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I HZ AX. 

I HZ AN (JVI1X, illustrious ; Sept. ’A ficucnjav'), 
the tenth ‘judge of Israel,’ lie was of Bethle- 
hem, probably the Hethlehem of Zehuhm and not 
of Judah. He governed seven years. The pro- 
sperity of Ih/an is marked by the great limnher 
of his children (thirty sons and thirty daughters), 
and his wealth by their marriages — for they were 
all married. Some have held, with little proba- 
bility, that Ibzau was the same with Hoaz ; li.c. 
1 1S2 (Judg. xii. 8. ). 

I -Cl I A HOI) php where is the glory; 
Sept. 'AxiTccfl), son of Phinehas and grandson of 
Eli. He is only known from the unhappy circum- 
stances of his birth, which occasioned this name to 
' + given to him. The pains of labour came upon 
h- toother when she heard that the ark of God 
,v*.;en, that her husband was slain in battle, 
id that these tidings had proved fatal to his 
ther Eli. They were death-pains to her ; and 
hen those around sought to cheer her, saying, 
.'ear not, for thou hast borne a son,’ she only 
nswered by giving him the name of Ichabod, say- 
g, ‘The glory is departed from Israel’ (1 Sam. 
v. 19-22); n.c. 1 111. The name again occurs 
n 1 Sam. xiv. 3 [Eli]. 

ICONIUM (’I k6viov), a town, formerly the 
apital of Lycaonia, as it is now, by the name 
of Konieh, of Karamania, in Asia Minor. It is 
situated in N. lat. 37° 51', E. long. 32° 10', about 
ne hundred and twenty miles inland from the 
lediterranean. It was visited by St. Paul in 
..d. 45, when many Gentiles were converted ; 
’t some unbelieving Jews excited against him 
ml Harnabas, a persecution, which they escaped 
/ith difficulty (Acts xiii. 51 ; xiv. 1, &c.). He 
undertook a second journey to Iconium in a.d. 51. 
''he church planted at this place by the apostle 
mtinned to tlourish, until, by the persecutions 
jf the Saracens, and afterwards of the Seljukians, 
vho made it one of their sultanies, it was nearly 
xtinguished. But some Christians of the Greek 
d Armenian churches, with a Greek metro- 
m bishop, are still found in the suburbs of 
y, not being permitted to reside within the 

.iS. 

Konieh is situated at the foot of Mount 
^aurus, upon the border of the lake Trogolis, 
‘ertile plain, rich in valuable productions, 
ilarly apricots, wine, cotton, flax, and 
The circumference of the town is between 
... ii. 
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two and three miles, beyond which are suburbs 
not much less |H>pnlous than the town itself. The 
walls, strong and lofty, and Hanked with square 
lowers, which, at tin* gates, are placed close to- 
gether [see cut, No. 317], were built by the Srl- 
jukian Sultans of Iconium, who seem to have 
taken considerable pains to exhibit tbe Greek in- 
scriptions, and the remains of architecture and 
sculpture, belonging to the ancient Iconium, 
which they made use of in building tbe walls. 
The town, suburbs, and gardens, are plentifully 
supplied with water from streams which llow 
from some hills to the westward, and which, in 
the north-east, join the lake, which varies in 
size with the season of the year. In the town 
carpets are manufactured, and blue and yellow 
leathers are tanned and dried. Cotton, wool, 
hides, and a few of the other raw productions 
which enrich the superior industry and skill of 
the manufacturers of Europe, are sent to Smyrna 
by caravans. 

The most remarkable building in Konieh is 
the tomb of a priest highly revered throughout 
Turkey, called Hazreet Mevlana, tbe founder of 
tbe Mevlevi Dervishes. Tbe city, like all those 
renowned for superior sanctity, abounds with 
dervishes, who meet the passenger at every turn- 
ing of tbe streets, and demand paras with the 
greatest clamour and insolence. The bazaars 
and bouses have little to recommend them to 
notice (Kinneir's Travels in Asia Minor ; Leake’s 
Geography of Asia Minor ; Arundell’s Tour 
in Asia Minor). 

1. IDDO (*nj), seasonable; Sept.’ASSw), a pro- 
phet of Judah, who wrote the history of Reho- 
boam and Abijah ; or rather perhaps who, in 
conjunction with Seraiah, kept the public rolls 
during their reigns. It seems by 2 Chron. xiii. 22 
that lie named bis book K-HTD, Midrash , or ‘ Ex- 
position.’ Josephus ( Antiq . viii. 9. 1) states that 
this Iddo was the prophet who was sent to Jero- 
boam at Bethel, and consequently the same who 
was slain by a lion for disobedience to bis instruc- 
tions (1 Kings xiii.); and many commentators 
have followed this statement. 

2. IDDO, grandfather of tbe prophet Zeclia- 
riali (Zech. i. 1 ; Ezr. v. 1 ; vi. 1 1). 

3. IDDO (HK), chief of the Jews of the capti- 
vity established at Casiphia, a place of which it 
is difficult to determine the position. It was to 
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him that Ezra sent a requisition for Levites and 
Nethinim, none of whom had yet joined his 
caravan. Thirty-eight Levites and 250 Nethi- 
nim responded to his call (Ezra viii. 17-20), 
b.c. 457. It would seem from this that Iddo 
was a chief person of the Nethinim, descended 
from those Gibeonites who were charged with the 
servile labours of the tabernacle and temple. 
This is one of several circumstances which indi- 
cate that the Jews in their several colonies under 
the Exile were still ruled by the heads of their 
nation, and allowed the free exercise of their 
worship. 

4. IDDO (VT’, lovely ; Sept. TaScu), a chief of 
the half tribe of Manasseh beyond the Jordan 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 21). 

IDLE. The ordinary uses of this word re- 
quire no illustration. But the very serious pas- 
sage in Matt. xii. 36 may suitably be noticed in 
this place. In the Authorized Version it is trans- 
lated, ‘ I say unto you, that every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give an account 
thereof in the day of judgment.’ The original 
is, c/ 0 tl nau prjpa apy6v, t tav \a\7j(Tco(rLV of 
tLvQpomoi, caroddoo'ovo'i tt epl avrov \6yov tv yp^pa 
/cpiVews. The whole question depends upon 
the meaning or rather force of the term prjpa 
apyiv , rendered ‘ idle word,’ concerning which 
there has been no little difference of opinion. 
Many understand it to mean ‘ wicked and in- 
jurious words,’ as if apySv were the same as 
7 rovT]p6v, which is indeed found as a gloss in Cod. 
126. The sense is there taken to be as follows : — 
i Believe me, that for every wicked and injurious 
word men shall hereafter render an account.’ 
And our Lord is supposed to have intended in this 
passage to reprehend the Pharisees, who had spoken 
impiously against Him, and to threaten them 
with the severest punishments ; inasmuch as every 
one of their injurious and impious words should 
one day be judged. This interpretation of the 
word apyov is, however, reached by a somewhat cir- 
cuitous process of philological reasoning, which is 
examined with much nicety by J. A. H. Tittmann, 
and shown to be untenable. He adds : ‘ This in- 
terpretation, moreover, would not be in accordance 
witii what precedes in verses 33-35, nor with what 
follows in verse 37. For it is not any wicked 
discourse which is there represented; but the 
feigned piety of the Pharisees, and their affected 
zeal for the public welfare. In order to avoid a 
charge of levity and indifference, they had de- 
manded “ a sign,” aypeiov ; as if desirous that 
both they and others might know whether Jesus 
was truly the Messiah. Against this dissimula- 
tion in those who uttered nothing sincerely and 
fiom the heait, Jesus had inveighed in severe and 
appropriate terms in verses 33-35, using the com- 
parison of a tree, which no one judges to be good 
and useful unless it bears good fruit, and from 
which, if it be bad, no one expects good fruit 
But if now the sense of verse 36 is such as these 
interpreters would make it, there is added in 
it a sentiment altogether foreign to what pre- 
cedes, and a pyiv becomes not only destitute of 
eflect and force, but involves a sentiment incon- 
gruous with that in verse 37. For where our 
Lord says that hereai ter every one shall be iudged 
according to Ins words, He cannot be understood 
to mean that every one will be capable of prov- 


ing his integrity and goodness merely by His 
words alone — a sentiment surely as far as possible 
from the intention of our Divine Master. We 
must, therefore, necessarily understand a certain 
kind of words or discourse, which, under the 
appearance of sincerity or candour, is often the 
worst possible, and KaraSiKafei rbv &v6poo7rov 9 u con- 
demns a man/’ because it is uttered with an evil 
purpose. If, then, we interpret apyiv according 
to established Greek usage, there arises a natural 
and very appropriate sense, namely, apyiv is the 
same as fcpyov, otiosus, vain> idle ; then, void 
of effect , without result^ followed by no corre- 
sponding event . Therefore prjpa apyov is empty 
or vain words or discourse , i. e. void of truth, 
and to which the event does not correspond. In 
short, it is the empty, inconsiderate, insincere 
language of one who says one thing and means 
another; and in this sense apyis is very fre- 
quently employed by the Greeks.’ This Tittmann 
confirms by a number of citations ; and then 
deduces from the whole that the sense of the pas- 
sage under review is : ‘ Believe me, he who uses 
false and insincere language shall suffer grievous 
punishment : your words, if uttered with sincerity 
and ingenuousness, shall be approved ; but if 
they are dissembled, although they bear the 
strongest appearance of sincerity, they shall be 
condemned ’ (See Tittmann, 0?i the Principal 
Causes of Forced Interpretations of the New 
Testament , in Am. Bib . Repository for 1831, 
pp. 48 J -484). 

IDOLATRY. In giving a summary view of 
the forms of idolatry which are mentioned in the 
Bible, it is expedient to exclude all notice of 
those illegal images which were indeed designed 
to bear some symbolical reference to the worship 
of the true God, but which partook of the nature 
of idolatry ; such, for example, as the golden calf 
of Aaron (cf. Neh. ix. 18); those of Jeroboam; 
the singular ephods of Gideon and Micah (Jndg. 
viii. 27 ; xvii. 5) ; and the Teraphim. 

Idolatry was the most heinous offence against 
the Mosaic law, which is most particular in de- 
fining the acts which constitute the crime, and 
severe in apportioning the punishment. Thus, it 
is forbidden to make any image of a strange God ; 
to prostrate oneself before such an image, or before 
those natural objects which were also worshipped 
without images, as the sun and moon (Deut. iv. 
19) ; to sutler the altars, images, or groves of idols 
to stand (Exod. xxxiv. 13); or to keep the gold 
and silver of which their images were made, and 
to suffer it to enter the house (Deut. vii. 25, 26) ; 
to sacrifice to idols, most especially to offer human 
sacrifices ; to eat of the victims offered to idols 
by others ; to prophesy in the name of a strange 
god ; and to adopt any of the rites used in idol- 
atrous worship, and to transfer them to the wor- 
ship of the Lord (Deut. xii. 30, 31). As for 
punishment, the law orders that if an individual 
committed idolatry he should be stoned to death 
(Deut. xvii. 2-5) ; that if a town was guilty of 
this sin, its inhabitants and cattle should be slain, 
and its spoils burnt together with the town itself 
(Deut. xin. 12-18). To what degree also the 
whole spirit of the Old Testament is abhorrent 
from idolatry, is evident (besides legal prohibitions, 
prophetic denunciations, and energetic appeals like 
that in Isa. xliv. 9-20) from the literal sense of the 
terms which are used as synonymes for idols and 
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t heir worship. Thus itloD art* railed DvvSn, 

the Inane ^Lev. xix. -1) ; vanities — tlu*Ta 

^draia id* Acts xiv. 1 5 — (J cr. ii. a) ; pN, nothin// 
(La. lxvi. 3); D'YlpL**, abominations (1 kings 
\i. 5); stervorn (K/.ck. vi. 1); and their 

worship is called ivhore/tont , which is expressed 
by tin* derivatives id* H3L 

I'hc early existence id* idolatry is evinced by 
Josh. xxiv. 2, where it is stated that Abram and 
his immediate ancestors dwelling in Mesopotamia 
‘ served other gmlsd The terms in (ien. xxxi. 
5J, and particularly the plural form of the verb, 
seem to show that some members of Torah's 
family had each different gods. From Josh. xxiv. 
1 1, and Ezek. xx. S, we learn that the Israelites, 
during their sojourn in Egypt, were seduced to 
worship the idols of that country; although we 
possess no particular account of their transgression. 
In Amos v. 25, and Acts vii. 12, it is stated that 
they committed idolatry in their journey through 
the wilderness; and in Num. xxv. I, sip, that 
they worshiped the Moabite idol Baal -poor at 
Sliittim. After the Israelites had obtained pos- 
session of the promised laud, we find that they 
were continually tempted to adopt the idolatries 
of the Canaanite nations with which they came 
in contact. The book of Judges enumerates 
several successive relapses into this sin. The 
gods which they served during this ]>eriotl were 
Baal and Ashtoreth, and their modifications ; and 
Syria, Sidon, Moab, Amnion, and Philistia, are 
named in Judg. x. (i, as the sources from which 
they derived their idolatries. Then Samuel ap- 
pears to have exercised a beneficial influence in 
weaning the people from this folly (1 Sam vii.) ; 
and the worship of the Lord acquired a gradually 
increasing hold on the nation until the time of 
Solomon, who was induced in his old age to per- 
mit the establishment of idolatry at Jerusalem. 
On the division of the nation, the kingdom of 
Israel (besides adhering to the sin of Jeroboam to 
the last) was specially devoted to the worship of 
Baal, which Aliab had renewed and carried to an 
unprecedented height; and although the energetic 
measures adopted by Jehu, and afterwards by the 
priest Jehoiada, to suppress this idolatry, may 
have been the cause why there is no later express 
mention of Baal, yet it is evident from 2 Kings 
xiii. 6, and xvii. 10, that the worship of Asherah 
continued until the deportation of the ten tribes. 
This event also introduced the peculiar idolatries 
of the Assyrian colonists into Samaria. In the 
kingdom of Judah, on the other hand, idolatry 
continued during the two succeeding reigns; was 
suppressed for a time by Asa (I Kings xv. 12) ; 
was revived in consequence of Joram marrying 
into the family of Aliab; was continued by Ahaz; 
received a check from Hezekiah; broke out again 
more violently under Manasseh ; until Josiah 
made the most vigorous attempt to suppress it. 
But even Josi all's efforts to restore the worship of 
the Lord were ineffectual ; for the later prophets, 
Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, still continue 
to utter reproofs against idolatry. Nor did the 
capture of Jerusalem under Jehoiachim awaken 
this peculiarly sensual people; for Ezekiel (viii.) 
shows that those who were left in Jerusalem under 
the government of Zedekiah had given themselves 
up to many kinds of idolatry ; and Jeremiah 
(xliv. 8) charges those inhabitants of Judah who 


had found an asylum in Egypt, with having 
turned to serve the gods of that country. On the 
restoration of the Jews after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, they appear, for the first time in their his- 
tory, to have been permanently impressed with a 
sense of the degree to which their former idolatries 
had been an insult to God, and a degradation of 
their own understanding — an advance in the cul- 
ture of the nation which may in part be ascribed 
to the influence of the Persian abhorrence of 
images, as well as to t lie effects of the exile* as a 
chastisement. In this state they continued until 
Antiochus Epiphanes made tin* last and fruitless 
attempt to establish the Greek idolatry in Pales- 
tine ( l Mare. i.). 

The particular forms of idolatry into which 
the Israelites fell are described under the names 
of tin* different gods which they worshipped [Asii- 
Tou icrn, Baai., &c.] : the general features of their 
idolatry require a brief notice here. According 
to Movers {Die Vhvnizier , i. Ilk), the religion of 
all the idolatrous Syro-Arabian nations was a 
deification of the powers and laws of* nature, an 
adoration of those objects in which these powers 
are considered to abide, and by which they act. 
The deity is thus the invisible power in nature 
itself, that power which manifests itself as the 
generator, sustainer, ami destroyer of its works. 
This view admits of two modifications: either the 
separate powers of nature are regarded as so many 
different gods, and the objects by which these 
powers are manifested — as the sun, moon, &c. — 
are regarded as their images and supporters ; or 
the power of* nature is considered to lie one and 
indivisible, and only to differ as to the forms 
under which it manifests itself. Both views co- 
exist in almost all religions. The most simple 
and ancient notion, however, is that which con- 
ceives the deity to be in human form, as male 
and female, and which considers the male sex to 
be the type of its active, generative, and de- 
structive power; while that passive power of na- 
ture whose function is to conceive and bring 
forth, is embodied under the female form. The 
human form arid the diversity of sex lead natu- 
rally to the different ages of life — to the old man 
and the youth, the matron and the virgin — ac- 
cording to the modifications of the conception ; 
and the myths which represent the influences, the 
changes, the laws, and the relations of* these na- 
tural powers under the sacred histories of such 
gods, constitute a harmonious development of 
such a religious system. 

Those who saw the deity manifested by, or 
conceived him as resident in, any natural objects, 
could not fail to regard the sun and moon as the 
potent rulers of day and night, and the sources of 
those influences on which all animated nature 
depends. Hence star-worship forms a prominent 
feature in all the false religions mentioned in the 
Bible. Of this character chiefly were the Egyptian, 
the Canaanite, the Chaldaean, and the Persian re- 
ligions. The Persian form of astrolatry, however, 
deserves to be distinguished from the others ; for 
it allowed no images nor temples of the god, hut 
worshipped him in his purest symbol, fire. It is 
understood that this form is alluded to in most 
of those passages which mention the worship of 
the sun, moon, and heavenly host, by incense, on 
heights (2 Kings xxiii. 5, 12 ; Jer. xix. 13). The 
other form of astrolatry, in which the idea of the 
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sun, moon, and planets, is blended with the wor- 
ship of the god in the form of an idol, and with 
the addition of a mythology (as may be seen in 
the relations of Baal and his cognates to the sun), 
easily degenerates into lasciviousness and cruel 
rites. 

The images of the gods, the standard terms for 

which are rQVD, and dWj were, as to 

material, of stone, wood, silver, and gold. The 

first two sorts are called as being hewn or 

carved ; those of metal had a trunk or stock of 
wood, and were covered with plates of silver or 
gold (Jer. x. 4); or were cast (PDDD). The 
general rites of idolatrous worship consist in 
burning incense; in offering bloodless sacrifices, 
as the (lough-cakes (D^ID) and libations in Jer. 
vii. 18, and the raisin-cakes (0*0^ 
in Hos. iii. 1 ; in sacrificing victims (1 Kings 
xviii. 26), and especially in human sacrifices 
[Moloch]. These offerings were made on high 
places, hills, and roofs of houses, or in shady 
groves and valleys. Some forms of idolatrous 
worship had libidinous orgies [Ashtoreth]. 
Divinations, oracles (2 Kings i. 2), and rabdo- 
mancy (Hos. iv. 12) form a part of many of these 
false religions. The priesthood was generally a 
numerous body ; and where persons of both sexes 
were attached to the service of any god (like the 
O'BHp and JYlESHp of Ashtoreth), that service 
was infamously immoral. It is remarkable that 
the Pentateuch makes no mention of any temple 
of idols; afterwards we read often of such. — 

J. N. 


IDUMEA. ’I dovfxaia is the Greek form of the 
Hebrew name Edom, or, according to Josephus 
( Antiq . ii. 1. 1), it is only a more agreeable mode 
of pronouncing what would otherwise be ’A dcojua 
(comp. Jerome on Ezek. xxv. 12). In the Sep- 
tuagint we sometimes meet with 5 E dcvju, but more 
generally with 'Idovgcda (the people being called 
5 Idovydioi ), which is the uniform orthography in 
the Apocrypha as well as in Mark iii. 8, the only 
passage in the New Testament where it occurs. 
Our Authorized Version has in three or four 
places substituted for Edom 4 Idumea,’ which is 
the name employed by the writers of Greece 
and Rome, though it is to be noted that they, 
as well as Josephus, include under that name 
the south of Palestine, and sometimes Pales- 
tine itself, because a large portion of that coun- 
try came into possession of the Edomites of later 
times. 


The Hebrew Edom, as the name of tl 
people is masculine (Num. xx. 22) ; as the nan 
of the country, feminine (Jer. xlix. 17). W 
often meet with the phrase Eretz - Edom, < tl 
Land of Edom/ and once with the poetic fori 
Sedeh-Edom , 4 the Field of Edom 5 (Judg. v. 4 
The inhabitants are sometimes styled Beni-Edor 
6 the Children of Edom,’ and poetically Bat } 
Edom, ‘ the Daughter of Edom ’ (Lam. iv. 2 
p)\, f single person was called WN Adorn 
an Edomite (Deut. xxiii. 8), of which the fern 
nine plural rVtFlN Adomith occurs in 1 Kim 
xi. 1. The name was derived from Isaac’s so 
Edom, otherwise called Esau, the elder twir 
brother of Jacob [Esau]. It signifies red, an 
seems first to have been suggested by his appeal 
mice at Ins birth, when < he came out all red 
(4. <?. covered with red hair, Gen. xxv. 25), an 


was afterwards more formally and permanently 
imposed on him on account of his unworthy dis- 
posal of his birth-right for a mess of red lentiles 
(Gen. xxv. 30). The region which came to bear 
his name, is the mountainous tract on the east 
side of the great valleys El Ghor and El Araba, 
extending between the Dead Sea and the Elanitic 
Gulf of the Red Sea. Some have conjectured 
that the latter sea was called 6 Red/ because it 
washed the shore of 6 Edom ;’ but it never bears in 
Hebrew the name of Yam- Edom : it is uniformly 
designated Yam-Suph , i. e. 6 the Sea of Madre- 
pores.’ Into this district Esau removed during his 
father’s life-time, and his posterity gradually ob- 
tained possession of it as the country which God 
had assigned for their inheritance in the prophetic 
blessing pronounced by his father Isaac (Gen. 
xxvii. 39, 40; xxxii. 3; Deut. ii. 5-12, 22). 
Previously to their occupation of the country, it 
was called “IH, Mount Seir, a designation 

indeed which it never entirely lost. The word* 
seir means hairy (being thus synonymous with 
Esau), and, when applied to a country, may sig- 
nify rugged, mountainous , and so says Josephus 
{Antiq. i. 20. 3) : * Esau named the country 
“ Roughness ” from his own hairy roughness.’ 
But in Gen. xxxvi. 20, we read of an individual 
of the name of Seir, who had before this inhabited 
the land, and from whom it may have received 
its first appellation. Part of the region is still 
called Esh-SAeraA, in which some find a trace of 
Seir, but the two words have no etymological 
relation : the former wants the y, a letter which 
is never dropped, and it signifies £ a tract, a pos- 
session/ and sometimes 6 a mountain,’ 

The first mention made of Mount Seir in Scrip- 
ture is in Gen. xiv. 6, where Chedorlaomer and 
his confederates are said to have smitten 6 the 
Horim in their Mount Seir.’ Among the earliest 
human habitations were caves, either formed by 
nature or easily excavated, and for the construc- 
tion of these the mountains of Edom afforded 
peculiar facilities. Hence the designation given 
to the Aboriginal inhabitants — Horim, i. e. cave- 
dwellers (from “in, a ‘ cave’), an epithet of similar 
import with the Greek Troglodytes . Even in the 
days of Jerome ‘ the whole of the southern part of 
Idumaea, from Eleutheropolis to Petra and Aila, 
was full of caverns used as dwellings, on account 
of the sun’s excessive heat ’ (Jerome on Obadiah, 
ver. 1); and there is reason to believe that the 
possessors of the country in every age occupied 
similar habitations, many traces of which are yet 
seen in and near Petra, the renowned metropolis. 

We are informed in Deut. ii. 12, that £ the 
children of Esau succeeded \marg. inherited] the 
Horim when they had destroyed them from be- 
fore them, and dwelt in their stead, as Israel 
did unto the land of his possession, which Je- 
hovah gave unto them.’ From this it may be 
inferred, that the extirpation of the Horim by 
the Esauites was, like that of the Canaanites by 
Israel, very gradual and slow. Some think this 
supposition is confirmed by the genealogical 
tables preserved in the 36th chapter of Genesis 
(pomp. 1 Chron. 1.), where we have, along with a 
list of the chiefs of Edom, a similar catalogue of 
Horite chieftains, who are presumed to have been 
their contemporaries. But for the chronology of 
these ancient documents we possess no data what- 
soever, and very precarious, therefore, must be 
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any deductions that are drawn from them. This 
Hindi, however, we there learn of the political con- 
stitution of the Seirite Aborigines, that, like the 
Esanites and Israelites, they wen? divided into 
tribes, and these tribes were sub-divided into 
families — the very polity which still obtains 
among the Arabs by whom Idunuca is now 
peopled. Each tribe had its own Alluf — a term 
which is unhappily rendered in the English Ver- 
sion by 4 Duke ’ — for though that has, no doubt, 
the radical meaning of the Latin dux, a 4 leader,’ 
it now only suggests the idea of a feudal title of 
nobility. Of these chiefs of the Ilorites seven are 
enumerated, viz., Lotan, Sliobal, Zibeon, Anali, 
Dishon, Ezer, and Dishan. The only one of 
these who is spoken of as related to the other is 
Anah , the son of Zibeon. The primitive and 
pastoral character of the people is incidentally 
brought out by the circumstance that this Anah, 
though a chieftain's son, was in the habit of tend- 
ing his lather's asses. It was when thus employed 
that he found in the wilderness eth-ha-yemim , ren- 
dered in the English Version by 4 the mules,’ but 
meaning more probably 4 the hot springs •' and 
thus interpreted, the passage seems to be an inti- 
mation that he was the first to discover the faculty 
with which asses and other animals are endowed, 
of snulling the moisture of the air, and thus 
sometimes leading to the opportune discovery 
of hidden waters in the desert. There is in the 
country to the south-east of the Dead Sea (which 
formed part of the Seirite possessions), a place, 
Kallirhot , celebrated among the Greeks and 
Romans for its warm baths, and which has been 
visited by modern travellers (Josephus, Dc Bell . 
Jucl. i. 3*3. 5 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat . v. 5. 17; Legli’s 
Travels). 

Esau first married into two Canaanitish families 
of the Hittite and Ilivite tribes (Gen. xxvi. 34 ; 
xxxvi. 2; in one or other of which places, how- 
ever, the text seems corrupt) ; but anxious to pro- 
pitiate his offended parents, he next formed a 
matrimonial alliance with one of the race of 
Abraham, viz., Mahalath, otherwise called Bashe- 
matli, daughter of Ishmael, and sister of Ne- 
baioth, whose descendants, the Nabathaeans, by a 
singular coincidence, obtained in after times pos- 
session of the land of Edom (Gen. xxviii. 9). 
Esau's first-born (by Adah or Bashemath, of the 
daughters of Hetli) was Eliphaz, whose son 
Teman gave name to a district of the country 
(Gen. xxxvi. 11, 34; 1 Chron. i. 45; Ezek. xxv. 
13; Obad. verse 9). The Temanites were re- 
nowned for their wisdom (Jer. xlix. 7, 20 ; Baruch 
iii. 22, 23). The chief speaker in the book of 
Job is another Eliphaz, a Temanite, — which is 
one of the circumstances that have led many to 
place the scene of that story in the land of Edom 
[Job]. The name of Teman was preserved to 
the days of Eusebius in that of Thaiman, a small 
town five Roman miles from Petra. Another son 
of the first-mentioned Eliphaz was Amalck , who 
is not to be confounded, however, with the father 
of the Amalekites, one of the doomed nations of 
Canaan, of whom we hear so early as the age of 
Abraham (Gen. xiv. 7). 

As a modern Arab sheikh is often found to ex- 
ercise influence far beyond the sphere of his here- 
ditary domain, so in the list of the Edomite emirs 
preserved by Moses we have perhaps only the 
names of the more distinguished individuals who 


acquired more or less authority over all the tribes. 
This oligarchy appears gradually to have changed 
into a monarchy, as happened too among the 
Israelites; for in addition to the above mentioned 
lists, both of Ilorite and Esauite leaders, we have, 
at Gen. xxxvi. 31, a catalogue of eight kings 
(Bela, Jobab, Ilusham, Iladad, Sainlah, Saul, 
Baal-hanan, Iladar or Iladad) who 4 reigned in 
the land of Edom before there reigned any king 
over the children of Israel.’ It is not necessary 
to suppose that this was said by Moses propheti- 
cally : it is one of those passages which may 
have been inserted by Ezra when finally arranging 
the canon, inasmuch as it occurs also in the first 
book of Chronicles, of which he is the reputed 
compiler. The period when this change to regal 
government took place in Iduinuea can only be 
matter of conjecture. In the Song of Moses 
(Exod. xv. 15) it is said that at the tidings of 
Israel’s triumphant passage of the Red Sea the 
rulers or princes (Alluf) of Edom trembled with 
atfright, but when, some forty years afterwards, 
application had to be made by the Israelites for 
leave to traverse the land of Edom, it was to the 
king ( Mclek ) that the request was addressed 
(Num. xx. 14). The road by which it was 
sought to penetrate the country was termed 4 the 
kings highway ’ (ver. 17), supposed by Robinson 
to be the Wady el-Ghuweir, for it is almost the 
only valley that affords a direct and easy passage 
through those mountains. From a comparison of 
these incidents it may be inferred that the change 
in the form of government took place during the 
wanderings of the Israelites in the desert, unless 
we suppose, with Rosenmiiller, that it was only 
this north-eastern part of Edom which was now 
subject to a monarch, the rest of the country re- 
maining under the sway of its former chieftains. 
But whether the regal power at this period em- 
braced the whole territory or not, perhaps it did 
not supplant the ancient constitution, but was 
rather grafted on it, like the authority of the 
Judges in Israel, and of Saul, the first king, 
which did not materially interfere with the go- 
vernment that previously existed. It further ap- 
pears, from the list of Idumaean kings, that the 
monarchy was not hereditary, but elective (for no 
one is spoken of as the son or relative of his pre- 
decessor) ; or probably that chieftain was acknow- 
ledged as sovereign who was best able to vindi- 
cate his claim by force of arms. Every succes- 
sive king appears to have selected his own seat of 
government : the places mentioned as having en- 
joyed that distinction are Dinhabah, Avith, Pagu 
or Pai. Even foreigners were not excluded from 
the throne, for the successor of Samlah of Masre- 
kah was Saul, or Shaul, 4 of Rechoboth, on the 
river.’ The word 4 Rechoboth’ means, literally, 
streets , and was a not uncommon name given to 
towns ; but the emphatic addition of 6 the river,’ 
points evidently to the Euphrates, and between 
Rakkah and Anah, on that river, there are still 
the remains of a place called by the Arabs Ra- 
chabath-Malik-Ibn Tank. In the age of Solo- 
mon we read of one Iladad, who 4 was of the 
king's seed in Edom’ (1 Kings xi. 14) ; from which 
some have conjectured that by that period there 
was a royal dynasty of one particular family ; but 
all that the expression may imply is, that he was 
a blood-relation of the last king of the country. 
Iladad was the name of one of the early sovc- 
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reigns 4 who smote Midian in the field of Moab’ 
(Gen. xxxvi. 35). 

The unbrotherly feud which arose between 
Esau and Jacob was prolonged for ages between 
their posterity. The Israelites, indeed, were com- 
manded ‘not to abhor an Edomite, for he was 
their brother 1 (Dent, xxiii. 7) ; but a variety of 
circumstances occurred to provoke and perpetuate 
the hostility. The first time they were brought into 
direct collision was when the Edomites, though 
entreated by their 4 brother Israel/ refused the 
latter a passage through their territories; and they 
had consequently to make a retrograde and toil- 
some march to the Gulf of Elath, whence they 
had to 4 compass the land of Edom’ by the moun- 
tain desert on the east. We do not again hear of 
the Edomites till the days of Saul, who warred 
against them with partial success (1 Sam. xiv. 
47) ; but their entire subjugation was reserved 
for David, who first signally vanquished them in 
the Valley of Salt (supposed to be in the Ghor, 
beside Usdum , the Mountain of Salt) ; and, 
finally, placed garrisons in all their country (2 
Sam. viii. 14; 1 Chron. xviii. IT 13; 1 Kings xi. 
15. Comp, the inscription of Ps. lx. and v. 
8, 9; cviii. 9, 10, where 4 the strong city’ may 
denote Selah or Petra). Then were fulfilled the 
prophecies in Gen. xxv. 23 and xxvii. 40, that 
the 4 elder should serve the younger ;’ and also 
the prediction of Balaam (Num, xxiv. 18), that 
Edom and Seir should be for possessions to Israel. 
Solomon created a naval station at Ezion-geber, 
at the head of the Gulf of Elath, the modern 
Akaba (1 Kings ix. 26 ; 2 Chron. viii. 18). To- 
wards the close of his reign an attempt was made 
to restore the independence of the country by one 
Hadad, an Idumaean prince, who, when a child, 
had been carried into Egypt at the time of David's 
invasion, and had there married the sister of Tah- 
panhes the queen (1 Kings xi. 14*23) [Hadad], 
If Edom then succeeded in shaking off the yoke, 
it was only for a season, since in the days of Jeho- 
shaphat, the fourth Jewish monarch from Solomon, 
it is said, 4 there was no king in Edom ; a deputy 
was king ;’ i. e . he acted as viceroy for the king of 
Judah. For that the latter was still master of the 
country is evident from the fact of his having 
fitted out, like Solomon, a fleet at Ezion-geber 
(1 Kings xxii. 47, 48 ; 2 Chron. xx. 36, 37). It 
was, no doubt, his deputy (called king ) who 
joined the confederates of Judah and Israel in 
their attack upon Moab (2 Kings iii. 9, 12, 26). 
Yet there seems to have been a partial revolt of 
the Edomites, or at least of the mountaineers of 
Seir, even in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. 
xx. 22) : and under his successor, Jehoram, they 
wholly rebelled, and 4 made a king over them- 
selves (2 Kings viii. 20, 22 ; 2 Chron. xxi. 8, 10). 
From its being added that, notwithstanding the 
temporary suppression of the rebellion, 4 Edom 
revolted from under the hand of Judah unto this 
day, it is probable that the Jewish dominion 
was never completely restored. Amaziah, indeed, 
invaded the country, and having taken the chief 
city, Selah or Petra, he, in memorial of the con- 
quest, changed its name to Joktheel (q. d. sub- 
dued ot God) ; and his successor, Uzziah, re- 
tained possession of Elath (2 Kings xiv. 7- 2 
Chron. xxv. 11-14; xxvi. 3). But in the reign 
ol Ahaz, lioides of Edomites made incursions into 
J udali, and carried away captives (2 Chron. xxviii. 
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17). About the same period Rezin, king of Syria, 
expelled the Jews from Elath, which (according to 
the correct reading of 2 Kings xvi. 6) was thence- 
forth occupied by the Edomites. In our version 
it is said, 4 the Syrians dwelt in Elath but the 
Keri, or marginal Masoretic reading, instead of 
Aramaeans, has Edomites, the 

letter being substituted for "1; and this is fol- 
lowed by many MSS., as well as by the Sept, and 
Vulgate, and best accords with historical fact. 
But then, to make both clauses of the verse to 
correspond, we must, with Le Clerc and Houbi- 
gant, read the whole thus : 4 At that time Rezin, 
king of Aram, recovered Elath to Edom, and 
drove the Jews from Elath ; and the Edomites 
came to Elath, and continued there unto this 
day.’ Now was fulfilled the other part of Isaac’s 
prediction, viz. that, in course of time, Esau 
4 should take his brother’s yoke from off his neck’ 
(Gen. xxvii. 40). It appears from various inci- 
dental expressions in the later prophets, that the 
Edomites employed their recovered power in the 
enlargement of their territory in all directions. 
They spread as far south as Dedan in Arabia, and 
northward to Bozrah in the Hhauran ; though it 
is doubtful if the Bozrah of Scripture may not 
have been a place in Idumaea Proper (Isa. xxxiv. 
6; lxiii. 1; Jer. xlix. 7, 8-20; Ezek. xxv. 13; 
Amos i. 12). When the Chaldaeans invaded 
Judah, under Nebuchadnezzar, the Edomites be- 
came their willing auxiliaries, and triumphed 
with fiendish malignity over the ruin of their 
kinsmen the Jews, of whose desolated land they 
hoped to obtain a large portion to themselves 
(Obad. verses 10-16; Ezek. xxv. 12-14; xxxv. 
3-10; xxxvi. 5; Lament, iv. 21). By this cir- 
cumstance the hereditary hatred of the Jews was 
rekindled in greater fury than ever, and hence 
the many dire denunciations of the 4 daughter of 
Edom/ to be met with in the Hebrew prophets 
(Ps. cxxxvii. 7-9; Obad. passim; Jer. xlix. 7; 
Ezek. xxv. and xxxv.). From the language of 
Malachi (i. 2, 3), and also from the accounts pre- 
served by Josephus ( Antiq . x. 9. 7), it would seem 
that the Edomites did not wholly escape the Chal- 
daean scourge ; but instead of being carried captive, 
like the Jews, they not only retained possession of 
their own territory, but became masters of the south 
of Judah, as far as Hebron (1 Macc. v. 65, comp, 
with Ezek. xxxv. 10 ; xxxvi. 5). Here, however, 
they were, in course of time, successfully at- 
tacked by the Maccabees, and about b.c. 125, 
were finally subdued by John Hvrcanus, who 
compelled them to submit to circumcision and 
other Jewish rites, with a view to incorporate 
them with the nation (1 Macc. v. 3, 65 ; 2 Macc. 
x. 16 ; xii. 32; Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 9. 1 ; 15. 4). 
The amalgamation, however, of the two races 
seems never to have been effected, for we after- 
wards hear of Antipater, an Idumaean by birth, 
being made by Caesar procurator of all Judaea; 
and his son, commonly called Herod the Great, 
was, at the time of Christ’s birth, king of Judaea, 
including Idumaea ; and hence Roman writers 
often speak of all Palestine under that name 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 1. 3; 8.5; xv. 7. 9 ; xvii. 
11. 4). Not long before the siege of Jerusalem 
by Titus, 20,000 Idumaeans were called in to the 
defence of the city by the Zealots ; but both par- 
ties gave themselves up to rapine and murder 
(Joseph. De Bell, Jud . iv. 4. 5; 6. 1 ; vii. S. 1). 
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This is the last mention made of the Edomites 
in history. The author of a work on Job, once 
ascribed to Origen, says that their name and lan- 
guage bad perished, and that, like the Ammonites 
and Moabites, they had all become Arabs. In 
the second century Ptolemy limits the name 
Iduimea to the country west of the Jordan. 



300. [Ravine in Idumaua.] 


But while, during the captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon, the Edomites had thus been extending 
their territory to the north-west, they were them- 
selves supplanted in the southern part of their 
native region by the Nabathaeans, the descendants 
of IshmaeVs eldest son, and to the article Ne* 
baioth, we must refer the reader for the subse- 
quent history of the land of Edom. 

From the era of the Crusades down to the pre- 
sent century the land of Esau was, to Europeans, 
a terra incognita . Its situation was laid down 
on the best maps more than a hundred miles from 
the true position, and as if lying in a direction 
where it is now known there is nothing but a vast 
expanse of desert. Yolney had his attention 
drawn towards it, when at Gaza, by the vague 
reports of the Arabs, and in 1807 the unfortunate 
Seetzen penetrated a certain way into the country, 
and heard of the wonders of the Wady Musa; 
but the first modem traveller who 4 passed through 
the land of Edom 1 was Burckhardt, in the year 
1812. And it has been well remarked by Dr. 
Robinson (Amer. Bib . Reposit. vol. iii. p. 250), 
that * had he accomplished nothing but his re- 
searches in these regions, his journey would have 
been worth all the labour and cost expended on 
Jt, although his discoveries thus shed their 
strongest light upon subjects which were not 
comprehended in the plan or purpose either of 
himself or his employers.’ Burckhardt entered 
Idumaea from the north, and in the year 1818 he 
was followed in the same direction by Messrs. 
Legh, Bankes, Irby and Mangles. In 1828 


Laborde and Linant found access from the south ; 
and since then it has been visited and described 
by so many that the names of its localities have 
become familiar as household words. 

The limit of the wanderings of the Israelites in 
the desert was the brook Zered, after crossing 
which they found themselves in the territory of 
Moab (I)eut. ii. 13-18). This brook is supposed 
to be identical with the Wady-el-Ahsy , which, 
rising near the Castle el-Ahsy, on the route to 
Mecca of the Syrian caravan upon the high 
eastern desert, penetrates through the whole chain 
of mountains to near the south-east corner of the 
Dead Sea. It was thus the southern border of 
Moab and the northern of Edom, whence the 
latter region extended southwards as far as to 
Elatli on the Red Sea. The valley which runs 
between the two seas consists first of El-Ghor, 
which is comparatively low, but gradually rises 
into the more elevated plain of Et-Arabah to the 
south. The country lying cast of this great 
valley is the land of Idumaea. It is a mountain 
tract, consisting at the base of low hills of lime- 
stone or argillaceous rock, then lofty mountains 
of porphyry forming the body of the mountain; 
above these, sandstone broken up into irregular 
ridges and grotesque groups of clifis ; and again 
farther back, and higher than all, long elevated 
ridges of limestone without precipices. East of 
all these stretches oil’ indefinitely the high plateau 
of the great eastern desert. Robinson and Smith 
estimated the height of the porphyry clifis at 
about 2000 feet above the Arabah ; the elevation 
of Wady Musa above the same is, perhaps, 2000 
or 2200 feet, while the limestone ridges further 
back probably do not fall short of 3000 feet. 
The whole breadth of the mountainous tract 
between the Arabah and the eastern desert 
does not exceed fifteen or twenty geographical 
miles. Of these mountains the most remark- 
able is Mount Hor , near the Wady Musa. 
[Hou, Mount]. While the mountains on the 
west of the Arabah, though less elevated, are 
wholly barren, those of Idumaea seem to enjoy a 
sufficiency of rain, and are covered with tufts of 
herbs and occasional trees. The wadys, too, are 
full of trees and shrubs and flowers, while the 
eastern and higher parts are extensively culti- 
vated, and yield good crops. Hence Robinson 
thinks its appearance fulfils the promise made to 
Esau (Gen. xxvii. 39), 6 Thy dwelling shall be 
the fatness of the earth and of the dew of heaven 
from above.’ Yet many critics are of opinion 
(e. g. Vater, De Wette, Geddes, Von Bolden) 
that should there be rendered c from,’ 

i, e . ‘ far away from, or destitute of,’ the fatness 
of the earth, &c. ; and it is immediately added, 
i for thou shalt live by thy sword ;’ and it does 
not appear that Idumaea was ever particularly 
noted for its fertility. This mountainous region 
is at present divided into two districts. The 
northern bears the name of Jebdl , i. e. 6 The 
Mountain,’ the Gebal of the Hebrews (Ps. 
lxxxiii. 8), and the Gebalene of the Greeks and 
Romans. Commencing at Wady el-Ahsy, it 
terminates, according to Burckhardt, at Wady 
el-Ghuweir, the largest place in it being Tufileh, 
perhaps the Tophel of Deut. i. 1. The southern 
district is csh- Shercih, extending as far as 
Akabah, and including Shobak, Wady Musa, 
Maan, &c. Burckhardt mentions a third dis- 
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trict, Jebal Ilesma ; but Robinson says that 
though there is a sandy tract, el-Hismah, with 
mountains around it, on the east of Akabah, it 
does not constitute a separate division. 

The whole of this region is at present occupied 
by various tribes of Bedouin Arabs. The chief 
tribe in the Jebal is the Hejaya, with a branch of 
the Kaabineh, while in esh-Sherah they are 
all of the numerous and powerful tribe of the 
Ilaweitat, with a few independent allies. The 
Bedouins in Idumaea have of late years been par- 
tially subject to the Pacha of Egypt, paying an 
annual tribute, which, in the case of the Beni 
Suklir, is one camel for two tents. The fellah in, 
or peasants, are half Bedouin, inhabiting the few 
villages, but dwelling also in tents ; they, too, 
pay tribute to the Egyptian government, and 
furnish supplies of grain. 

Among the localities connected with Edom 
which are mentioned in Scripture may be noticed 
Dinhabah, Bozrah, Tlieman, Maon (now Maan), 
Kadesh-barnea (which Robinson identifies with 
el-Weibeh in the Wady el- Jeib), Zephath (which 
he supposes to be the pass of Es-Sufah), Elath, 
and Ezion-geber, &c. ; but the most celebrated 
place in all the region was the chief city, Selah 
or Petra, for a description of which the reader is 
referred to the latter head [Petra]. 

Could the scene of the book of Job be with 
certainty fixed in Idumaea, we should then pos- 
sess much curious and valuable information re- 
specting both the country and people soon after 
it had been colonized by the descendants of 
Esau (See Mason Good, Wemyss, and others 
upon Job). But all that we learn directly of 
the ancient Edomites from the historical books of 


Scripture represents them as not, indeed, neglect- 
ing agriculture or trade (Num. xx. 17), yet, on 
the whole, a warlike and predatory race, who, 
according to the prediction of their progenitor 
Isaac, ‘ lived by their sword.’ The situation of 
the country afforded peculiar facilities for com- 
merce, which seems to have been prosecuted from 
a very early period. c Bordering,’ says Volney, 
‘ upon Arabia on the east and south, and Egypt 
on the south-west, and forming, from north to 
south, the most commodious channel of commu- 
nication between Jerusalem and her dependencies 
on the Red Sea, through the continuous valleys 
of El-Ghor and El-Araba, Idumaea may be said 
to have long formed the emporium of the com- 
merce of the East.’ The era of its greatest pros- 
perity was after the Nabathaeans had become 
masters of the country and founded the kingdom 
of Arabia Petraea, of which the renowned metro- 
polis was Petra. The religion of the early Edom- 
ites was, perhaps, comparatively pure; but in 
process ot time they embraced idolatry : in 
2 Chron. xxv. 20, we read of the c gods of Edom,’ 
one of whom, according to Josephus (. Antiq . xv. 
7. 9), was called Kotze. With respect to the 
staking fulfilment of the prophetic denunciations 
upon Edom, we need only refer the reader to the 
well-known work of Keith, who frequently errs 
however m straining the sense of prophecy be- 
yond its legitimate import, as well as in seeking 
out too literally minute an accomplishment. On 
Idurmea generally, see C. B. Michaelis, Diss. de 
Antiqmss. Idumccor. Hist, in Pott and Ruperti’s 
Sylloge Comment . Theoloqic. Part VI n 191 . 
J. D. Michaelis, Comment, de Troglodyiis Sei- 


ritis, in the Syntagma Commentt ., Part I. p. 194 ; 
but especially Sketches of Idumea and its 'present 
Inhabitants , by Dr. E. Robinson, in the Amer . 
Bib . Repository for April, 1833, p. 247 ; and 
the Bib. Researches of the same writer, vol. ii. 
p. 551.— N. M. 


ILLYRICUM ( 5 IA XvpiKiv), a country lying 
to the north-west of Macedonia, and answering 
nearly to that which is at present called Dal- 
matia ; by which name indeed the southern part 
of Ulyricum itself was known, and whither St. 
Paul informs Timothy that Titus had gone 
(2 Tim. iv. 10). Paul himself preached the 
Gospel in Ulyricum, which was at that time 
a province of the Roman Empire (Rom. xv. 

IMMANUEL ; Sept. 


or Emmanuel. This word, meaning c God tvith 
us ,’ occurs in the celebrated verse of Isaiah (vii. 
14), 4 Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son, and shall call his name Immanuel.’ In 
forty-three MSS. and thirty-nine printed editions, 

the word is given in the separate form hx uoy ; 
but, as Dr. Henderson remarks, ‘ in the ortho- 
graphy of all compound names, the MSS. and 
editions widely differ.’ In the name itself there is 
no difficulty ; but the verse, as a whole, has been 
variously interpreted. From the manner in which 
the word God, and even Jehovah, is used in the 
composition of Hebrew names, there is no such pe- 
culiarity in that of Immanuel as in itself requires 
us to understand that he who bore it should be in 
fact God. Indeed, it is used as a proper name 
among the Jews at this day. This high sense has, 
however, been assigned to it in consequence of 
the application of the whole verse by the Evan- 
gelist Matthew (i. 23), to our Divine Saviour. 
Even if this reference did not exist, the history 
of the Nativity would irresistibly lead us to the 
conclusion that the verse — whatever may have 
been its intermediate signification — had an ulti- 
mate reference to Christ. 

The state of opinion on this point has been 
thus neatly summed up by Dr. Henderson, in his 
note on the text : — 6 This verse has long been a 
subject of dispute between Jews and professedly 
Christian writers, and among the latter mutually. 
While the former reject its application to the 
Messiah altogether, — the earlier rabbins explain- 
ing it of the queen of Ahaz and the birth of his 
son Hezekiah; and the later, as Kimchi and 
Abarbanel, of the prophet’s own wife, — the great 
body of Christian interpreters have held it to be 
directly and exclusively in prophecy of our 
Saviour, and have considered themselves fully 
borne out by the inspired testimony of the Evan- 
gelist Matthew. Others, however, have departed 
from this construction of the passage, and have 
invented or adopted various hypotheses in support 
of such dissent. Grotius, Faber, Isenbiehl, Hezel, 
Bolten, Fritsche, Pluschke, Gesenius, and Hitzig, 
suppose either the then present or a future wife 

of Isaiah to be the almah [rendered 

u virgin”], referred to. Eichhorn, Paulus, Hensler, 
and Amnion, are of opinion that the prophet had 
nothing more in view than an ideal virgin, and 
that both she and her son are merely imaginary 
personages, introduced for the purpose of prophetic 
illustration. Bauer, Cube, Steudel, and some 
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others, think that the prophet pointed to u young 
woman in the presence ol the king and his 
courtiers. A fourth class, among whom are 
Richard Simon, Lowth, Koppe, Dathe, IV illiams, 
Von Meyer, Olshausen, amt Dr. J. Pye Smith, 
admit the hypothesis of a double sense : one in 
which the words apply primarily to some female 
living in the time of the prophet, ami her giving 
birth to a son according to the ordinary laws o( 
nature; or, as Dathe holds, to some virgin, who 
at that time should miraculously conceive; and 
the other in which they received a secondary 
and plenary fulfilment in the miraculous concep- 
tion and birth of Jesus Christ/ 

INCENSE, a perfume which gives forth its 
fragrance by burning, and, in particular, that 
perfume which was burnt upon the altar of in- 
cense [Alta n ; Cknsku]. Indeed, the burning 
of incense seems to have been considered among 
the Hebrews so much of an act of worship or 
sacred o tiering, that wo read not of any other 
use of incense than this among them. Nor 
among the Egyptians do we discover any trace 
of burnt perfume but in sacerdotal use; but 
in the Persian sculptures we see incense burnt 
before the king. The prohibition of the Hebrews 
to make any perfume for private use — ‘ to smell 
to ’ — like that prepared for the altar, merely im- 
plies, we apprehend, that the sacred incense had 
a peculiarly rich fragrance before being burnt, 
which was forbidden to be imitated in common 
perfumes. 

The incense is denoted by the words "lDpft 
miktar (Exod. xxx. 1); "lOp hitter (Jer. xliv. 
21); and JYHDp kituroth (Exod. xxx. 1 ; xxxi. 
11; Ezek. xvi. 18); all of which are equally 
from the root IDp, which, in Piliel, signifies gene- 
rally to raise an odour by burning ; and in the 
verbal form it is applied not only to the offering 
of incense but also of sacrifices, the smoke or efllu- 
vium of which is regarded as an acceptable or sweet 
odour to God. Indeed, the word which denotes 
an incense of spices in Exod. xxx. 1 describes 
an incense of fat in Ps. lxvi. 15. 

The ingredients of the sacred incense are enume- 
rated with great precision in Exod. xxx. 34, 35 : 
‘ Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte (*)D3 netaph ), 

and onycha (n^riu2 sliechcleph ), and galbanum 

(n:n*?n chelbenah ) ; these sweet spices with pure 

frankincense (run 1 ? lebonafi) : of each shall 
there be a like weight. And thou shalt make of 
it a perfume, a confection after the art of the 
apothecary, tempered together, pure and holy.’ 
For an explanation of these various ingredients, 
we must refer to their several Hebrew names in 
the present work. The further directions are, 
that this precious compound should be made or 
broken up into minute particles, and that it 
should be deposited, as a very holy thing, in the 
tabernacle ‘ before the testimony ’ (or ark). As 
the ingredients are so minutely specified, there 
was nothing to prevent wealthy persons from 
having a similar perfume for private use : and 
this, therefore, was forbidden under pain of ex- 
communication ; ‘ Ye shall not make to your- 
selves according to the composition thereof : it 
shall be unto thee holy for the Lord. Whosoever 
shall make like unto that, to smell thereto, shall 
even be cut off from his people ’ (ver. 37, 38). 


The word which describes the various ingredi- 
ents ns being ‘tempered together’ literally means 

‘ salted’ (nVoO mcmullach ). The Chaldee and 
Greek versions have, however, set the example of 
rendering it by ‘mixed' or ‘ tempered ,* as if their 
idea was that the dillerent ingredients were to be 
mixed together, just as salt is mixed with any 
substance over which it is sprinkled. Ainsworth 
contends for the literal meaning, inasmuch as the 
law (Lev. ii. 13) expressly says, ‘ With all thine 
offerings thou shalt oiler salt.’ In support of this 
he cites Maimonides, who affirms that there was 
not any thing offered on the altar without salt, 
except the wine of the drink oiler mg, and the 
blood, and the wood; and of the incense he says r 
still more expressly, that ‘they added to it a cal) 
of salt.’ In accordance with this, it is supposed, 
our Saviour says, ‘ Every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt ’ (Mark ix. 49). Ainsworth further re- 
marks : ‘ If our speech is to he always with grace, 
seasoned with salt, as the apostle teaches (Col. 
iv. (>), how much more should our incense, our 
prayers unto God, be therewith seasoned?’ It is, 
however, dillicult to see how so anomalous a sub- 
stance as salt could well he combined in the 
preparation ; and if it was used, as we incline 
to think that it was, it was probably added in the 
act of offering. 

The above reference to Maimonides reminds us 
of the reason which he assigns, in the More Ne- 
vochim , for the use of incense in the Jewish 
ritual service : ‘ To prevent the stench which 

would otherwise have been occasioned by the 
number of beasts every day slaughtered in the 
sanctuary, God ordaim d that incense should be 
burned in it every morning and evening, and 
thereby rendered the odour of the sanctuary and of 
the vestments of those that ministered exceedingly 
grateful ; which has occasioned the saying of our 
rabbins, That the odour of the incense extended 
to Jericho. This, therefore, is another of the pre- 
cepts conducing to the reverence and veneration 
which ought to be entertained for the sanctuary : 
for if the perfume thereof had not been pleasant, 
but the contrary, it would have produced con- 
tempt instead of veneration, since a grateful 
odour pleases and attracts, while an unpleasant 
one disgusts and repels/ 

This is very well ; and no doubt the use of 
incense, which we always find in religions where 
worship is rendered by sacrifice, had its origin in 
some such considerations. But we are not to lose 
sight of the symbolical meaning of this grateful 
o liering. It was a symbol of prayer . It was 
offered at the time when the people were in the 
posture and act of prayer ; and their orisons were 
supposed to be presented to God by the priest, and 
to ascend to Him in the smoke and odour of that 
fragrant offering. This beautiful idea of the in- 
cense frequently occurs in Scripture (comp. Ps. 
cxli. 2; Mai. i. 11; Zech. xiv. 16; Acts x. 4; 
Rev. v. 8 : viii. 4). 

INCHANTMENTS. [Witchcraft.] 

INDIA (-nn ; Sept. ’I* /Sod?). This name 

occurs only in Esther i. 1 ; viii. 9, where the Per- 
sian king is described as reigning ‘ from India 
unto Ethiopia, over a hundred and seven and 
twenty provinces/ It is found again, however, in 
the Apocrypha, where India is mentioned among 
i the countries which the Romans took from Anti- 
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ochus and gave to Eumenes (1 Macc. viii. 8). It 
is also with some reason conceived that in Acts li. 
0, we should read 'IySiW, India, and not Tov8a(av 9 
Judaea. If this could be admitted, an interesting 
subject of inquiry would arise ; for these dwellers 
in India — that is, Jews of India — are described 
as being present in Jerusalem at the Passover. 
There is much to say in favour of this reading, 
but more in favour of Idumaea ; for the name of 
that country, *1 dov/xaiav, might, much more easily 
than that of India, ’I i/diav, have been accidentally, 
or rather carelessly, corrupted into ’I ovSaiau : and, 
at the same time, the name of Idumaea would 
come better into the list than that of India, seeing 
that the enumeration is manifestly taken from 
east to west; which allows Idumaea with great 
propriety to follow Mesopotamia, but forbids India 
to do so. Whichever may be right, Judaea can- 
not but be wrong ; and, indeed, on the face of the 
list, we cannot but see the superfluousness of the 
information, that the people of Judaea were present 
in their own city at the Passover. 

It is evident on the face of the above intima- 
tions, and indeed from all ancient history, that the 
country known as India in ancient times extended 
more to the west, and did not reach so far to the 
east — that is, was not known so far to the east — 
as the India of the moderns. When we read of 
ancient India, we must cleaily not understand 
the whole of Hindostan, but chiefly the northern 
parts of it, or the countries between the Indus and 
the Ganges ; although it is not necessary to assert 
that the rest of that peninsula, particularly its 
western coast, was then altogether unknown. It 
was from this quarter that the Persians and Greeks 
(to whom we are indebted for the earliest accounts 
of India) invaded the country ; and this was con- 
sequently the region which first became generally 
known. The countries bordering on the Ganges 
continued to be involved in obscurity, the great 
kingdom of the Prasians excepted, which, situated 
nearly above the modem Bengal, was dimly dis- 
cernible. The nearer we approach the Indus, the 
more clear becomes our knowledge of the ancient 
geography of the country ; and it follows that the 
districts of which at the present day we know the 
least, were anciently best known. Besides, the 
western and northern boundaries were not the 
same as at present. To the west, India was not 
then bounded by the river Indus, but by a chain 
of mountains which, under the name of Koh 
(whence the Grecian appellation of the Indian 
Caucasus), extended from Bactria to Makran, or 
Gedrosia, enclosing the kingdoms of Candahar 
and Cabul, the modern kingdom of Eastern Persia, 
or Afghanistan. These districts anciently formed 
part of India, as well as, further to the south, the 
less perfectly known countries of the Arabi and 
Haurs (the Arabitae and Oritae of Arrian, vi. 21), 
bordering on Gedrosia. This western boundary 
continued at all times the same, and was removed 
to the Indus only in consequence of the victories 
of Nadir Shah. 

lowards the north, ancient India overpassed 
not less its present limit. It comprehended the 
whoie of the mountainous region above Caslimir, 
Badakslian, Belur Land, the western boundary 
mountains ot Little Bucharia, or Little Thibet 
and even the desert of Cobi, so far as it was 
known. The discovery of a passage by sea to 
the coasts of India has contributed to withdiaw 


from these regions the attention of Europeans, 
and left them in an obscurity which hitherto has 
been little disturbed, although the current of 
events seems likely ere long to lead to our better 
knowledge. 

From this it appears that the India of Scripture 
included no part of the present India, seeing that it 
was confined to the territories possessed by the Per- 
sians and the Syrian Greeks, that never extended 
beyond the Indus, which, since the time of Nadir 
Shah, has been regarded as the western boundary 
of India. Something of India beyond the Indus 
became known through the conquering march of 
Alexander, and still more through that of Seleu- 
cus Nicator, who penetrated to the banks of the 
Ganges ; but the notions thus obtained are not 
embraced in the Scriptural notices, which, both 
in the canonical and the Apocryphal text, are 
confined to Persian India. (See Heeren’s Histo- 
rical Researches , i. c. 1, § 3, on Persian India; 
and Rennel’s Geog. of Herodotus'). 

INHERITANCE. The laws and observances 
which determine the acquisition and regulate the 
devolution of property, are among the influences 
which affect the vital interests of states ; and it is 
therefore of high consequence to ascertain the 
nature and bearing of the laws and observances 
relating to this subject, which come to us with 
the sanction of the Bible. We may also premise 
that, in a condition of society such as that in 
which we now live, wherein the two diverging 
tendencies which favour immense accumulations 
on the one hand, and lead to poverty and pau- 
perism on the other, are daily becoming more 
and more decided, disturbing, and baneful, there 
seems to be required on the part of those who 
take Scripture as their guide, a careful study of 
the foundations of human society, and of the 
laws of property, as they are developed in the 
divine records which contain the revealed will of 
God. 

That will, in truth, as it is the source of all 
created things, and specially of the earth and 
its intelligent denizen, man, so is it the original 
foundation of property, and of the laws by which 
its inheritance should be regulated. God, as the 
Creator of the earth, gave it to man to be held, 
cultivated, and enjoyed (Gen. i. 28, sq. ; Ps. 
cxv. 16 ; Eccles. v. 9). The primitive records 
are too brief and fragmentary to supply us with 
any details respecting the earliest distribution 
or transmission of landed property ; but from 
the passages to which reference has been made, 
the important fact appears to be established 
beyond a question, that the origin of property is to 
be found, not in the achievements of violence, the 
success of the sword, or any imaginary implied 
contract, but in the will and the gift of the com- 
mon Creator and bountiful Father of the human 
race. It is equally clear that the gift was made, 
not to any favoured portion of our race, but to 
the race itself — to man as represented by our 
great primogenitor, to whom the use of the divine 
gift was first graciously vouchsafed. The indi- 
vidual appropriation of portions of the earth, and 
the transmission of the parts thus appropriated, 
in other words, the consuetudinary laws of pro- 
perty, would be determined in each instance by 
the peculiar circumstances in which an indivi- 
dual, a family, or a clan, might find itself placed 
in relation to the world and its other inhabitants ; 
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nor is it now, in the absence of written evidence, 
possible to ascertain, anil it is useless, if not worse, 
to attempt to conjecture, what these laws were. 
This, however, is certain, that if in any case 
they intlieted injury, if they aided the aggran- 
disement of tlie few, anil tended to the depression 
of the many, they thereby became unjust, and not 
only lost their divine sanction, but, by opposing 
the very purposes for which the earth was given to 
man, and operating in contravention of the divine 
will, they were disowned and condemned of God, 
the tenure of the pro])erty was forfeited, and a 
recurrence to first principles and a re-distribution 
became due alike to the original donor, and to 
those whom He had intended impartially to be- 
nefit. 

The enforcement of these principles has, in 
different periods of human history, been made by 
the seen hand of God, in those terrible providen- 
tial visitations which upturn the very foundations 
of society and reconstruct the social frame. The 
Deluge was a kind of revocation of the divine 
gift ; the Creator took back into his own hands 
the earth which men had tilled with injustice 
and violence. The trust, however, was, after that 
terrible punishment, once more committed to 
man, to be held, not for himself, but for God, 
and to be so used and improved as to further 
the divine will by furthering human good. Anil, 
whatever conduct may have been pursued, at any 
period, at variance with the divine purpose, yet it 
is in trust, not in absolute possession, it is for 
God’s purposes, not. our own, that the earth at 
large, and every portion of the earth, has been 
and is still held. In truth, man is the tenant, 
nor the proprietor, of the earth. It is the tem- 
porary use, not the permanent possession of it 
that he enjoys. The lord of ten thousand broad 
acres, equally with the poor penniless squatter, is 
a sojourner and pilgrim in the land, as all his 
fathers were, and is bound, not less than the 
other, to remember, not only that property has 
its duties as well as its rights, but also that 
its best titles are held by a momentary tenure, 
revocable at the will of an omnipotent power, 
and subject to unerring scrutiny, in regard both 
to their origin and their use, in a court where 
the persons of men are not respected, where justice 
is laid to the line, and judgment to the plummet 
(Isa. xviii. 17). 

The impression which the original gift of the 
earth was calculated to make on men, the Great 
Donor was pleased, in the case of Palestine, to 
render, for his own wise purposes, more decided 
and emphatic by an express re-donation to the 
patriarch Abraham (Gen. xiii. 14, sq.). Many 
years, however, elapsed before the promise was 
fulfilled. Meanwhile the notices which we have 
regarding the state of property in the patriarchal 
ages, are few and not very definite. The products 
of the earth, however, were at an early period ac- 
cumulated and held as property. Violence in- 
vaded the possession; opposing violence recovered 
the goods. War soon sprang out of the passions 
of the human heart. The necessity of civil go- 
vernment was felt. Consuetudinary laws ac- 
cordingly developed themselves. The head of 
the family was supreme. His will was law. The 
physical superiority which he possessed gave him 
this dominion. The same influence would secure 
its transmission in the male rather than the fe- 


male line. II ence too the rise of the rights of 
primogeniture. In the early condition of society 
which is called patriarchal, landed property had 
its origin, indeed, but could not be held of first 
importance by those who led a wandering life, 
shifting continually, as convenience suggested, 
from one spot to another. Cattle were then the 
chief property (Gen. xxiv. 35). But land, it* held, 
was held on a freehold tenure ; nor could any 
other tenure have come into existence till more 
complex and artificial relations arose, resulting, in 
all probability, from the increase of population 
and the relative insnfliciency of food. When 
Joseph went down into Egypt, he appears to have 
found the freehold tenure prevailing, which, how- 
ever, he converted into a tenancy at will, or, at 
any rate, into a conditional tenancy. Other in- 
timations are found in Genesis which confirm 
the general statements which have just been 
made. Daughters do not appear to have had any 
inheritance. If there are any exceptions to this 
rule, they only serve to prove it. Tims Job (the 
book so called is undoubtedly very old, so that 
there is no impropriety in citing it in this con- 
nection) is recorded (xlii. 15) to have given his 
daughters an inheritance conjointly with their 
brothers — a record which of itself proves the sin- 
gularity of the proceeding, and establishes our 
position that inheritance generally followed the 
male line. How highly the privileges conferred 
by primogeniture were valued, may be learnt from 
the history of Jacob and Esau. In the patriarchal 
age doubtless these rights were very great. The 
eldest son, as being by nature the first fitted for 
command, assumed influence and control, under 
his father, over the family and its dependents ; 
and when the father was removed by death, he 
readily, and as if by an act of Providence, took 
his fathers place. Thus he succeeded to the pro- 
perty in succeeding to the headship of the family, 
the clan, or the tribe. At first the eldest son most 
probably took exclusive possession of Ids father’s 
property and power; and when, subsequently, a 
division became customary, he would still retain 
the largest share — a double portion, if not more 
(Gen. xxvii. 25, 29, 40). That in the days 
of Abraham other sons partook with the eldest, 
and that too though they were sons of concubines, 
is clear from the story of Hagar’s expulsion : — 
c Cast out (said Sarah) this bondwoman and her 
son ; for the son of this bondwoman shall not be 
heir with my son, even with Isaac ’ (Gen. xxi. 10). 
The few notices left us in Genesis of the transfer 
of property from hand to hand are interesting, 
and bear a remarkable similarity to what takes 
place in Eastern countries even at this day (Gen. 
xxi. 22, sq. ; xxiii. 9, sq.). The purchase of 
the Cave of Machpelah as a family burying- 
place for Abraham, detailed in the last passage, 
serves to show the safety of property at that early 
period, and the facility with which an inheritance 
was transmitted even to sons’ sons (comp. Gen. 
xlix. 29). That it was customary, during the 
father’s lifetime, to make a disposition of property, 
is evident from Gen. xxiv. »35, where it is said 
that Abraham had given all he had to Isaac. This 
statement is further confirmed by ch. xxv. 5, 6, 
where it is added that Abraham gave to the sons 
of his concubines c gifts, sending them away from 
Isaac his son, while he yet lived, eastward unto 
the east country.’ Sometimes, however, so far 
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were the children of unmarried females from 
being dismissed with a gilt, that they shared, 
with what we should term the legitimate children, 
in the father’s property and rights. Thus Dan 
and Naphfali were sons of Bilhali, Rachel s maid, 
whom she gave to her husband, failing to bear 
children herself. So Gad and Asher were, under 
similar circumstances, sons of Zilpah, Leah s 
maid (Gen. xxx. 2-14). In the event of the 
eldest son’s dying in the father’s lifetime, the 
next soil took his place; and it the eldest son left 
a widow, the next son made her his wife (Gen. 
xxxviii. 7, sq.), the offspring of which union was 
reckoned to the first-born and deceased son. 
Should the second likewise die, the third son 
took his place (Gen. xxxviii. 11). While the 
rights of the first-born were generally established 
and recognised, yet were they sometimes set aside 
in favour of a younger child. The blessing of 
the father or the grandsire seems to have been an 
act essential in the devolution of power and pro- 
perty — in its effects not unlike wills and testa- 
ments with us ; and instances are not wanting in 
which this (so to term it) testamentary bequest 
set aside consuetudinary laws, and gave prece- 
dence to a younger son (Gen. xlviii. 15, sq.). 
Special claims on the parental regards were ac- 
knowledged and rewarded by special gifts, as in 
the case of Jacob's donation to Joseph (Gen. 
xlviii. 22). In a similar manner, bad conduct 
on the part of the eldest son (as well as of others) 
subjected him, if not to the loss of his rights of 
property, yet to the evil influence of his father’s 
dying malediction (Gen. xlix. 3) ; while the good 
and favoured, though younger, son was led by 
the paternal blessing to anticipate, and probably 
also to reap, the richest inheritance of individual 
and social happiness (Gen. xlix. 8-22). 

The original promise made to Abraham of the 
land of Palestine was solemnly repeated to Isaac 
(Gen. xxvi. 3), the reason assigned being, be- 
cause 4 Abraham obeyed my voice and kept my 
charge, my commandments, my statutes, and my 
laws while it is expressly declared that the 
earlier inhabitants of the country were dispos- 
sessed and destined to extermination for the 
greatness of their iniquity. The possession of 
the promised land was embraced by Isaac in his 
dying benediction to Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 3, 4), to 
whom God vouchsafed (Gen. xxviii. 15 ; see also 
xxxv. 10, 11) to give a renewed assurance of the 
destined inheritance. That this donation, how- 
ever, was held to be dependent for the time and 
manner of its fulfilment on the divine will, ap- 
pears from Gen. xxxiii. 18, where Jacob, on 
coming into the land of Canaan, bought for an 
hundred pieces of money ‘ a parcel of a field, at 
the hand of the children of Hamor.’ Delayed 
though the execution of the promise was, con- 
fidence never deserted the family of Abraham, so 
that Joseph, dying in the land of Egypt, assured 
his brothers that they would be visited of God 
and placed in possession of Canaan, enjoining on 
them, in this conviction, that, when conducted 
to their possession, they should carry his bones 
with them out of Egypt (Gen. 1. 25). 

A promise thus given, thus repeated, and thus 
believed, easily, and indeed unavoidably, became 
the fundamental principle of that settlement of 
property which Moses made when at length he 
had effected the divine will in the redemption 
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of the children of Israel. The observances and 
practices, too, which we have noticed as prevailing 
among the patriarchs would, no doubt, have great 
influence on the laws which the Jewish legislator 
originated or sanctioned. The land of Canaan 
was divided among the twelve tribes descended 
through Isaac and Jacob from Abraham. The 
division was made by lot for an inheritance 
among the families of the sons of Israel, accord- 
ing to the tribes, and to the number and size of 
families in each tribe. The tribe of Levi, how- 
ever, had no inheritance, but forty-eight cities with 
their suburbs were assigned to the Levites, each 
tribe giving according to the number of cities 
that fell to its share (Num. xxxiii. 50 ; xxxiv. 1 ; 
xxxv. 1). The inheritance thus acquired was 
never to leave the tribe to which it belonged; 
every tribe was to keep strictly to its own inherit- 
ance. An heiress, in consequence, was not allowed 
to marry out of her own tribe, lest property should 
pass by her marriage into another tribe (Num. 
xxxvi. 6-9). This restriction led to the marriage 
of heiresses with their near relations : thus the 
daughters of Zelopliehad 4 were married unto their 
father’s brother’s sons,’ 4 and their inheritance re- 
mained in the tribe of the family of their father ’ 
(ver. 11, 12; comp. Joseph. Antiq . iv. 7. 5). In 
general cases the inheritance went to sons, the 
first-born receiving a double portion, ‘for he is 
the beginning of his father’s strength.’ If a man 
had two wives, one beloved, the other hated, and 
if the first-born were the son of her who was 
hated, he nevertheless was to enjoy 4 the right of 
the first-born’ (Deut. xxi. 15). If a man left no 
sons, the inheritance passed to his daughters ; if 
there was no daughter, it went to his brothers ; in 
case there were no brothers, it was given to his 
father’s brothers; if his father had no brothers, 
it came into possession of the nearest kinsman 
(Num. xxvii. 8). The land was Jehovah’s, and 
could not therefore be permanently alienated. 
Every fiftieth year, whatever land had been sold 
returned to its former owner. The value and 
price of land naturally rose or fell in proportion 
to the number of years there were to elapse prior 
to the ensuing fiftieth or jubilee-year. If he who 
sold the land, or a kinsman, could redeem the 
land before the year of jubilee, it was to be 
restored to him on his paying to the purchaser 
the value of the produce of the years remaining 
till the jubilee. Houses in villages or unw ailed 
towns might not be sold for ever ; they were re- 
stored at the jubilee, and might at any time be 
redeemed. If a man sold a dwelling-house situ- 
ated in a walled city, he had the option of re- 
deeming it within the space of a full year after it 
had been sold ; but if it remained unredeemed, it 
belonged to the purchaser, and did not return to 
him who sold it even at the jubilee (Lev. xxv. 8, 
23). The Levites were not allowed to sell the 
land in the suburbs of their cities, though they 
might dispose of the cities themselves, which, 
however, were redeemable at any time, and must 
return at the jubilee to their original possessors 
(Lev. xxvii. 16). 

The regulations which the laws of Moses esta- 
blished rendered wills, or a testamentary dispo- 
sition of (at least) landed property, almost, if not 
quite, unnecessary ; we accordingly find no pro- 
vision for anything of the kind. Some difficulty 
may have been now and then occasioned, when 
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near relations failed ; hut this was met hy the 
traditional law, which furnished minute direc- 
tions oil the point (Misch. Baba Bathra , iv. 3, 
c, S, 9). Personal projxTty would naturally fol- 
low the land, or might lie bequeathed hy word of 
mouth. At a later period of the Jewish polity 
the mention of wills is found, but the idea seems 
to have been taken from foreign nations. In 
princely families they appear to have been used, as 
we learn from Josephus (Antiq* xiii. 1(3. 1 ; xvii. 
3. 2 ; l)c Bell. Jiul. ii. 2. 3) ; but such a prac- 
tice can hardly sutlice to establish the general 
u?e of wills among the people. In the New Tes- 
tament, however, wills are expressly mentioned 
(Gal. iii. 15; Ileb. ix. 17). Michaelis ( Com- 
mentaries , i. 131) asserts that the phrase (2 Sam. 

xvii. 23 ; 2 Kings XX. 1: HIV) ‘sot thine 

house in order 7 has reference to a will or testa- 
ment. But his grounds are by no means sufficient ; 
the literal rendering of the words being, 4 give 
commands to thy house. 7 The utmost which 
such an expression could inferentially be held to 
comprise in regard to property, is a dying and 
final distribution of personal property ; and we 
know that it was not unusual for fathers to make, 
while yet alive, a division of their goods among 
their children (Luke xv. 12 ; Roseimiiill. Mor- 
genl . v. 197). — J. R. B. 

INK, INKIIORN. [Writing.] 

INSPIRATION. This word is sometimes 
used to denote the excitement and action of a 
fervent imagination in the poet or orator. But 
even in this case there is generally a reference to 
some supposed divine influence, to which the ex- 
cited action is owing. It is once used in Scrip- 
ture to denote that divine agency hy which mail 
is endued with the faculties of an intelligent 
being, when it is said, 4 the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty giveth him understanding. 7 But the in- 
spiration now to be considered is that which 
belonged to those who wrote the Scriptures, and 
which is particularly spoken of in 2 Tim. iii. 16, 
and in 2 Pet. i. 21 : 4 All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God 4 Holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 7 These pas- 
sages relate specially to the Old Testament; 
but there is at least equal reason to predicate 
divine inspiration of the New Testament. 

The definition which Dr. Knapp gives of in- 
spiration is the one we shall adopt. He says, 
4 It may be best defined, according to the repre- 
sentations of the Scriptures themselves, as an ex- 
traordinary divine agency upon teachers while 
giving instruction , whether oral or written , by 
which they were taught what and how they 
should write or speak" Or we may say more 
briefly, that the sacred penmen were completely 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit, or that they 
wrote under a plenary inspiration. Dr. Calamy’s 
definition agrees substantially with that of Dr. 
Knapp. 

To prove that the Scriptures are divinely in- 
spired we might with propriety refer to the 
excellence of the doctrines, precepts, and pro- 
mises, and other instructions, which they contain ; 
to the simplicity and majesty of their style ; to 
the agreement of the different parts, and the 
scope of the whole ; especially to the full dis- 
covery they make of man’s fallen and ruined 
state, and the way of salvation through a Re- 


deemer; together with their power to enlighten 
and sanctify the heart, and the accompanying 
witness of the spirit in believers. These are cir- 
cumstances of real importance, and the discerning 
advocates of inspiration have not overlooked them. 
But the more direct and conclusive evidence that 
the Scriptures were divinely inspired is found in 
the testimony of the writers themselves . And 
as the writers did, by working miracles, and in 
other ways, sufficiently authenticate their divine 
commission, and establish their authority and in- 
fallibility as teachers of divine truth, their 
testimony, in regard to their own inspiration, is 
entitled to our full confidence. For who can doubt 
that they were as competent to judge of, and 
as much disposed to speak the truth on this sub- 
ject as on any other? If then we admit their 
divine commission and authority, why should we 
not rely upon t lie plain testimony which they 
give concerning the divine assistance afforded 
them in their work? To reject their testimony in 
this case would he to impeach their veracity, and 
thus to take away the foundation of the Christian 
religion. And it is well known that those who 
deny the justice of the claim which they set up 
to divine inspiration, do, in fact, give up the in- 
fallible truth and authority of the Scriptures, and 
adopt the principles of deism. 

It is, then, of the first importance to inquire 
what representations are made by the prophets, 
and by Christ and his apostles, respecting the inspi- 
ration, and the consequent authority, of the sacred 
Scriptures. 

The prophets generally professed to speak the 
word of God. What they taught was introduced 
and confirmed by a 4 Thus saith the Lord or 
4 The Lord spake to me, saying. 7 And, in one 
way or another, they gave clear proof that they 
were divinely commissioned, and spoke in the 
name of God, or as it is expressed in the New 
Testament, that God spake by them. 

But the strongest and most satisfactory proof of 
the inspiration and divine authority of the Old 
Testament writings, is found in the testimony of 
Christ and the apostles. 

The Lord Jesus Christ possessed the spirit of 
wisdom without measure, and came to bear wit- 
ness to the truth. His works proved that lie was 
wliat he declared himself to be — the Messiah, the 
great Prophet, the infallible Teacher. The faith 
which rests on him rests on a rock. As soon then 
as we learn how he regarded the Scriptures, we 
have reached the end of our inquiries. His word 
is truth. Now every one who carefully attends 
to the four Gospels will find, that Christ every- 
where spoke of that collection of writings called 
the Scripture, as the word of God ; that he re- 
garded the whole in this light ; that he treated 
the Scripture, and every part of it, as infallibly 
true, and as clothed with divine authority, — thus 
distinguishing it from every mere human produc- 
tion. Nothing written by man can be entitled to 
the respect which Christ showed to the Scriptures. 
This, to all Christians, is direct and incontro- 
vertible evidence of the divine origin of the 
Scriptures, and is, by itself, perfectly conclusive. 

But there is clear concurrent evidence, and 
evidence still more specific, in the writings of the 
Apostles. In two texts in particular, divine in- 
spiration is positively asserted. In the first (2 
Tim. iii. 16), Paul lays it down as the cliarac- 
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terististic of ‘ all Scripture,' that it ‘is given by 
inspiration of God' (Q£6 tvvsv<ttos, ‘ divinely in- 
spired'); and from this results its profitableness. 
Some writers think that the passage should be 
rendered thus : All divinely inspired Scripture, 
or, all Script lire, being divinely inspired , is 
profitable. According to the common render- 
ing, inspiration is predicated of all Scripture. 
According to the other, it is presupposed, as the 
attribute of the subject. But this rendering is 
liable to insuperable objections. For Qt6Trvev- 
crros and axpe\ipos are connected by the con- 
junction nal, and must both be predicates, if 
either of them is; and unless one of them is a 
predicate there is no complete sentence. Hen- 
derson remarks, that the mode of construction re- 
ferred to ‘ is at variance with a common rule of 
Greek syntax, which requires, that when two 
adjectives are closely joined, as Oeiwrevaros and 
a)(p€\epos here are, if there be an ellipsis of the 
substantive verb icrn, this verb must be supplied 
after the former of the two, and regarded as re- 
peated after the latter. Now there exists pre- 
cisely such an ellipsis in the case before us ; and 
as there is nothing in the context which would 
lead to any exception to the rule, we are bound 
to yield to its force.’ And he adds, that ‘ the 
evidence in favour of the common rendering, 
derived from the Fathers, and almost all the ver- 
sions, is most decided.’ It cannot for a moment 
be admitted, that the Apostle meant to signify 
that divine inspiration belongs to a part of Scrip- 
ture, but not to the whole ; or that he meant, as 
Semler supposes, to furnish a criterion by which 
to judge whether any work is inspired or not, 
namely, its utility . ‘That author proceeds fear- 
lessly to apply this criterion to the books of the 
Old Testament, and to lop oft* eight of them, as 
not possessing the requisite marks of legitimacy. 
Most of the German divines adopt Semler's hypo- 
thesis.’ But it is very manifest that such a sense 
is not by any means suggested by the passage 
itself, and that it is utterly precluded by other 
parts of the New Testament. For neither Christ 
nor any one of his apostles ever intimates a dis- 
tinction between some parts of Scripture which 
are inspired and other parts which are not in- 
spired. The doctrine which is plainly asserted 
in the text under consideration, and which is 
fully sustained by the current language of the 
New Testament, is, that all the writings deno- 
minated the Scriptures are divinely inspired . 

The other text (2 Pet. i. 21) teaches that ‘ Pro- 
phecy came not by the will of man, but holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. This passage, which the apostle Peter 
applied particularly to the subject of which he 
was speaking, may be considered as explanatory 
of what is intended by inspiration. For to say 
that all Scripture is divinely inspired, and that 
men oi God wrote it as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, is one and the same thing. 

The various texts in which Christ and the Apos- 
tles speak of Scripture as the word of God, and 
as invested with authority to decide all questions 
of truth and duty, fully correspond with the texts 
above considered. 

From this view of the 'subject it follows, that 
the attempt which has been made by a certain 
class of writers, to account for the production of 
the whole or any part of the Scriptures by the 


will or agency, the ingenuity, diligence or fide- 
lity of men, in the use of the means within their 
reach, without the supernatural influence of the 
spirit, is utterly at variance with the teachings of 
Christ and the Apostles as to the origin of the 
sacred writings. 

As the Christian dispensation surpasses the 
former in all spiritual privileges and gifts, it is 
reasonable to presume that the New Testament 
was written under at least an equal degree of 
divine influence with the Old, and that it comes 
recommended to us by equal characteristics of 
infallible truth. But of this there is clear positive 
evidence from the New Testament itself. 

In the first place, Jesus Christ, whose works 
proved him to be the great unerring Teacher, and 
to be possessed of all power in Heaven and earth, 
gave commission to his Apostles to act in his 
stead, and to carry out the work of instruction 
which he had begun, confirming their authority 
by investing them with power to perform miracles. 
But how could such a commission have answered 
the end proposed, had not the Divine Spirit so 
guided the Apostles as to render them infallible 
and perfect teachers of divine truth ? 

But, secondly, in addition to this, Jesus ex- 
pressly promised to give them the Holy Spirit, 
to abide with them continually, and to guide 
them into all the truth. He said to them, ‘ When 
they shall deliver you up, take no thought how 
or what ye shall speak ; for it shall be given you 
in the same hour what ye shall speak. For it is 
not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Father 
that speaketh in you.' Storr and Flatt think this 
is the idea intended': ‘ The instructions which 
ye in general give are derived not so much from 
yourselves as from the Holy Spirit. Hence, when 
ye are called on to defend your doctrines, ye need 
feel no anxiety, but may confidently rely on the 
Holy Spirit to vindicate his own doctrines, by 
suggesting to you the very words of your defence.’ 
If these promises were not fulfilled, then Jesus 
was not a true prophet. If they were fulfilled, as 
they certainly were, then the Apostles had the 
constant assistance of the Holy Spirit, and, whe- 
ther engaged in speaking or writing, were under 
divine guidance, and, of course, were liable to no 
mistakes either as to the matter or manner of their 
instructions. 

In the third place, the writers of the New 
Testament manifestly considered themselves to 
be under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
their instructions, whether oral or written, to be 
clothed with divine authority, as the word of 
God. 

‘We speak,’ they say, ‘as of God.’ Again, 

6 W hich things we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but in words which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth.’ They declared what they 
taught to be the word of God, and the things 
they wrote to be the commandments of God. 
Now the Apostles, being honest, unassuming, 
humble men, would never have spoken of them- 
selves and their writings in such a manner, had 
they not known themselves to be under the un- 
erring guidance of the Holy Spirit, and their 
instructions perfectly in accordance with the mind 
of God. 

From several passages in Paul’s epistles to the 
Corinthians, it has been supposed that, in the 
cases reierred to, he meant to disclaim inspiration. 
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Hut that those passages will hour another con- 
struction, and ought to he understood in another 
manner, has been satisfactorily argued by several 
waiters, particularly by Ilahlane and Gansscn in 
their treatises on inspiration, and by Henderson 
in his lectures. And the writer of this article 
would take the liberty to refer also to his lectures 
on the same subject. 

It is perfectly consistent with the plenary in- 
spiration here maintained, that God operated on 
the minds of inspired men in a variety of ways, 
sometimes by audible words, sometimes by direct 
inward suggestions, sometimes by outward visible 
signs, sometimes by the Urim and Thmnmim, 
and sometimes by dreams and visions. This 
variety in the mode of divine iitlluence detracted 
nothing from its certainty. God made known 
his will equally in different ways; and, whatever 
the mode of his operation, he made it manifest to 
his servants that the things revealed were from 
him. 

But inspiration was concerned not only in 
making known the will of God to prophets and 
apostles, but also in giving (hem direction iti 
writing the sacred books . They wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost . And in this, 
also, there was a diversity in the mode of divine 
influence. Sometimes t lie Spirit of God moved 
and guided his servants to write things which they 
could not know by natural means, such as new 
doctrines or precepts, or predictions of future 
events. Sometimes he moved and guided them 
to write the history of events which w ere wholly 
or partly known to them by tradition, or by the 
testimony of their contemporaries, or by their own 
observation or experience. In all these cases the 
Divine Spirit effectually preserved them from all 
error, and influenced them to write just so much 
and in such a manner as God saw to be best. 
Sometimes he moved and guided them to write a 
summary record of larger histories, containing 
what his infinite wisdom saw to be adapted to the 
end in view, that is, the benefit of his people in 
all ages. Sometimes he influenced them to make 
a record of important maxims in common use, or 
to write new ones, derived either from their own 
reason or experience, or from special divine 
teaching. Sometimes he influenced them to write 
parables or allegories, particularly suited to make 
a salutary impression of divine things on the 
minds of men ; and sometimes to record super- 
natural visions. In these and all other kinds of 
writing the sacred penmen manifestly needed 
special divine guidance, as no man could of him- 
self attain to infallibility, and no wisdom, except 
that of God, was sutlicient to determine what 
things ought to he written for permanent use in 
the church, and what, manner of writing would 
be best fitted to promote the great ends of revela- 
tion. 

Some writers speak of different modes and 
different kinds, and even different degrees of in- 
spiration. And if their meaning is that God 
influenced the minds of inspired men in different 
wavs ; that he adopted a variety of modes in re- 
vealing divine things to their minds; that he 
guided them to give instruction in prose and in 
poetry, and in all the different forms of composi- 
tion ; that he moved and guided them to write 
history, prophecy, doctrines, commands, promises, 
reproofs, and exhortations, and that he adapted 


his mode of operation to each of these cases — 
against this no objection can he made. It is a 
tact, that the Scriptures exhibit specimens of all 
these different kinds of w riting and these different 
modes of divine instruction. Still each and 
every part of w hat was written was divinely in- 
spired, and equally so. It is all the word of God, 
and clothed with divine authority, as lunch as if 
it had all been made known and written in one 
way. 

Dr. Henderson, who labours perhaps with too 
much zeal against carrying inspiration to extreme 
lengths, still says that if those who hold to different 
modifications of inspiration intend that there are 
different modifications and degrees of authority 
given to Scripture, their opinion must meet with 
unqualified reprobation from every sincere be- 
liever. He insists that a diversity in the modes 
and degrees of divine operation did exist in llie 
work of inspiration, and that this diversity was 
the result of infinite wisdom adapting itself to 
different circumstances. lie thinks that, unless 
we admit such a diversity, we cannot form correct 
ideas of the subject. But he is confident that the 
distinction w hich he endeavours to establish is not 
in the slightest degree hostile to the divine au- 
thority of Scripture. He aflirms that no part of 
that holy book was written without miraculous 
influence ; that all parts were equally inspired ; 
that in regard to the whole volume the great end 
was infallibly attained, namely, the comm it incut 
to writing of precisely such matters as God de- 
signed for the religious instruction of mankind ; 
that the sacred penmen wrote what had for its 
object not merely the immediate benefit of indi- 
vidual persons or churches, but what would he 
useful to Christians in all future times ; and that 
in regai d to the most minute and inconsiderable 
things which the Scripture contains we are com- 
pelled to say, this also cometh from the Lord. 

The controversy among orthodox divines re- 
specting what is called verbal inspiration, appears 
to arise, in a great measure, from the different 
senses affixed to the phrase. Dr. Henderson, who 
is among the most candid and able writers op- 
posed to the doctrine of verbal inspiration, seems 
to understand the doctrine as denoting the imme- 
diate communication to the writers of every word, 
and syllable , and letter of what they wrote, inde- 
pendently of their intelligent agency and without 
any regard to their peculiar mental faculties or 
habits : — while those who most earnestly and suc- 
cessfully contend for the higher views of inspira- 
tion, particularly Calamy, Haldane, and Gaussen, 
consider the doctrine they maintain as entirely 
consistent with the greatest diversity of mental 
endowments, culture, and taste in the writers, and 
with the most perfect exercise of their intelligent 
agency, — consistent with their using their own 
memory, their own reason, their own manner of 
thinking, and their own language, — consistent, 
too, with their making what they were to write 
the subject of diligent and laborious study, — only 
insisting that it was all under the unerring 
guidance of the Divine Spirit. 

In a controversy of such a character as this, we 
may often succeed in removing difficulties, and 
in presenting the subject in a light which will he 
satisfactory to all concerned, by laying aside an 
ambiguous word or phrase, and making use of 
one which will express the idea intended with 
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clearness and certainty. The word verbal , in its 
most common senses, is not well suited to the 
present subject. According to the best philolo- 
gists its first signification is, ‘ spoken, expressed to 
the ear in words, not written.’ But no one sup- 
poses that when God inspired the sacred writers 
he generally spoke to them in audible words. It 
is, indeed, true, that he sometimes uttered articu- 
late words in making known his will, as at Sinai, 
at the baptism of Christ, and on some other occa- 
sions. In such cases he did, properly speaking, 
make verbal communications, or give verbal in- 
struction. But we should hardly call this verbal 
inspiration . Who can suppose that this was 
commonly, if ever, the way, in which God inspired 
holy men of old while engaged in writing the 
Scriptures ? Who can suppose that he taught 
them what to write by speaking words in their 
ears, as a man teaches his amanuensis? His in- 
fluence\vas doubtless inward . He guided them 
in writing by an operation in their minds . 

The next meaning of verbal is ‘ oral , uttered 
by the mouth ;’ and this agrees no better with our 
subject. Other significations of verbal are, ‘ con- 
sisting in mere words; respecting words only; 
literal ,’ as in a translation, 6 having word answer- 
ing to word.’ Neither of these senses is adapted 
to the subject. Now it would be nothing strange, 
if applying this word to inspiration, and thus 
giving it an unusual sense, should occasion need- 
less perplexity and confusion. For the sake of 
avoiding this evil, why would it not be expedient 
to employ such words as will convey the idea 
intended clearly and definitely ; and, if necessary, 
to incur the inconvenience of using an exact ex- 
planation, instead of the word or phrase which 
causes the difficulty ? 

The real question, and the whole question at 
issue, may be stated thus : did the work of the 
Divine Spirit in the sacred penmen relate to the 
language they used , or their manner of express- 
ing their ideas ; and if so, how far , and in what 
way ? 

All those with whom we are concerned in the 
discussion of this question, hold that divine in- 
spiration had some respect to the language em- 
ployed by the inspired writers, at least in the way 
of general supervision. And Dr. Henderson 
shows, in various passages of his excellent lectures, 
that there is no material difference between him 
and those who profess to maintain higher ground. 
He allows that, to a certaiu extent, what is called 
verbal inspiration , or the inspiration of words, 
took place. ‘ In recording what was immediately 
spoken with an audible voice by Jehovah, or by 
an angel interpreter ; in giving expression to 
points of revelation which entirely surpassed the 
comprehension of the writers ; in recording pro- 
phecies, the minute bearings of which they did 
not perceive ; in short, in committing to writing 
any of the dictates of the Spirit, which they could 
not have otherwise accurately expressed, the 
writers,’ he alleges, * were supplied with the 
words as well as the matter.’ He says, that 
even when Biblical writers made use of their own 
faculties, and wrote each one in his own manner, 
without having their mental constitution at all 
disturbed, they were yet 6 always secured by 
celestial influence against the adoption of any 
forms of speech, or collocation of words, that 
would have injured the exhibition of divine truth, 


or that did not adequately give it expression 
thaL the characteristic differences of style, so 
apparent among the sacred writers, were employed 
by the Holy Spirit for the purposes of inspiration, 
and ‘ were called forth in a rational way that 
the writers, ‘ being acted upon by the Divine 
Spirit, expressed themselves naturally ; that while 
the divine influence adapted itself to whatever 
was peculiar in the minds of inspired men, it 
constantly guided them in writing the sacred 
volume.’ He declares his belief that the Scrip- 
tures were written not under a partial or imper- 
fect, but under a plenary and infallible, inspira- 
tion ; that they were entirely the result of divine 
intervention, and are to be regarded as the oracles 
of Jehovah. Referring to 2 Tim. iii. 16, he says, 
( We are here expressly taught the divine inspi- 
ration of the whole of the Old Testament Codex ; 
that the Scriptures are inspired as written docu- 
ments ; that they are the result of the special 
and extraordinary influence of the Spirit, and 
contain whatever the Spirit caused to be written 
for our instruction.’ Referring to 1 Cor. ii. 13, 
he says, ‘ It is past all dispute that the apostle 
here unequivocally ascribes both the doctrines 
which he and his fellow- labourers taught, and 
their manner of propounding them, to the influ- 
ence of the same divine agent ;’ that the passage 
conveys the idea ‘ that the style , or mode of ex- 
pression which they used, was such as they were 
instructed by the Spirit to employ that c in 
delivering their doctrines they were under the 
constant guidance of the Great Instructor, and 
clothed them in that garb which he directed 
them to use that, in the passage alluded to, the 
apostle refers ‘ to the entire character of the style 
which the first teacheu of Christianity were 
taught to use in announcing its all important 
doctrines.’ The passage in Matt. x. 9, 10, he 
says, implies, c that the subject matter of apology 
was to be supplied to the apostles ; and they 
might be well assured that if this, which was the 
most important, was secured by divine instruc- 
tion, the mere expression would not be wanting.’ 
‘ To remove all ground of hesitation from their 
minds, our Lord says, it is not ye that speak , 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you . By his teaching and superintending influ- 
ence, they would always be enabled to express 
themselves in a manner worthy of the divine 
cause which they were called to defend — a man- 
ner which they could never have attained by the 
exertion of their unassisted powers ; so that, al- 
though these powers were not to be superseded, 
but employed, it was to be as the organs of the 
divine agency by which they were employed.’ 
And he concedes that, as to all practical pur- 
poses, they were favoured with divine influence 
in composing their writings, as well as in their 
public speaking. 

Our author says that on the day of Pentecost, 
when the apostles were filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and spake with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance, ‘ verbal inspiration in the 
strictest sense of the term took place.’ ‘ The im- 
mediate supply of words,’ he holds, ( was in this 
and every similar instance absolutely necessary.’ 
And he thinks that direct verbal inspiration was 
indispensably requisite in all instances in which 
prophets and apostles were employed to write 
what they did not clearly comprehend. The 
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pissages in which such terms as the word of God, 
the Lord spake , etc., occur, are, in this view, de- 
scriptive of immediate verbal communications, 
lie supposes that, in all such cases, words were 
literally spoken, or audibly pronounced by God 
himself, or by an angel in his name. In this 
opinion, however, I think he is mistaken. For 
unquestionably the word of the Lord often, if not 
generally, came to the prophets in the way of 
dreams, or other inodes of inward suggestion. 

The doctrine of a plenary inspiration of all 
Scripture in regard to the language employed, as 
well as the thoughts communicated, ought not to 
be rejected without valid reasons. The doctrine 
is so obviously important, and so consonant to the 
feelings of sincere piety, that those evangelical 
Christians who are pressed with speculative ob- 
jections against it, frequently, in the honesty of 
their hearts, advance opinions which fairly imply 
it. This is the case, as we have seen, with Dr. 
Henderson, who says, that the Divine Spirit 
guided the sacred penmen in writing the Scrip- 
tures ; that their mode of expression was such as 
they were instructed by the Spirit to employ ; 
that Paul ascribes not only the doctrines which 
the a]>ostles taught, but the entire character of 
their style , to the influence of the Spirit. He 
indeed says, that this does not always imply the 
immediate communication of the words of Scrip- 
ture ; and he says it with good reason. For im- 
mediate properly signifies, acting without a 
medium , or without the intervention of another 
cause or means , not acting by second causes . 
Now those who hold the highest views of inspira- 
tion do not suppose that the Divine Spirit, except 
in a few instances, so influenced the writers of 
Scripture as to interfere with the use of their 
rational faculties or their peculiar mental habits 
and tastes, or in any way to supersede secondary 
causes as the medium through which his agency 
produced the desired effect. 

In regard to this point, therefore, there appears 
to be little or no ground for controversy. For, if 
God so influenced the sacred writers that, either 
with or without the use of secondary causes, they 
wrote just what he intended, and in the manner 
he intended, the end is secured ; and what they 
wrote is as truly his word , as though he had 
written it with his own hand on tables of stone, 
without any human instrumentality. The very 
words of the decalogue were all such as God chose. 
And they would have been equally so if Moses 
had been moved by the Divine Spirit to write 
them with his hand. The expression, that God 
immediately imparted or eommuniecited to the 
writers the very words which they wrote, is evi- 
dently not well chosen. The exact trntli is that 
the writers themselves were the subjects of the 
divine influence. The Spirit employed them as 
active instruments, and directed them in writing, 
both as to matter and manner. They wrote ‘as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 1 The mat- 
ter, in many cases, was what they before knew, 
and the manner was entirely conformed to their 
habits; it was their own. Ilut what was written 
was none the less inspired on that account. God 
may have influenced and guided an apostle as 
infallibly in writing what he had before known, 
and that guidance may have been as really neces- 
sary, as in writing a new revelation* And God 
may have influenced Paul or John to write a 
von. ii. 


book in his own peculiar style, and that influence 
may have been as real and as necessary as if the 
style had been what some would call a divine 
style. It was a divine style, if the writer used it 
under divine direction. It was a divine style, 
and it was, at the same time, a human style, and 
the writer s own style, all in one. Just as the 
believer’s exercises, faith and love, are his own 
acts, and at the same time are the effects of divine 
influence. ‘In efficacious grace, 1 says Edwards, 
‘we are not merely passive, nor yet does God do 
some and we do the rest. But God does all, and 
we do all. God produces all, and we act all. 
For that is what he produces, namely, our own 
acts. God is the only proper author and founda- 
tion : we only are the proper actors. We are, in 
different respects, wholly passive and wholly 
active. In the Scriptures, the same things are 
represented as from God and from us. God is 
said to convert men, and men are said to convert 
and turn. God makes a new heart, and we are 
commanded to make us a new heart — not merely 
because we must use the means in order to the 
effect, but the effect itself is our act and our 
duty. These things are agreeable to that text, 
“God worketh in you both to will and to do.’ 1 ’ 
The mental exercises of Paul and of John had 
their own characteristic peculiarities, as much as 
their style. God was the author of John's mind 
and all that was peculiar to his mental faculties 
and habits, as really as of Paul’s mind and what 
was peculiar to him. And in the work of inspi- 
ration he used and directed, for his own purposes, 
what was peculiar to each. When God inspired 
different men he did not make their minds and 
tastes all alike, nor did he make their language 
alike. Nor had lie any occasion for this ; for while 
they had different mental faculties and habits, 
they were as capable of being infallibly directed 
by the Divine Spirit, and infallibly speaking and 
writing divine truth, as though their mental facul- 
ties and habits had been all exactly alike. And 
it is manifest that the Scriptures, written by such 
a variety of inspired men, and each part agreeably 
to the peculiar talents and style of the writer, are 
not only equally from God, but, taken together, 
are far better adapted to the purposes of general 
instruction, and all the objects to be accomplished 
by revelation, than if they had been written by 
one man, and in one and the same manner. 

This view of plenary inspiration is fitted to 
relieve the difficulties and objections which have 
arisen in the minds of men from the variety of 
talent and taste which the writers exhibited, and 
the variety of style which they used. See, it is 
said, how each writer expresses himself naturally, 
in his own way, just as he was accustomed fo do 
; when not inspired. And see too, we might say 
in reply, how each apostle, Peter, Paul, or John, 
when speaking before rulers, with the promised 
aid of the Holy Spirit, spoke naturally, with his 
own voice , and in his own way, as he had been 
accustomed tp do on other occasions when not 
inspired. There is no more objection to plenary 
inspiration in the one case than in the other. The 
mental faculties and habits of the apostles, their 
style, their voice, their mode of speech, all re- 
mained as they were. What, then, had the divine 
Spirit to do? What was the work which apper- 
tained to Him? We reply, His work was so to 
direct the apostles in the use of their own talents 
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and habits, their style, their voice, and all their 
peculiar endowments, that they should speak or 
write, each in his own way, just what God would 
have them speak or write, for the good of the 
Church in all ages. 

The fact that the individual peculiarities of 
the sacred penmen are everywhere so plainly 
impressed on their writings, is often mentioned as 
an objection to the doctrine, that inspiration ex- 
tended to their language as well as their thoughts. 
This is, indeed, one of the most common ob- 
jections, and one which has obtained a very deep 
lodgment in the minds of some intelligent Chris- 
tians. It may, therefore, be necessary to take 
some further pains completely to remove it. 
And in our additional remarks relative to this 
and other objections, it will come in our way to 
show that such a writer as Gaussen, who contends 
with great earnestness and ability for the highest 
views of inspiration, does still, on all important 
points, agree with those who advocate lower views 
of the subject. 

Gaussen says, ‘Although the title of each book 
should not indicate to us that we are passing from one 
author to another ; yet we could quickly discover, 
by the change of their characters, that a new hand 
has taken the pen. It is perfectly easy to recog- 
nise each one of them, although they speak of the 
same master, teach the same doctrines, and relate 
the same incidents.’ But how does this prove that 
Scripture is not, in all respects, inspired ? ‘ So far 
are we,’ says this author, ‘ from overlooking human 
individuality everywhere impressed on our sacred 
books, that, on the contrary, it is with profound 
gratitude, and with an ever-increasing admiration, 
that we regard this living, real, human character 
infused so charmingly into every part of the 
Word of God. We admit the fact, and we see in 
it clear proof of the divine wisdom which dictated 
the Scriptures.’ 

Those who urge the objection above men- 
tioned are plainly inconsistent with themselves. 
For while they deny the plenary inspiration of 
sjome parts of Scripture, because they have these 
marks of individuality , they acknowledge inspi- 
ration in the fullest sense in other parts, particu- 
cularly in the prophecies, where this individuality 
of the writers is equally apparent. 

In truth, what can be more consonant with our 
best views of the wisdom of God, or with the gene- 
ral analogy of his works, than that he should make 
use of the thoughts, the memories, the peculiar 
talents, tastes, and feelings of his servants in 
recording his Word for the instruction of men ? 
Why should he not associate the peculiarities of 
their personal character with what they write under 
his personal guidance? But, independently of 
our reasoning, this matter is decided by the Bible 
itself. ‘All Scripture is divinely inspired,’ and 
it is all the Word of God. And it is none the less 
the Word of God, and none the less inspired, 
because it comes to us in the language of Moses, 
and David, and Paul, and the other sacred writers. 
‘ It is God who speaks to us, but it is also man ; 
it is man, but it is also God.' The Word of God, 
in order to be intelligible and profitable to us, 
‘ must be uttered by mortal tongues, and be 
written by mortal hands, and must put on the 
features of human thoughts. This blending of 
humanity and divinity in the Scriptures reminds 
us of the majesty and the condescension of God. 


Viewed in this light, the W ord of God has une- 
qualled beauties, and exerts an unequalled power 
over our hearts.’ 

The objection to the plenary inspiration of the 
Scriptures, from the inaccuracy of the translations 
and the various readings of the ancient manu- 
script copies, is totally irrelevant. For what we 
assert is, the inspiration of the original Scriptures, 
not of the translations or the ancient copies. The 
fact that the Scriptures were divinely inspired, 
cannot be expunged or altered by any subsequent 
event. The very words of the decalogue were 
written by the finger of God, and none the less so 
because the manuscripts which transmit it to us 
contain some variations. The integrity of the 
copies has nothing to do with the inspiration of 
the original. It is, however, well known that the 
variations are hardly worthy to be mentioned. 

But if the copies of the Scriptures which we 
have are not inspired, then how can the in- 
spiration of the original writings avail to our 
benefit? The answer is, that, according to the 
best evidence, the original writings have been 
transmitted to us with remarkable fidelity 7 , and 
that our present copies, so far as anything of con- 
sequence is concerned, agree with the writings as 
they came from inspired men ; so that, through 
the gracious care of divine providence, the Scrip- 
tures now in use are, in all important respects, 
the Scriptures which were given by inspiration of 
God, and are stamped with divine authority. In 
this matter, we stand on the same footing with the 
apostles. For when they 7 spoke of the Scriptures, 
they doubtless referred to the copies which had 
been made and preserved among the Jews, not to 
the original manuscripts written by Moses and 
the prophets. 

It has been made an objection to the plenary 
inspiration of the writers of the New Testament, 
that they 7 generally 7 quote from the Septuagint 
version, and that their quotations are frequently 
wanting in exactness. Our reply is, that their 
quotations are made in the usual manner, accord- 
ing to the dictates of common sense, and always 
in such a way 7 as to subserve the cause of truth ; 
and therefore, that the objection is without force. 
And as to the Septuagint version, the apostles 
never follow it so as to interfere with the authority 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Their references to the 
Old Testament are just such as the case required. 
There is a noble freedom in their quotations, but 
that freedom never violates truth or propriety. 

If any one, like Priestley 7 and others of the same 
school, alleges, that there are in the Scriptures 
errors in reasoning and in matters of fact, he opens 
the door to the most dangerous consequences. In- 
deed he takes the ground of infidelity 7 . And if any 
one holds, that some parts are inspired, while other 
parts are not inspired, then we ask, who shall make 
the distinction ? And if we begin this work, where 
will it end? But our present concern is with 
those who deny that inspiration respected the lan- 
guage of Scripture. 

There are some who maintain that all which 
was necessary to secure the desired results, was an 
infallible guidance of the thoughts of the sacred 
writers ; that with such a guidance they 7 might be 
safely left to express their thoughts in their own 
way, without any 7 special influence from above. 

Now, if those who take this view of the subject 
mean that God not only gives the sacred penmen 
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the very ideas which they are to write, but, in 
some way, secures an infallible connection bet ween 
those ideas and a just expression of them in words; 
then, indeed, we have the desired result — an infal- 
lible revelation from God, made in the proper 
language of the writers. Hut if any one supposes 
that there is naturally such an infallible connec- 
tion between right thoughts and a just expression 
of them in language, without an effective divine 
superintendence, he contradicts the lessons of daily 
experience. Rut those to whom we refer evidently 
do not themselves believe in such an infallible 
connection. For when they assign their reason 
for denying that inspiration related to the language 
of the Scriptures, they speak of the different, and, 
as they regard them, the contradictory statements 
of facts by different writers — for example, the dif- 
ferent accounts of the crucifixion and the resur- 
rection, and the different accounts of the numbers 
of the slain in Num. xxv. 9 and 1 Cor. x. 8. 
Who, they say, can believe that the language was 
inspired, when one writer says that 21,000 were 
slain, and the other 23,000 ? Rut it is easy to see 
that the difficulty presses with all its force upon 
those who assert the inspiration of the thoughts . 
For surely they will not say that the sacred writers 
had true thoughts in their minds, and yet uttered 
them in the language of falsehood. This would 
contradict their own idea of a sure connection 
between the conceptions of the mind and the 
utterance of them in suitable words, and would 
clearly show that they themselves feel it to be 
necessary that the divine guidance should extend 
to the words of inspired men as well as their 
thoughts. Rut if Paul, through inadvertence, 
committed a real mistake in saying that 23,000 
fell in one day, it must have been a mistake in 
his thoughts as well as in his words. For when 
he said 23,000, had he not the idea of that num- 
ber in his mind ? If, then, there was a mistake, 
it lay in his thoughts . But if there was no mis- 
take in either of the writers, then there is nothing 
to prove that inspiration did not extend to the 
language. If, however, there was a real mislake, 
then the question is not, what becomes of verbal 
inspiration, but what becomes of inspiration in 
any sense , 

As to the way of reconciling the two statements 
above mentioned, but a few words can be offered 
here. Some writers attempt to remove the diffi- 
culty in this manner. The first writer says, 
21,000 were slain, meaning to include in that 
number all who died in consequence of that rebel- 
lion. The other writer says, 23,000 fell in one 
day , leaving us to conclude that an addition of 
1000 fell the next day. But it may perhaps be 
more satisfactory to suppose, that neither of the 
writers intended to state the exact number, this 
being of no consequence to their objects. The 
real number might be between 23,000 and 24,000, 
and it might be sufficient for them to express it 
in general terms, one of them calling it 24,000, 
and the other 23,000, that is, about so many , 
either of the numbers being accurate enough to 
make the impression designed. Suppose that the 
exact number was 23,579, and that both the 
writers knew it to be so. It was not at all neces- 
sary, in order to maintain their character as men 
of veracity, that they should, when writing for 
such a purpose , mention the particular number. 
The particularity and length of the expression 


would have been inconvenient, and might have 
made a less desirable impression of the evil of sin 
and the justice of God, than expressing it more 
briefly in a round number; as we often say, with 
a view merely to make a strong impression, that 
in such a battle 10,000, or 50,000, or 500,000 
were slain, no one supposing that we mean to state 
the number with arithmetical exactness, as our 
object does not require this. And who can doubt 
that the Divine Spirit might lead the sacred pen- 
men to make use of this principle of rhetoric, and 
to speak of those who were slain, according to the 
common practice in such a case, in round numbers? 

It is sometimes said that the sacred writers 
were of themselves generally competent to express 
their ideas i n proper language , and in this respect 
had no need of supernatural assistance. Rut there 
is just as much reason for saying that they were 
of themselves generally competent to form their 
own conceptions , and so had no need of super- 
natural aid in this respect. It is just as reason- 
able to say that Moses could recollect what took 
place at the Red Sea, and that Paul could recol- 
lect that he was once a persecutor, and Peter 
what took place on the mount of transfiguration, 
without supernatural aid, as to say that they 
could, without such aid, make a proper record 
of these recollections. We believe a real and 
infallible guidance of the Spirit in both respects, 
because this is taught in the Scriptures. And it 
is obvious that the Bible could not be what Christ 
and the apostles considered it to be, unless they 
were divinely inspired. 

The diversity in the narratives of the Evan- 
gelists is sometimes urged as an objection against 
the position we maintain in regard to inspiration, 
but evidently without reason, and contrary to 
reason. For what is more reasonable than to 
expect that a work of divine origin will have 
marks of consummate wisdom, and will be suited 
to accomplish the end in view. Now it will not 
be denied that God determined that there should 
be four narratives of the life and death of Jesus 
from four historians. If the narratives were all 
alike, three of them would be useless. Indeed 
such a circumstance would create suspicion, and 
would bring discredit upon the whole concern. 
The narratives must then be different. And if, 
besides this useful diversity, it is found that the 
seeming contradictions can be satisfactorily re- 
conciled, and if each of the narratives is given 
in the peculiar style and manner of the writers, 
then all is natural and unexceptionable, and we 
have the highest evidence of the credibility and 
truth of the narratives. 

W e shall advert to one more objection. It is 
alleged that writers who were constantly under a 
plenary divine inspiration would not descend to 
the unimportant details, the trilling incidents, 
which are found in the Scriptures. To this it 
may be replied that the details alluded to must 
be admitted to be according to truth, and that 
those things which, at first view, seem to be trifles 
may, when taken in their connections, prove to be 
of serious moment. And it is moreover manifest 
that, considering what human beings and human 
affairs really are, if all those things which are 
called trifling and unimportant were excluded, 
the Scriptures would fail of being conformed to 
fact; they would not be faithful histories of hu- 
man life : so that the very circumstance which 
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is demanded as proof of inspiration would be- 
come an argument against it. And herein we 
cannot but admire the perfect wisdom which 
guided the sacred writers, while we mark the 
weakness and shallowness of the objections which 
are urged against their inspiration. 

On the whole, after carefully investigating the 
subject of inspiration, we are conducteu to the 
important conclusion that c all Scripture is di- 
vinely inspired that the sacred penmen wrote 
* as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; and 
that these representations are to be understood as 
implying that the writers had, in all respects, the 
effectual guidance of the divine Spirit. And we 
are still more confirmed in this conclusion be- 
cause we find that it begets in those who seriously 
adopt it, an acknowledgment of the divine origin 
of Scripture, a reverence for its teachings, and a 
practical regard to its requirements, like what 
appeared in Christ and his apostles. Being con- 
vinced that the Bible has, in all parts and in 
all respects, the seal of the Almighty, and that 
it is truly and entirely from God, we are led by 
reason, conscience, and piety to bow submissively 
to its high authority, implicitly to believe its 
doctrines, however incomprehensible, and cor- 
dially to obey its precepts, however contrary to 
our natural inclinations. We come to it from 
day to day, not as judges, but as learners, never 
questioning the propriety or utility of any of its 
contents. This precious Word of God is the per- 
fect standard of our faith, and the rule of our life, 
our comfort in affliction, and our sure guide to 
heaven. — L. W. 

INTERPRETATION (BIBLICAL), and 
HERMENEUTICS. There is a very ancient 
and wide-spread belief that the knowledge of divine 
things in general, and of the divine will in parti- 
cular, is by no means a common property of the 
whole human race, but only a prerogative of a few 
specially-gifted and privileged individuals. It 
has been considered that this higher degree of 
knowledge has its source in light and instruction 
proceeding directly from God, and that it can 
be imparted to others by communicating to them 
a key to the signs of the divine will. Since, how- 
ever, persons who in this manner have been indi- 
rectly taught, are initiated into divine secrets, and 
consequently appear as the confidants of deity, 
they also enjoy, although instructed only through 
the medium of others, a more intimate communion 
with God, a more distinct perception of his 
thoughts, and consequently a mediate conscious- 
ness of deity itself. It therefore follows that 
persons thus either immediately or mediately 
instructed are supposed to be capable, by means 
of their divine illumination and their knowledge 
of the signs of the divine will, to impart to mankind 
the ardently-desired knowledge of divine things 
and of the will of deity. They are considered to 
be interpreters or explainers of the signs of the 
divine will, and, consequently, to be mediators 
between God and man. Divine illumination and 
a communicable knowledge of the signs and ex- 
pressions ol the divine will, are thus supposed to 
be combined in one and the same person. 

This idea is the basis of the Hebrew N'OJ, pro - 
phet. The prophet is a divinely-inspired seer, 
and, as such, lie is an interpreter and preacher of the 
divine will. He may either be directly called by 
God, or have been prepared for his office in the 
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schools of the prophets (comp. Knobel, Der Pro - 
phetismus der Hebrder vollstiindig durcjestellt , 
Breslau, 1837, pt. i. p. 102, sq. ; pt. ii. p. 45, sq.). 

However, the being filled with the Holy Ghost 
was the most prominent feature in the Hebrew 
idea of a prophet. This is even implied in the 
usual appellation &023, which means a person in 
the state of divine inspiration (not a predicter of 
future events). Prophetism ceased altogether as 
soon as Jehovah, according to the popular opinion, 
ceased to communicate his Spirit. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans kept the idea 
of divine inspiration more distinct from the idea 
of interpretation of the divine will. They, accord- 
ing to a more natural manner of viewing the sub- 
ject, recognised generally, in the mediator between 
God and man, more of an experienced and skilful 
interpreter than of a divinely- inspired seer. They 
distinguished the interpreter and the seer by dif- 
ferent names, of which we will speak hereafter. 
It was the combination of the power of interpreta- 
tion with inspiration, which distinguished the 
Hebrew prophets or seers from those of other ancient 
nations. The Hebrew notion of a appears, 

among the Greeks, to have been split into its two 
constituent parts of paur is, from palvtaQai, to rave 
(Platonis Phccdrus , § 48, ed. Steph. p. 214, a. b.), 
and of JZqy'qrqs, from ityyeTaOai, to expound r . 
However, the ideas of pauns and of ^qyqrris 
could be combined in the same person. Comp. 
Boissonnade, Anecdota Grceca , i. 9G, Aapncrr 
ovtyyriTrjs pavns yap fju Kal xpV^povs i^qydro 
(comp. Scholia in Aristophanis Nubcs, 336), and 
Arriani Epictetus , ii. 7, rbv pavriv rbv iyov- 
pevov ra aupVta', Plato, Dc Lcgibus , ix. p. 871, 
c., per' i^qyrjrihv Kal pavrewv) Kuripidis P/tcc - 
nissce, v. 1018, 6 pavns i £ r\yi] aaro, and Iphigenia 
in Aulidc, L 529. Plutarch ( I 'it a Xunice, cap. 
xi.) places i^qyqr^s and irpoiprjrqs together; so 
also does Dionysius Halicarnassensis, ii. 73. The 
two first of these examples prove that i^-qyqrai 
were, according to the Greeks, persons who pos- 
sessed the gift of discovering the will of the Deity 
from certain appearances, and of interpreting 
signs. Jul. Pollux, viii. 121, i^qyqral Se e/ca- 
Aovvro , oi ra irepl ru)V bioaTjpelcvv Kal ra rivv 
&Wcov Upon* bidaaKovres. Harpocration says, and 
Suidas repeats after him, e£qyqrr)s 6 e|7 lyovpevos 
ra Upa. Comj). Bekker, Anecdota Grceca, i. 185, 
^rjyovvrai oi epireipoi. Creuzer defines the e{??- 
yqrai, in his Symbolik und Mythologie der Altcn 
T r other, i. 15, as ‘ persons whose high vocation it was 
to bring laymen into harmony with divine things. 1 
These i^-qy^rai moved in a religious sphere (comp. 
Herod, i. 78, and Xenophontis Cyropcedia , viii. 
3, 11). Even the Delphic Apollo, replying to 
those who sought his oracles, is called by Plato 
e£ 'qyqrrjs ( Polit. i v. 448, b.). Plutarch mentions, in 
Vita Thcsei , c. 25, Sa'uvv Kal lepcov i^qyr\rai ; com]), 
also the above-quoted passage of Dionysius Hali- 
carnassensis, and especially Ruhnken ( ad Timed 
Lexicon , ed. Lugd. Bat. 1789, p. 189, sq.). The 
Scholiast on Sophocles {Ajax, L 320) has e^yqais 
67 rl r wv deicov, and the Scholiast on Electra, 
426, has the definition eEjqy-qais Siaaa<p7](rts de'uvv. 
It is in connection with this original signification 
of the word i^rjyrjrrjs that the expounders of the law 
are styled i^qy-qrai ; because the ancient law was 
derived from the gods, and the law-language had 
become unintelligible to the multitude. (Com]). 
Lysias, vi. 10 ; Diodorus Siculus, xiii. 35 ; Ruhn- 
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ken, a 4 quoted uIhivo; the mmotulois on Pollux 
u'nl I Lir|HK*r.itu»n ; ami l\. Fr. Ileunaim, Lehr- 
Inu'h tier (*><** A<v Stnatsnilterthu/ner* Mar- 
burg, l ^ 1 1 10 I, note l In AiImiiumih ami 
Flu! ireli (In it* are nuMi! ioittul luniks under tin* title 
w lui’li fun! lined introductions to tlm 
ri^ht imdeiMaiiding of tiered dgin. Comp \ ale- 
sum (hI lErpocratioms Lexicon* LipMa*, IS2I, 
ii Itli. 

Like the Greeks, the Roman* also distinguished 
b-*t\eeu n/^ an l in terpen Cuvro, l'nn/m. ; 
Hortens. : Sive \ate«* sive in suerU initiLqiie 
trad»iidis di\in.c nuntU interpretes/ Sen in* 
(i / Vu'filii En. lii 3V> ijuotes a passage 
from Cicero, thus: — ut ait Cicero, oinnis 1 1 1 \ i - 
lumli peiitia in tluas partes dividihir. Nun 
lint furor on!, ut in \ at iriu mtiloH ; ant urs, ut 
in ariisjiieihus, fulguritis si\e fulguratoribus, et 
angin ihus : that is, * the science of divination is 
twofold ; it i** either a sue red ra\ ing, as in prophets, 
or an art, as in soothsa\ en, who regard the intes- 
tines of sacrifices, or lightnings, or the flight of 
bird*.' Theuri/.s/u* t s, fulguriti* fulgurntort s* and 
(injures* belong to the idea of the inti rjnrs </<o- 
rum. Comp. Cicero, Erotlomo sua*c. 11: — Ktj n i- 
dem sic ueeepi, in rrl igmni Inn Misei pieml is caput 
esse interpretari qua* voluntas deoruni innuoita- 
lium esse \ideatur: — ‘ 1 ha\e hem taught thus, 
th it in undertaking new religions performances 
the chief tiling seems to he the interpretation of 
the w ill of the immortal foils ’ Cicero ( Do Did- 
initione, i. Il)s.i\s; — Ktruria mterpretatnr quid 
qiiibinque osteudatur monstris atque [xirtentis. 

* The lletrusei explain the meaning of all re- 
markable forcl»oding signs and jiortents/ lienee, 
in Cicero ( I)e Legibus* ii. 27;, the expression, 

4 interpretes religionum/ 

An example of this distinction, usual among 
the Greeks, is found in I Cor. xii. 1, 30. The 
Corinthians Idled with the Holy Ghost were 
yKwa crons AaAovvrts, speaking in tongues* conse- 
quently they were in the state of a fiarm; hut 
frequently they did not comprehend the sense of 
their own inspiration, and did not understand how 
to interpret it because they had not the ipp^eela 
yXcooraH'i/* interpretation of tongues : consequently 
they were not i^rfyrirai. 

The Romans obtained the ititerpretatio from 
the Etruscans (Cicero, De Divinatione , i. 2, and 
Ott fried Muller, Die Et rusher, ii. S, sq.) ; but 
the above distinction was the cause that the 
interpretatio degenerated into a common art, 
which was exercised without inspiration, like a 
contemptible soothsaying, the rules of which were 
contained in writings. Cicero ( Dc Divinatione , 
i. 2)’says: — Furoris divinationem Sibyl lin is max- 
ime versibus contineri arbitrati, eorum decern 
interpretes delectos e civitate esse voluerunt : — 

4 Supposing that divination by raving was espe- 
cially contained in the Sibylline verses, they ap- 
pointed ten public interpreters of the same. 1 

The ideas of interpres and of interpretatio were 
not confined among the Romans to sacred sub- 
jects ; which, as we have seen, was the case among 
the Greeks with the corresponding Greek terms. 
The words interpres and interpretatio were not 
only, as among the Greeks, applied to the expla- 
nation of the laws, but also, in general, to the ex- 
planation of whatever was obscure, and even to 
a mere intervention in the settlement of affairs*, 
for instance, we find in Livy (xxi. 12) 2 )acis 


inteiprci r, denoting Abacus, by whoso instrumen- 
tality p«*;ice was offered. At an earlier period 
interpn tes meant only those persons by means of 
whom afiairs between God and mini weio settled 
(comp. Virgilii , finds* \. 175, and Servian on 
this passage). The words interpretes and con- 
j<ctote s became ronveitihle terms: — unde etiiim 
somniorum atque omiinnu interpretes conjectures 
\oc*i!ihir: — ‘lor which reason the interpreter* of 
dreams and omens are called also cunjecturers' 
(Quintil. Instit . iii. fi). 

From what we have Mated it follows that 
and intt rpretatio were originally terms 
routined to the unfolding of .supernatural Mibjects, 
although in Latin, at an early period, these terms 
were also applied to profane matteis. The Chris- 
tians also early felt the want of ini interpretation 
of their sue red writings, which they deemed to he 
of divine origin; consequently they wanted in- 
terpreters and instruction by the aid of which the 
true sense of the sac ns I Scriptures might be dis- 
coverrd. The right understanding of the nature 
and will of God seemed, among the Christians, 
as well as at an early jieriud among the heathen, 
to depend upon a right understanding of certain 
external signs ; howe\er, there was a progress from 
tin' unintelligible signs of nature to more intelli- 
gible written signs, which was certainly an im- 
|H»rt.int progress. 

The Christians retained about the interpreta- 
tion of their sacred w ritings the same expressions 
which had been current in reference to the inter- 
pretation of sacred subjects among the heathen. 
Hence arose the fact that tin* Greek Christians 
employed w ith predilection the words ^yyr\(us 
and i^yyyrys in reference to the interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. Rut the circumstance that 
St. Paul employs the term ippyvua yAucraun/ 
for the interpretation of the yA uxracns AaAeiV 
(1 Cor. xii. 10, xiv. 20), greatly contributed that 
words belonging to t lie root ippyj/c vcir were also 
made use of. According to Eusebius ( llistorin 
Ecclesiustiea , iii. !>), Papias, bishop of Hi era pol is, 
wrote, as early as about a.d. 100, a work under 
the title of Aoyiuv KvpiaKcvu e£? jyyats, which 
means an interpretation of the discourses of 
Jesus. Papius explained the religious contents 
of these discourses, which lie had collected from 
oral and written traditions. lie distinguished 
between the meaning of itjiyciaQon and eppywevciv, 
as appears from his observation (preserved by 
Eusebius in the place quoted above), in which lie 
says concerning the \6yia of St. Mathew, written 
in Hebrew*, eppyucvac dc aura ws ldvva.ro ckcl<ttos , 

‘ but every one interpreted them according to his 
ability’. In the Greek Church, 6 e^yyyrrjs and 
e£yyyTal too A 6yov were the usual terms for 
teachers of Christianity. (See Eusebii llistoria 
Ecclesiastica , v ii. 30, and Heinichen on this 
passage, note 21; Photii Biblioth . EocL 105; 
Cave, Hist. Liter . i. 146). Origen called his com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures c^yyyriKa ; and 
Procopius of Gaza wrote a work on several books 
of the Bible, entitled axonal c^yyyriKai. How- 
ever, we find the word ippyreta employed as a 
synonym of Qyyycris, especially among the inha- 
bitants of Antioch. For instance, Gregorius 
N yssenus says, concerning Ephraim Syrus, ypacpyv 
oAyv aKpifi&s 7r pis At\iv yppyeeverev (see Gregorii 
Nysseni Vita Ephraimi iSyri ; Opera, Paris, ii. 
p. 1033). Theodor us of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, 
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anil others, wrote commentaries on the sacred 
Scriptures under tlie title of kpprieeia (coinpaie A. 
H. Niemeyer, de Isidori Pelusiotce Vita , Scnptis, 
et Doctrina , Halae, 1825. p. 207). 

Among the Latin Christians the word mterpres 
had a wider range than the corresponding Greek 
term, and the Latins had no precise term for the 
exposition of the Bible which exactly corresponds 
with the Greek. The word interpretatio was 
applied only in the sense of occupation or act 
of an expositor of the Bible , but not in the sense 
of contents elicited from biblical p) assa 9 es ' 
The words tractare , tractator , and tractatus 
were in preference employed with respect to bib- 
lical exposition, and the sense which it elicited. 
Together with these words there occur commen- 
tarius and expositio . In reference to the exege- 
tical work of St Hilary on St. Matthew, the 
codices fluctuate between commentarius and 
tractatus. St. Augustine’s tractatus are well 
known ; and this father frequently mentions the 
divinarum scripturarum tractatores. For in- 
stance, Retractationes 1.23. divinorum tractatores 
eloquiorum. Sulpicius Severus, Dial . i. 6. 
or ig inis .... qui tractator sacrorum peritissimus 
liabebatur . Vincentius Lirinensis observes in his 
Commonitorium on ICor. xii. 28 : — tertio doctores 
qui tractatores nunc appellantur ; quos hie idem 
apostolus etiam prophetas interdum nuncupat, eo 
quod per eos prophetarum mysteria populis aperi- 
antur : — ‘ in the third place teachers who are now 
called tractatores ; whom the same apostle some- 
times styles prophets, because by them the mysteries 
of the prophets are opened to the people 1 (com- 
pare Dufresne, Glossarium medice et inf nice 
Latinitatis , sub tractator et tractates ; and 
Baluze, ad Servat . Lupum , p. 479). 

However, the occupation of interpres , in the 
nobler sense of this word, was not unknown to St. 
Jerome ; as may be seen from his Prcrfatio in 
libros Samuelis (Opera, ed. Yallarsi, ix. p. 459) : — 
Quicquid enim crebrius vertendo et emendando 
solicitius et didicimus et tenemus, nostrum est. 
Et quum intellexeris, quod antea nesciebas, vel 
interpretem me estimato si gratus es, vel tt apa- 
< ppaarriv si ingratus : — ‘ for whatever by frequently 
translating and carefully correcting we have 
learned and retain, is our own. And if you have 
understood what you formerly did not know, con- 
sider me to be an expositor if you are grateful, or 
a paraphrast if you are ungrateful.’ 

In modern times the word interpretatio has 
again come into repute in the sense of scriptural 
exposition, for which, indeed, interpretation is 
now the standing technical term. 

The German language also distinguishes be- 
tween the words auslegen and erklaren in such a 
manner that the former corresponds to ityyelcrdcu 
and interpretar i. The word auslegen is always 
used in the sense of rendering perceptible what is 
contained under signs and symbols. Compare 
Dionysii Halicarnassensis Antiq. Rom . ii. 73 : 

TOLS T6 iSiCOTCUS, OTTOCTOL fl 7) LCTaai TOVS 7 T€pL TCL Oeid 

(refia<Tfj.ovs, i^pypral yivovrai Kal 7 Tpo(prircu : ‘ for 
the . ignorant, who do not know what belongs to 
divine worship, there are expositors and prophets . 1 

The word erklaren , on the contrary, means to 
clear up by arguments what has been indistinctly 
understood , so that what was incomprehensible 
is comprehended. 

Ihe Erklarer does not develope what is hidden 


and concealed, but explains what is unclear and 
obscure (see Weigand, Worterbuch der Dcut - 
schen Synomgmcn, 1. Mainz, 1840, p. 140 sq.). 
Hence it follows that the Ausleger of the Bible 
occupies a position diflerent from that of the 
Erklarer , although these terms are frequently 
employed as if they were synonymous. The 
Ausleger , e^vyv'rvs, opens what is concealed under 
the words of the Bible. He unveils mysteries, 
while the Erklarer, kpppvevs, sees in the words of 
the Bible not merely signs for something concealed 
and hidden, but words the sense of which is to be 
cleared up whenever it is obscure. The Erklarer 
stands on natural ground, but the Ausleger on 

SUPERNATURAL. 

From ancient times the church, or rather eccle- 
siastical bodies and religious denominations, 
have taken the supernatural position with reference 
to the Bible, as, before the Church, the Jews did 
in respect of the Old Testament. The church and 
denominations have demanded Ausleger, not 
Erklarer . They have supposed that in the authors 
of Biblical hooks there did not exist a literary 
activity of the same kind which induces men to 
write down what they have thought, but have 
always required from their followers the belief 
that the Biblical authors wrote in a state of in- 
spiration, that is to say, under a peculiar and 
direct influence of the Divine Spirit. Sometimes 
the Biblical authors were described to be merely 
external and mechanical instruments of God’s 
revelation. But however wide, or however nar- 
row the boundaries were, within which the ope- 
ration of God upon the writers was confined by 
ecclesiastical supposition, the origin of the Bibli- 
cal books was always supposed to be essentially 
diflerent from the origin of human compositions; 
and this difference demanded the application of 
peculiar rules in order to understand the Bible. 
There were required peculiar arts and kinds of 
information in order to discover the sense and 
contents of books which, on account of their ex- 
traordinary origin, were inaccessible by the ordi- 
nary way of logical rules, and whose written 
words were only outward signs, behind which a 
higher and divine meaning was concealed. Con- 
sequently, the church and denominations required 
Dealer, Ausleger , e^rrpqral, or interpreters, of the 
signs by means of which God had revealed his 
will. Thus necessarily arose again in the Chris- 
tian church the art of opening or interpreting the 
supernatural ; which art had an existence in 
earlier religions, but with this essential difference, 
that the signs, by the opening of which superna- 
tural truth was obtained, were now more simple, 
and of a more intelligible kind, than in earlier 
religions. They were now written signs, which 
belonged to the sphere of speech anil language, 
through which alone all modes of thinking obtain 
clearness, and can be readily communicated to 
others. But the Holy Scriptures in which divine 
revelation was preserved, differ, by conveying 
divine thoughts, from common language and 
writing, which convey only human thoughts. 
Hence it followed that its sense was much deeper, 
and far exceeded the usual sphere of human 
thoughts, so that the usual requisites for the right 
understanding of written documents appeared to 
be insufficient. According to this opinion a 
lower and a higher sense of the Bible were 
distinguished. The lower sense was that which 
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could be elicited Recording to tin* rules ul 
grammir; tin* higher aeiiM* was considered to 
i* »i^ m t of deeper thought** concealed under tin* 
gt animat leal meaning ot the word*. I bese deeper 
thought* tin ) endmv uined to obtain in various 
wavs, hut not by grammatical! research. 

T he Jews, in the days of Jt mis, eni| Joyed for 
this purpose especial I V the t \ j ico-allegorica I in- 
t Tpiet.it ion. The Jews of Palestine cudea\oiired 
hy m»‘ ms of this uanle uf interpretation e>|»eei.iliy 
to elicit (lie secrets of futurity, which wire said to 
U* fully contained in tin OKI Testament. (See 
Wadiner, tntigatate^ i lltbntoratn, vol. i. Got- 
tuur.e, 1713 , p. 1111, sip; Dopke, Ihmuncutik 
dcr neutestamentUchen SihnftsttlUr, Leipzig, 

1 p. ss, sip, lhl, sip; 1 1 irsehfeld, dt r (ittst 

etc r 'Kahn udisv/ten . [us/tgung tit r Btbel, Berlin, 

1 > 1 0 ; comp. JuMual, Sat, xiv. BK1; Ju*»tin 
Martyr, A pul, i. pp. 5*2, til ; Bietseliiieidcr, Ills- 
tnrisc/i-iltHjHiatische Auslm/ttttg ties A’tiu/i '/o/u- 
wuviM, la ipzig, l^lHi, p d ), s» | 

'l'he Alexandrine Jews, on the contrary, en- 
deavoured to raLe themselves lioin the simple 
sense of the words, to \j/v\tKtfy, to a higher, more 
general, and spiritual sense, ri) nytuparinby (mv 
D. ihne, ( !c sc /tit the he Darstrllnng dir Judisrh- 
Alejcandriniicftcn Id ligions-1 ‘/ti/osop/tic, Halle, 
1*31, i. p. 52, sip; ii. 17. l'J5, m| , 20P, 22*, 
211). Similar principles were adopted hy the 
authors of the New Testament (vt l)e \\ ette, 
Uebtr die Sgmbolisc/t-Typist he Lehrart in Urn Jo 
an dir llebrucr, in dtr T/uolugist hen /.iitsch rift, 
von Sehleiennachcr mid l)e Wette, part iii.*, 
Tiioluck, Bcilage zum ( % omnuntar uber den 
Brief an die llcbtucr, 1610). 

These two modes of interpretation, the ai i.K- 
(iOKlCO TMUCAl. and tllC AI.I EGOK1CO-M YSTICAI., 

are found in the Christian writers as early as the 
first and second centuries ; the latter as yyu'ais, 
the former as a demonstration that all and every- 
thing, both what hail happened, and what would 
come to pass, was somehow contained in the sacred 
Scriptures (see Justin Martyr, as quoted above, 
and Tertulliau, Adversus Marcionnn, iv. 2, 
Pnvdicatio discipulornin su*pecta licri |>osset si 
non assistat auctoritas : — k The preaching of the 
disciples might appear to he questionable, if it 
was not supjxirted hy other authority ’). 

To these allegorical inodes of interpretation 
was added a third mode, which necessarily sprung 
up after the rise of the Catholico-apodolical 
church, namely, the dogmatical, or tiieolo- 
gico-kcclesi ast i cal. The followers of the 
Catholico-ajiostolieal church agreed that all 
apostles and all apostolical writings had an equal 
authority, because they were all under an equal 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. Hence it followed 
that they could not set forth either contradictor y 
or different doctrines. A twofold expedient was 
adopted in order to effect harmony of interpreta- 
tion. The one was of the apparent and relative 
kind, because it referred to subjects which appear 
incomprehensible only to the confined human 
understanding, but which are in perfect harmony 
in the divine thoughts. Justin ( Dialogus cum 
Tryphone, c. G5) says : — e/c ttclvtSs irene nr pevos 
on ovdepta ypa(p7) rfj erepa evavria early, avrbs pr] 
voeiy paKKov opoXoyriaoo ra etprjpeya : — 6 Being 
quite certain that no Scripture contradicts the 
other, I will rather confess that I do not under- 
stand what is said therein.’ St. Chrysostom 


restricted this as follows: — irch'Tu ircu/>f/ ua\ tbOla 
ra 7T apd reus Oucus ypcuf>a?s, nuyra ra ayaynuTa 
8tj\a llunnl, iii. e. f in lip 2 ttd Thcssalnni- 
ttnsts): 4 In the divine vv i itings everything is 
intelligible and plain, whatever is necessary is 
t >| ho i ’ cuiiip.il e II until, iii. do Luzuro, and 
Athauasii O ratio contra yentts; ()|h.tr i. p. 12). 

The M.tuMJ expedient adopted hy the church 
was to consider certain mticlcs of faith to he 
levimng noc i kinks, and to regulate and de- 
line accordingly tin* seme of the Bible wher- 
ever it apjHMied doubtful and imeei tain. This 
led to the Til KOi.niiico-nccLKsi i.stical or nou- 
M ti n vi. mode of interpretation, winch, when 
the (‘lirLtians were divided into several sects, 
proved to he indis|»en>able to the Church, hut 
which adopted various forms in the various sects 
hy which it was employed. Not only the heretics 
of ancient limes, imt ;i!m> the followers of the 
Rom. in Catholic, the Greek Catholic, the Syrian, 
the Anglican, the Protestant Church, \*c., have 
i rideavonred to interpret the Bible in harmony 
w it li their dogmas. 

The different modes of interpreting the Bible 
are, according to what we have stated, the follow- 
ing three — the grammatical, the allegorical, 
tlie dogmatical. The grammatical mode of 
interpretation simply' investigates the sense cou- 
tainisl in the words of the Bible. The allegorical, 
according to Quintilian's sentence 4 aliud verbis, 
aliud rtcnsu osteudo,’ maintains that the words of 
the Bible have, besides their simple sense, another 
which is concealed as behind a picture, and en- 
deavours to find out this sup|K)sed figurative sense, 
which, it is said, was not intended hy the authors 
(see Ol.shansen, Kin Wort uber tieferen Schrift- 
sinn , Kdnigsberg, 1S21). The dogmatical mode 
of interpretation endeavours to explain the Bible 
in harmony with the dogmas of the church, fol- 
lowing the principle of analoyia Jidci. Com- 
jiare Consilii Jr idcntuii sess. iv. decret. 2 : — Ne 
qnis Sac ram Scripturani interpretari audeat con- 
tra cum seiisuin quern tenuit et tenet sancta 
mater ecclesia, enjus ed jndicare de vero sensu et 
interpretatione Scriptnrarum Sacrarum : — ‘ Let 
no one venture to interpret the Holy Scriptures 
in a sense contrary to that which the holy mother 
church has held, and does bold, and which lias 
the power of deciding what is the true sense and 
the right interpretation of the Holy Scriptures.’ 

Rambach, Institutiones llcrmcncuticce Sacrce, 
Jena?, 1723 : Auctoritas, quam luce analogia 
fiiiei in re exegetica liabet, in eo consistit, ut sit 
fundament ii in ac principium generale, ad cujns 
normam omnes Scripturse expositiones, tamquam 
ad lapidem Lydium, exigend-dc sunt : — ‘ The au- 
thority which this analogy of faith exercises upon 
interpretation consists in this, that it is the foun- 
dation and general principle according to the 
rule of which all Scriptural interpretations are to 
be tried as by a touchstone. 1 

Ecclesia Anglicana, art. xx. : — Ecclesize non 
licet quicquam instituere, quod verbo Dei scripto 
adversetur, nec unum Scripturae locum sic ex- 
ponere potest, ut alteri contradicat : — ‘ It is not 
lawful for the church to ordain anything that is 
contrary to God's word written, neither may it 
expound one place of Scripture so as to be repug- 
nant to another.’ 

Confessio Scotica, 18:— Nullam enim inter- 
pretationem admittere audemus, quae alicui prin- 
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cipali articulo fidei, aut alicui piano textui 
Scripturae, aut caritatis regulse repugnat, &c. : — 
( We dare not admit any interpretation which 
contradicts any leading article of faith, or any 
plain text of Scripture, or the rule of charity, &c. 

Besides the three modes of interpretation which 
have been mentioned above, theological writers 
have spoken of typical, prophetical, empiia- 

TICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, TRADITIONAL, MORAL, 

or practical interpretation. But all these are 
only one-sided developments of some single fea- 
ture contained in the above three, arbitrarily 
chosen; and, therefore, they cannot be considered 
to be separate modes, but are only modifications 
of one or other of those three. The interpretation 
in which all these modes are brought into har- 
mony, has lately been called the panharmoni- 
cal, which word is not very happily chosen (F. 
H. Germar, Die Panharmonische Interpretation 
der Heiligen Schrift , Leipsic, 1S21 ; and by the 
same author, Beitrag zur AUgemeinen Herme- 
neutik , Altona, 1828). 

The allegorical, as well as the dogmatical, 
mode of interpretation, presupposes the gram- 
matical, which, consequently, forms the basis of 
the .other two; so that neither the one nor the 
other can exist entirely without it. Consequently, 
the grammatical mode of interpretation must have 
an historical precedence before the others. But 
history also proves that the church has constantly 
endeavoured to curtail the province of grammatical 
interpretation, to renounce it as much as possible, 
and to rise above it. If we follow, with the exa- 
mining eye of an historical inquirer, the course 
in which these three modes of interpretation, in 
their mutual dependence upon each other, have 
generally been applied, it becomes evident that 
in opposition to the grammatical mode, the alle- 
gorical was first set up. Subsequently, the alle- 
gorical was almost entirely supplanted by the 
dogmatical ; but it started up with renewed vigour 
when the dogmatical mode rigorously confined 
the spiritual movement of the human intellect, as 
well as all religious sentiment, within the too 
narrow bounds of dogmatical despotism. 

The dogmatical mode of interpretation could 
only spring up after the church, renouncing the 
original multiplicity of opinions, had agreed upon 
certain leading doctrines ; after which time, it 
giew, together with the church, into a mighty tree, 
towering high above every surrounding object, 
and casting its shade over every thing. The 
longing desire for light and warmth, of those who 
were spell-bound under its shade, induced them 
to cultivate again the allegorical and the gram- 
matical interpretation ; but they were unable to 
bring the fruits of these modes to full maturity. 
Every new intellectual revolution, and every 
spnitual development of nations, gave a new 
impulse to grammatical interpretation. This im- 
pulse lasted until interpretation was again taken 
captive by the overwhelming ecclesiastical power, 
whose old formalities had regained strength, or 
which had been renovated under new forms, 
(grammatical interpretation, consequently, goes 
hand in hand with the principle of spiritual pro- 
gress, and the dogmatical with the conservative 
principle. Finally, the allegorical interpretation 
is as an artificial aid subservient to the conserva- 
tive principle, when, by its vigorous stability, the 
tatter exercises a too unnatural pressure. This is 


confirmed by the history of all times ami countries, 
so that we may confine ourselves to the following 
few illustrative observations. The various ten- 
dencies of the first Christian period were com- 
bined in the second century, so that the principle of 
one general (Catholic) church was gradually 
adopted by most parties. But now, it became 
rather difficult to select, from the variety of doc- 
trines prevalent in various sects, those by the 
application of which to biblical interpretation, a 
perfect harmony and systematical unity could 
be effected. Nevertheless, the wants of science 
powerfully demanded a systematical arrangement 
of biblical doctrines, even before a general agree- 
ment upon dogmatical principles had been 
effected. The wants of science were especially 
felt among the Alexandrine Christians ; and in 
Alexandria, where the allegorical interpretation 
had from ancient times been practised, it ottered 
the desired expedient which met the exigency of 
the church. Hence, it may naturally be ex- 
plained why the Alexandrine theologians of 
the second and third century, particularly 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen, into preted 
allegorically, and why the allegorical iutcrpi ela- 
tion was perfected, and in vogue, even before the 
dogmatical came into existence. Origen, espe- 
cially in his fourth book, Dc Principiis, treats 
on scriptural interpretation, using the following 
arguments : — The Holy Scriptures, inspired by 
God, form an harmonious whole, perfect in itself, 
without any defects and contradictions, and con- 
taining nothing that is insignificant and siijx'r- 
ttuoiis. The grammatical interpretation leads to 
obstacles and objections, which, according to the 
quality just stated of the Holy Scriptures, aie 
inadmissible and im|>ossible. Now, since the 
merely grammatical interpretation can neither 
remove nor overcome these objections, we must 
seek tor an expedient beyond the boundaries of 
grammatical interpretation. The allegorical in- 
terpretation otters this expedient, and consequently 
is above the grammatical. Origen observes that 
man consists of body, soul, and spirit ; anil lie 
distinguishes a triple sense of the Iloly Scriptures 
analogous to this division: — ovKovy rptcrcru'S 
ai roypatpeerdat 5 e? els rr t y eairrov Ta rwr 

ayicvv ypaggarevy voi)gara' *[ya b gty airAovarepos 
oiKohogrjrai , air b ttjs oloyel crapKbs tijs ypafris, 
ovrevs ovoga^Ayruv igx&v rrjy TrpA\eipov Judo# yv* 
b eVl Troabv ayapefirjK&s airb ttjs unrirepel 
avTr)s m b be reAeios /cal Agoios rois irapa rf 
anoarAAcp (1 Cor. ii. G, 7) A eyogeyois’ aotptay 
be AaA ougev ...... airb rod TrvevgariKOv yAgov 

(TKiav e^oyros rccy geAAoyrcoy ayaOtcy' wenrep yap 
o & ydpct>iros avvearr\Key £k atLgaros Kail Kal 

7 ryeugaros, rby avrbv irpAirov Ka\ 77 oiKovog7)Qeiaa 
virb too Oeov els ayOpunrocv crcorrfptay boOrjyai 
ypofhv ‘ The sentiments, therefore, of the Holy 
Scriptures are to be impressed upon our minds in 
a three- fold manner, in order that whosoever be- 
longs to the simpler sort of persons, inay receive 
edification from the flesh of the Scripture (thus we 
call their obvious meaning), but he who is some- 
what more advanced from its soul ; hut whosoever 
is perfect, and similar to those to whom the apostle 
alludes, where he says, “ we speak wisdom*’. . . 
from the spiritual law which contains a shadow 
of good things to come ; for as man consists of 
spirit, body, and soul, so also the Holy Writ, 
which God has planned to be granted for the 
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li it am i-xjh- t« 1 1 \ il it. I it j* t.m i|ii-uii 1 m j * nit, 
ct ri'Miin rt nurfw ijmiin ^ttuhr t ; ih*|« u t it 

i«l \ nl, ri tin t * cvntnirri, iju -*l anti* l<* ti-nun 
|)r.iuiim j »rr it intr lli^i'i i-l mn. ’ lie it t- «* !* »t 
n ailer \% li*> r.itli‘*r e\jK^ t-* t - ul-t t*n w m** from 
tue \%ov«D, t^nn iinjm*o it u|* n H 1 in. aiel 
came** mure a««i) than he hai 1 nui^lit, n« h.ri «t 
that 1 1 1 k * 1 1 the north* ninth lie hd*l rc»)lu>l to 
untlerstciml Ik fore he Iw^an to ie*nl. 

Af er the ctnnini net merit of the ti ft h ciiitury, 
gninmatic.il intt rjjretatioii tell entiiel) into tle- 
ca\ ; which ruin wiu. etVi*cteil jxiftl) hv the lull 
de\ elopuu lit ul t »t* ecch > a^tical n\*tem of thx> 
trines ilHiunl in all their jkirt*, anti hv a fear 
of deviating fmm this .system, jvirtly also hy the 
continually increo>ing ignorance t»f tie lan- 
guages in which the Hihle w.ls written. 1 he 
jniinary condition of ecclesiastical or dogmatical 
interpretation was then most clearly expressed hy 
V inemtius Lirinerisis ((’o;/i/nomf. \.) : — Quia 
videlicet scriptuiarn sacrum pro ij»sa sua altitu- 
dine non uiio codeinqno sensu universi acci|*iunt, 
setl ijustlem elcxpiia alit. r attjue aliter alius at quo 
alius interpretatur, tit j^eiie (juot homines sunt, 

tot illine sentential crui \yo&>e \ideantur. . 

in ipsa catholica ecclesia magnopere curandum 
est, ut id teneamus, q u o< 1 uhique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus creditum est; — ‘Since the 
Holy Scriptures, on account of their depth, are 
not understood by all in the same manner, hut 
its sentences are understood differently by ditlerent 
persons, so that they might seem to admit as 
many meanings as there are men, we 111 u*t well 
take care that within the pale of the Catholic 
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1 hurt h we hold t.i»t what l a* Ih,u IhIunkI «nry 

w . . 1 , tl w 4\ *, till I \ all ( * in | »u » ( //i h limit , 

ii i 1 ISioum mi, loss, | tlil, wj, 1 1 * 1 » «!o|» 

w a# « I , n»i 1 1 f tut 1 w 1* 1 • htiio-l to th< 1 1 * * it < nl* 

1 . - t 1 ft) i.f * vpbiieit m|i», w hi cli had th .1 I t t -1 iv 1 \ « 11 

I \ in n w- mt t eh»,i*{ 1 al ui tl, -h w was 1 in- 

j 1, ,t Uilil. l*i aslant m* ju.i • 1 1 11 1 ti 11m itate 

im 11 dt,l iii, o-l | - Him I 1 1 1 «• » tt-.ui : * It 1* 

I , Um h " to Ik* nil ltd With tl>« jHiilithtl I hi 
\ t !t\, htit t* l* tl 1 1 1 * 1 tli in tl t !« tint. t 11 t f the 
an, ,r , * ( 1 * I. r 1 /fatiiN/iiMiM !h\ttur y I'urf . 

( * 11 j 1 t ADiniu 1 1 «*/ t»ij/»ii/i , ( )|» la, 

ml f 1* - 1 - 11 1 o«, 1 j l l l ( '"*#»«* fi t 1/1 J * h. 

, h j l‘»n. t.’laud n* run*n, J't ltt/ f 

. <>, < nfl.11/. 1*1 /»•-/. • i / tVniw. ll tynio, 

Hi 11 / , / < • - , ix. d, \» 1 )o - 1 1 t fu 1 

Car* tulr i|m Ii -1 1 • • t hi tg to 1 1 >M |*i l f « ll el. t * ut 

< |. 1-t 1 ll ill tllilta ll*. In lo* t| 1 111 w ltluh.a 

\ rl ul *•' ura furl 1 ut id liownniu* *hjim iitlmn 

• 1 1 1 -*1 ||*. |f .| 1 rj t <* I* \ .1 1 1 ( l • 1 C ' • C t^lltl.ll 111 111 , IOO 

t)« ut* mih t< ruin 111 \ « i»# t ti r a»hu*inn . In 
| - , %■ 1 *« * who 1 1 11 » l N l ** 1 - 1 h« r ilmi l«t fu l or of *>1 me, 
Wi lu eft know th.it wi v i.tihl fillow tlnat wlmll 
1* I* tn h 1 t « Im neither ri utiai) to e\.inpM In al 
| • « t j t», Her 1 j ]0* i*l to t|»e dt * l« t • »*t litil) no n’ 

liellr* 1 m t] < ! - U* /tl, 111 . f)^, 111 lh It/, Mul\U~ 

i'ii \ Uiv* ll\*t i/*. i\ . 2 , p. Ih 7 ). 

lint men like ll. , p A.alarilu* *.n. ^ 10 , in 

(14I110I11 Hv l , xiii |« 1 b . Jt hnim* S* ot im, 

Kn^eua, Dnitlimar, N n ohm* L) 1*111-1*, Ut*ger 
Hat till, mol utlirri, *ickli«»w hnl^e*l the liet r*.*ity of 
eriiinn it u al intt rpic t#itioij, aiol wen* tail) want- 
ing in to r»Mpii*ite im an*, and in knowledge, for 
putting it mirt e^itully into j r*u t ire. 

Diinng the w In ih* jKriotl of the middle np * the 
allt.ort.il inti rprtt.it on again pri*\ ailetl. r I*he 
middle .1 t * w ert 111. ie dmt ingtiWlit**! b) m ntimeiit 
t . t * 1 I v clc*irntt**, ami the a) hirorir »il intrrpre- 
tatiifti |f,i\e »at infactiuii to fH*ntiuicnt and occup.1- 
t til to frit* llielit.il tqnTllhit ItHl, 

W lo ll, ill tl e liftren* h 1 1 ntniy, chu hical atmlie* 
fatl !e\i\til, they 1 xeiriMil alito a fax ounihlr 
inthieni e up m Hihlifiil int. r| relation, and re- 
*tort**l grammatical interpretation to honour. It 
w a* h*j*tih 1 lx b\ grammatical iutiTprr tatiuii that 
tiie (ltmiiiP t ring (‘atlndic church was rum hated 
at the (4'rital of the Reformation ; hot .ls noon .1* 
the newly sprung-up Hrote^t.mt church luul been 
d./gmaticAlly e*»tahli*hi-tl, it began to emisith r 
gmniniaticai interpr* tation a dangerous adversary 
of its own dupna*, and npjxised it ;ls much ;l* did 
the Roman Catholic* tliennel x i*n. From the middle 
of the sixlet ntli tn the middle of the eighteenth 
cen t nr v this inij/ortaiit ally of Protestantism xvas 
subjected to the artificial laxv of a nexv dogmati- 
cal interpretation ; while the Roman Catholic 
church changed the principle of interpretation 
formerly advanced hy \ inceiitius, into an eccle- 
6 in* ti cal dogma. In consequence of this new 
oppression the religious sentiment, which hail 
frequent lv been wounded lx/th among Roman 
Catholics’ and Protestants, took refuge in alle- 
gorical interpretation, which then re-appeared 
under the forms of typical and mystical theology. 

After the beginning of the eighteenth century 
grammatical interpretation recovered its autho- 
rity. It xv as then first re-introduced by the 
Arminians, and, in spite of constant attacks, to- 
wards the conclusion of that century, it decidedly 
prex ailed among the German Protestants. It 
exercised a very beneficial influence, although it 
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cannot be denied that manifold errors occurred in 
its application. During the last thirty years both 
Protestants and Roman Catholics have again 
curtailed the rights and invaded the province of 
grammatical interpretation, by promoting (accord- 
ing to the general reaction of our times) the op- 
posing claims of dogmatical and mystical inter- 
pretation (comp. J. Rosenmiiller, Historic, In - 
terpretationis Librorum sacrorum in Ecclcsia 
Christiana , Lipsiae, 1795-1814, 5 vols.; Vs . \ an 
Mildert, An Inquiry into the General Principles 
of Scripture Interpretation , in Eight Sermons 9 
&c., Oxford, 1815; G. W. Meyer, Gcschichte 
der Schrifterklarung seit der IVicdcrherstcUung 
der XVissenschaften , Gottingen, 1802-9, 5 vols. ; 
Richard Simon, Histoire Critique des principaux 
Commentateurs duNouv. Test., Rotterdam, 1693; 
H. N. Klausen, Hermcneutik des Ncuen Testa - 
mentes , Aus dem Danischen, Leipzig, 1841, p. 
77, sq. ; E. F. K. Rosenmiiller, Handbueh fur 
die Literatur der Biblischcn Kritik und Excgcse , 
Gottingen, 1797-1800, 4 vols.). 

The aim of human speech in general may be 
described as the desire to render one's own thoughts 
intelligible to others by means of words in 
their capacity of signs of thoughts. These words 
may be written, or merely spoken. In order to 
understand the speech of another, several arts and 
branches of knowledge are requisite. The art of 
understanding the language of another is called 
Hermeneutics, epprjrevTiKTj or £iri(TTr\p 7 ). 

Every art may be reduced to the skilful applica- 
tion of certain principles, which, if they proceed 
from one highest principle, may be said to be 
based on science. 

Here we have to consider not the spoken, but 
the written language only. The rules to be ob- 
served by the interpreter, and the gifts which 
qualify him for the right understanding of written 
language, are applicable either to all written lan- 
guage in general, or only to the right understand- 
ing of particular documents; they are, therefore, 
to be divided into general and particular , or espe- 
cial rules and gifts. In Biblical interpretation arises 
the question, whether the general hermeneutical 
rules are applicable to the Bible and sufficient 
for rightly understanding it, or whether they are in- 
sufficient, and have to undergo some modification. 

Most Biblical interpreters, as we might infer 
from the principle of dogmatical and allegorical 
interpietation, have declared the general hermen- 
eutical principles to be insufficient for explaining 
the Bible, and required for this purpose especial 
hermeneutical rules, because the Bible, they said, 
which had been written under the direct guidance 
of the Holy Ghost, could not be measured by the 
common rules which are applicable only to the 
lower sphere of merely human thoughts and com- 
positions. Therefore, from the most ancient 
times, £ peculiar hermeneutical rules, meeting the 
exigency of biblical interpretation, have been set 
forth, which deviated from the rules of general 
eimeneutics. Thus Biblical Hermeneutics were 
changed into an art of understanding the Bible 
according to a certain ecclesiastical system in 
vogue at a certain period. 

The advocates of grammatical interpretation 
have opposed these Biblical hermeneutics, as 
proceec mg upon merely arbitrary suppositions. 

™ti I" 7 merely limited its assertions, and 
sometimes they rejected it altogether. In the 


latter case they said that the principles of general 
hermeneutics ought to be applicable to the Holy 
Scriptures also. Against the above-mentioned 
train of argument cited from Origen, on which the 
demand of particular Biblical hermeneutics essen- 
tially rests, the following argument might, with 
greater justice, be opposed : if God deemed it 
requisite to reveal his will to mankind by means 
of intelligible books, he must, in choosing this 
medium, have intended that the contents of these 
books should be discovered according to those 
general laws which are conducive to the right 
understanding of documents in general. If this 
were not the case God would have chosen insuffi- 
cient and even contradictory means inadequate to 
the purpose he had in view. 

The interpretation, which, in spite of all eccle- 
siastical opposition, ought to be adopted as being 
the only true one, strictly adheres to the demands of 
general hermeneutics, to which it adds those par- 
ticular hermeneutical rides which meet the requi- 
sites of particular cases. This has, in modern 
times, been styled the ii istoiiico-uuamm aticai. 
mode of interpretation. This appellation has 
been chosen because the epithet grammatical 
seems to be too narrow and too much restricted to 
t lie mere \erbal sense. It might be more correct 
to style it simply the iiistokicai. interpretation, 
since the word iiistokicai. comprehends every- 
thing that is requisite to he known about tlx* lan- 
guage, the turn of mind, the individuality, X:c. of 
an author in order rightly to understand his book. 

In accordance with the various notions con- 
cerning Biblical interpretation which we have 
stated, there have been produced Biblical her- 
meneutics of very diHerent kinds; for instance, 
in the earlier period we might mention that of the 
Donat ist Ticonius, who wrote alxmt the fourth 
century his Jlcgulir ad invest iga ndam ct inreni- 
tndatn Inti ll/gcntia/n Script nrarum Septan ; 
Augustinus, l)c Doctrina Christiana , lib. i. 3; 
Isidorus II ispalensis, Scntcnt. 419, sq. ; Santis 
Pugn ini (who died in 1341) Isngoga ad Mgsticos 
Sacra? Scripturer Sens us , libri oitodicim , Colon. 
1310; Sixti Seneiisis (who died 1399) Biblio- 
theca Sancta , Venetiis, 1366. Of this work, 
which has been frequently reprinted, there be- 
longs to our present subject only Liber tertius 
A r tern exponendi Sancta Seripta Catholicis Ex- 
positoribus aptissi/nis Hegnlis ct Exempt is 
ostendens. At a later period the Roman Catholics 
added to these the works of Bellarmine, Martianay, 
Cal met, Jahn, and Arigler. 

On the part of the Lutherans were added by 
Matt. Flacius, Claris Scriptures Sacrec , B as ilea*, 
1537, and otten reprinted in two volumes; by 
Johann Gerhard, Tractates de Ecgitimci Scrip- 
tures Sacrec Interpretations , Jena?, 1610 ; by 
Solomon Glassius, Philologies Sacrec , libri 
quinque, Jena*, 1623, and often reprinted; by 
Jacob Rambach, Institutioncs lleancucuticee 
Sacree , Jena, 1723. 

On the part of the Calvinists there were fur- 
nished by J. Alph. Turretinus, Dc Scripture e 
Sacree Interprctationc Tractates Bipartitus , 
Dortrecht, 1723, and often reprinted. In the 
English Church were produced by Herbert Marsh 
Lectures on the Criticism and Interpretation of 
the Bible , Cambridge, 182S. 

Since the middle of the last century it has been 
usual to treat on the Old Testament hermeneutics 
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</ ,»%t U( % I 1 1 •/ i«r. Kid.* K \ ( 

INTKOm ( i‘It)N, lilliEK \1 TU- (in k 

word t ,*ja*)u*7'Ti, in tli «m.c i*f in min* In* tutu t » 
a * cm c, occurs mil) m 1-iti r (»ntk, *uid w i* 
tirxt i»+«l to dcn**M* in mt ro*lu«*t i ti to tl *- ri.'lit 
tin* li*nt 4ii* luiif of t i** lhld*\ b\ u Gn«*k rilliil 
Adrian, w ho li\od in tl «* fifth i • ntnr\ nlVr Ouist. 
'tKbfndy^u tt tij% ypa+p f I* a *niill I <*k, 

tin* i bjcet i»t* winch n to n«*» «t r» i' l« r * hIm ar»* 
nil tcqu initial \% i 1 1 > hihlic il j 1 r uoilofcy in r i <1 1 ! 1 \ 
understanding jyculiar w unis and c\| rr- i*»n%. It 
was first islitfd L») Dun nl llo «< l« l. undt r t i»* till* 
of Adriani Is* up in S icrom Nvi^unon (»r> ■ 
rum .N h */•».<, Angus tm \ mdobni i , IGM‘2, Ito. 
This work it rrpriutctl in tin* h mlmi •slitimpd t lie 
( 'riti* I Sn ri, tom. \ iii. ; and in the h rank tort o I i- 
tion, tt -in . n’i. Hr Ion* Adrian, the want ut similar 
works had already Ik-tii loll, ami I** ks of a 
erri>} ending tnidriiey \\ « re in circulation. lot 
they « 1 h 1 not Invir thejitle of (xaayurp). Melitni I 
Sardis, who lmil in tin* Kit t * r halt ol tin* second 
century , wrote a Unik under the title 77 k \ tis % 
being a key both to the Ohl and to the New 1‘ot.i- 
meiit. The so-cttllod A({oy, which wire written 
at a Kite r |>eriu<K are Uxiks of a similar description. 
Some of the>e A«£f»r ha> e been |irinted in M ittlia i s 
Novum Ttsta mentum Cnrct\ and in Hoivsonade s 
Anecdota (inrea. tom. iii. Hariri is, K31. These 
are merely linguistic introdiictimi.s : but there was 
soon felt tiie want of works which might solve other 
questions ; such as, for instance, what are the prin- 
ciples which should guide us in biblical interpre- 
tation. The Dunatist Ticonius wrote, alwut the 
year 3^0, Reguhe nd investigandam ct invcmen- 
dam Intelligentiam Scripturarum Scjitem. Si. 
Augustine, in his work Dc Doctrinu Christiana , 

* The writer of this article does not seem to 
have become acquainted with a very valuable 
work on the general subject, recently published in 
this country, under the title of Sacred Herme- 
neutics developed and applied; including a 

History of Biblical Interpretation from the 

earliest of the Fathers to the Reformation , by 
the Rev. S. Davidson, LL.D., Edinburgh, IS 13. 


in 30 ? , <\» Coil* * n*l 114 t 1 m » fc*\rii mbs, that 

th* aotl*» i • nitriito n vs is I > niriiii "I tht in In 

i |. i tUw - t « n* > t 11 ' ) \\ Ml, * qi i*i \ la- 

N I ' N t * , lit I fit 1 t ■ * » ■ * * • . 

1 e mxf iiliiin i|u«%liiiii u«ii(i)iHii|f tin* i x- 
tl «.t I*t 1 b In Wilt -t luit IS t » t IN , Nl 1 at Im I ol lift'll, 

and is i»»t dal not l^b iirf, to I lol) NN i it , md d*o 

r ii. tin ' flaw r«H't*-lit« ol t l * j*i).it»* biblit a) 

|.. a., 1 1 1 . 1 t(^ erdor in which ti < n s i* old tallow 
r u 1 * »•!' •* r, \ i 

\| (it \ i) fi^tl, ( o*s »h1i ros Niroto Iim Imtitu- 
/* u j If 11 i n « 1 1 1 • i 1 1 * in 1 1 o s ii i r k , u 1 1 d i i 

tl* nano it h*tt*yh* t*f * I )i \ tr Sttptunr, 
tl \ r %nt»., inUi \t< [ U n iti *i q*i*il in h.bla’iil 
ihNist' i ih *n*, in l iii I is toiith rluptt r *j* »ks at 
tl- n Hut.- V l mtr dm t»»n-s m rq tura- dnin i* 

*t licit i no nti n doimus, id i *1 1 i- 

i m>h u 1) nit *1. nn, S.inrtiiiii Viol mini n dr 
d tr i it r<»t am i ( \iiuum m, kitimm u, ft 
Jimi 1 i u, 1(11 <s p - lula Miriasi l lie i «»l I*- u, ut, 
q nl is » ■ it *iin ills mt* ntio, in una i i#i|s.uo mill- 
n i it i < ■ - 1 - * s 1 1 nidi r« tor ’. ’ lot us i */* r ly 

return t*» tlir n«i d» s to Italy W lit ; that is to ray, 
(.» tint I) lilt *t Tl-.‘I1III , 1‘* St. VlllfllMilir oil 
(Inst all d* tr io*, t » Vdrmn, Iairlu rius, nnd 
J n li <ib is, nn! III 1 Iiini* fM-tlulmisl) Colli *trd, in 
urd» r f at Nw rk* i t a inilar purport inndit he 
c »«iolaiM«l iri oiu \ ohm •*.’ 

lb m . ft rs%a,d tl •• t tic, intn+lurtio in Srrip- 
Ni r im, w as rstabl i« • m I, ami ri maim'd 
i urn nt f *r -ill work* in nnIiicIi wrre mhi’d ijm s- 
tioii* inlrixlmt. r\ to the study i t the Hdde, In 
th»* Western, i r Eit-n church, during u tliomind 
N*ars, ucarcolv aiin wdditiaii was maib* to tin* rol- 
h^t i*n of ( 4 L«*iadanis ; while in tin* Eastern, or 
(K»tk church, only two works written during this 
long p* r*»ad ib -» r \ e to Im« iih nt lomtl, Imth bearing 
tin* title, t t /5 tb/a? ypa/jnji. ()ne of the*e 

n\ i rks nn as label) »i*rnbed to Athanalius, and the 
otlo-r as fa 1st 1) t«) ( hr\ m»*tom. 

At the eoninintceim nt ol the sixteenth century 
the 1 )oniinicall friar, Santis Eagnilins, who died 
in If) 11. jmblidied hi* loyoyt, by means ol which 
In* n 1 1 1 luted to re\ iNc the biblical know bilge «»1 
.Krai in* and St. Augii*tine. 1 his work, con*idcr- 
ing the time of its a| | * aram e, nv;ls a great step 
in advance. Its title i*. Santis Fagnitn Lumisis 
lun/( /< ad Sacra s LiFras, hbtr un icu s, Colon i>i*, 

lAin.’ful. 

The work of the Dominican friar, Sixtus of 
Si i ima, nn ho died in IMMI, is ol greater imjiortaiice, 
although it is manifestly written under tin* in- 
fluence of the Inquisition, which had just been 
restored, and is jHTceptibly shackled by the de- 
crees uf the Council ol Trent. Sixtus had the 
intention, worthy of an inquisitor, to expurgate 
from Christian literature every heretical element. 
The Index Librorum Prohibitorum , which was 
then first published, had the same object; but 
Sixtus furnished also a list ol books to be used by 
a true Catholic Christian for the right understand- 
ing of Holy \V rit, as well as the principles which 
should guide a Roman Catholic in criticism and 
interpretation. The title of his work is, Bibliotheca 
Sancta ab A . F. Sizto, Senensi, ordinis pradi- 
catonun , ex prcecipuis Catholiccn Ecclesice a ac- 
tor ib us collecta , et in octo libros digesta , \ enetiis, 
15GG. This book is dedicated to the Cardinal 
Ghisleri, who ascended the papal throne in loGG, 
under the name of Pius \ . : it has frequently 
been reprinted. 
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The decrees of the Council of Trent prevented 
the Roman Catholics from moving freely in the 
field of biblical investigation, while the Protestants 
zealously carried out their researches in various 
directions. The Illyrian, Matthias Flacius, in 
his Clcivis Scripturce Sacrce , sen de Sermone Sa - 
crarum Liter arum, which was first printed at 
Basle, 1567, in folio, furnished an excellent work 
on biblical Hermeneutics; but it was surpassed 
by the Prolegomena of Brian Walton, which be- 
long to his celebrated Biblia Sacra Polyglotta , 
London, 1657, six volumes fol. These Prolego- 
mena contain much that will always be accounted 
valuable and necessary for the true criticism of 
the sacred text. They have been published sepa- 
rately, with notes, by Archdeacon Wrangham, in 
2 vols. Svo. Thus we have seen that excellent 
works were produced on isolated portions of bi- 
blical introduction, but they were not equalled in 
merit by the works in which it was attempted to 
furnish a whole system of biblical introduction. 

The following biblical introductions are among 
the best of those which were published about that 
period : Michael is Waltheri Officina Biblica no - 
viter adaperta , §c., Lipsiae, first published in 
1636 ; Abraham i Calovii Criticus Sacer Biblicus , 
$c., Vitembergse, 1643 ; J. H. Hottinger, The- 
saurus Philologicus , sen Claris Scripturce Sacrce , 
Tiguri, 1649; Johannis Henrici Heidegger En- 
chiridion Biblicum UpopvripoviKov, Tiguri, 1681 ; 
Lensden, a Dutchman, published a work entitled 
Philologies Hebr ceus, 8$c., Utrecht, 1656, and Phi- 
lologies Hebrceo-Grcecus Generalis, Utrecht, 1670. 
All these works have been frequently reprinted. 

The dogmatical zeal of the Protestants was 
greatly excited by the work of Louis Capelle, a 
reformed divine and learned professor at Saumur, 
which appeared under the title of Ludovici Cap- 
pell i Critica Sacra ; sive de variis quee in veteris 
Testamenti libris occurrunt lectionibus libri sex. 
Edita opere ac studio Joannis Cappelli , auctoris 
filii , Parisiis, 1650. A learned Roman Catholic 
and priest of the Oratory, Richard Simon, who 
was born in 1658, and died in 1712, rightly per- 
ceived, from the dogmatical bile stirred up by 
Capelle, that biblical criticism was the most 
effective weapon to be employed against the Pro- 
testantism which had grown cold and stiff* in dog- 
matics. He therefore devoted his critical knowledge 
of the Bible to the service of the Roman Catholic 
church, and endeavoured to inflict a death-blow 
upon Protestantism. The result, however, was the 
production of Simon’s excellent work on biblical 
criticism, which became the basis on which the 
science of biblical introduction was raised. Si- 
mon was the first who correctly separated the cri- 
ticism of the Old Testament from that of the New. 
His works on biblical introduction appeared under 
the following titles : Histoire Critique du Vieux 
Testament , Paris, 1678. This work was inaccu- 
rately reprinted at Amsterdam by Elzevir in 1679, 
and subsequently in many other bad piratical edi- 
tions. Among these the most complete was that 
printed, together with several polemical treatises 
occasioned by this work, at Rotterdam, in 1685, 

4 to. ; — Histoire Critique du Textc du Nouveau 
T estament, Rotterdam, 1689 ; Histoire Critique 
des Versions du Nouveau Testament , Rotterdam, 
1690 ; Histoire Critique des principaux Com- j 
mentateurs du Nouveau Testament , Rotterdam, 
1693. By these excellent critical works Simon 


established a claim upon the gratitude of all real 
friends of truth ; but he was thanked by none of 
the prevailing parties in the Christian church. 
The Protestants saw in Simon only an enemy 
of their church, not the thorough investigator and 
friend of truth. To the Roman Catholics, on the 
other hand, Simon’s works appeared to be destruc- 
tive, because they demonstrated their ecclesiastical 
decrees to be arbitrary and unhistorical. The 
Histoire Critique du Vieux Testament was sup- 
pressed by the Roman Catholics in Paris imme- 
diately after its publication, and in Protestant 
countries also it was forbidden to reprint it. The 
Roman Catholic bishop, Bossuet, lamented that 
Simon had undermined the dogma of tradition, 
and had changed the holy fathers into Protestants. 
Simon, as an honest investigator and friend of 
truth, remained undisturbed ; but kept aloof from 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants, by both of 
which parties he was persecuted, and died in 1712, 
in a merely external connection with the Romish 
church. 

The churches endeavoured, with apparent suc- 
cess, to destroy Simon and his writings, in a host 
of inimical and condemnatory publications, by 
which the knowledge of truth was not in the least 
promoted. However, the linguistic and truly 
scientific researches of Pocock ; the Oriental school 
in the Netherlands; the unsurpassed work of 
Humphry Hody, De Bibliorum Textibus Ori - 
ginalibus Versionibus , #c., Oxonise, 1705, folio; 
the excellent criticism of Mill, in his Novum Tes - 
tamentum Gr cecum cum Lectionibus Variantibus, 
Oxoniae, 1707, folio; which was soon followed by 
Wetstein’s Novum Testamentum Gr cecum edi - 
tionis receptee, cum Lectionibus Variantibus, 
Amstelodami, 1751-2, folio, and by which even 
Johann Albert Bengel, who died in 1752, was 
convinced, in spite of his ecclesiastical orthodoxy 
(comp. Bengelii Apparatus Criticus Novi Tes- 
tamenti, p. 634, sq.) ; the biblical works by Jo- 
hann Heinrich Michaelis, especially his Biblia 
ILebraica ex Manuscriptis et impressis Codicibus, 
Halae, 1720 ; and Benjamin Kennicott’s Veins 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum variis Lectionibus, 
Oxoniae, 1776, and the revival of classical philo- 
logy ; — all this gradually led to results which 
coincided with Simon's criticism, and showed the 
enormous difference between historical truth and 
the arbitrary ecclesiastical opinions which were 
still prevalent in the works on biblical introduc- 
tion by Pritius, Blackwall, Carpzov, Van Til, 
Moldenhauer, and others. Johann David Mi- 
chaelis, who died in 1791, mildly endeavoured to 
reconcile the church with historical truth, but has 
been rewarded by the anathemas of the eccle- 
siastical party, who have pronounced him a heretic. 
By their ecclesiastical persecutors, Richard Simon 
was falsely described to be a disciple of the 
atheistical Spinoza, and Michaelis as a follower 
of both Simon and Spinoza. However, the me- 
diating endeavours of Michaelis gradually pre- 
vailed. His Introduction to the New Testament 
appeared first as a work of moderate size, under 
the title of Johann David Michaelis Einleitung 
in die Gottlichen Schriften des Neuen Bundes, 
Gottingen, 1750, Svo. It was soon translated into 
English. In the years 1765-6 Michaelis published 
a second and augmented edition of the German ori- 
ginal, in two volumes. The fourth edition, which 
received great additions, and in which many alter- 
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atiotis won* made, ap[>eared in 17^8, in two vols. 
4to. This edition was translated and essentially 
augmented by Herbert Marsh, alterwards Bishop ot 
Peterborough, and appeared under tin* title, Intro- 
duction to the New Testament , by John David 
Michaelis, translated from the fourth edition of the 
German, and considerably augmented, Cambridge, 
1701-1801, l vols. Svo. Michaelis commenced also 
an introduction to the Old Testament, but did not 
complete it. A portion of it was printed under 
the title, Ei nleitung in die G'Mlicheu Schriften 
des 1 1 ten Duniles, Theil i. Abschnitt 1, Hamburg, 
1787 . 

A work by Kd. Harwood, entitled A Kew In- 
troduction to the Study and Knowledge of the 
New 'Testament , Loudon, 1707-71, was translated 
into German by Schulz, Halle, 1770 73, in three 
volumes. In this book there are so many hete- 
rogeneous materials, that it scarcely belongs to 
the science of introduction. 

The study of New Testament introduction was 
in Germany especially promoted also by Johann 
Solomon Sender, who died at Halle in 171)1. It 
was by Sender’s influence that the critical works 
of Richard Simon were translated into German, 
and the works of Wctstein re-edited and circulated. 
The original works of Sender on biblical intro- 
duction are his Apparatus ad hhcralem Kovi les- 
ta/nenti Intcrpretationeni , Ilala?, 17b7, and his 
Abhandlung von freierVntersuchung des Canons. 
1 vols., Ilalle, 1771-5. 

Sender's school produced Johann Jacob Gries- 
bach, who died at Jena in the year 1S1’2. Gries- 
bach's labours in correcting the text ot the New 
Testament are of great value. K. A Haenlein 
published a work called Ilandbuch der Einlei - 
tung in die Schriften des Ncucn 1 cstamentes, 
Erlangen, 1794- 1802, in two volumes, in which 
he followed up the lectures of Griesbach. A 
second edition of this work appeared in the years 
1 SO 1-9. This introduction contains excellent 
materials, but is wanting in decisive historical 
criticism. 

Johann Gottfried Eichhom, who died at Got- 
tingen in 1827, was formed in the school ot Mi- 
chael is at Gottingen, and was inspired by Herder's 
poetical views of the East in general, and of the 
literature of the ancient Hebrews in particular. 
Eichhorn commenced his Introduction when the 
times were inclined to give up the Bible alto- 
gether, as a production of priestcraft inapplicable 
to the present period. He endeavoured to bring 
the contents of the Bible into harmony with mo- 
dern modes of thinking, to explain, and to recom- 
mend them. He endeavoured by means of hypo- 
theses to furnish a clue to their origin, without 
sufficiently regarding strict historical criticism. 
Eichhorn's Einleitung in das Alte Testament was 
first published at Leipsic in 1780-83, in three 
volumes. The fifth edition was published at Got- 
tingen, 1820-24, in five volumes. His Einleitung 
in das Neve Testament was published at Gottin- 
gen in 1804-27, in five volumes. The earlier 
volumes have been republished. The external 
treatment of the materials, the style, aim, and 
many separate portions of both works, are masterly 
and excellent ; but with regard to linguistic and 
historical research, they are feeble and over- 
whelmed with hypotheses. 

Leonhardt Bertholdt was a very diligent but 
uncritical compiler. He made a considerable step 


backward in the science of introduction, not only 
by reuniting the Old mid New Testament into 
one whole, but by even intermixing the separate 
writings with each other, in his work entitled 
Uistorisch-kr it i sc h c Einleitung in sihnmtliche 
kanonischc and Apocryphische Schriften des 
Alien und Ncucn Testa mentes , Erlangen, 1812- 
19, in six volumes. 

The Isagoge Ilistorico-critica in Libros Novi 
Foederis Sucros , Jeme, 1830, of II. A. Schott, is 
more distinguished by diligence than by penetra- 
tion. The Lchrbuch der llistorisch-kritischen 
Einleitung i)i die Bibel A. und X. T. Berlin; 
Theil 1, Die Ally e/neine Einleitung und das Alte 
Testament enthaltendy 1817 (fifth edition, 1810); 
Theil 'l, Dus Neue Testament e nth attend, 1820 
(fourth edition, 1812), by \V. M. Lehrecht do 
Wette, is distinguished by brevity, precision, 
critical penetration, and in some parts by com- 
pleteness. This book contains an excellent survey 
of the various opinions prevalent in the sphere of 
biblical introduction, interspersed with original 
discussions. Almost every author on biblical cri- 
ticism will find that I)e \Vette lias made use of 
his labours; but in the purely historical portions 
the book is feeble, and indicates that the author 
did not go to the first sources, but adopted the 
opinions of others ; consequently the work has no 
internal harmony. An English translation of 
this work, with additions by the translator, Theo- 
dore Parker, lias lately appeared in America, 
under the title of A Critical and Historical In- 
troduction to the Canonical Scriptures of the Old 
Testament . 

The word 1 introduction ’ being of rather vague 
signification, there was also formerly no definite 
idea attached to the expression Biblical In- 
troduction. In works on this subject (as in 
Horne's Introduction ) might be found contents 
belonging to geography, antiquities, interpreta- 
tion, natural history, and other branches of know- 
ledge. Even the usual contents of biblical intro- 
ductions were so unconnected, that Schleier- 
macher, in his Kurze Darstellung des Theolo - 
gischcn Stadiums, justly called it ein Maneherlei ; 
that is, a farrago or omnium-gatherum. Biblical 
introduction was usually described as consisting 
of the various branches of preparatory knowledge 
requisite for viewing and treating the Bible cor- 
rectly. It was distinguished from biblical history 
and archaeology by being less intimately con- 
nected with what is usually called history. It 
comprised treatises on the origin of the Bible, on 
the original languages, on the translations, and 
on the history of the sacred text ; and was divided 
into general and special introduction. 

The author of this article endeavoured to re- 
move this vagueness by furnishing a firm defini- 
tion of biblical introduction. In his work, 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament , von Dr. K. 
A. Credner, th. i. Halle, 183G, he defined biblical 
introduction to be the history of the Bible, and 
divided it into the following parts : 

1. The history of the separate biblical books. 

2. The history of the collection of these books, 
or of the canon. 

3. The history of the spread of these books, or 
of the translations of it. 

4. The history of the preservation of the text. 

5. The history of the interpretation of it. 

This view of the science of introduction lias 
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received much approbation, and is the basis of 
Reus’s Geschichte der Ileiligen Sehriften des 
Neuen Testamentes , Halle, 1842. The results 
of the critical examination of the books of the 
New Testament are comprehended in the follow- 
ing work, Das Neue Testament nach seinem 
Zweek , Urspnmge und Inhalt , von A. R. Credner, 
Giessen, 1841-3, in two volumes. 

The critical investigation which prevailed in 
Germany after the days of Michaelis, has of late 
been opposed by a mode of treating biblical intro- 
duction, not so much in the spirit of a free search 
after truth as in an apologetical and polemical 
style. This course, however, has not enriched 
biblical science. To this class of books belong 
a number of monographs, or treatises on separate 
subjects ; also the Handbueh der Historisch-kri - 
tisehen Einleitung in das Alte Testament , Erlan- 
gen, 1836, by H. A. C. Havernick, of which there 
have been published two parts, in three volumes, 
and of which an English translation is in pre- 
paration ; and also H. E. Ferd. Guericke’s Ein- 
leitung in das Neue Testament , Halle, 1843, in 
which too frequently an anathema against here- 
tics serves as a substitute for demonstration. The 
apologetical tendency prevails in the work of 
G. Hamilton, entitled A General Introduction 
to the Study of the Hebreiv Seriptures , 
Dublin, 1814 ; in Thomas Hartwell Horne’s 
Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Seriptures , London, 1818, 

four volumes (the eighth edition, 1839, five vo- 
lumes) *, and in J. Cook’s Inquiry into the Books 
of the Neio Testament , Edinburgh, 1824. 

The Roman Catholics also have, in modern 
times, written on biblical introduction, although 
the unchangeable decrees of the Council of Trent 
hinder all free, critical, and scientific treatment of 
the subject. The Roman Catholics can treat bibli- 
cal introduction only in a polemical and apologe- 
tical manner, and are obliged to keep up the atten- 
tion of their readers by introducing learned archae- 
ological researches, which conceal the want of free 
movement. This latter mode was adopted by 
J. Jahn (who died at Vienna in 1816) in his Ein- 
leitung in die Gottliehen Biieher des alten Bundes , 
Vienna, 1793, two volumes, and 1S02, three 
volumes ; and in his Introduetio in Libros Saeros 
Veteris Testamenti in epitomen redaeta, Vienna?, 
1805. This work has been republished by F. 
Ackermann, in what are asserted to be the third 
and fourth editions, under the title of Introduetio 
in Libros Saeros Veteris Testamenti , usibus aea- 
demieis aecommodata , Viennao, 1825, and 1839. 
But these so-called new editions are full of altera- 
tions and mutilations, which remove every free 
expression of Jahn, who belonged to the liberal 
period of the Emperor Joseph. 

Johann Leonhard Hug’s Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament , Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1808, two 
volumes, third edition, 1S26, surpasses Jahn’s 
work in ability, and has obtained much credit 
among Protestants by its learned explanations, 
although these frequently swerve from the point 
in question. Hug’s work has been translated 
into English by the Rev. D. G. Wait, LL.I). ; 
but this translation is much surpassed by that 
of Fosdick, published in the United States, 
and enriched by the addenda of Moses Stuart. 
The polemical and apologetical style prevails 
in the work of J. G. Herbst, Historisch-kri - 


tische Einleitung in die Sehriften des Alten I 
Testamentes , completed and edited after the I 
death of the author, by Welte, Carlsruhe, 1840; 
and in LTntroduetion Historique et Critique 
aux Livres de VAneien et du Nouveau Testa- 
ment^ par J. B. Glaire, Paris, 1839, four volumes. 
The work of the excellent Feilmoser, who died in 
1831, Einleitung in die Biieher des Neuen Bundes , 
in the second edition, Tubingen, 1830, forsakes 
the position of a true Roman Catholic, inasmuch 
as it is distinguished by a noble ingenuousness I 
and candour. All these last- mentioned works 
prove that the science of introduction cannot 
prosper in ecclesiastical fetters. — K. A. C. 

[It seems desirable to add to this article a short 
view of the works on Biblical Introduction which 
have appeared in England. These are mostly of 
small importance in comparison with the great 
works on the subject which have been produced 
on the Continent ; and hence few of them have 
engaged the notice of the Contributor to whom 
we are indebted for the preceding article. 

Collier’s Saered Interpreter , 2 vols. 8vo. 1746, 
was one of our earliest publications of this kind. 
It went through several editions, and was trans- 
lated into German in 1750. It relates both to 
the Old and New Testament, and is described 
by Bishop Marsh as c a good popular preparation 
for the study of the Holy Scriptures.’ 

Lardner’s History of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists , 3 vols. 8vo. 1756-7, is described by the 
same critic as an admirable introduction to the 
New Testament. ‘ It is a storehouse of literary 
information, collected with equal industry and 
fidelity.’ From this work, from the English 
translation of Micnaelis's Introduction , 1761, 
and from Dr. Owen's Observations on the Gos- 
pels, 1764, Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, com- 
piled a useful manual, called A Key to the New 
Testament , which has gone through many edi- 
tions, and is much in request among the candi- 
dates for ordination in the Established Church. 

The Key to the Old Testament , 1790, by 
Dr. Gray, afterwards Bishop of Bristol, was writ- 
ten in imitation of Percy’s compilation ; but it 
is a much more elaborate performance than the 
Key to the New Testament . It is a compilation 
from a great variety of works, references to 
which are given at the foot of each page. Bishop 
Marsh speaks of it as 6 a very useful publication 
for students of divinity, who will find at one 
view what must otherwise be collected from 
many writers.’ It is still popular, the tenth 
edition having been published in 1841. But a 
professed compilation, which contains in its latest 
edition no reference to any work published tor 
above half a century past, must necessarily be far 
behind the present state of our information on the 
subjects of which it treats. 

Dr. Harwood’s Introduction to tlie Study and 
Knowledge of the New Testament , 2 vols. 8vo. 
1767, 1771, although noticed by our contributor, 
is not properly an introduction to the New Tes- 
tament, in the usual and proper sense of the term. 
It does not describe the books of the New Testa- 
ment, but is a collection of dissertations relative 
partly to the character of the sacred writers, Jew- 
ish history and customs, and to such parts of 
heathen antiquities as have reference to the New 
Testament. 

The first volume of Bishop Tomline's Elements 
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of Christian Theology contains an introduction 
both to the Old and to the New Testament, and 
has been published in a separate form. It is 
suited to its purpose as a manual for students in 
divinity ; but the standard of present attainment 
cannot be very high if, as Marsh states, 4 it may 
be read with advantage by the most experienced 
divine/ 

The works of Dr. Cook, the Rev. G. Hamilton, 
and the Rev. T. H. Horne, are mentioned in the 
above article; but the slight notice of Horne’s 
Introduction which it contains will scarcely 
satisfy those who are aware that it is the largest 
and; most important work of (he kind which we 
possess. We cheerfully subscribe to the opinion 
of Bishop Marsh, that it is 4 upon the whole a 
very useful publication, and does great credit to 
the industry and researches of the indefatigable 
author.’ We may add, that it has worthily 
occupied for above a quarter of a century a high 
and influential place in our theological literature ; 
during which it has satisfied the current demand 
for the kind of information which it oflers, and 
has done much to form a class of students who 
now take their stand upon it, and look with desire 
to the fields beyond, where lie the vast treasures 
in every department of biblical literature which 
die wonderful activity of continental research 
has of late years accumulated. Had the able 
and pious author more largely availed himself of 
these important sources of information, the value 
of his work to a large and rapidly-increasing 
class of students would have been very much 
enhanced. A very useful abridgment of this 
Introduction , in 1 vol. 12mo., appeared in 1829 
under the title of A Compendious Introduction 
to the Study of the Bible . Another manual, 
under the title of A Scripture Help), 1806, by the 
Rev. E. Bickersteth. has been received with emi- 
nent favour ; and we have seen the first volume 
of an admirable work for junior students pub- 
lished in the United States in 1835 under the 
title of Introduction to the Criticism and Inter- 
pretation of the Bible , by C. E. Stowe. We 
know not whether the second volume has yet 
appeared] . 

IOTA (Auth. Vers. 4 Jot ’), the smallest letter of 
the Greek alphabet (t) ; derived from the He- 
brew jod(f) and the Syriac judh (-*), and em- 
ployed metaphorically to express the minutest 
trifle. It is, in fact, one of several metaphors 
derived from the alphabet — as when alpha , the 
first letter, and omega , the last, are employed to 
express the beginning and the end. We are not 
to suppose, however, that this proverb was exclu- 
sively apposite in the Greek language. The 
same practical allusion equally existed in He- 
brew, some curious examples of which may be 
seen in Wetstein and Lightfoot. One of these 
may here suflice : — In the Talmud ( Sanhed . xx. 2) 
it is fabled that the book of Deuteronomy came 
and prostrated itself before God, and said, 4 O 
Lord of the universe, thou hast written in me thy 
law, but now a testament defective in some parts 
is defective in all. Behold, Solomon endeavours 
to root the letter jod out of me’ (i, e. in the text, 

nn T» *6, ‘he shall not multiply wives’ 
(Dent. xvi. 17). 4 The holy, blessed God an- 

swered — Solomon, and a thousand such as he, shall 


perish, but the least word shall not perish out of 
thee.’ This is, in fact, a parallel not only to the 
usage but the sentiment, as conveyed in Matt, 
v. 18, 4 One jot, or one tittle, shall in no wise pass 
from the law.’ 

IRON. This word, wherever it occurs in the 
English Version, answers to or to its Chal- 

daic ; to art$r)pos in the Sept. ; and to ferrum in 
the Vulg., except where it gives an explanatory 
translation, as 4 fal catos currus’ (Judg. iv. 3), 
though it sometimes gives the literal translation 
of the same term, as 4 ferreos currus’ (Josh. xvii. 
18). The use of the Greek and Latin words, in 
classical authors of every age, fixes their mean- 
ing. That aribrjpos means iron, in Homer, is 
plain from his simile derived from the quenching 
of iron in water, which he applies to the hissing 
noise produced in piercing the eye of Polyphemus 
with the pointed stake ( Odys . ix. 391). Much 
stress has been laid upon the absence of iron 
among the most ancient remains of Egypt; but the 
speedy decomposition of this metal, especially when 
buried in the nitrous soil of Egypt, may account 
for the absence of it among the remains of the 
early monarchs of a Pharaonic age (Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Egypt., iii. 246). Tubal-Cain is the 
first-mentioned smith, 4 a forger of every instru- 
ment of iron’ (Gen. iv. 22). From that time we 
meet with manufactures in iron of the utmost 
variety ( some articles of which seem to be anti- 
cipations of what are commonly supposed to be 
modern inventions) ; as iron weapons or instru- 
ments (Num. xxxv. 7 ; Job xx. 21) ; barbed 
irons, used in hunting (Job xli. 7); an iron bed- 
stead (Deut. iii. 11) ; chariots of iron (Josh. xvii. 
16, and elsewhere); iron weights (shekels) 
(1 Sam. xvii. 7); harrows of iron (2 Sam. xii. 
31); iron armour (2 Sam. xxiii. 7); tools 
(1 Kings vi. 7 ; 2 Kings vi. 5); horns (1 Kings 
xxii. 11); nails, hinges (1 Chron. xxii. 3); fet- 
ters (Ps. cv. 18); bars (Ps. evii. 16); iron bars 
used in fortifying the gates of towns (Ps, evii. 16; 
Isa. xlv. 2) ; a pen of iron (Job xix. 24 ; Isa. 
xvii. 1); a pillar (Jer. i. 18); yokes (Jer. 
xxviii. 13); pan (Ezek. iv. 3) ; trees bound with 
iron (Dan. iv. 15) ; gods of iron (Dan, /. 4) ; 
threshing-instruments (Amos i. 3) ; and in later 
times, an iron gate (Acts xii. 10); the actual 
cautery (1 Tim. iv. 2) ; breastplates (Rev. ix. 9). 

The mineral origin of iron seems clearly al- 
luded to in Job xxviii. 2. It would seem that in 
ancient times it was a plentiful production of 
Palestine (Deut. viii. 9). There appear to have 
been furnaces for smelting at an early period in 
Egypt (Deut. iv. 20). The requirement that the 
altar should be made of 4 whole stones over which 
no man had lift up any iron,’ recorded in Josh, 
viii. 31, does not imply any objection to iron as 
such, but seems to be merely a mode of directing 
that, in order to prevent idolatry, the stones must 
not undergo any preparation by art. Iron was 
prepared in abundance by David for the building 
of the temple (1 Chron. xxii. 3), to the amount of 
one hundred thousand talents (l Chron. xxix. 7), 
or rather 4 without weight’ (1 Chron. xxii. 14). 
Working in iron was considered a calling 
(2 Chron. ii. 7) [Smith]. Iron seems to have 
been better from some countries, or to have under- 
gone some hardening preparation by the inha- 
bitants of them, such as were the people called 
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Chalybes, living near the Eiixine Sea (Jer. xv. 
12); to have been imported from Tarshish to 
Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 12), and ‘ bright iron’ from 
Dan and Javan (ver. 19). The superior hardness 
of iron above all other substances is alluded to in 
Dan. ii. 40. It was found among the Midian- 
ites (Num. xxxi. 22), and was part of the wealth 
distributed among the tribes at their location in 
the land (Josh. xxii. 8). 

Iron is metaphorically alluded to in the fol- 
lowing instances: — affliction is signified by the 
furnace for smelting it (Dent. iv. 20); under the 
same figure, chastisement (Ezek. xxii. 18, 20, 22); 
reducing the earth to total barrenness by turning 
it into iron (Deut. xxviii. 23) ; slavery, by a yoke 
of iron (Deut. xxviii. 48); strength, by a bar of 
it (Job xl. 18); the extreme of hardness (Job xli. 
27) ; severity of government, by a rod of iron 
(Ps. ii. 9) ; affliction, by iron fetters (Ps. cvii. 10); 
prosperity, by giving silver for iron (Isa. lx. 17); 
political strength (Dan. ii. 33); obstinacy, by an 
iron sinew in the neck (Isa. xlviii. 4) \ giving 
supernatural fortitude to a prophet, making him 
an iron pillar (Jer. i. 18); destructive power of 
empires, by iron teeth (Dan. vii. 7) ; deterioration 
of character, by becoming iron (Jer. vi. 28 ; Ezek. 
xxii. 18), which resembles the idea of the iron 
age ; a tiresome burden, by a mass of iron (Ec- 
clus. xxii. 15); the greatest obstacles, by walls of 
iron (2 Macc. xi. 9) ; the certainty with which a 
real enemy will ever show his hatred, by the rust 
returning upon iron (Ecclus. xii. 10). Iron 
seems used, as by the Greek poets, metonymically 
for the sword (Isa. x, 34), and so the Sept, under- 
stands it, pdx aL P a - The following is selected as 
a beautiful comparison made to iron (Prov. 
xxvii. 17), ‘ Iron (literally) uniteth iron; so a 
man uniteth the countenance of his friend/ gives 
stability to his appearance by his presence. A 
most graphic description of a smith at xcork is 
found in Ecclus. xxxviii. 28. — J. F. D. 

ISAAC (pny? ; Sept. I <raa/c), son of Abraham 
and Sarah, born in his parents’ old age. The 
promise of a son had been made to them when 
Abraham was visited by the Lord in the plains 
of Mamre, and appeared so unlikely to be ful- 
filled, seeing that both Abraham and Sarah were 
6 well- stricken in years,’ that its utterance caused 
the latter to laugh incredulously. Being reproved 
for her unbelief, she denied that she had laughed. 
The reason assigned for the special visitation thus 
promised was, in effect, that Abraham was pious, 
and would train his offspring in piety, so that he 
would become the founder of a great nation, and 
all the nations of the earth should be blessed in 
him. 

In due time Sarah gave birth to a son, who re- 
ceived the name of Isaac. The reason assigned 
in Gen. xxi. 6 for the adoption of this name, has 
reference to the laughter occasioned by the an- 
nouncement of the divine intention — ‘and Sarah 
said, God hath made me to laugh, all that hear 
will laugh with me' — the laugh of incredulity 
being changed into the laugli of joy (comp. Gen. 
xxi. 6; xviii. 12; xvii. 17). In the last passage 
Abraham is said to have laughed also when in- 
formed of God himself that he and Sarah should 
have a son, though he was a hundred and his 
wife ninety years old. 

Some writers have seen a discrepancy in the pas- 


sages before referred to, and have hence conjectured 
that we have here to do, not with history, but 
historical legends (Winer, Handworterbf We 
are unable to find anything of a nature to excite 
suspicion or abate confidence, there being scarcely 
any variations, and certainly none but such as 
might easily arise on a purely historical ground. 

The first fact that we read of in the history of 
Isaac, is the command given to his father to offer 
the youth — c thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest’ — for a burnt-offering on a mountain 
in tlie land of Moriah. Abraham proceeded to 
obey the divine direction, and was on the point of 
slaying Isaac, when his hand was withheld by the 
interposition of God, a ram for sacrifice being 
provided instead. 

This event has found no few detractors. Eicli- 
hom (. Bibl . f Bibl. Lit . i. 45, sq.) regarded the 
whole as a vision ; Otmar (Henkes's Mag . ii. 517), 
as the explanation of an hieroglyph ; Bruns 
(Paulus Memorab . vi. 1, sq.) finds the source 
of it in the Phoenician custom of sacrificing 
children. Some compare (Rosenmuller, Mor- 
genl. i. 95) with this narrative the Grecian story 
of Iphigenia, and other fables of a similar kind. 
The general aim of certain writers has been, as 
they consider it, to relieve the Bible from the 
odium which the narrated circumstances are in 
their opinion fitted to occasion. That the passage 
is free from every possible objection, it may be 
too much to assert : it is, however, equally clear 
that many of the objections taken to it arise from 
viewing the facts from a wrong position, or under 
the discolouring medium of a foregone and ad- 
verse conclusion. The only proper way is to 
consider it as it is represented in the sacred page. 
The command, then, was expressly designed to 
try Abraham s faith. Destined as the patriarch 
was to be the father of the faithful, was he worthv 
of his high and dignified position? If his own 
obedience was weak, he could not train others in 
faith, trust, and love : hence a trial was neces- 
sary. That he was not without holy dispositions 
was already known, and indeed recognised in the 
divine favours of which he had been the object ; 
but was he prepared to do and to suffer all God’s 
will? Religious perfection and his position alike 
demanded a perfect heart: hence the kind of 
trial. If he were willing to surrender even his 
only child, and act himself both as offerer and 
priest in the sacrifice of the required victim, if 
he could so far conquer his natural affections, so 
subdue the father in his heart, then there could be 
no doubt that his will was wholly reconciled to 
God’s, and that he was worthy of every trust, 
confidence, and honour. The trial was made, 
the fact was ascertained, the victim was not slain. 
What is there in this to which either religion or 
morality can take exception ? This view "is both 
confirmed and justified by the words of God 
(Gen. xxii. 16, sq.), < because thou hast not with- 
held thy only son, in blessing I will bless thee, 
and in multiplying I will multiply thy seed as 
the stars of the heaven, and in thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.’ 

We remark also that, not a part, but the entire, 
of the transaction must be taken under consider- 
ation, and especially the final result. If we 
dwell exclusively on the commencement of it, 
there appears to be some sanction given to human 
sacrifices ; but the end, and the concluding and 
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ever-enduring fact, has the directly opposite bear- 
ing. Viewed as a whole, the transaction is in 
truth an express prohibition of human sacrifices. 

Isaac passed his youthful days under the eye 
of his father, engaged in the care of flocks and 
herds up and down the plains of Canaan. At 
length his father wished to see him married. 
Abraham therefore gave a commission to his old- 
est and most trustworthy servant to the effect that, 
in order to prevent Isaac from taking a wife from 
among the daughters of the Canaanites, he should 
proceed into Mesopotamia, and, under the divine 
direction, choose a partner among his own rela- 
tives for his beloved son. Rebekah, in conse- 
quence, becomes Isaac’s wife, when he was now 
forty years of age. 

In connection with this marriage an event is 
recorded which displays the peculiar character 
of Isaac, while it is in keeping with the general 
tenor of the sacred record regarding him. Pro- 
bably in expectation of the early return of his 
father’s messenger, and somewhat solicitous as to 
the result of the embassy, he went out to meditate 
in the field at the eventide. While there engaged 
in tranquil thought, he chanced to raise his eyes, 
when lo ! he beheld the retinue near at hand, and 
soon conducted his bride into his mother’s tent. 
In unison with all this is the simple declaration 
of the history, that Isaac 4 loved her.’ Isaac was 
evidently a man of kind and gentle dispositions, 
of a calm and reflective turn of mind, simple in 
his habits, having few wants, good rather than 
great, fitted to receive impressions and follow a 
guide, not to originate important influences, or 
perform deeds of renown. If his character did 
not take a bent from the events connected with 
his father’s readiness to offer him on Mount 
Moriah, certainly its passiveness is in entire agree- 
ment with the whole tenor of his conduct, as set 
forth in that narrative. 

Isaac having, in conjunction with his half- 
brother Ishmael, buried Abraham his father, 4 in 
a good old age, in the cave of Machpelah,’ took 
up a somewhat permanent residence 4 by the well 
Lahai-roi,’ where, being blessed of God, he lived 
in prosperity and at ease. One source of regret, 
however, he deeply felt. Rebekah was barren. 
In time, two sons, Jacob and Esau, are granted 
lo his prayers. As the boys grew, Isaac gave a 
preference to Esau, who seems to have possessed 
those robuster qualities of character in which his 
father was defective, and therefore gratified him 
by such dainties as the pursuits of the chace en- 
abled the youth to offer ; while Jacob, 4 a plain 
man dwelling in tents,’ was an object of spe- 
cial regard to Rebekah — a division of feeling and 
a kind of partiality which became the source of 
much domestic unhappiness, as well as of jealousy 
and hatred between the two sons. 

A famine compels Isaac to seek food in some 
foreign land. Divinely warned not to go down 
to Egypt, the patriarch applies to a pet ty prince 
of Phi list ia, by name Abimelech, who permits 
him to dwell at Gerar. Here an event took place 
which has a parallel in the life of his father Abra- 
ham. Rebekah was his cousin : afraid lest she 
should he violently taken from him, and his own 
life sacrificed to the lust of Abimelech, he repre- 
sented her as his sister, employing a latitude of 
meaning which the word ‘sister’ admits in Oriental 
usage. The subterfuge was discovered, and is 
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justified by Isaac on tho grounds which prompted 
him to resort to it. 

Another parallel event in the lives of Abraham 
and Isaac may be found by comparing together 
Gen. xxvi. 26, sq., and xxi. 22, sq. If these 
parallels should excite a doubt ill the mind of 
any one as to the credibility of the narratives, let 
him carefully peruse them, and we think that 
the simplicity and naturalness which pervade 
and characterize them will effectually substan- 
tiate the reality of the recorded events, and ex- 
plode the notion that fiction has had anything to 
do in bringing the narrative into its present shape. 

Isaac, in his old age, was, by the practices of 
Rebekah and the art of Jacob, so imposed upon 
as to give his blessing to the younger son Jacob, 
instead of to the first-born Esau, and with that 
blessing to convey, as was usual, the right of 
headship in the family, together with his chief 
possessions. In the blessing which the aged pa- 
triarch pronounced on Jacob it deserves notice 
how entirely the wished-for good is of an earthly 
and temporal nature, while the imagery which is 
employed serves to show the extent to which the 
poetical element prevailed as a constituent part of 
the Hebrew character (Gen. xxvii. 27, sq.). Most 
natural, too, is the extreme agitation of the poor 
blind old man, on discovering the cheat which 
had been put upon him : — 4 And Isaac trembled 
very exceedingly, and said (to Esau), Who? where 
is he that hath taken venison and brought it me, 
and I have eaten, and have blessed him ? Yea, 
and he shall be blessed.’ Equally natural is the 
reply of Esau. The entire passage is of itself 
enough to vindicate the historical character and 
entire credibility of those sketches of the lives of 
the patriarchs which Genesis presents. 

The stealing, on the part of Jacob, of his 
father’s blessing having angered Esau, who seems 
to have looked forward to Isaac’s death as afford- 
ing an opportunity for taking vengeance on bis 
unjust brother, the aged patriarch is induced, at 
his wife’s entreaty, to send Jacob into Mesopo- 
tamia, that, after his own example, his son might 
take a wife from amongst his kindred and people, 

4 of the daughters of Laban, thy mother’s brother.’ 

This is tho last important act recorded of Isaac. 
Jacob having, agreeably to his father’s command, 
married into Laban’s family, returned, after some 
time, and found the old man at Mam re, in the 
city of Arbah, which is Hebron, where Abraham 
and Isaac sojourned. Here, 4 being old and full 
of days * (ISO), Isaac 4 gave up the ghost, and 
died, and was gathered unto his people, and his 
sons Esau and Jacob buried him 1 (Gen. xxxv. 
27, sq.). On the subjects treated of in this article 
the following works may he consulted : — II. A. 
Zeibich, Tsaaci ortus in fab. Orionis Vestigia ; l)e 
Wette, Krit. d. Is. Gcsch . p. 133, sq. ; Niemeyer, 
Charaktcristik dcr IMbcl , 2nd part ; Ewald's Is- 
raelite w, p. 338, sq. — J. R. B. 

ISAIAH (il^; Sept. 'Hcrafas). I. Times 
and circumstances of the Prophet Isaiah. — The 
heading of this hook places the prophet under 
the reigns of Uzziah, Jot ham, Ahaz, and Ileze- 
kiali, kings of Judah ; and ail examination of 
the prophecies themselves, independently of the 
heading, leads us to the same chronological re- 
sults. Chapter vi., in which is related the call of 
Isaiah, not to his prophetic otlice, but. to a higher 
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degree of it, is thus headed : £ In the year in which 
king Uzziah died 1 saw the Lord,’ &c. The col- 
lection of prophecies is chronologically arranged, 
and the utterances in the preceding chapters (i. to 
vi.) belong, for chronological and other reasons, to 
an earlier period, preceding the last year of the 
reign of Uzziah, although the utterances in chap- 
ters ii. iii. iv. and v. have been erroneously assigned 
to the reign of Jotham. We have no document 
which can, with any degree of certainty, or even of 
probability, be assigned to that reign. We by no 
means assert that the prophetic ministry of Isaiah 
was suspended during the reign of Jotham, but 
merely that then apparently the circumstances of 
the times did not require Isaiah to utter pre- 
dictions of importance for all ages of the church. 
We certainly learn from the examples of Nathan, 
Elijah, and Elisha, that a powerful prophetic mi- 
nistration may be in operation, although the pre- 
dictions uttered, finding their accomplishment 
within the times of the prophet, do not point to 
subsequent ages. As, however, the position of 
affairs was not materially changed under the 
reign of Jotham, we may say that the first two 
utterances have a bearing upon that reign also. 
These two pr ophecies c ontain the sum jmd sub- 
stance, oTwhaOiaiali taugjit d u nrig t wen fv~y ea rs 
^ofj iis life . If these prophet ic utferan <^es belong- 
ing to the reign of Uzziah had not been extant, 
there would, doubtless, have been written down and 
preserved similar discourses uttered under the 
reign of Jotham. As, however, the former utter- 
ances were applicable to that reign also, it was 
unnecessary to preserve such as were of similar 
import. 

The continuation of prophetic authorship, or 
the writing down of uttered prophecies, depended 
upon the commencement of new historical deve- 
lopments, such as took place under the reigns of 
Ahaz and Hezekiah. Several prophecies in the 
seventh and following chapters belong to the 
reign of Ahaz ; and most of the subsequent pro- 
phecies to the reign of Hezekiah. The prophetic 
ministry of Isaiah under Hezekiah is also de- 
scribed in an historical section contained in chap- 
ters xxxvi.-xxxix. The data which are contained 
in this section come down to the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Hezekiah; consequently we are 
in the possession of historical documents proving 
that the prophetic ministry of Isaiah was in opera- 
tion during about forty-seven or fifty years, com- 
mencing in the year b.c. 763 or 759, and extend- 
ing to the year b.c. 713. Of this period, from 
one to four years 'belong to the reign of Uzziah, 
sixteen to the reign of Jotham, sixteen to the reign 
of Ahaz, and fourteen to the reign of Hezekiah. 

Stiludlein, Jalin, Bertholdt, and Gesenius, have, 
in modern times, advanced the opinion that 
Isaiah lived to a much later period, and that his 
life extended to the reign of Manasseh, the suc- 
cessor of Hezekiah. For this opinion, the fol- 
lowing reasons are adduced : — 

1. According to 2 Chron. xxxii. 32, Isaiah 
wrote the life of King Hezekiah. It would hence 
appear that he survived that king. 

2. We find a tradition current in the Talmud, 
in the Fathers, and in Oriental literature, that 
Isaiah suffered martyrdom in the reign of Ma- 
nasseh, by being sawn asunder. It is thought 
that an allusion to this tradition is found in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 37^), in the expression 


they were saiv?i asunder (sir p'uyfrqcrav ), which seems 
to harmonize with 2 Kings xxi. 16, £ moreover 
Manasseh shed innocent blood very much.’ 

3. The authenticity of the second portion of 
the prophecies of Isaiah being admitted, the 
nature of this portion would seem to confirm the 
idea that its author had lived imder Manasseh. 
The style of the second portion, it is asserted, is 
so different from that of the first, that both could 
not well have been composed by the same author, 
except under the supposition that a considerable 
time intervened between the composition of the 
first and second portion. The contents of the lat- 
ter — such as the complaints respecting gross idol- 
atry, the sacrifice of children to idols, the wicked- 
ness of rulers, &c. — seem to be applicable neither 
to the times of the exile, into which the prophet 
might have transported himself in the spirit, nor 
to the period of the pious Hezekiah, but are quite 
applicable to the reign of Manasseh. 

These arguments, however, do not stand a strict 
scrutiny. The first can only prove that Isaiah 
survived Hezekiah ; but even this does not follow 
with certainty, because in 2 Chron. xxxii. 32, 
where Isaiah’s biography of Hezekiah is men- 
tioned, the important words ‘ first and last ’ are 
omitted; while in chap. xxvi. 22, we read, ‘Now 
the rest of the acts of Uzziah, first and last, 
did Isaiah, the son of Amoz, write.’ If we take 
into consideration this important omission, we can 
easily believe that I s aiah dkd jbefore He zekiah, 
although he wrote his biography up to^sT certain 
point ; more especially if we bear in mind that, 
according to the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
the latter years of the reign of Hezekiah were de- 
void of important events. We certainly find, in 
all ages of literature, biographies of persons written 
during their life-time. 

We may well suppose that the history of He- 
zekiah terminated with the glorious aid granted 
to him in his war with the Assyrians, and with 
the events immediately consequent upon that 
war. 

In reply to the second argument, we observe, 
that it is not certain that the word iirptorOricrcu ', 
they were sawn asunder , is used in Hebrews 
with reference to Isaiah. The statement in the 
Fathers, and in Oriental writers, is entirely de- 
duced from the Jewish tradition, which is 
throughout of so doubtful a character that no 
conclusive argument can be based upon it. 

With regard to the third argument, we remark, 
that the difference discernible, if we compare the 
latter with the former portions of Isaiah, can, and 
ought to be, differently accounted for. Such 
merely external attempts at explanation, when ap- 
plied to Holy Writ, always appear unsatisfactory 
if closely examined. We invariably find that the 
real cause of the external appearance lies deeper, 
and in the nature of the subject itself. For 
instance, the peculiarity of Deuteronomy arises 
from the special bearing of that book upon the 
other hooks of the Pentateuch, and the peculiar 
style of the Apocalypse arises from its relation 
to the gospel of St. John. The appeal to such 
merely external arguments always proceeds from 
an inability to understand the essence of the 
matter. In reference to the censures occurring 
in the later portion of Isaiah, we observe, that they 
might also have a bearing upon the corruptions 
prevalent in former reigns, and that they were 
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not necessarily confined to manifestations of 
wickedness occurring at the time when they were 
written down. These censures might also refer 
to the gross perversions under Ahaz; and it is 
also unlikely that the personal piety of Ilezekiah 
entirely extinguished all abuses among his people. 
We certainly do not find that the personal 
piety of King Josiah had that effect upon all his 
subjects. 

Several other arguments adduced against the 
opinion that Isaiah died durWjhe-^g«“ef-~Ma- 
liasseh, are^certaiilly ~of little weight. For in- 
stance, the argumentum e silentio , or the proof 
derived from the silence of the historical books 
respecting Isaiah during the reign of Manasseh. 
This argument is of no importance at all, since, 
at any rate, the dpafh of Isaiah is nowher e men- 
tioned in the Bible; from which circumstance 
we infer, TFiaf, on account of his advanced age, he 
v ha d retired fro m active ITJeT ~ 

y3f somewhat more" weight is the objection that, 
according to the supposition that Isaiah died 
under Manasseh, too great an age would be 
ascribed to the prophet. Although we were to 
suppose that Isaiah, as well as Jeremiah, was 
called to the prophetic office at an early age — 
perhaps in his twentieth year — he, nevertheless, in 
the fifteenth year of Hezekiah, up to which date 
we can prove his ministrations by existing docu- 
ments, would have reached quite or nearly to his 
seventieth year, which is the usual duration of 
human life ; consequently, at the time of the acces- 
sion of Manasseli he would have been about 
eighty-four years old ; and if, with the defenders 
of the tradition, we allow that he exercised the 
prophetic functions for about seven or eight years 
during the reign of Manasseh, he must at the 
period of his martyrdom have attained to the age 
of ninety-two. This, indeed, is quite possible. 
The example of the prophet Hosea, who exercised 
his prophetic calling during sixty years, and that 
of the priest Jehoiada, who, according to 2Chron. 
xxiv. 15, was a hundred and thirty years old 
when he died, prove the possibility of the age as- 
cribed to Isaiah. 

The chief argument against the tradition, how- 
ever, is contained in the inscription of the book 
itself. According to this inscription all the 
prophecies oflsaiah in onr collection are included 
within the period from Uzziah to Hezekiah. Not 
one of the prophecies whic f h iire-hpn.dpd by an 
inscription of their own is placed after the Til- 
t<?E nth year~ ql Hezek laii ; and The nTfTirnal' evi- 
dence IeaST'us^lirn’One beyond this period. 
Hence we infer that the prophetic ministry of 
Isaiah terminated soon after its fullest develop- 
ment, to which it attained during the period of the 
Assyrian invasion, in the reign of Hezekiah. 

According to these statements Isaiah belongs 
to the cycle of the most ancient prophets whose 
predictions have been preserved in writing. _IJLe 
was a_coutcinpo rary of_ Hosea, Ain os, an d Jonah, 
alUKHigl i younger than t hose prophets, who Jie^ 
lo nged to the kingdom of Isr aeli ITo was like- 
wise a contemporary and co- worker o.fjhe prophet 
ip the-ki ntrdorn of Juda h. We infer also 
from the circumstance that the prophecies of Joel 
are inserted among tin* books of the minor pro- 
phets before those of Micali, that Isai ah must 
have been a contemporary of Joel, since the minor 
prophets are chronologically arranged. 


Micali entered upon his prophetic office under 
the reign of Jotham, consequently somewhat later 
than Isaiah commenced his prophetic career. 
Obadiah, who is placed among the minor pro- 
phets, between Joel and Micali, was likewise a 
contemporary of Isaiah. It is not accidental 
that Isaiah and all these prophets commence the 
series of those whose prophetic utterances were 
written down and preserved. Nor is there any 
reason to assert that the preceding age was 
neglectful of the preservation of prophetic litera- 
ture, although even Ewald, in his Propheten (i. 
p. 54, Stuttgard, 1840), asserts that beyond the 
prophetic literature which we possess there lay an 
earlier, which was more comprehensive. There 
is, however, no one genuine proof sufficient to 
evince that there were written prophecies before 
Isaiah and bis contemporaries. Hosea refers 
(viii. 12), not to earlier prophetic writings, but to 
the books of Moses. This a has been proved by 
Hengstensberg ( Beitrlige , part ii. p. 604, sq). 
Isaiah ii. and Micali iv. do not rest upon an ear- 
lier prophetic production which was lost ; but 
Isaiah rests upon Micali as Jeremiah does upon 
Obadiah ; and it is not the case that both prophets 
rest upon a third unknown prophet. At the period 
when these prophets commenced their career, pro- 
phetism itself had attained a new epoch, at which 
a great number of im par tan L pro p lie t sjv ere . rai ) ge d 
b eside ea c h oth er. The affairs of the Israelites 
became at this period more interwoven with those 
of the great Asiatic empires, which then began 
to bring about the threatened judgments of the 
Lord upon his people. Henceforward, also, the 
prophidiG-officaj^sJo be condu cted on a gra nder 
-scab?. To the propIieTs~7t was now assigned to 
declare and to interpret the judgments of the 
Lord, in order to render the people conscious as 
well of his chastising justice as of his preserving 
mercy. A larger field was now opened to the 
strictly prophetic office, which consisted in utter- 
ing predictions of the future. The admonitions 
to repentance were now also supported by more 
powerful motives. The hopes o f a coming M es- 
sia h were revi ved. T(Tlhe worldly power, which 
threatens destruction to the external theocracy, is 
henceforth opposed the kingdom of God, destined 
to conquer and to govern the world through the 
Messiah. This consolation was offered to those 
who would otherwise have been driven to despair. 
Now only was ]);;ophetisiiLliblo- to jlev_elQp itsJull 
poweiL and become important for all subsequent 
a ges. This persuasion induced the prophets to 
write their prophecies, and it caused these docu- 
ments also to be carefully preserved. The reason 
why the earlier prophets did not commit their 
utterances to writing is the same that, with two 
exceptions, led Isaiah not to write under Uzziah, 
and to omit writing his utterances under Jotham 
altogether. 

L jttle is known _ i£iqiectixnL iliO- ci rcunisi anc<?£ 
wvf-T-ftn lnlfs Ijfe. Ilis father's name was Amoz. 
The fathers of the church confound him with the 
prophet Amos, because they were unacquainted 
with Hebrew, and in Greek the two names are 
spelled alike. The opinion of the Rabbins, that 
Isaiah was a brother of King Amaziah, rests also 
on a mere etymological combination. Isaiah 
resided at Jerusalem, notA av fronLJluL_temple. 
Wo learn from chapters vii. ami viii. .tjiidjie 
\vus__imniicd. Two of his sons are mentioned, 
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Shear-jashnl and Mai ler-shalal-liasI t-LaZi. These 
stjpTTfiroTirnaiTies, which he gave to liis sons, prove 
how much A gaiah jived in liis_ vocation . He did 
not cons i derl ns child r en toneTong merely to 
himself, but rendered them living admonitions 
to the people. In their names were contained the 
two chief points oTjns prophetic utterances : one >r 
reca 1 1 etTTcPlrnn jT tTi^ ev? nTTn ^ j ud &- 

ment w herewith the Lord was abo ut to visit me 
world, and especial! (Hris peopRff ffie _other. wtl jch 
signifies * The _ ren.iii Jiff ~ sliaTT return7 po_hitecl out 
th e mercy with which the Lortt^wmrtir re ceive the 
el ec t T and^with which, in thelnidsT ^of^apparent 
destruction, he would - take cafe _ to~presemT his 
peo p le - an d-j flOaiigi^^ — Isaiah caTlsThis wife 
1, " prophetess . Tli is indicates that his mar- 
riage-life was not in opposition to his vocation, and 
also that it not only went along with his vocation, 
but that it was intimately interwoven with it. 
This name cannot mean the wife of a prophet, 
but indicates tliatjthe prophetess of Is aiah h ad a 
prophetic gift, like^^Tiriam, DeboraL^j.Huld^E 
~Tfie appPftatwndrere^reiTT^ genuine- 

ness of their conjugal relation. 

Even the dress of the prophet was subservient to 
his vocation. ^According to chap. xx. 2, he^ 
wore a garment of hair-cloth or-sackcloth. Tins 
seems also to have Tieen the ggstiime .of Elijah, 
according to 2 Kings i. 8 ; and it_was the dress of 
J ohn the Bapti st, Hairy sackcloth is in the 
Bible the symbol of repentance (compare Isa. xx. 

1 1, 12, and 1 Kings xxi. 27). This costume of the 
prophets was a sermo propheticus realis , a pro- 
phetic preaching by fact. The prophetic preacher 
comes forward in the form of personified repent- 
ance. What he does exhibits to the people what 
they should do. Bef ore he h as op e ned h is lips 
lu 3 __exi£nial— appearan ce proclaim s peraroelre, 
repent . 

IT On the Historical worlds of Isaiah . — Be- 
sides the collection of prophecies which has been 
preserved to us, Isaiah also wrote two historical 
works. Itwas part of thejme ation of the prophet s 
to write the history of the kingdom of God, to 
e xh ibit in thisjnslory t heTvorkmgs of 'ThgTiSSE nr 
tollT^E t rc worship of t he 

History, as written by the prophets, is itself 
retroverted prophecy, and, as such, offers rich ma- 
terials for prophecy strictly so-called. Since all the 
acts of God proceed from his essence, _a_co mple te 
un derstanding of ,lhg_past implies alsojhe^ffifure ; 
"a nd, viceversd 7 a complete understanding oFthe 
future implies a knowledge of the past. Most of 
the historical books in the Old Testament have 
been written by prophets. The collectors of the 
Canon placed most of these books under the head 
DW3J, prophets ; hence, it appears that, even 
when these historical works were re-modelled by 
later editors, these editors were themselves pro- 
phets. The Chronicles are not placed among the 
DW33 : we may, therefore, conclude that they 
were not written by a prophet. But their author 
constantly indicates that he composed his work 
from abstracts taken verbatim from historical mo- 
nographies written by the prophets ; consequently 
the books of Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
are the only historical books of the Old Testament 
which did not originate from prophets. 

The first historical work of Isaiah was a bio- 
graphy of King Uzziah (comp. 2 Cliron. xxvi. 
22), c Now the rest of the acts of Uzziah, first and 


last, did Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, 
write.’ The second historical work of Isaiah was a 
biography of King Hezekiah, which was subse- 
quently inserted in the annals of Judah and Israel. 
These annals consisted of a series of prophetic 
monograph ies, which were received partly entire, 
partly in abstracts, and are the chief source from 
which the information contained in the Chronicles 
is derived. In this work of Isaiah, although its 
contents were chiefly historical, numerous prophe- 
cies were inserted. Hence it is called in 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 32, liTy^ jit ft, The Vision of Isaiah. In 
a similar manner the biography of Solomon by 
Ahijah, is called in 2 Chron. ix. 29, c the prophecy 
of Ahijah.’ The two historical works of Isaiah 
were lost, together with the annals of Judah and 
Israel, into which they were embodied. Whatever 
these annals contained that was of importance for 
all ages, has been preserved to us by being received 
into the historical books of the Old Testament, and 
the predictions of the most distinguished prophets 
have been formed into separate collections. After 
this was effected, less care was taken to preserve the 
more diffuse annals, which also comprehended 
many statements, of value only for particular 
times and places. 

III. The integral authenticity of the prophecies 
of Isaiah . — The Jewish synagogue, and the Chris- 
tian church during all ages, have considered 
it as an undoubted fact that the prophecies which 
bear the name of Isaiah really originated from that 
prophet. Even Spinoza did not expressly assert 
in his Tractatus Th eologico- Politicus (viii. 8), 
that the book of Isaiah consisted of a collection 
originating from a variety of authors, although it 
is usually considered that he maintained this 
opinion. But in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century this prevailing conviction appeared to 
some divines to be inconvenient. In the theology 
of the natural man it passed as certain, that nature 
was complete in itself, and that prophecies, as 
well as miracles, never had occurred, and were 
even impossible. Whoever is spell-bound within 
the limits of nature, and has never felt the influ- 
ence of a supernatural principle upon his own 
heart, is incapable of understanding the super- 
natural in history, and feels a lively interest in 
setting it aside, not only on account of its appear- 
ing to him to be strange and awful, but also because 
supernatural events are facts of accusation against 
the merely natural man. The assumption of the 
impossibility of miracles necessarily demanded 
that the genuineness of the Pentateuch should be 
rejected ; and, in a similar manner, the assumption 
of the impossibility of prophecy demanded that a 
great portion of the prophecies of Isaiah should be 
rejected likewise. Here also the wish was father 
to the thought, and interest led to the decision of 
critical questions, the arguments for which were 
subsequently discovered. All those who attack 
the integral authenticity of Isaiah agree in consi- 
dering the book to be an anthology, or gleanings 
of prophecies, collected after the Babylonian exile, 
although they differ in their opinions respecting 
the origin of this collection. Koppe gave gentle 
hints of this view, which was first explicitly sup- 
ported by Eiclihorn in his Introduction. Eich- 
horn advances the hypothesis that a collection of 
Isaian prophecies (which might have been aug- 
mented, even before the Babylonian exile, by se- 
veral not genuine additions) formed the basis of 
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the present anthology, and that the collectors, 
after the Babylonian exile, considering that the 
scroll on which they were written did not form a 
volume proportionate to the size of the three other 
prophetic scrolls, containing Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
and the minor prophets, annexed to the Isaian 
collection all other oracles at hand whose authors 
were not known to the editors. In this supposition 
of the non-identity of date and authorship, most 
learned men, and lately also Ilitzig and Ewald, 
followed Eichhorn. Gesenius, on the contrary, 
maintained, in his introduction to Isaiah, that all 
the non-Isaian prophecies extant in that book 
originated from one author and were of the 
same date. Umbreit and Koster on the main 
point follow Gesenius, considering chapters xl. to 
Ixvi. to be a continuous whole, written by a 
pseudo-Isaiah who lived about the termination of 
the Babylonian exile. In reference to other por- 
tions of the bo ik of Isaiah the authenticity of 
which has been questioned, Umbreit expresses 
himself doubtingly, and Koster assigns them to 
Isaiah. Gesenius declines to answer the question, 
how it happened that these portions were ascribed 
to Isaiah, but Hitzig felt that an answer to it 
might be expected. He accordingly attempts to 
explain why such additions were made to Isaiah 
and not to any of the other prophetical books, 
by the extraordinary veneration in which Isaiah 
was held. He says that the great authority of 
Isaiah occasioned important and distinguished 
prophecies to be placed in connection with 
his name. But he himself soon after destroys 
the force of this assertion by observing, that the 
great authority of Isaiah was especially owing to 
those prophecies which were falsely ascribed to 
him. A considerable degree of suspicion must, 
however, attach to the boasted certainty of such 
critical investigations, if we notice how widely 
these learned men differ in defining what is of 
Isaian origin and what is not, although they are 
all linked together by the same fundamental 
tendency and interest. There are very few por- 
tions in the whole collection whose authenticity 
has not been called in question by some one or other 
of the various impugners. Almost every part has 
been attacked either by Doederlein, or by Eichhorn 
(who, especially in a later work entitled Die 
Ifebruisehen Prophetexi, Gottingen, 1816 to 1819, 
goes farther than all the others), or by Justi (who, 
among the earlier adversaries of the integral 
authenticity of Isaiah, uses, in his VermiseJite 
Sehriften (vols. i.and ii.), the most comprehensive 
and, apparently, the best grounded arguments), 
or by Panins, Rosenmiiller, Bauer, Bertholdt, 
Be Wette, Gesenius, Hitzig, Ewald, Umbreit, or 
others. The only portions left to Isaiah are 
chaps, i. 3-9, xvii., xx., xxviii., xxxi., and 
xxxiii. All the other chapters are defended 
by some and rejected by others ; they are also 
relerred to widely different dates. In the 
most modern criticism, however, we observe 
an inclination again to extend the sphere of 
Isaian authenticity as much as the dogmatic 
principle and system of the critics will allow. 
Modern criticism is inclined to admit the genuine- 
ness of chaps, i. to xxiii., with the only excep- 
tion of the two prophecies against Babylon in 
chaps, xiii. and xiv., and in chap. xxi. 1-10. 

( haps, xxviii. -xxxiii. are allowed to he Isaian by 
hwahl, Umbreit, and others. 


Divines, who were not linked to these critics by 
the same dogmatical interest, undertook to defend 
the integrity of Isaiah, as Ilensler, Jesaias neu 
ubersetzt , 1788; Piper, Integritas Jesaice, 1793; 
Beckliaus, TJcber die Integritdt cler Prophet isehen 
ScJiriften , 179G; Jahn, in his Enleitung , who 
was the most able among the earlier advocates ; 
Dereser, in his Bearbeitung des Jesaias iv. 1 ; 
Greve, Vatieinia Jesaice , Amsterdam, 1810. All 
these works have at present only an historical 
value, because they have been surpassed by two 
recent monographies. The first is by Jo. Ulr. 
Moeller, De Authentia Qraexdorum Jesaice , ch. 
xl.-lxvi., Copenhagen, 1825. Although this work 
professedly defends only the latter portjorr jf 
the book of Isaiah, there occur in it marty argu- 
ments applicable also to the first portion. The 
standard work on this subject is that of Kleinert, 
De Aeehtheit des Jesaias , vol. i., Berlin, 1829. 
It is, however, very diffuse, and contains too 
many hypotheses. The comprehensive work of 
Schleier, Wurdigung dev Einiourfe gegen die Al- 
testamentlichen Weissagungen im Jesaias , chap, 
xiii. and xiv., of course refers more especially to 
these chapters, but indirectly refers also to all the 
other portions whose authenticity has been at- 
tacked. Since the objections against the various 
parts of Isaiah are all of the same character, it is 
very inconsistent in Koster, in his work Die Pro - 
pheten des alten Testamentes , to defend, in page 
102, the genuineness of chaps, xiii., xiv., and 
xxi.; but, nevertheless, in pages 117 and 297, 
to ascribe chaps, xl.-lxvi. to a pseudo-Isaiah. 

After this survey of the present state of the 
inquiry, we proceed to furnish, first, the external 
arguments for the integral authenticity of Isaiah. 

1. The most ancient testimony in favour of 
Isaiah’s being the author of all the portions of the 
collection which bears his name, is contained in the 
heading of the whole (i. 1), c The vision of Isaiah 
the son of Amoz, which he saw concerning Judah 
and Jerusalem, in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Aliaz, Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 5 It is here 
clearly stated that Isaiah was the author of the 
following prophecies, uttered during the reign of 
four successive kings. This inscription is of 
great importance, even if it originated not from 
Isaiah, hut from a later compiler. If we adopt 
the latest date at which this compilation could 
have been made, we must fix it at the time of its 
reception into the canon in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiali. Consequently the compiler could 
not be separated by many years from the pseudo- 
Isaiah who is said to have prophesied just before 
Babylon was conquered, or who, according to 
most critics, wrote even after the fall of Babylon. 
It is not credible that a compiler living so near 
the times of the author, should have erroneously 
ascribed these prophecies to Isaiah, who lived so 
much earlier, especially if we hear in mind that 
this so-called pseudo-Isaiah must have been a 
very remarkable person in an age so devoid of the 
prophetic spirit as that in which he is said to have 
lived. 

It is still less credible that a pseudo-Isaiah 
should himself have fraudulently ascribed his 
prophecies to Isaiah. None of the adversaries of the 
authenticity of the book make such an assertion. 

If the compiler lived before the exile, the in- 
scription appears to he of still greater importance. 
That the collection was made so early is very 
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likely, from the circumstance that Jeremiah and 
other prophets apparently made use of the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah. This fact indicates that the 
prophecies of Isaiah early excited a lively in- 
terest, and that the compiler must have lived at a 
period earlier than that which is ascribed to the 
pseudo-Isaiah himself. From all this we infer 
that the compiler lived before the exile. The 
adversaries themselves felt the weight of this argu- 
ment. They, therefore, attempted to remove it 
by various hypotheses, which received a semblance 
of probability from the circumstance that even 
the considerate Vitringa had called in question 
the authenticity of the heading. Vitringa con- 
jectured that this heading belonged originally to 
the first chapter alone. He further ^conjectured 
that it originally contained only the words, pro- 
phecy of Isaiah , the son of Amoz, which he saw 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem . The follow- 
ing words, he says, were added by the compiler, 
who enlarged the particular inscription of the first 
chapter to a general one of the whole collection. 
According to Vitringa the inscription does not 
suit the whole book, the contents of which are 
not confined to Judah and Jerusalem alone. This 
had been felt even by Kimchi, who, anticipating 
the objection, observes, qurecunque contra gentes 
profert , ea omnia propter Judam dicit What- 
soever Isaiah utters against the nations, he says 
on account of Judah. Judah and Jerusalem are 
the chief subject, and, in a certain sense, the only 
subject of prophecy. There is no prophecy con- 
cerning other nations without a bearing upon the 
covenant - people. If this bearing should be 
wanting in any portion of prophecy, that portion 
would be a piece of divination and soothsaying. 
No prophet against foreign nations prophesied con- 
cerning them with the view to spread his predictions 
among them, because the mission of all prophets is 
to Israel. The predictions against foreign nations 
are intended to preserve the covenant-people from 
despair, and to strengthen their faith in the omni- 
potence and justice of their God. These predictions 
are intended to annihilate the reliance upon poli- 
tical combinations and human confederacies. 
They are intended to lead Israel to the question, 
c If they do these things in the green tree, what shall 
be done in the dry V If this is the punishment of 
those who are less intimately allied with God, 
what shall then become of us to whom He has 
more clearly revealed Himself? But they are 
also intended to indicate the future conversion of 
the heathen, and to open to the view of the faithful 
the future glory of the kingdom of God, and its 
final victory over the kingdoms of this world ; and 
thus to extirpate all narrow-minded nationality. 
God shall be revealed not only as Jehovah but also 
as Elohim. His relation to Israel is misunder- 
stood, if that relation is exclusively kept in view 
without any regard to the universe. Therefore 
the whole collection is justly entitled Prophecies 
concerning Judah and Jerusalem. No matter 
whether this inscription originated from Isaiah 
himself or from an ancient compiler. That the 
word |1tn means not merely a vision, but also a 
collection of visions and prophecies, may be 
learned from 2 Chron. xxxii. 32, and Nah. i. 1. 
It means a collection of prophecies and visions 
united like a picture in an historical frame 
(comp. Jer. xiv. 14), although it may also denote 
one separate prophecy, as in Obadiah, verse 1. 


pin has no plural (comp. Hitzig’s Commentary 
on ch. i. 1 ; Ewald, Propheten , i. p. 59). 

The inscription in ch. i. 1 has a general bear- 
ing upon the whole collection. Then follows the 
first portion, which contains, as it were, the general 
prophetic programme. Thereupon follows a series 
of prophecies directly bearing upon Judah and 
Jerusalem, commencing again with a particular 
heading (ii. 1). To this succeeds a series of pro- 
phecies indirectly bearing upon Judah and 
Jerusalem, but directly upon foreign nations. 
The first of this series has again its own heading 
(xiii. 1). 

Gesenius, advancing in the direction to which 
Vitringa had pointed, although he grants the 
integral authenticity of ch. i. 1, nevertheless 
maintains that this heading belonged originally 
only to chs. i.-xii., in which were contained 
genuine prophecies of Isaiah. To this collection, 
he asserts, were afterwards subjoined the antho- 
logies contained in the following chapters, and 
the heading was then misunderstood as applying 
to the whole volume. This opinion is more in- 
consistent than that of Vitringa, since there occur 
in the first twelve chapters two prophecies against 
foreign nations; one against the Assyrians, in 
ch. x. and another against Ephraim, in ch. ix. 

Vitringa, Gesenius, and their followers, are also 
refuted by the parallel passage in the heading of 
Amos, ‘ The words of Amos, which he saw con- 
cerning Israel.’ The prophecies of Amos in 
general are here said to be concerning Israel, 
although there are, as in Isaiah, several against 
foreign nations, a series of which stands even at 
the commencement of the book. To this we may 
add the similarity of the headings of other pro- 
phetical books. For instance, the commencement 
of Jeremiah, Hosea, Micah, and Zephaniah. 

Ewald spoils the argument of Vitringa still 
more than Gesenius, by extending the original 
collection to ch. xxiii., and thus introducing 
within the cycle headed by the inscription, whose 
genuineness he grants, most of the predictions 
against foreign nations. Whoever subjoined the 
subsequent portions to the so-called original col- 
lection, did it only because he perceived that 
these portions could be brought under the general 
heading. He could only have been induced to 
make the so-called additions, because he per- 
ceived that the heading applied to the whole : con- 
sequently neither Gesenius nor Ewald rid them- 
selves of the troublesome authority of ch. i. 1 ; 
the words of which have the more weight, since 
all critics ascribe to the headings of the prophetical 
books a far greater authority than to the head- 
ings of the Psalms, and agree in saying that 
nothing but the most stringent arguments should 
induce us to reject the statements contained in 
these prophetical headings. 

2. It cannot be proved that there ever existed 
any so-called prophetic anthology as has been 
supposed to exist in the book of Isaiah. We find 
nothing analogous in the whole range of prophetic 
literature. It is generally granted that the col- 
lections bearing the names of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel contain only productions of those authors 
whose name they bear. In the book of the minor 
I prophets, the property of each is strictly distin- 
I guished from the rest by headings. The authen- 
ticity of only the second portion of Zechariah has 
( been attacked ; and this with very feeble argu- 
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incuts, which have been refuted. De Wette him- 
self has, in the latest editions of his Introduction , 
confessed that on this point lie is vanquished. 

But even if it could be proved that the pro- 
phecies of Zechariah belonged to two different 
authors, namely, as Bertholdt and Gesenius sup- 
pose, to the two Zechariahs, each of whom hap- 
pened to be the son of a Berechiah, this identity 
of names might be considered an inducement for 
uniting the productions of the two authors in one 
collection : still this case would not be analogous 
to what is asserted to be the fact in Isaiah. In 
Isaiah, it is alleged not only that a series of 
chapters belonging to a different author were sub- 
joined, commencing about chap, xxxiv., but it 
is affirmed that, even in the first thirty-three chap- 
ters, the genuine and spurious portions are inter- 
mixed. Before we admit that the compilers 
proceeded here in a manner so unreasonable, and 
so contrary to their usual custom, we must ex- 
pect some cogent proof to be adduced. Gesenius 
declares that he would not attempt to touch this 
problem. This is as much as to admit the vali- 
dity of our objection. Eichhorn supposes that the 
spurious additions were made because the scroll 
otherwise would not have been filled up. But 
this fug a vacui , this abhorrence of a vacuum, 
does not explain the intermixture of the spurious 
with the genuine. It does not explain why the 
additions were not all subjoined at the end of the 
genuine portions. Dcederleiu creates for himself 
a second Isaiah, son of Amoz, living at the con- 
clusion of the exile. But even this fiction does 
not explain why the property of these two pro- 
phets was intermixed in spite of their being sepa- 
rated from each other by two centuries, and so 
intermixed that it is now difficult to say which 
belongs to which. Augusti supposes that the 
spurious pieces were added to the genuine on ac- 
count of their being written entirely in the spirit 
and style of Isaiah. But in this he seems to 
contradict himself, since he bases his attack 
against their authenticity upon the assertion that 
they differed from Isaiah in spirit and manner. 
The style of Isaiah was certainly not the style of 
the age in which the pseudo-Isaiah is said to have 
lived. Justi supposes that the prediction con- 
cerning the Babylonian exile, in chap, xxxix., led 
to the addition of the whole of the second portion. 
But this hypothesis is improbable and without 
analogy, and it does not explain the intermix- 
ture of the genuine with the spurious in the 
first portion. 

I low untenable all these hypotheses are maybe 
readily perceived from the fact that each of them 
remained the almost exclusive property of its 
author, and that each following savant felt him- 
self prompted to discover a new hypothesis, until 
Gesenius endeavoured to stop them by cutting 
the Gordian knot. Hitzig, however, again at- 
tempted to unloose it, but, as we have already 
seen, unsuccessfully. Kwald maintains that the 
compiler never intended that chaps, xl.-lxvi. 
should belong to Isaiah, and that the last twenty- 
six chapters had been subjoined merely in order 
to preserve them the better. But it is untrue 
lhat the first portion is unconnected with these 
chapters. The first portion terminates with the 
prediction of the Babylonian exile, and the se- 
cond commences with the annunciation of a 
future redemption from this captivity. Chaps. 


I xl.-lxvi. have no heading of their own ; which 
proves that the compiler annexed them as Isaian, 
and intended them to be read as such. The so- 
called spurious portions in the first part of Isaiah 
were, according to the opinion of Ewald (p. G2), 
intermixed with the genuine, because the com- 
piler really supposed them to belong to Isaiah. 
Thus Ewald admits that the intermixed pieces 
have the testimony of the compiler in favour of 
their authenticity. To deny that this testimony 
extends also to the second part, is an arbitrary 
assumption. Now, if this testimony is granted, 
we are content. With it we gain this much, that 
the attacked portions have the presumption of 
genuineness in their favour, and that, therefore, 
very substantial reasons are required for denying 
their Isaian origin. This is all that we want. 

3. According to the opinion of several critics, 
all the spurious portions of Isaiah belong to one 
and the same author. But it so happens that the 
portion which is most emphatically declared to 
be spurious, namely, chaps, xiii. and xiv., bear 
an inscription which expressly ascribes them to 
Isaiah. Now, as the internal arguments against 
the authenticity of all the portions which are 
said to be spurious, are nearly identical, if the 
opposition to chaps, xiii. and xiv. is given up, it 
cannot with consistency be maintained against 
the other portions. This argument serves also as 
an answer to those who ascribe the portions which 
they consider spurious to several authors. The 
contents of these portions are similar. They 
contain predictions of the fall of Babylon, and of 
the redemption of Israel from captivity. What- 
ever proves the genuineness of one of these por- 
tions, indirectly proves the others also to be 
genuine. 

4. According to Josephus ( Antiq . xi. c. 1, 
§ 1, 2) Cyrus was induced by the prophecies of 
Isaiah respecting him to allow the return of the 
Jews, and to aid them in rebuilding the temple. 
The credibility of Josephus, who in regard to 
facts of ancient history is not always to be relied 
upon, is here supported by two circumstances. 
First, the favour shown by Cyrus to the Jews, 
which remains inexplicable except by the fact 
mentioned, in combination with the influence of 
Daniel. In modern times, the favour of Cyrus 
to the Jews has been called a prudential measure; 
but it does not appear what he could either hope 
or fear from a people so enfeebled as the Jews 
were at that period. It has been added that 
Cyrus was favourable to the Jews on account of 
the similarity between the Persian and the Jewish 
religion ; blit there is no historical proof that 
the Persians, on any other occasion, favoured the 
Jews on account of their religion. The favours 
shown to Nehemiah on behalf of Israel were only 
personal favours, owing to his position at the 
Persian court. We allow that all this would be 
insufficient to prove the correctness of the above 
statement in Josephus, but it must render us in- 
clined to admit its truth. 

The second argument is much stronger : it is, 
that the statement of Josephus is supported by 
the edict of Cyrus (Ezra i.). This edict pre-sup- 
poses the fact related by Josephus, so that Jahn 
calls the passage in Josephus a commentary on the 
first chapter of Ezra, in which we read that Cyrus 
announces in his edict, that he was commanded 
by Jehovah to build him a temple in Jerusalem, 
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and that he received all the conquered kingdoms 
of the earth as a gift from Jehovah. This can- 
not refer to any other predictions of the prophet, 
but only to what are called the spurious portions 
of Isaiah, in which the Lord grants to Cyrus all 
his future conquests, and appoints him to be the 
restorer of his temple (comp. xli. 2-4 ; xliv. 24- 
28; xlv. M3; xlvi. 11; xlviii. 13-15). The 
edict adopts almost the words of these passages 
(comp, the synopsis in the above-mentioned work 
of Kleinert, p. 142). In reply to this, our adver- 
saries assert that Cyrus was deceived by pseudo- 
prophecies forged in the name of Isaiah ; but if 
Cyrus could be deceived in so clumsy a manner, 
he was not the man that history represents him ; 
and to have committed forgery is so contrary to 
what was to he expected from the author of chaps, 
xl.-lxvi., that even the feelings of our opponents 
revolt at the supposition that the pseudo-Isaiah 
should have forged vaticinia post eventum in the 
name of the prophets. Had these prophecies 
been written, as it is alleged, only in sight of the 
conquest of Babylon, Cyrus would have been 
deceived before the eyes of the author, and this 
could not have been effected without collusion on 
the part of the author. This collusion would be 
undeniable, since the author again and again 
repeats that he was proclaiming unheard-of facts, 
which were beyond all human calculation. 

5. In the books of the prophets who lived after 
Isaiah, and before the period of the so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah, we find imitations of those pro- 
phecies which have been ascribed to the latter. 
Since Gesenius has demonstrated that all the por- 
tions which have been considered spurious are to 
be ascribed to only one author, it can be shown 
that they were all in existence before the time 
assigned to the pseudo-Isaiah, although we can 
produce the imitations of only some of these por- 
tions. But even those opponents who ascribe 
these portions to different authors must grant that 
their objections are invalidated, if it can be shown 
that later prophets have referred to these portions, 
because the arguments employed against them 
closely resemble each other : consequently these 
prophecies stand and fall together. The verbal 
coincidence between Jeremiah and the so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah is in this respect most important. 
Jeremiah frequently makes use of the earlier 
prophets, and he refers equally, and in the same 
manner, to the portions of Isaiah whose genuine- 
ness has been questioned, as to those which are 
deemed authentic (comp. Kiiper, Jeremias libro- 
rum sacrorum interpres atque v index, pp. 132- 
155). The most striking is the coincidence of Jere- 
miah 1. 51, with the predictions against Babylon in 
Isaiah. Jeremiah here gives to God the appella- 
tion snip, the Holy One of Israel , 

which frequently occurs in Isaiah, especially in 
the portions whose authenticity is questioned, but 
is found only three times in the other books of the 

Old Testament. Isaiah uses the appellation 

with peculiar predilection, because it 
points out the omnipotent covenant-fidelity of the 
Lord ; which was to be considered, especially as 
it guarantees the truth of the contents of those 
prophecies which are attacked by our opponents. 
This circumstance is so striking that Von Coelhi 
and De Wette, on this account, and in contradic- 
tion to every argument, declare even the correspond- 


ing chapter of Jeremiah to be spurious. This is 
certainly a desperate stroke, because the chapter 
is otherwise written in the very characteristic 
style of that prophet. This desperation, how- 
ever, gives us the advantage afforded by an in- 
voluntary testimony in favour of those portions 
of Isaiah which have been attacked. The words 
of Isaiah, in ch. li. 15, ( I am the Lord thy God 
who moves the sea that its waves roar,’ are re- 
peated in Jer. xxxi. 35. The image of the cup 
of fury in Isa. li. 17, is in Jer. xxv. 15-29, trans- 
formed into a symbolic act, according to his 
custom of embodying the imagery of earlier pro- 
phets, and especially that of Isaiah. In order to 
prove that other prophets also made a similar use 
of Isaiah, we refer to Zephaniah ii. 15, where we 
find Isaiah's address to Babylon applied to 
Nineveh, 6 Therefore hear now this, thou that art 
given to pleasures, that dwellest carelessly, that 
sayest in thine heart I am, and none else beside 
me, 1 &c. Zephaniah, living towards the termina- 
tion of prophetism, has, like Jeremiah, a depend- 
ent character, and has here even repeated the 
characteristic and difficult word ’’DSISh Kiiper 
(p. 138) has clearly demonstrated that the passage 
cannot be original in Zephaniah. The words of 
Isaiah (lii. 7), ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace, 1 are repeated by Nahum 
in ch. i. 15 (ii. 1); and what he adds, 4 the 
wicked shall no more pass through thee, 1 agrees 
remarkably with Isa. lii. 1, c for henceforth shall 
no more come into thee the uncircumcised and 
the unclean. 1 Nahum iii. 7 contains an allu- 
sion to Isa. li. 19. Beside these references to the 
portions of Isaiah which are said to be spurious, 
we find others to the portions which are deemed 
genuine (compare, for instance, Nahum i. 13, 
with Isa. x. 27). 

6. Again, the most ancient production of Jew- 
ish literature after the completion of the canon, 
furnishes proof of the integral authenticity of 
Isaiah. The book of Jesus Sirach, commonly 
called Ecclesiasticus, was written as early as the 
third century before Christ, as Hug has clearly 
demonstrated, in opposition to those who place it 
in the second century before Christ. In Eccle- 
siasticus xlviii. 22-25, Isaiah is thus praised ; 
( For Hezekiah had done the thing that pleased 
the Lord, and was strong in the ways of David 
his father, as Isaiah the prophet, who was great 
and faithful in his vision, had commanded him. 
In his time the sun went backward, and he 
lengthened the king’s life. He saw by an ex- 
cellent spirit what should come to pass at the 
last, and he comforted them that mourned in 
Sion. He showed what should come to pass for 
ever, and secret things or ever they came. 1 

This commendation especially refers, as even 
Gesenius grants, to the disputed portions of the 
prophet, in which we find predictions of the most 
distant futurity. The comfort for Zion is found 
more particularly in the second part of Isaiah, 
which begins with the words c Comfort ye, comfort 
ye, my people/ The author of this second part him- 
self says (xlviii. 3), c I have declared the former 
things from the beginning ; and they went forth out 
of my mouth, and I showed them. 1 Thus we per- 
ceive that Jesus Sirach, the learned scribe, con- 
fidently attributes the debated passages to Isaiah, 
in such a manner as plainly indicates that there 
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was no doubt in his days respecting the integral 
authenticity of that book, which has the testimony 
of historical tradition in its favour. Jesus Sirach 
declares his intention (Ecclus. xliv.-l.) to praise 
the most celebrated men of his nation. The 
whole tenor of these chapters shows that he does 
not confine himself to celebrated authors. We 
therefore say that the praise which he bestows 
upon Isaiah is not intended for the book personi- 
fied, but for the person of the prophet. If Jesus 
Sirach had entertained doubts respecting the 
genuineness of those prophecies on which, in par- 
ticular, he bases his praise, he could not have 
so lauded the prophet. 

In the Jewish synagogue the integral authen- 
ticity of Isaiah has always been recognised. 
This general recognition cannot be accounted for 
except by the power of tradition based upon 
truth; and it is supported as well by the New 
Testament, in which Isaiah is quoted as the 
author of the whole collection which bears his 
name, as also by the express testimony of Jo- 
sephus, especially in his Antiquities (x. 2. 2, 
and xi. 1. 1). After such confirmation it would 
be superfluous to mention the Talmudists. 

7. According to the hypothesis of our oppo- 
nents, the author or authors of the spurious por- 
tions wrote at the end of the Babylonian exile. 
They confess that these portions belong to the 
finest productions of prophetism. Now it is very 
remarkable that in the far from scanty historical 
accounts of this period, considering all circum- 
stances, no mention is made of any prophet to 
whom we could well ascribe these prophecies. 
This is the more remarkable, because at that 
period prophetism was on the wane, and the few 
prophets who still existed excited on that account 
the greater attention. What Ewald (p. 57) 
writes concerning the time about the conclusion 
of the Babylonian exile, is quite unhistorical. 
He says, ‘ In this highly excited period of liberty 
regained, and of a national church re-established, 
there were rapidly produced a great number of 
prophecies, circulated in a thousand pamphlets, 
many of which were of great poetical beauty.’ 
What Ewald states about a new flood of prophetic 
writings which then poured forth, is likewise un- 
historical. History shows that during the exile 
prophetism was on the wane. What we read in 
the books of Jeremiah and Ezekiel proves that 
these prophets were isolated ; and from the book 
of Ezra we learn what was the spiritual condition 
of the new colony. If we compare with their 
predecessors the prophets who then prophesied, 
Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, we cannot say 
much about a revival of the prophetic spirit to- 
wards the conclusion of the exile. Everything 
concurs to show that the efficiency of prophetism 
was drawing towards its end. The later the pro- 
phets are, the more do they lean upon the earlier 
prophets ; so that we are enabled to trace the 
gradual transition of prophetism into the learning 
of scribes. Prophetism dug, as it were, its own 
grave. The authority which it demands for its 
earlier productions necessarily caused that the 
later were dependent upon the earlier; and the 
more this became the case during the progress of 
time, the more limited became the field for new 
productions. It is not only unhistorical, but, 
according to the condition of the later productions 
of prophecy, quite impossible, that about the con- 


clusion of the exile there should have sprung up 
a fresh prophetic literature of great extent. In 
this period we hear only the echo of prophecy. 
That one of the later pro] diets of whom we possess 
most, namely Zechariah, leans entirely upon Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel, as upon his latest predecessors. 
There is not a vestige of an intervening prophetic 
literature. The feebleness of our opponents is 
manifested by their being obliged to have recourse 
to such unhistorical fictions in order to defend 
their opinions. 

Thus we have seen that we possess a series of 
external arguments in favour of the integral au- 
thenticity of Isaiah. Each of these arguments is 
of importance, and, in their combination, they have 
a weight which could only be counterbalanced 
by insurmountable difficulties in the contents of 
these prophecies. We now proceed to show that 
there are no such difficulties, and that the internal 
arguments unite with the external in demonstrating 
the authenticity of Isaiah as a whole. 

1. The portions of Isaiah which have been de- 
clared by our opponents to be spurious are, as we 
have already said, almost entirely such as con- 
tain prophecies of an especially definite character. 
It is this very definiteness which is brought for- 
ward as the chief argument against their genuine- 
ness. Those of our adversaries who go farthest 
assert in downright terms that predictions in the 
stricter sense, such, namely, as are more than a 
vague foreboding, are impossible. The more 
considerate of our opponents express this argu- 
ment in milder terms, saying, that it was against 
the usage of the Hebrew prophets to prophesy with 
so much individuality, or to give to their prophe- 
cies so individual a bearing. They say that these 
prophecies were never anything more than general 
prophetic descriptions, and that, consequently, 
where we find a definite reference to historical 
facts quite beyond the horizon of a human being 
like Isaiah, we are enabled by analogy to declare 
those portions of the work in which they occur 
to be spurious. 

Although this assertion is pronounced with 
great assurance, it is sufficiently refuted by an 
impartial examination of the prophetic writings. 
Our opponents have attempted to prove the spuri- 
ousness of whatever is in contradiction with this 
assertion, as, for instance, the book of Daniel ; but 
there still remain a number of prophecies an- 
nouncing future events with great definiteness. 
Micah, for example (iv. 8-10), announces the 
Babylonian exile, and the deliverance from that 
exile, one hundred and fifty years before its ac- 
complishment, and before the commencement 
of any hostilities between Babylon and Judah, 
and even before Babylon was an independent 
state. All the prophets, commencing with the 
earliest, predict the coming destruction of their 
city and temple, and the exile of the people. All 
the prophets whose predictions refer to the Assy- 
rian invasion, coincide in asserting that the 
Assyrians would not be instrumental in realising 
these predictions; that Judah should be delivered 
from those enemies, from whom to be delivered 
seemed impossible ; and this not by Egyptian aid, 
which seemed to be the least unlikely, but by an 
immediate intervention of the Lord ; and, on the 
contrary, all the prophets whose predictions refer 
to the successors of the Assyrians, the Chaldees, 
unanimously announce that these were to fulfil the 
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ancient prediction, and exhort to resignation to 
this inevitable fate. These are facts quite beyond 
human calculation. At the period when the 
Chaldnean empire had reached the summit of its 
power, Jeremiah not only predicts in general 
terms its fall, and the destruction of its chief city, 
but also details particular circumstances con- 
nected therewith ; for instance, the conquest of 
the town by the Medes and their allies ; the en- 
trance which the enemy effected through the dry 
bed of the Euphrates, during a night of general 
revelry and intoxication ; the return of the 
Israelites after the reduction of the town ; the 
utter destruction and desolation of this city, 
which took place, although not at once, yet cer- 
tainly in consequence of the first conquest, so 
that its site can scarcely be shown with certainty. 
In general, all those proud ornaments of the 
ancient world, whose destruction the prophets pre- 
dicted — Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, Memphis, the 
chief cities of the Moabites and Ammonites, and 
many others — have perished, and the nations to 
whom the prophets threatened annihilation — 
the Ammonites, Moabites, Philistines, and Idu- 
maeans — have entirely disappeared from the stage 
of history. There is not a single city nor a single 
people, the fate of which has been at variance with 
prophecy. All this is not a casual coincidence. 
The ruins of all these cities, every vestige of the 
former existence of those once flourishing nations, 
are loud-speaking witnesses, testifying to the fu- 
tility of the opinion which raises into a fact the 
subjective wish that prophecy might not exist. 
Zechariah clearly describes the conquests of Alex- 
ander (ix. 8). He foretells that the Persian empire, 
which he specifies by the symbolic name Hadrach, 
shall be ruined ; that Damascus and Hamath 
shall be conquered ; that the bulwarks of the 
mighty Tyre shall be smitten in the sea, and 
that the city shall be burned ; that Gaza shall 
lose its king, and that Ashdod shall be peopled 
with the lowest rabble ; and that Jerusalem shall 
be spared during all these troubles. These prophe- 
cies were fulfilled during the expedition of Alex- 
ander (comp. Jahn’s Einleitung , vol. i. p. 84, sq. ; 
vol. ii. p. 349, sq.). Eichhorn despaired of being 
able to explain the exact correspondence of the 
fulfilment with the predictions ; he, therefore, in 
his work, Die Hebi'ciischcn Propheten , endeavours 
to prove that these prophecies were veiled historical 
descriptions. He lias recourse to the most violent 
operations in order to support this hypothesis ; 
which proves how fully he recognised the agree- 
ment of the prophecies with their fulfilment, and 
that the prophecies are more than general poetical 
descriptions. The Messianic predictions prove 
that the prophecies were more than veiled histo- 
rical descriptions. There is scarcely any fact in 
Gospel history, from the birth of our Saviour at 
Bethlehem down to his death, which is unpre- 
dicted by a prophetical passage. 

Eichhorn’s hypothesis is also amply refuted by 
the unquestioned portion of Isaiah. How can 
it be explained that Isaiah confidently predicts 
the destruction of the empire of Israel by the As- 
syrians, and the preservation of the empire of 
Judah from these enemies, and that he with cer- 
tainty knew beforehand that no help would be 
afforded to Judah from Egypt, that the Assyrians 
would advance to the gates of Jerusalem, and 
there be destroyed only by the judgment of the 


Lord ? No human combinations can lead to such 
results. Savonarola, for instance, was a pious 
man, and an acute observer ; but when he fancied 
himself to be a prophet, and ventured to predict 
events which should come to pass, he was im- 
mediately refuted by facts (comp. Biographie 
Savonarola's, von Rudelbach). 

If we had nothing of prophetic literature, be- 
side the portions of Isaiah which have been at- 
tacked, they alone would afford an ample refuta- 
tion of our opponents, because they contain, in 
chapter liii., the most remarkable of Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, predicting the passion, death, 
and glory of our Saviour. If it can be proved 
that this one prophecy necessarily refers to Christ, 
we can no longer feel tempted to reject other pro- 
phecies of Isaiah, on account of their referring too 
explicitly to some event, like that of the Babylo- 
nian exile. As soon as only one genuine pro- 
phecy has been proved, the whole argument of 
our opponents falls to the ground. This argu- 
ment is also opposed by the authority of Christ 
and his apostles ; and whoever will consistently 
maintain this opinion must reject the authority 
of Christ. The prophets are described in the New 
Testament not as acute politicians, or as poets 
full of a foreboding genius, but as messengers of 
God raised by His Spirit above the intellectual 
sphere of mere man. Christ repeatedly mentions 
that the events of his own life were also destined 
to realise the fulfilment of prophecy, saying, c this 
must come to pass in order that the Scripture may 
be fulfilled.’ And after his resurrection, he inter- 
prets to his disciples the prophecies concerning him- 
self. Peter, speaking of the prophets, says, in his 
First Epistle (i. 11), * Searching what, or what 
manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in 
them, did signify, when it testified beforehand the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow;’ and, in his Second Epistle (i. 21), ‘ For 
the prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man ; but holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ’ — irirb TTpevparos ayiov 
(pepSpei/ot. 

Since we have shown that there are in the Holy 
Scriptures definite prophecies, the a priori argu- 
ment of our opponents, who pretend that prophecy 
is useless, loses its significance. Even if we could 
not understand the purpose of prophecy, the in- 
quiry respecting its reality should nevertheless be 
independent of sucb a priori reasoning, since the 
cause of our not understanding it might be in 
ourselves. We frequently find, after we have been 
raised to a higher position, the causes of facts 
which at an earlier period we could not compre- 
hend. A later age frequently understands what 
was hidden to the preceding. However, the pur- 
pose of definite predictions is not hidden to those 
who recognise the reality of the divine scheme for 
human salvation. 

There is one truth in the opinion of our oppo- 
nents. The predictions of the future by the pro- 
phets are always on a general basis, by which 
they are characteristically distinguished from 
soothsaying. Real prophecy is based upon the 
idea of God. The acts of God are based upon 
his essence, and have therefore the character of 
necessity. The most elevated prerogative of the 
prophets is that they have possessed themselves of 
his idea, that they have penetrated into his es- 
sence, that they have become conscious of the 
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eternal laws by which the world is governed. 
For instance, if they demonstrate that sin is the 
perdition of man, that where the carcase is, the 
eagles will he assembled, the most important 
point in this prediction is not the now but the 
what which first by them was clearly communi- 
cated to the people of God, and of which the 
lively remembrance is by them kept up. But 
if the prophets had merely kept to the that, and 
had never spoken about the now, or if, like Savo- 
narola, they had erroneously described this now, 
they would be unfit effectually to teach the that 
to those people who have not yet acquired an inde- 
pendent idea of God. According to human weak- 
ness, fhe knowledge of the form is requisite in order 
to fertil ize the knowledge of the essence, especially 
in a mission to a people among whom formality 
so much predominated as among the people of 
the Old Covenant. The position of the prophets 
depends upon these circumstances. They had 
not, like the priests, an external warrant. There- 
fore Moses (Deut. xviii.) directed them to produce 
true prophecies as their warrant. According to 
verse 22, the true and the false prophet are dis- 
tinguished by the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of 
prophecy. This criterion is destroyed by the 
modern opinion respecting prophetism. Without 
this warrant, the principal point of prophetical 
preaching, the doctrine of the Messiah, could not 
be brought to the knowledge of the people, as 
being of primary importance. Without this ful- 
filment the prophets had no answer to those who 
declared that the hopes raised by them were fan- 
tastic and fanatical. 

It is true that, according to what we have stated, 
the necessity of prophecy arises only from the 
weakness of man. Miracles also are necessary only 
on account of this weakness. Prophecy is necessary 
only under certain conditions; but these conditions 
were fully extant during the period of the ancient 
Covenant. During the New Covenant human 
weakness is supported by other and more powerful 
means, which were wanting during the time of the 
Old Covenant; especially by the operation of 
the Spirit of Christ upon the hearts of the faithful ; 
which operation is by far more powerful than that 
of the Spirit of God during the Old Covenant; 
consequently, definite predictions can be dispensed 
with, especially since the faithful of the New 
Testament derive benefit also from the prophecies 
granted to the people of the Old Testament. 

The predictions of futurity in the Old Testa- 
ment have also a considerable bearing upon the 
contemporaries of the prophet. Consequently, 
they stand not so isolated and unconnected as 
our opponents assert. The Chaldaeans, for in- 
stance, who are said to threaten destruction to 
Israel, were, in the days of Isaiah, already on the 
stage of history ; and their juvenile power, if com- 
pared with the decline of the Assyrians, might 
lead to the conjecture that they would some time 
or other supplant the Assyrians in dominion over 
Asia. Babylon, certainly, was as yet under Assy- 
rian government; but it was still during the life- 
time of the prophet that this city tried to shake oil' 
their yoke. This attempt was unsuccessful, but 
the conditions under which it might succeed at a 
future period were already in existence. The future 
exaltation of this city might be foreseen from 
history, and its future fall from theology. In a 
pagan nation success is always the forerunner of 


pride, and all its consequences. And, according 
to the eternal laws by which God governs the 
world, an overbearing spirit is the certain fore- 
runner of destruction. The future liberation of 
Israel might also be theologically foreseen; and 
we cannot look upon this prediction as so abrupt 
as a prediction of the deliverance of other nations 
would have been, and as, for instance, a false pie- 
diction of the deliverance of Moab would have 
appeared. Even the Pentateuch emphatically in- 
forms ns that the covenant-people cannot be given 
up to final perdition, and that mercy is always 
concealed behind the judgments which befall 
them. 

2. Attempts have been made to demonstrate 
the spnriousness of several portions from the cir- 
cumstance that the author takes his position not 
in the period of Isaiah, but in much later times, 
namely, those of the exile. It has been said, 
6 Let it be granted that the prophet had a know- 
ledge of futurity : in that case we cannot suppose that 
he would predict it otherwise than as future, and 
he cannot proclaim it as present.’ The prophets, 
however, did not prophesy in a state of calculat- 
ing reflection, but virb tt p€v/jl<xtos aylov (pepopevoi, 

‘ borne along by the Holy Ghost.’ The objects offer- 
ed themselves to their spiritual vision. On that 
account they are frequently called seers , to whom 
futurity appears as present. Even Hebrew gram- 
mar has long ago recognised this fact in the terms 
prccterita prophetica. These prophetical piaster 
tenses indicate a time ideally past, in contra-dis- 
tinction to the time which is really past. Every 
chapter of Isaiah furnishes examples of this 
grammatical fact. Even in the first there is con- 
tained a remarkable instance of it. Interpreters 
frequently went astray, because they misunder- 
stood the nature of prophecy, and took the pra- 
ter ita prophetica as real preterites ; consequent! y, 
they could only by some inconsistency escape 
from Eichhorrfs opinion, that the prophecies were 
veiled historical descriptions. The prophets have 
futurity always before their eyes. Prophetism, 
therefore, is subject to the laws of poetry more 
than to those of history (compare the ingenious 
remarks on the connection of poetry and pro- 
phetism in the work of Steinbeck, Der Dichter 
ein Seher , Leipzig, 1836). Prophetism places 
us in medias res , or rather the prophet is 
placed in medias res . The Spirit of God ele- 
vates him above the terra jirma of common 
reality, and of common perce] ition. The pro- 
phet beholds as connected, things externally 
separated, if they are linked together by their in- 
ternal character. The prophet beholds what is 
distant as near, if its hidden basis, although con- 
cealed to the eyes of llesli, already exists. This 
was, for instance, the case with Israel’s captivity 
and deliverance. Neither happened hy chance. 
Both events proceeded from the justice and mercy 
of God, a living knowledge of which necessarily 
produced the beholding knowledge of the same. 
The prophet views things in the light of that 
God who calls the things that are not as though 
they were, and to whom the future is present. 

3. What the prophet says about what is present 
to him (namely, about that which appears to him 
in the form of the present time), is correctly and 
minutely detailed; and what he describes as 
future, are ideal and animated hopes which far 
exceed terrene reality. Hence our opponents 
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attempt to prove that the present time in those 
portions which they reject, is not ideal but real ; 
and that the author was actually an eye-witness of 
the exile, because, they say, if the prophet merely 
placed himself in the period of the exile, then this 
present time would be ideal, and in that case there 
could be no difference between this ideally present 
time and the more distant future. But we question 
this fact most decidedly. The descriptions of the 
person of Messiah in the second part of Isaiah are 
far more circumstantial than the descriptions of 
the person of Cyrus. Of Cyrus these prophecies 
furnish a very incomplete description. Whoever 
does not fill up from history what is wanting, ob- 
tains a very imperfect idea of Cyrus. But there 
is sufficient information to show the relation 
between history and prophecy*, and nothing more 
was required than that the essence of prophecy 
should be clear. The form might remain obscure 
until it was cleared up by its historical fulfilment. 
The Messiah, on the contrary, is accurately de- 
picted, especially in cli. liii., so that there is 
scarcely wanting any essential trait. It is quite 
natural that there should be greater clearness and 
definiteness here, because the anti-type of redemp- 
tion stands in a far nearer relation to the ideal than 
is the case with Cyrus, so that form and essence 
less diverge. 

The assertion that the animated hopes, ex- 
pressed in the second part of Isaiah, had been very 
imperfectly fulfilled, proceeds from the erroneous 
supposition that these hopes were to be entirely 
fulfilled in the times immediately following the 
exile. But if we must grant that these prophecies 
refer both to the deliverance from captivity, and 
to the time of the Messiah in its whole extent, 
from the lowliness of Christ to the glorious com- 
pletion of his kingdom, then the fulfilment is 
clearly placed before our eyes ; and we may 
expect that whatever is yet unfulfilled, will, in 
due time, find its accomplishment. In this hope 
we are supported by the New Testament, and still 
more by the nature of the matter in question. 
If the prophecies of Isaiah were nothing but arbi- 
trary predictions on his own external authority, 
without any internal warrant, one might speak 
here of an evasion of the difficulty ; but as the 
matter stands, this objection proves only that those 
who make it are incapable of comprehending 
the idea which "pervades the whole representation. 
The entire salvation which the Lord has destined 
to his people has been placed before the spiritual 
eye of the prophet. His prediction is not entirely 
fulfilled in history, so that we could say we have 
now done with it, but every isolated fulfilment 
is again a prediction de facto, supporting our hope 
of the final accomplishment of the whole word of 
prophecy. 

4. Our opponents think that they have proved 
that a portion of Isaiah is not genuine, if they 
can show that there occur a few Aramaic words 
and forms of speech, which they endeavour to ex- 
plain from the style prevalent in a period later 
than Isaiah. 

That this argument is very feeble even our 
opponents have granted in instances where it can 
be adduced with by far greater stringency than in 
the questioned portions of Isaiah. This appears 
especially from the example of the Song of Solo- 
mon, in which there occur a considerable number 
of Aramaic words and expressions, said to belong 


to the later Hebrew style. Bertholdt, Umbreit, 
and others, base upon this their argument, that 
the Song of Solomon was written after the Baby- 
lonian exile. They even maintain that it could 
not have been written before that period. On the 
contrary, the two most recent commentators, 
Ewald and Doepke, say most decidedly that the 
Song of Solomon, in spite of its Aramaisms, was 
written in the days of Solomon. 

Hirzel, in his work De Chaldaismi Biblici 
origine , Leipsic, 1830, has contributed consider- 
ably to the formation of a correct estimate of this 
argument. He has proved that in all the books 
of the Old Testament, even in the most ancient, 
there occur a few Clialdaisms. This may be 
explained by the fact that the patriarchs were 
surrounded by a population whose language was 
Chaldee. Such Chaldaisms are especially found 
in poetical language in which unusual expressions 
are preferred. Consequently, not a few isolated 
Chaldaisms, but only their decided prevalence, 
or a Chaldee tincture of the whole style, can prove 
that a book has been written after the exile. No- 
body can assert that this is the case in those 
portions of Isaiah whose authenticity has been 
questioned. Even our opponents grant that the 
Chaldaisms in this portion are not numerous. 
After what have erroneously been called Chal- 
daisms are subtracted, we are led to a striking 
result, namely, that the unquestionable Chal- 
daisms are more numerous in the portions of 
Isaiah of which the genuineness is granted, than 
in the portions which have been called spurious. 
Hirzel, an entirely unsuspected witness, mentions 
in his work De Chaldaismo , p. 9, that there are 
found only four real Chaldaisms in the whole of 
Isaiah ; and that these all occur in the portions 
which are declared genuine; namely, in vii. 14 
(where, however, if the grammatical form is 
rightly understood, we need not admit a Chal- 
daism) ; xxix. 1 ; xviii. 7 ; xxi. 12. 

5. The circumstance that the diction in the 
attacked portions of Isaiah belongs to the first, 
and not to the second period of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, must render us strongly inclined to admit 
their authenticity. It has been said that these 
portions were written during, and even after, the 
Babylonian exile, when the ancient Hebrew lan- 
guage fell into disuse, and the vanquished people 
began to adopt the language of their conquerors, 
and that thus many Chaldaisms penetrated into 
the works of authors who wrote in ancient He- 
brew. Since this is not the case in the attacked 
portions of Isaiah, granting the assertions of our 
opponents to be correct, we should be compelled 
to suppose that their author or authors had inten- 
tionally abstained from the language of their 
times, and purposely imitated the purer diction of 
former ages. That this is not quite impossible 
we learn from the prophecies of Haggai, Malachi, 
and especially from those of Zecliariah, which are 
nearly as free from Chaldaisms as the writings 
before the exile. But it is improbable, in this 
case, because the pseudo-Isaiah is stated to have 
been in a position very different from that of the 
prophets just mentioned, who belonged to the 
newly returned colony. The pseudo- Isaiah has 
been placed in a position similar to that of the 
strongly Chaldaizing Ezekiel and Daniel ; and 
even more unfavourably for the attainment of 
purity of diction, because he had not, like these 
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prophets, spent his youth in Palestine, but is said 
to have grown up in a country in which the 
Aramaean language was spoken ; consequently, 
it would have been more difficult for him to 
write pure Hebrew than for Ezekiel and Daniel. 
In addition to this it ought to be mentioned that 
an artificial abstinence from the language of their 
times occurs only in those prophets who entirely 
lpan upon an earlier prophetic literature ; but 
that union of purity in diction with independence, 
which is manifest in the attacked portions of 
Isaiah, is nowhere else to be found. 

The force of this argument is still more in- 
creased when we observe that the pretended pseudo- 
Isaiah lias, in other respects, the characteristics 
of the authors before the exile ; namely, their 
(dearness of perception, and their freshness and 
beauty of description. This belongs to him, even 
according to the opinion of all opponents. These 
excellences are not quite without example among 
the writers after the exile, but they occur in none 
of them in the same degree ; not even in Zechariah, 
who, besides, ought not to be compared with the 
pseudo-Isaiah, because lie does not manifest the 
same independence, but leans entirely upon the 
earlier prophets. To these characteristics of the 
writers before the exile belongs also the scarcity 
of visions and symbolic actions, and what is con- 
nected therewith (because it proceeds likewise 
from the government of the imagination), the 
naturalness and correctness of poetical images. 
AVhat Umbreit says concerning the undisputedly 
genuine portions of Isaiah fully applies also to 
the disputed portions : ‘ Our prophet is more an 
orator than a symbolic seer. He has subjected 
the external imagery to the internal government 
of the ward. The few symbols which he exhibits 
are simple and easy to be understood. In the pro- 
phets during and after the exile visions and sym- 
bolic actions prevail, and their images frequently 
bear a grotesque Babylonian impress. Only those 
authors, after the exile, have not this character, 
whose style, like that of Ilaggai and Malaclii, 
does not rhe much above prose. A combination 
of vivacity, originality, and vigour, with natural- 
ness, simplicity, and correctness, is not found in 
any prophet during and after the exile.’ Nothing 
but very strong arguments could induce us to as- 
cribe to a later period prophecies which rank in 
language.* and style 4 with the literary monuments of 
the earlier |>eri<>d. In all the attacked portions 
of Isaiah independence and originality are mani- 
fest in such a degree, as to make them hamionize 
not only with the* prophets before the exile in 
general, but esjierially with the earliest cycle of 
these prophets. If these portions were spurious, 
the y would form a perfectly isolated exception, 
whieh we cannot admit, since, as we have before 
shown, the leaning of the later prophets upon the 
earlier rests upon a deei>-$eated cause arising from 
the very nature of prophet ism. A prophet form- 
ing surli an exception would stand, as it were, 
without the cycle of the prophets. We cannot 
imagine such mi exception. 

0. A certain difference of style between the 
portions called genuine and those called spurious 
does not prove what our opponents assert. Snell 
a dilferciirc may arise* from various causes in the 
productions of one and the same author. It is fre- 
quently occasioned by a difference of the subject- 
matter, and by a difference of mood arising there- 


from ; for instance, in the prophecies of Jeremiah 
against foreign nations, the style is more elevated 
and elastic than in the home-prophecies. How 
little this difference of style can prove, w r e may 
learn by comparing with each other the prophecies 
which our opponents call genuine ; for instance, 
ch. ix. 7-x. 4. The authenticity of this pro- 
phecy is not subject to any doubt, although it has 
not that swing which we find in many prophecies 
of the first part. The language has as much ease 
as that in the second part, with which this piece 
has several repetitions in common. The difference 
of style in the prophecies against foreign nations 
(which predictions are particularly distinguished 
by sublimity), from that in chapters i.-xii., which 
are now generally ascribed to Isaiah, appeared 
to Bertholdt a sufficient ground for assigning the 
former to another author. But in spite of this 
difference of style it is, at present, again generally 
admitted that they belong to one and the same 
author. It consequently appears that our op- 
ponents deem the difference of style alone not a 
sufficient argument for proving a difference of 
authorship ; but only such a difference as does 
not arise from a difference of subjects and of 
moods, especially if this difference occurs in an 
author whose mind is so richly endowed as that 
of Isaiah, in whose works the form of the style is 
produced directly by the subject. Ewald cor- 
rectly observes (p. 173), ‘We cannot state that 
Isaiah had a peculiar colouring of style. lie is 
neither the especially lyrical, nor (lie especially' 
elegiacal, nor the especially oratorical, nor the 
especially admonitory prophet, as, perhaps. Joel, 
Ilosea, or Micah, in whom a particular colouring 
more predominates. Isaiah is capable of adapting 
his style to the most different subject, and in this 
consists his greatness and his most distinguished 
excellence.’ 

The chief fault of our opponents is, that they' 
judge without distinction of persons; and here 
distinction of persons would he proper. They mea- 
sure the productions of Isaiah with the same mea- 
sure that is adapted to the productions of less- 
gifted prophets. Jeremiah, for example, does not 
change his tone according to the difference of 
subject so much that it could he mistaken hy an 
experienced Hebraist. Of Isaiah, .above all, we 
might say what Fichte wrote in a letter to a 
friend in Kbiiigsherg : ‘Strictly speaking, I have 
no style, because I have all styles’ (Fichtes’ 
Lcbcn von soincm So/uic, tli. i. p. lfifi\ If 
we ask how the difference of style depends upon 
the difference of subject, the answer must be very 
favourable to Isaiah, in whose book the style docs 
not so much differ according to tin* so-called 
genuineness or spurionsness, as rather accoiding 
to the subjects of tin* first and second puts. The 
peculiarities of the second part hum* from the 
subjects treated therein; mid from the feelings to 
which these subjects give rise. Here the prophet 
addresses not su much the multitude who li\o 
around him, as I lit* future people of the Lord, 
purified hy his judgments, who are about to 
spring from the that is, the small ikiiiiIkt 

of the elect who were eontem|H)iarics of Isaiah. 
Here In' does not speak to u mixed congregation, 
but to a congregation of brethren whom he com- 
forts. The commencement, ‘ Comfort ye. comfort 
ye, my people,’ is the tliciuc of the whole. Hence 
arise the gentleness and tenderness of style, and 
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the frequent repetitions. Comforting love has 
many words. Hence the addition of many epi- 
thets to the name of God, which are so many 
shields by which the strokes of despair are warded 
off, and so many bulwarks against the attacks of 
the visible world which was driving to despair. 
The sublimity, abruptness, and thunders of the 
first part find no place here, where the object of 
Isaiah is not to terrify and to shake stout-hearted 
sinners, hut rather to bring glad tidings to the 
meek ; not to quench the smoking flax, nor to 
break the bruised reed. But wherever there is a 
similarity of hearers and of subject, there we meet 
also a remarkable similarity of style, in both the 
first and second part ; as, for example, in the 
description of the times of Messiah, and of the 
punishments, in which (lvi.-lix.) the prophet has 
the whole nation before his eyes, and in which 
he addresses the careless sinners by whom he is 
surrounded. 

We attach no ‘importance to the collections of 
isolated words and expressions which some critics 
have gleaned from the disputed parts of Isaiah, 
and which are not found in other portions that 
are deemed genuine. We might here well apply 
what Kruger wrote on a similar question in pro- 
fane history ( De authentia et integritcite Anab . 
Xenophontis , Halle, 1824, p. 27) : Hoc argu- 
mentandi genus perquam lubricum est. Si quid 
numerus valeret , urgeri posset , quod in his libris 
amplius quadraginta vocabula leguntur , quce in 
reliquis Xenophontis operibus frustra qncerantur . 
Si quis propter vocabida alibi ah hoc scriptore vel 
alia potestate^vel prorsus non usurpata , Anabasin 
ab eo profectam neget , hac ratione admissa quod- 
vis aliud ejus opus injuria ei tribui , ostendi 
potest ; that is, ‘ This is a very slippery mode of 
reasoning. If number were of importance, it 
might be urged that in these books occur more 
than forty words for which one searches in vain 
in the other works of Xenophon. But if it 
should be denied on account of those words 
which this author has either employed in a dif- 
ferent sense, or has not made use of at all, that 
the Anabasis was written by him, it could, by the 
same reasoning, be shown that every other work 
was falsely attributed to him.’ 

7. We find a number of characteristic peculi- 
arities of style which occur both in what is ac- 
counted genuine and what is styled spurious in 
Isaiah, and which indicate the identity of the 
author. Certain very peculiar idioms occur 
again and again in all parts of the book. Two of 
them are particularly striking. The appellation 
of God, ( the Holy One of Israel,’ occurs with 
equal frequency in what has been ascribed to 
Isaiah and in what has been attributed to a pseudo- 
Isaiah ; it is found besides in two passages in 
which Isaiah imitates Jeremiah, and only three 
times in the whole of the remainder of the Old 
Testament. Another peculiar idiom is that c to 
be called ’ stands constantly for c to be.’ These 
are phenomena of language which even our oppo- 
nents do not consider casual ; but they say that the 
later poet imitated Isaiah, or that they originated 
from the hand of a uniformising editor, who took 
an active part in modelling the whole. But 
there cannot be shown any motive for such inter- 
ference ; and we find nothing analogous to it in 
the whole of the Old Testament. Such a sup- 
position cuts away the linguistic ground from 


under the feet of higher criticism, and deprives it 
of all power of demonstration. In this manner 
every linguistic phenomenon may easily be re- 
moved, when it is contrary to preconceived opi- 
nions. But everything in Isaiah appears so 
natural, bears so much the impress of originality, 
is so free from every vestige of patch-work, that no 
one can conscientiously maintain this hypothesis. 

We have still to consider the other conjecture 
of our opponents. If we had before us a prophet 
strongly leaning, like Jeremiah and Zechariah, 
upon preceding prophets, that conjecture might 
be deemed admissible, in case there were other 
arguments affording a probability for denying 
that Isaiah was the author of these portions — a 
supposition which can here have no place. But 
here we have a prophet whose independence and 
originality are acknowledged even by our op- 
ponents. In him we cannot think of imitation, 
especially if we consider his peculiarities in 
connection with the other peculiar character- 
istics of Isaiah, and of what has been said to 
belong to a pseudo-Isaiah ; we refer here to the 
above-mentioned works of Mcelle and of Kleinert 
(p. 231, sq.). In both portions of Isaiah there 
occur a number of words which are scarcely to 
be found in other places ; also a frequent repe- 
tition of the same word in the parallel members 
of a verse. This repetition very seldom occurs 
in other writers (compare the examples collected 
by Kleinert, p. 239). Other writers usually 
employ synonymes in the parallel members of 
verses. It further belongs to the characteristics 
of Isaiah to employ words in extraordinary ac- 
ceptations ; for instance, JHT is used contemptu- 
ously for brood; Dltf, for rabble; for a 

shoot Isaiah also employs extraordinary con- 
structions, and has the peculiar custom of ex- 
plaining his figurative expressions by directly 
subjoining the prosaical equivalent. This custom 
has induced many interpreters to suppose that 
explanatory glosses have been inserted in Isaiah. 
Another peculiarity of Isaiah is that he inter- 
sperses his prophetic orations with hymns; that 
he seldom relates visions, strictly so-called, and 
seldom performs symbolic actions ; and that he 
employs figurative expressions quite peculiar to 
himself, as, for example, pasted-up eyes , for spiri- 
tual darkness ; morning-red , for approaching hap- 
piness ; the remnant of olive-trees , vineyards , and 
orchards , for the remnant of the people which have 
been spared during the judgments of God ; re- 
jected tendrils or branches , for enemies which 
have been slain. 

In addition to this we find an almost verbal 
harmony between entire passages ; for instance, 
the Messianic description commencing xi. 6, 
compared with lxv. 25. 

IV. The origin of the present Collection , and 
its arrangement . — No definite account respecting 
the method pursued in collecting into books the 
utterances of the Prophets has been handed down 
to us. Concerning Isaiah, as well as the rest, these 
accounts are wanting. We do not even know 
whether he collected his prophecies himself. But 
we have no decisive argument against this opinion. 
The argument of Kleinert, in his above-mentioned 
work (p. 112), is of slight importance. He says, 
If Isaiah himself had collected his prophecies, 
there would not be wanting some which are not 
to be found in the existing book. To this we 
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reply, that it can by no means be proved with 
any degree of probability that a single prophecy 
of Isaiah has been lost, the preservation of which 
would have been of importance to jiosterity, and 
which Isaiah himself would have deemed it neces- 
sary to preserve. Kleinert appeals to the fact, 
that there is no prophecy in our collection which 
can with certainty be ascribed to the days of 
Jotham ; and lie thinks it incredible that the pro- 
phet, soon after having been consecrated to his 
office, should have passed full sixteen years with- 
out any revelation from God. This, certainly, is 
unlikely; but it is by no means unlikely that 
during this time he uttered no prophecy which he 
thought proper to preserve. Nay, it appears very 
probable, if we compare the rather general cha- 
racter of chapters i.-v., the contents of which 
would apply to the days of Jotham also, since 
during his reign no considerable changes took 
place; consequently the prophetic utterances 
moved in the same sphere with those preserved to 
us from the reign of Uzziah. Hence it was na- 
tural that Isaiah should confine himself to the 
communication of some important prophetic ad- 
dresses, which might as well represent the days 
of jotham as those of the preceding reign. We 
must not too closely identify the utterances of the 
prophets with their writings. Many prophets have 
spiKon much and written nothing. The minor 
prophets were generally content to write down the 
quintessence alone of their numerous utterances. 
.Jeremiah likewise, of his numerous addresses under 
Josiah, gives us only what was most essential. 

The critics who suppose that the present book 
of Isaiah was collected a considerable time after 
the death of the prophet, and perhaps after the 
exile, lay especial stress upon the assertion that 
the historical section in the 2f>th and following 
chapters was transcribed from 2 Kings xviii.-xx. 
This Rup|>osition, however, is perfectly unfounded. 

According to Kwald (p. 39), the hand of a later 
compiler betrays itself in the headings. Kwald 
has not, however, adduced any argument suffi- 
cient to prove that Isaiah was not the author of 
these headings, the enigmatic character of which 
seems more to betit the author himself than a 
compiler. The only semblance of an argument 
is that the heading ‘ Oracle (better translated 
burden') concerning Damascus ’ (xvii. 1), does not 
agree with the prophecy that follows, which refers 
rather to Samaria. Hut we should consider that 
the headings of prophecies against foreign nations 
are always expressed as concisely as possible, and 
that it was incompatible with the usual brevity 
more fully to describe the subject of this prophecy. 
M e should further consider that this prophecy re- 
fers to the connection of Damascus with Samaria, 
in which alliance Damascus was, according to 
chap, vii„ the prevailing jKivver, with which 
Kpliniiin stood and fell. If all this is taken into 
account, the uIkivo heading will be found to agree 
with tin* prophecy. According to tin* Talmudist.*, 
th»* lx>ok of Isaiah was collpcted by the men of 
Hefekiah. Hut this assertion rests merely ii}>oii 
Drov. x\v. 1, where the men of Ile/ckiah are said 
to ha\o compiled the Proverbs. The Talmudist* 
do not Hollieiently distinguish between what might 
he and what is. They habitually state Uirr |H»ssi- 
bibties as historical farts. 

1° UH it seems impossible that Isaiah left it 
toothers to collect his prophecies into n volume, 
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because we know that lie was the author of histo- 
rical works ; and it is not likely that a man 
accustomed to literary occupation would have 
left to others to do what he could do much better 
liimsel f. 

Hitzig has of late recognised Isaiah as the col- 
lector and arranger of his own prophecies. But 
he supposes that a number of pieces were inserted 
at a later period. The chronological arrangement 
of these prophecies is a strong argument in favour 
of the opinion that Isaiah himself formed them 
into a volume. There is no deviation from this 
arrangement, except in a few instances where pro- 
phecies of similar contents are placed together ; 
but there is no interruption which might appear 
attributable to either accident or ignorance. There 
is not a single piece in this collection which can 
satisfactorily be shown to belong to another place. 
All t lie portions, the date of which can be ascer- 
tained either by external or internal reasons, stand 
in the right place. This is generally granted with 
respect to the first twelve chapters, although many 
persons erroneously maintain that ch. vi. should 
stand at the beginning. 

Chaps, i.-v. belong to the later years of Uzziah ; 
chap. vi. to the year of his death. What follows 
next, up to chap. x. 4, belongs to the reign of 
Aliaz. Chaps, x.-xii. is the first portion apper- 
taining to the reign of Hezekiah. Then follows 
a series of prophecies against foreign nations, in 
which, according to the opinions of many, the chro- 
nological arrangement has been departed from, and, 
instead of it, an arrangement according to con- 
tents has been adopted. Hut this is not the case. 
The predictions against foreign nations are also in 
their right chronological place. They all belong 
to the reign of Hezekiah, and are placed together 
because, according to their dates, they belong to the 
same period. In the days of Hezekiah the nations 
of Western Asia, dwelling on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, more and more resembled a 
threatening tempest. That the prophecies against 
foreign nations belong to this period is indicated by 
the home-prophecy in ch. xxii., which stands among 
the foreign prophecies. The assertion that the first 
twelve chapters are a collection of home-pro- 
phecies is likewise refuted by the fact that there 
occur in these chapters two foreign prophecies. 
The prophetic gift of Isaiah was more fully un- 
folded in sight of the Assyrian invasion under the 
reign of Hezekiah. Isaiah, in a series of visions, 
describes what Assyria would do, as a chastising roil 
in the hand of the Lord, and what the successors of 
the Assyrians, the Chaldees, would }K*rforni, accord- 
ing to the decree of (bid, in order to realise di\ ino 
justice on earth, as well among Israel as among the 
heathen. The prophet shows that mercy is hidden 
behind the clouds of wrath. There is no argument 
to prove that the great prophetic picture in chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii. was not depicted under Ilczckiah. 
('haps, xxviii.-xxxiii. manifestly belong to the 
same reign, hut somewhat later than the time in 
which chaps, x., xi., and xii. were written. They 
were cuiujxwcd about the time when the result of 
the war against the \ssyri.m* was decided. With 
tin* termination of this war terminated uKo the 
public lift* of Laiah, who added ail historical 
section in chaps, x \\\ i.-\\\ix., in order to faci- 
litate the right understanding of the prophecies 
uttered b\ him during the most fertile pound of Ins 
prophetic minmLry. Then follows the conclusi. n 
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of his work on earth. The second paid, which 
contains his prophetic legacy, is addressed to the 
small congregation of the faithful strictly so 
called. This part is analogous to the last 
speeches of Moses in the fields of Moab, and to 
the last speeches of Christ in the circle of his 
disciples, related by John. Thus we have every- 
where order, and such an order as could scarcely 
have proceeded from any one but the author. 

V. Contents , Character > and Authority of the 
Book of Isaiah . — It was not the vocation of the 
prophets to change anything in the religious con- 
stitution of Moses, which had been introduced by 
divine authority ; and they were not called upon 
to substitute any tiling new in its place. They 
had only to point out the new covenant to be 
introduced by the Redeemer, and to prepare the 
minds of men for the reception of it. They 
themselves in all their doings were subject to the 
law of Moses. They were destined to be extra- 
ordinary ambassadors of God, whose reign in Is- 
rael was not a mere name, not a mere shadow of 
earthly royalty, but rather its substance and 
essence. They were to maintain the government 
of God, by punishing all, both high and low, who 
manifested contempt of the Lawgiver by offending 
against his laws. It was especially their vocation to 
counteract the very ancient delusion, according to 
which an external observance of rites was deemed 
sufficient to satisfy God. This opinion is contrary 
to many passages of the law itself, which admonish 
men to circumcise the heart, and describe the sum 
of the entire law to consist in loving God with the 
whole heart ; which make salvation to depend 
upon being internally turned towards God, and 
which condemn not only the evil deed, but also 
the wicked desire. The law had, however, at the 
first assumed a form corresponding to the wants 
of the Israelites, and in accordance with the sym- 
bolical spirit of antiquity. But when this form, 
which was destined to be the living organ of the 
Spirit, was changed into a corpse by those who 
were themselves spiritually dead, it offered a point 
of coalescence for the error of those who contented 
themselves with external observances. 

The prophets had also to oppose the delusion of 
those who looked upon the election of the people 
of God as a preservative against the divine judg- 
ments ; who supposed that their descent from the 
patriarchs, with whom God had made a covenant, 
was an equivalent for the sanctification which 
they wanted. Even Moses had strongly opposed 
this delusion ; for instance, in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. 
xxxii. David also, in the Psalms, as in xv. and 
xxiv., endeavours to counteract this error, which 
again and again sprang up. It was the vocation 
of the prophets to insist upon genuine piety, and to 
show that a true attachment to the Lord necessarily 
manifests itself by obedience to his precepts ; that 
this obedience would lead to happiness, and dis- 
obedience to misfortune and distress. The pro- 
phets were appointed to comfort the faint-hearted, 
by announcing to them the succour of God, and 
to bring glad tidings to the faithful, in order to 
strengthen their fidelity. They were commissioned 
to invite the rebellions to return, by pointing out 
to them future salvation, and by teaching them 
that without conversion they could not be par- 
takers of salvation ; and in order that their admo- 
nitions and rebukes, their consolations and awaken- 
ings, might gain more attention, it was granted 


to them to behold futurity, and to foresee the 
blessings and judgments which would ultimately 
find their full accomplishment in the days of 
Messiah. The Hebrew appellation nebiim is by 
far more expressive than the Greek 7rpo<p'f)rr)9, 
which denotes only a part of their office, and 
which has given rise to many misunderstandings. 
The word N'Q] (from the root &03, which occurs in 
Arabic in the signification of to inform , to explain , 
to speaki) means, according to the usual significa- 
tion of the form a person into whom God 

has spoken ; that is, a person who communicates 
to the people what God has given to him. The 
Hebrew word indicates divine inspiration. What 
is most essential in the prophets is their speaking 
tv 7rv€vfiari ; consequently they were as much 
in their vocation when they rebuked and admo- 
nished as when they predicted future events. The 
correctness of our explanation may be seen in the 
definition contained in Deut. xviii. 18, where 
the Lord says, ‘ I will raise them up a prophet 
from among their brethren like unto thee, and will 
put my words in his mouth ; and he shall speak 
unto them all that I shall command him. 3 

The prophet here mentioned is an ideal person. 
It is prophetism itself personified. It is a charac- 
teristic mark that God gives his word into the 
mouth of the prophet, by means of which he is 
placed on an equality with the priest, who is like- 
wise a bearer of the word of God. The prophet is 
at the same time distinguished from the priest, 
who receives the word of God from the Scriptures, 
while the prophet receives it without an inter- 
vening medium. The internal communications 
of God to the prophets are given to them only as 
being messengers to his people. By this circum- 
stance the prophets are distinguished from mystics 
and theosophers, who lay claim to divine commu- 
nications especially for themselves. Prophetism 
has an entirely practical and truly ecclesiastical 
character, remote from all idle contemplativeness, 
all fantastic trances, and all anchoretism. 

In this description of the prophetical calling 
there is also contained a statement of the contents 
of the prophecies of Isaiah. He refers expressly 
in many places to the basis of the ancient cove- 
nant, that is, to the law of Moses; for instance, 
in viii. 16, 20, and xxx. 9, 10. In many other 
passages his utterance rests on the same basis, 
although he does not expressly state it. All his 
utterances are interwoven with references to the 
law. It is of importance to examine at least one 
chapter closely, in order to understand how pro- 
phecies are related to the law. Let us take as 
an example the first. The beginning c Hear, 
O heavens, and give ear O earth,’ is taken from 
Deut. xxxii. Thus the prophet points out that 
his prophecies are a commentary upon the Magna 
Charta of prophetism contained in the books of 
Moses. During the prosperous condition of the 
state under Uzziah and Jotham, luxury and im- 
morality had sprung up. The impiety of Ahaz 
had exercised the worst influence upon the whole 
people. Great part of the nation had forsaken 
the religion of their fathers and embraced gross 
idolatry ; and a great number of those who wor- 
shipped God externally had forsaken Him in 
their hearts. The divine judgments were ap- 
proaching. The rising power of Assyria was 
appointed to be the instrument of divine justice. 
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Among the jxjople of God infernal demoralisation 
wits always the forerunner of outward calamity. 
This position of affairs demanded an energetic 
intervention of prophetism. Without prophetism 
the €K\oyfj, the number of the elect, would have 
been constantly decreasing, and even the judg- 
ments of the Lord, if prophetism had not fur- 
nished their interpretation, would have been mere 
facts, which would have missed their aim, and, 
in many instances, might have had an effect 
opjxmite to that which was intended, because 
punishment which is not recognised to be punish- 
ment, necessarily leads away from God. The pro- 
phet attacks the distress of his nation, not at the 
am face, but at the root, by rebuking the prevail- 
ing corruption. Pride and arrogance appear to 
him to he the chief roots of all sins. 

II «• inculcates again and again not to rely upon 
t he creature, but upon the Creator, from whom 
all temporal and spiritual help proceeds; that in 
order to attain salvation, we should despair of our 
own and all human jiowcr, and rely upon God. 
He opjM;ses those who expected help through 
foreign alliances with powerful neighbouring na- 
tions against foreign enemies of the state. 

The people of God have only one enemy, and 
one ally, that is, God. It is foolish to seek tor 
aii l on earth against the power of heaven, and to 
fear man if God is on r friend. The panacea 
against all distress and danger is true conversion. 
The jxilitics of the prophets consist only in point- 
ing out this remedy. The prophet connects with 
his rebuke and with his admonition, his threaten- 
ing* of divine judgment u|K)ii the stiff-necked. 
These judgments are to I >e executed by the inva- 
sion of the Syrians, the oppression of the Assyrians, 
the Hahy Ionian exile, and by the great final 
reparation in the times of the Messiah. Tin* idea 
which is the basis of all these tlireatenings, is pro- 
nounced even in the Pentateuch (Lev. x. 2), 
4 I will l><* sanctified in them that mine nigh me, 
and f>< 'fore dll the ]>eople I will be glorified ;* and 
also in th«* words of Amos (iii. 2), 4 You only 
liu\e I known of all the families of the earth; 
then fore 1 will punish you for all your inhpiit ies/ 
Tlmt is, it the jteople do not voluntarily glorify 
G<m|, He glorifies I liniself against them. Partly 
m order to leeal the rebellious to obedience, 
partly to comfort the faithful, the prophe t opens a 
pnnj <r| of 1 1 iose hh*ssiiK r s which the faithful por- 
tion of the eo\ enant-peoph* shall inherit. In 
dmo*t all prophetie utterances, we find in regular 
ftocc«**in)t three elements — rebuke, threatening, 
uni promise. 1*1 ie* prophecies coneerning the de- 
stroitinn of |Mjwerfnl iieighl>onrmg states, jiaitly 
Ik long, iw we ha\ e hIiowii, to the promises, 1k*- 
< ms** they nre int< ndisl to pre\ent eh sjiair, w Inch, 
in w« II in t.dte meurity, is u most dangerous 
hindrance to eon\ ersion. 

Ill lie* direct promi*r* of deln eraiice the | ul- 
to i omlort n still more evident, 1‘his di - 
1 1 \ «*r«L) ie • n frrs eitb« r to burdens which j n**e-d 
iijmii the l* Mph* ni the d.'i)s of the piopln t, or to 
hunhns to come, w hit h wereulnad) ainiomn r»l 
by thr project ; nidi, for instance, wire the ojs- 
pn *♦ tei 1 1 of the Sy i lam, tli \s*y mu is, and tin d I) , 
of tin ( h aid v ms 

The 

t •roclnmnt *on of tin* Mr^siah is the nu \- 
lwn#tible «4Mir« e of ci nnd.iti.-n nin-oiig the pro- 
| bets. In L u. ih tins consolation is *i < h ar that 
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some fathers of the church were inclined to style 
him rather evangelist than prophet . Kwald 
pointedly describes (p. 109) the human bads of 
Messianic expectations in general, and of those of 
Isaiah in particular : — 1 He who experienced in his 
own royal soul what infinite jxnvcr could be 
granted to an individual spirit in order to inllu- 
ence and animate many, he who daily observed 
in Jerusalem the external vestiges of a sjnrit 
like that of David, could not imagine that the 
future new congregation of the Lord should ori- 
ginate from a mind belonging to another race 
than that of David, and that it should be main- 
tained and sup|H>rted by any other ruler than a 
divine ruler. Indeed every spiritual revival nubt 
proceed from the clearness and firmness of an ele- 
vated mind ; and this especially applies to that 
most sublime revival fur which ancient Israel 
longed and strove. This longing attained to 
clearness, and was preserved from losing itself in 
indelinitencss, by the certainty that such an ele- 
vated mind was to he expected/ 

Isaiah, however, was not the first who attained 
to a knowhxlge of the jx?rsonality of Moriah. 
Isaiah’s vocation was to render the knowledge of 
this personality clearer and more definite, and 
to render it more eflicacions ii|x)ii the souls of the 
elect by giving it a greater individuality. The 
person of the Redeemer is mentioned even in G< n. 
xlix. 10, ‘The seeptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh (the tranquilliser) come; and unto Him 
shall the gathering of the people he’ (i. e. Hun 
shall the nations obey). The jx^rsoiial ity of 
Messiah occurs also in several jmalius which wire 
written before the times of Laiali; for instance, in 
the 2nd and 110th, by David; in the IMh, by 
the sons of Korah ; in the 72nd, by Solomon. 
Isaiah lias esjx*cially developed the perception of 
the jrophetic and the priestly ntlirc of the Re- 
deemer, while in the earlier aniiiineiations of the 
M es-siah the royal office is nunc prominent ; al- 
though in ]\**alm ex. the priestly office ab»> is 
|M>inted out. Of the two stated ot t * 1 in ^t . La all 
has expressly described that of the exinamtien of 
the si i tiering Christ, while, before him, Ins state nl 
glory was made* mote prominent, in the Realms 
the iiiM*)winible connect ion lietwecn justice and 
Auflering, from which the* doetiineot a suthring 
Messiah necessarily remits, is not f vpn^ly aj»- 
plied to the Messiah. \\ e must not m\ I 1 at 
Isaiah first pcreeiieel that the* Messiah was to 
sutler, hot we must giant that this know led e wa«* 
in him more vivid than in iin\ rirlier wriNr ; and 
that this knowledge was tint shown bv 1 i ah to 
Ih* an intivr.il jiortion of Old l*e st, mu ut eh c trine. 

I’he following are the outlines ot M* ve c 

h mjheries in the ImhA ( I Lii ih ; \ "CM n <1 

)av lel, spiingmg trem b « temilv, afh r it I is 
fallen into n veiv I w i*t\t«. lot L ite al«» 
of divine nature, shill, it t-rst in I- win-, 
but ns a piojLt tilbd with t 1 r Mir.t ut (•■►I, 
j hk* Imi in tin* dmm dr- tr lb . dn « 1 e t -e law 
m truth, mu! nmler it tl * •imu*t b* jaau lie 
of nat uuinl I • f* ; L shall, as lefle | *n« *t, by V • 9 
\ ie in *01 Mt tit 1 tif Wild h*« df*itb, itiimvc be 
^•iiilt cl b * 1 Mt *iMi, and that »t mWr nit 1 l 1 • , 
nod fbuillr nil# at a lio.htv Imv, 1** t e idv ru r 
the ct»v eimnt , Lit ever nil hat* i*« et 0 - 

f at tli w Iju will •<* lj * < t t'*« icm lv i'' to I 1 . js* ut to l 
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sceptre, not by violent compulsion, but induced 
by love and gratitude. Pie will make both the 
moral and the physical consequences of sin to 
cease ; the whole earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord, and all enmity, hatred, 
and destruction shall be removed even from the 
brute creation. This is the survey of the Messianic 
preaching by Isaiah, of which lie constantly 
lenders prominent those portions which were most 
calculated to impress the people under the then 
existing circumstances. The first part of Tsai ah 
is directed to the whole people, consequently the 
glory of the Messiah is here dwelt upon. The 
fear lest the kingdom of God should be over- 
whelmed by the power of heathen nations, is re- 
moved by pointing out the glorious king to come, 
who would elevate the now despised and appa- 
rently mean kingdom of God above all the king- 
doms of this world. In the second part, which is 
more particularly addressed to the eK\oyr /, the 
elect, than to the whole nation, the prophet ex- 
hibits the Messiah more as a divine teacher and 
high-priest. The prophet here preaches righteous- 
ness through the blood of the servant of God, who 
will support the weakness of sinners and take 
upon Himself their sorrows. 

We may show, by an example in chap. xix. 18- 
25, that the views of futurity which were granted 
to Isaiah were great and comprehensive, and that 
the Spirit of God raised him above all narrow- 
minded nationality. It is there stated that a time 
should come when all the heathen, subdued by the 
judgments of the Lord, should be converted to him, 
and being placed on an equality with Israel, with 
equal laws, would equally partake of the kingdom 
of God, and form a brotherly alliance for his wor- 
ship. Not the whole mass of Israel is destined, 
according to Isaiah, to future salvation, but only 
the small number of the converted. This truth 
he enounces most definitely in the sketch of his 
prophecies contained in chapter vi. 

Isaiah describes with equal vivacity the divine 
justice which punishes the sins of the nation with 
inexorable severity. Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of Sabaoth, is the key-note of his prophe- 
cies. He describes also the divine mercy and co- 
venant-fidelity, by which there is always preserved 
a remnant among the people : to them punish- 
ment itself is a means of salvation, so that life 
everywhere proceeds from death, and the congre- 
gation itself is led to full victory and glory. 

Isai ah saw the moral an d religi ous degradation 
of his people, antT also its external distress, bojii 
therT piesenrail Ll to come 7chap. v i X Eu tthis 
did not breakMi is courage : he confidently ex- 
pected a better futurity, and raised himself in God 
above all that is visible. Isaiah is not afraid when 
the whole nation and its king tremble. Of this 
we see a remarkable instance in chapter vii., and 
another in the time of the Assyrian invasion under 
Hezekiah, during which the courage of his faith 
rendered him the saviour of the commonwealth, 
and the originator of that great religious revival 
which followed the preservation of the state. The 
faith of the king and of the people was roused by 
that of Isaiah. 

Isaiah stands pre-eminent above all other pro- 
phets, as well in the contents and spirit of his 
predictions, as also in their form and style. Sim- 
plicity, clearness, sublimity, and freshness, are 


the never-failing characters of his prophecies. 
Even Eichhom mentions) among the first merits 
of Isaiah, the concinnity of his expressions, the 
beautiful outline of his images, and the fine exe- 
cution of his speeches. In reference to richness 
of imagery he stands between Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. Symbolic actions, which frequently 
occur in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, seldom occur in 
Isaiah. The same is the case with visions, strictly 
so called, of which there is only one, namely, 
that in chapter vi. ; and even it is distinguished 
by its simplicity and clearness above that of the 
later prophets. But one characteristic of Isaiah 
is, that he l i kes, to give signs— -that is. a fact th gn 
pre sgnh or near at hand — as a pled geJhrJh e m ore 
clistan t futurity ; am L Jhat hs^tkus- suppo rts th e 
feeble ness of ma n fcomp. vii. 20; xxxviiT 3b ; 
xxxviii. 7, sqqTj. The instances in chapters vii. 
and xxxviii, show how much he was convinced 
of his vocation, and in what intimacy he lived 
with the Lord, by whose assistance alone he 
could effect what he offers to do in the one 
passage, and what he grants in the other. The 
spiritual riches of the prophet are seen in the va- 
riety of his style, which always befits the subject. 
When he rebukes and threatens, it is like a storm, 
a nd, when Ire comforts, his lang uage is as Tender 
afid mild as fto use his o wnwbRls~TihaT~Tyf^ 
mother comlbrting~l)erg5n 7 With regard to style, 
Tsai a h is comprehensi ve^ and the other prophets 
divide his riches. 

Isaiah enjoyed an authority proportionate to 
his gifts. We learn from history how great this 
authority was during his life, especially under 
the reign of Hezekiah. ^qver aLof ' U ji^mnstdefij 
nite prophec ies .were fulfilled wpTplie w as y et 
alive ; for instance, the overthrow of the king- 
doms of Syria and Israel ; the invasion' “Uf-the 
Assyrians, and the divimfleliverance from it ; 
the prolongation of life granted to Hezekiah ; and 
several predictions against foreign nations. Isaiah 
is honourably mentioned in the historical books. 
The later prophets, especially Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah, Jeremiah, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, clearly prove that his book was dili- 
gently read, and that his prophecies were atten- 
tively studied. 

The authority of the prophet greatly increased 
after the fulfilment of his prophecies by the Baby- 
lonian exile, the victories of Cyrus, and the de- 
liverance of the covenant-people. Even Cyrus 
(according to the above-mentioned account in Jo- 
sephus, Antiq . xi. 1. § 1, 2) was induced to set the 
Jews at liberty by the prophecies of Isaiah concern- 
ing himself. This prediction of Isaiah made so 
deep an impression upon him that he probably took 
from it the name by which he is generally known 
in history. Jesus Sirach (xlviii. 22-25) bestows 
splendid praise upon Isaiah, and both Philo and 
Josephus speak of him with great veneration. He 
attained the highest degree of authority after the 
times of the New Testament had proved the most 
important part of his prophecies, namely, the Mes- 
sianic, to be divine. .Gh-r rit an d th ^^a^astles^u^ 
n o prophe cies so frpq nentLy-Afi those of Is aiah, in 
ome iTto (prove tb atHe who had appearecTwas one 
jpii the -same with Him w h o dT ad-~t)eemqnT)Tn ise <T. 
Yhe fathers o f t he c hurch abound in. praises of 
JLsaiiiL — E. W. H. 

ISHBI, or ISIIBI-BENOB. [Giants.] 
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ISH-BOSHETH (ntJO man of shame ; 
Sept. 'Ufioade), a son of king Saul, and the only 
one who survived him. In 1 Chron. viii. 33, and 

ix. 3D, this name is given as Eshbaal. 

Baal was the name of an idol, accounted abomi- 
nable by the Hebrews, and which scrupulous per- 
sons avoided pronouncing, using the word bosket h, 
4 shame ’ or 4 vanity,’ instead. This explains why 
the name Eshbaal is substituted for Ish-bosheth, 
Jeruhbaal for Jerubbesheth (comp. Judg. viii. 35 
with 2 Sam. xi. 21), and Merib-baal for Meplii- 
bosheth (comp. 2 Sam. iv. 4 with 1 Chron. viii. 34 
and ix. 40). Ish- bosheth was not present in the 
disastrous battle at Gil boa, in which his father and 
brothers perished; and, too feeble of himself to 
seize the sceptre which had fallen from the hands 
of Saul, he owed the crown entirely to his uncle 
Abner, who conducted him to Mahanaim, be- 
yond the Jordan, where he was recognised as 
king by ten of the twelve tribes. He reigned 
seven, or, as some will have it, two years — if a 
power so uncertain as his can be called a reign. 
Even the semblance of authority which he pos- 
sessed he owed to the will and influence of Ab- 
ner, who himself kept the real substance in his 
own hands. A sharp quarrel between them led at 
last to the ruin of Ish-bosheth. Although accus- 
tomed to tremble before Abner, even his meek 
temper was roused to resentment by the disco- 
very that Abner had invaded the haram of his 
late father Saul, which was in a peculiar manner 
sacred under his care as a son and a king. By 
this act Abner exposed the king to public con- 
tempt; if it did not indeed leave himself open to 
the suspicion of intending to advance a claim to 
the crown on his own behalf. Abner highly re- 
sented the rebuke of Ish-bosheth, and from that time 
contemplated uniting all the tribes under the 
sceptre of David. Ish-bosheth, however, reverted to 
his ordinary timidity of character. At the first de- 
mand of David, he restored to him his sister Michal, 
who had been given in marriage to the son of Jesse 
by Saul, and had afterwards been taken from him 
and bestowed upon another. It is, perhaps, right 
to attribute this act to his weakness ; although, as 
David allows that he was a righteous man, it may 
have been owing to his sense of justice. On the 
death of Abner Ish-bosheth lost all heart and 
1 iope, and perished miserably, being murdered in 
his own palace, while he took his mid-day sleep, 
by two of his officers, Baanah and Rechab. They 
sped with his head to David, expecting a great 
reward for their deed ; but the monarch — as both 
right feeling and good policy required — testified 
the utmost horror and concern. He slew the 
murderers, and placed the head of Ish-bosheth 
with due respect in the sepulchre of Abner : n.c. 
1018 (2 Sam. ii. 8-11; iii. 6-39; iv.). There 
is a serious difficulty in the chronology of this 
reign. In 2 Sam. ii. 10 Ish-bosheth is said to have 
reigned two years; which some understand as the 
whole amount of his reign. And as David 
reigned seven and a half years over Judah before 
he became king of all Israel upon the death of 
Ish-bosheth, it is conceived by the Jewish ch ro- 
il ologer (Seder Olam Rabba , p. 37), as well as by 
Kimclii and others, that there was a vacancy of 
five years in the throne of Israel. It is not, 
however, agreed by those who entertain this opi- 


nion, whether this vacancy took place before or 
after the reign of Ish-bosheth. Some think it was 
before, it being then a matter of dispute whether 
he or Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, should be 
made king; but others hold that after his death 
five years elapsed before David was generally 
recognised as king of all Israel. If the reign of 
Ish-bosheth be limited to two years, the latter is 
doubtless the best way of accounting for the other 
five, since no ground of delay in the accession of 
Ish-bosheth is suggested in Scripture itself; for the 
claim of Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, 
which some have produced, being that of a 
lame boy five years old, whose father never 
reigned, against a king’s son forty years of age, 
would have been deemed of little weight in 
Israel. Besides, our notions of Abner do not 
allow us to suppose that under him the question 
of the succession could have remained five years 
in abeyance. But it is the more usual, and 
perhaps the better course, to settle this question 
by supposing that the reigns of David over Judah, 
and of Ish-bosheth over Israel, were nearly con- 
temporaneous, and that the two years are men- 
tioned as those from which to date the commence- 
ment of the ensuing events — namely, the wars be- 
tween the house of Saul and that of David. 

1. ISHMAEL (hwvf',, God hears, Sept.; 
’Icfta^A), Abraham’s eldest son, born to him by 
Hagar; the circumstances of whose birth, early 
history, and final expulsion from his father’s tents, 
are related in the articles Abraham, Hagar 
[See also Isaac, Inheritance]. He afterwards 
made the desert into which he had been cast 
his abode, and by attaching himself to, and ac- 
quiring influence over, the native tribes, rose to 
great authority and influence. It would seem to 
have been the original intention of his mother 
to have returned to Egypt, to which country 
she belonged ; but this being prevented, she 
was content to obtain for her son wives from 
thence. Although their lots were cast apart, it 
does not appear that any serious alienation existed 
between Ishmael and Isaac ; for we read that they 
both joined in the sepulchral rites of their father 
Abraham (Gen. xxv. 9). This fact has not been 
noticed as it deserves. It is full of suggestive 
matter. As funerals in the East take place almost 
immediately after death, it is evident that Ish- 
mael must have been called from the desert to 
the death-bed of his father; which implies that 
relations of kindness and respect had been kept up, 
although the brevity of the sacred narrative pre- 
vents any special notice of this circumstance. 
Ishmael had, probably, long before received an 
endowment from his father’s property, similar to 
that which had been bestowed upon the sons of 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. G). Nothing more is re- 
corded of him than that he died at the age of 137 
years, and was the father of twelve sons, who gave 
their names to as many tribes (Gen. xvii. 20 ; 
xxvii. 9). He had also two daughters, one of 
whom became the wife ot Esau. 

It has been shown, in the article Arabia, that 
Ishmael has no claim to the honour, which is 
usually assigned to him, of being the founder of 
the Arabian nation. That nation existed before 
he was born. He merely joined it, and adopted 
its habits of life and character; and the tribes 
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which sprung from him formed eventually an 
important, section of the tribes of which it was 
composed. The celebrated prophecy which de- 
scribes the habits of life which he, and in him 
his descendants, would follow, is, therefore, to 
be regarded not as describing habits which he 
would first establish, but such as he would 
adopt. The description is contained in the 
address of the angel to Hagar, when, before 
the birth of Ishmael, she lied from the tents of 
Abraham : — ‘ Behold, ttiou art with child, and 
shalt bear a son, and shalt call his name Ishmael 
(God hears), because the Lord hath heard thine 
affliction. And he shall be a wild man : his 
hand shall be against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him, and he shall dwell in 
the presence of all his brethren ’ (Gen. xvi. 1 1, 
12). This means, in short, that he and his 
descendants should lead the life of the Bedouins 
of the Arabian deserts ; and how graphically 
this description portrays their habits, may be 
seen in the article Arabia, in the notes on these 
verses in the ‘ Pictorial Bible, 1 and in the works 
of Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Lane, &c. ; and, more 
particularly, in the Arabian romance of Antar, 
which presents the most perfect picture of real 
Bedouin manners now in existence. The last 
clause, c He shall dwell in the presence of all his 
brethren, 1 is pointedly alluded to in the brief 
notice of his death, which states that ‘he died 
in the presence of all his brethren 1 (Gen. xxv. 18). 
Of this expression various explanations have been 
given, but the plainest is the most probable : 
which is, that Ishmael and the tribes springing 
from him should always be located near the 
kindred tribes descended from Abraham. And 
this was a promise of benefit in that age of mi- 
gration, when Abraham himself had come from 
beyond the Euphrates, and was a stranger and 
sojourner in the land of Canaan. There was thus, 
in fact, a relation of some importance between 
this promise and the promise of the heritage of 
Canaan to another branch of Abraham’s off- 
spring. It had seemingly some such force as 
this — The heritage of Canaan is, indeed, des- 
tined for another son of Abraham ; but still the 
lot of Ishmael, and of those that spring from him, 
shall never be cast far apart from that of his 
brethren. This view is confirmed by the circum- 
stance, that the Israelites did, in fact, occupy the 
country bordering on that in which the various 
tribes descended from Abraham or Terah had 
settled — the Israelites, Edomites, Midianites, Mo- 
abites, Ammonites, &c. Most interpreters find in 
this passage, a promise that the descendants of 
Ishmael should never be subdued. But we are 
unable to discover this in the text ; and, more- 
over, such has not been the fact, whether we 
regard the Ishmaelites apart from the other 
Arabians, or consider the promise made to Ish- 
mael as applicable to the whole Arabian family. 
The Arabian tribes are in a state of subjection at 
this moment; and the great Wahabee confederacy 
among them, which not many years ago filled 
Western Asia with alarm, is now no longer 
heard of. 

2. ISHMAEL, a prince of the royal line of 
Judah, who found refuge among the Ammonites 
from the ruin which involved his family and 
nation. After the ChaUl&cans had departed he 


returned, and treacherously slew the too-confiding 
Gedaliah, who had been made governor of the 
miserable remnant left in the land [Gedai.iaii]. 
Much more slaughter followed this, and Ishmael, 
with many people of consideration as captives, 
hastened to return to the Ammonites. But he 
was overtaken near the pool of Gibeon by Joha- 
nan, a friend of Gedaliah, and was compelled to 
abandon his prey and escape for his life, with 
only eight attendants, to Baalis, king of the Am- 
monites, with whom he appears to have had a 
secret understanding in these transactions : b,c. 
588 (Jer. xli.). 

ISLE, ISLAND (*K ; Sept. vr)<ros, Vulg. 
insitla ). The Hebrew word is invariably trans- 
lated, either by the former or by the latter of these 
English words, which, having the same meaning, 
will be considered as one. It occurs in the three 
following senses. First, that of dry land in opposi- 
tion to water; as ‘ I will make the rivers islands’ 
(Isa. xlii. 15). In Isa. xx. 6, the Isle of Ashdod 
means the country, and is so rendered in the 
margin. In Isa. xxiii. 2, 6, ‘the isle 1 means the 
country of Tyre, and in Ezek. xxvii. 6, 7, that of 
Chittim and Elisha. (See also Job xxii. 30). 
Secondly ; it is used both in Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, according to its geographical meaning, for a 
country surrounded by water, as in Jer. xlvii. 4, 

‘ the isle (margin) of Caphtor,’ which is probably 
that of Cyprus. c The isles of the sea 1 (Esth. x. 
1) are evidently put in opposition to ‘ the land,’ 
or continent. In Ps. xcvii. 1, ‘ the multitude of 
the isles 1 seem distinguished from the earth or 
continents, and are evidently added to complete 
the description of the whole world. Thirdly ; 
the word is used by the Hebrews to designate all 
those countries divided from them by the sea. In 
Isa. xi. 11, after an enumeration of countries lying 
on their own continent, the words, ‘ and the islands 
of the sea, 1 are added in order to comprehend 
those situate beyond the ocean. The following 
are additional instances of this usage of the word, 
which is of very frequent occurrence (Isa. xlii. 
10; lix. 18; lxvi. 19; Jer. xxv. 22; Ezek. xxvii. 
3, 15; Zeph. ii. 11). It is observed by Sir I. 
Newton (on Daniel, p. 276), ‘ By the earth the 
Jews understood the great continent of all Asia 
and Africa, to which they had access by land ; 
and by the isles of the sea they understood the 
places to which they sailed by sea, particularly 
all Europe.’ — J. F. D.j 

ISRAEL Sept. ’Io-pcnjA) is the 

sacred and divinely bestowed name of the pa- 
triarch Jacob, and is explained to mean, ‘ A 
prince with God, 1 from IT1u2, prmcipatum tenuit . 
Winer ( Heb . Lexicon ) interprets it pugnator Dei, 
from another meaning of the same root. Al- 
though, as applied to Jacob personally, it is an 
honourable or poetical appellation, it is the com- 
mon prose name of his descendants ; while, on 
the contrary, the title Jacob is given to them only 
in poetry. In the latter division of Isaiah (after 
the 39th chapter), many instances occur of the 
two names used side by side, to subserve the 
parallelism of Hebrew poetry, as in ch. xl. 27 ; 
xli. 8, 14, 20, 21 ; xlii. 24 ; xliii. 1, 22, 28, & c. ; 
so, indeed, in xiv. 1. The modern Jews, at least 
in the East, are fond of being named Israeli in 
preference to Yahudi, as more honourable. 
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The separation of the Hebrew nation into two 
parts, of which one was to embrace ten of* the 
tribes, ami be distinctively named Israel, had its 
origin in the early power and ambition of the 
tribe of Ephraim. The rivalry of Ephraim and 
Judah began almost from the first conquest of the 
land ; nor is it unsignificant, that as Caleb be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah, so did Joshua to 
that of Ephraim. From the very beginning 
Judah learned to act by itself; but the central 
position of Ephraim, with its fruitful and ample 
soil, and the long-continued authority of Joshua, 
must have taught most of the tribes west of the Jor- 
dan to look up to Ephraim as their head ; and a 
still more important superiority was conferred on 
the same tribe by the fixed dwelling of the ark at 
Shiloh for so many generations (Josh, xviii. &c.). 
Judah could boast of Hebron, Macpelah, Beth- 
lehem, names of traditional sanctity ; yet so could 
Ephraim point to Shechem, the ancient abode of 
Jacob; and while Judah, being on the frontier, 
was more exposed to the attack of the powerful 
Philistines, Ephraim had to fear only those 
Canaanites from within who were not subdued or 
conciliated. The haughty behaviour of the 
Ephraimites towards Gideon, a man of Manasseh 
(Judg. viii. 1), sufliciently indicates the preten- 
sions they made. Still fiercer language towards 
Jephthah the Gileadite (Jud. xii. 1) was retorted 
by less gentleness than Gideon had shown ; and 
a bloody civil war was the result, in which their 
pride met with a severe punishment. This may 
in part explain their quiet submission, not only 
to the priestly rule of Eli and his sons, who had 
their centre of authority at Shiloh, but to Samuel, 
whose administration issued from three towns of 
Benjamin. Of course his prophetical character 
and personal excellence eminently contributed to 
this result ; and it may seem that Ephraim, as 
well as all Israel besides, became habituated to 
the predominance of Benjamin, so that no serious 
resistance was made to the supremacy of Saul. 
At his death a new schism took place through 
their jealousy of Judah ; yet, in a few years 1 
time, by the splendour of Davids victories, and 
afterwards by Solomon’s peaceful power, a per- 
manent national union might seem to have been 
effected.. But the laws of inheritance in Israel, 
excellent as they were for preventing permanent 
alienation of landed property, and the degradation 
of the Hebrew poor into prsedial slaves, neces- 
sarily impeded the perfect fusion of the tribes, 
by discouraging intermarriage, and hindering the 
union of distant estates in the same hands. Hence, 
when the sway of Solomon began to be felt as a 
tyranny, the old jealousies of the tribes revived, 
and Jeroboam, an Ephraim ite (1 Kings xi. 26), 
being suspected of treason, fled to Shishak, king 
of Egypt. The death of Solomon was followed 
by a defection of ten of the tribes, which esta- 
blished the separation of Israel from Judali 
(n.c. 975). 

This was the most important event which had 
befallen the Hebrew nation since their conquest 
of Canaan. The chief territory and population 
vvere now with Jeroboam, but the religious sanc- 
tion, the legitimate descent, lay with the rival 
monarch. From the political danger of allowing 
the ten tribes to go up to the sanctuary of Jeru- 
salem, the princes of Israel, as it were in self- 
defence, set up a sanctuary of their own ; and the 


intimacy of Jeroboam with the king of Egypt 
may have determined his preference for the form 
of idolatry (the calves) which he established at 
Dan and Bethel. In whatever else his successors 
differed, they one and all agreed in upholding 
this worship, which, once established, appeared 
essential to their national unity. Nevertheless it 
is generally understood to have been a worship of 
Jehovah, though under unlawful and degrading 
forms. Worse by far was the worship of Baal, 
which came in under one monarch only, Ahab, 
and was destroyed after his son was slain, by 
Jehu. A secondary result of the revolution was 
the ejection of the tribe of Levi from their lands 
and cities in Israel ; at least, such as remained 
were spiritually degraded by the compliances re- 
quired, and could no longer ©tier any resistance 
to the kingly power by aid of their sacred cha- 
racter. When the priestly tribe had thus lost 
independence, it lost also the power to assist the 
crown. The succession of Jeroboam’s family 
was hallowed by no religious blessing; and when 
his son was murdered, no Jehoiada was found to 
rally his supporters and ultimately avenge Ins 
cause. The example of successful usurpation 
was so often followed by the captains of the 
armies, that the kings in Israel present to us an 
irregular series of dynasties, with several short 
and tumultuous reigns. This was one cause of 
disorder and weakness to Israel, and hindered it 
from swallowing up Judah : another was found 
in the relations of Israel towards foreign powers, 
which will presently be dwelt upon. 

We must first attend to the chronology; in 
discussing which Israel and Judah must be taken 
together. It lies on the face of the narrative that 
the years of reign assigned are generally only 
broken years: thus Nadab is said to have come 
to the throne in the second and to have been 
slain in the third year of Asa, and yet to have 
reigned tivo years (1 Kings xv. 25, 28); conse- 
quently every reign is liable to a deduction not 
exceeding eleven months. Instances will also 
appear in which reigns are underrated by a frac- 
tion of a year: it is doubtful whether this is 
another sort of phraseology, or is an error properly 
so called. Some have further maintained (as Mr. 
Greswell) that the reigns of kings were counted, 
at least occasionally, from the beginning of the 
Jewish year. To illustrate the effect of this: sup- 
pose a king of England to come to the throne in 
September, an event which happened in the fol- 
lowing March might be assigned to the second 
year of his reign, though he would not have com- 
pleted even a single year. The great objections to 
applying this principle are, 1. that we have no proof 
that it was actually used ; 2. that it introduces 
great vagueness, since we do not once know at 
what season of the year any king began his reign; 
3. that it solves none of the greater diflicul ties en- 
countered, and that it is not worth while appealing 
to it for the smaller ones. Even if applied, the 
total effect of it on the chronology is almost inap- 
preciable, for the limits of possible error remain 
perhaps exactly as without it. The once favourite 
system, of imagining a king to rule conjointly 
with his father, when it is not intimated in the 
Scripture, is now deservedly exploded by all the 
ablest chronologers. 

The following table contains the materials for 
chronology furnished in the Scriptures : — 
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Accession of a king of Judah, 

Years 

of 

Reign. 

Year of pre- 
ceding king 
of Israel. 

Accession of a king of Israel. 

Years 

of 

Reign. 

Year of pre- 
ceding king 
of Judah. 

Rehoboam 

*17 



Jeroboam . 


• 

22 

— 

Abijah 

3 

18th 






Asa • 

41 

20th 









Nadab . . 



2 

2nd 




Baasha . . 



24 

3rd 




Elah • . . • 



2 

26 th 




Zimri .... 



7 days 

27th 




Omri .... 



12 

*(3 1st) 




Ahab .... 



*22 

38th 

Jehoshaphat ..... 

*25 

4th 









Ahaziah . • 



2 

17th 




Jehoram . 



12 

18 th 

Jehoram 

8 

5th 






Ahaziah 

1 

12th 






[Queen Athaliah] . . . 

7 

— 

Jehu . . . • 

. 

. 

*28 

— 

Jehoash 

40 

7th 









Jehoahaz , . . 


# 

17 

23rd 




Jehoash . 

, 

• 

16 

*37 th 

Amaziah 

29 

2nd 









Jeroboam II. 

. 

• 

t« 

15th 

Uzziah ...... 

*52 

f 27 th 









Zachariab . 

. 

. 

h 

38th 




Shallum . 

. 

• 

Vz 

39th 




Menahem 

. 

. 

*10 

39th 




Pekahiah 

. 

, 

2 

50th 




Pekah 

. 

a 

|20 

52nd 

Jotham 

16 

2nd 






Ahaz 

16 

17th 









Hoshea 

, 

• 

9 

12th 

Hezekiah 

29 

*3rd 









Samaria taken 

• 

• 

— 

6th 


Some of these data are inconsistent with others, 
and it is important to decide which of them need 
correction. Of course (other things being equal), 
those changes are to be preferred which least dis- 
turb the system as a whole. But it is well to 
distinguish between the numbers marked with 
an asterisk (*) and those to which an obelus (f ) 
is added. The former are wrong only by a unit 
or two, and therefore perhaps can be resolved by 
interpretation : the latter are quite untenable. 
These must be separately remarked upon. 

I. — 1. Rehoboam is said to have reigned 17 
years; yet Abijah succeeded him in the 18th 
year of Jeroboam. We must then explain 17 to 
mean 17 and a fraction, which is contrary to the 
usual Hebrew method. 2. Ahab seems to have 
reigned less than 21 years, since Jehoshaphat 
succeeded in his 4th year, and Ahaziah followed 
in Jehoshaphat’s 17th year. It is better to alter 
22 to 21 than 4th to 5th, or 17th to 18th ; for if 
4th were changed to 5th, Asa’s reign would be- 
come (more than) 42, not 41 years : if 17th were 
made 18th, the accession of Jehoram in the 18th 
year must be further disturbed. 3. The length 
of Jehoshaphat’s reign involves a difficulty at 
first sight : since Jehoram of Israel came to the 
throne in his 18th year, and in Jehoram ’s 5th the 
other Jehoram followed, Jehoshaphat appears to 
have reigned less than 18 + 5 years. It is true 
that his son was installed in power during his life 
(2 Kings xviii. 16); but in the opinion of Mr. 
Clinton and others the son’s reign could not be 
reckoned from that event, but from the father’s 


death. If this be true, 25 must be altered to 23 
or 22, as by far the simplest remedy. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Clinton’s opinion is here by no means 
self-evident. If Jehoram received not merely 
actual power, as Jotham did, who was regent for 
his father (2 Kings xv. 5), but a ceremonial in- 
stallation, it is credible that his reign should have 
been dated from this event, although Jehoshaphat’s 
reign would still be estimated from its commence- 
ment to his death. We may then neglect the 
25 as insignificant to the chronology, regarding 
Jehoram in any case to have commenced his 
reign in the 22nd or 23rd of his father. [After 
these remarks a very simple process determines 
that from Jeroboam to Jehu includes more than 


88 and less than 92 

years. 

Thus 

— 




Years. 

Mnths. 


Years. 

Mnths. 

Jeroboam . 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Abijah 

18 

1 

or 

18 

0 

Asa . 

20 

2 

yy 

20 

11 

Jehoshaphat . 

60 

3 

yy 

61 

10 

Jehoram of Israel . 

77 

4 

yy 

79 

9 

Jehu . 

88 

5 

yy 

91 

8 


Hence no decisive result is attainable from the 
data.] 

But further : 4. Jehu’s reign exceeded 28 
years, since Jehoash succeeded in his 7th year, 
and Jehoahaz in Jehoash’s 23rd. We must in- 
terpret 28 to mean 28 and a fraction, as in Reho- 
boam’s case. 5. Jehoash of Judah reigned less 
than 39 full years if his namesake of Israel began 
to reign in his 37th year, and in the 2nd year at* 


ISRAEL. 


ISRAEL, 
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the latter Amaziah succeeded. The Sept, has 
39 instead of 37 ‘in some copies,’ says Mr. Clin- 
ton (the Vatican Sept, agrees with the received 
text, and so does Josephus); and though this is 
probably a mere correction, it seems to be right, 
since it is requisite to make good the 17 years of 
reign for Jehoahaz. G. Uzziah reigned more 
than 52 full years, since Pekah came to the 
throne in his 52nd and Jothain in Pekalfs 2nd 
year. Once more, then, 52 means 52 and a frac- 
tion. 7. Menahem, for a like reason, reigned 
not 10 years current, but 10 years and some 
months, since he succeeded in Uzziah 's 39th, and 
Pekahiah followed in Uzziah’s 50th. In all the 
cases where a whole number is thus used with 
the omission of a fraction, a cautions chronologer 
ought perhaps to add days less than a month, if 
that is enough to satisfy the other conditions. 
8. Aliaz reigned not 1 G years current, hut less 
than 15 full years, if Iloshea succeeded in his 
12th and Hezekiah in Iloshea 's 3rd year; but 
which of the three numbers concerned is to be re- 
garded as faulty is extremely doubtful. Winer 
and Clinton both make Ilezekiah ascend the 
throne in the fourth year of Iloshea; but it 
would serve equally well to alter 4 12th of Ahaz 5 
into 13th or 1 1th. 

II. — Some greater deviations must now be no- 
ticed, 1. The accession of Omri is placed in the 
31st year of Asa; hut this must clearly be reck- 
oned from his residence in Samaria (1 Kings 
xvi. 23). Even this is inconsistent with the 
statement that he reigned ‘six years in Tirzah ;’ 
for in the 31st of Asa five full years were not 
completed. 2. A great error, and not a mere 
numerical one, is found in 2 Kings i. 17, which 
makes Jehoram king of Israel come to the throne 
in the second year of his namesake of Judah, 
whom he really preceded by four full years (viii. 
1G). 3. Uzziah cannot have succeeded in the 

27th year of Jeroboam II., otherwise his father’s 
reign would be more than 14 + 2G years. The 
number 27 is variously corrected to 14, 16, and 
17. 4. The 41 years’ reign of Jeroboam II. can- 

not be correct. Interpreters in general choose to 
imagine an interregnum of 11 years between 
Jeroboam and his son, which is contrary to the 
plain meaning of the text, and intrinsically im- 
probable after an eminently prosperous reign. A 
well-known and able writer even dilates on the 
4 11 years of anarchy and civil strife’ as a proved 
fact of great moment in the history ! But to in- 
vent facts of this sort in deference to a mere num- 
ber, where so many numbers are not trustworthy, 
and with violence to the narrative, is highly ob- 
jectionable. 5. Similar remarks apply to the 
interregnum invented after the death of Pekah. 
Of his murderer it is written (2 Kings xv. 30), 
‘lie slew him and reigned in his stead;’ which 
certainly does not hint at an anarchy of nine 
years between. If Iloshea could not immediately 
force himself into the vacant throne, he was not 
likely to survive his daring deed for so many 
years, and then effect his purpose. The date, 
however, in that verse is quite untenable. It 
places the murder in the 20th year of Jotham ; 
but Jotham reigned only 10 years, and Pekah 
survived him (xvi. 5). The date in another text 
(xv. 27), which assigns to Pekah 20 years of 
reign, must also be rejected, in preference to tam- 
pering with the historical facts. 


Counting downwards from Jehoash of Israel, 
and representing fractional parts of years by 
Greek letters : — 


Jehoash of Israel 
Amaziah . 
Jeroboam . 
Uzziah 
Zachariah 


0 


15 -f- a *4" /3 

29 + a + 7 

GG + a + 7 + 5 


It is hence easy to see that Jeroboam reigned 
more than 50 hill years, and certainly less than 
52 : it is probable then that the 41 years assigned 
to him ought to be 51. Assuming this, it will 
follow that Uzziah followed Jeroboam by less 
than 14 full years; so that 4 the 27th,’ in 2 Kings 
xv. 1, will need to be corrected 4 the 14th.’ It 
cannot be made greater than 15th, consistently 
with the other date, even if Jeroboam’s reign be 
prolonged into a 52nd or 53rd year, by throwing 
it as early as possible, and that of Zachariah as late 
as possible, 

Pekah will have reigned more than 27 and 
less than 29 full years, if we correct the date of 
Hezekiah s accession, with Winer and Clinton, as 
above noticed. If, on the contrary, we alter the 
accession of Iloshea to the 13th or 14th year of 
Aliaz, Pekah 's reign exceeds 28, but is less than 
31 years. If we suppose 30 more likely to have 
been corrupted into 20, than 28 or 29, we may 
choose this alternative. 

So much being premised, it readily appears 
that from Jehu to Uzziah is more than 73 years, 
and less than 7G ; thus : — 


Years, Mntlis. Years. Mntlis, 


Jehu . 

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

Jehoash 

. . G 

1 

or G 

11 

Amaziah . 

. . 45 

2 

„ 4G 

10 

Uzziah 

. . 73 

3 

„ 75 

9 

and that from 
is more than 88 ; 

Uzziah to the capture of Samaria 
, and less than 91 years : — 

Years. Mntlis. Years. Mntlis. 

Uzziah 

• . 0 

0 

0 

0 

Jotham 

. , 52 

2 

or 52 

11 

Aliaz . 

. . G7 

3 

„ f>8 

10 

Hezekiah . 

. . 82 

4 

„ 83 

9 

Samaria taken 

. 88 

5 

„ 90 

8 


From Jehu to the capture of Samaria then is 
more than 1G1 years, and less than 1G7 : finally, 
the whole period of the Israelitish monarchy lies 
between the limits of 249 and 259 years. Since 
positive truth is here unattainable, it does not 
appear worth while to disturb (as a whole) any 
received chronological system : it is enough to 
mark (when possible) the limits of error. The 
date of the capture of Samaria now most re- 
ceived is b.c. 721 ; yet this is arrived at through 
the reigns of the early Persian kings, and without 
any very satisfactory check upon error. 

The following scheme of chronology agrees 
with Winer in its total range, but has minor 
changes by a single unit in some of the kings : — 


Relioboam . 
Abijah . 
A.sa • • 


B.C. 

. 975 
. 957 

Jeroboam. 

. 955 

f 

954 

Nadab. J 

952 

Baasha. 1 

929 

Klah. { 

923 

Ziinri, Omri. 
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B.C. 

917 

Ahab. 'v 

Jehoshaphat 

. 914 

1 


897 

Ahaziah. j 


896 

Jehoram. J 

Jehoram 

. 889 


Ahaziah 

. 885 


Queen Athaliah 

. 884 

Jehu. % 


Jehoash 

. 878 




855 

Jehoahaz. 



840 

Jehoash. 


Amaziah . . 

. 838 


r 


824 

Jeroboam II. 


Uzziali . 

. 809 




772 

Zachariah. J 



771 

Shallum, Menahem. 


760 

Pekahiah. 


758 

Pekah. 

Jotham 

. 757 


Ahaz . 

. 741 



729 

Hoshea. 

Hezekiah . 

. 726 



721 

Samaria captured. 


The dynasties in Israel are denoted by brackets. 


Leaving the subject of chronology, we pass to the 
substance of the history. 

Jeroboam originally fixed on Sheche?n as the 
centre of his monarchy, and fortified it ; moved 
perhaps not only by its natural suitability, but 
by the remembrances of Jacob which clove to it, 
and by the auspicious fact that here first Israel 
liad decided for him against Rehoboam. Rut the 
natural delightfulness of Tirzah (Cant. vi. 4) 
led him, perhaps late in his reign, to erect a 
palace there (1 Kings xiv. 17). After the murder 
of Jeroboam’s son, Baasha seems to have intended 
to fix his capital at Hamah , as a convenient 
place for annoying the king of Judah, whom he 
looked on as his only dangerous enemy ; but 
when forced to renounce this plan (xv. 17, 21), 
he acquiesced in Tirzah, which continued to be 
the chief city of Israel, until Omri, who, since the 
palace at Tirzah had been burned during the civil 
war (1 Kings xvi. 18), built Samaria, with the 
ambition not uncommon in the founder of a new 
dynasty (xvi. 24). Samaria continued to the end 
of the monarchy to be the centre of administration ; 
and its strength appears to have justified Omri’s 
choice. For details, see Samaria ; also Tirzah 
and Shechem. 

There is reason to believe that Jeroboam carried 
back with him into Israel the good will, if not the 
substantial assistance, of Shishak ; and this will ac- 
count for his escaping the storm from Egypt which 
swept over Rehoboam in his fifth year. During 
that first period Israel was far from quiet within. 
Although the ten tribes collectively had decided 
in favour of Jeroboam, great numbers of indivi- 
duals remained attached to the family of David 
and to the worship at Jerusalem, and in the three 
first years of Rehoboam migrated into Judah 
(2 Chron. xi. 16, 17). Perhaps it was not until 
this process commenced, that Jeroboam was worked 
up to the desperate measure of erecting rival 
sanctuaries with visible idols (1 Kings xii. 27) : 
a measure which met the usual ill-success of pro- 
fane state-craft, and aggravated the evil which he 
feared. It set him at war with the whole order of 
priests and Levites, whose expulsion or subjuga- 


tion, we may be certain, was not effected without 
convulsing his whole kingdom, and so occupying 
him as to free Rehoboam from any real danger, 
although no peace was made. The king of Judah 
improved the time by immense efforts in fortifying 
his territory (2 Chron. xi. 5-11); and, although 
Shishak soon after carried off the most valuable 
spoil, no great or definite impression could be 
made by Jeroboam. Israel having so far taken 
the place of heathen nations, and being already 
perhaps even in alliance with Egypt, at an early 
period — we know not how soon — sought and 
obtained the friendship of the kings of Damascus. 
A sense of the great advantage derivable from 
such a union seems to have led Ahab afterwards 
to behave with mildness and conciliation towards 
Benhadad, at a time when it could have been 
least expected (1 Kings xx. 31-34). From that 
transaction we learn that Benhadad I. had made 
in Damascus ( streets for Omri,’ and Omri for 
Benhadad in Samaria. This, no doubt, implied 
that c a quarter ’ was assigned for Syrian mer- 
chants in Samaria, which was probably fortified 
like the * camp of the Tyrians ’ in Memphis, or 
the English factory at Calcutta ; and in it, of 
course, Syrian worship would be tolerated. 
Against such intercourse the prophets, as might be 
expected, entered their protest (ver. 35-43) ; but it 
was in many ways too profitable to be renounced. 
In the reign of Baasha, Asa king of Judah, sen- 
sible of the dangerous advantage gained by his 
rival through the friendship of the Syrians, deter- 
mined to buy them oft" at any price [see also 
under Judah] ; and by sacrificing c the treasures 
of the house of the Lord and the treasures of the 
kings house * (xv. 18), induced Benhadad I. to 
break his league with Baasha and to ravage all 
the northern district of Israel. This drew off the 
Israelitish monarch, and enabled Asa to destroy 
the fortifications of Ramah, which would have 
stopped the course of his trade (xv. 17), perhaps 
that with the sea-coast and with Tyre. Such was 
the beginning of the war beticeen Israel and 
Syria , on which the safety of Judah at that time 
depended. Cordial union was not again restored 
between the two northern states until the days of 
Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah the son of Rema- 
liah, when Damascus must have already felt the 
rising power of Nineveh. The renewed alliance 
instantly proved so disastrous to Judah, which 
was reduced to extremest straits (Isa. vii. 2; 
2 Kings xv. 37 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 5, 6), as may 
seem to justify at least the 'policy of Asa's pro- 
ceeding. Although it was impossible for a pro- 
phet to approve of it (2 Chron. xvi. 7), we may 
only so much the more infer that Judah was 
already brought into most pressing difficulties, 
and that the general course of the war, in spite of 
occasional reverses, was decidedly and increas- 
ingly favourable to Israel. 

The wars of Syria and Israel were carried on 
chiefly under three reigns, those of Benhadad II., 
Hazael, and Benhadad III., the two first monarchs 
being generally prosperous, especially Hazael, the 
last being as decidedly unsuccessful. Although 
these results may have depended in part on per- 
sonal qualities, there is high probability that the 
feebleness displayed by the Syrians against Jehoash 
and his son Jeroboam was occasioned by the 
pressure of the advancing empire of Nineveh. 
To make this clear, a small table of synchronisms 
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B.C. 

Syria. 

1000? 

Rezon. 

I 

oso? 

. 1. 

Hizion. 

1 

000? 

1 . 

Tabnmon. 

010 

| 

Benhadad I. 

1 

910? 

1 

Benhadad II. 

885 

Hazael. 

815 

| 

Benhadad III. 

800? 

[Damascus taken by Jeroboam II.] 

758 

Rezin. 


representing the two heathen powers may he ser- 
viceable. The dates are only approximate. 

Asa adhered, through the whole of his long 
reign, to the policy of encouraging hostility be- 
tween the two northern kingdoms ; and the lirst 
Benhadad had such a career of success that his 
son found himself in a condition to hope for an 
entire conquest of Israel. His formidable inva- 
sions wrought an entire change in the mind of 
Jehoshaphat (1 Kings xxii. 44), who saw that if 
Israel was swallowed up by Syria there would be 
no safety for Judah. VVe may conjecture that 
this consideration determined him to unite the 
two royal families ; for no common cause would 
have induced so religious a king to select for his 
son’s wife Athaliah the daughter of Jezebel. The 
age of Ahaziah, who was sprung from this mar- 
riage, forces us to place it as early as b.c. 912, 
which is the third year of Jehoshaphat and sixth 
of Ahab. Late in his reign Jehoshaphat threw 
himself most cordially (1 Kings xxii. 4) into the 
defence of Ahab, and by so doing probably saved 
Israel from a foreign yoke. Another mark of the 
low state into which both kingdoms were falling, 
is, that after Allah’s death the Moabites refused 
their usual tribute to Israel, and (as far as can be 
made out from the ambiguous words of 2 Kings 
iii. 27) the united force of the two kingdoms 
failed of doing more than irritate them. Soon 
after, in the reign of Jehoram son of Jehoshaphat, 
the Edomites followed the example, and esta- 
blished their independence. This event possibly 
engaged the whole force of Judah, and hindered 
it from succouring Samaria during the cruel siege 
which it sustained from Benhadad II., in the 
reign of Jehoram son of Ahab. The declining 
years and health of the king of Syria gave a short 
respite to Israel ; but, in b.c. 885, Hazael, by de- 
feating the united Hebrew armies, commenced 
the career of conquest and harassing invasion by 
which he 4 made Israel like the dust by threshing.’ 
Even under Jehu he subdued the trails- Jordanic 
tribes (2 Kings x. 32). Afterwards, since he 
took the town of Gath (2 Kings xii. 17) and pre- 
pared to attack Jerusalem — an attack which 
Jehoash king of Judah averted only by strictly 
following Asa’s precedent — it is manifest that all 
the passes and chief forts of the country west of 


n.c. 

Assyria. 

1050 

Nineveh unable to resist the king of 
Zobah, and quite unheard of in 
Palestine. 

910 

Nineveh still unable to interfere with 
the Syrians, but perhaps beginning 
to rise into empire by the conquest 
of Media and Babylon. 

850 

Assyria undoubtedly coming forward 
into great power. 

800 

Assyria probably in possession of 
Northern Syria. 

705? 

The king of Assyria marches for the 
first time into Israel. 


the Jordan must have been in his hand. Indeed, 
as he is said 4 to have left to Jehoahaz only lifty 
horsemen, ten chariots, and ten thousand footmen,’ 
it would seem that Israel was strictly a conquered 
province, in which Hazael dictated (as the Eng- 
lish to the native rajahs of India) what military 
force should be kept up. From this thraldom 
Israel was delivered by some unexplained agency. 
We are told merely that 4 Jehovah gave to Israel 
a saviour , so that they went out from under the 
hand of the Syrians; and the children of Israel 
dwelt in their tents as beforetime,’ 2 Kings xiii. 5. 
It is allowable to conjecture that the (apparently 
unknown) deliverer was the Assyrian monarchy, 
which, assaulting Hazael towards the end of the 
reign of Jehoahaz, entirely diew away the Syrian 
armies. That it was some urgent, powerful, and 
continued pressure, considering the great strength 
which the empire of Damascus had attained, 
seems clear from the sudden weakness of Syria 
through the reigns of Jehoash and Jeroboam II., 
the former of whom thrice defeated Benhadad III. 
and 4 recovered the cities of Israel ;’ the latter not 
only regained the full territory of the ten tribes, 
but made himself master (for a time at least) of 
Damascus and Hamath. How entirely the 
friendship of Israel and Judah had been caused 
and cemented by their common fear of Syria, is 
proved by the fact that no sooner is the power of 
Damascus broken than new war breaks out be- 
tween the two kingdoms, which ended in the 
plunder of Jerusalem by Jehoash, who also broke 
down its walls and carried off hostages; after 
which there is no more alliance between Judah 
and Israel. The empire of Damascus seems to 
have been entirely dissolved under the son of 
Hazael, and no mention is made of its kings for 
eighty years or more. When Pekah, son of Rema- 
liali, reigned in Samaria, Rezin, as king of Da- 
mascus, made a last but ineffectual effort for its 
independence. 

The same Assyrian power which had doubtless 
so seriously shaken, and perhaps temporarily over- 
turned, the kingdom of Damascus, was soon to be 
felt by Israel. Menahem was invaded by Pul 
(the first sovereign of Nineveh whose name we 
know), and was made tributary. II is successor, 
Tiglath-pileser, in the reign of Pekah, son of 
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Remaliah, carried captive the eastern and northern 
tribes of Israel (i. e. perhaps all their chief men 
as hostages ?), and soon after slew Rezin, the ally 
of Pekah, and subdued Damascus. The following 
emperor, Shalmanezer, besieged and captured Sa- 
maria, and terminated the kingdom of Israel, 
n.c. 721. 

This branch of the Hebrew monarchy suffered 
far greater and more rapid reverses than the other. 
From the accession of Jeroboam to the middle of 
Baasha’s reign it probably increased in power ; it 
then waned with the growth of the Damascene 
empire ; it struggled hard against it under Ahab 
and Jehoram, but sank lower and lower ; it was 
dismembered under Jehu, and made subject 
under Jehoahaz. From b.c. 940 to b.c. 850 is, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, the period of de- 
pression ; and from b.c. 914 to b.c. 830 that of 
friendship or alliance with Judah. But after 
(about) b.c. 850 Syria began to decline, and 
Israel soon shot out rapidly; so that Joash and 
his son Jeroboam appear, of all Hebrew monarchs, 
to come next to David and Solomon. How long 
this burst of prosperity lasted does not distinctly 
appear ; but it would seem that entire dominion 
over the ten tribes was held until Pekah received 
the first blow from the Assyrian conqueror. 

Besides that which was a source of weakness to 
Israel from the beginning, viz. the schism of the 
crown with the whole ecclesiastical body, other 
causes may be discerned which made the ten 
tribes less powerful, in comparison with the two, 
than might have been expected. The marriage 
of Ahab to Jezebel brought with it no political 
advantages at all commensurate with the direct 
moral mischief, to say nothing of the spiritual 
evil; and Ihe reaction against the worship of 
Baal was a most ruinous atonement for the sin. 
To suppress the monstrous iniquity, the prophets 
let loose the remorseless Jehu, who, not satisfied 
with the blood of Ahab's wife, grandson, and 
seventy sons, murdered first the king of Judah 
himself, and next forty-two youthful and innocent 
princes of his house ; while, strange to tell, the 
daughter of Jezebel gained by his deed the throne 
of Judah, and perpetrated a new massacre. The 
horror of such crimes must have fallen heavily on 
Jehu, and have caused a wide-spread disaffection 
among his own subjects. Add to this, that the 
Phoenicians must have deeply resented his pro- 
ceedings ; so that we get a very sufficient clue to 
the prostration of Israel under the foot of Hazael 
during the reign of Jehu and his son. 

Another and more abiding cause of political 
debility in the ten tribes was found in the imper- 
fect consolidation of the inhabitants into a single 
nation. Since those who lived east of the Jordan 
retained, to a great extent at least, their pastoral 
habits, their union with the rest could never have 
been very firm ; and when a king was neither 
strong independently of them, nor had good 
hereditary pretensions, they were not likely to 
contribute much to his power. After their con- 
quest of the Hagarenes and the depression of the 
Moabites and Ammonites by David, they had 
free room to spread eastward ; and many of their 
chief men may have become wealthy in flocks 
and herds (like Machir the son of Ammiel, of 
Lodebar, and Barzillai the Gileadite, 2 Sam. 
xvii. 27), over whom the authority of the Israel- 
itisli crown would naturally be precarious ; while 


west of the Jordan the agrarian law of Moses 
made it difficult or impossible for a landed no- 
bility to form itself, which could be formidable 
to the royal authority. That the Arab spirit of 
freedom was rooted in the eastern tribes, may 
perhaps be inferred from the case of the Re- 
chabites, who would neither live in houses nor 
plant vines; undoubtedly, like some of the Na- 
bathaeans, lest by becoming settled and agricul- 
tural they should be enslaved. Yet the need of 
imposing this law on his descendants would not 
have been felt by Jonadab, had not an opposite 
tendency been rising, — that of agricultural settle- 
ment. 

On another point our information is defective, 
viz. what proportion of the inhabitants of the land 
consisted of foreign slaves, or subject and degraded 
castes [Solomon]. Such as belonged to tribes 
who practised circumcision [Circumcision] 
would with less difficulty become incorporated 
with the Israelites; but the Philistines who were 
intermixed with Israel, by resisting this ordi- 
nance, must have continued heterogeneous. In 
1 Kings xv. 27 ; xvi. 15, we find the town of 
Gibbethon in the hand of the Philistines during 
the reigns of Nadab, Baasha, and Zimri : nor is it 
stated that they were finally expelled. Gibbethon 
being a Levitical town, it might be conjectured 
that it had been occupied by the Philistines when 
the Levites emigrated into Judah ; but the possi- 
bilities here are many. 

Although the priests and Levites nearly dis- 
appeared out of Israel, prophets were perhaps even 
more numerous and active there than in Judah ; 
and Abijali, whose prediction first endangered 
Jeroboam (1 Kings xi. 29-40), lived in honour at 
Shiloh to his dying day (xiv. 2). Obadiah alone 
saved one hundred prophets of Jehovah from the 
rage of Jezebel (xviii. 13). Possibly their extra- 
social character freed them from the restraint 
imposed on priests and Levites; and while they 
felt less bound to the formal rites of the Law, the 
kings of Israel were also less jealous of them. In 
fact, just as a great cathedral in Christendom 
tends to elevate the priestly above the prophetical 
functions, so, it is possible, did the proximity of 
Jerusalem ; and the prophet may have moved 
most freely where he came least into contact with 
the priest. That most inauspicious event — the 
rupture of Israel with Judah — may thus have been 
overruled for the highest blessing of the world, 
by a fuller development of the prophetical spirit. 

F. W. N. 

1. ISSACHAR Sept. J W X ap), a 

son of Jacob and Leah, bom b.c. 1749, who gave 
name to one of the tribes of Israel (Gen. xxx. 18 ; 
Num. xxvi. 25). 

2. The tribe called after Issachar. Jacob, on 
his death-bed, speaking metaphorically of the 
character and destinies of his sons, or rather of 
the tribes which should spring from them, said, 
6 Issachar is a strong ass couching down between 
two burdens* (Gen. xlix. 14, 15). Remembering 
the character of the ass in eastern countries, we 
may be sure that this comparison was not intended 
in disparagement. The ass is anything but 
stupid ; and the proverbial obstinacy which it 
sometimes exhibits in our own country, is rather 
the result of ill-treatment than a natural charac- 
teristic of the animal. Its true attributes are 
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patience, gentleness, great capability of endurance, 
laborious exertion, and a meek submission to au- 
thority. Issachar, therefore, the progenitor of a 
race singularly docile, and distinguished for 
their patient industry, is exhibited under the 
similitude of the meekest and most laborious of 
quadrupeds. The descriptive character goes on : 
— ‘ And he saw that rest was good, and the land 
that it was pleasant, and he bowed his shoulder 
to bear, and became a servant unto tribute 
which probably does not imply that reproach 
upon Issachar, as addicted to ignominious ease, 
which some commentators find in it. It seems 
simply to mean that finding itself in possession of 
a most fertile portion of Palestine, the tribe de- 
voted itself to the labours of agriculture, taking 
little interest in the public affairs of the nation. 
Accordingly Josephus says that the heritage of 
the tribe ‘ was fruitful to admiration, abounding 
in pastures and nurseries of all kinds, so that it 
would make any man in love with husbandry’ 
(. Antiq . v. 1. 22). But although a decided pre- 
ference of agricultural over commercial or -mili- 
tary pursuits is here indicated, there seems no 
reason to conclude, as some gather from the last 
clause, that the tribe would be willing to purchase 
exemption from war by the payment of a heavy 
tribute. The words do not necessarily imply 
this ; and there is no evidence that the tribe ever 
declined any military service to which it was 
called. On the contrary, it is specially com- 
mended by Deborah for the promptitude with 
which it presented itself in the war with Jabin 
(Judg. v. 15) ; and in the days of David honour- 
able testimony is borne to its character (1 Chron. 
xii. 32). In this passage the ‘ children of Issa- 
char’ are described as ‘ men that had understand- 
ing of the times, to know what Israel ought to 
do:’ which, compared with Esther i. 13, has 
been supposed to mean that they were skilled in 
the various practical applications of astronomy. 
But what need there was of astronomy on the 
occasion of calling David to the throne of Israel 
after the death of Abner and Ishbosheth, is not 
very easy to discover. It more probably means 
that they were men held in esteem for their pru- 
dence and wisdom, and who knew that the time 
was come when it was no longer safe to delay 
calling David to the throne of all Israel. On 
quitting Egypt the tribe of Issachar numbered 
51,000 adult males, which gave it the fifth nume- 
rical rank among the twelve tribes, Judah, Simeon, 
Zebulun, and Dan being alone above it. In the 
wilderness it increased nearly 10,000, and then 
ranked as the third of the tribes, Judah and Dan 
only being more numerous (Num. i. xxvi.). The 
territory of the tribe comprehended the whole of the 
plain of Esdraelon and the neighbouring districts 
— the granary of Palestine. It was bounded on 
the east by the Jordan, on the west and south by 
Manasseh, and on the north by Asher and Zebu- 
lun. It contained the towns of Megiddo, 
Taanach, Shunem, Jezreel, and Bethshan, with 
the villages of Endor, Aphek, and Ibleam, all 
historical names : the mountains of Tabor and 
Gil boa, and the valley of Jezreel, were in the 
territory of this tribe, and the course of the river 
Kishon lay through it. 

ITHAMAR ptorPK, palm-island ; Sept. 
J I 0ap.ap), fourth son of Aaron. He was conse- 


crated to the priesthood along with his brothers 
(Exod. vi. 23; Num. iii. 2, 3). Nothing is in- 
dividually recorded of him, except that the pro- 
perty of the tabernacle was placed under his 
charge (Exod. xxxviii. 21), and that he superin- 
tended all matters connected with its removal by 
the Levitical sections of Gershon and Merari 
(Num. iv. 28). The sacred utensils and their 
removal were entrusted to his elder brother Ele- 
azar. Ithamar, with his descendants, occupied 
the position of common priests till the high- 
priesthood passed into his family in the person of 
Eli, under circumstances of which we are igno- 
rant. Abiathar, whom Solomon deposed, was 
the last high-priest of that line ; and the ponti- 
ficate then reverted to the elder line of Eleazar in 
the person of Zadok (1 Kings ii. 27). 

ITURAEA {' It ovpaia), a district in the north- 
east of Palestine, forming the tetrarchy of Philip. 
The name is supposed to have originated with 
T|D > Itur , or Jetar , one of Ishmaehs sons (1 
Chron. i. 31). In 1 Chron. v. 19 this name is 
given as that of a tribe or nation with which 
Reuben (beyond the Jordan) warred ; and from its 
being joined with the names of other of Ishmael’s 
sons it is evident that a tribe descended from his 
son Jetur is intimated. In the latter text the 
Sept, takes this view, and for ‘with the Hagarites, 
with Jetur, and Nephish, and Nodab, ’ reads, 
‘with the Hagarites, and Ituraeans, and Nephi- 
sseans and Nadabaeans’ — pera toov" Ay apnvoov, Kal 
5 I Tovpaitov, Kal 'Nacpio'a'uvi/, Kal 'Nadafiaiooi/. The 
old name seems to be still preserved in that of 
Jedur, which the same region, or a part of it, now 
bears. We may thus take the district to have 
been occupied by Ishmael’s son, whose descend- 
ants were dispossessed or subdued by the Amo- 
rites, under whom it is supposed to have formed 
part of the kingdom of Bashan, and subsequently 
to have belonged to that half tribe of Manasseh 
which had its possessions east of the Jordan. 
From 1 Chron. v. 19, it appears that the sons of 
Jetur, whether under tribute to the Amorites, as 
some suppose, and forming part of the kingdom 
of Bashan, or not, were in actual occupation of 
the country, and were dispossessed by the tribes 
beyond the Jordan ; which is a sufficient answer to 
those who allege that Ituraea lay too far to the 
north-east to have belonged to Manasseh. Dur- 
ing the Exile this and other border countries were 
taken possession of by various tribes, whom, al- 
though they are called after the original names, 
as occupants of the countries which had received 
those names, we are not bound to regard as de- 
scendants of the original possessors. These new 
Ituraeans were eventually subdued by King Aris- 
tobulus (b.c. 100) ; by whom they were con- 
strained to embrace the Jewish religion, and were 
at the same time incorporated with the state (Jo- 
seph. Antiq . xiii. 11. 3). Nevertheless the 
Ituraeans were still recognizable as a distinct 
people in the time of Pliny {Hist. Nat. v. 23). As 
already intimated, Herod the Great, in dividing 
his dominions among his sons, bequeathed Ituraea 
to Philip, as part of a tetrarchy composed, accord- 
ing to Luke, of Trachonitis and Ituraea; and as 
Josephus {Antiq. xvii. 8. 8) mentions his territory 
as composed of Auranitis, Trachonitis, and Bata- 
naea, it would appear as if the Evangelist regard- 
ed Auranitis and Paneas as comprehended under 
Ituraea. The name is indeed so loosely applied 
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by ancient writers that it is difficult to fix its 
boundaries with precision. Perhaps it may suf- 
fice for general purposes to describe it as a district 
of indeterminate extent, traversed by a line drawn 
from the Lake of Tiberias to Damascus ; and by 
different writers, and under different circumstances, 
mentioned with extensions in various directions, 
beyond the proper limits of the name. The present 
Jedur probably comprehends the whole or greater 
part of the proper Ituraea. This is described by 
Burckhardt (Syria, p. 286) as 4 lying south of 
Jebelkessoue, east of Jebel es-Sheik (Mount Her- 
mon), and west of the Hadj road.’ He adds, that 
it now contains only twenty inhabited villages. 
By the help of these lights we may discover that 
Itursea was a plain country, about thirty miles 
long from north to south, and twenty-four from 
east to west, having on the north Abilene and 
the Damascene district ; on the south Auranitis 
and part of Bashan; on the east the stony region 
of Trachonitis ; and on the west the hill country of 
Bashan. 

IVORY skenhabbim ; Chald. 

shin diphel ; Syr. gremphila ; Sept. odSrres 
i\€(j)dpTLVOL. New Test. k\e<p&vTivos ; 1 Kings 
x. 22; 2 Cl iron. ix. 21 ; Rev. xviii. 12). 4 Ele- 

phant’s tooth,’ or simply 4 elephant,’ is a common 
name for ivory, not only in the Oriental lan- 
guages and in Greek, but also in the Western 
tongues ; although in all of them teeth of other spe- 
cies may be included. There can be no doubt, for 
example, that the harder and more accessible ivory 
obtained from the hippopotamus, was known in 
Egypt, at least as early as that obtained from the 



elephant. We have seen what appeared to be an 
ivory sword-handle of Egyptian workmanship, 
which was declared by dentists to be derived from 
the river-horse, and of the same texture as that 
which they now manufacture into false teeth to sup- 
ply decayed teeth in the human mouth. This kind 
of ivory does not split, and therefore was anciently 
most useful for military instruments. Elephants’ 
teeth were largely imported as merchandise, and 
also brought as tribute into Egypt. The processions 
of human figures bearing presents, &c., still extant 
on the walls of palaces and tombs, attest by the 
black crisp-haired bearers of huge teeth, that some 
of these came from Ethiopia or Central Africa; 
and by white men similarly laden, who also bring 
an Asaiatic elephant and a white bear, that others 
came from the East. Phoenician traders had ivory 
in such abundance that the chief seats of their 
galleys were inlaid with it. In the Scriptures, 


according to the Chaldee Paraphrase, Jacob’s bed 
was made of this substance (Gen. xlix. 33) ; 
we find king Solomon importing it from Tar- 
shish (1 Kings x. 22) ; and if Psalm xlv. 8 was 
written before his reign, ivory was extensively 
used in the furniture of royal residences at a 
still earlier period. The same fact is corroborated 
by Homer, who notices this article of luxury in the 
splendid palace of Menelaus, when Greece had not 
yet formed that connection with Egypt and the 
East which the Hebrew people, from their geo- 
graphical position, naturally cultivated. As an 
instance of the superabundant possession and bar- 
barian use of elephants’ teeth, may be mentioned 
the octagonal ivory hunting -tower built by Akbar, 
about twenty-four miles west of Agra : it is still 
standing, and bristles with 128 enormous tusks 
disposed in ascending lines, sixteen on each face. 
Mr. Roberts, remarking on the words of Amos (vi. 
4), they 4 that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch 
themselves upon their couches,’ refers the last 
word, in conformity with the Tamul version, to 
swinging cots, often mentioned in the early tales of 
India, and still plentifully used by the wealthy. 
But it does not appear that they were known 
in Western Asia, or that figures of them occur 
on Egyptian bas-reliefs. It is more likely that 
4 palkies’ (those luxurious travelling litters) are 
meant, which were borne on men's shoulders, 
whilst the person within was stretched at ease. 
They were in common use even among the Ro- 
mans ; for Cicero fell into his assassins’ hands 
while he was attempting to escape in one of them 
towards Naples. The tusks of African elephants 
are generally much longer than those of the 
Asiatic ; and it may be observed in this place, 
that the ancients, as well as the moderns, are mis- 
taken when they assert elephants’ tusks to be a 
kind of horns. They are genuine teeth, com- 
bining in themselves, and occupying, in the upper 
jaw, the whole mass of secretions which in other 
animals form the upper incisor and laniary teeth. 
They are useful for defence and offence, and for 
holding down green branches, or rooting up water- 
plants ; but still they are not absolutely necessary, 
since there is a variety of elephant in the Indian 
forests entirely destitute of tusks, and the females 
in most’ of the races are either without them, or 
have them very small ; not turned downwards, 
as Bochart states, but rather straight, as correctly 
described by Pliny [Elephant]. — C. H. S. 

IYAR ; Tap, Josephus, Antiq. viii. 3. 1 ; 
the Macedonian ’A preyiaios) is the late name of 
that month which was the second of the sacred, 
and the seventh of the civil year of the Jews, and 
which began with the new moon of May. The 
few memorable days in it are the 10th, as a fast 
for the death of Eli ; the 14th, as the second or 
lesser Passover, for those whom uncleanness or 
absence prevented from celebrating the feast in 
Nisan (Num. ix. 11); the 23rd, as a feast insti- 
tuted by Simon the Maccabee in memory of his 
taking the citadel Acra in Jerusalem (1 Macc. 
xiii. 51, 52) ; the 28th, as a fast for the death of 
Samuel. 

Gesenius derives Iyar from the Hebrew root 
to shine ; but Benfey and Stern, following 
out their theory of the source from which the 
Jews obtained such names, deduce it from the 
assumed Zend representative of the Persian bahar , 
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< spring’ ( Monatsnamen , p. 131). The name 
jy 4Vr does not occur in the Old Testament, this 
month being always described as the second 
month, except in four places in which it is called 
Ziv (1 Kings v. 1, 37; Dan. ii. 31; iv. 33). 
Ziv, which is written IT and *PT, is not considered 
to be a proper name, but an appellative. It 
is derived from 1HT, and is a curtailed form for 
vnr, ‘ zeluv,’ bright , an appropriate epithet of the 
month of dowers. — J. N. 


J. 

JABAL a stream; Sept. ’Ico/StjA), a de- 
scendant of Cain, son of Lamech and Adah, who 
is described in Gen. iv. 20, as 6 the father ot such 
as dwell in tents, and have cattle/ This obviously 
means that Jabal was the first who adopted that 
nornade life which is still followed by numerous 
Arabian and Tartar tribes in Asia. Abel had long 
before been a keeper of sheep; but Jabal in- 
vented such portable habitations (formed, doubt- 
less, of skins) as enabled a pastoral people to re- 
move their dwellings with them from one place to 
another, when they led their docks to new pastures. 

JABBOK (p3J; Sept. ’IajScfo), one of the 
streams which traverse the country east of the 
Jordan, and which, after a course nearly from 
east to west, falls into that river about thirty miles 
below the lake of Tiberias. It seems to rise in 
the Ilauran mountains, and its whole course may 
be computed at sixty-five miles. It is mentioned 
in Scripture as the boundary which separated the 
kingdom of Sihon, king of the Amorites, from 
that of Og, king of Bashan (Josh. xii. 1-6); and 
it appears afterwards to have been the boundary 
between the tribe of Reuben and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh. The earliest notice of it occurs in 
Gen. xxxii. 22. 

The Jabbok now bears the name of Zerka. In 
its passage westward across the plains, it more 
than once passes under ground ; and in summer 
the upper portion of its channel becomes dry. 
But on entering the more hilly country imme- 
diately east, of the Jordan, it receives tribute from 
several springs, which maintain it as a perennial 
stream, although very low in summer. From this 
it appears that not only its volume, but the length 
of its course, is much smaller in summer than in 
winter. On approaching the Jordan it flows 
through a deep ravine, the steep banks being over- 
grown with the solatium furiosum , which attains 
a considerable size. But the ravine is not so well 
wooded as the immediate neighbourhood. The 
water is pleasant, and the bed being rocky the 
stream runs clear (Burckhardt’s Syria, p. 347 ; 
Irby and Mangles, Travels , p. 319; Buckingham, 
Palestine, ii. 109; Lindsay, ii. 123). 

JABESH and ; Sept. ’IaySeT? and 

' lapis ), or Jabesii-Gilead, a town beyond the 
Jordan, in the land of Gilead. 

Jabesh belonged to the half-tribe of Manasseh, 
and was sacked by the Israelites for refusing 
to join in the war against Benjamin (Judg. xxi. 
8). It is chiefly memorable for the siege it sus- 
tained from Nahash, king of the Ammonites, 
the raising of which formed the first exploit of 


the newly-elected king, Saul, and procured his 
confirmation in the sovereignty. The inhabitants 
had agreed to surrender, and to have their right 
eyes put out (to incapacitate them from military 
service), but were allowed seven days to ratify 
the treaty. In the meantime ^Saul collected a 
large army, and came to their relief (1 Sam. xi.). 
This service was gratefully remembered by the 
Jabeshites; and, about forty years after, when 
the dead bodies of Saul and his sons were gib- 
beted on the walls of Bethshan, on the other side 
of the river, they made a forced march by night, 
took away the bodies, and gave them honourable 
burial (1 Sam. xxxi.). 

Jabesh still existed as a town in the time of 
Eusebius, who places it six miles from Pella 
towards Gerasa ; but the knowledge of the site is 
now lost, unless we accept the conclusion of 
Mr. Buckingham, who thinks it may be found 
in a place called Jehaz or Jejaz, marked by ruins 
upon a hill, in a spot not far from which, accord- 
ing to the above indications, Jabesh must have 
been situated ( Travels , ii. 130-134). 

1. JABIN (J'QJ, discerner; Sept. J I apiv ), 
king of Ilazor, and one of the most powerful of all 
the princes who reigned in Canaan when it was 
invaded by the Israelites. His dominion seems to 
have extended over all the north part of the coun- 
try; and after the ruin of the league formed’against 
the Hebrews in the south by Adonizedek, king 
of Jerusalem, he assembled his tributaries near the 
waters ofMerom (the lake Huleli), and called all 
the people to arms. This coalition was destroyed, 
as the one in the south had been, and Jabin 
himself perished in the sack of Ilazor, his capital, 
n.c. 1450. This prince was the last powerful 
enemy with whom Joshua combated, and his over- 
throw seems to have been regarded as the crown- 
ing act in the conquest of the Promised Land 
(Josh. xi. 1 — 14). 

2. JABIN, king of Hazor, and probably de- 
scended from the preceding. It appears that during 
one of the servitudes of the Israelites, probably when 
they lay under the yoke of Cushan or Eglon, the 
kingdom of Ilazor was reconstructed. The narra- 
tive gives to this second Jabin even the title of ‘king 
of Canaan ;’ and this, with the possession of 900 
iron-armed war- chariots, implies unusual power 
and extent of dominion. The iniquities of the 
Israelites having lost them the Divine protection, 
Jabin gained the mastery over them; and, stimu- 
lated by the remembrance of ancient wrongs, 
oppressed them heavily for twenty years. From 
this thraldom they were relieved by the great vic- 
tory won by Barak in the plain of Esdraelon, over 
the hosts of Jabin, commanded by Sisera, one of 
the most renowned generals of those times, n.c. 
1285. The well-compacted power of the king of 
Hazor was not yet, however, entirely broken. 
Tiie war was still prolonged for a time, but ended 
in the entire ruin of Jabin, and the subjugation 
of his territories by the Israelites (Judg. iv.). 

This is the Jabin whose name occurs in Ps. 
lxxxiii. 10. 

JACIIiN AND BOAZ, the names of two 
brazen pillars in the porch of Solomon's temple 
[Temple]. 

JACINTH. [Lesiiem.] 

JACOB (DPJT ; Sept. * laiidip ) was the second 
son of Isaac by his wife Rebekah. Her con- 
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ceiving is stated to have been supernatural. Led 
by peculiar feelings she went to inquire of the 
Lord, and was informed that she was indeed with 
child, that her offspring should be the founders of 
two nations, and that the elder should serve the 
younger : circumstances which ought to be 
borne in mind when a judgment is pronounced 
on her conduct in aiding Jacob to secure the pri- 
vileges of birth to the exclusion of his elder bro- 
ther Esau — conduct which these facts, connected 
with the birth of the boys, may well have in- 
fluenced. Some have indeed denied the facts, 
and taken from them the colouring they bear in 
the Bible ; and such persons may easily be led on 
to pronounce a severe and indiscriminate sentence 
of condemnation on Rebekah ; but those who pro- 
fess to receive and to respect the Biblical records 
are unjustifiable, if they view any part of them, or 
any event which they record, in any other light 
than that which the Bible supplies, in any other 
position than that which the Bible presents. It is 
as a whole that each separate character should be 
contemplated — under the entire assemblage of 
those circumstances which the Bible narrates. 
If we first maim an historical person we may very 
readily misrepresent him. 

As the boys grew, Jacob appeared to partake 
of the gentle, quiet, and retiring character of his 
father, and was accordingly led to prefer the 
tranquil safety and pleasing occupations of a 
shepherd's life to the bold and daring enterprises 
of the hunter, for which Esau had an irresistible 
predilection. Jacob, therefore, passed his days in 
or near the paternal tent, simple and unpretending 
in his manner of life, and finding in the flocks 
and herds which he kept, images and emotions 
which both filled and satisfied his heart. His 
domestic habits and affections seem to have co- 
operated with the remarkable events that attended 
his birth, in winning for him the peculiar regard 
and undisguised preference of his mother, who 
probably in this merely yielded to impressions 
which she could scarcely account for, much less 
define, and who had not even a faint conception 
of the magnitude of influence to which her pre- 
dilection was likely to rise, and the sad conse- 
quences to which it could hardly fail to lead. 

That selfishness and a prudence which ap- 
proached to cunning had a seat in the heart of the 
youth Jacob, appears but too plain in his deal- 
ing with Esau, when he exacted from a famishing 
brother so large a price for a mess of pottage, as 
the surrender of his birthright. Nor does the 
simple narrative of the Bible afford grounds by 
which this act can be well extenuated. Esau 
asks for food, alleging as his reason, ‘fori am 
faint.’ Jacob, unlike both a youth and a brother, 
answers, 4 Sell me this day thy birthright/ What 
could Esau do P 4 Behold,’ he replies, 4 I am 
at the point to die, and what profit (if by retain- 
ing my birthright I lose my life) shall this birth- 
right do me?’ Determined to have a safe bar- 
gain, the prudent Jacob, before he gave the needed 
refreshment, adds, 4 Swear to me this day/ The 
oath was given, the food eaten, and Esau 4 went 
his icayj leaving a home where he had received 
so sorry a welcome. 

The leaning which his mother had in favour of 
Jacob would naturally be augmented by the con- 
duct of Esau in marrying, doubtless contrary to 
his parents’ wishes, two Hittite women, who are 
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recorded to have been a grief of mind unto Isaac 
and to Rebekah. 

Circumstances thus prepared the way for pro- 
curing the transfer of the birthright, when Isaac 
being now old, proceeded to take steps to pro- 
nounce the irrevocable blessing which acted with 
all the force of a modern testamentary bequest. 
This blessing, then, it was essential that Jacob 
should receive in preference to Esau. Here 
Rebekah appears the chief agent; Jacob is a 
mere instrument in her hands. Isaac directs 
Esau to procure him some venison. This Re- 
bekah hears, and urges her reluctant favourite to 
personate his elder brother. Jacob suggests diffi- 
culties : they are met by Rebekah, who is ready 
to incur any personal danger so that her object be 
gained. 4 My father, perad venture, will feel me, 
and I shall seem to him as a deceiver, and I shall 
bring a curse upon me and not a blessing. His 
mother said unto him, Upon me be thy curse, my 
son, only obey my voice.’ Her voice is obeyed, 
the venison is brought, Jacob is equipped for the 
deceit ; he helps out his fraud by direct false- 
hood, and the old man, whose senses are now fail- 
ing, is at last with difficulty deceived. It cannot 
be denied that this is a most reprehensible transac- 
tion, and presents a truly painful picture ; in which 
a mother conspires with one son in order to cheat 
her aged husband, with a view to deprive another 
son of his rightful inheritance. Justification is 
here impossible ; but it should not be forgotten in 
the estimate we form that there was a promise in 
favour of Jacob, that Jacob's qualities had en- 
deared him to his mother, and that the prospect 
to her was dark and threatening which arose when 
she saw the neglected Esau at the head of the 
house, and his hateful wives assuming command 
over herself. 

Punishment in this world always follows close 
upon the heels of transgression. Fear seized the 
guilty Jacob, who is sent by his father, at the 
suggestion of Rebekah, to the original seat of the 
family, in order that he might find a wife among 
his cousins, the daughters of his mother's brother, 
Laban the Syrian. Before he is dismissed Jacob 
again receives his father's blessing, the object ob- 
viously being to keep alive in the young man's 
mind the great promise given to Abraham, and 
thus to transmit that influence which, under the 
aid of divine providence, was to end in placing the 
family in possession of the land of Palestine, and 
in so doing to make it 4 a multitude of people.’ The 
language, however, employed by the aged father 
suggests the idea, that the religions light which 
had been kindled in the mind of Abraham had 
lost somewhat of its fulness, if not of its clearness 
also; since 4 the blessing of Abraham,’ which had 
originally embraced all nations, is now restricted 
to the descendants of this one patriarchal family. 
And so it appears, from the language, which Jacob 
employs (Gen. xxviii. 16) in relation to the dream 
that he had when he tarried all night upon a 
certain plain on his journey eastward, that his 
idea of the Deity was little more than that of a 
local god — 4 Surely the Lord is in this place, and 
I knew it not .’ Nor does the language which he 
immediately after employs show that his ideas of 
the relations between God and man were of an 
exalted and refined nature : — 4 If God will be with 
me, and will keep me in the way that I go, and 
will give me bread to eat and raiment to put on, 
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so that I come again to my father's house in 
peace, then shall the Lord be my God.’ The 
vision therefore with which Jacob was favoured 
was not without occasion, nor could the terms in 
which he was addressed by the Lord, fail to en- 
large and correct his conceptions, and make his 
religion at once more comprehensive and more 
influential. 

Jacob, on coming into the land of the people of 
the East, accidentally met with Rachel, Laban’s 
daughter, to whom, with true eastern simplicity 
and politeness, he si lowed such courtesy as the 
duties of pastoral life suggest and admit. And 
here his gentle and affectionate nature displays 
itself under the influence of the bonds of kindred 
and the fair form of youth : — 4 Jacob kissed Rachel, 
and lifted op his voice and wept.’ 

After he had been with his uncle the space of a 
month, Laban inquires of him what reward he ex- 
pects for his services. He asks for the ‘ beautiful 
and well-favoured Rachel. 5 His request is granted 
on condition of a seven years’ service — a long 
period truly, but to Jacob 4 they seemed but a 
few days for the love he had to her.’ When the 
time was expired, the crafty Laban availed him- 
self of the customs of the country, in order to sub- 
stitute his elder and 4 tender-eyed ’ daughter Leah. 
In the morning Jacob found how he had been 
beguiled ; but Laban excused himself, saying, 4 It 
must not be done in our country, to give the 
younger before the first-born.’ Another seven 
years’ service gains for Jacob the beloved Rachel. 
Leah, however, has the compensatory privilege of 
being the mother of the first-born — Reuben; three 
other sons successively follow, namely, Simeon, 
Levi, and Judah, sons of Leah. This fruitful- 
ness was a painful subject of reflection to the barren 
Rachel, who employed language on this occasion 
that called forth a reply from her husband which 
shows that, mild as was the character of Jacob, it 
was by no means wanting in force and energy 
(Gen. xxx. 2). An arrangement, however, took 
place, by which Rachel had childien by means 
of her maid, Bilhali, of whom Dan and Naphtali 
were born. Two other sons — Gad and Asher — 
were horn to Jacob of Leah’s maid, Zilpah. Leah 
herself bare two more sons, namely, Issachar and 
Zebulun ; she also bare a daughter, Dinah. At 
length Rachel herself bare a son, and she called 
his name Joseph. 

Most faithfully, and with great success, had 
Jacob served his uncle for fourteen years, when 
he became desirous of returning to his parents. 
At the urgent request of Laban, however, he is 
induced to remain. The language employed 
upon this occasion (Gen. xxx. 2-3, sq.) shows that 
Jacob’s character had gained considerably during 
his service both in strength and comprehensive- 
ness ; but the means which he employed in order 
to make his bargain with his uncle work so as to 
enrich himself, prove too clearly that his moral 
feelings had not undergone an equal improve- 
ment, and that the original taint of prudence, and 
the sad lessons of his mother in deceit, had pro- 
duced some of their natural fruit in his bosom. 
Those who may wish to inquire into the. nature 
and efficacy of the means which Jacob employed, 
may, in addition to the original narrative, con- 
sult Michaelis and llosenmuller on the subject, 
as well as the following : — Hieron. (Incest, in Gen. ; 
PI in. Hist. Nat. vii. 10; Oppian,Q/ne^, i. 330, sq. ; 


Ilasifeer, liber Schafzucht ; Bochart, Jlieroz. i. 6 1 9. 
Winer, llandiobrt ., gives a parallel passage from 
/Elian {Hist. Anim. viii. 21). 

The prosperity of Jacob displeased and grieved 
Laban, so that a separation seemed desirable. 
His wives are ready to accompany him. Accord- 
ingly lie set out, with his family and his property, 

4 to go to Isaac his flit her in the land of Canaan.’ 
It was not till the third day that Laban learned 
that Jacob had fled, when he immediately set out 
in pursuit of his nephew, and after seven days’ 
journey overtook him in Mount Gilead. Laban, 
however, is divinely warned not to hinder Jacob’s 
return. Reproach and recrimination ensued. 
Even a charge of theft is put forward by Laban 
— 4 Wherefore hast thou stolen my gods?’ In 
truth, Rachel had carried off certain images 
which were the objects of worship. Ignorant of 
this misdeed, Jacob boldly called for a search, 
adding, 4 With whomsoever thou fmdest thy gods 
let him not live.’ A crafty woman’s cleverness 
eluded the keen eye of Laban. Rachel, by an 
appeal which one of her sex alone could make, 
deceived her father. Thus one sin begets another ; 
superstition prompts to theft, and theft necessitates 
deceit. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the tera- 
pliim which Rachel stole, and which Laban was 
so anxious to discover, and whatever kind or de- 
gree of worship may in reality have been paid to 
them, their existence in the family suffices of 
itself to show how imperfectly instructed regard- 
ing the Creator were at this time those who were 
among the least ignorant on divine things. 

Laban’s conduct on this occasion called forth 
a reply from Jacob, from which it appears that 
his service had been most severe, and which also 
proves that however this severe service might have 
encouraged a certain servility, it had not pre- 
vented the development in Jacob’s soul of a high 
and energetic spirit, which when roused could 
assert its rights and give utterance to sentiments 
both just, striking, and forcible, and in the most 
poetical phraseology. 

Peace, however, being restored, Laban, on the 
ensuing morning, took a friendly, if not an affec- 
tionate farewell of his daughters and their sons, 
and returned home. Meanwhile Jacob, going on 
his way, had to pass near the land of Seir, in 
which Esau dwelt. Remembering his own con- 
duct and his brother’s threat, he was seized with 
fear, and sent messengers before in order to pro- 
pitiate Esau, who, however, had no evil design 
against him; but, when he 4 saw Jacob, ran to 
meet him and embraced him, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and they wept’ — the one 
tears of joyful recognition, the other of gladness 
at unexpected escape. 

The passage in which this meeting is recorded 
is very striking and picturesque. In moral qua- 
lities it exhibits Jacob the inferior of his generous, 
high-minded, and forgiving brother; for Jacob’s 
bearing, whatever deduction may he made for 
Oriental politeness, is crouching and servile. In- 
dependently of the compilation, 4 my lord,’ which 
he repeatedly uses in addressing Esau, what can 
l)e said of the following terms : — 4 1 have seen thy 
face as though I had seen the face of God, and 
thou wast pleased with me’ (Gen. xxxiii. 10). 

It was immediately preceding this interview 
that Jacob passed the night in wrestling with ‘a 
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man,’ who is afterwards recognised as God, and 
who at length overcame Jacob by touching the 
hollow of his thigh. His name also was on this 
event changed by the mysterious antagonist into 
Israel, ‘ for as a prince hast thou power with God 
and with men, and hast prevailed ’ (Gen. xxxii. 
28). It is added that on this account his de- 
scendants abstained from eating the thigh of 
slaughtered animals. 

This passage is one which we are not sure 
that we understand. The narrator did not, we 
think, intend it for the account of a dream. _ A 
literal interpretation would seem difficult, for this 
would make the Omnipotent vanquish one of his 
own creatures, not without a long struggle, and 
at last only by a sort of art or stratagem. At 
the same time it must be said that the only way 
to expound the narrative is to divest ourselves of 
our own modern associations, and endeavour to 
contemplate it from the position in which its author 
stood. Still the question recurs — what was the 
fact which he has set forth in these terms ? (see De 
Wette, Krit.d.Is . Gesch. p. 132; Ewald’s Israel - 
iten , i. 405 ; Rosenmiiller’s Scholia , in loc.) The 
design (says Wellbeloved, in loc.) ‘ was to en- 
courage Jacob, returning to his native land, and 
fearful of his brother’s resentment, and to confirm 
his faith in the existence and providence of God. 
And who will venture to say that in that early 
period any other equally efficacious means could 
have been employed T Compare the language 
already quoted (ver. 28). A very obvious end 
pursued throughout the history of Jacob, was the 
development of his religious convictions, and the 
event in question, no less than the altars he 
erected and the dreams he had, may have ma- 
terially conduced to so important a result. 

Having, by the misconduct of Hamor the 
Hivite and the hardy valour of his sons, been 
involved in danger from the natives of Shechem 
in Canaan, Jacob is divinely directed, and under 
the divine protection proceeds to Bethel, where 
he is to ‘ make an altar unto God that appeared 
unto thee when thou fleddest from the face of 
Esau thy brother.’ Obedient to the divine com- 
mand, he first purifies his family from ‘ strange 
gods,’ which he hid under ‘ the oak which is by 
Shechem after which God appeared to him 
again with the important declaration, ‘ I am God 
Almighty,’ and renewed the Abrahamic covenant. 
While journeying from Beth -el to Ephrath, his 
beloved Rachel lost her life in giving birth to her 
Second son, Benjamin. At length Jacob came 
to his father Isaac at Mature, the family residence, 
in time to pay the last attentions to the aged pa- 
triarch. Not long after this bereavement Jacob 
was robbed of his beloved son Joseph through the 
jealousy and bad faith of his brothers. This loss 
is the occasion of showing us how strong were 
Jacob’s paternal feelings ; for on seeing what ap- 
peared to be proofs that ‘ some evil beast had 
devoured Joseph,’ the old man ‘ rent his clothes, 
and put sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned 
for his son many days, and refused to be com- 
forted.’ — ‘ I will go down into the grave unto my 
son mourning’ (Gen. xxxvii. 33). 

A widely extended famine induced Jacob to 
send his sons down into Egypt, where he had 
heard there was com, without knowing by whose 
instrumentality. The patriarch, however, re- 
tained his youngest son Benjamin, ‘ lest mischief 


should befall him,’ as it had befallen Joseph. 
The young men returned with the needed sup- 
plies of corn. They related, however, that they 
had been taken for spies, and that there was 
but one way in which they could disprove the 
charge, namely, by carrying down Benjamin 1o 
‘ the lord of the land.’ This Jacob vehemently 
refused : — ‘ Me have ye bereaved ; Joseph is not, 
and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin ; 
my son shall not go down with you ; if mischief 
befall him, then shall ye bring down my grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave ’ (Gen. xlii. 36). 
The pressure of the famine, however, at length 
forced Jacob to allow Benjamin to accompany 
his brothers on a second visit to Egypt ; whence in 
due time they brought back to their father the 
pleasing intelligence, ‘ Joseph is yet alive, and 
he is governor over all the land of Egypt.’ How 
naturally is the effect of this on Jacob told — ‘ and 
Jacob’s heart fainted, for he believed them not.’ 
When, however, they had gone into particulars, 
he added, ‘ Enough, Joseph my son is yet alive ; 
I will go and see him before I die.’ Touches of 
nature like this suffice to show the reality of the 
history before us, and since they are not unfre- 
quent in the book of Genesis, they will of them- 
selves avail to sustain its credibility against all 
that the enemy can do. Each competent and un- 
prejudiced judge, on reading these gems of truth, 
may well exclaim, ‘ This is history, not mytho- 
logy ; reality, not fiction.’ The passage, too, 
with others recently cited, strongly proves how 
much the character of the patriarch had improved. 
In the entire of the latter part of Jacob’s life, he 
seems to have gradually parted with many less 
desirable qualities, and to have become at once 
more truthful, more energetic, more earnest, affec- 
tionate, and, in the largest sense of the word, 
religious. 

Encouraged ‘ in the visions of the night,’ Jacob 
goes down to Egypt. ‘ And Joseph made ready 
his chariot, and went up to meet Israel his father, 
to Goshen, and presented himself unto him ; and 
he fell on his neck, and wept on his neck a good 
while. And Israel said unto Joseph, Now let me 
die, since I have seen thy face, because thou art 
yet alive’ (Gen. xlvi. 29). Joseph proceeded to 
conduct his father into the presence of the Egyptian 
monarch, when the man of God, with that self- 
consciousness and dignity which religion gives, 
instead of offering slavish adulation, ‘ blessed 
Pharaoh/ Struck with the patriarch’s venerable 
air, the king asked, ‘ How old art thou ? ’ What 
composure and elevation is there in the reply, 
c The days of the years of my pilgrimage are an 
hundred and thirty years ; few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been, and have not 
attained unto the days of the years of the life of 
my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage : and 
Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from before 
Pharaoh’ (Gen. xlvii. 8-10). This fine passage has 
been travestied after his own manner by Voltaire 
( Diction . Philosophy : ‘ That which the good man 
Jacob replied to Joseph must forcibly strike those 
toko can read . How old are you? said the king. 
I am a hundred and thirty years of age, answered 
the old man, and I have not yet had one happy 
day in this short pilgrimage — ‘ A proof this,’ 
says Niemeyer ( Charak . der Bibcl, ii. 196), ‘how 
faithfully Voltaire, who is always complaining of 
the quotations of others, cites the Bible ; so that 
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one may almost conclude that, he himself must 
not be ranked among those who can read' 

Jacob, with his sons, now entered into posses- 
sion of some of the best land of Egypt, where 
they carried on their pastoral occupations, ami 
enjoyed a very large share of earthly prosperity. 
The aged patriarch, after being strangely tossed 
about on a very rough ocean, found at last a 
tranquil harbour, where all the best affections of 
his nature were gently exercised and largely un- 
folded. After a lapse of time Joseph, being in- 
formed that his father was sick, went to him, when 
c Israel strengthened himself, and sat up in his 
bed.’ He acquainted Joseph with the divine pro- 
mise of the land of Canaan which yet remained 
to be fulfilled, and took Joseph’s sons, Ephraim 
and Manasseh, in place of Reuben and Simeon, 
whom he had lost. How impressive is his bene- 
diction in Joseph’s family ! 6 And Israel said unto 
Joseph, I had not thought to see thy face : and, 
lo, God hath showed me also thy seed ’ (Gen. 
xlviii. 11). c God, before whom my fathers 
Abraham and Isaac did walk, the God which fed 
me all my life long unto this day, the angel 
which redeemed me from all evil, bless the lads ; 
and let my name be named on them, and the 
nctuie of my fathers ; and let them grow into a 
multitude in the midst of the earth ’ (ver. 15, 
16). 6 And Israel said unto Joseph, Behold I die ; 
but God will be with you and bring you again 
unto the land of your fathers’ (ver. 21). Then 
having convened his sons, the venerable patriarch 
pronounced on them also a blessing, which is full 
of the loftiest thought, expressed in the most poeti- 
cal diction, and adorned by the most vividly de- 
scriptive and engaging imagery, showing how 
deeply religious his character had become, how 
freshly it retained its fervour to the last, and how 
greatly it had increased in strength, elevation, and 
dignity : — ‘ And when Jacob had made an end of 
commanding his sons, he gathered up his feet into 
the bed and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered 
unto his people’ (Gen. xlix. 33). — J. R. B. 

JAEL fy' r wild goat; Sept. TcajA), wife of 
Heber, the Kenite. When Sisera, the general of 
Jabin, had been defeated, he alighted from his 
chariot, hoping to escape best on foot from the 
hot pursuit of the victorious Israelites. On reach- 
ing the tents of the nomade chief, be remembered 
tli at there was peace between his sovereign and 
the house of Heber ; and, therefore, applied for the 
hospitality and protection to which he was thus 
entitled. This request was very cordially granted 
by the wife of the absent chief, who received the 
vanquished warrior into the inner part of the tent, 
where he could not be discovered by strangers 
without such an intrusion as eastern customs 
would not warrant. She also brought him 
milk to drink, when he asked only water ; and 
then covered him from view, that he might enjoy 
repose the more securely. As lie slept, a horrid 
thought occurred to Jael, which she hastened too 
promptly to execute. She took one of the tent 
nails, and with a mallet, at one fell blow, drove it 
through the temples of the sleeping Sisera. Soon 
alter, Barak and his people arrived in pursuit, 
and were shown the lifeless body of the man they 
sought. This deed drew much attention to Jael, 
and preserved the camp from molestation by the 
victors; and there is no disputing that her act 
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is mentioned with great praise in the triumphal 
song wherein Deborah and Barak celebrated the 
deliverance of Israel (Judg. v. 24). 

It does not seem difficult, to understand the 
object of Jael in this painful transaction. Her 
motives seem to have been entirely prudential, 
and, on prudential grounds, the very circumstance 
which renders her act the more odious — the peace 
subsisting between the nomade chief aud the king 
of Hazor — must, to her, have seemed to make it 
the more expedient. She saw that the Israelites 
had now the upper hand, and was aware that, as 
being in alliance with the oppressors of Israel, the 
camp might expect very rough treatment from 
the pursuing force ; which would be greatly ag- 
gravated if Sisera were found sheltered within 
it. This calamity she sought to avert, and to 
place the house of Heber in a favourable posi- 
tion with the victorious party. She probably 
justified the act to herself, by the consideration 
that as Sisera would certainly be taken and 
slain, she might as well make a benefit out of his 
inevitable doom, as incur utter ruin in the at- 
tempt to protect him. We have been grieved to 
see the act vindicated as authorized by the 
usages of ancient warfare, of rude times, and of 
ferocious manners. There was not warfare, but 
peace between the house of Heber and the prince 
of Hazor; and, for the rest, we will venture to 
allirm that there does not now, and never did 
exist, in any country, a set of usages under which 
the act of Jael would be deemed right. 

It is much easier to explain the conduct of 
Jael than to account for the praise which it 
receives in the triumphal ode of Deborah and 
Barak. But the following remarks will go far 
to remove the difficulty : — There is no doubt 
that Sisera would have been put to death, if he 
had been taken alive by the Israelites. The war 
usages of the time warranted such treatment, and 
there are numerous examples of it. They had, 
therefore, no regard to her private motives, or to 
the particular relations between Heber and Jabin, 
but beheld her only as the instrument of accom- 
plishing what was usually regarded as the final 
and crowning act of a great victory. And the 
unusual circumstance that this act was performed 
by a woman’s hand, was, according to the notions 
of the time, so great a humiliation, that it could 
hardly fail to be dwelt upon, in contrasting the 
result with the proud confidence of victory which 
had at the outset been entertained (Josh. iv. 5). 

1. JAIR enlightener ; Sept, ’laip), son 

of Segub, of the tribe of Manasseh by his mother, 
and of Judah by his father. He appears to have 
distinguished himself in an expedition against 
the kingdom of Bashan, the time of which is 
disputed, but may probably be referred to the last 
year of the life of Moses, n.c. 1451. It seems to 
have formed part of the operations connected with 
the conquest of the country east of the Jordan. 
He settled in the part of Argob bordering on 
Gilead, where we find twenty-three villages named 
collectively Ilavoth-jair, or c Jair's villages ’ 
(Num. xxxii. 41; Dent. iii. 14; Josh. xiii. 30; 
1 Cliron. ii. 22). 

2. JAIR, eighth judge of Israel, of Gilead, in 
in Manasseh, beyond the Jordan ; and therefore, 
probably descended from the preceding, with whom, 
indeed, he is sometimes confounded. He ruled 
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twenty-two years, and his opulence is indicated 
in a manner characteristic of the age in which he 
lived. ‘lie had thirty sons, that rode on thirty 
ass-colts, and they had thirty cities, which are 
called Havoth-jair, in the land of Gilead. 1 A 
young ass was the most valuable beast for riding 
then known to the Hebrews ; and that Jair had so 
many of them, and was able to assign a village 
to every one of his thirty suns, is very striking 
evidence of his wealth. The twenty- three vil- 
lages of the more ancient Jair were probably 
among the thirty which this Jair possessed (Judg. 
x. 3). b.c. 1210. 

JAIRUS Qldeipos), a ruler of the synagogue at 
Capernaum, whose daughter Jesus restored to life 
(Mark v. 22; Luke viii. 41). 

JAMBRES AND JANNES (T a^prjs /cal 
1 lavvris ), two of the Egyptian magicians who 

attempted by their enchantments (ft^ft^, occultce 
artes , Gesenius) to counteract the influence on 
Pharaoh's mind of the miracles wrought by 
Moses. Their names occur nowhere in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and only once in the New Testament 
(2 Tim. iii. 8). The Apostle Paul became ac- 
quainted with them, most probably, from an 
ancient Jewish tradition, or, as Theodoret ex- 
presses it, e from the unwritten teaching of the 
Jews 1 {tt}s aypacpov ran/ 'lovda'icov 5t5ac TKa\iasf 
They are found frequently in the Talmudical 
and Rabbinical writings, but with some variations. 
Thus, for Jannes we meet with D13P, 
fcOnP, ftHP, Of these, the three last are 

forms of the Hebrew pnV, which has led to the 
supposition that "lavvris is a contracted form of 
the Greek s Icodvvrjs . Some critics consider that 
these names were of Egyptian origin, and, in that 
case, the Jewish writers must have been misled by 
a similarity of sound to adopt the forms above- 
mentioned. For Jambres we find tflftft, Hftft, 
DHDft*, Dill ftp, 'and in the Shalsheleth Hakka- 
bala the two names are given 1N > D1'“QftN , l ftNP, 
i . e . Johannes and Ambrosius ! The Tar- 
gum of Jonathan inserts them in Exod. vii. 11. 
The same writer also gives as a reason for Pha- 
raoh’s edict for the destruction of the Israelitish 
male children, that ‘this monarch had a dream 
in which the land of Egypt appeared in one scale 
and a lamb in another; that on awakening he 
sought for its interpretation from his wise men; 
whereupon Jannes and Jambres (DH2ftP D\P) 
said — ‘ A son is to be born in the congregation of 
Israel who will desolate the whole land of Egypt.’ 
Several of the Jewish writers speak of Jannes and 
Jambres as the two sons of Balaam, and assert 
that they were the youths (HJft, servants , Auth. 
Vers.) who went with him to the king of Moab 
(Num. xxii. 22). The Pythagorean philosopher 
Numenius mentions these persons in a passage 
preserved by Eusebius ( Prcep . Evang. ix. 8), and 
by Origen ( c . Cels . iv. p. 198, ed. Spencer) ; also 
Pliny {Hist. Nat . xxx. 1). There was an ancient 
apocryphal writing entitled Jaimes and Mambres , 
which is referred to by Origen {in Matt . Com- 
ment §117; Opera , v. 29), and by Ambrosiaster, 
or Hilary the Deacon : it was condemned by Pope 
Gelasius (Wetstenii Nov. Test. Grcec. ii. 3G2 ; 
Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. Rabb. col. 915 ; Lightfoot's 
Sermon on Jannes and Jambres ; Works , vii. 
89 ; Erubhin , or Miscellanies , ch. xxiv. ; Works, 


iv. 33 ; Lardner’s Credibility , pt. ii. ch. 35 ; 
Works. vii. 381.) — J. E. R. 

JAMES, "laKoofios- Two, if not three persons 
of this name are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. 

1. James, the son of Zebedee {"laKco^os 6 rod 
Zefiefialov), and brother of the evangelist John. 
Their occupation was that of fishermen, probably 
at Bethsaida, in partnership with Simon Peter 
(Luke v. 10). On comparing the account given 
in Matt. iv. 21, Mark i. 19, with that in John i., 
it would appear that James and John had been 
acquainted with our Lord, and had received him 
as the Messiah, some time before he called them 
to attend upon him statedly — a call with which 
they immediately complied. Their mother's 
name was Salome. We find James, John, and 
Peter associated on several interesting occasions 
in the Saviour's life. They alone were present 
at the Transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1 ; Mark ix. 
2; Luke ix. 28); at the restoration to life of 
Jairus’s daughter (Mark v. 42 ; Luke viii. 51) ; 
and in the garden of Gethsemane during the 
agony (Mark xiv. 33; Matt. xxvi. 37; Luke 
xxi. 37). With Andrew they listened in private 
to our Lord’s discourse on the fall of Jerusalem 
(Mark xiii. 3). James and his brother appear to 
have indulged in false notions of the kingdom of 
the Messiah, and were led by ambitious views to 
join in the request made to Jesus by their mother 
(Matt. xx. 20-23 ; Mark x. 35). From Luke 
ix. 52, we may infer that their temperament was 
warm and impetuous. On account, probably, of 
their boldness and energy in discharging their 
Apostleship, they received from their Lord the 
appellation of Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder 
(For the various explanations of this title given by 
the fathers see Suiceri Thes. Eccles . s. v. Bpovrri , 
and Liicke's Commentar , Bonn, 1840; Einlei- 
tung , c. i. § 2, p. 17). James was the first martyr 
among the Apostles. Clement of Alexandria, in 
a fragment preserved by Eusebius {Hist. Eccles. i. 
9), reports that the officer who conducted James 
to the tribunal was so influenced by the bold de- 
claration of his faith as to embrace the Gospel and 
avow himself also a Christian ; in consequence of 
which he was beheaded at the same time. 

2. James, the son of Alphceus {"idKwfios 6 rod 
"A Xcpaiovf one of the twelve Apostles (Mark iii. 
18; Matt. x. 3; Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13). His 
mother’s name was Mary (Matt, xxvii. 56 ; Mark 
xv. 40) ; in the latter passage he is called James 
the Less {6 pucpos, the Little), either as being 
younger than James the son of Alphseus, or on 
account of his low stature (Mark xvi. 1 ; Luke 
xxiv. 10). 

3. James, the brother of the Lord (6 a5eA (pbs 
t ov K vpiov; Gal. i. 19). Whether this James is 
identical with the son of Alphseus, is a question 
which Dr. Neander pronounces to be the most 
difficult in the Apostolic history, and which cannot 
yet be considered as decided. We read in Matt, 
xiii. 55, ‘ Is not his mother called Mary, and his 
brethren James, and Joses, and Simon, and 
Judas?’ and in Mark vi. 3, ‘ Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary, and brother of James 
and Joses, and of Juda and Simon ? and are not 
his sisters here with us? 1 Those critics who sup- 
pose the terms of affinity in these and parallel 
passages to be used in the laxer sense of near rela- 
tions, have remarked that in Mark xv. 40, mention 
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is made of c Mary, the mother of James the less 
and of Joses;’ and that in John xix. 25, it is said, 
c there stood by the cross of Jesus, his mother arid 
his mother’s sister, Mary, the wife of Cleophas, 
and Mary Magdalene they therefore infer that 
the wife of Cleophas is the same as the sister of the 
mother of Jesus, and, consequently, that James 
(supposing Cleophas and Alphseus to be the same 
name, the former according to the Hebrew, the latter 
according to the Greek orthography) was a first 
cousin of our Lord, and, on that account, termed 
his brother , and that the other individuals called 
the brethren of Jesus stood in the same relation, 
it is also urged that in the Acts, after the death 
of James the son of Zebedee, we read only of one 
James ; and, moreover, that it is improbable that 
our Lord would have committed his mother to the 
care of the beloved disciple, had there been sons 
of Joseph living, whether the offspring of Mary 
or of a former marriage. Against this view it 
has been alleged that in several early Christian 
writers James, the brother of the Lord, is distin- 
guished from the son of Alphaeus; that the iden- 
tity of the names Alphams and Cleophas is some- 
what uncertain; and that it is doubtful whether 
the words Mi is mother’s sister,’ in John xix. 21, 
are to lie considered in apposition witli those imme- 
diately following — ‘ Mary, the wife of Cleophas,’ 
or intended to designate a different individual; 
since it is highly improbable that two sisters should 
have had the same name. Wieseler ( Studien 
unci Kritiken , IS It), iii. G18) maintains that not 
three, but four persons are mentioned in this pas- 
sage, and that since in Matt, xxvii. 5G, Mark 
xv. 40, besides Mary of Magdala, and Mary, the 
mother of James and Joses, Salome also (or the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee) is named as pre- 
sent at the Crucifixion, it follows that she must 
have been the sister of our Lord’s mother. This 
would obviate the difficulty arising from the 
sameness of the names of (lie two sisters, and 
would set aside the proof that James, the 
Lord’s brother, was the son of Alphaeus. lint 
even allowing that the. sons of Alphaeus were 
related to our Lord, the narrative in the Evange- 
lists and the Acts presents some reasons for sus- 
pecting that they were not the persons described 
as Mhe brethren of Jesus.’ 1, The brethren of 
Jesus are associated with bis mother in a manner 
that strongly indicates their standing in the filial 
relation to her (Matt. xii. 4(> ; Mark iii. 31 ; 
Luke viii. 19 ; Matt. xiii. 5G, where ‘ sisters ’ are 
also mentioned; they appear constantly together 
as forming one family, John ii.»12). ‘After this 
lie went down to Capernaum, he, and his mother, 
anil his brethren, and his disciples’ (Kninoel, 
('omment. in Matt. xii. 1G). 2. It is explicitly 

slated, that at a period posterior to the appoint- 
ment of the twelve Apostles, among whom we find 
‘ the sun of Alphams, ’ 6 neither did his brethren be- 
lieve on him ’ (John vii. 5 ; Liicke’s Commentary 
Attempts, indeed, have been made by Grot ills and 
Lardner to dilute the force of this language, as if 
it. meant merely that their faith was imperfect or 
wavering — 4 that they did not believe as they 
R lm'ild;’ but the language of Jesus is decisive: — 
‘ My time is not yet come, but your time is always 
ready; the world cannot bale you, but me it hatctli' 
(compare this with John xv. IK, 19 : ‘If the world 
bate you,’ \c.). This appears to overthrow the 
Argument lor the identity of the brethren of Jesus 


with the sons of Alphaeus, drawn from the same- 
ness of the names ; for as to the supposition that 
what is affirmed in John’s Gospel might apply to 
only some of his brethren, it is evident that, ad- 
mitting the identity, only one brother of Jesus 
would be left out of the ‘ company of the Apostles.’ 
3. Lukes language in Acts i. 13, 14, is op- 
posed to the identity in question ; for, after enume- 
rating the Apostles, among whom, as usual, is 
4 James, the son of Alphaeus,’ he adds, ‘they all 
continued with one accord in prayer and suppli- 
cation with the women, and Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, and xoith his brethren .’ From this pas- 
sage, however, we learn that, by this time, his 
brethren had received him as the Messiah. That 
after the death of the son of Zebedee we find only 
one James mentioned, may easily be accounted 
for on the ground that probably only one, ‘the 
brother of the Lord,’ remained at Jerusalem ; and, 
under such circumstances, the silence of the his- 
torian respecting the son of Alphaeus is not more 
strange than respecting several of the other Apostles, 
whose names never occur after the catalogue in 
ch. i. 13. Paul’s language in Gal. i. 19, has been 
adduced to prove the identity of the Lord’s bro- 
ther with the son of Alphaeus, by its ranking him 
among the Apostles, but Neanderand Winer have 
shown that it is by no means decisive. (Winer’s 
Grammatik , 4th ed. p. 517 ; Neander’s History 
of the Planting , &c. vol. ii. p. 5, Eng. transl.). If 
we examine the early Christian writers, we shall 
meet with a variety of opinions on this subject. 
Eusebius {Hist. Eccles. ii. 1) says that James, the 
first bishop of Jerusalem, brother of the Lord, son 
of Joseph, the husband of Mary, was surnamed 
the Just by the ancients, on account of his 
eminent virtue. He uses similar language in 
his Evangelical Demonstration (iii. 5). In his 
commentary on Isaiah he reckons fourteen Apo- 
stles ; namely, the twelve, Paul, and James, the 
brother of our Lord. A similar enumeration is 
made in the ‘ Apostolic Constitutions ’ (vi. 14). 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and Theophylact speak 
of James, the Lord’s brother, as being the same 
as the son of Cleopas. They suppose that Jo- 
seph and Cleopas were brothers, and that the 
latter dying without issue, Joseph married his 
widow for his first wife, according to the Jewish 
custom, and that James and his brethren were the 
offspring of this marriage (Lardncr’s Credibility , 
]>t. ii. ch. 118, I Forks, iv. 51S ; ch. i. 1G3, 
Works, v. 1G0; History of Heretics, c. xi. §11, 
Works, viii. 527 ; Supplement to the Credibility , 
ch. 17, Works , vi. 1SS). A passage from Jose- 
phus is quoted by Eusebius {llist. Eccles. ii. 
23), in which James, the brother of ‘him who is 
called Christ,’ is mentioned; blit in the opinion of 
])r. Lardner and other eminent critics this clause 
is an interpolation (Lardner’s dctnsh 7V.s7i- 
monics, ch. iv. ; HorAw, vi. 19G). According to 
Ilegesippns (a converted Jew of the second cen- 
tury), James, the brother of the Lord, undertook 
the government of the chinch along with the 
Apostles (ptra rerr oTrodTrfAwe). He describes 
him as leading a life of ascetic strictness, and as 
held in the highest veneration by the Jews. Hut 
in the account he gives of bis martyrdom some 
circumstances are highly improbable. In the 
Apocryphal Gospel according to the Hebrews, he 
is said to have been precipitated from a pinnacle 
of the temple, and then assaulted with stones; 
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and at last dispatched by a blow on the head with 
a fuller's pole (Lardner’s Supplement , ch. xvi., 
Works, vi. p. 174; Neander, History of the 
Planting , &c. vol. ii. pp. 9, 22, Eng. transl.). 
Dr. Niemeyer enumerates not less tlian five per- 
sons of this name, by distinguishing the son of 
Alphaeus from James the less, and assuming that 
the James last mentioned in Acts i. 13 was not 
the brother, but the father of Judas ( Charakteristik 
dor Bibcl. Halle. 1830, i. 399).— J. E. R. 

JAMES, EPISTLE OF [Antilegomena]. 
This is called by Eusebius ( Hist . Ecclcs. ii. 23) 
the first of the Catholic Epistles. As the writer 
simply styles himself James , a servant of God 
and of the Lord Jesus Christ , doubts have 
existed, both in ancient and modern times, re- 
specting the true 

Author of this Epistle . — It has been ascribed to 
no less than four different persons, viz. James, the 
son of Zebedee; James, the son of Alphaeus (who 
were both of the number of the twelve apostles); 
James, our Lord’s brother (Gal. i. 19); and to an 
anonymous author who assumed the name of 
James in order to procure authority to a supposi- 
titious writing. 

The chief authority for ascribing this epistle to 
James the son of Zebedee, is the inscription to the 
Syriac manuscript, published by Widmandstadt, 
wherein it is termed 6 the earliest writing in the 
New Testament, 1 and to an Arabic MS. cited by 
Cornelius a Lapide. Isidore of Seville, and other 
Spanish writers interested in maintaining that 
James travelled into Spain (Calmet’s Comment - 
ary), assert that James the son of Zebedee visit- 
ed in person the ‘ twelve tribes scattered 5 through 
that as well as other countries, and afterwards 
addressed to them this epistle. The Mozarabic 
liturgy also supports the same view, and the old 
Italic, published by Martianay, contains the 
inscription Explicit Epistola Jacobi fit . Zebedcei . 
But this opinion has obtained very few suffrages ; 
for, as Calmet has observed ( Pref to his Com- 
mentary), it is not credible that so great progress 
had been made among the dispersed Jews before 
the martyrdom of James, which took place at 
Jerusalem about a.d. 42; and if the author, as 
has been commonly supposed, alludes to St. Paul’s 
Epistles to the Romans (a.d. 58) and Galatians 
(a.d. 55), it would be a manifest anachronism to 
ascribe this epistle to the son of Zebedee. 

The claim to the authorship of the epistle, 
therefore, rests between James ‘ the Lord's brother,* 
and James the son of Alphaeus. In the preceding 
article the difficult question, whether these names 
do not, in fact, refer to the same person, has been 
examined : it suffices, in this place, to state that 
no writer who regards James c the Lord’s brother’ 
as distinct from James the son of Alphaeus, has 
held the latter to be the author of the epistle : and 
therefore, if no claim be advanced for the son of 
Zebedee, James ‘ the brother of the Lord ’ remains 
the only person whom the name at the head of 
this epistle could be intended to designate. 

Hegesippus, cited by Eusebius {Hist. Ecclcs. ii. 
23), acquaints us that James, the brother of Jesus, 
who obtained the surname of the Just, governed 
the church of Jerusalem along with, or after the 
apostles (/xerct r&v o.tto(tt6\oov). Eusebius ( l . c.) 
relates that he was the first who held the episco- 
pate of Jerusalem (Jerome says for thirty years); 
and both he and Josephus ( Antiq . xx, 9. 1) give 
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an account of his martyrdom. To him, therefore, 
is the authorship of an epistle addressed to the 
Jewish Christians with good reason ascribed. 

The other opinion, which considers the epistle 
as pseudepigraphal, we shall consider in treating 
of its 

Authenticity and Canonical Authority . — Euse- 
bius (ut supra) observes that ‘ James, the brother 
of Jesus, who is called Christ, is said to have 
written the first of the Catholic epistles ; but it 
is to be observed, that it is considered spurious 
(roOeverai). Not many of the ancients have men- 
tioned it, nor that called the Epistle of Jude. . . . 
Nevertheless, we know that these, with the rest, 
are publicly read in most of the churches.’ To the 
same effect St. Jerome : — ‘ St. James, surnamed 
the Just, who is called the Lord's brother, is the 
author of only one epistle, one of the seven called 
Catholic, which, however, is said to have been 
published by some other who assumed his name, 
although in the progress of time it gradually 
acquired authority.’ Dr. Lardner is of opinion 
that this statement of St. Jerome is a mere repeti- 
tion of that of Eusebius. It was also rejected in 
the fourth century by Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and in the sixth by Cosmas Indicopleustes [An- 
tilegomena]. It is, however, cited by Clemens 
Romanus in his first or genuine Epistle to the 
Corinthians (ch. x., comp, with James ii. 21, 23 ; 
and ch. xi., comp, with James ii. 25, and Heb. 
xi. 31). It seems to be alluded to in the Shep- 
herd of Her mas, c Resist the devil, and he will 
be confounded and flee from you.’ It is also 
generally believed to be referred to by Irenaeus 
( Hcer . iv. 16 , 2), ( Abraham believed God, and 
it was,’ &c. Origen cites it in his Comment, 
on John i. xix. iv. 306, calling it, however, the 
reputed epistle of James [Antileg omen a]. We 
have the authority of Cassiodorus for the fact 
that Clemens Alexandrinus commented on this 
epistle; and it is not only expressly cited by 
Ephrem Syrus {Opp. Grcsc. iii. 51, ‘ James the 
brother of our Lord says “ weep and howl,” ’ to- 
gether with other references), but it forms part of 
the ancient Syriac version, a work of the second 
century, and which contains no other of the Anti- 
leg omena, except the Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
though ‘ not quoted expressly by any of the Latin 
fathers before the fourth century ’ (Hug’s Intro - 
duction ), it was, soon after the time of the Council 
of Nice, received both in the eastern and western 
churches without any marks of doubt, and was 
admitted into the canon along with the other 
Scriptures by the Councils of Hippo and Carthage. 
Nor (with the above exceptions) does there appear 
to have been a voice raised against it since that 
period until the era of the Reformation, when the 
ancient doubts were revived by Erasmus (who 
maintains that the author was not an apostle, 
Annot. in N. T.), Cardinal Cajetan {Comment, 
in 7 Canonic. Epist ., 1532), and Luther. Cajetan 
observes that c the salutation is unlike that of any 
other of the apostolical salutations, containing 
nothing of God, of grace, or peace, but sending 
greetings after the profane manner, from which, 
and his not naming himself an apostle, the author 
is rendered uncertain. , We have already re- 
ferred to Luther’s opinion [Antilegomena], 
who is generally accused of calling this an epistle 
of straw. The following are his words; — ‘This 
epistle, in comparison with the writings of John, 
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Paul, and Peter, is a right strawy epistle (eine 
rechte stroherne epistel), being destitute of an 
evangelic character’ ( Prcef . to N. T.). And 
again (Prcef. to James and Joint ), — 4 This epistle, 
although rejected by the ancients, I notwithstand- 
ing praise and esteem, as it teaches no doctrines 
of men, and strenuously urges the law of God. 
But, to give my opinion frankly, though without 
prejudice to any otiier person, I do not hold it to 
be the writing of an apostle — and these are my 
reasons; first, it directly opposes St. Paul and 
other Scriptures in ascribing justification to 
works, saying that Abraham was justified by 
works, whereas St. Paul teaches that Abraham 
was justified by faith without works ; .... but 
this James does nothing but urge on to the law 
and its works, and writes so confusedly and un- 
connectedly that it appears to me like as if some 
good pious man got hold of a number of say- 
ings from the apo3tles’ followers, and thus flung 
them on paper; or it is probably written by 
some one after the apostles preaching.’ The 
centuriators of Magdeburg follow the same train 
of thought. 4 In addition to the argument de- 
rived from the testimony of antiquity, there 
are other and by no means obscure indications 
from which it may be collected that the authors 
of these epistles (James and Jude) were not 
apostles. The Epistle of James differs not 
slightly from the analogy of doctrine, in ascribing 
justification not to faith alone, but to works, and 
calls the law 44 a law of liberty,” whereas the law 
44 generates to bondage.” .... Nor is it unlikely 
that it was written by some disciple of the apo- 
stles at the close of this (the first) century, or even 
later * (Cent. i. 1.2. c. 4 col. 51). The same sen- 
timents are followed by Cheunits, Brentius, and 
others among the Lutherans, and among the Greeks 
by Cyril Lucaris, patriarch of Constantinople in 
the seventeenth century (Lettrcs Anecdotes de Cy - 
villa Lucar, Amst. 1718, Letter vii. p. 85). 

As Luther was the first who separated the ca- 
nonical from the deutero-canonical or apocryphal 
books in the Old Testament [Dkutkuo-canon- 
icai.J, he also desired to make a similar dis- 
tinction in the New [Anti i.kgomuna ; IIaoio- 
ouaimia] ; but the only variation which he actu- 
ally adopted consisted in his placing the Epistle to 
the Hebrews between the Epistles of John and 
James JudkJ. 

The Calvinists, who never questioned the au- 
thority of this epistle, followed the arrangement 
of the Council of Laodicea, in which the Epistle 
of James ranks as the first of the Catholic 
epistles; while the Council of Trent followed the 
order of the Council of Carthage and of the apos- 
tolical canons, viz.., four Gospels, Acts, fourteen 
epistles of Haul (viz., Romans, 1 and ‘2 Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians, Ehilippians, Colos- 
si, ms, 1 and 2 Fhessalonians, 1 and 2 Timothy, 
Titus, Philemon, Hebrews), 1 and 2 Peter, 1, 
2, and 3 John, James, Jude, Apocalypse. The 
Lutherans themselves soon acquiesced in the deci- 
sions of tin.* universal church in regard to the 
canon of the New Testament, until the contro- 
versy, which had long slept, was again revived 
in Germany in modern times (l)e Welle, PAnlei - 
tnnyy l)e Welle maintains that although this 
I’pisth* was anterior to t ho Clementine, it could 
not have hern written so early as the time of 
James, principally because the degree of trail- | 
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quillity and comfort which appears to have been 
enjoyed by those to whom the epistle was ad- 
dressed, seems to him to be inconsistent with the 
state of persecution which the Christians were 
subject to during the lifetime of St. James. He 
conceives it to have been written by some one 
who assumed the name of James in order to give 
authority to his arguments against Paul a doc- 
trine of justification. Dr. Kern also, in his 
Essay on the Origin of the Epistle of St. James 
(in the Tubingen Zeitschrift fur Theoloyie , 
1835), took the same view, which, however, he 
has lately abandoned in bis Commentary. But 
no one in modern times has combated this opi- 
nion with greater success than Neander (History 
of the First Planting of the Christian Church , 
vol. ii.). Neander (whose reasonings will not 
admit of abridgment) maintains that there is no 
discrepancy whatever between St. Paul and St. 
James ; that it was not even the design of the 
latter to oppose any misapprehension respecting 
St. Paul’s doctrine, but that they each addressed 
different classes of people from different standing 
points, using the same familiar examples. 

4 Paul,’ he says, 4 was obliged to point out to 
those who placed their dependence on the justify- 
ing power of the works of the law, the futility of 
such works in reference to justification, and to 
demonstrate that justification and sanctification 
could proceed only from the faith of the gospel : 
James, on the other hand, found it necessary to 
declare to those who imagined that they could be 
justified in God’s sight by faith in the Jewish 
sense .... that this was completely valueless if 
their course of life were not conformed to it.’ 
And in another place he observes that .Tames 
4 received the new spirit under the old forms, 
similarly to many Catholics who have attained 
to free evangelical convictions, and yet have not 
been able to disengage themselves from the old 
ecclesiastical forms; or, like Luther, when he bad 
already attained a knowledge of justification by 
faith, but before be was aware of the consequences 
flowing from it as opposed to the prevalent doc- 
trines of the church.’ 

Aye of the Epistle . — By those who consider 
James the Just, bishop of Jerusalem, to have 
been the author of this epistle, it is generally be- 
lieved to have been written shortly before bis 
martyrdom, which took place a.d. 62, six years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, whose im- 
pending fate is alluded to in chap. v. Neander 
fixes its date at a time preceding the separate 
formation of Gentile Christian churches, before 
the relation of Gentiles and Jews to one another 
in the Christian Church bad been brought under 
discussion, in the period of the first spread of 
Christianity ill Syria, Cilicia, ami the adjacent 
regions. It is addressed to Jewish Christians, 
the descendants of the twelve tribes; but t lie fuel 
of its being written in Greek exhibits the author’s 
desire to make it generally available to Christian*. 

Contents and Characti r of the Epistle . — This 
epistle eonnneiices with consolations addressed 
to the faithful converts, with exhoitations to 
patience, humility, and practical piety (eh. i. 
1-27). Undue respect to jxTsuns is then con- 
demned, and love enjoined (eh. ii.). Kironeons 
ideas on justification are corrected (ii. 13*26\ 
the temerity of new teachers is repressed (iii. 12); 
an unbridled tongue is inveighed against, and 
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heavenly wisdom contrasted with a spirit of 
covetousness (13-18). Swearing is prohibited 
(v. 12). The efficacy of prayer is proved by ex- 
amples, and the unction of the sick by the Pres- 
byters, together with prayer and mutual confession, 
are enjoined as instruments of recovery and of 
forgiveness of sins (v. 14-18). The approaching 
advent of the Lord is foretold (v. 7). 

The style of this epistle is close and sententious, 
and is characterized by Calmet as consisting of 
‘ expressions thrown together without connection, 
and adorned by poetical similitudes. 1 It has, 
however, been illustrated by no one with greater 
felicity than by the late learned and pious 
Bishop of Limerick, who has adduced many 
examples from James of poetical parallelism — 
which was the principal characteristic of Hebrew 
poetry. In reference to one of these passages (iii. 
1-12) the bishop observes that ‘its topics are so 
various, and, at first sight, so unconnected, not to 
say incongruous, that it may be thought a rash 
undertaking to explore the writer's train of thought, 
and to investigate the probable source and the 
orderly progress of his ideas — an evidence at 
once most brilliant and satisfactory that the easy 
How of a great mind, when concentrated on a 
great object, will be found at least as logically 
just as it may be poetically beautiful.’ ‘His 
general manner,’ he observes, ‘ combines the plain- 
est and most practical good sense with the most 
vivid and poetical conception ; the imagery 
various and luxuriant ; the sentiments chastened 
and sober ; his images, in truth, are so many 
analogical arguments, and if, at the first view, we 
are disposed to recreate ourselves with the poet, 
we soon feel that we must exert our hardier 
powers to keep pace with the logician ’ (Jebb’s 
Sacred Literature ). Seiler designates the style 
of this epistle as ‘sometimes sublime and prophe- 
tical, nervous, and full of imagery’ (. Biblical 
Hermeneutics , § 315; Wright's translation, p. 
548). Wetstein (note to ch. iv. 5) conceives 
the author to have been familiar with the book of 
Wisdom. In ch. i. 17 and iv. 4 the following 
perfect hexameters have been noticed — 

Uaaa ddcris ayaOrj Ka\ vrar dccprjpa reAeiov 
and 

Moixol /cal /uoixahides ovk ofSare ‘6tl cpiAia. 

The eloquence and persuasiveness of St. James’s 
Epistle, as an ethical composition, are such as 
must command universal admiration. — W. W. 

JAPHETH (Hr)*?! • Sept. ’I a</>e0), a son of 
Noah. In Gen. v. 32 he is mentioned third in 
order ; but some think, from Gen. x. 21 (comp, 
ix. 24), that he was the eldest of Noah’s sons, 
begotten one hundred years before the flood 
(Michael. Spirit, ii. 66). In Gen. x. 2, sq. 
he is called the progenitor of the extensive tribes 
in the west (of Europe) and north (of Asia), of 
the Armenians, Medes, Greeks, Thracians, &c. 
De Wette ( Kritik , p. 72) justly repudiates the 
opinion of the Targumim , both Jonath. and 
Hieros., who make Japheth the progenitor of the 
African tribes also. The Arabian traditions 
(1) Herbelot, Bibl . Orient.') rank Japheth among 
the prophets, and enumerate eleven of his sons, 
the progenitors of as many Asiatic nations, viz. 
Gin or Dshin (Chinese), Seklab (Slavonians), 
Manshuge, Goinari, Turk (Turks), Khalage, 
Khozar, lios (Russians), Sussan, Gaz, and Torage. | 


In these traditions he is therefore simply called 

progenitor of the Turks and Barbarians 

L To the seven sons of Japheth, 

mentioned in Gen. x. 2 and 1 Chron. i. 5, the 
Sept, and Eusebius add an eighth, Elisha , though 
not found in the text. Some (Battmann, Bochart, 
and Hasse) identify Japheth with the 5 Ia7reTOs of 
Greek fable, the depository of many ethnographical 
traditions; while others, again, connect him with 
Hereus, mentioned in the ancient historian San- 
choniathon. — E. M. 

JARHA (JJrn! ; Sept. ’Icox^A), the Egyptian 
slave of a Hebrew named Sheshan, who married 
the daughter of his master, and was, of course, 
made free. As Sheshan had no sons, his posterity 
is traced through this connection (1 Chron. ii. 
31-41), which is the only one of the kind men- 
tioned in Scripture. Jarha was doubtless a pro- 
selyte, and the anecdote seems to belong to the 
period of the sojourn in Egypt, although it is not 
easy to see how an Egyptian could there be slave 
to an Israelite. 

JASHER, BOOK OF TBp), a work 

no longer extant, but cited in Josh. x. 13, and 
2 Sam. i. 18. In the former it is thus intro- 
duced : ‘ And the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the people had avenged themselves 
upon their enemies. Is not this written in the 
book of Jasher ? So the sun stood still in the 
midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about 
a whole day,’ &c. And in the passage referred to 
in 2 Sam. i. it stands thus : ver. 17. ‘ And David 
lamented with this lamentation over Saul and over 
Jonathan his son ver. 18. ‘ (Also he bade them 
teach the children of Judah [the use of] the bow : 
behold it is written in the book of Jasher).’ After 
which follows the lamentation of David. As the 
word Jasher signifies Just or upright , by which 
word it is rendered in the margin of our Bibles, 
this book has been generally considered to have 
been so entitled as containing a history of just 
men. Bishop Lowth, however {Preelect . pp. 306, 
307), conceives, from the poetical character of 
the two passages cited from it, that it was most 
probably a collection of national songs written at 
various times, and that it derived its name from 
jashar , ‘ he sang,’ as Exod. xv. 1, az Jashir 
Mosheh, ‘ then sang Moses,’ &c. ; or from the 
circumstance of its having commenced with 
the word Az Jashar , as the different books 
of the Bible derived the names which they bore 
among the Jews from the initial word. It is, at 
the same time, by no means an improbable con- 
jecture, that the book was so called from the 
name of its author. Josephus ( Antiq . v. 1. 17) 
speaks of the book of Jasher as one of the ‘ books 
laid up in the temple.’ 

De Wette ( Einleitung , § 169) endeavours to 
deduce an argument in favour of the late compo- 
sition of the book of Joshua from the circum- I 
stances of its citing a work (viz. the book of 
Jasher) which ‘ points to the time of David, inas- [ 
much as his lamentation over Saul and Jonathan 
is contained in it.’ But it has been supposed by 
others (although the American translator of De 
Wette’s Introduction looks upon this as quite im- J 
probable) that the book may, as a collection of I 
poems, have received accessions at various periods, f 
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and, nevertheless, been still quoted by its original 
name. J)r. Palfrey, who adopts this view of the 
book of Jaslier in his Lectures , still refers the 
composition of Joshua to the time of Saul. 
Among a ’ the fathers, Theodoret (see Carpzov’s 
Introd. p. 150) thinks the whole book of Joshua 
to he an extract from the book of Jasher, and 
that the author, c fearing that his assertion of the 
standing still of the sun would not be credited,’ 
therefore referred to the book itself as his authority 
for the account of the miracle ( Qucest . xiv. in 
Josh , t. i.' part i. p. 202); whence, he adds, 
it is plain that some other person of a later date 
wrote this, taking the occasion from another 
book. Jerome is of opinion (in Ezek. xviii. p. 
810) that the book of Jasher is no other than the 
book of Genesis, which is also the opinion of some 
Jewish authors. Others suppose it to include the 
Pentateuch (see Calmefs Comment . in loc.). 
Mr. Horne (Introd. vol. i.) asserts that c some 
understand by the book of Jasher the hook of 
Judges, as mention is therein made of the stand- 
ing still of the sun.’ [?] From the passage above 
referred to, 2 Sam. i. 18 — c Also he bade them 
teach the children of Israel [the use of] the bow ’ 
— it has been supposed by some (see Dr. Adam 
Clarke's Comment, in loc., and Home's Introd. 
vol. i.) that the hook of Jaslier contained a treatise 
on archery ; but it has been observed (see Par- 
ker's translation of De Wette’s Introd. vol. i. p. 
.301) that, according to the ancient mode of cita- 
tion, which consisted in referring to some parti- 
cular word in ihe document, c the bow,’ which 
the children of Israel were to be taught, indicated 
the poetical passage from the book of Jasher in 
which the £ bow of Jonathan ’ is mentioned 
(2 Sain. i. 22). De Wette’s translator supposes 
that our English translators of the Bible were, 
perhaps, ignorant of this manner of reference, and 
he instances this as a c ludicrous instance.’ 

The Book ok Jashku is also the title of two 
Rabbinical works, one of which was written by 
Rabbi Tliam in the thirteenth century, and 
printed at Cracow in 1017. it is a treatise on 
Jewish laws. The other was printed in 1025, and 
contains (see Batolocci's Bibliotheca llabbinica , 
and Horne’s Introd. vol. ii., Biblioyr. App.) some 
curious but many fabulous narrations; among 
other tilings, that it was discovered at the destruc- 
tion of the temple in possession of an old man, 
who was found shut up in some place of conceal- 
ment, and who had a great number of Hebrew 
hooks. It was brought to Spain, preserved at 
Seville, and published at Naples. 

In the year 1751 there was published in Lon- 
don, by a type-founder of Bristol named Jacob 
Hive, a book entitled ‘ The Book of Jasher , icith 
Testimonies and Xotcs explanatory of the 'J'cxt : 
to which is prefixed Various Rcadinys : trans- 
lated into English from tin* Hebrew by Alenin 
of Britain, who wont a pilgrimage into the Holy 
Land.’ This book was noticed in the Monthly 
Review for December 1751, which describes it us 
‘a palpable piece of contrivance, intended to 
impose nj>on the credulous and ignorant, to sap 
the credit of the books of Moses, mid to blacken 
the character of Moses himself. 1 The reviewer 
adds that 1 the Book of Jasher iu>|H*ais to have 
been constructed in part from the apocryphal 
writings of the Rabbins; in pail from a cento of 


various scraps stolen from the Pentateuch ; and 
in the remainder from the crazy imaginings of 
the author ’ (Ilive). Prefixed to this work is a 
narrative professing to be from the pen of Alcuin 
himself, giving a detailed account of his discovery 
of the Hebrew book of Jasher, in the city of Gazna 
in Persia, during a pilgrimage which he made 
from Bristol to the Holy Land, and of his trans- 
lation of the same into English. This clumsy 
forgery in modern English, which appeared with 
the chapters of the thirteenth century, and the 
numerical versicular divisions of the sixteenth, 
having been exposed at the time of its appearance, 
and sunk into well-merited oblivion, was again 
revived in 1827, when it was reprinted at Bristol, 
and published in London as a new discovery of 
the Book of Jasher. A prospectus of a second 
edition of this reprint was issued in 1833 by the 
editor, who herein styles himself the Rev. 0 . R. 
Bond. Both Ilive’s and Bond's edition contain 
the following pretended testimony to the value of 
the work from the celebrated Wicklille : — c I 
have read the book of Jasher twice over, and I 
much approve of it, as a piece of great antiquity 
and curiosity, but I cannot assent that it should 
be made a part of the canon of Scripture.’ They 
also contain a statement, from the pen of Alcuin, 
to the eflect that he (Alcuin, not Jasher, as Mr. 
Horne supposes) gave the book before his death to 
a clergyman in Yorkshire (see Horne's Introd. 
vol. ii., Biblioyr. AppJ). It is further asserted 
by the new editor that the book was discovered in 
1721, in the north of England; and that again, 
after the year 1750, it passed through various 
hands, until, in 1829, the nuimiscript came into 
his possession. The fraud was now again ex- 
posed in the Dublin Christian Examiner for 
1831, wherein, among other curious letters re- 
lating to the pretended Book of Jasher , is a 
communication from the c vicar of Donagh * in 
Ireland, who states that he had been himself 
favoured, in 1800, with the sight of a copy of this 
c curious piece of antiquity,' which was in the 
possession of the Rev. R. Alexander, D.D., who 
then resided at New Ross in Ireland. Dr. Alex- 
ander, it appears, had made his transcript from 
£ a rare copy, 1 which he supposed to have been 
unique, then in possession of a Welsh clergyman, 
but refused the same favour to the ‘ vicar of 
Donagh/ The original work was published at 
25., and the unacknowledged reprint was sold 
by the editor for £1. per copy. From a review 
of this work, inserted in the British Critic for 
January, 183d, it appears that, several copies of 
this impudent and stupid fabrication were pur- 
chased by the ‘ simple, the charitable, the good- 
natured, or the careless. 1 This fraudulent literary 
hoax has obtained u notoriety far lx*yond its merits 
in conseep lei ice of the able crit iques to which it gave 
rise, and of un elaborate lefntation fioni the pen 
of Mr. Horne (Introd. vol. ii. ut supra). It strum 
to have been republished in New \ oik in l MO. 

The chief interest connected with the Scriptural 
book of Jaslier arises from the circumstance that 
it is re ferret 1 to as the authority for tin* standing 
8till of the sun ami moon. There are few }su>- 
sages in Biblical literature the explanation of 
which has moie exercised the skill of commen- 
tators than this celebrated one. \\ e shall lifie 
give a brief account of the most generally re- 
ceded interpretations, 
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Tlie first is that which maintains that the account 
of the miracle is to be literally understood. Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, which is the most 
ancient, the sun itself, which was then believed 
to have revolved round the earth, stayed his 
course for a day. Those who take this view 
argue that the theory of the diurnal motion of 
the earth , which has been the generally received 
one since the time of Galileo and Copernicus, 
is inconsistent with the Scripture narrative. Not- 
withstanding the general reception of the Coperni- 
can system of the universe, this view continued to 
be held by many divines, Protestant as well as 
Roman Catholic, and was strenuously maintained 
by Buddeus (Hist. Eccles. V. T. Halle, 1715, 
1744, p. S28, sq.) and others in the last century. 

But in more recent times the miracle has been 
explained so as to make it accord with the now 
received opinion respecting the earth’s motion, 
and the Scripture narrative supposed to contain 
rather an optical and popular, than a literal 
account of what took place on this occasion. So 
that it was in reality the earth, and not the sun, 
which stood still at the command of Joshua. 

Another opinion is that first suggested by Spi- 
noza (Tract. Theolog.' -Politic, c. ii. p. 22, and 
c. vi.), and afterwards maintained by Le Clerc 
{Comment, in loc.), that the miracle was pro- 
duced by refraction only, causing the sun to appear 
above the horizon after its setting, or by some 
other atmospherical phenomena, which produced 
sufficient light to enable Joshua to pursue and 
discomfit his enemies. 

The last opinion we shall mention is that of the 
learned Jew Maimonides (More Nevo. ii. c. 53), 
viz. that Joshua only asked of the Almighty to grant 
that he might defeat his enemies before the going 
down of the sun, and that God heard his prayer, 
inasmuch as before the close of day the five kings 
with their armies were cut in pieces. This opi- 
nion is favoured by Vatablus, in the marginal 
note to this passage (see Robert Stephens’ edition 
of the Bible, fol. 1557), ‘ Lord, permit that the 
light of the sun and moon fail us not before our 
enemies are defeated.’ Grotius, while he admitted 
that there was no difficulty in the Almighty’s 
arresting the course of the sun, or making it re- 
appear by refraction, approved of the explanation 
of Maimonides, which has been since that period 
adopted by many divines, including Jahn, among 
the Roman Catholics (who explains the whole as 
a sublime poetical trope, Introd . p. ii. § 30), and 
among orthodox Protestants, by a writer in the 
Berlin Evangelische Kirchenzeitung , Nov. 1832, 
supposed to be the editor, Professor Hengstenberg. 
Robinson’s Biblical Repository , 1833, vol. iii. 
p. 791, sqq.) See Seiler's Biblical Hermeneutic s, 
English Translator’s note, pp. 175, 176. — W. W. 

JASHOBEAM (Djn^ ; Sept. Wj3afc£), son 
of Hachmoni, one of David’s worthies, and the 
first named in the two lists which are given of 
them (2 Sam. xxiii 8 ; 1 Chron. xi. 11). One of 
these texts is held to have suffered through the neg- 
ligence of copyists, and as Jashobeam is not his- 
torically known, commentators have been much 
embarrassed in comparing them. The former 
attributes to him the defeat of 800, the latter 
of 300 Philistines ; and the question has been 
whether there is a mistake of figures in one of 
these accounts, or whether two different exploits are 


recorded. Further difficulties will appear in 
comparing the two texts. We have assumed 
Jashobeam to be intended in both ; but this is 
open to question. In Chronicles we read, ( Jasho- 
beam, the Hachmonite, chief of the captains : he 
lifted up his spear against 300 men, slain by him 
at one time ;’ but in Samuel [margin], 4 Joseb- 
basebeth the Tachmonite, chief among the three, 
Adino, of Ezni, who lifted up his spear against 800 
men whom he slew.’ That Jashobeam the Hach- 
monite, and Joseb-besheth the Tachmonite, are the 
same person is clear ; but may not Adino of 
Ezni, whose name forms the immediate antece- 
dent of the exploit, which, as related here, con- 
stitutes the sole discrepancy between the two texts, 
be another person ? Many so explain it, and thus 
obtain a solution of the difficulty. But a further 
comparison of the two verses will again suggest 
that the whole of the last cited must belong to 
Jashobeam ; for not only is the parallel incomplete, 
if we take the last clause from him and assign it 
to another, but in doing this we leave the ‘ chief 
among the captains’ without an exploit, in a list 
which records some feat of every hero. We in- 
cline, therefore, to the opinion of those who sup- 
pose that Jashobeam, or Joseb-besebeth, was the 
title as chief, Adino the proper name, and Hach- 
monite the patronymic of the same person ; and 
the discrepancy which thus remains, we account 
for, not on the supposition of different exploits, 
but of one of those corruptions of numbers of which 
several will be found in comparing the books of 
Chronicles with those of Samuel and Kings. 

The exploit of breaking through the host of the 
Philistines to procure David a draught of water 
from the well of Bethlehem, is ascribed to the 
three chief heroes, and therefore to Jashobeam, who 
was the first of the three (2 Sam. xxiii. 13-17 ; 
1 Chron. xi. 15-19). 

A Jashobeam is named among the Korhites who 
came to David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 6); but 
this could scarcely have been the same with the 
preceding. 

We also find a Jashobeam who commanded 
24,000, and did duty in David’s court in the 
month Nisan (1 Chron. xxvii. 2). He was the 
son of Zabdiel ; if, therefore, he was the same 
as the first Jashobeam, his patronymic of 6 the 
Hachmonite ’ must be referred to his race rather 
than to his immediate father. This seems likely. 

JASON (’Iaow), a kinsman of St. Paul, and 
his host at Thessalonica, where the Jews forced 
his house in order to seize the Apostle. Not find- 
ing the apostle, they dragged Jason himself and 
some other converts before the magistrates, who re- 
leased them with an admonition (a.d. 53). Jason 
appears to have accompanied the Apostle to Co- 
rinth (Acts xvii. 5-9; Rom. xvi. 21). 

JASPER. [Yashpeh.] 

JAVAN, the fourth son of Japhet. The in- 
terest connected with his name arises from his 
being the supposed progenitor of the original set- 
tlers in Greece and its isles [Nations, Disper- 
sion of]. 

JAVELIN. [Arms.] 

JEBUSITES Op-in*; Sept. 'Ufiovacuoi), one 
of the most powerful of the nations of Canaan, 
who settled about Mount Moriah, where they 
built Jerusalem, and called it Jebus, after the 
name of their founder (1 Chron. xi. 4). Although 
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they were defeated with much slaughter, and 
Adonizedek, their king, slain by Joshua (Josh, x.), 
they were not wholly subdued, but were able to 
retain their city till after his death (Judg. i. 8), 
and were not entirely dispossessed of it till the 
time of David (2 Sam. v.). By that time the in- 
veteracy of the enmity between the Hebrews and 
sucli of the original inhabitants as remained in 
the land had much abated, and the rights of pri- 
vate property were respected by the conquerors. 
This we discover from the fact that the site on 
which the Temple afterwards stood belonged to a 
Jebnsite, named Araunah, from whom it was pur- 
chased by king David, who declined to accept 
it as a free gift from the owner (2 Sam. xxiv,). 
This is the last we hear of the Jebusites. 

JEDUTHUN (j-in-n?, praise-giver; Sept. 

* loiOovv ), a Levite of Merari’s family, and one of 
the four great masters of the temple music (1 Chron. 
xvi. II, 12). This name is also put for his de- 
scendants, who occur later as singers and players 
on instruments (2 Chron. xxxv. 15 ; Neh. xi. 17). 
In the latter signification it occurs in the super- 
scriptions to Ps. xxxix., lxii., Ixxvii.; but Abeu 
E'/ra supposes it to denote here — the requiring of 
a song, and Jarclu, of a musical instrument. 

1. JKIIOAIIAZ (Tnxirr, God-sustained; 
Sept. ’la >ax a C)> son J^hu, king of Israel, who 
succeeded his father in n c. 85G, and reigned 
seventeen years. As he followed the evil courses 
of the house of Jeroboam, the Syrians under Hazael 
and Benhadad were stdfered to prevail over him; 
so that, at length, he had only left of all his forces 
fifty horsemen, ten chariots, and 10,000 foot. 
Overwhelmed by his calamities, Jehoahaz at 
length acknowledged the authority of Jehovah over 
Israel, and humbled himself before him; in con- 
sideration of which a deliverer was raised up for 
Israel in the person of Joash, this king's son, who 
was enabled to expel the Syrians and re-establish 
the affairs of the kingdom (2 Kings xiii. 1-9, 25). 

2. J KUO A II \Z , otherwise called Shai.i.um, 
seventeenth king of Judah, son of Josiah, whose 
reign began and ended in the year u.c. 008. 
After his father had been slain in resisting the 
progress of Pharaoh Necho, Jehoahaz, who was 
thru twenty-three years of age, was raised to 
the throne by the people, and received at Jeru- 
salem the regal anointing, which seems to have 
been usually omitted in times of order and 
of regular succession. lie found the land full 
of trouble, but free from idolatry. Instead, 
however, of following the excellent example of 
his father, Jehoahaz fell into the accustomed 
crimes of his predecessors ; and under the encou- 
ragements which his example or inditlereiiee 
ottered, tin* idols soon re-appeared. It seems 
M riuigr that in a time so short, and which must 
have been much necupied in arranging plans fur 
resisting or pacifying tbo Egyptian king, be 
should have been able to deserve the stigma which 
the saeml record has left ujmhi his name. Hut 

t la re is no limit except in t lie great ness of the div iuo 
|M»uer to the activity of evil distentions. 'I he 
sway of .Jchuuha/ whs terminated in three n 0 : 1 th*, 
when Phaiuoh Necho, on his victorious return 
from the Euphrates, thinking it jxditie to 1 eject a 
kunf not nominated by himself, removed linn 
Irom the throne, dim! set thereon Ins brother Jchoia- 


kim. This reign was the shortest in the kingdom 
of Judah, although in that of Israel there were 
several shorter. The deposed king was at first 
taken as a prisoner to Riblah in Syria; but was 
eventually carried to Egypt, where he died (2 Kings 
xxiii. 30-35 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi, 1-4 ; 1 Chron. iii. 
15 ; Jer. xxii. 10-12). 

The anointing of this king has drawn attention 
to the defect of his title as the reason for the addi- 
tion of that solemn ceremony. It appears from 
1 Chron. iii. 15 that Josiah had four sons, of 
whom Johanan is expressly said to have been 4 the 
first-born.’ But lie seems to have died before his 
father, as we nowhere findj his name historically 
mentioned, while those of the other brothers are 
familiar to us. If, therefore, lie died childless, 
and .Jehoahaz were the next son, his claim would 
have been good. But he was not the next son. 
II is name, as Sballum, occurs last of the four in 
1 Chron. iii. 15 ; and from the historical notices 
in 2 Kings xxiii. and 1 Chron. xxxvi. we as- 
certain t lint when Josiah died the ages of the 
three surviving sons were, Eliakim (Jehoiakim) 
twenty- five years, Jehoahaz (Shallum) twenty- 
three years, Mattaniali (Zedekiah) ten years; 
consequently Jehoahaz was preferred by the 
I popular favour above his elder brother Jehoiakim, 
and the anointing, therefore, was doubtless intended 
to give to his imperfect claim the weight of that 
solemn ceremony. It was also probably suspected 
that, as actually took place, the Egyptian king 
would seek to annul a popular election unsanc- 
tioned by himself; hut as the Egyptians anointed 
their own kings, and attached much importance 
to the ceremony, the possibility that lie would 
hesitate more to remove an anointed than an un- 
anointed king might a fiord a further reason for 
the anointing of Jehoahaz [Anointing], 

Jehoahaz is supposed to he the person who is 
designated under the emblem of a young lion 
carried in chains to Egypt (Ezek. xix. 3, 1). 

JEIIOASII. [Joash.] 

JEHOIACHIN ( p:nn\ God-appointed ; 


Sept. ’Ia >axlp)> by contraction Jkconiah and Co- 
n 1 a 1 1 , nineteenth king of Judah, and son of Je- 
lioiakim. When his father was slain, n.c. 599, 
the King of Babylon allowed him, ;is the rightful 
heir, to succeed. He was tin 11 eighteen years of 
age according to 2 Kings xxiv. S; hut only eight 
according to 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. Many attempts 
have been made to reconcile these dates, the most 
usual solution being that he had reigned ten veurs 
in conjunction with his father, so that he was 
eight when he began his joint reign, but eighteen 
when he began to reign alone. There are, how- 
ever, difficulties in this view, which, |>eilt«ips, 
leave it the safest course to conclude that 'eight* 
in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, is a cormjtion of the text, 
aueh as might easily occur from the relation of 
the numbers eight and eighteen. 

Jclmi.ieliiii followed the evil courses which had 
already hmiight m> much disaster upon the royal 
house of 1). iv nl, and u|h>u the people under its 
swav. lie seems to have very upct'dilv indie itrvl 
a political bias Adverse to the interests of the 
(hold. can empire; lor m time months after his 
aversion we find the geneiaU of Nr but hmhiczjuir 
a rain laying mc^c to Jerusalem, according to the 
predictions of Jen imab xxii. 1 s xxiv. Jo . (\>u- 
v meed of the futility of resistance, Jeboiacliin 
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went out and surrendered as soon as Nebuchad- 
nezzar arrived in person before the city. He was 
sent away as a captive to Babylon, with his 
mother, his generals, and his troops, together with 
the artificers and other inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
to the number of ten thousand. Few were left but 
the poorer sort of people and the unskilled labourers, 
few, indeed, whose presence could be useful in 
Babylon or dangerous in Palestine. Neither did 
the Babylonian king neglect to remove the trea- 
sures which could yet be gleaned from the palace 
or the temple ; and he now made spoil of those 
sacred vessels of gold which had been spared 
on former occasions. These were cut up for 
present use of the metal or for more convenient 
transport ; whereas those formerly taken had been 
sent to Babylon entire, and there laid up as 
trophies of victory. Thus ended an unhappy 
reign of three months and ten days. If the 
Chaldaean king had then put an end to the show of 
a monarchy and annexed the country to his own 
dominions, the event would probably have been 
less unhappy for the nation. But still adhering 
to his former policy, he placed on the throne 
Mattaniah, the only surviving son of Josiah, 
whose named he changed to Zedekiah (2 Kings 
xxiv. 1-16 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, 10 ; Jer. xxix. 2 ; 
xxxvii. 1). 

Jehoiachin remained in prison at Babylon 
during the lifetime of Nebuchadnezzar; but 
when that prince died, his son, Evil-merodach, 
not only released him, but gave him an honour- 
able seat at his own table, with precedence over 
all the other dethroned kings who were kept at 
Babylon, and an allowance for the support of his 
rank (2 Kings xxv. 27-30 ; Jer. lii. 31-34). To 
what he owed this favour we are not told ; but the 
Jewish commentators allege that Evil-merodach 
had himself been put into prison by his father 
during the last year of his reign, and had there 
contracted an intimate friendship with the de- 
posed king of Judah. 

The name of Jeclioniah re-appears to fix the 
epoch of several of the prophecies of Ezekiel 
(Ezek. i. 2), and of the deportation which ter- 
minated his reign (Esth. ii. vi). In the genealogy 
of Christ (Matt. i. 11) he is named as the ‘son 
of Josias’ his uncle. 

JEHOIADA God - known ; Sept. 

’IcoSae), high-priest in the times of Ahaziah and 
Athaliah. He is only known from the part which 
he took in recovering the throne of Judah for the 
young Joash, who had been saved by his wife 
Jehoshehah from the massacre by which Athaliah 
sought to exterminate the royal line of David. 
The particulars of this transaction are related 
under other heads [Athaliah; Joash]. Je- 
lioiada manifested much decision and forecast on 
this occasion; and he used for good the great 
power which devolved upon him during the mi- 
nority of the young king, and the influence which 
he continued to enjoy as long as he lived. The 
value of this influence is shown by the misconduct 
and the disorders of the kingdom after his death. 
He died in b.c. 834, at the age of 130, and his 
remains were honoured with a place in the sepul- 
chre of the kings at Jerusalem (2 Kings xi. 12; 
2 Chron. xxiii. xxiv.). 

JEHOIAKIM (D^, God-established; Sept. 
Icoa/aV), originally ELIAKIM, second son of 


Josiah, and eighteenth king of Judah. On the 
death of his father the people raised to the throne 
his younger brother Jehoahaz ; but three months 
after, when the Egyptian king returned from the 
Euphrates, he removed Jehoahaz, and gave the 
crown to the rightful heir, Eliakim, whose name he 
changed to Jehoiakim. This change of name often 
took place in similar circumstances ; and the 
altered name was in fact the badge of a tributary 
prince. Jehoiakim began to reign in b.c. 608, and 
reigned eleven years. He of course occupied the 
position of a vassal of the Egyptian empire, and in 
that capacity had to lay upon the people heavy 
imposts to pay the appointed tribute, in addition 
to the ordinary expenses of government. But, as 
if this were not enough, it would seem from va- 
rious passages in Jeremiah (Jer. xxii. 13, &c.) 
that Jehoiakim aggravated the public charges, 
and consequently the public calamities, by a de- 
gree of luxury and magnificence in his establish- 
ments and structures very ill-suited to the con- 
dition of his kingdom and the position which 
he occupied. Hence much extortion and wrong- 
doing, much privation and deceit ; and when we 
add to this a general forgetfulness of God and 
proneness to idolatry, we have the outlines of that 
picture which the prophet Jeremiah has drawn in 
the most sombre hues. 

However heavy may have been the Egyptian 
yoke, Jehoiakim was destined to pass under one 
heavier still. In his time the empire of Western 
Asia was disputed between the kings of Egypt 
and Babylon ; and the kingdom of Judah, 
pressed between these mighty rivals, and neces- 
sarily either the tributary or very feeble enemy 
of the one or the other, could not but suffer nearly 
equally, whichever proved the conqueror. The 
kings of Judah were therefore placed in a posi- 
tion of peculiar difficulty, out of which they could 
only escape with safety by the exercise of great 
discretion, and through the special mercies of 
the God of Israel, who had by his high covenant 
engaged to protect them so long as they walked 
uprightly. This they did not, and were in con- 
sequence abandoned to their doom. 

In the third year of his reign Jehoiakim, being 
besieged in Jerusalem, was forced to submit to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and was by his order laden 
with chains, with the intention of sending him 
captive to Babylon (1 Chron. xxxvi. 6); but 
eventually the conqueror changed his mind and 
restored the crown to him. Many persons, how- 
ever, of high family, and some even of the royal 
blood, were sent away to Babylon. Among 
these was Daniel, then a mere youth. A large 
proportion of the treasures and sacred vessels of 
the temple were also taken away and deposited 
in the idol-temple at Babylon (Dan. i. 1, 2). 
The year following the Egyptians were defeated 
upon the Euphrates (Jer. xlvi. 2), and Jehoiakim, 
when he saw the remains of the defeated army 
pass by his territory, could not but perceive how 
vain had been that reliance upon Egypt against 
which he had been constantly cautioned by Jere- 
miah (Jer. xxxi. 1 ; xlv. 1). In the same year 
the prophet caused a collection of his prophecies 
to be written out by his faithful Baruch, and to be 
read publicly by him in the court of the temple. 
This coming to the knowledge of the king, 
he sent for it and had it read before him. But 
he heard not much of the bitter denunciations 
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with which it was charged, before he took the roll 
from the reader, and after cutting it in pieces 
threw it into the brasier which, it being winter, 
was burning before him in the hall. The coun- 
sel of God against him, however, stood sure ; a 
fresh roll was written, with the addition of a 
further and most awful denunciation against the 
king, occasioned by this foolish and sacrilegious 
act. ‘ He shall have none to sit upon the throne 
of David: and his dead body shall be cast out 
in the day to the heat and in the night to the 
frost’ (Jer. xxxvi,). All this, however, appears 
to have made little impression upon Jehoiakim, 
who still walked in his old paths. 

The condition of the kingdom as tributary to 
the Chalda?ans probably differed little from that 
in which it stood as tributary to the Egyptians, 
except that its resources were more exhausted by 
the course of time, and that its gold went to the 
east instead of the south. Rut at length, after 
three years of subjection, Jehoiakim, finding the 
king of Babylon fully engaged elsewhere, and 
deluded by the Egyptian party in his court, ven- 
tured to withhold his tribute, and thereby to 
throw off the Chahhean yoke. This step, taken 
contrary to the earnest remonstrances of Jeremiah, 
was the ruin of Jehoiakim. It might seem suc- 
cessful for a little, from the Chaldseans not then 
having leisure to attend to the allairs of this 
quarter. In due time, however, the land was 
invaded by their armies, accompanied by a vast 
number of auxiliaries from the neighbouring 
countries, the Edomites, Moabites, and others, 
who were for the most part actuated by a fierce 
hatred against the Jewish name and nation. The 
events of the war are not related, Jerusalem was 
taken, or rather surrendered on terms, which 
Josephus alleges were little heeded by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. It is certain that Jehoiakim was 
slain, but whether in one of the actions, or, as 
Josephus says, after the surrender, we cannot de- 
termine. 1 1 is body remained exposed and unla- 
inented without the city, under the circumstances 
foretold by the prophet — ‘They shall not lament 
for him, saying, Ah, my brother! or, All, sister! 
They shall not lament for him, saying, Ah, lord ! 
or, Ah, his glory! lie shall lie buried with the 
burial of an ass, drawn and east forth beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem 1 (Jer. xxii. 18, IP ; 1 Chruii, 
iii. 15; 2 Kings xxiii. 31-57; xxiv. 1-7; 
2 Cliron. xxxvi. 1-8). 

It was nut the object of Nebuchadnezzar lo 
destroy altogether a power which, as tributary to 
him, formed a serviceable outjxist towards Egypt, 
winch seems to have been the great final object 
of all his designs in this quarter, lie therefore 
still maintained the throne of Judah, nmi placed 
on it Jehoiachin, the son of the late king. He, 
however, sent away another body, a second corps 
ot the nobles and chief persons of the nation, 
three thousand in number, among whom was 
Ezekiel, afterwards culled to prophesy in the land 
of his exile. 

JKIIONADAB. (JoNAimi.l 
JEHORAM (DTI.V, God-cxnltcd ; Sept. ‘Iu>- 
’’hlc-a son and successor of Jchoshaphnt, 
and (ittli king of Judah, who began to reign (se- 
jmrntely) in n.t\ SNp, at the age of thirl y-li\e 
Neirs, mid reigned li\ e jours. It is indeed said 
m the general account that he begun to reign 


at the age of thirty-two, and that he reigned eight 
years; but the conclusions deducible from the 
fact that his reign began in the seventh year of 
Joram, king of Israel, show that the reign thus 
stated dates hack three years into the reign of his 
father, who from this is seen to have associated his 
eldest son with him in the later years of his reign. 

Jehoram profited little by this association. He 
had unhappily been married to Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab and Jezebel ; and her influence 
seems to have neutralized all the good he might 
have derived from the example of his father. 
One of the first acts of his reign was to put his 
brothers to death and seize the valuable appanages 
which their father had in his lifetime bestowed 
upon them. After this we are not surprised to 
find him giving way to the gross idolatries of 
that new and strange kind — the Phoenician — 
which had been brought into Israel by Jezebel, 
and into Judah by her daughter Athaliah. For 
these atrocities the Lord let forth his anger 
against Jehoram and his kingdom. The Edom- 
ites revolted, and, according to old prophecies 
(Gen. xxvii. 10), shook oil* the yoke of 1 Judah. 
The Philistines on one side, and the Arabians and 
Cushites on the other, also grew bold against a 
king forsaken of God, and in repeated invasions 
spoiled the land of all its substance; they even 
ravaged the royal palaces, and took away the 
wives and children of the king, leaving him only 
one soil, Almziah. Nor was this all; Jehoram 
was in his last days afflicted with a frightful 
disease in his bowels, which, from the terms 
employed in describing it, appears to have been 
malignant dysentery in its most shocking and 
tormenting form. After a disgraceful reign, and 
a most painful death, public opinion inflicted 
the posthumous dishonour of refusing him a place 
in the sepulchre of the kings. Jehoram was by 
tar the most impious and cruel tyrant that had 
as yet occupied the throne of Judah, though he 
was rivalled or surpassed by some of his suc- 
sessors (2 Kings viii. lb-21 ; 2 Ghron. xxi.). 

2. JEHORAM, King of Israel [JouamJ. 

J El I OSI I API I AT (Gpp IV, God-jud(jcd ; 
Sept, 'looaacpdi'), fourteenth king of Judah, and 
son of Asa, whom he succeeded in me. PM, 
at the age of thirty-live, and reigned twenty- 
five years. lie commenced his reign by forti- 
fying his kingdom against Israel; and having thus 
secured himself against surprise from the quarter 
which gave most disturbance to him. he proceeded 
to purge the land from the idolatries mid idola- 
trous monuments by which it was still tainted. 
Even the high places and gro\ es. u hich former w rll- 
dispnsed kings had suffered to lcniuin, wen* In tin* 
zeal of Jehoshaphat in u gre.it measure destroy ed. 
The chiefs, with priests and I \ ites, pror<<d<d 
from town to town, with the Uxik of the law in 
their hands, instructing the | tropic, and calling 
back their uundriing wtVe( lions to the lcligien of 
their fathers. 1‘liis was a beautiful mid intrust- 
ing circumstance in the operations of tin* young 
king. Other good princes had lxvn content to 
smite down the outward show of idolatry by 
force nf hand; lint Jchushanh.it saw that this was 
not of itself mitliciriit, mid that tin* Lisis of a 
solid lelbrmation must l>e laid by jirov idiug lor 
the I H*t ter instruction of the jKMpIc m tlirir reli- 
gions duties and privileges. 
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Jehoshaphat was too well instructed in the 
great principles of the theocracy not to know that 
his faithful conduct had entitled him to expect 
the divine protection. Of that protection he 
soon had manifest proofs. At home he enjoyed 
peace and abundance, and abroad security 
and honour. His treasuries were tilled with the 
* presents 1 which the blessing of God upon the 
people, 6 in their basket and their store/ enabled 
them to bring. His renown extended into the 
neighbouring nations, and the Philistines, as well 
as the adjoining Arabian tribes, paid him rich 
tributes in silver and in cattle. He was thus 
enabled to put all his towns in good condition, 
to erect fortresses, to organize a powerful army, 
and to raise his kingdom to a degree of import- 
ance and splendour which it had not enjoyed 
since the revolt of the ten tribes. 

The weak and impious Ahab at that time oc- 
cupied the throne of Israel ; and Jehoshaphat, 
having nothing to fear from his power, sought, or 
at least did not repel, an alliance with him. 
This is alleged to have been the grand mistake 
of his reign ; and that it was such is proved by 
the consequences. Ahab might be benefited by 
the connection, but under no circumstance could 
it be of service to Jehoshaphat or his kingdom, and 
it might, as it actually did, involve him in much 
disgrace and disaster, and bring bloodshed and 
trouble into his house. His fault seems to have 
been the result of that easiness of temper and 
overflowing amiability of disposition, which the 
careful student may trace in his character ; and 
which, although very engaging attributes in pri- 
vate life, are not always among the safest or most 
valuable qualities which a king in his public 
capacity might possess. 

After a few years we find Jehoshaphat on a visit 
to Ahab, in Samaria, being the first time any of the 
kings of Israel and Judah had met in peace. He 
here experienced a reception worthy of his great- 
ness ; but Ahab failed not to take advantage of the 
occasion, and so worked upon the weak points of 
bis character as to prevail upon him to take arms 
with him against the Syrians, with whom, hitherto, 
the kingdom of Judah never had had any war or oc- 
casion of quarrel. However, Jehoshaphat was not 
so far infatuated as to proceed to the war without 
consulting God, who, according to the principles of 
the theocratic government, was the final arbiter of 
war and peace. The false prophets of Ahab poured 
forth ample promises of success, and one of them, 
named Zedekiah, resorting to material symbols, 
made him horns of iron, saying, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, with these shalt thou smite the Syrians till 
they be consumed.’ Still Jehoshaphat was not 
satisfied ; and the answer to his further inquiries 
extorted from him a rebuke of the reluctance 
which Ahab manifested to call Micah, ‘ the pro- 
phet of the Lord.’ The fearless words of this 
prophet did not make the impression upon the 
king of Judah which might have been expected; 
or, probably, he then felt himself too deeply bound 
in honour to recede. He went to the fatal battle 
of Ramoth-Gilead, and there nearly became the 
victim of a plan whch Ahab had laid for his own 
safety at the expense of his too-confiding ally. He 
persuaded Jehoshaphat to appear as king, while he 
himself went disguised to the battle. This brought 
the heat of the contest around him, as the Syrians 
took him for Ahab ; and if they had not in time 


discovered their mistake, he would certainly have 
been slain. Ahab was killed, and the battle 
lost [Ahab] ; but Jehoshaphat escaped, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

On his return from this imprudent expedition 
he was met by the just reproaches of the prophet 
Jehu. The best atonement he could make for 
this error was by the course he actually took. 
He resumed his labours in the further extirpation 
of idolatry, in the instruction of the people, and 
the improvement of his realm. He now made 
a tour of his kingdom in person, that he might 
see the ordinances of God duly established, and 
witness the due execution of his intentions respect- 
ing the instruction of the people in the divine 
law. This tour enabled him to discern many 
defects in the local administration of justice, 
which he then applied himself to remedy. He 
appointed magistrates in every city, for the de- 
termination of causes civil and ecclesiastical ; and 
the nature of the abuses to which the administra- 
tion of justice was in those days exposed, may be 
gathered from his excellent charge to them : — 
‘ Take heed what ye do, for ye judge not for 
man, but for the Lord, who is with you in the 
judgment. Wherefore now let the fear of the 
Lord be upon you ; take heed and do it : for 
there is no iniquity with the Lord our God, nor 
respect of persons, nor taking of gifts.’ Then he 
established a supreme council of justice at Jeru- 
salem, composed of priests, Levites, and ‘ the 
chiefs of the fathers to which difficult cases 
were referred, and appeals brought from the pro- 
vincial tribunals. This tribunal also was in- 
ducted by a weighty but short charge from the 
king, whose conduct in this and other matters 
places him at the very head of the monarchs who 
reigned over Judah as a separate kingdom. 

The activity of Jehoshaphat’s mind was then 
turned towards the revival of that maritime com- 
merce which had been established by Solomon. 
The land of Edom and the ports of the Elanitic 
Gulf were still under the power of Judah ; and 
in them the king prepared a fleet for the voyage 
to Ophir. Unhappily, however, he yielded to the 
wish of the king of Israel, and allowed him to 
take part in the enterprise. For this the expe- 
dition was doomed of God, and the vessels were 
wrecked almost as soon as they quitted port. 
Instructed by Eliezer, the prophet, as to the cause 
of this disaster, Jehoshaphat equipped a new fleet, 
and having this time declined the co-operation 
of the king of Israel, the voyage prospered. The 
trade was not, however, prosecuted with any zeal, 
and was soon abandoned [Commerce]. 

In accounting for the disposition of Jehosha- 
phat to contract alliances with the king of Israel, 
we are to remember that there existed a powerful 
tie between the two courts in the marriage of 
Jehoshaphat’s eldest son with Athaliah, the 
daughter of Ahab ; and, when we advert to the 
part in public affairs which that princess after- 
wards took, it may well be conceived that even 
thus early she possessed an influence for evil in 
the court of Judah. 

After the death of Ahaziah, king of Israel, 
Joram, his successor, persuaded Jehoshaphat to 
join him in an expedition against Moab. This 
alliance was, however, on political grounds, more 
excusable than the two former, as the Moabites, 
who were under tribute to Israel, might draw into 
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their cause the Edomites, wlio were tributary to 
Judah. Besides, Moab could be invaded with 
most advantage from the south, round by the end 
of the Dead Sea; and the king of Israel could 
not gain access to them in that quarter but by 
marching through the territories of Jehoshaphat. 
The latter not only joined Joram with his own 
army, but required Ins tributary, the king of 
Edom, to bring his forces into the field. During 
seven days' march through the wilderness of Edom, 
the army suffered much from want of water; and 
by the time the allies came in sight of the army 
of Moab, they were ready to perish from thirst. 
In this emergency the pious Jehoshaphat thought, 
as usual, of consulting the Lord ; and hearing 
that the prophet Elisha was in the camp, the 
three kings proceeded to his tent. For the sake 
of Jehoshaphat, and for his sake only, deliverance 
was promised ; and it came during the ensuing 
night, in the shape of an abundant supply of 
water, which rolled down the exhausted wadys, 
and filled the pools and hollow grounds. After- 
wards Jehoshaphat took his full part in the ope- 
rations of the campaign, till the armies were 
induced to withdraw in horror, by witnessing the 
dreadful act of Mesha, king of Moab, in offering 
up his eldest son in sacrifice upon the wall of the 
town in which he was shut up. 

This war kindled another much more dangerous 
to Jehoshaphat. The Moabites, being highly ex- 
asperated at the part he had taken against them, 
turned all their wrath upon him. They induced 
their kindred, the Ammonites, to join them, ob- 
tained auxiliaries from the Syrians, and even drew 
over the Edomites ; so I hat the strength of all the 
neighbouring nations may be said to have been 
united for this great enterprise. The allied forces 
entered the land of Judah and encamped at En- 
gedi, near the western border of the Dead Sea. In 
this extremity Jehoshaphat felt that all his defence 
lay with God. A solemn fast was held, and the 
people repaired from the towns to Jerusalem to 
seek help of the Lord. In the presence of the 
assembled multitude the king, in the court of the 
temple, offered up a fervent prayer to God, con- 
cluding with — *0 our God, wilt thou not judge 
them, for ire have no might against t his great 
company that cometli against us, neither know 
we what to do; hut our eyes are ujH)ii thee.’ 
He ceased ; and in the midst of the silence 
which ensued, a voice was raised pronouncing 
deliverance in the name of the Lord, and telling 
them to go out on the morrow to the cliffs over- 
looking the camj) of the enemy, and see them 
all overthrown without a blow from them. The 
voire wils that of Jahnziel, one of the Levifes. 
His words came to pass. The allies quarrelled 
among themselves and destroyed each other ; so 
that when the .Indahites came the next day they 
found their dreaded enemies all dead, and nothing 
was left for them hut to take the rieli spoils of the 
shun. This done, they returned w ith triumphal 
songs to Jerusalem. This great event was reeog- 
nised even by the neighbouring nations as tin' act 
ot God ; find so strong was tin* impression which 
it made u^on them, that the remainder of the 
good kings reign was altogether undisturbed. 
11m dentil, however, took place not very long 
alter this, at the age of sixty, after liming reigned 
twenty-live years, n.c. fiiMh lie left the king- 
dom in a prosjMTous condition to his eldest son 


Jehoram, whom he had in the last years of his 
life associated with him in the government. 

* Jehoshaphat, who sought the Lord with all his 
heart, 1 was the character given to this king by 
Jehu, when, on that account, he gave to his 
grandsire an honourable grave (2 Chron. xxii. 9). 
And this, in fact, was the sum and substance of 
his character. The Hebrew annals offer the ex- 
ample of no king who more carefully squared 
all his conduct by the principles of the theocracy. 
He kept the Lord always before his eyes, and 
was in all things obedient to his will when made 
known to him by the prophets. Few of the kings 
of Judah manifested so much zeal for the real 
welfare of his people, or took measures so judi- 
cious to promote it. His good talents, the bene- 
volence of his disposition, and his generally sound 
judgment are shown not only in the great mea- 
sures of domestic policy which distinguished his 
reign, but by the manner in which they were 
executed. No trace can he found in him of that 
pride which dishonoured some and ruined others 
of the kings who preceded and followed him. 
Most of his errors arose from that dangerous fa- 
cility of temper which sometimes led him to act 
against the dictates of his naturally sound judg- 
ment, or prevented that judgment from being 
fairly exercised. The kingdom of Judah was 
never happier or more prosperous than under his 
reign; and this, perhaps, is the highest praise 
that can be given to any king. 

JEHOSHAPHAT, VALLEY OF, the name 
now given to the valley which bounds Jerusalem 
oil the east, and separates it from the Mount of 
Olives [Jerusalem]. 

In Joel iii. 2, 12, we read, c the Lord w ill 
gather all nations in the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and plead with them there/ Many interpreters, 
Jewish and Christian, conclude from this that 
the last judgment is to take place in the above- 
mentioned valley. But there is no reason to snp- 
jxise that the valley then bore any such name; 
and ‘more discreet interpreters understand the text 
to denote a valley in which some great victory 
was to be won, most probably bv Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which should utterly discomfit the ancient 
enemies of Israel, and resemble the victory which 
Jehoshaphat obtained over the Ammonites, Moul>- 
ites, and Edomites (2 Chron. x\. 22-20)* Other* 
translate tin* name Jehoshaphat into (uni's jut!*]- 
))icnt y and thus read, 4 the valley of God's judg- 
ment,' which is doubtless symbolical, like * the 
valley of decision,’ i. c. of punishment, in the same 
chapter. 

J KIIOSIIEBA, (laughter of Jthoram, sUti r 
of Aha/iali, and aunt of Joasb, kings of Judah. 
The List of these owed hi* life to her, mid his 
crown to her husband, the high-priot Jdioiada 
[J mini vi) v ]. 

JEHOVAH (HjrV), or ratio r jvrhnp* J vm mi 
rnrV ), according to the muling tugpntted 1} 
las n hi, ILmrnick, and other* -the name by 
which God was phwnrd to make liumelf known, 
under the covenant, to the nncinit Hebrew* 
(Kxod. v i. 2, J . The iunnot of tin* name ha* 
been considered under the head (ion. 

J 1.111/ (%OrV, Go#/ Sept, 'lot*; (\*d. Ah \ 
*Ki7joi»q tcntli king of Israel, and founder of it* 
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fourth dynasty, who began to reign in B.c. 884, 
and reigned twenty-eight years. 

Jehu held a command in the Israelite army 
posted at Ramoth Gilead to hold in check the 
Syrians, who of late years had made strenuous 
efforts to extend their frontier to the Jordan, and 
had possessed themselves of much of the territory 
of the Israelites east of that river. The contest 
was in fact still carried on which had begun 
many years before in the reign of Ahab, the 
present king's father, who had lost his life in 
battle before this very Ramoth Gilead. Ahaziah, 
king of Judah, had taken part with Joram, king 
of Israel, in this war ; and as the latter had 
been severely wounded in a recent action, and 
had gone to Jezreel to be healed of his wounds, 
Ahaziah had also gone thither on a visit of sym- 
pathy to him. 

In this state of affairs a council of war was 
held among the military commanders in camp, 
when very unexpectedly one of the disciples of the 
prophets, known for such by his garb, appeared 
at the door of the tent, and called forth Jehu, de- 
claring that he had a message to deliver to him. 
He had been sent by Elisha the prophet, in dis- 
charge of a duty which long before bad been 
confided by the Lord to Elijah (1 Kings xix. 16), 
and from him had devolved on his successor. 
When they were alone the young man drew forth 
a horn of oil and poured it upon Jehu’s head, with 
the words, ‘ Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, I 
have anointed thee king over the people of the 
Lord, even over Israel. And thou shalt smite 
the house of Ahab thy master, that I may avenge 
the blood of my servants the prophets, and the 
blood of all the servants of the Lord, at the hand 
of Jezebel’ (2 Kings ix. 7, 8). Surprising as 
this message must have been, and awful the duty 
which it imposed, Jehu was fully equal to the 
task and the occasion. He returned to the coun- 
cil, probably with an altered air, for he was asked 
what had been the communication of the young 
prophet to him. He told them plainly; and 
they were obviously ripe for defection from the 
house of Ahab, for they were all delighted at 
the news, and taking him in triumph to ‘ the top 
of the stairs,’ they spread their mantles beneath 
his feet, and proclaimed him king by sound of 
trumpet in the presence of all the troops. 

Jehu was not a man to lose any advantage 
through remissness. He immediately entered his 
chariot, in order that his presence at Jezreel should 
be the first announcement which Joram could 
receive of this revolution. 

As soon as the advance of Jehu and his party 
was seen in the distance by the watchmen upon 
the palace-tower in Jezreel, two messengers were 
successively sent forth to meet him, and were 
commanded by Jehu to follow in his rear. But 
when the watchman reported that he could now 
recognise the furious driving of Jehu, Joram 
went forth himself to meet him, and was accom- 
panied by the king of Judah. They met in the 
field of Naboth, so fatal to the house of Ahab. 
The king saluted him with ( Is it peace, Jehu?’ 
and received the answer, ‘ What peace, so long 
as the whoredoms (idolatries) of thy mother Jezebel 
and her witchcrafts are so many?* This com- 
pletely opened the eyes of Joram, who exclaimed 
to the king of Judah, ‘ There is treachery, O 
Ahaziah !' and turned to flee. But Jehu felt no | 


infirmity of purpose, and knew that the slightest 
wavering might be fatal to him. He therefore 
drew a bow with his full strength and sent forth 
an arrow which passed through the king’s heart. 
Jehu caused the body to be thrown back into the 
field of Naboth, out of which he had passed in his 
attempt at flight, and grimly remarked to Bidkar 
his captain, ‘ Remember how that, when I and 
thou rode together after Ahab his father, the Lord 
laid this burden upon him.’ The king of Judah 
contrived to escape, but not without a wound, of 
which he afterwards died at Megiddo [Ahaziah]. 
Jehu then entered the city, whither the news of 
this transaction had already preceded him. As 
he passed under the walls of the palace Jezebel 
herself, studiously arrayed for effect, appeared at 
one of the windows, and saluted him with a 
question such as might have shaken a man of 
weaker nerves, ‘Had Zimri peace, who slew his 
master?’ But Jehu was unmoved, and instead 
of answering her, called out, ‘ Who is on my side, 
who?’ when several eunuchs made their appear- 
ance at the window, to whom he cried, ‘ Throw 
her down !’ and immediately this proud and 
guilty woman lay a blood-stained corpse in the 
road, and was trodden under foot by the horses 
[Jezebel], Jehu then went in and took pos- 
session of the palace. 

He was now master of Jezreel, which was, next 
to Samaria, the chief town of the kingdom ; but 
he could not feel secure while the capital itself 
was in the hands of the royal family, and of 
those who might be supposed to feel strong at- 
tachment to the house of Ahab. The force of 
the blow which he had struck was, however, felt 
even in Samaria. When therefore he wrote to 
the persons in authority there the somewhat 
ironical but designedly intimidating counsel, to 
set up one of the young princes in Samaria as 
king and fight out the matter which lay between 
them, they sent a very submissive answer, giving 
in their adhesion, and professing their readiness to 
obey in all things his commands. A second letter 
from Jehu tested this profession in a truly horrid 
and exceedingly Oriental manner, requiring them 
to appear before him on the morrow, bringing 
with them the heads of all the royal princes in 
Samaria. A fallen house meets with little pity in 
the East ; and when the new king left his palace 
the next morning, he found seventy human heads 
piled up in two heaps at his gate. There, in the 
sight of these heaps, Jehu took occasion to explain 
his conduct, declaring that he must be regarded 
as the appointed minister of the divine decrees, 
pronounced long since against the house of Ahab 
by the prophets, not one of whose words should 
fall to the ground. He then continued his pro- 
scriptions by exterminating in Jezreel not only all 
in whose veins the blood of the condemned race 
flowed, but also — by a considerable stretch of his 
commission — those officers, ministers, and crea- 
tures of the late government, who, if suffered to 
live, would most likely be disturbers of his own 
reign. He llien proceeded to Samaria. So rapid 
had been these proceedings that he met some of 
the nephews of the king of Judah, who were going 
to join their uncle at Jezreel, and had as yet heard 
nothing of the revolution which had taken place. 
These also perished under Jehu's now fully- 
awakened thirst for blood, to the number of forty- 
two persons. 
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On the way lie took up info his chariot the 
pious Jehonadab the Rechabite, whose austere 
virtue and respected character would, as he felt, 
go far to hallow his proceedings in the eyes of 
the multitude. At Samaria he continued the 
extirpation of the persons more intimately con- 
nected witli the late government. This, far from 
be i ng in any way singular, is a common circum- 
stance in eastern revolutions. But the great 
object of Jelm was to exterminate the ministers 
and more devoted adherents of Baal, who had 
been much encouraged by Jezebel. There was 
even a temple to this idol in Samaria; and Jehu, 
never scrupulous about the means of reaching 
objects which he believed to be good, laid a snare 
by which he hoped to cut off the main body of 
Baal's ministers at one blow. He professed to 

I) C a more zealous servant of Baal than Aliab 
had been, and proclaimed a great festival in his 
honour, at which none but his true servants were 
to be present. The prophets, priests, and oflicers 
of Baal assembled from all parts for this great 
sacrifice, and sacerdotal vestments were given to 
them, that none of Jehovah's worshippers might 
be taken for them. When the temple was full, 
soldiers were posted so that none might escape ; 
and so soon as the sacrifice had been oll'ered, the 
word was given by the king, the soldiers entered 
the temple, and put all the worshippers to the 
sword. The temple itself was then demolished, 
the images overthrown, and the site turned into a 
common jakes. 

Notwithstanding this zeal of Jelm in extermi- 
nating the grosser idolatries which had grown up 
under his immediate predecessors, he was not 
prepared to subvert the policy which had led 
Jeroboam and his successors to maintain the 
schismatic establishment of the golden calve3 in 

J) an and Beth-el. The grounds of this policy are 

explained in the article J kkoiioam, a refeience 
t) which will show the grounds of John's hesita- 
tion in this matter. This was, however, a crime 
in him — the worship rendered to the golden calves 
being plainly contrary to the law; and he should 
ha\e felt that lie who had ap|yointed him to the 
throne would have maintained him in it, notwith- 
standing the apparent dangers which might seem 
likely to emne from permitting his subjects to 
repair at the great festivals to the iiietrojxdis of 
the rival kingdom, which was the centre of the 
the >erat ieal worship and of sacerdotal service. 
Here .b hit fell short: and this very policy, ap- 
parently ho prudent mid far-sighted, by which he 
Imped to secure the Mobility and independence of 
his kingdom, was that on account of which the 
term df rule granted to his dynasty was shortened. 
For this, it was foretold that his dynasty should 
extend only to four generations; and for this, the 
di% ine aid was withheld from him in his wars 
with the Syrians under lia/.ael on the eastern 
! rentier. Hence the war was disastrous to him, 
and the Syrians were able to maintain themselves 
in tin* p)sse sion of a great part of his teriitories 
Ix'yond the .Iordan. He died in n.r. and 

was buried in Samaria, lcating the throne to Ins 
sen .lehoaha/,. 

There is nothing difficult to Nimh rMmid in the 
character of Jehu. He was oh* of tlio e dee inis e, 
ttrrihle, and ambitions, yet prudent, ealculat ing, 
and passionless men, w lioin God from time to time 
raises tip to change the fate of empires and execute 


his judgments on the earth. He boasted of his zeal 
— ‘ come and see my zeal for the Lord ’ — but at the 
bottom it was zeal for Jehu. His zeal was great 
so long as it led to acts which squared with his own 
interests, but it cooled marvellously when required 
to take a direction in his judgment less favourable 
to them. Even his zeal in extirpating the idolatry 
of Baal is not free from suspicion. The altar of 
Baal was that which Aliah had associated with 
his throne, and in overturning the latter he could 
not prudently let the former stand, surrounded as 
it was by attached adherents of the house which 
he had extirpated (2 Kings ix.-x.). 

2. JEHU, son of Hanani, a prophet, who was 
sent to pronounce upon Baasha, king of Israel, 
and his house, the. same awful doom which had 
been already executed upon the house of Jeroboam 
(1 Kings xvi. 1-7), The same prophet was, many 
years after, commissioned to reprove Jchosliaphat 
for his dangerous connection with the house of 
Aliah (2 Cliron. xix. 2). 

JKPHTIIAH (nn??, opener; Sept. ’I c<pOie) 9 
ninth judge of Israel, of the tribe of Manasseh. 
He was the son of a person named Gilead by a 
concubine. After the death of his father he was 
expelled from his home by the envy of his 
brothers, who refused lnm any share of the 
heritage, and he withdrew to the land of Tub, 
beyond the frontier of the Hebrew territories. It 
is clear that he had before this distinguished 
himself by bis daring character and j>kill in 
arms ; fur no sooner was his withdrawmeut known 
than a great number of men of desperate fortunes 
repaired to him, and he became their chief. 1 1 is 
position was now very similar to that of David 
when he w ithdrew from the court of Saul. To 
maintain the people wdio had thus linked their 
fortunes with his, there was no other resource than 
that sort of brigandage which is accounted ho- 
nourable in the East, so long as it is exorcised 
against public or private enemies, and is not 
marked by needless cruelty or outrage. Even 
our different climate and maimers nflbrd some 
parallel in the Robin Hoods of former days ; in 
the border forays, when England and Scotland 
were ostensibly at peace; and — in principle, 
however great the formal difference — in the au- 
thorized and popular piracies of Drake, Raleigh, 
and the other naval heroes of the Elizabethan 
era. So Jephthah routined his aggressions to the 
borders of the small neighbouring nation**, who 
were in some sort regarded as the natural enemies 
of Israel, c\ en when there was no actual war U*- 
tween them. 

Jephth.ih led this kind of life for Home years, 
during which his d. idling exploits and aiiccoMu! 
enterprises procured him a higher military reputa- 
tion than any other man of his time enjoy id. The 
qualities required to ensme Mirrens ill such upcni- 
tions were little differ* lit from those required in 
actual warfare, as waif.ire w is conducted in the 
East Indore fire-, inns came into gentral use ; and 
hence tin* reputation which mifM l>e thus ,u - 
quired was more truly military than is easily 
Conceivable by modern and occnh ntal reader*. 

Afn r the dmth of .lair tin* Uraflitf* gradually 
fell into their f.uoimte idolatries, and were 
punidied by subjection to the lMnlisf ins in the 
west of tin* Jordan, mid to the Ammonite* on the 
t <ast of that liter. The opprevdou wlmli they 
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sustained for eighteen years became at length so 
heavy that they recovered their senses and re- 
turned to the God of their fathers with humilia- 
tion and tears ; and he was appeased, and promised 
them deliverance from their affliction (b.c. 1113). 

The tribes beyond the Jordan having resolved 
to oppose the Ammonites, Jephthah seems to 
occur to every one as the most fitting leader. A 
deputation was accordingly sent to invite him to 
take the command. After some demur, on ac- 
count of the treatment he had formerly received, 
lie consented. The rude hero commenced his 
operations with a degree of diplomatic considera- 
tion and dignity for which we are not prepared. 
The Ammonites being assembled in force for one 
of those ravaging incursions by which the} 7 had re- 
peatedly desolated the land, he sent to their camp 
a formal complaint of the invasion, and a demand 
of the ground of their proceeding. This is highly 
interesting, because it shows that even in that 
age a cause for war was judged necessary — no 
one being supposed to war without provocation ; 
and in this case Jephthah demanded what cause 
the Ammonites alleged to justify their aggressive 
operations. Their answer was, that the land of 
the Israelites beyond the Jordan was theirs. It 
had originally belonged to them, from whom it 
had been taken by the Amorites, who had been 
dispossessed by the Israelites : and on this ground 
they claimed the restitution of these lands. 
Jephthah's reply laid down the just principle 
which has been followed out in the practice of 
civilized nations, and is maintained by all the 
great writers on the law of nations. The land 
belonged to the Israelites by right of conquest 
from the actual possessors ; and they could not 
be expected to recognise any antecedent claim of 
former possessors, for whom they had not acted, 
who had rendered them no assistance, and who had 
themselves displayed hostility against the Israel- 
ites. It was not to be expected that they would 
conquer the country from the powerful kings who 
had it in possession, for the mere purpose of re- 
storing it to the ancient occupants, of whom they 
had no favourable knowledge, and of whose pre- 
vious claims they were scarcely cognizant. But 
the Ammonites re-asserted their former views, and 
on this issue they took the field. 

When Jephthah set forth against the Ammon- 
ites he solemnly vowed to the Lord, c If thou 
shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon 
into my hands, then it shall be, that whatsoever 
cometh forth of the doors of my house to meet me, 
when I return in peace from the children of Am- 
mon, shall surely be the Lord's, and I will offer 
it up for a burnt offering.’ He was victorious. 
The Ammonites sustained a terrible overthrow. 
He did return in peace to his house in Mizpeh. 
As he drew nigh his house, the one that came 
forth to meet him was his own daughter, his only 
child, in whom his heart was bound up. She, 
with her fair companions, came to greet the tri- 
umphant hero ‘ with timbrels and with dances.’ 
But he no sooner saw her than he rent his robes, 
and cried, ‘ Alas, my daughter ! thou hast brought 
me very low ; . . . for I have opened my mouth 
unto the Lord, and cannot go back.’ Nor did 
she ask it. She replied, ‘My father, if thou hast 
opened thy mouth unto the Lord, do to me ac- 
cording to that which has proceeded out of thy 
mouth ; forasmuch as the Lord hath taken ven- 


geance for thee of thine enemies, the children of 
Ammon.’ But after a pause she added, ‘ Let 
this thing be done for me : let me alone two 
months, that I may go up and down upon the 
mountains, and bewail my virginity, I and my 
fellows/ Her father of course assented ; and 
when the time expired she returned, and, we are 
told, ‘ he did with her according to his vow.’ It 
is then added that it became ‘ a custom in Israel, 
that the daughters of Israel went yearly to lament 
the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite three days 
in the year/ 

The victory over the Ammonites was followed 
by a quarrel with the proud and powerful 
Ephraimites on the west of the Jordan. This 
tribe was displeased at having had no share in 
the glory of the recent victory, and a large body of 
men belonging to it, who had crossed the river to 
share in the action, used very high and threatening 
language when they found their services were not 
required. Jephthah, finding his remonstrances 
had no effect, re-assembled some of his disbanded 
troops and gave the Ephraimites battle, when they 
were defeated with much loss. The victors 
seized the fords of the Jordan, and when any one 
came to pass over, they made him pronounce the 
word Shibboleth [an ear of corn], but if he could 
not give the aspiration, and pronounced the word 
as Sibboleth , they knew him for an Ephraimite, 
and slew him on the spot. This is a remarkable 
instance of the dialectical differences, answering 
to the varieties in our provincialisms, which had 
already sprung up among the tribes, and of which 
other instances occur in Scripture. 

Jephthah judged Israel six years, during which 
we have reason to conclude that the exercise of 
his authority was almost if not altogether con- 
fined to the country east of the Jordan. 

Volumes have been written on the subject of 
‘ Jephthah’s rash vow ; ’ the question being 
whether, in doing to his daughter ‘ according to 
his vow,’ he really did offer her in sacrifice or not. 
The negative has been stoutly maintained by 
many able pens, from a natural anxiety to clear 
the character of one of the heroes in Israelj from 
so dark a stain. But the more the plain rules of 
common sense have been exercised in our view of 
biblical transactions ; and the better we have suc- 
ceeded in realizing a distinct idea of the times in 
which Jephthah lived and of the position which he 
occupied, the less reluctance there has been to 
admit the interpretation which the first view of 
the’passage suggests to every reader, which is, that 
he really did offer her in sacrifice. The expla- 
nation which denies this maintains that she was 
rather doomed to perpetual celibacy ; and this, as 
it appears to us, on the strength of phrases which, to 
one who really understands the character of the 
Hebrew people and their language, suggest no- 
thing more than that it was considered a lament- 
able thing for any daughter of Israel to die 
childless. To live unmarried was required by no 
law, custom, or devotement among the Jews : no 
one had a right to impose so odious a condition 
on another, nor is any such condition implied or 
expressed in the vow which Jephthah uttered. To 
get rid of a difficulty which has no place in the text, 
but arises from our reluctance to receive that text 
in its obvious meaning — we invent a new thing in 
Israel, a thing never heard of among the Hebrews 
in ancient or modern times, and more entirely 
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opposed to their peculiar notions than any thing 
which the wit of man ever devised — such as that 
a damsel should he consecrated to perpetual vir- 
ginity in consequence of a vow of her father, 
which vow itself says nothing of the kind. If 
people allow themselves to be influenced in their 
interpretations of Scripture by dislike to take the 
words in their obvious meaning, we might at 
least expect that the explanations they would 
have us receive should be in accordance with the 
notions of the Hebrew people, instead of being en- 
tirely and obviously opposed to them. The Jewish 
commentators themselves generally admit that 
Jephthah really sacrificed his daughter; and even 
go so far as to allege that the change in the pon- 
tifical dynasty from the house of Eleazar to that of 
Ithamar was caused by the high-priest of the time 
having suffered this transaction to take place. 

It is very true that human sacrifices were for- 
bidden by the law. lint in the rude and un- 
settled age in which the judges lived, when the 
Israelites had adopted a vast number of errone- 
ous notions and practices from their heathen 
neighbours, many tilings were done, even by 
good men, which the law forbade quite as posi- 
tively as human sacrifice. Such, for instance, 
was the setting up of the altar by Gideon at bis 
native Ophrah, in direct but undesigned opposi- 
tion to one of the most stringent enactments of the 
Mosaical code. 

It is certain that human sacrifice was deemed 
meritorious and propitiatory by the neighbouring 
nations [Sacrifice] ; and, consideringdhe manner 
of life the hero had led, the recent idolatries in 
which the people had been plunged, and the 
peculiarly vague notions of the tribes beyond the 
Jordan, it is highly probable that be contemplated 
from the first a human sacrifice, as the most costly 
offering to God known to him. It is diflicult to con- 
ceive that he could expect any other creature than 
a human being to come forth out of the door of 
his house to meet him on bis return. 1 1 is house 
was surely not a place for flocks and herds, nor 
could any animal be expected to come forth ‘ to 
meet him,’ i.c. with the purpose of meeting him, 
on his return. We think it likely that he even con- 
templated the possibility that Ins daughter might 
be (lie person to come forth, and that lie took merit 
to himself for not expressly withholding even his 
only child from the o|**ration of a vow which he 
deemed likely to promote the success of his arms. 
His aflliction when his daughter actually came 
forth is quite compatible with this notion; and 
the depth of that aflliction is scarcely reconcil- 
able with any other alternative than the actual 
sacrifice. 

If we again look at the text, Jephthah vows 
that whatsoever came forth from the door of his 
house to meet him ‘ shall surely be the Lord’s, 
and I will offer it up for a burnt-offering,’ which, 
in fact, was the regular way of making a thing 
wholly the Lord’s. Afterwards we are told that 
* lie did with her according to his vmv/ that is, 
according to the plain meaning of plain words, 
ollered her for a burnt-offering. Then follows the 
intimation that tla* daughters of Israel lamented 
her four days every year. People lament tla* dead, 
not the living, I'he whole story is consistent and 
intelligible, while tla* sacrifice is understood to 
have actually taken place ; but become* per- 
plexed and difficult as boon us we begin to turn 
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aside from this obvious meaning in search of re- 
condite explanations. 

The circumstances of this immolation we can 
never know. It probably took place at some one 
of the altars beyond the Jordan. That it took 
place at the altar of the tabernacle, and that the 
high-priest was the sacrifice^ as painters usually 
represent the scene, and even as some Jewish 
writers believe, is outrageously contrary to all the 
probabilities of the case. 

Professor Bush, in bis elaborate note on the text, 
maintains with ns that a human sacrifice was 
all along contemplated. But he suggests that 
during the two months, Jephthah might have ob- 
tained better information respecting the nature 
of vows, by which be would have learned that his 
daughter could not be legally offered, but might 
be redeemed at a valuation (Lev. xxvii. 2-12). 
This is possible, and is much more likely than the 
popular alternative of perpetual celibacy ; but we 
have serious doubts whether even this meets the 
conclusion that ‘ he did with her according to his 
vow.’ Besides, in this case, where was the ground 
for the annual c lamentations’ of the daughters of 
Israel, or even for the ‘ celebrations’ which some 
understand the word to mean ? See the Notes 
of the Pictorial Bible and Bush’s Notes on 
Judges; comp. Calmet’s Dissertation sur le 
Pceu de Jephte , in Comment . Lit feral, tom. ii. ; 
Dresde, Votum Jcphthcc cx Autiq. Juduica illustr. 
1778; Randolf, Erkliir . d. Gclubdcs Jcphtha, in 
Eichhoru’s Bepertorium y \ iii. 13; Lightfoot’s Ilar- 
mony , under Judges xi., Erubhin , cap. xvi., Ser- 
mon on Judges xi. 39; Bp. Russell’s Connection 
of Sacred and Profane History , i. 179-492. 

JEREMIAH (•irVp’V and .TET, raised up 
or appointed by God ; Sept. ‘Iepejufas) was the 
son of* Hilkiah, a priest of Anathoth, in the land 
of Benjamin [Anathoth]. Many have sup- 
posed that his father was the high-priest of the 
same name (2 Kings xxii. 8), who found the 
book of the law in the eighteenth year of Josiah 
(Umbreit, Praktischer Commcntar uber din 
Jercmia , p. x.; see Carpzov, Jntrod . part iii. p. 
130). This, however, seems improbable on several 
grounds : — first, there is nothing in the writ ings of 
Jeremiah to lead us to think that bis father was 
more than an ordinary priest (‘ Hilkiah [one] of 
the priests/ Jcr. i. 1); — again, the name Hilkiah 
was common amongst the Jews (see 2 Kings x\ iii. 
13; 1 Chron. vi. If), xxvi. 11 ; Neh. \ iii. 1; 

Jer. xxix. 3); — and lastly, bis residence at Atia- 
tlioth is evidence that lie belonged to the line (if 
Abiathar (1 Kings ii. 20-33), who was dcjHwcd 
from the high-priest *s oilier by Solomon: nfti r 
which time the office appears to June remained in 
the line of Zudok. Jcruniuli was \ery young 
when the word of the Lord f*ir>t came to him 
(eli. i. <i). This cm nt took place in the 
thirteenth year of Josiah (n.c.t»29, whilst the 
youthful prophet still Used lit Anathoth. It would 
Menu that he n m. lined in his natiu* city several 
years, hut lit length, in order to e'scajie the |h*im*- 
entiun of his fellow tow iisinm (eh. \i. 21 , ami 
even of his own family (th. \ii. t» . us well as 
to hn\e a w ider field for his txutions, he Irll 
Anathoth and took up his nsidcnce nt Jerusalem. 
I’he finding of the LhA of the law*, five \cnn 
after tin* commence inriit of his pie diction*. imiM 
have produced a poueifnl influence on the mind 
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of Jeremiah, and king Josiah no doubt found 
him a powerful ally in carrying into effect the 
reformation of religious worship (2 Kings xxiii. 
1-25). During the reign of this monarch, we 
may readily believe that Jeremiah would be in no 
way molested in his work ; and that from the 
time of his quitting Anathoth to the eighteenth 
year of his ministry, he probably uttered his 
warnings without interruption, though with 
little success (see ch. xi,). Indeed, the refor- 
mation itself was nothing more than the forcible 
repression of idolatrous and heathen rites, and the 
re-establishment of the external service of God, by 
the command of the king. No sooner, therefore, 
was the influence of the court on behalf of the 
true religion withdrawn, than it was evident that 
no real improvement had taken place in the 
minds of the people. Jeremiah, who hitherto was 
at least protected by the influence of the pious 
king Josiah, soon became the object of attack, as 
he must doubtless have long been the object of 
dislike, to those whose interests were identified 
with the corruptions of religion. We hear nothing 
of the prophet during the three months which 
constituted the short reign of Jehoahaz ; but ‘ in 
the beginning of the reign of Jehoiakim ’ the 
prophet was interrupted in his ministry by ‘ the 
priests and the prophets,’ who with the populace 
brought him before the civil authorities, urging 
that capital punishment should be inflicted on 
him for his threatenings of evil on the city unless 
the people amended their ways (ch. xxvi). The 
princes seem to have been in some degree aware 
of the results which the general corruption was 
bringing on the state, and if they did not them- 
selves yield to the exhortations of the prophet, 
they acknowledged that he spoke in the name of 
the Lord, and were quite averse from so openly 
renouncing His authority as to put His messenger 
to death. It appears, however, that it was rather 
owing to the personal influence of one or two, 
especially Ahikam, than to any general feeling 
favourable to Jeremiah, that his life was preserved; 
and it would seem that he was then either placed 
under restraint, or else was in so much danger 
from the animosity of his adversaries as to make it 
prudent for him not to appear in public. In the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim (b.c. GOG) he was com- 
manded to write the predictions which had been 
given through him, and to read them to the people. 
From the cause, probably, which we have inti- 
mated above, he was, as lie says, ‘shut up,’ and 
could not himself go into the house of the Lord 
(ch. xxxv i. 5). He therefore deputed Baruch to 
write the predictions after him, and to read them 
publicly on the fast-day. These threatenings 
being thus anew made public, Baruch was sum- 
moned before the princes to give an account of 
the manner in which the roll containing them 
had come into his possession. The princes, who, 
without strength of principle to oppose the wicked- 
ness of the king, had sufficient respect for religion, 
as well as sagacity enough to discern the importance 
ol listening to the voice of God’s prophet, advised 
both Ilaruch and Jeremiah to conceal themselves, 
whilst they endeavoured to influence the mind of 
the king by reading the roll to him. The result 
showed that their precautions were not needless. 
The bold self-will and reckless daring of the 
monarch refused to listen to any advice, even 
though coming with the professed sanction of the 


Most High. Having read three or four leaves ‘ he 
cut the roll with the penknife and cast it into the 
fire that was on the hearth, until all the roll was 
consumed,’ and gave immediate orders for the 
apprehension of Jeremiah and Baruch, who, how- 
ever, were both preserved from the vindictive 
monarch. Of the history of Jeremiah during the 
eight or nine remaining years of the reign of 
Jehoiakim we have no certain account. At the 
command of God he procured another roll, in 
which he wrote all that was in the roll de- 
stroyed by the king, c and added besides unto 
them many like words ’ (ch. xxxvi. 32). In 
the short reign of his successor Jehoiachin or 
Jeconiah, we find him still uttering his voice 
of warning (see ch. xiii. 18 ; comp. 2 Kings 
xxiv. 12, and ch. xxii. 24-30), though without 
effect. It was probably either during this reign, 
or at the commencement of the reign of Zedekiah, 
that he was put in confinement by Pashur, the 
6 chief governor of the house of the Lord/ He 
seems, however, soon to have been liberated, as we 
find that c they had not put him into prison’ when 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar commenced the 
siege of Jerusalem. The Chaldseans drew oil 
their army for a time, on the report of help 
coming from Egypt to the besieged city ; and 
now feeling the danger to be imminent, and yet 
a ray of hope brightening their prospects, the king 
entreated Jeremiah to pray to the Lord for them. 
The hopes of the king were not responded to in 
the message which Jeremiah received from God. 
He was assured that the Egyptian army should 
return to their own land, that the Chaldseans 
should come again, and that they should take the 
city and burn it with fire (ch. xxxvii. 7, 8). The 
princes, apparently irritated by a message so con- 
trary to their wishes, made the departure of J ere- 
miah from the city, during the short respite, the 
pretext for accusing him of deserting to the 
Chaldseans, and he was forthwith cast into prison. 
The king seems to have been throughout inclined 
to favour the prophet, and sought to know from 
him the word of the Lord ; but he was wholly 
under the influence of the princes, and dared not 
communicate with him except in secret (ch.xxxviii. 
14, 28) ; much less could he follow advice so 
obnoxious to their views as that which the prophet 
gave. Jeremiah, therefore, more from the hos- 
tility of the princes than the inclination of the 
king, was still in confinement when the city was 
taken. Nebuchadnezzar formed a more just esti- 
mate of his character and of the value of his 
counsels, and gave a special charge to his captain 
Nebuzar*adan, not only to provide for him but to 
follow his advice(ch. xxxix.12). He was accord- 
ingly taken from the prison and allowed free 
choice either to go to Babylon, where doubtless he 
would have been held in honour in the royal 
court, or to remain with his own people. We 
need scarcely be told that he who had devoted 
more than forty years of unrequited service to the 
welfare of his falling country, should choose 
to remain with the remnant of his people rather 
than seek the precarious fame which might await 
him at the court of the King of Babylon. Ac- 
cordingly he went to Mizpah with Gedaliah, 
whom the Babylonian monarch had appointed 
governor of Judaea ; and after his murder, sought 
to persuade Johanan, who was then the recognised 
leader of the people, to remain in the land, assur- 
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ing him and the people, hy a message from God 
in answer to their inquiries, that if they did so 
the Lord would build them up, hut if they went 
to Egypt the evils which they sought to escape 
should come upon them there (ch. xlii.). The 
people refused to attend to the divine message, and 
under the command of Johanan went into Egypt, 
taking Jeremiah and Baruch along with them 
(ch. xliii.b). In Egypt the prophet still sought to 
turn the people to the Lord, from whom they had 
so long and so deeply" revolted (ch. xliv.); but his 
writings give us no subsequent information re- 
specting his personal history. Ancient traditions 
assert that he spent the remainder of his life in 
Egypt. According to the pseudo-Epiphanius he 
was stoned by the people at Taphnse (eV Tatyvcus'), 
the same as Tahpanhes, where the Jews were set- 
tled (/Jc Vitis Prophet . t. ii. p. 239, quoted by 
Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus V. T. t. i. p. 
1 1 10). It is said that his hones were removed by 
Alexander the Great to Alexandria (Carpzov, 
Inf rod. part iii. p. 138, where other traditions re- 
specting him will be found). 

Jeremiah was contemporary with Zeplmniah, 
Ilabakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. None of 
these, however, are in any remarkable way 
connected with him, except Ezekiel. The 
writings and character of these two eminent 
prophets furnish many very interesting points 
both of comparison and contrast. Both, during 
a long series of years, were labouring at the 
same time and for the same object. The re- 
presentations of both, far separated as they were 
from each other, are in substance singularly ac- 
cordant; yet there is at the same time a marked 
ditlerence in their inodes of statement, and a still 
more striking diversity in the character and 
natural Uis|M)sition of the two. No one who com- 
l>ares them can fail to perceive that the mind of 
Jeremiah was of a softer and more delicate tex- 
ture than that of his illustrious contemporary. 
His whole history convinces ns that lie was by 
nature? mild ami retiring (Ewahl, Prophcten des 
Alt. Bund. p. 2), highly susceptible and sensitive, 
e*|>ecially to sorrowful emotions, and rather in- 
clined, as we should imagine 4 , to shrink from elanger 
than to biave it. Vet, with this acute |K*rception 
ol injury, and natural repugnance from being 
‘a urm of strife,’ be never in the least degree 
shrinks from publicity ; nor is he at all intimidated 
hy reproach or insult, or even hy actual punish- 
ment and threatened death, when he has the 
message of God to deliver. Kings and priests, 
princes and people are npjioscd with the most 
n solute determination, and threatened, if they 
dimltcy, in the most emphatic terms. When he 
is alone, we hear him lamenting the hard lot 
which compelled him to sustain a character so 
alien to his natural temper; hut no sooner does 
the divine call summon him to hear test imoiiy for 
(md nnd against the evils which surrounded him, 
than he forgets his tears and complaints, and 
stands forth in the might of the Lord. He is, in 
truth, as remarkable an instance, though in a dif- 
ferent way, of the over|M>wermg iutlncnce of the 
di\ ii>e energy, as K/chiel. The one presents tin* 
»pei tacle ol the |Hiwer of divine inspiration acting 
on a mind naturally of the firmest texture, and 
at once imlnlning to itself every element of the 
*oul ; whilst the other furnisher an example, 
not less memorable, of moral courage sustained 


by the same divine inspiration against the con- 
stantly opposing influence of a love of retirement 
and strong susceptibility to impressions of out- 
ward evil. Ezekiel views the conduct of his 
countrymen as opposed to righteousness and 
truth, Jeremiah thinks of it rather as productive 
of evil and misery to themselves — Ezekiel's indig- 
nation is roused at the sins of his people, Jere- 
miah's pity is excited by the consequences of 
their sins — the former takes an objective, the lat- 
ter a subjective view of the evils by which both 
were surrounded. 

The style of Jeremiah corresponds with this 
view of the character of his mind ; though not 
deficient in power, it is peculiarly marked by 
pathos. He delights in the expression of the 
tender emotions, and employs all the resources of 
his imagination to excite corres| Kind ing feelings 
in his readers. He lias an irresistible sympathy 
with the miserable, which finds utterance in the 
most touching descriptions of their condition. 
He seizes with wonderful tact those circum- 
stances which point out the objects of his pity 
as the objects of sympathy, and founds his ex- 
postulations on the miseries which are thus exhi- 
bited. His book of Lamentations is an astonishing 
exhibition of his power to accumulate images of 
sorrow. The whole series of elegies has hut one 
object — the expression of sorrow for the forlorn 
condition of his country ; and yet lie presents 
this to us in so many lights, alludes to it by so 
many figures, that not only are his mournful 
strains not felt to be tedious reiterations, but the 
reader is captivated by tlie plaintive melancholy 
which pervades the whole. i Nullum, opinor,’ 
says Lowth (De Sacra Pocsi Jlcb ed. Mi- 
chaelis, p. 15S) ‘ aliuri extat poema u hi intra tarn 
breve spatimn tanta, tain felix, tain lecta, tain 

1 11 ust ris adjurictorum atque inmgiuum varieties 
eluceat. Quid tarn elegaus et j>oeticum, ac urhs 
ilia florentissima pridem et inter gerites princeps, 
mine sola serious, afilicta, vidua ; ileserta ab 
amicis, prodita a necoesariis ; trust ra tendons 

maims, nee invenieus qui earn consoletur 

Veruni omnes locos elegantes proferre, id sane esset 
totuni poema exscribere.* The style of Jeremiah 
is marked by the peculiarities which belong to 
the later Hebrew, and by the introduction of 
Aramaic forms (Kiclihorn, Kinhitung , vol. iii. 
p. 122; Geseniiis, (Je.schichte dtr Ilcb. Sprachc, 
p. 35). It was, we imagine, on this account 
that Jerome complained of a certain rusticity in 
Jeremiah’s style. Lowth, howexer, says lie can 
discover no traces of it, and regard# Jeremiah as 
nearly ( 4 qual in sublimity in many parts to 
Isaiah (Dr Sacra Pocsi Ihb ., p. I'Jd . 

The geuuineiM*# and eaiionirily of the writings 
of Jeremiah in general are established both by the 
testimony of ancient writers, run! by quotation* 
and references which occur in the New Testa- 
ment. Tim* tlu 4 son of Siracli rch rs to him as 
a prophet consecrated from tin* womb, and quotis 
from Jer. i. 10, the commission with which lie 
was intrusted (' ainbs iv pijrpa iryicbnh] *po- 
( piyrrjS t k £* > i*y *a) kcikoi i* xal a^riAAi f ti\ atracne* 
o(fci>5o/u7i' na\ Kaiajnnti * i>\* Kecln#. xliv 7 . In 

2 Mace. ii. l-S there i# a tradition resjvctmg hi* 

hiding the t.ilicrnacle and the ark in a rock, in 
which he i* called *\t(Hpia% J Philo 

f»|M\lk* of him IIS J*V J lTT7;t, If 

ami call* a pi**age whitli he qui te* fnnn Jir. 
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iii. 4, an oracle, xpWpdv (Eicliliorn, Einleitung , 
vol. i. p. 95). Josephus refers to him by name 
as the prophet who predicted the evils which were 
coming on the city, and speaks of him as the 
author of Lamentations (jueAoy OprjrriTLKiu) which 
are still existing ( Antiq ., lib. x. 5. 1). His 
writings are included in the list of canonical 
books given by Mel i to, Origen (whose words are 
remarkable, 'lepe/xlas avr Oprjrois Kal rfj emaToKfj 
h 4W), Jerome, and the Talmud (Eichhorn, Ein- 
leitung , vol. iii. p. 184). In the New Testament 
Jeremiah is referred to by name in Matt ii. 17, 
where a passage is quoted from Jer. xxxi. 15, 
and in Matt. xvi. 14 ; in Heb. viii. 8-12, a pas- 
sage is quoted from Jer. xxxi. 31-31. There is 
one other place in which the name of Jeremiah 
occurs, Matt, xxvii. 9, which has occasioned con- 
siderable difficulty, because the passage there 
quoted is not found in the extant writings of 
the prophet. Jerome affirms that he found the 
exact passage in a Hebrew apocryphal book (Fa- 
bricius, Cod . Psendep. i. 1103); but there is no 
proof that that book was in existence before the 
time of Christ. It is probable that the passage 
intended by Matthew is Zech. xi. 12, 13, which 
in part corresponds with the quotation he gives, 
and lhat the name is a gloss which has found its 
way into the text (see Olshausen, Commentar iiber 
N. T., vol. ii. p. 493). 

Much difficulty has arisen in reference to the 
writings of Jeremiah from the apparent disorder in 
which they stand in our present copies, and from 
the many disagreements between the Hebrew text 
and that found in the Septuagint version ; and 
many conjectures have been hazarded respecting 
the occasion of this disorder. The following are 
the principal diversities between the two texts : — 

1 . The prophecies against foreign nations, which 
in the Hebrew occupy chs. xlvi.-li. at the close 
of the book, are in the Greek placed after ch. xxv. 
14, forming chs. xxvi.-xxxi. ; the remainder of 
ch. xxv. of the Heb. is ch. xxxii. of the Sept. The 
following chapters proceed in the same order in 
both chs. xliv. and xlv. of the Heb. forming ch.li. 
of the Sept. ; and the historical appendix, ch. Iii. 
is placed at the close in both. 2. The prophecies 
against the heathen nations stand in a different 
order in the two editions, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing table : — 


Hebrew. 

Egypt. 

Philistines. 

Moab. 

Ammon. 

Edom. 

Damascus. 

Kedar. 

Elam. 

Babylon. 


Sept. 

Elam. 

Egypt. 

Babylon. 

Philistines. 

Edom. 

Ammon. 

Kedar. 

Damascus. 

Moab. 


3. Various passages which exist in the Hebrew 
are not found in the Greek copies (e. g . ch. xxvii. 
19-22; xxxiii. 14-26; xxxix. 4-14; xlviii. 45- 
47). Besides these discrepancies, there are numerous 
omissions and frequent variations of single words 
and phrases (Movers, Be atriusqne Vaticiniorum 
Jeremice recension is indole et origine , pp. 8-32). 
To explain these diversities recourse has been had 
to the hypothesis of a double recension, an hypo- 
thesis which, with various modifications, is held 
by most modern critics (Movers, ut supra; De 


Wette, Lehrbuch der Hist.-Crit. Einleitung in 
A.T. , p. 303 ; Ewald, Propheten des Alt . Bund . 
vol. ii. p. 23). 

The genuineness of some portions of the book 
has been of late disputed by German critics. 
Movers, whose views have been adopted by De 
Wette and Hitzig, attributes ch. x. 1-16, and 
chs. xxx., xxxi., and xxxiii. to the author of the 
concluding portion of the book of Isaiah. His 
fundamental argument against the last-named 
portion is, that the prophet Zechariah (ch. viii. 
7, 8) quotes from Jer. xxxi. 7, 8, 33, and in 
ver. 9 speaks of the author as one who lived ‘ in the 
day that the foundation of the house of the Lord 
of hosts was laid.’ He must, therefore, have been 
contemporary with Zechariah himself. This view 
obliges him, of course, to consider ch. xxx. 1, 
with which he joins the three following verses, as 
a later addition. By an elaborate comparison of 
the peculiarities of style he endeavours to show 
that the author of these chapters was the so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah. He acknowledges, however, that 
there are many expressions peculiar to Jeremiah, 
and supposes that it was in consequence of these 
that the prediction was placed among his writings. 
These similarities he accounts for by assuming 
that the later unknown prophet accommodated 
the writings of the earlier to his own use. Every 
one will see how slight is the external ground on 
which Movers’ argument rests ; for there is nothing 
in ver. 7, 8, of Zechariah to prove that it is intended 
to be a quotation from any written prophecy, 
much less from this portion of Jeremiah. The 
quotation, if it be such, is made up by joining 
together phrases of frequent recurrence in the 
prophets picked out from amongst many others. 
Then, again, the mention of prophets is evidence 
that Zechariah was not referring to the writings 
of one individual ; and, lastly, the necessity of re- 
jecting the exordium, without any positive ground 
for suspecting its integrity, is a strong argument 
against the position of Movers. Hitzig ( Jeremia , 
p. 230) is induced, by the force of these considera- 
tions, to give up the external evidence on which 
Movers had relied. The internal evidence arising 
from the examination of particular words and 
phrases — a species of proof which, when standing 
alone, is always to be received with great caution 
— is rendered of still less weight by the evidence 
of an opposite kind, the existence of which Movers 
himself acknowledges, ‘ quumque indicia usus 
loquendi tantummodo Jeremiae peculiaris baud 
raro inveniantur ’ (p. 42). And this evidence 
becomes absolutely nothing, if the authenticity of 
the latter portion of Isaiah is maintained ;* for it 
is quite likely that prophecies of Jeremiah would, 
when relating to the same subjects, bear marks of 
similarity to those of his illustrious predecessor. 
We may mention also that Ewald, who is by no 
means accustomed to acquiesce in received opi- 
nions as such, agrees that the chapters in question, 
as well as the other passage mentioned ch. x. 
1-16, are the work of Jeremiah. The authenticity 
of this latter portion is denied solely on internal 
grounds, and the remarks we have already made 
will, in substance, apply also to these verses. It 

* For a proof of its authenticity, see Hengsten- 
berg's Christologie , vol. i. c. 2, pp. 168-206, 
translated in the Am. Biblical Repository , vol. i. 
pp. 700-733; see also the article Isaiah. 
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seems, however, not improbable that the Chaldee 
of ver. 1 1 is a gloss which has crept into the text — 
both because it is (apparently without reason) in 
another language, and because it seems to inter- 
rupt the progress of thought. The predictions 
against Babylon in chs. 1. and li. are objected to 
by Movers, De Wette, and others, on the ground 
that they contain many interpolations. Ewald 
attributes them to some unknown prophet who 
imitated the style of Jeremiah. Their authen- 
ticity is maintained by Hitzig (p. 391), and by 
Umbreit(pp. 290-293), to whom we must refer for 
an answer to the objections made against them. 
The last chapter is generally regarded as an 
appendix added by some later author. It is almost 
verbally the same as the account in 2 Kings xxiv. 
18; xxv. 30, and it carries the history down to 
a later period probably than that of the death 
of Jeremiah: that it is not his work seems to be 
indicated in the last verse of ch. li. 

It is impossible, within the limits assigned to 
this article, even to notice all the attempts which 
have been made to account for the apparent dis- 
order of Jeremiah's prophecies, lilayney speaks 
of their present disposition as a ‘ preposterous 
jumbling together of the prophecies of the reigns 
of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah,’ and concludes that 
‘ the original order has, most probably, by some 
accident or other been disturbed’ (Notes, p. 3). 
Eichhom says that no other explanation can be 
given than that the prophet wrote his oracles on 
single rolls, larger or smaller as they came to his 
hand, and that, as he was desirous to give his coun- 
trymen a copy of them when they went into cap- 
tivity, he dictated them to an amanuensis from 
the separate rolls without attending to the order of 
time, and then preserved the rolls in the same 
order ( /fin /. iii. 131). Later critics have attempted 
in different ways to trace some plan in the present 
arrangement. Thus Movers supposes the whole 
collection to have consisted of six books — the 
longest being that written by Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 
2, 32), which was taken by the collector as his 
foundation, into which he inserted the other books 
in such places as seemed, on a very slight glance 
at their contents, to be suitable. All such theo- 
ries however, proceed on the presumption that the 
present arrangement is the work of a compiler, 
which, therefore, we are at liberty to alter at 
pleasure; and though they oiler boundless scope 
for ingenuity in suggesting a better arrangement, 
they serve us very little in respect to the explana- 
tion of the book itself. Ewald adopts another 
principle, which, if it be found valid, cannot fail to 
throw much light on the connection and meaning 
of the predictions. lie maintains that the !>ook, 
in its present form, is, from ch. i. to ch. xlix., 
ftnlwtruitially the same as it came from the hand 
of the prophet, or his amanuensis, and seeks to 
discover in the present arrangement some plan 
according to which it is disposed. lie finds that 
wiriouii jortions are prefacet I by the same formula, 
* I’he word which came to Jeremiah from the 
n>rd ’ (vii. 1 ; xi. 1 ; xv iii. 1 ; xxi. 1 *, xxv. 1 ; 
xxv. 1 ; xxxii. I ; xxxiv. 1, 8; xxxv. 1 ; xl. I ; 
xliv. I), or hy the very similar expression, ‘The 
word of the Lord which came to Jeremiah ' (xiv. 
I ; x I \ i. 1 ; xlvii. 1 ; xlix. 31). The notices of 
tone distinctly mark stone other divisions which 
are more nr less historical (xx\i. I; xxvii. I ; 
xxx\i. 1 ; xxxvii. 1). Two other portions are 


in themselves sufficiently distinct without such 
indication (xxix. 1 ; xlv. 1), whilst the general 
introduction to the book serves for the section 
contained in ch. i. There are left two sec- 
tions (ch. ii., iii.), the former of which has only 
the shorter introduction, which generally de- 
signates the commencement of a strophe; wliile 
the latter, as it now stands, seems to be imperfect, 
having as an introduction merely the word ‘say- 
ing.’ Thus the book is divided into twenty-three 
separate and independent sections, which, in the 
poetical parts, are again divided into strophes of 
from seven to nine verses, frequently distinguished 
hy such a phrase as ‘ The Lord said also unto 
me.’ These separate sections are arranged hy 
Ewald so as to form five distinct books : — I. The 
introduction, ch. i. ; — II. Reproofs of the sins of the 
Jews, ch. ii.-xxiv., consisting of seven sections, viz. 
1. ch. ii., 2. ch. iii.-vi., 3. vii.-x, 4. ch. xi.-xiii., 
5. ch. xiv.-xvii. 18, G. ch. xvii. 19*-xx., 7. ch. 
xxi. -xxiv. ; — III. A general review of all nations, 
the heathen as well as the people of Israel, con- 
sisting of two sections, 1. ch. xlvi.-xlix. (which 
he thinks have been transposed), 2. ch. xxv., and 
an historical appendix of three sections, 1. ch. 
xxvi., 2. ch. xxvii., and 3. ch. xxviii. xxix. ; — 
IV\ Two sections picturing the hopes of brighter 
times, 1. ch. xxx. xxxi., and *2. ch. xxxii. xxxiii., 
to which, as in the last book, is added an his- 
torical appendix in three sections, 1. ch. xxxiv. 
1-7, 2. ch. xxxiv. 8-22, 3. ch. xxxv.; — Y. The 
conclusion, in two sections, l. ch. xxxvi., 2. ch. 
xlv. All this, he supposes, was arranged in 
Palestine, during the short interval of rest between 
the taking of the city and the departure of Jere- 
miah with the remnant of the Jews, to Egypt. 
In Egypt, after some interval, Jeremiah added 
three sections, viz. ch. xxxvii. -xxxix., xl.-xliii. 
and xliv. At the same time, probably, he added 
ch. xlvi. 13-2G to the previous prophecy respecting 
Egypt, and, perhaps, made some additions to 
other parts previously written. We do not pro- 
fess to agree with Ewald in all the details of this 
arrangement, but we certainly prefer the principle 
lie adopts to that of any former critic. We may 
add that Umbreit (1'raktischer Comm, iib d.Jc- 
remia , p. xxvii.) states, that he has found himself 
more nearly in agreement with Ewald, as to 
arrangement, than with any one else. 

The principal predictions relating to the Mes- 
siah are found in ch. xxiii. 1-8; xxx. 31-40; 
xxxiii. 1 1-20 (Hengstenberg's Christulo(jit\ vol. 
iii. pp. 193-G19). 

Besides the commentaries which have Urn re- 
ferred to in the course of the article, we may add 
Veneina, Commuitarius ad Librum Jcrtmur ; 
Dahler, Jcrnnic ; Schnurrer, Obscrvationcs ad 
JVdinn. Jrrnn. y in Yeltlmsm’s ('ommcntationi s 
77( ru/or/., vol. iii.; S|K>lm, Jmmlns 1 n(t x < IVr.t. 
Alex, trnend.; Uo^eiimnller, Scholia in J\ 7*., 
part viii. — 1*\ N\ . (« = 

jkuiciio orvy m > { \ nh'v ; Sept.‘ir m u» ; 

Josephus, \ u town in the plain of tie 

K.nne mine, not far from the r i \ • r Jordan, at 
the point where it enters the Dead Sea. It Hiv 
before the luraelitei when they crossed the ri\ t r, 
on first entering the Promised Hurd; and the 


# Kwiild MipjioM-s that the j>ro|**r place of the 
introductory foi inula to ch. \\ ni. 1 , it ch. xvii. 19. 
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account which the spies who were sent hy them 
into the city received from their hostess Rahab, 
tended much to encourage their subsequent 
operations, as it showed that the inhabitants 
ot the country were greatly alarmed at their 
advance, and the signal miracles which had 
marked their course from the Nile to the Jordan. 
The strange manner in which Jericho itself was 
taken must have strengthened this impression in 
the country, and appears, indeed, to have been 
designed for that effect. The town was utterly 
destroyed by the Israelites, who pronounced an 
awful curse upon whoever should rebuild it ; and 
all the inhabitants were put to the sword, except 
Rahab and her family (Josh. ii. vi.). In these 
accounts Jericho is repeatedly called < the city of 
palm-trees which shows that the hot and dry 
plain, so similar to the land of Egypt, was noted 


beyond other parts of Palestine for the tree which 
abounds in that country, but which was and is 
less common in the land of Canaan than general 
readers and painters suppose. It has now almost 
disappeared even from the plain of Jericho, al- 
though specimens remain in the plain of the 
Mediterranean coast. 

Notwithstanding the curse, Jericho was soon 
rebuilt [Hiel], and became a school of the pro- 
phets (Judg. iii. 13; 1 Kings xvi. 31; 2 Kings 
ii. 4, 5). Its inhabitants returned after the exile, 
and it was eventually fortified by the Syrian 
general Bacchides (Ezra ii. 34 ; Neh. iii. 2 ; l 
Mace. ix. 50). Pompey marched from Scytho- 
polis, along the valley of the Jordan, to Jericho, 
and thence to Jerusalem ; and Strabo speaks of 
the castles Thrax and Taurus, in or near Jericho, 
as having been destroyed by him (Joseph. Antiq. 
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xiv. 4. 1 ; Strabo, xvi. 2. 40). Herod the Great, 
m the beginning of his career, captured and 
sacked Jericho, but afterwards strengthened and 
adorned it, when he had redeemed its revenues 
from Cleopatra, on whom the plain had been be- 
stowed by Antony (Joseph. Antiq. xv. 4. 1, 2). 
He appears to have often resided here, probably 
in winter : he built over the city a fortress 
called Cypros, between which and the former 
palace he erected other palaces, and called 
them by the names of his friends (Joseph. Antiq . 

xvi. 5. 2; Be Bell. Jud. i. 21. 4, 9). Here also 
was a hippodrome or circus, in which the same 
tyrant, when lying at Jericho on his death-bed, 
caused the nobles of the land to be shut up, for 
massacre after his death. He died here; but his 
bloody intention was not executed (Joseph. Antiq. 

xvi i. G. 5 ; Be Bell. Jud. i. 33. 6-8). The palace 
at this place was afterwards rebuilt more magni- 
ficently by Archelaus (Antiq. xv ii. 31). By this 


it will be seen that the Jericho which existed in 
the time of our Saviour was a great and important 
city -probably more so than it had ever been 
since its foundation. It was once visited by him, 
when he lodged with Zaccheus, and healed the 
blind man (Luke xviii. 35-43; xix. 17; Matt, 
xx. 29-34 ; Mark x. 46-52). Jericho was after- 
wards made the head of one of the toparchies, 
and was visited by Vespasian before he left the 
country, who stationed there fhe tenth legion in 
garrison (Joseph.^ Bell. Jud. iii. 3. 5 ; iv. 8. 1 ; 
v. 2. 3). Eusebius and Jerome describe Jericho 
as having been destroyed during the siege of 
Jerusalem, on account of the perfidy of the in- 
habitants, but add that it was afterwards re- 
built; but, as Josephus is silent respecting this 
event, Dr. Robinson regards it as doubtful. That 
the town continued to exist as a place of import- 
ance, appears from the names of five bishops of 
Jericho which have been collected ( Oriens Christ. 
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ili. 654). The emperor Justinian built here a 
Xenodochium, apparently for pilgrims, and also 
a church, dedicated to the Virgin *, and the mo- 
nastery of St. John, near the Jordan, was already 
in existence (Procop. De A-Cdific . Justiniani , v. 9). 
The town, however, appears to have been over- 
thrown during the Mohammedan concpiest ; for 
Adamnaniis, at the close of the seventh century, 
describes the site as without human habitations, 
and covered with corn and vines. The celebrated 
palm-groves still existed. In the next century a 
church is mentioned ; and in the ninth century 
several monasteries appear. About the same 
time the plain of Jericho is again noticed for its 
fertility and peculiar products; and it appears 
to have been brought under cultivation by the 
Saracens, for the sake of the sugar and other pro- 
ducts for which the soil and climate were more 
suitable than any other in Palestine. Ruins 
of extensive aqueducts, with pointed Saracenic 
arches, remain in evidence of tin; elaborate irri- 
gation and culture of this fine plain — which is 
nothing without water, and everything with it — at 
a period long subsequent to the occupation of the 
country by the Jews. It is to this age that we 
may probably refer the origin of the castle and 
village, which have since been regarded as repre- 
senting Jericho. The place has been mentioned 
by travellers and pilgrims down to the present 
time as a poor hamlet consisting of a few houses. 
In the fifteenth century the square castle or tower 
began to pass among pilgrims as the house of 
Zaccheu3, a title which it bears to the present 
day. 

The village thus identified with Jericho now 
bears the name of Riliah, and is situated about 
the middle of the plain, six miles west from the 
Jordan, in N. lat. 31° 57', and E. long. 35° 33'. 
l)r. Olin describes the present village as ‘ the 
meanest and foulest of Palestine.* It may per- 
haps contain forty dwellings, formed of' small 
louse stones. The walls, which threaten to tumble 
down at a touch, are covered with flat roofs, com- 
pwcd of reed or straw plastered over with mud. 
Around most of these dwellings a little yard is 
inclosed with dry thorn-bushes. The village 
has a similar bulwark, which, insufficient as it 
appears to oiler resistance to an invader, is quite 
cllectual against the marauding Bedouins, with 
their bare feet and legs, or any other enemy in 
too great haste to burn it. The most important 
object is I lie castle or tower already mentioned, 
which Dr. Robinson supposes to have* been con- 
structed to protect the cultivation of the plain 
under the Saracens. It is thirty or forty feet 
square, and about the same height, and is now 
in a dilapidated condition. The pilgrims, us we 
have seen, regard it as the house of Zaccheus ; 
and they also point to a solitary palm-tree , the 
only survivor of the groves which once gave the 
town one* of its distinguishing names, as the iden- 
tical sycamore which was climbed by the same 
| in soiiage to view the Saviour as he passed. 

Rihiih may contain about two hundred in- 
habitants, who have a sickly a*q>cct, and arc 
reckoned vicious and indolent, 1 hey keep a few 
cuttle and sheep, and till u little land for giuiu 
as well as for gardens. A small degree of in- 
dustry and skill bestowed oil tins prolific soil, 
tumuied as it is with abundant water for irri- 
gation, would amply rewan! the lalarnr. But 


this is wanting; and everything bears the maik 
of abject, and, which is unusual in the East, of 
squalid poverty. There are some fine fig-trees 
near the village, and some vines in the gardens. 
But the most distinguishing feature of the whole 
plain is a noble grove of trees which borders the 
village on the west, and stretches away north- 
ward to the distance of twm miles or more. 

This grove owes its existence to the Nvaters of 
one of the fountains, the careful distribution of 
which over the plain by canals and aqueducts 
did once, and might still, cover it with abund- 
ance. One of these fountains is called by the 
natives Ain es-Sultan, but by pilgrims the 
Fountain of Elias, being supposed to be the 
same whose hitter waters were cured by that 
prophet. Dr. Robinson thinks there is reason 
for this conclusion. It lies almost two miles 
N.W. from the village. It bursts forth at the 
foot of a high double mound, situated a mile or 
more in front of the mountain Quarantana. It 
is a large and beautiful fountain of sweet and 
pleasant water. The principal stream runs to- 
wards the village, and the rest of the water finds 
its way at random in various streams down the 
plain. Beyond the fountain rises up the hold 
perpendicular face of the mountain Quarantana 
(Kuruntul), from the foot of which a line of low 
hills runs out N.N.E. in front of the mountains, 
and forms the ascent to a narrow tract of table- 
land along their base. On this tract, at the foot 
of the mountains, about two and a half miles 
N.N.W. from the Ain es-Sultan, is the still larger 
fountain of I)uk, the waters of which are brought 
along the base of Quarantana in a canal to the 
top of the declivity at the hack of Ain es-Sultan, 
whence they were formerly distributed to several 
mills, ami scattered over the upper part of the 
plain (Robinson's Bib, Researches, ii. 2^1, 2^3). 

Under the mountains on the western coniine 
of the plain, about two miles west of Riliah. ami 
just where the road from Jerusalem comes down 
into the plain, are considerable ruins, extending 
both on the north and south side of the road. 
There is nothing massive or imposing in these 
remains, although they doubtless mark the site 
of an important ancient town. The stones are 
small and unwronglit, and have the appearance 
of being merely the refuse, which was ltd as 
worthless by those who lnire awav the more valu- 
able materials to be employed in the ercctii n of 
new buildings. Mr. Buckingham was the first 
to suspect that these were the ruins of the ancient 
Jericho. He shows that the situation agrees bet- 
ter with the ancient intimations than does that 
of the modern village, near which no trace of 
ancient ruins can lie found (7Veir#7,s in 
tim\ p. 293). Since this idea was started the 
matter has been examined by other travel lent; 
and the conclusion seems to l»e that Kihali is 
certainlv not the ancimt Jericho, mid that there 
is no site* of ancient ruins on the plain which so 
well answers to tin* intimations as that now de- 
scribed ; although e\ en here some di aw I Kick to a 
satisfactory conclusion is felt, in the absence of 
any tun es of tin**** great buildings which I e- 
hnigrd to the Jericho of king Herod. \\ e tlionld 
like to examine this matter more in eh tad than 
would be Mitisfactein to any 1 i it an ant iepi ir-au 
reader; but shall Ih» rnntent te> introduce the 
concise and clear View of the question width has 
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been given by Dr. Olin in his very useful Tra- 
vels in the East . ‘Travellers concur in calling this 
wretched place (Rihah) Jericho, though I am not 
aware that any reason exists for believing that it 
occupies the site of the ancient city of that name. 
Here are no ruins to indicate the former presence 
of a considerable town ; nothing but the tower to 
induce a suspicion that anything much better 
than the present filthy village ever existed upon 
the spot. The situation does not agree with that 
of the ancient city, which, according to Josephus, 
was close to the mountain, and nearer, by several 
miles, to Jerusalem. The ruins already described, 
at the foot of the mountain, where the Jerusalem 
road enters the plain, not improbably mark the 
site of ancient Jericho. Their distance from the 
Jordan and from Jerusalem agrees well with that 
of the Jericho of the age of Josephus, which he 
states to have been sixty furlongs from the river, 
and one hundred and fifty from the capital. 
This site also satisfies his description in being 
situated u in the plain, while a naked and barren 
mountain hangs over it.” The exact position 
of the ancient city is not definitely stated in the 
Bible, though it is always spoken of as at a con- 
siderable distance from the Jordan. The position 
at the foot of the mountain was in accordance 
with the customs of that early age, and of Pa- 
lestine especially, where nearly all the cities of 
which mention is made in its early history occu- 
pied strong positions, either embracing or adjacent 
to a mountain elevation, on which a citadel was 
erected for defence. The language of Josephus 
seems, indeed, to imply that Jericho, in his May, 
did not occupy the same ground as the city de- 
stroyed by Joshua, and that the description quoted 
above refers to the later city. He says, in de- 
scribing the fountain healed by Elisha, that it 
" arises near the old city, which Joshua, the son 
of Nun, took language which must, perhaps, 
be understood to imply that the later town occu- 
pied a different site. It was highly probable, 
after the terrible malediction pronounced against 
those who should rebuild the accursed place, that 
some change should be made in the location, 
though not so great as to lose the peculiar advan- 
tages of the ancient site. Hiel, the Bethelite, as 
we know, braved the prophetic curse, and rebuilt 
the city upon its old foundations ; but the same 
cause might still operate, and with additional 
e fleet, after his punishment, to induce more pious 
or scrupulous men to prefer a place less obnoxious 
to the divine displeasure. Both sites, that near 
the fountain and the one upon the Jerusalem 
road, give evidence of having been anciently 
covered with buildings. They were probably 
occupied successively, or both may have been 
embraced at once within the compass of a large 
city and its suburbs. In order to render the 
several notices of Jericho contained in the Bible 
consistent with each other, and with the descrip- 
tion in Josephus, it seems necessary to suppose 
more than one change of situation. Joshua 
“ burned the city with fire, and all that was 
therein,” and said, “ Cursed be the man before the 
Lord that riseth up and buildeth this city Je- 
richo : he shall lay the foundation thereof in his 
first-born, and in his youngest son shall he set up 
the gates thereof.” It was about 520 years after 
this, in the impious reign of Ahab, that Hiel re- 
built the city, and suffered the fearful penalty 


that had been denounced against such an act of 
daring impiety. “ He laid the foundation thereof in 
Abiram his first-born, and set up the gates thereof 
in his youngest son Segub, according to the word 
of the Lord which he spake by Joshua, the son of 
Nun” (1 Kings xvi. 34). Previous to this, how- 
ever, and almost immediately after the death of 
Joshua, reference is made to the city of palm- 
trees, which was captured by Eglon, king of 
Moab (Judg. iii. 13), and it was nearly 100 
years before the rebuilding by Hiel that David’s 
ambassadors, who had been so grievously insulted 
by the king of Ammon, were directed “ to tarry at 
Jericho until their beards were grown” (2 Sam. x. 
5). We are to infer, from these several state- 
ments, that Jericho was rebuilt soon after its de- 
struction by Joshua, but not upon its ancient 
foundations — a change by which the penalty was 
avoided. The malediction had probably fallen 
into oblivion, or, if remembered, was likely to be 
treated with contempt in the infidel and idola- 
trous age when Hiel restored the original city. 
It was, according to the common chronology, 
about thirty years subsequent to this restoration 
that Elisha healed the fountain from which the 
city derived its supply of water. It is probable that 
the accursed site had been again abandoned, upon 
the catastrophe that followed the impious attempt 
of Hiel, for the existing city seems to have been 
at some distance from “ the spring of the waters,” 
which produced sterility and disease (2 Kings ii. 
21). It may have occupied, at the era of 
Elisha's miracle, the same site as it did when 
visited by our Saviour, and described by Jo- 
sephus.’ 

JEROBOAM (pyyv ; Sept. 'Uprtodp), son 
of Ncbat, and first king of Israel, who became 
king b.c. 975, and reigned 22 years. 

He was of the tribe of Ephraim, the son 
of a widow named Zeruiah, when he was no- 
ticed by Solomon as a clever and active young 
man, and was appointed one of the superin- 
tendents of the works which that magnificent king 
was carrying on at Jerusalem. This appointment, 
the reward of his merits, might have satisfied his 
ambition had not the declaration of the prophet 
Ahijah given him higher hopes. When informed 
that, by the divine appointment, he was to become 
king over the ten tribes about to be rent from the 
house of David, lie was not content to wait pa- 
tiently for the death of Solomon, but began to 
form plots and conspiracies, the discovery of 
which constrained him to flee to Egypt to escape 
condign punishment. The king of that country 
was but too ready to encourage one whose success 
must necessarily weaken the kingdom which had 
become great and formidable under David and 
Solomon, and which had already pushed its fron- 
tier to the Red Sea (1 Kings xi. 20-40). 

When Solomon died, the ten tribes sent to call 
Jeroboam from Egypt; and he appears to have 
headed the deputation which came before the son 
of Solomon with a demand of new securities for the 
rights which the measures of the late king had com- 
promised. It may somewhat excuse the harsh an- 
swer of Rehoboam, that the demand was urged by 
a body of men headed by one whose pretensions 
were so well known and so odious to the house of 
David. It cannot be denied, that in making their 
applications thus offensively, they struck 'the first 
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blow; although it is possible that they, in the 
first instance, intended to use the presence of Jero- 
boam for no other purpose than to frighten the 
king into compliance. The imprudent answer of 
Rehoboam rendered a revolution inevitable, and 
Jeroboam was then called to reign over the ten 
tribes, by the style of * King of Israel’ (1 Kings 
xii. 1-20). 

The general course of his conduct on the throne 
has already been indicated in the article Israel, 
and need not be repeated in this place. The 
leading object of his policy was to widen the 
breach between the two kingdoms, and to rend 
asunder those common interests among all the 
descendants of Jacob, which it was one great 
object of the law to combine and interlace. To 
this end he scrupled not to sacrifice the most 
sacred and inviolable interests and obligations of 
the covenant people, by forbidding his subjects to 
resort to the one temple and altar of Jehovah at 
Jerusalem, and by establishing shrines at Dan and 
Beth-el — tlie extremities of his kingdom — where 
‘ golden calves ’ were set up as the symbols of 
Jehovah, to which the people were enjoined to 
resort and bring their offerings. The pontifi- 
cate of the new establishment he united to his 
crown, in imitation of the Egyptian kings. lie 
was officiating in that capacity at Beth-el, offering 
incense, when a prophet appeared, and in the 
name of the Lord announced a coming time, as 
yet far off, in which a king of the house of David, 
Josiah by name, should burn upon that unholy 
altar the bones of its ministers. He was then 
preparing to verify, by a commissioned prodigy, 
the truth of the oracle he had delivered, when the 
king attempted to arrest him, but was smitten 
with palsy in the arm he stretched forth. At the 
same moment the threatened prodigy took place, 
Ihe altar was rent asunder, and the ashes strewed 
far around. This measure had, however, no 
abiding effect. The policy on which lie acted 
lay too deep in what he deemed the vital interests 
of his separate kingdom, to be even thus aban- 
doned : and the force of the considerations which 
determined his conduct may in part be appre- 
ciated from the fact that no subsequent king of 
Israel, however well disjiosed in other respects, 
ever ventured to lay a finger on this schismatical 
establishment. Hence ( the sin of Jeroboam the 
son of Nebat, wherewith he sinned and made 
Israel to sin,’ became a standing pi irate in de- 
scribing that iniquity from which no king of 
Israel departed (l Kings xii. 25-33 ; xiii.). 

The contumacy of Jeroboam eventually brought 
upon him the doom which he probably dreaded 
beyond all others — the speedy extinction of the 
dynasty which he had taken so much pains and 
incurred so much guilt to establish on firm 
foundations. Ilis son Alnjali being sick, lie sent 
bis wife* disguised to consult the prophet Ahijah, 
who bad predicted that be should be king of 
Israel. The prophet, although lie had become 
blind with ago, knew the queen, and saluted her 
with — * Come in, thou wile of Jeroboam, for I 
am sent to thee with heavy tidings/ These were 
not merely that the son should die — for that was 
intended in mercy to one who alone, of all the 
bouse of Jeroboam, bad remained faithful to bis 
(»od, and was the only one who should obtain 
an honoured grave — but that his race should 
be violently and utterly extinguished : ’ I will 
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take away the remnant of the house of Jeroboam 
as a man taketh away dung, till it be a ll ROne ’ 
(1 Kings xiv. 1-18). 

The son died so soon as the mother crossed the 
threshold on her return; and as the death of 
Jeroboam himself is the next event recorded it 
would seem that he did not long survive his son 
lie died in b.c. 951 (1 Kings xiv. 20). 

Jeroboam was perhaps a less remarkable man 
than the circumstance of his being the founder of 
a new kingdom might lead us to expect. The 
tribes would have revolted without him ; and he 
was chosen king merely because lie had been 
pointed out by previous circumstances. His 
government exhibits but one idea — that of raising 
a barrier against the re-union of the tribes. Of 
this idea be was the slave and victim ; and 
although the barrier which be raised was effectual 
for its purpose, it only served to show the weak- 
ness of the man who could deem needful the pro- 
tection for his separate interests which sucli a 
barrier offered. 

2. JEROBOAM, thirteenth king of Israel, son 
of Joash, whom, in h.c. 82-1, he succeeded on the 
throne, and reigned forty-one years. He followed 
the example of the first Jeroboam in keeping up 
the idolatry of the golden calves. Nevertheless 
the Lord had pity upon Israel, the time of its 
ruin was not yet come, and this reign was long 
and flourishing. Jeroboam brought to a success- 
ful result the wars which bis father bad under- 
taken, and was always victorious over the Svrians. 
He even took their chief cities of Damascus and 
Hamath, which bad formerly been subject to the 
sceptic of David, and restored to the realm of 
Israel the ancient eastern limits from Lebanon to 
the Dead Sea. He died in n.c. 7S3 (2 Kin^s 
xiii. 15; xiv. 16, 23-29). 

The Scriptural account of this reign is too short 
to enable us to judge of the character of a prince 
under whom the kingdom of Israel seems to have 
reached a degree of prosperity which it had never 
before enjoyed, and was not able long to preserve 
JERUB-BAAL. [Gideon.] 

JERUSALEM habitation of / icacc; 

Sept. l Upov(ra\T]f.L ; Vulg. llicrosolyma ; Arab. 
El Kiuls), the Jewish capital of Palestine. It is 
mentioned very early in Scripture, being usually 
supjiosed to be the Salem of which Melchi/.rdek 
was king. Such was the opinion of the Jews 
themselves; for Josephus, who calls Mclrhizedek 
king of Solyma, observes that this name was after- 
wards changed into llicrosolyma. All the ftiflur* 
of the church, Jerome excepted, agree with Jose- 
phus, and understand Jerusalem and Salem to 
indicate the same place. The IV.dmM aUn nays 
(lxxvi. 2): ‘ In Salem is bis tabernacle, and hi* 
dwelling-place in Sion/ 

The mountain of the land of Moriah, which 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 2) ieaeln*d on tin* third day 
from Beersheha, there to oiler Isaac, is, according 
to Josephus (Antiy. i. 13. 2\ the mountain on 
which Solomon afterwards built the temple 2 
Cbron. iii. 1). 

The name Jerusalem first occurs in Juab. \. I, 
where Adoni zedek, king of Jerusalem, is nn n- 
tioned as having entered into an alliance with 
other kings against Joshua, bv whom they u < re 
all overcome (comp. Josh. xii. It)). 

In draw ing the northern border of Juduli, u c find 
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Jerusalem again mentioned (Josh. xv. 8 ; comp. 
Josh, xviii. 16). This border ran through the 
valley of Ben Hinnom ; the country on the south 
of it, as Bethlehem, belonged to Judah ; but the 
mountain of Zion, forming the northern wall of 
the valley, and occupied by the Jebusites, apper- 
tained to Benjamin. Among the cities of Benja- 
min, therefore, is also mentioned (Josh, xviii. 28) 
c Jehus, which is Jerusalem 7 (comp. Judg. xix. 10 ; 
1 Chron. xi. 4). 

After the death of Joshua, when there remained 
for the children of Israel much to conquer in 
Canaan, the Lord directed Judah to fight against 
the Canaanites ; and they took Jerusalem, smote 
it with the edge of the sword, and set it on fire 
(Judg. i. 1-8). After that, the Judahites and 
the Benjamites dwelt with the Jebusites at Jeru- 
salem ; for it is recorded (Josh. xv. 63) that the 


children of Judah could not drive out the Jebu- 
sites inhabiting Jerusalem ; and we are farther 
informed (Judg. i. 21) that the children of Benja- 
min did not expel them from Jerusalem. Probably 
the Jebusites were removed by Judah only from 
the lower city, but kept possession of the moun- 
tain of Zion, which David, conquered at a later 
period. Jerusalem is not again mentioned till 
the time of Saul, when it is stated (1 Sam. xvii. 
54) that David took the head of Goliath and 
brought it to Jerusalem. After David, who had 
previously reigned over Judah alone in Hebron, 
was called to rule over all Israel, lie led his 
forces against the Jebusites, and conquered the 
castle of Zion, which Joab first scaled (1 Sam. 
v. 5-9 ; 1 Chron. xii. 4-8). He then fixed his 
abode on this mountain, and called it c the city 
of David.* Thither he carried the ark of the cove- 
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nant ; and there he built unto the Lord an altar 
in the threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite, on 
the place where the angel stood who threatened 
Jerusalem with pestilence (2 Sam. xxiv. 15-25). 
But David could not build a house unto the 
name of the Lord his God for the wars which 
were about him on every side (2 Sam. vii. 13 ; 
1 Kings v. 3-5). Still the Lord announced to 
him, through the prophet Nathan (2 Sam. vii. 
10), ‘ I will appoint a place for my people 
Israel, and will plant them, that they may dwell 
in a place of their own and move no more.’ From 
this it would seem that even David had, then at 
least, no assurance that Jerusalem in particular 
was to be the place which had so often been spoken 
of as that which God would choose for the central 
seat of the theocratical monarchy, and which it 
became after Solomon's temple had been built. 

The reasons which led David to fix upon Jeru- 
salem as the metropolis of his kingdom have been 
alluded to elsewhere [Israel ; Judah] ; being, 


chiefly, that it was in his own tribe of Judah, in 
which his influence was the strongest, while it 
was the nearest to the other tribes of any site he 
could have chosen in Judah. The peculiar 
strength also of the situation, enclosed on three 
sides by a natural trench of valleys, could not be 
without weight. Its great strength, according to 
the mil i I ary notions of that age, is shown by the 
length of time the Jebusites were able to keep 
possession of it against the force of all Israel. 
David was doubtless the best judge of his own 
interests in this matter; but if those interests had 
not come into play, and if he had only considered 
the best situation for a metropolis of the whole 
kingdom, it is doubtful whether a more centrical 
situation with respect to all the tribes would not 
have been far preferable, especially as the law re- 
quired all the adult males of Israel to repair three 
times in the year to the place of the Divine pre- 
sence. Indeed, the burdensome character of this 
obligation to the more distant tribes, seems to have 
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been one of the excuses for the revolt of the ten 
tribes; as it certainly was for the establishment of 
schismatic altars in Dan and Beth-el (1 Kings xii. 
28). Many travellers have suggested that Samaria, 
which afterwards became the metropolis of the 
separated kingdom, was far preferable to Jerusalem 
for the site of a capital city : and its centrical 
situation would also have been in its favour as a 
metropolis for all the tribes. But as the choice of 
David was subsequently confirmed by the Divine 
appointment, which made Mount Moriah the site 
of the temple, we are bound to consider the choice 
as having been providentially ordered with refer- 
ence to the contingencies that afterwards arose, 
by which Jerusalem was made the capital of the 
separate kingdom of Judah, for which it was well 
adapted. 

The promise made to David received its accom- 
plishment when Solomon built his temple upon 
Mount Moriah. By him and his father Jerusalem 
had been made the imperial residence of the king 
of all Israel : and the temple, often called ‘ the 
house of Jehovah,’ constituted it at the same time 
the residence of the King of kings, the supreme 
head of the theocratical state, whose vicegerents 
the human kings were taught to regard them- 
selves. It now belonged, even less than a town 
of the Levites, to a particular tribe : it was the 
centre of all civil and religious affairs, the very 
place of which Moses spoke, Deut. xii. 5 : 6 The 
place which the Lord your God shall choose out 
of all your tribes to put his name there, even unto 
his habitation shall ye seek, and thither thou 
shalt come ’ (comp. ix. 6 ; xiii. 14 ; xiv. 23 ; xvi. 
11-16 ; Ps. cxxii.). 

Jerusalem was not, indeed, politically im- 
portant : it was not the capital of a powerful 
empire directing the affairs of other states, but it 
stood high in the bright prospects foretold by 
David when declaring his faith in the coming of 
a Messiah (Ps. ii. 6 ; 1. 2; lxxxvii.; cii. 16-22; 
cx. 2). In all these passages the name Zion is 
used, which, although properly applied to the 
southernmost part of the site of Jerusalem, is often 
in Scripture put poetically for Jerusalem gene- 
rally, and sometimes for Mount Moriah and its 
temple. 

The importance and splendour of Jerusalem 
were considerably lessened after the death of Solo- 
mon ; under whose son, Rehoboam, ten of the 
tribes rebelled, Judah and Benjamin only re- 
maining in their allegiance. Jerusalem was then 
only the capital of the very small state of Judah. 
And when Jeroboam instituted the worship of 
golden calves in Beth-el and Dan, the ten tribes 
went no longer up to Jerusalem to worship and 
sacrifice in the house of the Lord (1 Kings xii. 
26-30). 

After this time the history of Jerusalem is con- 
tinued in the history of Judah, for which the 
second book of the Kings and of the Chronicles 
are the principal sources of information. 

After the time of Solomon, the kingdom of 
Judah was almost alternately ruled by good 
kings, c who did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord,’ and by such as were idolatrous and 
evil disposed ; and the reign of the same king 
often varied, and was by turns good or evil. The 
condition of the kingdom, and of Jerusalem in 
particular as its metropolis, was very much 
affected by these mutations. Under good kings 


the city flourished, and under bad kings it 
suffered greatly. Under Rehoboam (b.c. 973) 
it was conquered by Shishak, king of Egypt, 
who pillaged the treasures of the temple (2 
Chron. xii. 9). Under Amaziah it was taken 
by Jehoash, king of Israel, who broke down 400 
cubits of the wall of the city, and took all the 
gold and silver, and all the vessels that were 
found in the temple (2 Kings xiv. 13, 14). 
Uzziah, son of Amaziah, who at first reigned well, 
built towers in Jerusalem at the corner-gate, at 
the valley -gate, and at the turning of the wall, 
and fortified them (2 Chron. xvi. 9). His son, 
Jotham, built the high gate of the temple, and 
reared up many other structures (2 Chron. xvii. 
3, 4). Hezekiah (b.c. 728) added to the other 
honours of his reign that of an improver of Jeru- 
salem. His most eminent work in that cha- 
racter was the stopping of the upper course of 
Gihon, and bringing its waters by a subterraneous 
aqueduct to the west side of the city (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 30). This work is inferred, from 2 Kings 
xx., to have been of great importance to Jeru- 
salem, as it cut off a supply of water from any 
besieging enemy, and bestowed it upon the inha- 
bitants of the city. Hezekiah’s son, Manasseh, 
in his later and best years, built a strong and 
very high wall on the west-side of Jerusalem 
(2 Chron. xxxiii. 14). The works in the city 
connected with filenames of the succeeding kings 
of Judah were, so far as recorded, confined to the 
defilement of the house of the Lord by bad kings, 
and its purgation by good kings, till about 100 
years after Manasseh, when, for the abounding 
iniquities of the nation, the city and temple were 
abandoned to destruction. After a siege of three 
years, Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who razed its walls, and destroyed its temple and 
palaces with fire (2 Kings xxv. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. ; 
Jer. xxxix.). Thus was Jerusalem smitten with 
the calamity which Moses had prophesied would 
befal it, if the people would not keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord, but broke his covenant 
(Lev. xxvi. 14; Deut. xxviii.). 

The ten tribes forming the kingdom of Israel 
had been already upwards of 130 years trans- 
ported to Assyria, when Judah also was exiled to 
Babylon. The castle of David, the temple of 
Solomon, and the entire city, lay in ruins, and 
to all appearance there was an end of the 
people as well as of the holy city, which the 
Lord had chosen to himself. But God, before 
whom a thousand years are as one day, gave to 
the afflicted people a glimpse beyond the present 
calamity and retributive judgment, into a dis- 
tant futurity. The same prophets who foretold 
the destruction of Jerusalem, also announced the 
consolations of a coming time. 

Moses had long before predicted that if in the 
land of their captivity they repented of their evil, 
they should be brought back again to the land 
out of which they had been cast (Deut. xxx. 
1-5; comp. 1 Kings viii. 46-53 ; Nell. i. 8, 9). 
The Lord also, through Isaiah, condescended to 
point out the agency through which the restora- 
tion of the holy city was to be accomplished, 
and even named long before his birlh the very 
person, Cyrus, under whose orders this was 
to he effected. c Thus saith the Lord of Cy- 
rus : He is my shepherd and shall perform all 
my pleasure, even saying to Jerusalem, Thou 
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slialt be built ; and to the temple, Thy founda- 
tion shall be laid ’ (Isa. xliv. 28 ; comp. Jer. iii. 
2, 7, 8 ; xxiii. 3 ; xxxi. 10 ; xxxii. 36, 37). 

Among the remarkably precise indications 
should be mentioned that in which Jeremiah 
(xxv. 9-12) limits the duration of Judah’s cap- 
tivity to 70 years. 

These encouragements were continued through 
the prophets, who themselves shared the captivity. 
Of this number was Daniel, who thus prayed : ‘ O 
Lord, let thine anger be turned away from thy city 
J erusalem, thy holy mountain : because for our 
sins, and for the iniquities of our fathers, Jeru- 
salem and thy people are become a reproach to 
all that are about us. O Lord, hear, forgive ; 
defer not, for thine own sake, for thy city and thy 
people are called by thy name’ (Dan. ix. 16. 19). 
While the prophet was yet speaking it was re- 
vealed to him, that the streets and the walls of 
Jerusalem should be built again, even in trou- 
blous times (ver. 25). 

Daniel lived to see the reign of Cyrus, king of 
Persia (Dan. x. i.), and the fulfilment of his 
prayer. It was in the year b.c. 536, ‘ in the first 
year of Cyrus,’ that in accomplishment of the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, the Lord stirred up the 
spirit of this prince, who made a proclamation 
throughout all his kingdom, expressed in these 
remarkable words : ‘The Lord God of heaven hath 
given me all the kingdoms of the earth, and he 
has charged me to build him a house at Jeru- 
salem, which is in Judah . Who is there among 
you of all his people ? bis God be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem, and build the house 
of the Lord God of Israel ’ (Ezra i. 2, 3). This 
important call was answered by a considerable 
number of persons, particularly priests and Le- 
vites ; and the many who declined to quit their 
houses and possessions in Babylonia, committed 
valuable gifts to the hands of their more zealous 
brethren. Cyrus also caused the sacred vessels 
of gold and silver which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken from the temple to be restored to Shesh- 
bazzar, the prince of Judah, who took them to 
Jerusalem, followed by 42,360 people, beside their 
servants, of whom there were 7337’ (Ezra i. 5-11). 

On their arrival at Jerusalem they contributed 
according to their ability to rebuild the temple ; 
Jeshua, the priest, and Zerab babel, reared up an 
altar to offer burnt- offerings thereon ; and when in 
the following year the foundation was laid of the 
new house of God, ‘ the people shouted for joy, 
but many of the Levites who had seen the first 
temple, wept with a loud voice ’ (Ezra iii. 2, 12). 
When the Samaritans expressed a wish to share 
in the pious labour, Zerubbabel declined the 
offer ; and in revenge the Samaritans sent a de- 
putation to king Artaxerxes of Persia, carrying 
a presentment in which Jerusalem was described 
as a rebellious city of old time, which, if re- 
built, and its walls set up again, would not pay 
toll, tribute, and custom, and would thus enda- 
mage the public revenue. The deputation suc- 
ceeded, and Artaxerxes ordered that the building 
of the temple should cease. The interruption thus 
caused lasted to the second year of the reign of 
Darius (Ezra iv. 24), when Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua, supported by the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah, again resumed the work, and would 
not cease though cautioned by the Persian go- 
vernor of Judaea, On the matter coming before 


Darius Hystaspis, and the Jews reminding him 
of the permission given by Cyrus, he decided in 
their favour, and also ordered that the expenses 
of the work should be defrayed out of the public 
revenue (Ezra vi. 8). In the sixth year of the 
reign of Darius the temple was finished, when 
they kept the Feast of Dedication with great joy, 
and next celebrated the Passover (Ezra vi . 15, 16, 
19). Afterwards, in the seventh year of the se- 
cond Artaxerxes, Ezra, a descendant of Aaron, 
came up to Jerusalem, accompanied by a large 
number of Jews who had remained in Babylon. 
He was highly patronised by the king, who not 
only made him a large present in gold and silver, 
but published a decree enjoining all treasurers 
of Judsea speedily to do whatever Ezra should 
require of them ; allowing him to collect money 
throughout the whole province of Babylon for 
the wants of the temple at Jerusalem ; and also 
giving him full power to appoint magistrates in 
his country to judge the people (Ezra vii. viii.) 
At a later period, in the twentieth year of king 
Artaxerxes, Nehemiah, who was his cupbearer, 
obtained permission to proceed to Jerusalem, and 
to complete the rebuilding of the city and its wall, 
which he happily accomplished, despite of all the 
opposition which he received from the enemies of 
Israel (Nell. i. ii. iv. vi.). The city was then ca- 
pacious and large, but the people in it were few, 
and many houses lay still in ruins (Neh. vii. 4). 
At Jerusalem dwelt the rulers of the people and 
‘ certain of the children of Judah and of the 
children of Benjamin ;’ but it was now deter- 
mined that the rest of the people should cast lots 
to bring one of ten to the capital (Neh. xi. 1-4). 
All strangers, Samaritans, Ammonites, Moabites, 
&c., were removed, to keep the chosen people 
from pollution ; ministers were appointed to the 
temple, and the service was performed according 
to the law of Moses (Ezra x. ; Neh. viii., x., xii., 
xiii.). Of the Jerusalem thus by such great and 
long-continued exertions restored, very splendid 
prophecies were uttered by those prophets who 
flourished after the exile : the general purport of 
which was to describe the temple and city as 
destined to be glorified far beyond the former, 
by the advent of the long and eagerly expected 
Messiah, c the desire of all nations ’ (Zech. ix. 9 ; 
xii. 10; xiii. 3; Hagg. ii. 6, 7; Mai. iii. 11). 

Thus far the Old Testament has been our 
guide in the notices of Jerusalem. For what fol- 
lows, down to its destruction by the Romans, we 
must draw chiefly upon Josephus, and the books 
of the Maccabees. The difficulty here, as before, 
is to separate what properly belongs to Jerusalem 
from that which belongs to the country at large. 
For as Jerusalem was invariably affected by 
whatever movement took place in the country of 
which it was the capital, its history might be 
made,^ and often has been made, the history of 
Palestine. 

It is said by Josephus (A?itiq. xi. 8), that when 
the dominion of this part of the world passed from 
the Persians to the Greeks, Alexander the Great 
advanced against Jerusalem to punish it for the 
fidelity to the Persians which it had manifested 
while he was- engaged in the siege of Tyre. 
His hostile purposes, however, were averted by 
the appearance of the high-priest Jaddua at the 
head of a train of priests in their sacred vestments. 
Alexander recognised in him the figure which in 
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a dream had encouraged him to undertake the 
conquest of Asia. lie therefore treated him with 
respect and reverence, spared the city against 
which his wrath had been kindled, and granted 
to the Jews high and important privileges. The 
historian adds that the high-priest failed not to 
apprise the conqueror of those prophecies in Da- 
niel hy which his successes had been predicted. 
The whole of this story is, however, liable to sus- 
picion, from the absence of any notice of the cir- 
cumstance in the histories of this campaign which 
we possess. 

After the death of Alexander at Babylon 
(b.c. 321), Ptolemy surprised Jerusalem on the 
Sabbath day, when the Jews would not fight, plun- 
dered the city, and carried away a great number 
of the inhabitants to Egypt, where, however, from 
the- estimation in which the Jews of this period 
were held as citizens, important privileges were 
bestowed upon them (Joseph. Antiq, xii. 1). In 
the contests which afterwards followed for the 
possession of Syria (including Palestine), Jeru- 
salem does not appear to have been directly in- 
jured, and was even spared when Ptolemy gave 
up Samaria, Acco, Joppa, and Gaza to pillage. 
The contest was ended by the treaty in b.c. 302, 
which annexed the whole of Palestine, together 
with Arabia Petrsea and Ccele-Syria, to Egypt. 
Under easy subjection to the Ptolemies the Jews 
remained in much tranquillity for more than a 
hundred years, in which the principal incident, as 
regards Jerusalem itself, was the visit which was 
paid to it, in b.c. 215, by Ptolemy Euergetes, on 
his return from his victories in the East. He 
offered many sacrifices, and made magnificent 
presents to the temple. In the wars between 
Antiochus the Great and the kings of Egypt, 
from b.c. 221 to 197, Judaea could not fail to 
sutler severely ; but we are not acquainted with 
any incident in which Jerusalem was principally 
concerned, till the alleged visit of Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator in b.c. 211. He offered sacrifices, and 
gave rich gifts to the temple, but venturing to 
enter the sanctuary, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the high-priest, he was seized with a super- 
natural dread, and fled in terror from the place. 
It is said that on his return to Egypt he vented 
his rage on the Jews of Alexandria in a very bar- 
barous manner [Alexandria]. But the whole 
story of lhs visit and its results rests upon the 
sole authority of the third book of Maccabees 
(chaps, i. and ii.), and is therefore not entitled to 
implicit credit. Towards the end of this war the 
Jews seemed to favour the cause of Antiochus ; 
and after he had subdued the neighbouring coun- 
try, they voluntarily tendered their submission, 
and rendered their assistance in expelling the 
Egyptian garrison from Mount Zion. For this 
conduct they were rewarded hy many important 
privileges by Antiochus. He issued decrees di- 
recting, among other things, that the outworks of 
the temple should be completed, and that all the 
materials for needful repairs should be exempted 
from taxes. The peculiar sanctity of the temple 
was also to be respected. No foreigner was to pass 
the sacred walls; and the city itself was to he 
protected from pollution : it being strictly for- 
bidden that the flesh or skins of any beasts which 
the Jews accounted unclean should be brought 
into it (Joseph. Antiq . xii. 3. 3). These were very 
liberal concessions to what the king himself must 
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have regarded as the prejudices of the Jewish 
people. 

Under their new masters the Jews enjoyed for a 
time nearly as much tranquillity as under the 
generally benign and liberal government of the 
Ptolemies. But in b.c. 176, Seleucus Philopator, 
hearing that great treasures were hoarded up in the 
temple, and being distressed for money to carry on 
his wars, sent his treasurer, Heliodorus, to bring 
away these treasures. But this personage is reported 
to have been so frightened and stricken by an ap- 
parition that he relinquished the attempt ; and Se- 
leucus left the Jews in the undisturbed enjoyment 
of their rights (2 Macc. iii. 4-40 ; Joseph. Antiq . 
xii. 3. 3). His brother and successor, Antiochus 
Epiphanes, however, was of another mind. He took 
up the design of reducing them to a conformity 
of manners and religion with other nations ; or, 
in other words, of abolishing those distinctive 
features which made the Jews a peculiar people, 
socially separated from all others. This design 
was odious to the great body of the people, al- 
though there were many among the higher classes 
who regarded it with favour. Of this way of 
thinking was Menelaus, whom Antiochus had 
made high-priest, and who was expelled by the 
orthodox Jews with ignominy, in b.c. 169, when 
they heard the joyful news that Antiochus had 
been slain in Egypt. The rumour proved un- 
true, and Antiochus on his return punished them 
by plundering and profaning the temple. Worse 
evils befel them two years after : for Antiochus, 
out of humour at being compelled by the Ro- 
mans to abandon his designs upon Egypt, sent 
his chief collector of tribute, Apollonius, with a 
detachment of 22,000 men, to vent his rage on 
Jerusalem. This person plundered the city, and 
razed its walls, with the stones of which he built a 
citadel that commanded the temple mount. A 
statue of Jupiter was set up in the temple ; the 
peculiar observances of the Jewish law were abo- 
lished ; and a persecution was commenced against 
all who adhered to these observances, and refused 
to sacrifice to idols. Jerusalem was deserted by 
priests and people, and the daily sacrifice at the 
altar was entirely discontinued (1 Macc. i. 29- 
JO ; 2 Macc. v. 24-26 ; Joseph. Antiq, xii. 
5. 4). 

This led to the celebrated revolt of the Mac- 
cabees, who, after an arduous and sanguinary 
struggle, obtained possession of Jerusalem (b.c. 
163), and repaired and purified the temple, which 
was then dilapidated and deserted. New utensils 
were provided for the sacred services : the old 
altar, which had been polluted by heathen abo- 
minations, was taken away, and a new one erected. 
The sacrifices were then recommenced, exactly 
three years after the temple had been dedicated to 
Jupiter Olympius. The castle, however, remained 
in the hands of the Syrians, and long proved a sore 
annoyance to the Jews, alt hough Judas Maccabeus 
surrounded the temple with a high and strong wall, 
furnished with towers, in which soldiers were sta- 
tioned to protect the worshippers from the Syrian 
garrison (1 Macc. i. 36, 37 ; Joseph. Antiq . vii. 7). 
Eventually the annoyance grew so intolerable 
that Judas laid siege to the castle. This attempt 
brought a powerful army into the country under 
the command of the regent Lysias, who, however, 
being constrained to turn his arms elsewhere, 
made peace with the Jews ; but when he was ad- 
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mitted into the city, and observed the strength of 
the place, he threw down the walls, in violation of 
the treaty (1 Mace. vi. 48-65). In the ensuing 
war with Bacchides, the general of Demetrius 
Soter, in which Judas was slain, the Syrians 
strengthened their citadel, and placed in it 
the sons of the principal Jewish families as 
hostages (1 Macc. ix. 52, 53 ; Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 
1. 3). The year after (b.c. 159) the temporising 
high-priest Alcimus directed the wall which sepa- 
rated the court of Israel from that of the Gen- 
tiles to be cast down, to afford the latter free 
access to the temple : but he was seized with palsy 
as soon as the work commenced, and died in great 
agony (1 Macc. ix. 51-57). When, a few years 
after, Demetrius and Alexander Balas sought to 
outbid each other for the support of Jonathan, the 
hostages in the castle were released ; and subse- 
quently all the Syrian garrisons in Judaea were 
evacuated, excepting those of Jerusalem and 
Bethzur, which were chiefly occupied by apostate 
Jews, who were afraid to leave their places of 
refuge. Jonathan then rebuilt the walls of Jeru- 
salem, and repaired the buildings of the city, 
besides erecting a palace for his own residence 
(1 Macc. x. 2-4; Joseph. Antiq . xiii. 2. 1). The 
particular history of Jerusalem for several years 
following is little more than an account of the 
efforts of the Maccabaean princes to obtain pos- 
session of the castle, and of the Syrian kings to 
retain it in their hands. At length, in b.c. 142, 
the garrison was forced to surrender by Simon, 
who demolished it altogether, that it might 
not again be used against the Jews by their 
enemies. Simon then strengthened the fortifica- 
tions of the mountain on which the temple stood, 
and built there a palace for himself (l Macc. xiii. 
4352; Joseph. Antiq . xiii. 6. 6). This building 
was afterwards turned into a regular fortress by 
John Hyrcanus, and was ever after the resi- 
dence of the Maccabaean princes (Joseph. Antiq . 
xv. 11. 4). It is called by Josephus ‘the castle 
of Baris,’ in his history of the Jews ; till it was 
strengthened and enlarged by Herod the Great, 
who called it the castle of Antonia, under which 
name it makes a conspicuous figure in the Jewish 
wars with the Romans. 

Of Jerusalem itself we find nothing of conse- 
quence, till it was taken by Pompey in the summer 
of b.c. 63, and on the very day observed by the Jews 
as one of lamentation and fasting, in commemora- 
tion of the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Twelve thousand Jews were massacred in 
the temple courts, including many priests, who 
died at the very altar rather than suspend the 
sacred rites (Joseph. Antiq . xiv. 1-4). On this 
occasion Pompey, attended by his generals, went 
into the temple and viewed the sanctuary ; but he 
left untouched all its treasures and sacred things, 
while the walls of the city itself were demolished. 
From this time the Jews are to be considered as 
under the dominion of the Romans (Joseph. Antiq . 
xiv. 4. 5). The treasures which Pompey had 
spared were seized a few years after (b.c. 51) by 
Crassus. In the year b.c. 43, the walls of the 
city, which Pompey had demolished, were rebuilt 
by Antipater, the father of that Herod the Great 
under whom Jerusalem was destined to assume 
the new and more magnificent aspect which it 
bore in the time of Christ, and which constituted 
the Jerusalem which Josephus describes. This 


Jerusalem — the Jerusalem as improved by the 
magnificent tastes and profuse expenditure of 
Herod — was probably as different from the Jeru- 
salem before his time as the London of 1844 is 
from the London of 1800. And perhaps the dif- 
ference was even greater, for our great fanes still 
exist ; whereas the temple, which always formed 
the great architectural glory of Jerusalem, was 
taken down and rebuilt by Herod the Great, 
with a magnificence exceeding that of Solo- 
mon’s (Mark xiii. 1 ; John ii. 20; see Temple). 
It was in the courts of the temple as thus rebuilt, 
and in the streets of the city as thus improved, 
that the Saviour of men walked up and down. 
Here he taught, here he wrought miracles, here 
he suffered ; and this was the temple whose 
‘ goodly stones 5 the apostle admired (Mark 
xiii. 1), and of which he foretold that ere the 
existing generation had passed away not one stone 
should be left upon another. Nor was the city 
in this state admired by Jews only. Pliny calls 
it ‘ longe clarissimam urbium orientis, non Ju- 
daeae modo’ ( Hist. Nat . v. 16). 

Jerusalem seems to have been raised to this 
greatness, as if to enhance the misery of its over- 
throw. So soon as the Jews had set the seal to 
their formal rejection of Christ, by putting him 
to death, and invoking the responsibility of his 
blood upon the heads of themselves and of their 
children (Matt, xxvii. 25), its doom went forth. 
After having been the scene of horrors without 
example, it was, in a.d. 70, abandoned to the 
Romans, who razed the city and temple to the 
ground, leaving only three of the towers and a 
part of the western wall to show how strong a place 
the Roman arms had overthrown. Since then the 
holy city has lain at the mercy of the Gentiles, 
and will so remain ‘ until the times of the Gen- 
tiles are fulfilled.’ 

Modern History. — The destruction of Jeru- 
salem by the Romans did not cause the site to be 
utterly forsaken. Titus left there in garrison the 
whole of the tenth legion, besides several squad- 
rons of cavalry and cohorts of foot. For these 
troops, and for those who ministered to their wants, 
there must have been dwellings ; and there is no 
reason to suppose that such Jews or Christians as 
appeared to have taken no part in the war were 
forbidden to make their abode among the ruins, 
and building them up so far as their necessities 
might require. But nothing like a restoration of 
the city could have arisen from this, as it was not 
likely that any but poor people, who found an 
interest in supplying the wants of the garrison, 
were likely to resort to the ruins under such cir- 
cumstances. However, we learn from Jerome that 
for fifty years after its destruction, until the time 
of Adrian, there still existed remnants of the city. 
But during all this period there is no mention of 
it in history. 

Up to a.d. 131 the Jews remained tolerably 
quiet, although apparently waiting any favour- 
able opportunity of shaking off the Roman yoke. 
The then emperor, Adrian, seems to have been 
aware of this state of feeling, and, among other 
measures of precaution, ordered Jerusalem to be 
rebuilt as a fortified place wherewith to keep in 
check the whole Jewish population. The works 
had made some progress, when the Jews, unable 
j to endure the idea that their holy city should be 
occupied by foreigners, and that strange gods 
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should be set up within it, broke out Into open 
rebellion under the notorious Barchochebas, who 
claimed to be the Messiah. II is success was at 
first very great ; but he was crushed before the 
tremendous power of the Romans, so soon as it 
could be brought to bear upon him ; and a war 
scarcely inferior in horror to that under Vespasian 
and Titus was, like it, brought to a close by the 
capture of Jerusalem, of which the Jews had ob- 
tained possession. This was in a.d. 135, from which 
period the final dispersion of the Jews has been 
often dated. The Romans then finished the city 
according to their first intention. It was made a 
Roman colony, inhabited wholly by foreigners, 
the Jews being forbidden to approach it on pain 
of death : a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus was 
erected on Mount Moriah, and the old name of 
Jerusalem was sought to be supplanted by that 
of ./Elia Capitolina, conferred upon it in honour 
of the emperor, yElins Adriaens, and Jupiter Ca- 
pitolinus. By this name was the city known till 
the time of Constantine, when that of Jerusalem 
again became current, although ^lia was st ill its 
public designation, and remained such so late as 
a.d. 53G, when it appears in the acts of a synod 
held there. This name even passed to the Mo- 
hammedans, by whom it was long retained ; and 
it was not till after they recovered the city from the 
Crusaders that it became generally known among 
them by the name of El-Klmds — the holy — which 
it still bears. 

From the rebuilding by Adrian the history of 
Jerusalem is almost a blank till the time of Con- 
stantine, when its history, as a place of extreme 
solicitude and interest to the Christian church, 
properly begins. Pilgrimages to the Holy City now 
became common and popular. Such a pilgrimage 
was undertaken in a.d. 32G by the emperor’s mo- 
ther Helena, then in the 80th year of her age, who 
built churches on the alleged site of the nativity 
at Bethlehem, and of the resurrection on the Mount 
of Olives. This example may probably have 
excited her son to the discovery of the site of the 
holy sepulchre, and to the erection of a church 
thereon. He removed the temple of Venus, with 
which, in studied insult, the site had been en- 
cumbered. The holy sepulchre was then puri- 
fied, and a magnificent church was, by his order, 
built over and around the sacred spot. This 
temple was completed and dedicated with great 
solemnity in a.d. 335. There is no doubt that the 
spot thus singled out is the same which has ever 
since been regarded as the place in which Christ 
was entombed ; but the correctness of the identifi- 
cation then made has been of late years much 
disputed, on grounds which have been examined 
in the article Golgotha. The very cross on 
which our Lord suffered was also, in the course of 
these explorations, believed to have been disco- 
vered, under the circumstances which have already 
been described [Cross]. 

By Constantine the edict, excluding the Jews 
from the city of their fathers’ sepulchres, was so 
far repealed that they were allowed to enter it 
once a-year to wail over the desolation of c the 
holy and beautiful house,’ in which their fathers 
worshipped God. When the nephew of Constan- 
tine, the Emperor Julian, abandoned Christianity 
for the old Paganism, lie endeavoured, as a mat- 
ter of policy, to conciliate the Jews. He allowed 
them free access to the city, and permitted them 


to rebuild their temple. They accordingly began 
to lay the foundations in a.d. 362 ; but the speedy 
death of the emperor probably occasioned that 
abandonment of the attempt, which contemporary 
writers ascribe to supernatural hindrances. The 
edicts seem then to have been renewed which 
excluded the Jews from the city, except on the 
day of annual wailing. 

In the following centuries the roads to Zion 
were thronged with pilgrims from all parts of 
Christendom, and the land abounded in monas- 
teries, occupied by persons who wished to lead a 
religious life amid the scenes which had been 
sanctified by the Saviour’s presence. After much 
struggle of conflicting dignities Jerusalem was, in 
a.d. 451, declared a patriarchate by the council 
of Chalcedon. In the next century it found a 
second Constantine in Justinian, who ascended 
the throne a.d. 527. He repaired and enriched 
the former structures, and built upon Mount 
Moriah a magnificent church to the Virgin, as a 
memorial of the persecution of Jesus in the temple. 
He also founded ten or eleven convents in and 
about Jerusalem and Jericho, and established an 
hospital for pilgrims in each of those cities. 

But these prosperous days were soon to end. 
The Persians, who had long harassed the empire 
of the East, penetrated into Syria in a.d. 614, 
and after defeating the forces of the Emperor 
Heraclius, took Jerusalem by storm. Many thou- 
sands of the inhabitants were slain, and much of 
the city, including the finest churches — that of 
the holy sepulchre among them — was destroyed. 
When the conquerors withdrew they took away 
the principal inhabitants, the patriarch, and the 
true cross; but when, the year after, peace was 
concluded, these were restored, and the Emperor 
Heraclius entered Jerusalem in solemn state, 
bearing the cross upon his shoulders. 

The damage occasioned by the Persians was 
speedily repaired. But Arabia soon furnished a 
more formidable enemy in the Khalif Omar, 
whose troops appeared before the city in a.d. 636, 
Arabia, Syria, and Egypt having already been 
brought under the Moslem yoke. After a long 
siege the austere khalif himself came to the camp, 
and the city was at length surrendered to him in 
a.d. 637. The conqueror of mighty kings en- 
tered the holy city in his garment of camel’s hair, 
and conducted himself with much discretion and 
generous forbearance. By his orders the magni- 
ficent mosque which still bears his name was built 
upon Mount Moriah, upon the site of the Jewish 
temple. 

Jerusalem remained in possession of the Ara- 
bians, and was occasionally visited by Christian 
pilgrims from Europe till towards the year 1000, 
when a general belief that the second coming 
of the Saviour was near at hand, drew pilgrims 
in unwonted crowds to the Holy Land, and cre- 
ated an impulse for pilgrimages thither, which 
ceased not to act after the first exciting cause had 
been forgotten. The Moslem government, in order 
to derive some profit from this enthusiasm, imposed 
the tribute of a piece of gold as the price of 
entrance into the holy city. The sight, by such 
large numbers, of the holy place in the hands 
of infidels, the exaction of tribute, and the in- 
sults to which the pilgrims, often of the highest 
rank, were exposed from the Moslem rabble, ex- 
cited an extraordinary ferment in Europe, and led 
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to those remarkable expeditions for recovering the 
Holy Sepulchre from the Mohammedans, which, 
under the name of the Crusades, will always till 
a most important and curious chapter in the his- 
tory of the world. 

The dominion over Palestine had passed in 
a.d. 960 from the khalifs of Bagdad to the Fate- 
mite khalifs of Egypt, who, in their turn, were 
dispossessed in a.d. 1073 by the Turkmans, who 
had usurped the powers of the eastern khalifat. 
The severities exercised by these more fierce and 
uncivilized Moslems upon both the native Chris- 
tians and the European pilgrims supplied the 
immediate impulse to the first eastern expedition. 
But by the time the crusaders, under Godfrey of 
Bouillon, appeared before Jerusalem, on the 17th 
of June, 1099, the Egyptian khalifs had recovered 
possession of Palestine and driven the Turkmans 
beyond the Euphrates. 

After a siege of forty days, the holy city was 
taken by storm on the 15th day of July; and a 
dreadful massacre of the Moslem inhabitants fol- 
lowed, without distinction of age or sex. As soon 
as order was restored, and the city cleared of the 
dead, a regular government was established by 
the election of Godfrey as king of Jerusalem. 
One of the first cares of the new monarch was to 
dedicate anew to the Lord the place where His 
Presence had once abode ; and the mosque of 
Omar became a Christian cathedral, which the 
historians of the time distinguish as * the temple 
of the Lord’ ( Templum Domini), The Christians 
kept possession of Jerusalem eighty-eight years. 
During this long period they appear to have 
erected several churches and many convents. Of 
the latter few, if any, traces remain ; and of the 
former, save one or two ruins, the church of the 
holy sepulchre, which they rebuilt, is the only 
memorial which attests the existence of the 
Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. In a.d. 1187 
the holy city was wrested from the hands of 
the Christians by the Sultan Saladin, and the 
order of things was then reversed. The cross 
was removed with ignominy from the sacred 
dome, the holy places were purified from Chris- 
tian stain with rose-water brought from Damascus, 
and the call to prayer by the muezzin once more 
sounded over the city. From that time to the 
present day the holy city dias remained, with 
slight interruption, in the hands of the Moslems. 
On the threatened siege by Richard of England in 
1192, Saladin took great pains in strengthening its 
defences. New walls and bulwarks ^vere erected, 
and deep trenches cut, and in six months the 
town was stronger than it ever had been, and the 
works had the firmness and solidity of a rock. 
But in a.d. 1219, the Sultan Melek el Moaddin 
of Damascus, who then had possession of Jeru- 
salem, ordered all the walls and towers to be 
demolished, except the citadel and the enclosure 
of the mosque, lest the Franks should again be- 
come masters of the city and find it a place of 
strength. In this defenceless state Jerusalem con- 
tinued till it was delivered over to the Christians 
in consequence of a treaty with the emperor 
Frederick II., in a.d. 1229, with the understand- 
ing that the walls should not be rebuilt. Yet ten 
years later (a.d. 1239) the barons and knights of 
Jerusalem began to build the walls anew, and to 
erect a strong fortress on the west of the city. 
But the works were interrupted by the emir 


David of Kerek, who seized the city, strangled 
the Christian inhabitants, and cast down the 
newly erected walls and fortress. Four years 
after, however (a.d. 1213), Jerusalem was again 
made over to the Christians without any restric- 
tion, and the works appear to have been restored 
and completed ; for they are mentioned as exist- 
ing when the city was stormed by the wild Kha- 
rismian hordes in the following year ; shortly after 
which the city reverted for the last time into the 
hands of its Mohammedan masters, who have kept 
it to the present day. 

From this time Jerusalem appears to have sunk 
very much in political and military importance ; 
and it is scarcely named in the history of the 
Memluk sultans who reigned over Egypt and the 
greater part of Syria in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. At length, with the rest of 
Syria and Egypt, it passed under the sway of the 
Turkish sultan Selim I., who paid a hasty visit 
to the holy city from Damascus after his return 
from Egypt. From that time Jerusalem has 
formed a part of the Ottoman empire, and during 
this period has been subject to few vicissitudes : 
its history is accordingly barren of incident. 
The present walls of the city were erected by 
Suleiman the Magnificent, the successor of Se- 
lim, in a.d. 1542, as is attested by an inscription 
over the Jaffa gate. So lately as a.d. 180S, the 
church of the holy sepulchre was partially con- 
sumed by fire ; but the damage was repaired with 
great labour and expense by September, 1810, 
and the traveller now finds in this imposing fa- 
bric no traces of the recent calamity. 

In a.d. 1832, Jerusalem became subject to 
Mohammed Ali, the pasha of Egypt, the holy 
city opening its gates to him without a siege. 
During the great insurrection in the districts of 
Jerusalem and Nabulus, in 1834, the insurgents 
seized upon Jerusalem, and held possession of it 
for a time ; but by the vigorous operations of the 
government order was soon restored, and the city 
reverted quietly to its allegiance on the approach 
of Ibrahim Pasha with his troops. In 1841 
Mohammed Ali was deprived of all his Syrian 
possessions by European interference, and Jeru- 
salem was again subjected to the Turkish govern- 
ment, under which it now remains. It is not, 
perhaps, the happier for the change. The only 
subsequent event of interest has been the esta- 
blishment of a Protestant bishopric at Jerusalem 
by the English and Prussian governments, and 
the erection upon Mount Zion of a church, cal- 
culated to hold 500 persons, for the celebration 
of divine worship according to the ritual of the 
English church. For the history of Jerusalem see 
History von Jerusalem, , Strasbourg, 1518 ; Spald- 
ing, Gesch. d . Cliristl . Konigsreichs Jerusalem , 
Berlin, 1803; Deyling, JElice Capitolince Origg . 
et Historia , Lips. 1743; Poujoulat, Ilistoire de 
Jerusalem , Brux. 1 842 ; Raumer’s Palastina ; 
Robinson’s Bib. Researches in Palestine. 

Before proceeding to inquire into the ancient 
state of the city, and to describe its present con- 
dition, it will be well to furnish the reader with a 
general description of the site, that he may be en- 
abled to follow the details with the more precision. 
For this purpose we shall avail ourselves of the 
able sketch given by Professor Robinson in his 
Researches (i. 3S0-3S4). 

General Foeoguaphy . — c Jerusalem lies near 
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the summit of a broad mountain-ridge. This ridge, 
or mountainous tract, extends, without interrup- 
tion, troiii the plain of Esdraelon to a line drawn 
between the south end of the Dead Sea and the 
south-east corner of the Mediterranean ; or, more 
properly, perhaps, it may be regarded as extend- 
ing as far south as to Jebel Arfiif in the Desert, 
where it sinks down at once to the level of the 
great western plateau. This tract, which is every- 
where not less than from 20 to 25 geographical 
miles in breadth, is, in fact, high uneven table- 
land. It everywhere forms the precipitous west- 
ern wall of the great valley of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea; while towards the west it sinks down 
by an oil-set, into a range of lower hills, which lie 
between it and the great plain along the coast of 
the Mediterranean. The surface of this upper 
region is everywhere rocky, uneven, and moun- 
tainous; and is, moreover, cut up by deep valleys 
which run east or west on either side towards the 
Jordan or the Mediterranean. The line of division, 
or water-shed, between the waters of these valleys 
— a term which here applies almost exclusively 
to the waters of the rainy season — follows for the 
most part the height of land along the ridge ; yet 
not so but that the heads of the valleys, which 
run oil* in different directions, often intcrlap for 
a considerable distance. Thus, for example, a 
valley which descends to the Jordan, often has 
its head a mile or two westward of the commence- 
ment of other valleys which run to the western 
sea. 

From the great plain of Esdraelon onwards 
towards the south, the mountainous country rises 
gradually, forming the tract anciently known as 
the mountains of Ephraim and Judah ; until, in 
the vicinity of Hebron, it attains an elevation of 
nearly 3000 Paris feet above the level of the Me- 
diterranean Sea. Further north, on a line drawn 
from the north end of the Dead Sea towards the 
true west, the ridge has an elevation of only about 
25U0 Paris feet; and here, close upon the water- 
shed, lies the city of Jerusalem. Its mean geo- 
graphical position is in lat. 31° 46' 43" N., and 
long. 35° 13' E. from Greenwich. 

Six or seven miles N. and N.W. of the city is 
spread out the open plain or basin round about 
el- J i b (Gibeon), extending also towards el-Bireh 
(Beeroth) ; the waters of which flow off at its S.E. 
part through the deep valley here called by the 
Arabs Wady Beit Hanina ; but to which the 
monks and travellers have usually given the name 
of the ‘ Valley of Turpentine,’ or of the Terebinth, 
on the mistaken supposition that it is the ancient 
Valley of Elah. This great valley passes along in 
a S.W. direction, an hour or more west of Jerusa- 
lem ; and finally opens out from the mountains 
into the western plain, at the distance of six or 
eight hours S.W. from the city, under the name 
of Wady es Surar. The traveller, on his way 
from Ramleh to Jerusalem, descends into and 
crosses this deep valley at the village of Kulonieh 
on its western side, an hour and a half from the 
latter city. On again reaching the hi b ground 
on its eastern side, he enters upon an open tract 
sloping gradually downwards towards the east ; 
and sees before him, at the distance of about two 
miles, the walls and domes of the holy city, and 
beyond them the higher ridge or summit of the 
Mount of Olives. The traveller now descends 
gradually towards the city along a broad swell 
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of ground, having at some distance on his left the 
shallow northern part of the valley of Jehoshaphat ; 
close at hand on his right the basin which forms 
the beginning of the Valley of Ilinnom. Fur- 
ther down both these valleys become deep, narrow, 
and precipitous ; that of Ilinnom bends south and 
again east nearly at right angles, and unites 
with the other, which then continues its course 
to the Dead Sea. Upon the broad and elevated 
promontory within the fork of these two valleys 
lies the holy city. All around are higher hills; 
on the east the Mount of Olives; on the south 
the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called, rising directly 
from the Vale of Ilinnom ; on the west the ground 
rises gently, as above described, to the borders of 
the great Wady ; while on the north, a bend of 
the ridge, connected with the Mount of Olives, 
bounds the prospect at the distance of more than 
a mile. Towards the S.W. the view is somewhat 
more open ; for here lies the plain of Rephaim, 
commencing just at the southern brink of the 
valley of Hinnom, and stretching off S.W., where 
it runs to the western sea. In ihe N.W. too, the 
eye reaches up along the upper part of the valley 
of Jehoshaphat ; and from many points can dis- 
cern the mosque of Neby Samwil, situated on a 
lofty ridge beyond the great Wady, at the distance 
of two hours. 

The surface of the elevated promontory itself, 
on which the city stands, slopes somewhat steeply 
towards the east, terminating on the brink of the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. From the northern part, 
near the present Damascus gate, a depression or 
shallow wady runs in a southern direction, hav- 
ing on the west the ancient hills of Akra and 
Zion, and on the east the lower ones of Bezetha 
and Moriah. Between the hills of Akra and 
Zion another depression or shallow wady (still 
easy to be traced) comes down from near the Jafla 
gate, and joins the former. It then continues 
obliquely down the slope, but with a deeper 
bed, in a southern direction, quite to the pool of 
Siloam and the valley of Jehoshaphat. This 
is the ancient Tyropceon. West of its lower part 
Zion rises loftily, lying mostly without the modern 
city ; while on the east of the Tyropceon and the 
valley first mentioned, lie Bezetha, Moriah, and 
Ophel, the last a long and comparatively narrow 
ridge, also outside of the modern city, and termi- 
nating in a rocky point over the pool of Siloam. 
These three last hills may strictly be taken as 
only parts of one and the same ridge. The 
breadth of the whole site of Jerusalem, from the 
brow of the valley of Hinnom, near the Jafla gate, 
to the brink of the valley of Jehoshaphat, is about 
1020 yards, or nearly half a geographical mile; 
of which distance 318 yards are occupied by the 
area of the great mosque el-Ilaram esh-Shenf. 
North of the Jaffa gate the city wall sweeps 
round more to the west, and increases the breadth 
of the city in that part. 

The country around Jerusalem is all of lime- 
stone formation, and not particularly fertile. The 
rocks everywhere come out above the surface, 
which in many parts is also thickly strewed with 
loose stones; and the aspect of the whole region 
is barren and dreary ; yet the olive thrives here 
abundantly, and fields of grain are seen in the 
valleys and level places, but they are less pro- 
ductive than in the region of Hebron and Nabu- 
lus. Neither vineyards nor fig-trees flourish on 
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the high ground around the city, though the latter 1 
are found in the gardens below Siloam, and very 
frequently in the vicinity of Bethlehem. 1 

Ancient Jerusalem. — Every reader of Scrip- 
ture feels a natural anxiety to form some notion 
of the appearance and condition of Jerusalem, as 
it existed in the time of Jesus, or rather as it 
stood before its destruction by the Romans. There 
are unusual difficulties in the way of satisfying 
this desire, although it need not be left altogether 
ungratified. The principal sources of these diffi- 
culties have been indicated by different travellers, 
and by none more forcibly than by Richardson 
( Travels , ii. 251). c It is a tantalizing circum- 
stance, however, for the traveller who wishes to re- 
cognise in his walks the site of particular buildings, 
or the scenes of memorable events, that the greater 
part of the objects mentioned in the description, 
both of the inspired and of the Jewish historian, 
are entirely razed from their foundation, without 
leaving a single trace or name behind to point out 
where they stood. Not an ancient tower, or gate, 
or wall, or hardly even a stone remains. The 
foundations are not only broken up, but every 
fragment of which they were composed is swept 
away, and the spectator looks upon the bare rock 
with hardly a sprinkling of earth to point out her 
gardens of pleasure, or groves of idolatrous devo- 
tion. A few gardens still remain on the sloping 
base of Mount Zion, watered from the pool of 
Siloam : the gardens of Gethsemane are still in a 
sort of ruined cultivation ; the fences are broken 
down and the olive-trees decaying, as if the hand 
which dressed and fed them were withdrawn : the 
Mount of Olives still retains a languishing 
verdure, and nourishes a few of those trees from 
which it derives its name; but all round about 
Jerusalem the general aspect is blighted and 
barren : the grass is withered : the bare rock looks 
through the scanty sward, and the grain itself, 
like the starving progeny of famine, seems in 
doubt whether to come to maturity or die in the 
ear. Jerusalem has heard the voice of David and 
Solomon, of prophets and apostles ; and He who 
spake as man never spake has taught in her syna- 
gogues and in her streets. Before her legislators, 
her poets, and her apostles, those of all other coun- 
tries became dumb, and cast down their crowns, 
as unworthy to stand in their presence. Once she 
was very rich in every blessing, victorious over all 
her enemies, and resting in peace, with every man 
sitting under his own vine, and under his own 
fig-tree, with none to disturb or to make him afraid. 
Jerusalem was the brightest of all the cities of the 
east, and fortified above all other towns ; so strong 
that the Roman conqueror thereof, and the 
master of the whole world besides, exclaimed, on 
entering the city of David, and looking up at the 
towers which the Jews had abandoned, “ Surely, 
we have had God for our assistance in the war : for 
what could human hands or human machines do 
against these towers? It is no other than God 
who has expelled the Jews from their fortifications.” 
It is impossible for the Christian traveller to look 
upon Jerusalem with the same feelings with which 
he would set himself to contemplate the ruins of 
Thebes, of Athens, or of Rome, or of any other 
city which the world ever saw. There is in all 
the doings of the Jews, their virtues and their 
vices, their wisdom and their folly, a height and a 
depth, a breadth and a length that angels cannot 


fathom ; their whole history is a history of mira- 
cles ; the precepts of their sacred book are the most 
profound, and the best adapted to every station in 
which man can be placed : they moderate him in 
prosperity, sustain him in adversity, guide him in 
health, console him in sickness, support him at 
the close of life, travel on with him through 
death, live with him throughout endless ages of 
eternity, and Jerusalem lends its name to the 
eternal mansions of the blessed in heaven which 
man is admitted to enjoy through the atonement 
of Christ Jesus, who was born of a descendant of 
Judah.’ 

If writers who have actually visited Jerusalem 
have encountered such difficulties, to those who 
never saw the place it must be still more diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to arrive at definite con- 
clusions respecting the ancient city. It is certain 
that our knowledge of its ancient state must pro- 
ceed upon an accurate knowledge of its present 
condition. But if we compare the accounts of 
different travellers, and the plans which many of 
them have laid down, the irreconcilable differences 
between them produce a discouraging convic- 
tion of the insufficiency of the basis thus offered 
for the foundation of any fixed conclusions. And 
even if there were agreement in the accounts of 
the superficies, something more than this would be 
required — something more than ever perhaps will 
be realized while the site continues to be trodden 
under foot by the Gentiles. Much was done by 
Dr. Robinson and otl\ers during the period of the 
rule of the Pasha of Egypt, in which greater 
facilities were offered for exploration than are 
likely to be soon again obtained. But a far more 
minute and searching examination of the site 
than was even then realized is necessary for the 
purposes of antiquarian comparison. For instance, 
the surface is in many parts covered to a vast depth, 
and the character and properties of particular spots 
are necessarily much altered, by the accumulated 
rubbish of ages. Some notion of this may be 
formed from the fact that in seeking a foundation 
for the Protestant church on Mount Zion, super- 
incumbent rubbish to the depth of fifty feet was 
dug through before reaching the solid rock (01 in, 
ii. 254). It would therefore appear that not only 
a very minute survey, but numerous excavations, 
would be necessary to the ends of a really satis- 
factory investigation. 

To the obscurity originating in these causes may 
be added that which arises from the many ambi- 
guities in the description left by Josephus, the 
only one which we possess, and which must 
form the ground-work of most of our notices 
respecting the ancient city. There are indeed 
some manifest errors in his account, which the 
critical reader is able to detect without having the 
means to rectify. 

In describing Jerusalem as it stood just before its 
destruction by the Romans, Josephus states that the 
city was built upon two hills, between which lay 
the valley Tyropoeon (Cheesemonger's Valley), to 
which the buildings on both hills came down. 
This valley extended to the fountain of Siloam. 
The hill on which the upper town stood was much 
higher than the other, and straighter in its extent. 
On account of its fortifications, David called it 
the Fortress or Castle ; but in the time of Josephus 
it was known by the name of the Upper Market. 
The other hill, on which was situated the lower 
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town, was called Akra. 1 1 was in the form of a 
horseshoe or crescent. Opposite to Akra was a 
third, and naturally lower hill (Moriah), on 
which the temple was built; and between this 
and Akra was originally a broad valley, which 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem tilled up in the time 
of Simon Maccabieus for the purpose of connect- 
ing the town with the temple. At the same time 
they lowered the hill Akra, so as to make the 
temple rise above it. Both the bills on which the 
upper and lower towns stood were externally sur- 
rounded by deep valleys, and here there was 
no approach because of the precipices on every 
side. 

The single wall which enclosed that part of the 
city skirted by precipitous valleys, began at the 
tower of Hippicus. On the west it extended 
(southward) to a place called Betliso, and the 
gate of the Essen es ; thence it kept along on the 
south to a point over against Si loam ; and thence 
on the east was carried along by Solomon's Pool 
and Ophla (Ophel), till it terminated at the 
eastern portico of the temple. Of the triple 
walls, we are told that the first and oldest of these 
began at the tower of Hippicus, on the northern 
part, and extending (along the northern brow of 
Zion) to the Xystus, afterwards terminated at the 
western portico of the temple. The # second wall 
began at the gate of Gennath (apparently near 
Hippicus), and encircling only the northern part 
of the city, extended to the castle of Antonia at 
the north-west corner of the area of the temple. 
The third wall was built by Agrippa at a later 
period: it also had its beginning at the tower of 
Hippicus, ran northward as far as the tower Pse- 
phinos ; and thence sweeping round towards the 
north-east by east, it turned afterwards towards 
the south, and was joined to the ancient wall at 
or in the valley of the Kidron. This wall 
enclosed the hill Bezetha. 

From other passages we learn that the Xystus, 
named in the above descriptions, was an open 
place in the extreme part of the upper city, where 
the people sometimes assembled, and that a bridge 
connected it with the temple ( De Bell, Jud. ii. 
16. 3; vi. 6. 2; vi. 8. 1 ; comp. Antiq, xiv. 4. 2). 
Further, we are informed that on the western side 
of the temple area were four gates ; one leading 
over the valley to the royal palace (on Zion) 
adjacent to the Xystus, probably by the bridge 
just mentioned ; two conducting to the suburb 
(or new city) on the north ; and the remaining one 
leading to ‘ the other city,’ first by steps down 
into the intervening valley, and then by an ascent 
(Joseph. Antiq. xv. 1 J. 5 ; xx. 8. 11). By this 
‘other city’ can be meant only the lower city or 
Akra. The hill Bezetha, which was last enclosed, 
lay quite near on the north of the temple (Joseph. 
De Bell, Jud . v. 5. 8). From the account of the 
operations of the Romans under Titus, it may 
also be collected that the interior and most 
ancient of the three walls on the north lay 
between Akra and the upper city, forming the 
defence of the latter in this part. It was, doubt- 
less, the same wall which ran along the northern 
brow of Zion. 

It would be only going over this statement in 
other words to explain the results which it offers ; 
and there is the less need of doing so, as they only 
serve to support the conclusions which have long 
been regarded as established. Dr. Robinson, in 


comparing the information derived from Josephus 
with his own more detailed account, declares that 
the main features depicted by the Jewish historian 
may still he recognised. ‘True/ he says, 4 the 
valley of the Tyropccon, and that between Akra 
and Moriah, have been greatly fd led up with the 
rubbish accumulated from the repeated desolations 
of nearly eighteen centuries. Yet they are still 
distinctly to be traced : the hills of Zion, Akra, 
Moriah, and Bezetha, are not to he mistaken; 
while the deep valleys of the Kidron, and of 
Iiinnom, and the Mount of Olives, are permanent 
natural features, too prominent and gigantic in- 
deed to be forgotten, or to undergo any perceptible 
change’ ( Bill . Researches , i. 414). 

The details embraced in this general notice 
must he more particularly examined in connec- 
tion with modern observations; for it is to be 
remembered that the chief or only value of these 
observations consists in the light which they throw 
on the ancient condition and history of the site. 

Tiie Walls. — Some questions of much in- 
terest are connected with the attempt to deter- 
mine the course and extent of the ancient walls 
of Jerusalem. These questions chiefly relate to 
the site of the crucifixion of our Lord, and of the 
sepulchre in which he was laid. If the site at 
present indicated be the right one, then certainly 
there has been much alteration ; for it is consider- 
ably within the modern walls, although we know 
that our Lord suffered and was entombed without 
the gate. This part of the subject has, however, 
been examined in the article Golgotha; and 
the conclusion there maintained on the point of 
chief interest connected with the walls, limits 
the inquiry to which the present notice must be 
directed. 

The first, or most ancient wall, appears to have 
enclosed the whole of Mount Zion. The greater 
part of it, therefore, must have formed the exterior 
and sole wall on the south, overlooking the deep 
valleys below Mount Zion ; and the northern part 
evidently passed from the tower of Hippicus on 
the west side, along the northern brow of Zion, 
and across the valley, to the western side of the 
temple area. It probably nearly coincided with 
the ancient wall which existed before the time of 
David, and which enabled the Jebusites to main- 
tain themselves in possession of the upper city, 
long after the lower city had been in the hands of 
the Israelites. Mount Zion is now unwalled, and 
is excluded from the modern city. Some traces 
of this wall were visible in the time of Benjamin 
of Tudela, who says that the stones of the foun- 
dation were then taken away for building ( Itiner , 
ed. Asher, i. 73). No trace of it can now he per- 
ceived, but by digging through the rubbish, the 
foundations might perhaps be discovered. 

The account given by Josephus, of the second 
wall, is very short and unsatisfactory. This is 
the more to be regretted, as on the course taken by 
the eastern part of that wall rests the question, 
whether that which is now shown as the site of 
Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre was anciently 
beyond the wall or not. The difficulties of this 
question are very great, the historical evidence 
being just as strongly in favour of the present site 
as the topographical evidence is against it. It 
cannot be denied that the breadth of the city, in a 
site limited by nature, and where, therefore, every 
foot of ground was precious, would he greatly and 
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inconveniently narrowed by drawing the line so 
as to place the present holy sepulchre beyond the 
walls. But on the other hand it must be ad- 
mitted that the phrase ( beyond the walls’ is often 
interpreted with a larger meaning than necessary. 
When applied to executions, gibbet.ings, or any 
purpose not allowable within the walls, we have 
always understood, from the analogous usages in 
all walled towns, that it denotes the slope or any 
other practicable space immediately under the 
wall, and so near to it that a slight advance of 
the wall would include the site. The fastening 
of the bodies of Saul and his sons to the wall of 
Beth-shan may illustrate this view of the case, 
which tends in some degree to lessen the difficulty 
of the question. For our present purpose it is suf- 
ficient to indicate the evident fact that this second 
wall enclosed the whole of the lower city, or Akra, 
excepting that part of the eastern side of it which 
fronted the Temple area on Mount Moriah, and 
the southern side, towards the valley which sepa- 
rated the lower from the upper city. In short, it 
was a continuation of the external wall, so far 
as necessary, on the west and north, and on so 
much of the east as was not already protected by 
the strong wall of the Temple area. The precise 
course of this wall might perhaps be determined 
by excavations. It is indeed our strong convic- 
tion that one good excavation along one of the two 
streets which intersect the Via Dolorosa would 
go far to settle for ever the only question of real 
interest connected with the subject. It is likely 
that the foundations of the old wall still exist ; 
and if it lay at any point within the present wall, 
those foundations must pass under this street, and 
an excavation of not greater extent than those 
which are made every day in London for sewerage, 
would bring them to light, and show whether the 
alleged site of Calvary lay within or without the 
wall. 

Although these were the only walls that ex- 
isted in the time of our Saviour, we are not to 
infer that the habitable city was confined within 
their limits. On the contrary, it was because the 
city had extended northward far beyond the 
second wall that a third was built to cover the 
defenceless suburb : and there is no reason to 
doubt that this unprotected suburb, called Be- 
zetha, existed in the time of Christ. This wall 
is described as having also begun at the tower of 
Hippicus : it ran northward as far as to the tower 
Psephinos, then passed down opposite the sepul- 
chre of Helena (queen of Adiabene), and being 
carried along through the royal sepulchres, turned 
at the corner tower by the Fullers’ monument, 
and ended by making a junction with the ancient 
wall at the valley of the Kidron. It was begun 
ten or twelve years after our Lord’s crucifixion 
by the elder Herod Agrippa, who desisted from 
completing it for fear of offending the Emperor 
Claudius. But the design was afterwards taken 
up and completed by the Jews themselves, al- 
though on a scale of less strength and magnifi- 
cence. Dr. Robinson thinks that he discovered 
some traces of this wall, which are described in 
his great work ( Bibl . Besearches , i. 4G6), and are 
indicated in our plan of Jerusalem. 

The same writer thinks that the wall of the 
new city, the ./Elia of Adrian, nearly coincided 
with that of the present Jerusalem : and the por- 
tion of Mount Zion which now lies outside, 


would seem then also to have been excluded ; 
for Eusebius and Cyrill, in the fourth century, 
speak of the denunciation of the prophet being 
fulfilled, and describes Zion as ‘a ploughed field’ 
(Mich. iii. 2). 

We know from Josephus that the circumference 
of the ancient city was. 33 stadia, equivalent to 
nearly three and a half geographical miles. The 
circumference of the present walls does not ex- 
ceed two and a half geographical miles ; but the 
extent of Mount Zion, now without the walls, and 
the tract on the north formerly enclosed, or partly 
so, by the third wall, sufficiently account for 
the difference. 

The history of the modem walls has already 
been given in the sketch of the modem history of 
the city. The present walls have a solid and 
formidable appearance, especially when cursorily 
observed from without ; and they are strengthened, 
or rather ornamented, with towers and battlements 
after the Saracenic style. They are built of lime- 
stone, the stones being not commonly more than a 
foot or fifteen inches square. The height varies 
with the various elevations of the ground. The 
lower parts are probably about twenty-five feet 
high, while in more exposed localities, where the 
ravines contribute less to the security of the city, 
they have an elevation of sixty or seventy feet. 

Gates. Much uncertainty exists respecting 
the ancient gates of Jerusalem. Many gates are 
named in Scripture ; and it has been objected that 
they are more in number than a town of the size 
of Jerusalem could require — especially as they 
all occur within the extent embraced by the first 
and second walls, the third not then existing. 
It has, therefore, been suggested as more than 
probable that some of these gates were within the 
city, in the walls which separated the town from 
the temple, and the upper town from the lower, 
in which gates certainly existed. On the other 
hand, considering the circumstances under which 
the wall was rebuilt in the time of Nehemiah, it is 
difficult to suppose that more than the outer wall 
was then constructed, and certainly it was in the 
wall then built that the ten or twelve* gates men- 
tioned by Nehemiah occur. But these may be 
considerably reduced by supposing that two or 
more of the names mentioned were applied to the 
same gate. If this view of the matter be taken, 
no better distribution of these gates can be given 
than that suggested by Raumer. 

a. On the north side. 

1. The Old Gate , probably at the north-east 
corner (Neh. iii. 6 ; xii. 39). 

2. The Gate of Ephraim or Benjamin (Jer. 
xxxviii. 7; xxxvii. 13; Neh. xii. 9; 2 Chron. 
xxv. 23). This gate doubtless derived its names 
from its leading to the territory of Ephraim and 
Benjamin ; and Dr. Robinson supposes it may 
possibly be represented by some traces of ruins 
which he found on the site of the present gate of 
Damascus. 

3. The Corner-gate , 300 cubits from the 
former, and apparently at the north-west corner 
(2 Chron. xxv. 9; 2 Kings xiv. 13; Zech. xiv. 
10). Probably the Gate of the Furnaces is the 
same (Neh. iii. 2 ; xii. 38). 

b. On the west side. 

4. The Valley -gate , over against the Dragon- 
fountain of Gihon (Neh. ii. 13; iii. 13 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 9). It was probably about the north-west 
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corner of Zion, where there appears to have been 
always a gate, and Dr. Robinson supposes it to 
be the same with the Gennath of Josephus. 

c. On the south side. 

5. The Dung-gate, perhaps the same as Jo- 
sephus’s Gate of the Essenes (Neb. ii. 13 ; xii. 31). 
It was 1000 cubits from the valley-gate (Neh. 
iii. 11), and the dragon-well was between them 
(Neh. ii. 13). This gate is probably also iden- 
tical with ‘the gate between two walls’ (2 Kings 
xxv. 4 ; Jer. xxxix. 4 ; Lam. ii. 7). 

G. The Gate of the Fountain , to the south- 
east (Neh. ii. 14; iii. 15); the gate of the foun- 
tain near the king’s pool (Neh. ii. 14); the gate 
of the fountain near ‘ the pool of Siloah by the 
king’s garden* (Neh. iii. 15). The same gate is pro- 
bably denoted in all these instances, and the pools 
seem to have been also the same. It is also pos- 
sible that this fountain-gate was the same other- 
wise distinguished as the brick-gate (or potter’s 
gate), leading to the valley of Hinnom (Jer. xix. 
2, where the Autli. Ver. lias ‘ east-gate’). 

i>. On the east side. 

7. The Water-gate (Neh. iii. 2G). 

8. The Prison-gate, otherwise the Horse-gate , 
near the temple (Neh. iii. 28; xii. 39, 40). 

9. The Sheep-gate, probably near the sheep- 
pool (Neh. iii. 1-32; xii. 29). 

10. The Fish-gate was quite at the north-east 
(Neh. iii. 3; xii. 39; Zeph. i. 10; 2 Cliron. 
xxxiii. 14). 

It will be observed that in two of the cases the 
distances of the gates from each other are men- 
tioned. Thus the corner* gate (3) was only 300 
cubits from the gate of Ephraim (2), and the 
dung-gate (5) was 1000 cubits from the valley- 
gate (4). This suggests that the gates were really 
nearer to each other than the objections already 
stated would assume, and the ‘hundred-gated 
Thebes’ may be recollected as warranting a doubt 
whether the ancient Orientals had the same ob- 
jection to gates which are now entertained. At 
all events, if the circumference of the wall of 
Jerusalem, before the third wall was added, be 
assumed to havebeen two miles and a half, or equal 
to the present wall, then this extent would have 
allowed ten gates at the highest named distance 
of 1000 cubits apart, and more than thrice that 
number at the lowest named distance of 300 
cubits. 

In the middle ages there appear to have been 
two gates on each side of the city, making eight 
in all; and this number, being only two short 
of those assigned in the above estimate to the 
ancient Jerusalem, seems to vindicate that esti- 
mate from the objections which have been urged 
against it. 

On the west side were two gates, of which the 
principal was the Porta David, Gate of David, 
often mentioned by the writers on the Crusades. 
It was called by the Arabs Bab el-Mihrab, and 
corresponds to the present Jaffa gate, or Bab el - 
Khulil. The other was the gate of the Fuller’s 
Field ( Porta Villce Fullonis ), so called from Isa. 
vii. 3. This seems to be the same which others 
call Porta Judiciaria, and which is described as 
being in the wall over against the church of the 
holy sepulchre, leading to Silo (Neby Samwil) 
and Gibeon. This seems to be that which the 
Arabian writers call Serb. There is no trace of 
it in the present wall. 
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On the north there were also two gates ; and 
all the middle-age writers speak of the principal 
of them as the gate of St. Stephen, from the notion 
that the death of the protomartyr took place near 
it. This was also called the gate of Ephraim, in 
reference to its probable ancient name. Arabic 
writers called it Bab ’ Amud el-Ghurab, of which 
the present name, Bab el- Amud, is only a con- 
traction. The present gate of St. Stephen is on 
the east of the city, and the scene of the martyr- 
dom is now placed near it ; but there is no 
account of the change. Further east was the 
gate of Benjamin ( Porta Benjaminis ), corre- 
sponding apparently to what is now called the 
gate of Ilerod. 

On the east there seem to have been at least 
two gates. The northernmost is described by 
Adamnanus as a small portal leading down to the 
valley of Jehoshaphat. It was called the gate of 
Jehoshaphat, from the valley to which it led. It 
seems to be represented by the present gate of St. 
Stephen. The Arabian writers call it Bab el- 
Usbat, Gate of the tribes, being another form of 
the modern Arabic name Bab es-Subat. The 
present gate of St. Stephen has four lions sculp- 
tured over it on the outside, which, as well as the 
architecture, show that it existed before the pre- 
sent walls. Dr. Robinson suggests that the 
original ‘small portal ’ was rebuilt on a larger 
scale by the Franks, when they built up the walls 
of the city, either in a.d. 1178 or 1239. The 
other gate is the famous Golden Gate ( Porta 



aurecC) in the eastern wall of the temple area. It is 
now called by the Arabs Bab ed-Dahariyeh, but 
formerly Bab er-Rahmeh , ‘Gate of Mercy.’ The 
name Golden Gate appears to have come from a 
supposed connection with one of the ancient gates 
of the temple, which are said to have been co- 
vered with gold; but this name cannot be traced 
back beyond the historians of the Crusades. 
This gate is, from its architecture, obviously of 
Roman origin, and is conjectured to have be- 
longed to the enclosure of the temple of Jupiter 
which was built by Adrian upon Mount Moriah. 
The exterior is now walled up ; but being double, 
the interior forms within the area a recess, which is 
used for prayer by the Moslem worshipper. Dif- 
ferent reasons are given for the closing of this gate. 
It was probably because it was found inconvenient 
that a gate to the mosque should be open in the 
exterior wall. Although not walled up, it was 
kept closed even when the Crusaders were in pos- 
session of the city, and only opened once a year 
on Palm Sunday, in celebration of our Lord’s sup- 
posed triumphal entry through it to the temple. 
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On the south side were also two gates. The 
easternmost is now called by the Franks the 
Dung-gate, and by the natives Bab el- Mugharibeh . 
The earliest mention of this gate is by Brocard, 
about a.d. 1283, who regards it as the ancient 
Water-gate. Further west, between the eastern 
brow of Zion and the gate of David, the Cru- 
saders found a gate which they call the Gate of 
Zion, corresponding to one which now bears the 
same name. 

It thus appears that before the rebuilding of 
the walls of Jerusalem by the Turks in the six- 
teenth century, the principal gates of the city 
were much the same as at the present day. But 
of the seven gates mentioned as still existing, 
three, the Dung Gate, the Golden Gate, and He- 
rod’s Gate, are closed. Tims there are only four 
gates now in use, one on each side of the town, 
all of which have been enumerated. St. Stephen's, 
on the east, leads to the Mount of Olives, Bethany, 
and Jericho. From the nature of the ground, 
taken in connection with the situation of the 
temple, a little south, there must always have been 
a great thoroughfare here. Zion Gate, on the south 
side of the city, connects the populous quarter 
around the Armenian convent with that part of 
Mount Zion which is outside the walls, and which 
is much resorted to as being the great field of 
Christian burial, as well as for its traditionary 
sanctity as the site of David s tomb, the house of 
Caiaphas, house of Mary, &c. The Jaffa Gate, 
on the west, is the termination of the important 
routes from Jaffa, Bethlehem, and Hebron. The 
formation of the ground suggests this as one of 
the great thoroughfares of the ancient city, which 
could here be approached from the quarters just 
indicated much more conveniently than at any 
other point. The Damascus Gate, on the north, 
is also planted in a vale, which in every age of 
Jerusalem must have been a great public way, and 
the easiest approach from Samaria and Galilee. 

Towers. — The towers of Jerusalem are often 
mentioned in Scripture and in Josephus. There 
is, indeed, no general account of them ; but some 
of the principal are described, and we may rea- 
sonably infer that the others resembled them, more 
or less, in form and arrangement. Most of the 
towers mentioned by Josephus were erected by 
Herod the Great, and were, consequently, stand- 
ing in the time of Christ. It was on these, there- 
fore, that his eyes often rested when he approached 
Jerusalem, or viewed its walls and towers from 
the Mount of Olives. Of all these towers, the 
most important is that of Hippicus, which Jose- 
phus, as we have already seen, assumed as the 
starting-point in his description of all the walls of 
the city. Herod gave to it the name of a friend 
who was slain in battle. It was a quadrangular 
structure, twenty-five cubits on each side, and 
built up entirely solid to the height of thirty cubits. 
Above this solid part was a cistern twenty cubits; 
and then, for twenty-five cubits more, were cham- 
bers of various kinds, with a breastwork of two 
cubits, and battlements of three cubits upon the 
top. The altitude of the whole tower was conse- 
quently eighty cubits. The stones of which it 
was built were very large, twenty cubits long by 
ten broad and five high, and (probably in the 
upper part) were of white marble. Dr. Robinson 
has shown that this tower should be sought at the 
north-west corner of the upper city, or Mount Zion. 


This part, a little to the south of the Jaffa Gate, is 
now occupied by the citadel. It is an irregular 
assemblage of square towers, surrounded on the 
inner side towards the city by a low wall, and 
having on the outer or west side a deep fosse. The 
towers which rise from the brink of the fosse are 
protected on that side by a low sloping bulwark 
or buttress, which rises from the bottom of the 
trench at an angle of forty-five degrees. This 
part bears evident marks of antiquity, and Dr. 
Robinson is inclined to ascribe these massive out- 
works to the time of the rebuilding and fortifying 
of the city by Adrian. This fortress is described 
by the middle age historians as the tower or citadel 
of David. Within it, as the traveller enters the 
city by the Jaffa Gate, the north-eastern tower 
attracts his notice as bearing evident marks of 
higher antiquity than any of the others. The 
upper part is, indeed, modern, but the lower pait 
is built of larger stones, bevelled at the edges, and 
apparently still occupying their original places. 
This tower has been singled out by the Franks, 
and bears among them the name of the Tower of 
David, while they sometimes give to the wdiole 
fortress the name of the Castle of David. Taking 
all the circumstances into account, Dr. Robinson 
thinks that the antique lower portion of this tower 
is in all probability a remnant of the tower of 
Hippicus, which, as Josephus states, was left 
standing by Titus when he destroyed the city. 
This discovery, however, is not new : the identity 
having been advocated by Raumer and others be- 
fore Dr. Robinson travelled. 

Josephus describes two other towers — those of 
Phasaelus and Mariamne, both built by Herod, 
one of them being named after a friend, and the 
other after his favourite wife. They stood not far 
from Hippicus, upon the first or most ancient wall, 
which ran from the latter tower eastward, along 
the northern brow of Zion. Connected with these 
towers and Hippicus was the royal castle or 
palace of the first Herod, which was enclosed by 
this wall on the north, and on the other sides by a 
wall thirty cubits high. The whole was furnished 
with great strength and regal splendour, and fur- 
nished with halls, and galleries, and cisterns, and 
apartments without number (Joseph. Be Bell . 
Jud. v. 4. 3, 4 ; v. 4. 4). These were the three 
mighty towers which Titus left standing as mo- 
numents of the strength of the place which had 
yielded to his arms. But nothing now remains 
save the above-mentioned supposed remnant of the 
tower of Hippicus. 

A fourth tower, called Psephinos, is mentioned 
by Josephus ( Be Bell . Jud . v. 4. 2, 3). It stood 
at the north-west corner of the third or exterior 
wall of the city. It did not, consequently, exist 
in the time of Christ, seeing that the wall itself 
was built by Herod Agrippa, to whom also the 
tower may be ascribed. It was of an octagonal 
form, seventy cubits high, and from it could be 
seen Arabia towards the rising sun, and the inhe- 
ritance of the Hebrews quite to the sea. This 
shows that it must have stood upon the high swell 
of ground which extends up north-north-west from 
the north-west corner of the present city. In this 
quarter there are ancient substructions, apparently 
of towers and other fortifications, and although 
none of them may be actually those of Psephinos, 
Dr. Robinson conceives that the tower stood some- 
where in this vicinity. 
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The above are (he only lowers which the his- 
torian particularly mentions. But in describing 
the outer or third wall of Agrippa, he states that 
it had battlements of two cubits, and turrets of 
three cubits more: and as the wall was twenty 
cubits high, this would make the turrets of the 
height of twenty-live cubits or nearly thirty-eight 
feet. Many loftier and more substantial towers 
than these were erected on each of the walls at 
regulated distances, and furnished with every re- 
quisite for convenience or defence. Of those on the 
third or outer wall are enumerated ninety; on the 
middle or second wall, forty; and on the inner 
or ancient wall, sixty. 

Puiilic Buildings. — The temple was in all 
ages the great glory and principal public build- 
ing of Jerusalem, as the heathen temple, church, or 
mosque, successively occupying the same site, has 
been ever since the Jewish temple was destroyed. 
That temple is reserved for a separate article 
[Temple], and there are lew other public edifices 
which require a particular description. Those most 
connected with Scripture history are the palace of 
Herod anil the tower of Antonia. The former has 
already been noticed. In the time of Christ it was 
the residence of the Roman procurators while in 
Jerusalem ; and as such provincial residences 
were called by the Romans Pretoria, this was 
the praetorinm or judgment-hall of Pilate (Matt, 
xxvii. 27 ; Mark xv. 16 ; John xviii. 28). In 
front of the palace was the tribunal or ‘judgment- 
seat,’ where the procurator sat to hear and deter- 
mine the causes; and where Pilate was seated when 
our Lord was brought before him. It was a raised 
pavement of mosaic work (\i66o''rpooToj/), called 
in the Hebrew Gcibbatha , or 'an elevated place’ 
[Judgment- Hall]. 

The tower or castle of Antonia stood on a steep 
rock adjoining the north-west coiner of the temple. 
It has already been mentioned (p. 94) that it 
originated under the Maccabees, who resided in 
it. The name of Baris B apvs or BapeTy), 

which it obtained, was originally the Persian name 
of a royal palace ; but which, according to Je- 
rome ( Epist . ad Princip. ii. 639), was afterwards 
adopted in Palestine, and applied to all the large 
quadrangular dwellings built with turrets and 
walls. As improved by Herod, who gave it the 
name of Antonia, after his patron Mark Antony, 
this fortress had all the extent and appearance of 
a palace, being divided into apartments of every 
kind, with galleries and baths, and also broad 
halls or barracks for soldiers ; so that, as having 
every thing necessary within itself, it seemed a 
city, while in its magnificence it was a palace. 
At each of the four corners was a tower, one of 
which was seventy cubits high, and overlooked the 
whole temple with its courts. The fortress com- 
municated with the cloisters of the temple by 
secret passages, through which the soldiers could 
enter and quell any tumults, which were always 
apprehended at the time of the great festivals. It 
was to a guard of these soldiers that Pilate re- 
ferred the Jews as a ‘ watch ’ for the sepulchre 
of Christ. This tower was also ‘ the castle’ into 
which St. Paul was carried when the Jews rose 
against him in the temple, anil were about to 
kill him ; and where he gave his aide and manly 
account of his conversion and conduct (Acts xxi. 
27-10 ; xxii.). This tower was, in fact, the citadel 
of Jerusalem. 


Waters of Jerusalem. — In his account of 
the siege of Jerusalem by Pompey, Strabo says 
that the town was well provided with water within 
the walls, but that there was none in the en- 
virons ( Geofj . xvi. 2, 10). Probably the Roman 
troops then sullered from want of water, as did 
other armies which laid siege to Jerusalem. In 
the narratives of all such sieges we never read of 
the besieged suffering from thirst, although driven 
to the most dreadful extremities and resources by 
hunger, while the besiegers are frequently de- 
scribed as suffering greatly from want of water, 
and as being obliged to fetch it from a great dis- 
tance. The agonies of thirst sustained by the 
first crusaders in their siege of Jerusalem will be 
remembered by most readers from the vivid pic- 
ture drawn by Tasso, if not from the account fur- 
nished by William of Tyre. Yet when the town 
was taken plenty of water was found within it. 
This is a very singular circumstance, and is 
perhaps only in part explained by reference to the 
system of preserving water in cisterns, as at this 
clay, in Jerusalem. 

Solomon’s aqueduct near Bethlehem to Jeru- 
salem could have been no dependence, as its 
waters might easily have been cut otf by the be- 
siegers. All the wells also are now outside the 
town; and no Interior fountain is mentioned save 
that of Hezekiah, which is scarcely fit for drink- 
ing. At the siege by Titus the well of Siloam 
may have been in possession of the Jews, i, e. 
within the walls; but at the siege by the Cru- 
saders it was certainly held by the besieging 
Franks; and yet the latter perished from thirst, 
while the besieged had ‘iugentes copias aqua?.’ 
We cannot here go through the evidence which 
by combination and comparison might throw some 
light on this remarkable question. There is, how- 
ever, good ground to conclude that from very an- 
cient times there has been under the temple an 
unfailing source of water, derived by secret and 
subterraneous channels from springs to the west of 
the town, and communicating by other subterra- 
neous passages with the pool of Siloam anil the 
fountain of tlie Virgin in the east of the town, 
whether they were within or without the walls of 
the town. 

The existence of a perennial source of water 
below the temple has always been admitted. 
Tacitus knew of it (Hist. v. 12); and Aristeas, in 
describing tlie ancient temple, informsus that ‘the 
supply of water was unfailing, inasmuch as there 
was an abundant natural fountain flowing in the 
interior, and reservoirs of admirable construction 
under ground, extending five stadia round the 
temple, with pipes and conduits unknown to all 
except those to whom the service was entrusted, 
by which the water was brought to various parts 
of the temple and again conducted off.’ The 
Moslems also have constantly affirmed the exist- 
ence of this fountain or cistern. But a reserve has 
always been kept up as to the means by which it is 
supplied. This reserve seems to have been main- 
tained by the successive occupants of Jerusalem 
as a point of civic honour; and this fact alone 
intimates that there was danger to the town in its 
becoming known, and points to the fact that the 
supply came from without the city by secret 
channels, which it was of importance not to dis- 
close. Yet we are plainly told in the Bible I hat 
Hezekiah ‘stopped the upper water-courseofGilion, 
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and brought it down to the west side of the city 
of David’ (1 Kings i. 33,38): from 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 30, it seems that all the neighbouring foun- 
tains were thus 4 stopped’ or covered, and the 
brook which they had formed diverted by subter- 
raneous channels into the town, for the express 
purpose of preventing besiegers from finding the 
‘ much water’ which previously existed outside the 
walls (comp, also Ecclus. xlviii. 17). Perhaps, 
likewise, the prophet Ezekiel (xlvii. 1-12) alludes 
to this secret fountain under the temple when he 
speaks of waters issuing from the threshold of the 
temple towards the east, and flowing down to- 
wards the desert as an abundant and beautiful 
stream. This figure may be drawn from the 
waters of the inner source under the temple, being 
at the time of overflow discharged by the outlets 
at Siloam, into the Kidron, which takes the east- 
ward course thus described. 

There are certainly wells, or rather shafts, in 
and near the temple area, which are alleged to 
derive their waters through a passage of masonry 
four or five feet high, from a chamber or reservoir 
cut in the solid rock under the grand mosque, in 
which the water is said to rise from the rock into 
a basin at the bottom. The existence of this re- 
servoir and source of water is affirmed by all 
Moslems, and coincides with the preceding inti- 
mations, but it must be left for future explorers 
to clear up all the obscurities in which the matter 
is involved. 

The ordinary means taken by the inhabitants to 
secure a supply of water have been desciibed 
under the article Cistern ; and the reader 
may be referred for interesting details to Rau- 
mer’s Palastina , pp. 329-333; Robinson’s Re- 
searches , i. 479-516; and Olin’s Travels , ii. 
168-181. 

Modern Jerusalem. — In proceeding to fur- 
nish a description of the present Jerusalem, we 
shall, for the most part, place ourselves under the 
guidance of Dr. Olin, whose account is not only 
the most recent, but is by Jar the most complete 
and satisfactory which has of late years been pro- 
duced. 

The general view of the city from the Mount 
of Olives is mentioned more or less by all tra- 
vellers as that from which they derive their 
most distinct and abiding impression of Jeru- 
salem. 

The summit of the Mount of Olives is about 
half a mile east from the city, which it completely 
overlooks, every considerable edifice and almost 
every house being visible. The city seen from 
this point appears to be a regular inclined plain, 
sloping gently and uniformly from west to east, 
or towards the observer, and indented by a slight 
depression or shallow vale, running nearly through 
the centre, in the same direction. The south-east 
corner of the quadrangle — for that may be as- 
sumed as the figure formed by the rocks — that 
which is nearest to the observer, is occupied by 
the mosque of Omar and its extensive and beau- 
tiful grounds. This is Mount Moriah, the site 
of Solomon’s temple, and’the ground embraced in 
the sacred enclosure, which conforms to that of 
the ancient temple, occupies about an eighth of the 
whole modern city. It is covered with green 
sward and planted sparingly with olive, cypress, 
and other trees, and it is certainly the most lovely 
feature of the town, whether we have reference to 


the splendid structures or the beautiful lawn 
spread out around them. 

The south-west quarter, embracing that part of 
Mount Zion which is within the modern town, is 
to a great extent occupied by the Armenian con- 
vent, an enormous edifice, which is the only con- 
spicuous object in this neighbourhood. The 
north-west is largely occupied by the Latin con- 
vent, another very extensive establishment. About 
midway between these two convents is the castle 
or citadel, close to the Bethlehem gate, already 
mentioned. The north-east quarter of Jerusalem 
is but partially built up, and it has more the aspect 
of a rambling agricultural village than that of a 
crowded city. The vacant spots here are green 
with gardens and olive-trees. There is another 
large vacant tract along the southern wall, and 
west of the Haram, also covered with verdure. 
Near the centre of the city also appear two or 
three green spots, which are small gardens. The 
church of the Holy Sepulchre is the only conspi- 
cuous edifice in this vicinity, and its domes are 
striking objects. There are no buildings which, 
either from their size or beauty, are likely to en- 
gage the attention. Eight or ten minarets mark 
the position of so many mosques in different parts 
of the town, but they are only noticed because of 
their elevation above the surrounding edifices. 
Upon the same principle the eye rests for a mo- 
ment upon a great number of low domes, which 
form the roofs of the principal dwellings, and 
relieve the heavy uniformity of the flat plastered 
roofs which cover the greater mass of more humble 
habitations. Many ruinous piles and a thousand 
disgusting objects are concealed or disguised by 
the distance. Many inequalities of surface, which 
exist to so great an extent that there is not a level 
street of any length in Jerusalem, are also un- 
perceived. 

From the same commanding point of view a 
few olive and fig-trees are seen in the lower part 
of the valley of Jehoshaphat, and scattered over 
the side of Olivet 'from its base to the summit. 
They are sprinkled yet more sparingly on the 
southern side of the city on Mounts Zion and 
Ophel. North of Jerusalem the olive plantations 
appear more numerous ‘ as well as thriving, and 
thus offer a grateful contrast to the sun-burnt fields 
and bare rocks which predominate in this land- 
scape. The region west of the city appears to be 
destitute of trees. Fields of stunted wheat, yellow 
with the drought rather than white for the harvest, 
are seen on all sides of the town. 

Jerusalem, as seen from Mount Olivet, is a 
plain inclining gently and equably to the East. 
Once enter its gates, however, and it is found to be 
full of inequalities. The passenger is always as- 
cending or descending. There are no level streets, 
and little skill or labour has been employed to re- 
move or diminish the inequalities which nature or 
time has produced. Houses are built upon moun- 
tains of rubbish, which are probably twenty, thirty, 
or fifty feet above the natural level, and the streets 
are constructed with the sameTlisregard to conve- 
nience, with this difference, that some slight atten- 
tion is paid to the possibility of carrying off surplus 
water. The latter are, without exception, nar- 
row, seldom exceeding eight or ten feet in breadth. 
The houses often meet, and in some instances a 
building occupies both sides of the street, which 
runs under a succession of arches barely high 
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enough to permit an equestrian to pass under 
them. A canopy of old mats or of plank is sus- 
pended over the principal streets when not arched. 
This custom had its origin, no doubt, in the heat 
of the climate, which is very intense in summer, 
anti it gives a gloomy aspect to all the most 
thronged and lively parts of the city. These 
covered way 3 are often pervaded by currents of 
air when a perfect calm prevails in other places. 
The principal streets of Jerusalem run nearly at 
right angles to each other. Very few if any of 
them bear names among the native population. 
They are badly paved, being merely laid irre- 
gularly with raised stones, with a deep square 
channel, for beasts of burden, in the middle; but 
the steepness of the ground contributes to keep 
them cleaner than in most Oriental cities. 

The houses of Jerusalem are substantially built 
of the limestone of which the whole of this part of 
Palestine is composed : not usually hewn, but 
broken into regular forms, and making a solid 
wall of very respectable appearance. For the 
most part there arc no windows next to the street, 
and the few which exist for the purposes of light 
or ventilation are completely masked by case- 
ments and lattice-work. The apartments re- 
ceive their light from the open courts within. The 
ground plot is usually surrounded by a high enclo- 
sure, commonly forming the walls of the house 
only, hut sometimes embracing a small garden 
and some vacant ground. The rain-water 
which falls upon the pavement is carefully con- 
ducted, by means of gutters, into cisterns, where 
it is preserved for domestic uses. The people of 
Jerusalem rely chiefly upon these reservoirs for 
their supply of this indis]>cnsaldc article. Every 
house has its cistern, and the larger habitations 
are provided with a considerable number of them, 
which occupy the ground-story or cells formed 
for the purpise below it. Stone is employed in 
building for all the purposes to which it can pos- 
sibly Is* applied, and Jerusalem is hardly more 
exposed to accidents by tire than a quarry or sub- 
terranean cavern. Thu floors, stairs, &c. are of 
Mum*, and the ceiling is usually formed by a coat 
of plaster laid ujmmi the stones, which at the same 
time form the roof and the vaulted top of the 
room. Doors, sashes, and n few other appurte- 
naimm, are all that can usually he afforded of a 
iimteri.il so expensive as wood. The little timber 
which is used is mostly brought from Mount 
Ivchunon, as in the time of Solomon. A rough, 
crooked stick of the tig-tree, nr some gnarled, 
twisted planks made of the olive — the growth of 
Palestine .ire occasionally seen / 1 n'othcr respects 
the description in the article I1iu.sk will atford 
n sutlicimt notion of those inMenisalcm. A large 
number of bouses in Jerusalem an* in a dil ipi- 
dated and ruinous state. Nobody semis tn make 
repairs so long as Ins dwelling dins not absolutely 
n fuse him shelter mid safety. If one room tnni- 
bh s uIhuiI bis ears lie removes into anode r, uiitl 
puiinU mbbisb and vermin to accumulate as they 
w ill in the deserted halls. Totlenng stuircast s 
rtie propp'd to prevent their fall; and uhui the 
edifice lire oi»ii*4 untenable, the i>c<ii|-iiit »«•» ks 
another li little less Millions, h ivmg the w ret k to 
n smaller or more wretched family, or, mine 
probably, to a goatherd and Ins dock. Habi- 
tations which loive n \ ery icsjHCtable upp a? nu <• 
seen trein the street, are odrn found, 1 1 j ■ *i i 
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entering them, to be little better than heaps of 
ruins. 

Nothing of this would be suqiected from 
the general apjiearance of the city as seen from 
the various commanding points without the 
walls, nor from anything that meets the eye 
in the streets. Few towns in the East offer a 
more imposing spectacle to the view of the ap- 
proaching stranger. He is struck with the height 
and massiveness of the walls, which are kept in 
perfect repair, and naturally produce a favourable 
opinion of the wealth and comfort which they are 
designed to protect. Ujion entering the gates, he 
is apt, after all that has been published alxjut the 
solitude that reigns in the streets, to be surprised 
at meeting large numbers of people in the chief 
thoroughfares, almost without exception decently 
clad. A longer and more intimate acquaintance 
with Jerusalem, however, does not fail to correct 
this too favourable impression, and demonstrate 
the existence and general prevalence of the jwvertv 
and even wretchedness which must result in every 
country from oppression, from the {licence of trade, 
and the utter stagnation of all branches of indus- 
try. Considerable activity is displayed in the 
bazaars, which are supplied scantily, like those of 
other Eastern towns, with provisions, toUicen, 
coarse cottons, and other articles of prime neces- 
sity. A considerable business is still done in U\ids, 
crosses, and other sacred trinkets, which are pur- 
chased to a vast amount hv th0 pilgrims who 
annually throng the holy city. The suppirt 
and even the existence of the considerable p»pn- 
lation of Jerusalem dcpnid npm this tmiuimt 
patronage — a circumstance to w hich a great part 
of the prevailing j k>\ erty in id degiadatit u is justly 
ascribed. The worthless articles employed in this 
pitiful trade are, almost without exception, brought 
from other places, especially Hebron and lh th- 
lehcin — the former celebrated for its Umldi** of 
glass, the latter ehiiJlv for n«arie.s. crucifixi*, and 
other toys made of mnther-of-|M\ir 1, oliv o-w i^od, 
black stones from the Dead Sm, \c Thr*e an* 
eagerly Umght up by the ignorant pilgrim*. *j nn- 
kled with holy water by the prints, or con*« rati I 
by some other religious mummery, and omiid 
off in triumph and worn as orn.nm nU to Dt-uni 
away disease and misfortune, and pn Uil Iv to U* 
buried with the deluded enthusiast m hi* eetlln, 
114 a sure passport to ittin il l h *#e«ln"*s. With 
the depirture of the swarms of pilgrims, hevwvrr, 
ev i n this poor .semblance of u r 1 1 \ t inloMiv nd 
prosperity ib*eru the city. \\ itli ti e i\i«|t< i 
of mil ne est/ihlUhuo lit 4 tor si up in ik in, , \ tnum y , 
and a very f« w weavirs of n i 4 ' -i »*-tt *»*•, tl u* 
do not oj p ar to I e any lusiinf.i ton** It 

lielonging to the ) la< • . Wr rnltorr i% Vo xt 
ispially w rrtt hrd, and i m i dv ; u » n«j f* \ •« < i t 
to a few liundn d psijde. 1 *• m'Mv 

to be w tb nit hi if r* «•' dar roql *y smut \ 
soh rable mim!*« r, f»p* illv it Jrm, ji* J * *► 

t-illv live on el-uitv. Miov ( t^n pl.roi » 

aim nail) Hu I tk* r wav h tl w r bi u* ll *r 

and the up -i**i' In'* t*» do t«**l v pi o • a < * t V o .. - . t 
w it 1 1 I -* a*, ar*. vi U> li | ti . *ot ! i i • «h «i**iiid a* it * • i 

the iMtii* ef ( lifist aivd ll \ T >n 1 • 

get I f.ll f » lid It** »M«f the pq.iiltio 1. It f >1 i*f t 

p >\ i > t v . V I. w Tuiklih i rt'a alt *t, 

civil, m l military , t*-*i » p hi \J 

l«aiiiii«e* I VII mi* • i- \ - «-■< * j* w> * f.ll «|1 | t * 1 
h* if i*ni miicli i*i j « v n i*l.e I and nnd » » vtiMtt t 
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gether with a few tradesmen in easy circumstances, 
form almost the only exceptions to the prevailing 
indigence. There is not a single broker among 
the whole population, and not the smallest sum 
can be obtained on the best bills of exchange short 
of Jaffa or Beirout. 

Inhabitants. — The number of the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem has been variously estimated by 
different travellers, some making it as high as 
30,000, others as low as 12,000. An average of 
these estimates would make it somewhere between 
12,000 and 15,000; but the Egyptian system of 
taxation and of military conscription in Syria 
lias lately furnished more accurate data than had 
previously been obtainable, and on these Dr. Ro- 
binson estimates the population at not more than 
11,500, distributed thus — 

Mohammedans . • . 4,500 

Jews • . « • 3,000 

Christians • • • 3,500 


11,000 

If to this be added something for possible omis- 
sions, and the inmates of the convents, the stand- 
ing population, exclusive of the garrison, cannot 
well exceed 11,500. The Moslems, it will be 
seen, exceed in number the Jews or Christians 
respectively, but are much fewer than these two 
bodies united. To all these classes Jerusalem is 
holy ; and is the only city in the world which 
peoples of such different origin, races, language, 
and religions agree to regard with nearly equal 
veneration. 

The language most generally spoken among 
them is the Arabic. Schools are rare, and con- 
sequently facility in reading is not often met 
with. The general condition of the inhabitants 
has already been indicated. 

The Turkish governor of the town holds the 
rank of Pasha, but is responsible to the Pasha of 
Beirout. The government is somewhat milder 
than before the period of the Egyptian dominion; 
but it is said that the Jewish and Christian in- 
habitants at least have ample cause to regret the 
change of masters, and the American mission- 
aries lament that change without reserve (dm. 
Bib. Repos . for 1843). Yet the Moslems reve- 
rence the same spots which the Jews and Chris- 
tians account holy, the holy sepulchre only 
excepted ; and this exception arises from their 
disbelief that Christ was crucified, or buried, or 
rose again. Formerly there were in Palestine 
monks of the Benedictine and Augustine orders, 
and of those of St. Basil and St. Anthony ; but 
since 1304 there have been none but Franciscans, 
who have charge of the Latin convent and the 
holy places. They resided on Mount Zion till 
a.d. 1561, when the Turks allowed them the mo- 
nastery of St. Salvador, which they now occupy. 
They had formerly a handsome revenue out of all 
Roman Catholic countries, but these sources have 
fallen off since the French revolution, and the esta- 
blishment is said to be poor and deeply in debt. 
The expenses arise from the duty imposed upon 
the convent of entertaining pilgrims ; and the cost 
of maintaining the twenty convents belonging to 
the establishment of the Terra Santa is estimated 
at 40,000 Spanish dollars a year. Formerly it 
was much higher, in consequence of the heavy 
exactions of the Turkish government. Burck- 
liardt says that the brotherhood paid annually 


12,000/. to the Pasha of Damascus. But the 
Egyptian government relieved them from these 
heavy charges, and imposed instead a regular tax 
on the property possessed. For the buildings and 
lands in and around Jerusalem the annual tax was 
fixed at 7000 piastres, or 350 Spanish dollars. It 
is probable that the restored Turkish government 
has not yet, in this respect, recurred to its old 
oppressions. The convent contains fifty monks, 
half Italians and half Spaniards. In it resides 
the Intendant or the Principal of all the convents, 
with the rank of abbot, and the title of Guardian 
of Mount Zion and Custos of the Holy Land. 
He is always an Italian, and has charge of all 
the spiritual affairs of the Roman Catholics in the 
Holy Land. There is also a president or vicar, 
who takes the place of the guardian in case of 
absence or death : he was formerly a Frenchman, 
but is now either an Italian or Spaniard. The 
procurator, who manages their temporal affairs, is 
always a Spaniard. A council, called Discre- 
torium, composed of these officials and three 
other monks, has the general management of both 
spiritual and temporal matters. Much of the 
attention of the order is occupied, and much of 
its expense incurred, in entertaining pilgrims and 
in the distribution of alms. The native Roman 
Catholics live around the convent, on which they 
are wholly dependant. They are native Arabs, 
and are said to be descended from converts in 
the times of the Crusades. 

There is a Greek patriarch of Jerusalem, but 
he usually resides at Constantinople, and is re- 
presented in the holy city by one or more vicars, 
who are bishops residing in the great convent 
near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. At pre- 
sent the* vicars are the bishops of Lydda, Naza- 
reth, and Kerek (Petra), assisted by the other 
bishops resident in the convent. In addition to 
thirteen monasteries in Jerusalem, they possess 
the convent of the Holy Cross near Jerusalem, 
that of St. Helena between Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem, and that of St. John, between Jerusalem 
and the Dead Sea. All the monks of the con- 
vents are foreigners. The Christians of the Greek 
rite who are not monks are all native Arabs, 
with their native priests, who are allowed to per- 
form the church services in their mother tongue — 
the Arabic. 

The Armenians in Jerusalem have a patriarch, 
with three convents and 100 monks. They have 
also convents at Bethlehem, Ramleh, and Jaffa. 
Few of the Armenians are natives : they are 
mostly merchants, and among the wealthiest 
inhabitants of the place ; and their convent in 
Jerusalem is deemed the richest in the Levant. 
Their church of St. James upon Mount Zion is 
very showy in its decorations, but void of taste. 
The Coptic Christians at Jerusalem are only 
some monks residing in the convent of Es-Sultan, 
on fhe north side of the pool of Hezekiah. There 
is also a convent of the Abyssinians, and one be- 
longing to the Jacobite Syrians. 

The estimate of the number of the Jews in 
Jerusalem at 3000 is given by Dr. Robinson oil 
the authority of Mr. Nicolayson, the resident 
missionary to the Jews ; yet in the following year 
(1839) the Scottish deputation set them down at 
six or seven thousand on the same authority. On 
referring this difficulty to the Rev. R. S. Her- 
sciiell (lately returned from Jerusalem), he con- 
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firms the lower estimate of the number of Jews, 
but is inclined to reckon the entire population at 
15,000. They inhabit a distinct quarter of the 
town between Mount Zion and Mount Moriah. 
This is the worst and dirtiest part of the holy city, 
and that in which the plague never fails to make 
its first appearance. Few of the Jerusalem Jews 
are natives; and most of them come from foreign 
parts to die in the city of their fathers’ sepulchres. 
The greater proportion of them are from different 
parts of the Levant, and appear to be mostly of 
Spanish and Polish origin. Few are from Ger- 
many, or understand the German language. 
They are for the most part wretchedly poor, and 
depend in a great degree for their subsistence 
upon the contributions of their brethren in dif- 
ferent countries. These contributions have of 
late years been smaller than usual ; and when 
they arrive are the occasion of much heartburning 
and strife. The Scottish Deputation ( Narrative , 
p. 1-18) say, £ They are always quarrelling, and 
frequently apply to the consul to settle their dis- 
putes. The expectation of support from the 
annual European contributions leads many of 
them to live in idleness. Hence there are in 
Jerusalem 500 acknowledged paupers, and 500 
more who receive charity in a quiet way. Many 
are so poor that, if not relieved, they would not 
stand out the winter season. A few are shop- 
keepers, and a few more hawkers, and a very few 
are operatives. None of them are agriculturists — 
not a single Jew cultivates the soil of his fathers.’ 
Reisner, Icrusalcm Vetustissima Dcscripta , 
Francof. 1563 ; Olshausen, Zur Topographic cl. 
alten Jerusalem , Kiel, 1833 ; Adricliomius, Jeru- 
salem sicut Christi tempore floruit , Colon. 1593; 
Chrysanthi (Beat. Patr. Hierosolymorum) Ilis- 
toria ct Descriptio Terrce Sanctce , Urbisquc 
Sanctee llicrusalem , Yenet. 172S (this work is in 
Greek) ; D'Anville, Dissert . sur VEtendue de 
T Ancienne Jerusalem , Paris, 1717 : the articles 
on Jerusalem in Erscli and Gruber's Encyclo- 
pedic ; in Raumer’s Palcistina ; in Winer’s Real- 
wbrterbuch ; in Eugene Roger’s La Terre Saincte , 
ou Dcscript . Topographique tres-particidiere des 
Sai?ictes Lieux , ct dc la Terre de Promission , 
Paris, 1646 ; and in Dr. Robinson’s Bibl. Re- 
searches in Palestine; with the additions since 
published in the Biblical Repository and Biblio- 
theca Sacra : also, the notices of Jerusalem in vari- 
ous books of travels, particularly those of Coto- 
vicus, Zuallart, Radzivil, Morison, Nau, Sandys, 
Doubdan, D’Arvieux, Maundrell, Pococke, Nie- 
buhr, Clarke, Turner, Buckingham, Richardson, 
Richter, Jolliffe, Jowetl, Prokesch, Scholz, Monro, 
Hardy, Stephens, Paxton, Schubert, Olin, Stent, 
Formby, and the Scottish Deputation. Less im- 
portant notices may be found in other books of 
travels; and the Journals of Missionaries, printed 
in the Missionary Register, American Missionary 
Herald , and Jcivish Expositor , have occasionally 
contained interesting notices of the Holy City. 

JESIIUA, or JbsHUA, son of Jozedech, and 
high-priest of the Jews when they returned, under 
Zerubbabel, from the Babylonian exile (n.c. 
536). He was, doubtless, born during the exile. 
His presence and exhortations greatly promoted 
the rebuilding of the city and temple. The altar 
of the latter being first erected, enabled him to 
sanctify their labour by the religious ceremonies 
and offerings which the law required. Jesliua 


joined with Zerubbabel in opposing the machi- 
nations of the Samaritans (Ezra iv. 3) ; and he 
was not found wanting in zeal when the works, 
after having been interrupted, were resumed in 
the second year of Darius Hystaspis (Ezra v. 2 ; 
Ilagg. i. 12), Several of the prophet Haggai’s 
utterances are addressed to Jeshua (Ilagg. i. 1 ; 
ii. 2), and his name occurs in two of the sym- 
bolical prophecies of Zechariah (iii. 1-10; vi. 
11-15). In the first of these passages Jeshua, as 
pontiff, represents the Jewish people covered at 
lirst with the garb of slaves, and afterwards with 
the new and glorious vestures of deliverance. In 
the second he wears for a moment crowns of 
silver and gold, as symbols of the sacerdotal and 
regal crowns of Israel, which were to be united 
on the head of the Messiah. 

JESHURUN (j W ; Sept, ^a^givos ; 
Vulg. clilcctus in Deut., rectissimus in Isaiah), 
a name poetically applied to Israel in Deut. 
xxxii. 15; xxxiii. 5, 26; Isa. xliv. 2. It has 
been very variously understood, but it is gene- 
rally agreed to be a poetical diminutive expres- 
sive of 'affection. The root is to 

be straight , right,] upright, righteous . In this 
character, as entirely upright (for the termination 
is intensitive), Jehovah recognises his people in 
consideration of their covenant relation to him, 
whereby, while they observed the terms of that 
covenant, they stood legally righteous before 
him and clean in his sight. It is in this sense 
that the ancient kings are said to have done 
c that which was right ’ in the eyes of 
Jehovah. 

JESSE ('&” firm ; Sept. 3 Ie<W), a de- 
scendant of Obed, the son of Boaz and Ruth. 
He was the father of eight sons : from the youngest 
of whom, David, is reflected all the distinction 
which belongs to the name. He seems to have 
been a person of some note and substance at 
Bethlehem, his propeity being chiefly in sheep. 
It would seem from 1 Sam. xvi. 10, that he 
must have been aware of the high destinies which 
awaited his son ; but it is doubtful if he ever 
lived to see them realized. The last historical 
mention of Jesse is in relation to the asylum which 
David procured for him with the king of Moab 
(1 Sam. xxii. 3). 

JESUS CHRIST ('Iriarovs Xpurr6s, 'Iwovs 6 
Xpiards), the ordinary designation of the incarnate 
Son of God, and Saviour of mankind. This 
double designation is not, like Simon Peter, John 
Mark, Joses Barnabas, composed of a name and 
a surname, but, like John the Baptist, Simon 
Magus, Bar- Jesus Ely mas, of a proper name, and 
an official title. Jesus was our Lord's proper 
name, just as Peter, James, and John were the 
proper names of three of his disciples. The name 
seems not to have been an uncommon one among 
the Jews. The apocryphal book Ecclesiasticus is 
attributed to Jesus the son of Sirach ; and, in the 
New Testament, we read of Jesus, the father of 
Elymas the sorcerer (Acts xiii. 6), and of £ Jesus, 
which is called Justus of the circumcision’ (Col. 
iv. 11), one of Paul’s c fellow- workers unto the 
kingdom of God which had been a comfort to 
him.’ To distinguish our Lord from others bear- 
ing the name, he was termed Jesus of Nazareth 
(John xviii. 7, & c.), ’I rjerovs b Nafapaios, and 
Jesus the son of Joseph (John vi. 12, &c.). 
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Some of the fathers, from their ignorance of the 
Hebrew language, have given a Greek etymology 
to the name. They derive it from the noun 
lacns, healing. Thus Eusebius, 5 Irjo-ovs oovopd^TO 
nap' o<rov rrjs twv avOpainivuv xj/vx^y lacrec&s re 
Ka\ depaneias X a P LJ/ T V ndpodov els rjpas inoxeno 
( Demonst . Evang. lib. iv.) ; and Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, 5 It? (rods KaXeirai (pepwvvfJLCtiS, e/c rrjs (rcorrjpLco- 
Seos idcrecvs ex wv ri]v npoariyopiav ( Catech . 
Ilium . x.).* 

There can be no doubt that Jesus is the Greek 
form of a Hebrew name, which had been borne 
by two illustrious individuals in former periods 
of the Jewish history, — the successor of Moses and 
introducer of Israel into the promised land (Exod. 
xxiv. 13), and the high-priest who, along with 
Zerubbabel (Zeeh. iii. 1), took so active a part in 
the re-establishment of the civil and religious 
polity of the Jews on their return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity. Its original and full form is 
Jehoshua (Num. xiii. 10). By contraction it 
became Joshua, or Jeshua; and when transferred 
into Greek, by taking the termination charac- 
teristic of that language, it assumed the form Jesus. 
It is thus the names of the illustrious individuals 
referred to are uniformly written in the Sept. •, 
and the first of them is twice mentioned in the 
New Testament by this name (Acts vii. 45; Heb. 
iv. 8). 

The conferring of this name on our Lord was 
not the result of accident, or of the ordinary 
course of things, there being ‘none of his kindred,’ 
so far as we can trace from the two genealogies, 
‘ called by that name’ (Luke i. fil). It was the 
consequence of a twofold miraculous interposition. 
The angel who announced to his virgin mother 
that she was to be ‘ the most honoured of women,’ 
in giving birth to the Son of God and the Saviour 
of men, intimated also to her the name by which 
the holy child was to be called : ‘ Thou shalt 
call his name Jesus’ (Luke i. 31). And it was 
probably the same heavenly messenger who ap- 
peared to Joseph, and, to remove his suspicions 
and quiet his fears, said to him, ‘ That which is 
conceived in thy wife Mary is of the Holy Ghost, 
and she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus’ (Matt. i. 20, 21). The pious 
pair were ‘not disobedient to the heavenly vision.’ 
‘ When eight days were accomplished for the cir- 
cumcising of the child, his name was called Jesus, 
which was so named of the angel before he was 
conceived in the womb’ (Luke ii. 21). 

The name Jesus, like most of Jewish proper 
names, was significant; and, as might well be 
expected, when we consider who imposed it, its 
meaning is at once important and appropriate. 
The precise import of the word has been a subject 
of doubt and debate among interpreters. As to 
its general meaning there is all but an unanimous 
concurrence. It was intended to denote that he 
who bore it was to be a Deliverer or Saviour. 
This, whatever more, is indicated in the original 
word ; and the reason given by the angel for the 
imposition of this name on the Virgin’s son was 

* Some of the Patristic etymologies are really 
very odd. Tlao’xa is traced to naorx & ; Aevirrjs is 
derived from the Latin levis ; and AiafioXos from 
5uo and /3£Aos, because he who bears that name 
swallows man at two bites, first the soul, and then 
the body. 


‘because he shall save his people from their sins ’ 
(Matt. i. 21). But while some interpreters hold 
that it is just a part of the verb signifying to save, 
in the form Hiphil, slightly modified, and that it 
signifies ‘ he shall save,’ others hold that it is a 
compound word formed by the addition of two 
letters of the incommunicable name of the divinity, 
mm, to that verb, and that it is equivalent to 
‘ The Salvation of the Lord,’ or ‘ The Lord the 
Saviour.’ It is not a matter of vital importance. 
The following circumstances seem to give proba- 
bility to the latter opinion It does not appear 
likely that Moses would have changed the name 
of his destined successor from Oshea, which signi- 
fies ‘saviour,’ into Jehoshua (Num. xiii. 16), if the 
latter signified merely he shall save ; whereas, if 
the word be a compound term, embodying in it the 
name Jehovah, we see an adequate reason for the 
change. In the first chapter of the Gospel by 
Matthew (Matt. i. 22, 23), the most natural in- 
terpretation of the words (though they admit of 
another exegesis) seems to imply that the predic- 
tion of Isaiah, that the Virgin’s son should be 
called Immanuel, was fulfilled in the imposition 
of the name Jesus on the Son of Mary. This 
would be the case only on the supposition that 
Immanuel and Jesus are equivalent terms, a sup- 
position which cannot be sustained unless Jesus 
can be fairly rendered ‘Jehovah will save,’ or 
‘ Jehovah the Saviour.’ In that case, Jesus and 
Immanuel — God with us, i.e . on our side — express 
the same ideas. 

It is right, however, to remark, that the merely 
bearing such a name as either Immanuel or Jesus, 
even by divine appointment, is not of itself evi- 
dence of the divinity of him who bears it. The 
Hebrews were in the habit of giving names, both 
to persons and places, which were intended not to 
describe their distinctive properties, but to express 
some important general truth. Jacob called an 
altar built by him El-Elohe- Israel (Gen. xxxiii. 
20), ‘ God the God of Israel,’ i. e. God is the God 
of Israel. Moses called an altar he built Jehovah 
Nissi (Exod. xvii. 15), ‘Jehovah my banner,’ i. e. 
Jehovah is my banner. The name Jehoshua, 
as borne by him who brought the people of the 
Lord into the heritage of the Gentiles, means no 
more than that by him Jehovah would deliver his 
people. In many of the proper names in the Old 
Testament, the name El, or Jehovah, forms a part. 
Yet when, as in the case before us, he who bears 
such a name, by express divine appointment, is 
shown ‘ by many infallible proofs ’ to be indeed 
an incarnation of divinity, we cannot but perceive 
a peculiar propriety in this divine appointment, 
and find in it, if not a new argument, a corro- 
boration of the host of arguments which lead us 
to the conclusion that He who ‘ according 'to 
the fiesh ’ was the Son of David, ‘ according to 
the Spirit of Holiness’ was ‘ the Son of God,’ 
‘ God over all, blessed for ever ’ (Rom. i. 3, 4 ; 
ix. 5). 

The above are the only probable etymologies of 
the word. Others, however, have been suggested, 
and supported with considerable learning and in- 
genuity. The Valentinians, according to Irenaeus 
(lib. ii. c. 41), were in the habit of writingthe name 
and explained it as meaning ‘ Him who pos- 
sesses heaven and earth,’ making each letter, 
according to the cabbalistic art called notarikon, 
expressive of a word or clause; thus, ' for HI IV, 
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for and *J for fH&O, ‘ Jehovah of heaven 

and earth.’ 

The learned but fanciful Osiander insists that 
Jesus is not the Greek form of Joshua, but the 
ineffable name, the Shem-hamphorash, .rendered 
utterable by the insertion of the letter The 
reader who wishes to see the arguments by which 
he supports this wild hypothesis may consult his 
Harmonia Evangelica , lib. i. c, 6, Basil, 1561. 
And a satisfactory reply may be found in Chem- 
nitius’ dissertation, De nomine Jesu , in Thes. Theol. 
PhiloL tom. ii. p. 62, Amst. 1702; and in Ca- 
ninii Disquis . in loc. aliq. N. T. c. i. ; apud 
Crit. Sac . tom. ix. 

Castalio maintains an equally whimsical notion 
as to the etymology of the word, deriving it from 
niiT and as if it were equivalent to Jehova- 
homo, God-man. 

The ‘ name of Jesus ’ (Phil. ii. 10) is not the 
name Jesus, but ‘ the name above every name,’ 
6j/o/j.a rb u7T€p 7r ay ovopia , ver. 9. ; i. e. the supreme 
dignity and authority with which the Father has 
invested Jesus Christ, as the reward of his disin- 
terested exertions in the cause of the divine glory 
and human happiness ; and the bowing £v rep 
bv6p.ari T rjaov is obviously not an external mark 
of homage when the name Jesus is pronounced, 
but the inward sense of awe and submission to 
him who is raised to a station so exalted. 

Christ ; Gr. XpicrrSs ; Heb. rVE^D. This is 
not, strictly speaking, a proper name, but an 
official title. Jesus Christ, or rather, as it gene- 
rally ought to be rendered, Jesus the Christ, is a 
mode of expression of the same kind as John the 
Baptist, or Baptiser. In consequence of not ad- 
verting to this, the force and even the meaning of 
many passages of Scripture are misapprehended. 
When it is stated that Paul asserted, ‘This Jesus 
whom I preach unto you is Christ’ (Acts xvii. 3), 
Sri ovtos 6 Xpi(TTbs'l7](Tovs , &c., that he ‘ testi- 

fied to the Jews that Jesus was Christ ’ (Acts xviii. 
5), the meaning is, that he proclaimed and proved 
that Jesus was the Christ, r bv XpnTrbv or 

Messiah — the rightful owner of a title descriptive 
of a high official station which had been the sub- 
ject of ancient prediction. When Jesus himself 
says that ‘ it is life eternal to know the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent ’ (John 
xvii. 3), he represents the knowledge of himself 
as the Christ, the Messiah, as at once necessary 
and sufficient to make men truly and permanently 
happy. When he says, ‘ What think ye of Christ V 
7 repl rovXpKTTOv : ‘ whose son is he?’ (Matt. xxii. 
42), lie does not mean, What think ye of me, 
or of my descent? but, What think ye of the 
Christ — the Messiah — and especially of his pa- 
ternity. There can be no doubt that the word, 
though originally an appellative, and intended to 
bring before the mind a particular official cha- 
racter possessed by him to whom it is applied, 
came at last, like many other terms of the same 
kind, to be often used very much as a proper 
name, to distinguish our Lord from other persons 
bearing the name Jesus. This is a sense, however, 
of comparatively rare occurrence in the New Tes- 
tament. 

Proceeding, then, on the principle that Christ 
is an appellative, let us inquire into its origin 
and signification as applied to our Lord. Christ 
is the English form of a Greek word, Xpnrrbs, 
corresponding in meaning to the Hebrew word 


Messiah, and the English word Anointed. The 
Christ is just equivalent to the Anointed One. 
The important question, however, remains behind, 
What is meant when the Saviour is represented 
as the Anointed One ? To reply to this question 
satisfactorily, it will be necessary to go somewhat 
into detail. 

Unction, from a very early age, seems to have 
been the emblem of consecration, or setting apart 
to a particular, and especially to a religious, pur- 
pose. Thus Jacob is said to have anointed the 
pillar of stone, which he erected and set apart as 
a monument of his supernatural dream at Beth-el 
(Gen. xxviii. 18; xxxi. 13; xxxv. 14). Under 
the Old Testament economy high-priests and 
kings were regularly set apart to their offices, both 
of which were, strictly speaking, sacred ones, by 
the ceremony of anointing, and the prophets were 
occasionally designated by the same rite. This 
rite seems to have been intended as a public 
intimation of a divine appointment to office. Thus 
Saul is termed ‘the Lords anointed’ (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 6); David, ‘the anointed of the God of 
Israel ’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 1) ; and Zedekiah, ‘ the 
anointed of the Lord ’ (Lam. iv. 20). The high- 
priest is called ‘ the anointed priest ’ (Lev. iv. 3). 

From the origin and design of the rite, it is not 
wonderful that the term should have, in a secon- 
dary and analogical sense, been applied to persons 
set apart by God for important purposes, though 
not actually anointed. Thus Cyrus, the King of 
Persia, is termed ‘ the Lord's anointed ’ (Isa. xlv. 
1) ; the Hebrew patriarchs, when sojourning in 
Canaan, are termed ‘ God’s anointed ones ’ (Ps. 
cv. 15) ; and the Israelitish people receive the same 
appellation from the prophet Habakkuk (Hab. iii. 
13). It is probably with reference to this use of 
the expression that Moses is said by the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, to have ‘ counted the 
reproach of Christ ’ (Heb. xi. 26), tov Xpiarov 
(A aou), the same class who in the parallel clause 
are termed the ‘people of God,’ ‘greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt.’ 

In the prophetic Scriptures we find this appel- 
lation given to an illustrious personage, who, 
under various designations, is so often spoken of 
as destined to appear in a distant age as a great 
deliverer. The royal prophet David seems to have 
been the first who spoke of the great deliverer 
under this appellation. He represents the heathen 
(the Gentile nations) raging, and the people (the 
Jewish people) imagining a vain thing, ‘ against 
Jehovah, and against his anointed ' (Ps. ii. 2). 
He says, ‘ Now know I that the Lord savetli his 
anointed ’ (Ps. xx. 6). ‘Thou hast loved righte- 
ousness and hated iniquity ’ says he, addressing 
himself to ‘ Him who was to come,’ ‘ therefore 
God, even thy God, hath anointed thee with the 
oil of gladness above thy fellows ’ (Ps. xlv. 7). 
In all the passages in which the great deliverer is 
spoken of as ‘ the anointed one,’ by David, he is 
plainly viewed as sustaining the character of a 
king. 

The prophet Isaiah also uses the appellation, 

‘ the anointed one,’ with reference to the promised 
deliverer, but, when he does so, he speaks of him as 
a prophet or great teacher. He introduces him as 
saying, ‘ The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord God hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings unto the meek ; he hath sent me to 
bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
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the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
who are bound, to proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God, 
to comfort all that mourn,’ &c. (Isa. lxi. 1, &c.). 

Daniel is the only other of the prophets who 
uses the appellation ‘ the anointed one ’ in refer- 
ence to the great deliverer, and he plainly repre- 
sents him as not only a prince, but also a high- 
priest, an expiator of guilt. ‘ Seventy weeks are 
determined upon thy people and upon thy holy 
city, to punish the transgression, and to make an 
end of sins, and to make reconciliation for ini- 
quity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, 
and to seal up the vision and the prophecy, and to 
anoint the most holy. Know therefore and under- 
stand that from the going forth of the command- 
ment to restore Jerusalem unto Messiah the Prince 
shall be seven weeks and threescore and two weeks ; 
the city shall be built again, and the wall, even 
in troublous times ; and after threescore and two 
weeks shall Messiah be cut off, but not for him- 
self' (Dan. ix. 24-26). 

During the period which elapsed from the close 
of the prophetic canon till the birth of Jesus, no 
appellation of the expected deliverer seems to have 
been so common as the Messiah or Anointed One, 
and this is still the name which the unbelieving 
Jews ordinarily employ when speaking of him 
whom they still look for to avenge their wrongs 
and restore them to more than their former honours. 

Messiah, Christ, Anointed, is, then, a term 
equivalent to consecrated, sacred, set apart ; and 
as the record of divine revelation is called, by 
way of eminence, The Bible, or book, so is the 
Great Deliverer called The Messiah, or Anointed 
One, much in the same way as he is termed The 
Man, The Son of Man. 

The import of this designation as given to Jesus 
of Nazareth may now readily be apprehended. — 
(1.) When he is termed the Christ it is plainly 
indicated that He is the great deliverer promised 
under that appellation, and many others in the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and that all that is 
said of this deliverer under this or any other ap- 
pellation is true of Him. No attentive reader of 
the Old Testament can help noticing that in every 
part of the prophecies there is ever and anon pre- 
sented to our view an illustrious personage destined 
to appear at some future distant period, and, how- 
ever varied may be the figurative representations 
given of him, no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained as to the identity of the individual. It is 
quite obvious that the Messiah is the same person 
as ‘ the seed of the woman ’ who was to ‘ bruise the 
head of the serpent’ (Gen. iii. 15); ‘the seed of 
Abraham, in whom all the nations of the earth were 
to be blessed ’ (Gen. xxii. 18) ; the great ‘ prophet 
to be raised up like unto Moses,’ whom all were to 
be required to hear and obey (Deut. xviii. 15); 
the ‘ priest after the order of Melchizedek ‘ the 
rod out of the stem of Jesse, which should stand 
for an ensign of the people to which the Gentiles 
should seek’ (Isa. xi. 1, 10); the virgin's son 
whose name was to be Immanuel (Isa. vii. 14) ; 
‘ the branch of Jehovah ’ (Isa. iv. 2) ; ‘ the Angel 
of the Covenant ’ (Mai. iii. 1) ; ‘ the Lord of the 
Temple,' &c. &c. (ib.). When we say, then, that 
Jesus is the Christ, we in effect say, ‘ This is He 
of whom Moses, in the law, and the prophets did 
write ’ (John i. 45) ; and all that they say of Him 
is true of Jesus. 


Now what is the sum of the prophetic testimony 
respecting him ? It is this — that he should belong 
to the very highest order of being, the incommuni- 
cable name Jehovah being represented as right- 
fully belonging to him ; that ‘ his goings forth have 
been from old, from everlasting ’ (Mic. v. 2) ; 
that his appropriate appellations should be ‘Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God ’ (Isa. ix. 6) ; 
that he should assume human nature, and become 
‘ a child born ’ of the Israelitish nation of the tribe 
of Judah (Gen. xlix. 10) 5 of the family of David 
(Isa. xi. 1) ; that the object of his appearance 
should be the salvation of mankind, both Jews 
and Gentiles (Isa. xlix. 6) ; that he should be 
‘ despised and rejected ’ of his countrymen ; that 
he should be ‘ cut off, but not for himself ;’ that 
he should be ‘ wounded for men’s transgressions, 
bruised for their iniquities, and undergo the chas- 
tisement of their peace that ‘ by his stripes men 
should be healed that ‘ the Lord should lay on 
him the iniquity ’ of men ; that ‘ exaction should 
be made and he should answer it;’ that he should 
‘ make his soul an offering for sin ;’ that after 
these sufferings he should be ‘ exalted and extolled 
and made very high ;’ that he should ‘ see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied, and by his 
knowledge justify many ’ (Isa. liii. passim) ; that 
Jehovah should say to him, ‘ Sit at my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool’ (Ps. cx. 
1) ; that he should be brought near to the Ancient 
of Days, and that to him should be given ‘ domi- 
nion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
and nations, and languages should serve him — an 
everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, 
— a kingdom that shall not be destroyed ’ (Dan. 
vii. 13, 14). All this is implied in saying Jesus 
is the Christ. In the plainer language of the New 
Testament ‘Jesus is the Christ ’ is equivalent to 
Jesus is ‘ God manifest in flesh ’ (1 Tim. iii. 16), 
— the Son of God, who, in human nature, by his 
obedience, and sufferings, and death in the room 
of the guilty, has obtained salvation for them, 
and all power in heaven and earth for himself, 
that he may give eternal life to all coming to the 
Father through him. 

(2.) While the statement ‘ Jesus is the Christ ’ is 
thus materially equivalent to the statement ‘ all 
that is said of the Great Deliverer in the Old 
Testament Scriptures is true of Him,’ it brings 
more directly before our mind those truths respect- 
ing him which the appellation ‘the Anointed 
One ’ naturally suggests. He is a prophet, a 
priest, and a king. He is the great revealer of 
divine truth ; the only expiator of human guilt, 
and reconciler of man to God ; the supreme and 
sole legitimate ruler over the understandings, 
consciences, and affections of men. In his per- 
son, and work, and word, by his spirit and provi- 
dence, he unfolds the truth with respect to the 
divine character and will, and so conveys it into 
the mind as to make it the effectual means of 
conforming man's will to God's will, man’s cha- 
racter to God's character. He has by his spotless, 
all-perfect obedience, amid the severest sufferings, 
‘ obedience unto death even the death of the cross,’ 
so illustrated the excellence of the divine law and 
the wickedness and danger of violating it, as to 
make it a righteous thing in ‘the just God’ to 
‘justify the ungodly,’ thus propitiating the 
offended majesty of heaven ; while the manifesta- 
tion of the divine love in appointing and accepting 
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this atonement, when apprehended, by the mind 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, becomes 
the effectual means of reconciling man to God 
and to his law, ‘ transforming him by the renew- 
ing of his mind/ And now, possessed of ‘ all 
power in heaven and earth,’ ‘ all power over all 
flesh,’ ‘ He is Lord of All.’ All external events 
and all spiritual influences are equally under his 
control, and as a king he exerts his authority in 
carrying into full effect the great purposes which 
his revelations as a prophet, and his great atoning 
sacrifice as a high-priest, were intended to accom- 
plish. 

(3.) But the full import of the appellation the 
Christ is not yet brought out. It indicates that 
He to whom it belongs is the anointed prophet, 
priest, and king — not that he was anointed by 
material oil, but that he was divinely appointed , 
qualified , commissioned , and accredited to be the 
Saviour of men. These are the ideas which the 
term anointed seems specially intended to con- 
vey. Jesus was divinely appointcdj to the offices 
he filled. He did not ultroneouslv assume them, 
‘ he was called of God as was Aaron ’ (Heb. v. 4), 
‘ Behold mine Elect, in whom my soul de- 
lighteth.’ He was divinely qualified : ‘ God gave 
to him the Spirit not by measure.’ ‘The Spirit 
of the Lord was upon him, the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of 
the Lord, and they made him of quick under- 
standing in the fear of the Lord, so that lie does 
not judge after the sight of his eyes, nor reprove 
after the hearing of his ears, but he smites the 
earth with the rod of his mouth, and with the 
breath of his lips he slays the wicked ; and right- 
eousness is the girdle of his loins, and faithfulness 
the girdle of his reins’ (Isa. xi. 2-4). He was 
divinely commissioned : ‘ The Father sent him.’ 
Jehovah said to him, ‘Thou art my servant, in 
thee will I be glorified. It is a light thing that 
thou shouldst be my servant, to raise up the tribes 
of Jacob and to restore the preserved of Israel ; I 
will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayst be my salvation to the ends of the 
earth’ (Isa. xlix. G). ‘Behold,’ says Jehovah, 
‘I have given Him for a witness to the people — a 
leader and commander to the people.’ He is 
divinely accredited : ‘ Jesus of Nazareth,’ says the 
Apostle Peter, was ‘a man approved of God 
among you by miracles, and wonders, and signs 
which God did by him in the midst of you ’ 
(Acts ii. 22). ‘The Father who hath sent me,’ 
says Jesus himself, ‘hath borne witness of me’ 
(John v. 37). This lie did again and again by a 
voice from heaven, as well as by the miracles 
which he performed by that divine power which 
was equally his and his Father’s. Such is the 
import of the appellation Christ . 

II these observations are clearly apprehended 
there will be little difficulty in giving a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question which has sometimes 
been proposed — when did Jesus become Christ? 
when was he anointed of God? We have seen 
that the expression isa figurative or analogical one, 
and therefore we need not wonder that its references 
are various. The appointment of the Saviour, 
like all the other divine purposes, was, of course*, 
from eternity. ‘lie was set up from everlasting' 
(Prov. viii. 23); he ‘ was lore-ordained before Ihe 
foundation of the world.* (I Pet. i. 20). Ilis qua- 


lifications, such of them as were conferred, were 
bestowed in, or during his incarnation, when ‘ God 
anointed him with the Holy Ghost and with 
power ’ (Acts x. 38). His commission may be 
considered as given him when called to enter on 
the functions of his office. He himself, after 
quoting, in the synagogue of Nazareth, in the com- 
mencement ol* his ministry, the passage from the 
prophecies of Isaiah in which his unction to the 
prophetical office is predicted, declared ‘ This day 
is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.’ And in 
his resurrection and ascension, God, as the reward 
of his loving righteousness and hating iniquity, 
‘anointed him with the oil of gladness above his 
fellows 9 (Ps. xlv. 7), i. e. conferred on him a 
regal power, fruitful in blessings to himself and 
others, far superior to that which any king had 
ever possessed, making him, as the Apostle Peter 
expresses it, ‘ both Lord and Christ ’ (Acts ii. 3G). 
As to his being accredited , every miraculous event 
performed in reference to him or by him may be 
viewed as included in this species of anointing — 
especially the visible descent of the Spirit on him 
in his baptism. 

These statements, with regard to the import 
of the appellation ‘ the Christ,’ show us how we 
are to understand the statement of the Apostle 
John, ‘Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God ’ (1 John v. 1), i. e. is ‘a 
child of God,’ ‘born again,’ ‘a new creature;’ and 
the similar declaration of the Apostle Paul, ‘No 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord/ i. e. the 
Christ, the Messiah, ‘but by the Holy Ghost * 
(l Cor. xii. 3). It is plain that the proposition, 
‘ Jesus is the Christ, 7 when understood in the lati- 
tude of meaning which we have shown belongs to 
it, contains a complete summary of the truth 
respecting the divine method of salvation. To 
believe that principle rightly understood is to be- 
lieve the Gospel — the saving truth, by the faith of 
which a man is, and by the faith of which only a 
man can be, brought into the relation or formed 
to the character of a child of God; and though a 
man may, without divine influence, be brought to 
acknowledge that ‘ Jesus is the Lord,' ‘ Messiah 
the Prince,’ and even firmly to believe that these 
words embody a truth, yet no man can be brought 
really to believe and cordially to acknowledge the 
truth contained in these words, as we have at- 
tempted to unfold it, without a peculiar divine 
influence. That Jesus is 6 eA Owr, 6 Xpiar6 s, is the 
testimony of God, the faith of which constitutes a 
Christian, rb eV, the one thing to which the Spirit, 
the water and the blood, unite in bearing witness 
(1 John v. G, 8, D). — J. B. 

JESUS, surnamed Justus. [Justus.] 
JETIIRO. [IIohais.] 

JEW OTliV Jehudi ; Sepl. ’ioeSamv), a name 
formed from that of the patriarch Judah, and 
applied in its first use to one belonging to the 
tribe or country of Judah, or rather perhaps to a 
subject, of the separate kingdom of Judah (2 Kings 
xvi. G; xxv. 5). Dining tin* Captivity the tenn 
seems to have been extended to all the people of 
the Hebrew language and country, u ithout dis- 
tinction (Estli. i ii. \) ; Dun. iii. 8, 12); and 
this loose application of the name was preseived 
after tin* restoration to Palestine, when it came to 
denote not. only every descendant of Abraham in 
the largest possible sense, but even proselytes who 
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had no blood-relation to the Hebrews (Acts ii. 5 ; 
comp. 10j. See the articles Hebrew Lan- 
guage; Israel; Judah. 

JEZEBEL for#, not-inhabited , comp. Isa- 
bella; Sept. ’Ie^a/SeA), daughter of Ethbaal, king 
of Tyre and Sidon, and consort of Ahab, king of 
Israel (b.c. 918). This unsuitable alliance 
proved most disastrous to the kingdom of Israel ; 
for Jezebel induced her weak husband not only to 
connive at her introducing the worship of her 
native idols, but eventually to become himself a 
worshipper of them, and to use all the means in Iris 
power to establish them in the room of the God of 
Israel. This was a great enormity. The worship 
of the golden calves which previously existed was, 
however mistakenly, intended in honour of Jehovah ; 
but this was an open alienation from him, and a 
turning aside to foreign and strange gods, which, 
indeed, were no gods. Most of the particulars of this 
bad but apparently highly-gifted woman’s conduct 
have been related in the notices of Ahab and 
Elijah. From the course of her proceedings it 
would appear that she grew to hate the Jewish 
system of law and religion, on account of what 
must have seemed to her its intolerance and its 
anti -social tendencies. She hence sought to put it 
down by all the means she could command ; and 
the imbecility of her husband seems to have made 
all the powers of the state subservient to her 
designs. The manner in which she acquired 
and used her power over Ahab is strikingly 
shown in the matter of Naboth, which, perhaps, 
more than all the other affairs in which she was 
engaged, brings out her true character, and dis- 
plays the nature of her influence. When[slie found 
him puling, like a spoiled child, on account of 
the refusal of Naboth to gratify him by selling 
him his patrimonial vineyard for a ( garden of 
herbs/ she teaches him to look to her, to rely 
upon her for the accomplishment of his wishes ; 
and for the sake of this impression, more perhaps 
than from savageness of temper, she scrupled not 
at murder under the abused forms of law and 
religion. She had the reward of her unscru- 
pulous decisiveness of character in the triumph 
of her policy in Israel, where, at last, there were but 
7000 people who had not bowed the knee to Baal, 
nor kissed their hand to his image. Nor was 
her success confined to Israel, for through Atha- 
liali — a daughter after her own heart — who was 
married to the son and successor of Jehoshaphat, 
the same policy prevailed for a time in Judah, 
after Jezebel herself had perished and the house 
of Ahab had met its doom. It seems that after 
the death of her husband, Jezebel maintained con- 
siderable ascendancy over her son Joram ; and 
her measures and misconduct formed the principal 
charge which Jehu cast in the teeth of that un- 
happy monarch, before he sent forth the arrow 
which slew him. The last effort of Jezebel was 
to intimidate Jehu as he passed the palace, by 
warning him of the eventual rewards of even 
successful treason. It is eminently characteristic 
of the woman, that even in this terrible moment, 
when she knew that her son was slain, and must 
have felt that her power had departed, she dis- 
played herself not with rent veil and dishevelled 
hair, 6 but tired her head and painted her eyes ’ 
before she looked out at the window. The eunuchs, 
at a word from Jehu, having cast her down, she 


met her death beneath the wall [Jehu] ; and 
when afterwards the new monarch bethought him 
that, as ‘ a king's daughter, 5 her corpse should not 
be treated with disrespect, nothing was found of 
her but the palms of her hands and the soles of 
her feet. The dogs had eaten all the rest. b.c. 
884 (1 Kings xvi. 31; xviii. 4, 13, 19; xxi. 
5-25 ; 2 Kings ix. 7, 22, 30-37). 

JEZREEL for}}'.; Sept. ’Ie^joaeA), a town 
in the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18), where the 
kings of Israel had a palace, and where the court 
often resided, although Samaria was the metro- 
polis of the kingdom. It is most frequently men- 
tioned in the history of the house of Ahab. Here 
was the vineyard of Naboth, which Ahab coveted 
to enlarge the palace-grounds (1 Kings xviii. 45, 
46 ; xxi.), and here Jehu executed his dread- 
ful commission against the house of Ahab, when 
Jezebel, Joram, and all who were connected with 
that wretched dynasty perished (2 Kings ix. 14- 
37 ; x. 1-11). These horrid scenes appear to 
have given the kings of Israel a distaste to this 
residence, as it is not again mentioned in their 
history. It is, however, named by Hosea (i. 4 ; 
comp. i. 11 ; ii. 22); and in Judith (i. 8; iv. 3 ; 
vii. 3) it occurs under the name of Esdraelon. 
In the days of Eusebius and Jerome it was still 
a large village, called Esdraela ( O nomast . s. v. 
‘ Jezrael ’) ; and in the same age it again occurs 
as Stradela ( Itin . Ilieros . p. 586). Nothing 
more is heard of it till the time of the crusades, 
when it was called by the Franks Parvum Ge- 
rinum, and by the Arabs Zerin ; and it is de- 
scribed as commanding a wide prospect — on the 
east to the mountains of Gilead, and on the west 
to Mount Carmel (Will. Tyr. xxii. 26). But 
this line of identification seems to have been 
afterwards lost sight of, and Jezreel came to be 
identified with Jenin. Indeed, the village of 
Zerin ceased to be mentioned by travellers till 
Turner, Buckingham, and others after them again 
brought it into notice ; and it is still more lately 
that the identification of Zerin and Jezreel has 
been restored (Raumer, Falast. p. 155 ; Schubert, 
iii. 164 ; Elliot, ii. 379 ; Robinson, iii. 164). 

If any further proof of the fact were necessary, 
the identity of the names Jezreel and Zerin, or 
Jerin, might be adduced. This does not at first 
sight appear ; but the first feeble letter of the 
Hebrew being dropped, and the last syllable el 
becoming in, as is not unusual in Arabic (as 
Beitm for BetheZ), the two words are seen to have 
been originally the same. 

Zerin is seated on the brow of a rocky and very 
steep descent into the great and fertile valley of 
Jezreel, which runs down between the mountains 
of Gilboa and Hermon. Lying comparatively 
high, it commands a wide and noble view, ex- 
tending down the broad valley on the east to 
Beisan (Bethshean), and on the west quite across 
the great plain to the mountains of Carmel. It 
is described by Dr. Robinson (Researches, iii. 
163) as a most magnificent site for a city, which, 
being itself a conspicuous object in every part, 
would naturally give its name to the whole region. 
In the valley directly under Zerin, is a consi- 
derable fountain, and another still larger some- 
what further to the east, under the northern side of 
Gilboa, called Ain Jalud. There can, therefore, 
be little question that as in Zerin we have Jezreel, 
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so in the valley and the fountain we have the 
‘ valley of Jezrecl,’ and the fountain of Jezrecl, 
of Scripture. 

Zerin has at present little more than twenty 
humble dwellings, mostly in ruins, and with few 
inhabitants. 

JOAB God-fathered ; Sept. J Icoa/3), one 

of the three sons of Zeruiah, the sister of David, 
and ‘captain of the host J (generalissimo) of the 
army during nearly the whole of David’s reign. 

He first appears associated with his two bro- 
thers, Abishai and Asahel, in the command of 
David's troops against Abner, who had set up the 
claims of a son of Saul in opposition to those of 
David, who then reigned in Hebron. The armies 
having met at the pool of Gibeon, a general action 
was brought on, in whicln^bner was worsted. In 
his flight he had the misfortune to kill Joab’s bro- 
ther, the swift- footed Asahel, by whom he was pur- 1 
sued (2 Sam. ii. 13-32). The consequences of 
this deed have been explained elsewhere [Aiiner ; 
Asahel]. Joab smothered for a time his resent- 
ment against the shedder of his brother’s blood ; 
but being whetted by the natural rivalry of posi- 
tion between him and Abner, he afterwards made 
it the instrument of his policy by treacherously, 
in the act of friendly communication, slaying 
Abner, at the very time when the services of the 
latter to David, to whom he had then turned, 
had rendered him a most dangerous rival to him 
in power and influence (2 Sam. iii. 22-27). 
That Abner had at first suspected that Joab 
would take the position of blood-avenger [Blood- 
Revenge] is clear, from the apprehension which 
he expressed (2 Sam. ii. 22) ; but that he thought 
that Joal) had, under all the circumstances, aban- 
doned this position, is shown by the unsuspecting 
readiness with which he went aside with him 
(2 Sam. iii. 26, 27); and that Joab placed his 
murderous act on the footing of vengeance for his 
brother’s blood, is plainly stated in 2 Sam. iii. 30 ; 
by which it also appears that the other brother, 
Abishai, shared in some way in the deed and its 
responsibilities. At the same time, as Abner 
was perfectly justified in slaying Asahel to save 
his own life, it is very doubtful if Joab would 
ever have asserted his right of blood-revenge, if 
Abner had not appeared likely to endanger his 
influence with David. The king, much as he 
reprobated the act, knew that it had a sort of ex- 
cuse in the old customs of blood-revenge, and he 
stood habitually too much in awe of his impetu- 
ous and able nephew to bring him to punishment, 
or even to displace him from his command. 6 I 
am this day weak,’ he said, ‘ though anointed 
king, and these men, the sons of Zeruiah, be too 
hard for me ’ (2 Sam iii. 39). 

Desirous probably of making some atonement 
before David and the public for this atrocity, in 
a way which at the same time was most likely to 
prove effectual — namely, by some daring exploit, 
lie was the first to mount to the assault at the 
storming of flic fortress on Mount Zion, which had 
remained so long in the hands of the Jebusitcs. 
By this service he acquired the chief command 
of the army of all Israel, of which David was by 
this time king (2 Sam. v. 6-10). 

It is not necessary to trace the subsequent acts 
of Joab, seeing that they are in fact die public 
acts of the king he served. And he served him 
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faithfully ; for although he knew his power over 
David, and often treated him with little cere- 
mony, there can be no doubt that he was most 
truly devoted to his interests, and sometimes ren- 
dered him good service even against his own will, 
as in the affair at Mahanaim (2 Sam. xix. 5-8). 
But Joab ha<l no principles apart from what he 
deemed his duty to the king and the people, and 
was quite as ready to serve his master's vices as 
his virtues, so long as they did not interfere 
with his own interests, or tended to promote them 
by enabling him to make himself useful to the 
king. Ilis ready apprehension of the king’s 
meaning in the matter of Uriah, and the facility 
with which he made himself the instrument of the 
murder, and of the hypocrisy by which it was 
covered, are proofs of this, and form as deep a 
stain upon his character as his own murders (2 
Sam. xi. 14-25). As Joab was on good terms 
with Absalom, and had taken pains to bring 
about a reconciliation between him and his father, 
we may set the higher value upon his firm adhe- 
sion to David when Absalom revolted, and upon 
his stern sense of duty to the king — from whom 
he expected no thanks, — displayed in putting an 
end to the war by the slaughter of his favourite 
soil, when all others shrunk from the responsibility 
of doing the king a service against his own will 
(2 Sam. xviii. l-l 1). In like manner, when 
David unhappily resolved to number the people, 
Joab discerned the evil and remonstrated against 
it; and although he did not venture to disobey, 
he performed the duty tardily and reluctantly, to 
afford the king an opportunity of reconsidering the 
matter, and took no pains to conceal how odious 
fhe measure was to him (2 Sam. xxiv. 1-1). 
David was certainly ungrateful for the services 
of Joab, when, in order to conciliate the powerful 
party which had supported Absalom, he offered 
the command of the host to Amasa, who had 
commanded the army of Absalom (2 Sam. xix. 
13). But the inefficiency of* the new commander, 
in the emergency which the revolt of Bichri’s son 
produced, arising perhaps from the reluctance of 
the troops to follow their new leader, gave Joab an 
opportunity of displaying his superior resources ; 
and also of removing his rival by a murder very 
similar to, and in some respects less excusable 
and more foul than that of Abner [Amasa]. 
Besides, Amasa was his own cousin, being the 
son of his mother's sister (2 Sam. xx. 1-13). 

When David lay on his death-bed, and a de- 
monstration was made in favour of the succession 
of’ the eldest surviving son, Adonijah, whose inte- 
rests had been compromised by the preference of 
the young Solomon, Joal) joined the party ol the 
natural heir. It would be unjust to regard this 
as a defection from David. It was nothing more 
or less than a demonstration in favour of the na- 
tural heir, which, if not then made, could not be 
made at all. But an act which would have been 
justifiable, had the preference of Solomon been a 
mere caprice of the old king, became criminal as 
an act of contumacy to the Divine king, the real 
head of the government, who had called the house 
of David to the throne, and had the sole right of 
determining which of its members should reign. 
When the prompt measures taken under the 
direction of the king rendered this dunoiistration 
abortive (1 Kings i. 7), Joab withdrew into private 
life till some time after the death of David, when 
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the fate of Adonijah, and of Abiathar — whose life 
was only spared in consequence of his sacerdotal 
character— warned Joab that he had little mercy to 
expect from the new king. He fled for refuge to 
the altar ; but when Solomon heard this, he sent 
Benaiah to put him to death ; and, as he refused 
to come forth, gave orders that he should be slain 
even at the altar. Thus died one of the most 
accomplished warriors and unscrupulous men 
that Israel ever produced. His corpse was re- 
moved to his domain in the wilderness of Judah, 
and buried there, b.c. 1015 (1 Kings ii. 5, 28-34). 

JOANNA (’I wawa), wife of Chuza, the 
steward of Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee. 
She was one of those women who followed Christ, 
and ministered to the wants of him and his 
disciples out of their abundance. They had all 
been cured of grievous diseases by the Saviour, or 
had received material benefits from him ; and the 
customs of the country allowed them to testify 
in this way their gratitude and devotedness with- 
out reproach. It is usually supposed that Joanna 
was at this time a widow (Luke viii. 3 ; 
xxiv. 10). 

1. JOASH (tjfcV, God-given; Sept. ’Ws), 
a contraction of Jehoash (E>NirP), son of 
Ahaziah and eighth king of Judah, who began to 
reign in b.c. 878, at the age of seven, and reigned 
forty -one years. 

Joash, when an infant, was secretly saved by 
his aunt Jehoshebah, who was married to the high- 
priest Jehoiada, from the general massacre of the 
family by Athaliah, who had usurped the throne 
[Athaliah; Jehoiada]. By the high-priest 
and his wife the child was privily brought up in 
the chambers connected with the temple till he 
had attained his eighth year, when Jehoiada 
deemed that the state of affairs required him to 
produce the youthful heir of the throne to the 
people, and claim for him the crown which his 
grandmother had so unrighteously usurped. 
Finding the influential persons whom he consulted 
favourable to the design, everything was secretly, 
but admirably, arranged for producing Joash, and 
investing him with the regalia, in such a manner 
that Athaliah could have no suspicion of the 
event till it actually occurred. On the day ap- 
pointed, the sole surviving scion of David’s illus- 
trious house appeared in the place of the kings, 
by a particular pillar in the temple-court, and 
was crowned and anointed with the usual cere- 
monies. The high-wrought enthusiasm of the 
spectators then found vent in clapping of hands 
and exulting shouts of ‘ Long live the king !’ 
The joyful uproar was heard even in the palace, 
and brought Athaliah to the temple, from which, 
at a word from Jehoiada, she was led to her 
death. 

Joash behaved well during his non-age, and so 
long after as he remained under the influence of 
the high-priest. But when he died the king seems 
to have felt himself relieved from a yoke ; and to 
manifest his freedom, began to take the contrary 
course lo that which he had followed while under 
pnpilage. Gradually the persons who had pos- 
sessed influence formerly, when the house of 
David was contaminated by its alliance with 
the house of Ahab, insinuated themselves into his 
councils, and ere long the worship of Jehovah and 
the observances of the law were neglected, and the 


land was defiled with idolatries and idolatrous 
usages. The prophets then uttered their warnings, 
but were not heard ; and the infatuated king had 
the atrocious ingratitude to put to death Zechariah, 
the son and successor of his benefactor Jehoiada. 
For these deeds Joash was made an example of the 
divine judgments. He saw his realm devastated 
by the Syrians under Hazael ; his armies were 
cut in pieces by an enemy of inferior numbers ; 
and he was even besieged in Jerusalem, and only 
preserved his capital and liis crown by giving up 
the treasures of the temple. Besides this, a pain- 
ful malady embittered all his latter days, and at 
length he became so odious that his own servants 
conspired against him, and slew him on his 
bed. They are said to have done this to avenge 
the blood of Zechariah, who at his death had 
cried, ‘ The Lord look upon it and require it;’ 
and it is hence probable that public opinion 
ascribed all the calamities of his life and reign to 
that infamous deed. Joash was buried in the 
city of David ; but a place in the sepulchre of 
the kings was denied to his remains (2 Kings xi. ; 
xii.; 2 Chron. xxiv.). 

2. JOASH, son and successor of Jehoahaz on 
the throne of Israel, of which he was the twelfth 
king. He began to reign in b.c 840, and reigned 
sixteen incomplete years. He followed the ex- 
ample of his predecessors in the policy of keeping 
up the worship of the golden calves; but, apart 
from this, he bears a fair character, and had in- 
tervals, at least, of sincere piety and true devo- 
tion to the God of his fathers. Indeed, custom 
and long habit had so established the views of 
political expediency on which the schismatical 
establishments at Dan and Bethel were founded, 
that at length the reprehension which regularly 
recurs in the record of each king’s reign, seems 
rather to apply to it as a mark of the continuance 
of a public crime, than as indicative of the cha- 
racter or disposition of the reigning prince, 
which is to be sought in the more detailed 
accounts of his own conduct. These accounts 
are favourable with respect to Joash. He held 
the prophet Elisha in high honour, looking up to 
him as a father. When he heard of his last ill- 
ness he repaired to the bed-side of the dying pro- 
phet, and was favoured with promises of victories 
over the Syrians, by whom his dominions were 
then harassed. These promises were accomplished 
after the prophet’s death. In three signal and 
successive victories Joash overcame the Syrians, 
and retook from them the towns which Hazael had 
rent from Israel. 

These advantages rendered the kingdom of 
Israel more potent than that of Judah. He, how- 
ever, sought no quarrel with that kingdom ; but 
when he received a defiance from Amaziah, king 
of Judah, he answered with becoming spirit in 
a parable, which by its images calls to mind 
that of Jotham [Parables] : the cool disdain of 
the answer must have been, and in fact was, ex- 
ceedingly galling to Amaziah. ‘ The thistle that 
was in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in 
Lebanon, saying, Give thy daughter to my son to 
wife ; and there came by a wiki beast that was 
in Lebanon and trod down the thistle.’ This was 
admirable ; nor was the application less so : 
‘Thou hast, indeed, smitten Edom, and thine 
heart hath lifted thee up : glory of this, and tarry 
at home; for why shouldest thou meddle to thy 
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hurt, that thou shouldest fall, even thou and 
Judah with thee.’ In the war, or rather action, 
which followed, Joash was victorious. Having 
defeated Amaziah at Beth-sliemesh, in Judah, he 
advanced to Jerusalem, broke down the wall to 
the extent of 100 cubits, and carried away the 
treasures both of the temple and the palace, 
together with hostages for the future good be- 
haviour of the crest-fallen Amaziah. Joash himself 
did not long survive this victory; he died in 
peace, and was buried in Samaria (2 Kings xiii. 
0-25 ; xi v. 1-17). 

JOB, THE BOOK OF. We shall consider, 
first, the contents of this book; secondly, its ob- 
ject; thirdly, its composition; and, lastly, the 
country, descent, and age of its author. 

I. Contents. In the land of Uz, belonging to 
the northern part of Arabia Deserta, lived an 
honest, pious man, called Job. For his sincere 
and perfect devoted ness, God had amply blessed 
him with worldly property and children; but on 
Satan obtaining leave to tempt him , he suddenly 
lost the fortune of his life. Ultimately he is 
smitten with a severe and painful disease ; but 
though his wife moves him to forsake God, he 
still continues true and stanch to the Lord. 
Three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, hear 
of his calamities, and come to console him. His 
distressed state excites their heartfelt compassion ; 
but the view which they take of its origin pre- 
vents them from at once assisting him, and they 
remain silent, though they are sensible that by so 
doing they further wound his feelings. Seven 
days thus pass, until Job, suspecting the cause of 
their conduct, becomes discomposed and breaks 
silence. His first observations are based on the 
assertion — not, indeed, broadly expressed — that 
God acts harshly and arbitrarily in inflicting 
calamity on men. This causes a discussion between 
him and his friends, which is divided into three 
main parts, each with subdivisions, and embraces 
the speeches of the three friends of Job, and bis 
answers : the last part, however, consists of only 
two subdivisions, the third friend, Zophar, having 
nothing to rejoin. By this silence the author of 
the book generally designates the defeat of Job’s 
friends, who are defending a common cause. 
Taking a general view of the argument which 
they urge against him, they may be considered as 
asserting the following positions : — 

1. No man being free from sin, we need not 
wonder that we are liable to calamities, for which 
we must account by a reference, not to God, but 
to ourselves. From the misery of the distressed, 
others are enabled to infer their guilt ; and they 
must take this view in order to vindicate divine 
justice. 

2. The distress of a man proves not only that 
he has sinned , but shows also the degree and mea- 
sure of his sin; and thus, from the extent of cala- 
mity sustained, may be inferred the extent of sins 
committed; and from this the measure of impend- 
ing misfortune. 

d. A distressed man may recover bis former 
happiness, and even attain to greater fortune than 
he ever enjoyed before, if he takes a warning from 
his afilictions, repents of his sins, reforms his life, 
and raises himself to a higher degree of moral rec- 
titude. Impatience anil irreverent expostulation 
with God serve but to prolong .and increase punish- 
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ment. ; for, by accusing God of injustice, a fresh sin 
is added to former transgressions. 

4. Though the wicked mail is capable of pro- 
sperity, still it is never lasting. The most awful 
retribution soon overtakes him ; and his transient 
felicity must itself be considered as punishment, 
since it renders him heedless, and makes him feel 
misfortune more keenly. 

In opposition to them, Job maintains : — 

1. The most upright man may be liigbly unfor- 
tunate — more so than the inevitable faults and 
shortcomings of human nature would seem to 
imply. There is a savage cruelty, deserving the 
severities of the divine resentment, in inferring the 
guilt of a man from his distresses. In distributing 
good and evil, God regards neither merit nor guilt, 
but acts according to His sovereign pleasure. His 
omnipotence is apparent in every part of the 
creation ; but His justice cannot be seen in the 
government of the world ; the afilictions of the 
righteous, as well as the prosperity of the wicked, 
are evidence against it. There are innumerable 
cases, and Job considers bis own to be one of them, 
in which a sufferer has a right to justify himself 
before God, and to repine at His decrees. Of this 
supposed right Job freely avails himself, and main- 
tains it against his friends. 

2. In a state of composure and calmer reflec- 
tion, Job retracts, chietly in his concluding speech, 
all bis former rather extravagant assertions, and 
says that, although God generally afllicts the 
wicked and blesses the righteous, still there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, single cases in which the pious 
undergo severe trials ; the inference, therefore, of a 
man’s guilt from his misfortunes is by no means 
warranted. For the exceptions established by ex- 
perience prove that God does not always distribute 
prosperity and adversity after this rule; but that he 
sometimes acts on a different principle, or as an ab- 
solutelord, according to his mere will and pleasure. 

3. Humbly to adore God is onr duty, even 
when we are subject to calamities not at all 
deserved ; but we should abstain from harshly 
judging of those who, when distressed, send forth 
complaints against God. 

Both parties not only explain their principles 
generally, but apply them to the case which had 
caused the discussion. At first the friends of Job 
only bint, but in the course of the discussion, they 
broadly assert, that his very great afilictions must 
have been caused by equally great sins ; and they 
tax him with crimes of which they suspect him to 
have been guilty. They also admonish him to con- 
fess and repent of the guilt of which, by the divine 
punishments inflicted on him, he stood already 
convicted. If he should follow this counsel, they 
promise him a return of prosperity; but if he 
proved refractory, they threaten him with divine 
punishments even more severe. Job, on the con- 
trary, represents himself, venial frailties excepted, 
as altogether upright and innocent, thinks himself 
unjustly dealt with by God, and reproaches his 
friends with heaping on him unfounded crimina- 
tions, with a view of ingratiating themselves with 
the Almighty, who, however, would visit with 
condign punishment such busy, meddling, ofli- 
cions vindicators of the divine government. 

The interest of the narrative is kept up with 
considerable skill, by progressively rising and 
highly passionate language. At first, Job's friends 
charge him, and be defends himself, in mild 
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terms ; but gradually they are all betrayed into 
warmth of temper, which goes on increasing until 
the friends have nothing more to object, and Job 
remains in possession of the field. The discussion 
then seems to be at an end, when a fresh dis- 
putant, Eliliu, appears. Trusting in his just cause, 
Job had proudly opposed God, with whom he 
expostulated, and whom he charged with injus- 
tice, when the sense of his calamities should have 
led him to acknowledge the sinfulness of human 
nature, and humbly to submit to the divine dis- 
pensations. Making every allowance for his pain- 
ful situation, and putting the mildest construction 
on his expressions, he is still substantially wrong, 
and could not therefore be suffered to remain the 
vanquisher in this high argument. He had silenced 
his friends, but the general issue remained to be 
settled. Elihu had waited till Job and his friends 
had spoken, because they were older than he ; but 
when he saw that the three visitors ceased to answer, 
he offers himself to reason with Job, and shows that 
God is just in his ways. He does this, 

1. From the nature of inflictions. — He begins 
by urging that Job was very wrong in boasting of 
his integrity, and making it appear that rewards 
were due to him from God. How righteous soever 
he was, he still had no claim to reward ; on the 
contrary, all men are sinners in God’s eyes ; and 
nobody can complain that he suffers unjustly, 
for the very greatest sufferings equal not his 
immense guilt. Then Elihu explains a leading 
point on which he differs from the friends of Job : 
he asserts that from greater sufferings inflicted on 
a person it was not to be inferred that he had sinned 
more than others afflicted with a less amount of 
calamity. Calamities were, indeed, under all cir- 
cumstances, punishments for sins committed, but 
at the same time they were correctives also; and 
therefore they might be inflicted on the compara- 
tively most righteous in preference to others. For 
he who was most loved by God, was also most in 
danger of forgetting the sinfulness inherent in all 
men, and, consequently, also in himself: the rather 
because sin would in him less strongly manifest 
itself. If the object of afflictions was attained, 
and the distressed acknowledged his sinfulness, he 
would humble himself before God, who would 
bless him with greater happiness than he ever be- 
fore enjoyed. But he who took not this view, and 
did not amend his ways, would be ruined, and the 
blame would rest wholly with himself. Conse- 
quently, if Job made the best of his misfortune, God 
would render him most happy ; but if he continued 
refractory, punishment would follow his offences. 
According to this view, the truly righteous cannot 
be always miserable ; and their calamities, which 
God not only from His justice, as the friends of Job 
stated, but also from His love , inflicts temporarily 
on them, are only the means employed to raise them 
to higher moral rectitude and worldly happiness. 
The end shows the distinction between the perverse 
sinner, and the righteous man subject to sinfulness. 

2. From a clear conception of the nature of 
God. — c How darest thou,’ says Elihu, c instead of 
humbling thyself before God, defy Him, and offer 
to reason with Him? The whole creation shows 
forth His majesty, and evinces His justice. For a 
man to stand up against Him and to assert that 
he suffers innocently, is the greatest anthropomor- 
phism, because it goes to deny the Divine majesty, 
evident in all the facts of the created world, and 
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including God’s justice. His nature being one and 
indivisible, it cannot on one side exhibit infinite 
perfection, and on the other imperfection : each 
example, then, of God’s grandeur in the creation 
of the world is evidence against the rash accusers 
of God’s justice. Thus it appears that, from the 
outset, there must have been a mistake in thy 
calculation, and thou must the rather acknow- 
ledge the correctness of my solution of the ques- 
tion. God must be just — this is certain from the 
outset; and how His justice is not impaired by 
calamities inflicted on the righteous and on thy- 
self, I have already explained.’ 

Job had, in a stirring manner, several times, chal- 
lenged God to decide the contest. Elihu suspects 
the approach of the Lord, when, towards the end 
of his speech, a violent thunder-storm arises, and 
God answers Job out of the whirlwind, showing 
how foolishly the latter had acted in offering to 
reason with Him, when His works proved his in- 
finite Majesty, and, consequently, His absolute 
justice. Job now submits to God, and humbly 
repents of his offence. Hereupon God addresses 
Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, declaring unto them 
His displeasure at their unmerciful dealing with 
their friend, the consequences of which could only 
be avoided by Job offering a propitiatory sacri- 
fice. This is done, and the Lord grants unto Job 
ample compensation for his sufferings. 

II. Design of the book. We here assume 
the integrity of the book of Job, or that it has been 
preserved in its genuine, unadulterated state ; and 
we may do so the rather, because those who would 
eliminate single portions, must still allow the 
difficulty of showing in the remainder a fixed plan 
and leading idea, which again argues againstthem. 
Moreover, by determining the design of the book 
the best foundation is laid for proving its integrity. 
All agree that the object of the book is the solution 
of the question, how the afflictions of the righteous 
and the prosperity of the wicked can be consistent 
with God's justice. But it should be observed 
that the direct problem exclusively refers to the 
first point, the second being only incidentally 
discussed on occasion of the leading theme. If 
this is overlooked, the author would appear to 
have solved only one half of his problem : the case 
from which the whole discussion proceeds, has 
reference merely to the leading problem. There 
is another fundamental error which has led nearly 
all modern interpreters to a mistaken idea of 
the design of this book. Pareau ( De Immor- 
talitatis not. in libro Jobi , Deventer, 1807, 
p. 207) is the only one who saw the error ad- 
verted to, and partially combated it with success. 
They assume that the problem could be satis- 
factorily solved only when the doctrines of im- 
mortality and retribution had been first established, 
which had not been done by the author of the 
book of Job : a perfect solution of the question 
was therefore not to be expected from him. Some 
asseit that his solution is erroneous, since retri- 
bution, to be expected in a future world, is 
transferred by him to this life ; otlieis say that he 
cut the knot which he could not unloose, and has 
been satisfied to ask for implicit submission and 
devotedness, showing at the same time that every 
attempt at a solution must lead to dangerous 
positions : blind resignation, therefore, was the 
short meaning of the lengthened discussion. 

On nearer examination, however, it appears that 
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the doctrine of retribution after death is not. of itself 
alone calculated to lead to a solution of the pro- 
blem. In contemplating the lives of the righteous, 
who were perfectly embned with this doctrine, it 
will appear that they also struggled with doubts; 
that a satisfactory solution of the question is to 
be derived only from the fundamental doctrine 
on which the faith in retribution rests ; and that 
this faith is shaken where it has not the necessary 
basis. The belief in a final judgment is firm and 
rational only when it rests on the belief in God’s 
continued providential government of the world, 
and in his acting as sovereign Lord in all the 
events of human life. If God is holy and just, 
He must also have the will to manifest these 
qualities in our present life by His bearing towards 
those who represent His image on earth, as well 
as towards those who renounce it. If He is om- 
nipotent, nothing can in this life prevent Him 
from exhibiting His justice; but if this is not 
manifested, and if no reason can be given for 
which He at times defers His judgments, the 
belief in retribution after death would be flimsy 
and shallow. Woe to him who expects in a future 
world to be supplied with everything he missed 
here, and with redress for all injuries sustained! 
He deceives himself. His God was, during his 
life on earth, inactive, shutting Ilimself up in 
heaven: is he sure that his God will hereafter be 
better disposed or more able to protect him ? As 
His essence remains the same, and the nature of 
sin and virtue is unchanged, how should He 
then in a future life punish the former and reward 
the latter, if lie does not do so in this life! Tem- 
porary injustice is still injustice, and destroys 
the idea of a holy and just God. A God who has 
something to redress is no God at all. Lucian, 
the satirist, composed a dialogue entitled Zens 
J EA with the view of subverting the 
belief* in Divine Providence ; in which he justly 
finds fault with that God, who allows the wicked 
to lead a happy and pleasant life in order that, at 
a distant time, they may be tortured according to 
their deserts, and who, on the contrary, exposes 
the righteous to infinite misery, that in remote 
futurity they may receive the reward of their vir- 
tue. Some men of sense among the heathens dis- 
played deep penetration on this subject. Claudian, 
in the commencement of his poem against the 
wicked Iiufinus, hints that doubts had been often 
entertained of Divine Providence, but that they had 
been now removed by the downfall of Rufinus : — 

4 Abstulit liunc tandem Ruliiii poena tumultnm 
Absolvitque deos. Jam non ad culmina reruni 
Injustos crevisse queror. Tolluntur in altum 
Ut lapsu graviore ruant.’ 

This worldly retribution leads him to a firm belief 
in that after death. lie represents Rufinus de- 
scended to the nether world, doing penance and 
enduring the keenest pains. See the rich collection 
by Barth (in his Notes to Claudian , 1078, s.s.) 
ot those passages in the works of heathen writers 
in which doubts of future retribution arc raised 
on the ground of disbelief in present requitals. 
Scripture knows nothing of a God whose power 
admits of increase, or who is active only in the life 
to come : its God is always full of strength and 
vigour, constantly engaged in action. God's just 
retribution in this world is extolled throughout the 
Old Testament. The notion of return accommo- 
dated to actions, is its substance and centre. It 
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is particularly urged in the Pentateuch, and it is 
only when it had been deeply rooted in the public 
mind, and the belief in future requital had ac- 
quired a firm and solid basis, that the latter 
doctrine, which in the books of Moses is but 
dimly hinted at, is clearly and explicitly pro- 
mulgated. The New Testament, holds out to the 
righteous promises of a future life, as well as of the 
present; and our Saviour himself, in setting forth 
the rewards of those who, for II is sake, forsook 
everything, begins with this life (Matt. xix. 29). 
A nearer examination of the benedictions contained 
in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt, v.), shows that 
none of them exclusively refer to future blessings; 
the judgment, of the wicked is in His view pro- 
ceeding without interruption, and therefore Ilis 
examples of the distribution of Divine justice in 
this world, are mingled with those of requital in a 
future order of things. The Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their own sacri- 
fices (Luke xiii. 1), were in Christ's opinion not 
accidentally killed ; and he threatens those who 
would not repent, that they should in like manner 
perish. That sickness is to be considered as a 
punishment for sin, we are clearly taught (John v. 
1 1 ; Luke v. 20, 24) : in the former pas'age it is 
threatened as punishment for sins committed ; in 
the latter it is healed in consequence of punish- 
ment remitted. Nay, every patient restored by 
Christ, who acted not as a superior kind of II i j)- 
pocrates, but as the Saviour of men, is by that very 
act declared to be a sinner. The passage in John ix. 
2, 3, which is often appealed to, in proof that our 
Lord did not consider sickness as a punishment 
for sin, does not prove this, but only opposes the 
Jewish position — founded on the mistaken doc- 
trine of retribution —that all severe sicknesses and 
infirmities were consequences of crimes. But 
what is, from this point of view, the solution of 
the problem regarding the sullerings of the righte- 
ous V It rests on two positions. 

1. Calamity is the only way that leads to 
the kingdom of God. Even the comparatively 
righteous are not without sin, which can be eradi- 
cated only by afilictions. Via crucis cst via 
salutis . lie who repents will attain to a clearer 
insight into the otherwise obscure ways of God. 
The afilictions of the pious issue at once from 
God's justice and love. To him who entertains 
a proper sense of the sinfulness of man, no ca- 
lamity appears so great as not to be deserved as a 
punishment, or useful as a corrective. 

2. Calamity, as the veiled grace of God, is 
with the pious never alone, but manifest proofs of 
Divine favour accompany or follow it. Though 
sunk in misery, they still are happier than the 
wicked, and when it has attained its object, it is 
terminated by the Lord. The nature of acts of 
grace di tiers according to the quality ot those 
on whom they are voulerred. 1 he consolations 
offered in the Old Testament an*, agreeably to the 
weaker judgment ot its professors, derived chielly 
from external circumstances ; while in the New 
Testament they are mainly spiiitnal, without, 
however, excluding the leading external helps. 
This difference is not essential, nor is any other, 
the restitutio in intef/nun being in the Old Testa- 
ment principally confined to this lite, while in the 
New Testament the eye is directed beyond the 
limits of this world. 

It is this exclusively correct solution of the 
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problem which occurs in the book of Job. All 
interpreters allow that it is set forth in Elihu's 
speeches, and, from the following observations, it 
will appear that they contain the opinion of the 
author : — 1. The solution cannot be looked for in 
Job’s speeches; for God proves himself gracious 
towards him only after he has repented and 
humbled himself. The author of the book says 
(i. 22 ; ii. 10 ; comp. iii. 1) that Job had charged 
God foolishly, and sinned with his lips ; and the 
TrpcoTov xpevdos, the materia peccans , in his 
speeches, is clearly pointed out to be, that ‘ he 
was righteous in his own eyes, and justified him- 
self rather than God’ (xxxii. 1, 2). To gather from 
Job’s speeches a consistent view of the subject, 
and a satisfactory solution of the question mooted, 
is impossible also on account of the many contra- 
dictions in them ; as, for instance, when he says 
at one time, that God’s justice never appears in 
the government of the world, and at another, 
that it generally does appear, but that there are 
evident exceptions to the general rule, not liable 
to objections. Sound principles are mixed up 
by him with wrong ones ; his views want sifting, 
and the correct ideas must be completed, which, 
even in his concluding address, is not done by him- 
self, nor is it performed by his three friends. Job 
continues to be embarrassed for the solution, and 
he is only certain of this, that the solution of his 
friends cannot be satisfactory. Job erred chiefly 
in not acknowledging the sin inherent in him ; 
notwithstanding his integrity and sincere piety, 
which prevented him from apprehending the ob- 
ject of the calamity inflicted on him, led him to 
consider God’s punishments as arbitrary, and 
made him despair of the return of better days. 
The greatness of his sufferings was in some mea- 
sure the cause of his misconception, by exciting 
his feelings, and preventing him from calmly con- 
sidering his case. He was in the state of a man 
tempted, and deserving God’s ind ulgence. He had 
received considerable provocation from his friends, 
and often endeavoured to soften his harsh asser- 
tions ; which, particularly in ch. xxvii., leads him 
into such contradictions, as must have occurred 
in the life of the tempted ; he is loud in acknow- 
ledging the wisdom of God (ch. xxviii.), and raises 
himself at times to cheering hopes (comp. ch. 
xix.). But this can only excuse, not justify him, 
and therefore it is in the highest degree honourable 
to him, that he remains silent, when in Elihu's 
speeches the correct solution of the question is 
given, and that he ultimately acknowledges his 
fundamental error of doing justice to himself only. 

2. The solution of the question mooted can- 
not be contained in the speeches of Job" s friends. 
Their demeanour is reproved by God, and repre- 
sented as a great sin, so much so, indeed, that to 
obtain pardon for them Job was directed to offer a 
propitiatory sacrifice. Their error proceeded from 
a crude notion of sin in its external appearance ; 
and, inferring its existence from calamity, they 
were thus led to condemn the afflicted Job as 
guilty of heinous crimes (ch. xxxii.). The moral 
use of sufferings was unknown to them ; which 
evidently proved that they themselves were not 
yet purged and cleared from guilt. If they had 
been sensible of the nature of man, if they had 
understood themselves , they would, on seeing the 
misery of Job, have exclaimed, c God be merciful 
to us sinners ! ’ There is, indeed, an important 
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correct principle in their speeches, whose centre it 
forms, so much so, that they mostly err only in the 
application of the general truth. It consists in the 
perception of the invariable connection between 
sin and misery, which is indelibly engrafted on 
the heart of man, and to which many ancient 
authors allude. The saying, male parta male 
dilabuntur , is to be found in every language. 
The problem of the book is then solved by pro- 
perly uniting the correct positions of the speeches 
both of Job and his friends, by maintaining his 
comparative innocence, and by tracing the errors 
of both parties to a common source, the want of a 
sound insight into the nature of sin. Job con- 
siders himself righteous, and not deserving of such 
inflictions, because he had not committed any 
heinous crime ; and his friends fancy they must 
assume that he was highly criminal, in order to 
justify his misery. 

3. The solution of the question at issue is not 
exclusively given in the addresses of God , which 
contain only the basis of the solution, not the 
solution itself. In setting forth his majesty, and 
in showing that imputing to him injustice is repug- 
nant to a correct conception of his nature, these 
addresses establish that there must be a solution 
which does not impair divine justice. This is not, 
indeed, the solution itself, but everything is thus 
prepared for the solution. We apprehend that God 
must be just, but it remains further to be shown 
how he can be just, and still the righteous be 
miserable. 

Unless, then, we are disposed to question the 
general result, we are, by the arrangements of the 
book, led to the speeches of Elihu as containing 
the solution of the problem, which the author, 
moreover, has indicated with sufficient clearness 
by making the commencement and end of the 
narrative agree perfectly with those speeches. The 
leading principle in Elihu’s statement is, that 
calamity in the shape of trial was inflicted even 
on the comparatively best men, but that God al- 
lowed a favourable turn to take place as soon as it 
had attained its object. Now this is the key to 
the events of Job’s life. Though a pious and 
righteous man, he is tried by severe afflictions. 
He knows not for what purpose he is smitten, 
and his calamity continues ; but when he learns 
it from the addresses of Elihu and God, and 
humbles himself, he is relieved from the burden 
which oppresses him, and ample prosperity atones 
for the afflictions he has sustained. Add to this, 
that the remaining portion of Elihu's speeches, 
in which he points to God’s infinite majesty as 
including his justice, is continued in the ad- 
dresses of God ; that Elihu foretells God's ap- 
pearance ; that he is not punished by God as are 
the friends of Job; in fine, that Job by his very 
silence acknowledges the problem to have been 
solved by Elihu ; and his silence is the more sig- 
nificant because Elihu had urged him to defend 
himself (xxxiii. 32), and because Job had re- 
peatedly declared he would ‘ hold his peace,’ if 
it was shown to him wherein he had erred (vi. 
24, 25 ; xix. 4). This view of the book of Job 
has among modern authors been supported chiefly 
by Staudlin ( Beitrdge zur Religions und Bitten - 
lehre, vol. ii. p. 133) and Stickel ( Das Buch 
Iliob, Leipzig, 1842), though in both it is mixed 
up with much erroneous matter ; and it is further 
confirmed by the whole Old Testament giving 
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the same answer to the question mooted which 
the speeches of Kliliu offer : in its concentrated 
form it is presented in Ps. xxxvii. xlix. lxxiii. 

From these considerations it appears, that those 
interpreters who, with Bernstein, De Wette, and 
Umbreit, assume that the book of’ Job was of a 
sceptical nature, and intended to dispute the doc- 
trine of retribution as laid down in the other books 
of the Old Testament, have entirely misunderstood 
it. The doctrine of divine retribution is here not 
disputed, but strengthened, as the case under con- 
sideration required that it should be. The object 
of the book would also be too much narrowed, if 
it was restricted to proving that the doctrine of 
retribution, as expounded by the friends of Kliliu, 
was erroneous. The speeches of Eliliu evidently 
oppose the discourses of Job in stronger terms 
than those of his friends. The object of the book 
is rather to explain generally the nature and ten- 
dency of afilictions, and thereby to contribute 
towards the attainment of their design, to console 
the mind, and to cheer the drooping spirits. It is 
difficult for men to understand that their suffer- 
ings, however great, are still under that degree 
which they deserve. To consider afflictions as 
proofs of divine favour, we must first learn to 
bring them into unison with divine justice. Upon 
the doctrine of retribution after death our author 
does not enter ; but that he knew it, may be in- 
ferred from several passages with great probability ; 
as, for instance, cli. xiv. 14, ‘ if a man die shall he 
live again? All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait, till my change come.’ The if here 
shows that the writer had been before engaged in 
considering the subject of life after death ; and 
when such is the case, a pious mind will neces- 
sarily indulge the hope, or will, at least, have an 
obscure presentiment of immortality. The truth, 
also, of God’s unbounded grace, on which the 
doctrine of immortality is based, will be found 
clearly laid down in ch. xix.. Still the author 
does not recur to this hope for the purpose of 
solving his problem ; he would not ground it on 
something in itself wanting support and a founda- 
tion, namely, that which is presented in this book. 
The doctrine of future retribution, if not sus- 
tained by the belief in retribution during this 
life, is truly a castle in the air. The author 
did not intend in his discussion to exceed the 
limits of what God had clearly revealed , and 
this was in his time confined to the vague 
notion of life continued after death, but not con- 
nected with rewards and punishments. Explicitly 
expressed, then, we have here only the doctrine of 
a Sheol (see the collection of passages, p. 123 sqq. 
of Pareau’s work above quoted), which, indeed, is 
not erroneous in itself, but which still keeps the 
background veiled. 

Having thus established the design of the book 
of Job, it remains to consider the view taken by 
Ewald. He justly rejects the common, super- 
ficial view of its design, which has recently been 
revived and defended by Hirzel (see his Com- 
mentary Leipzig, 1839), and which represents the 
author as intending to show that man cannot ap- 
prehend the plans of God, and does best to submit 
in ignorance without repining at afilictions. The 
author would thus be rendered liable to the charge 
of having cut the knot which he could not loose. 
When this view was first set up, the solution of one 
cl the most important religious problems was very 
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unsettled, and the public mind generally remained 
in suspense; in accordance with which state of 
feeling this opinion is framed relating to the design 
of the book of Job. The alleged theme occurs in 
no passage, not even incidentally. The writers in 
question chiefly base it on the discourses of God ; 
and so, latterly, does Sticket, who, although ac- 
knowledging that the solution of the problem was 
afforded by Eliliu, still thinks that in the sentiments 
uttered by God the sufferer was ultimately referred 
to human short-sightedness and directed to be silent, 
the author of the book distrusting the correctness 
of his solution, and intending at all events to vin- 
dicate God's justice. Thus they entirety misun- 
derstand the main point in the discourses of God, 
which set forth his infinite majesty with a view, 
not of censuring Job’s inquisitiveness and of tax- 
ing him with indiscretion, but of showing that it 
was foolish to divest God of justice, which is 
inseparable from his essence. II is searching is 
not itself blamed, but only the manner of it. 
Nowhere in the whole book is simple resignation 
crudely enjoined, and nowhere does J oh say that 
he submits to such an injunction. The prologue 
represents his sufferings as trials, and the epilogue 
declares that the end had proved this ; conse- 
quently the author was competent to give a 
theodicee with reference to the calamity of Job, 
and if such is the case he cannot have intended 
simply to recommend resignation. The biblical 
writers, when engaged on this problem, know how 
to justify God with reference to the afilictions of 
the righteous, and have no intention of evading 
the difficulty when they recommend resignation 
(see the Psalms quoted above, and, in the New 
Testament, the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. xii .). 
The view of the book of Job alluded to would 
isolate it, and take it out of its natural connection. 
Thus far, then, we agree with Ewald, but we cannot 
approve of his own view of the design of the book of 
Job. According to his system, ‘ calamity is never 
a punishment for sins committed, but always a 
mere phantom, an imaginary show, above which 
we must raise ourselves by the consciousness of 
the eternal nature of the human mind, to which, 
by external prosperity, nothing can be added, and 
from which, by external misfortune, nothing can be 
taken away. It was (says Ewald) the merit of the 
book of Job to have prepared these sounder views 
of worldly evil and of the immortality of mind, 
transmitting them as fruitful buds to posterity.’ 
Now from the outset we may be sure that this 
view is not to be found in our book. Credit has 
always been given to Scripture for knowing how 
to console the distressed — which Ewald s system 
must fail to do. Let it be offered to those who 
are afilicted with severe and painful illness, and 
it will prove abortive. Fictitious sufferings may 
be soothed in this manner, real pains certainly 
not. Consciousness of the eternal nature of our 
mind is wanted to do all, but how is it possible 
when the mind itself is depressed? I urn to the 
Psalms : do we find in them shadowed out this 
cold consolation — the doctrine of the Stoics, which 
has been always considered to be opposed to that of 
Scripture? Read especially Psalms xxxvii., xli., 
and lxxiii., which profess to treat our problem : take, 
in the New Testament, the passage in Iieb. xii. 0, 
and you will find afilictions considered at once 
as punishments inflicted by divine justice, and 
as means which God’s love employs to lead us to 
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higher happiness. c Whom the Lord loveth he 
cliasteneth, and scourgeth every one whom he 
received*.’ If suffering and happiness are as 
nothing, and have no reality, why promises our Sa- 
viour rewards to his followers, and why threatens 
he the wicked with punishment (Matt. xix. 16- 
30)? Why blesses he the meek, c for they shall 
inherit the earth’ (Matt. v. 5)? Why says he, 
( seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righte- 
ousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you’ (Matt. vi. 33) ? If righteousness already pos- 
sesses everything and lacks nothing, why says Sr. 
Paul, to righteousness are held out the promise both 
of this life and of the life to come? Being thus im- 
pressed against Ewahl’s view, from the Scriptures 
themselves, we also find, on closer inspection, that 
it does not apply to the book of Job. To make it 
appear that it. does, he excludes the speeches of 
Elihu — which seems rather suspicious; but what 
he objects against them is of little importance, 
and has been proved by Stickel to be erroneous. 
Taking, however, what remains of the book, it is 
evident that the epilogue is decidedly contrary to 
E wald's view. Why is it that Job receives the 
double of all that he had lost, when, judged by 
E wald's principles, he had lost nothing ? If in 
any place, it is in the epilogue that the leading 
idea of the author must appear!; and here we 
have not speeches, whose drift might admit of 
doubt, but. acts, divine acts, the solution of the 
question by facts. Equally irreconcilable is 
Ewald's view with the prologue. The opening 
scene is in heaven ; Satan appears before God, 
and obtains leave to tempt Job. This enables 
the reader from the outset to see clearer into the 
case under consideration than did Job and his 
friends, who judged only according to what 
passed on earth. He suspects from the outset 
what will be the end of the narrative. If it is 
by way of temptation only that Job is subjected 
to misery, this cannot be lasting; but if it can- 
not and must not be lasting, it must be also more 
than an imaginary phantom — it must be reality. 
We might easily show further that the view 
referred to is also incompatible with the speeches 
of Job, who never renounces happiness ; he is always 
either disconsolate and complains, or expresses 
cheering hopes of a return of better days; he 
either despairs of God’s justice, or expects him to 
prove it at least partially by his rehabilitation. 
We might likewise, with little trouble, prove that 
the view of Ewald is not in accordance with the 
speeches of God, who does not address Job in 
exhortations to the effect, ‘ Be insensible of thy 
calamity but, ‘ Humble thyself before me ; ac- 
knowledge in thy severe sufferings my justice 
and my love, and thy own sinfulness, and procure 
release by repentance. 1 But what we have stated 
on this head may be deemed sufficient. 

III. Character of the composition of the 
Book. — On this subject there are three different 
opinions : — 1. Some contend that the book con- 
tains an entirely true history. 2. Others assert 
that it is founded on a true history, which has 
been recast, modified, and enlarged by the author. 
3. The third opinion is, that the book contains a 
narrative entirely imaginary, and constructed by 
the author to teach a great moral truth. 

The first view, taken by numerous ancient in- 
terpreters, is now abandoned by nearly all inter- 
preters. It seems, however, to have been adopted 
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by Josephus, for he places Job in the list of the his- 
torical books; and it was prevalent with all the 
fathers of the church. In its support four reasons 
are adduced, of which the third and fourth are 
quite untenable; the first and second are out- 
weighed by other considerations, which render it 
impossible to consider the book of Job as an 
entirely true history, blit which may be used 
in defence of the second view alluded to. It is 
said, I. That Job is (Ezek. xiv. 14-20) mentioned 
as a public character, together with Noah and 
Daniel, and represented as an example of piety. 

2. In the Epistle of James (v. 11), patience in 
sufferings is recommended by a reference to Job. 

3. In the Greek translation of the Septuagint a 
notice is appended to Gen. xxxvi. 33, which states 
that Job was the King Jobab of Edom. This 
statement is too late to he relied on, and originates 
in an etymological combination ; and that it must 
be erroneous is to a certain extent evident from the 
contents of the book, in which Job is not repre- 
sented as a king. 4. Job’s tomb continues to be 
shown to Oriental tourists. Now the fact of a 
Job having lived somewhere would not of itself 
prove that the hero of our narrative was that per- 
son, and that this book contained a purely histo- 
rical account. Moreover, his tomb is shown not 
in one place, hut in six, and, along with it, the 
dunghill on which Job is reported to have sat ! 

Against this view it must be remarked gene- 
rally, that the whole work is arranged on a well- 
considered plan, proving the author's power of 
independent invention; that the speeches are, in 
their general structure and in their details, so ela- 
borate, that they could not have been brought out 
in the ordinary course of a conversation or dis- 
putation ; that it would be unnatural to suppose 
Job in his distressed state to have delivered such 
speeches, finished with the utmost care ; and that 
they exhibit uniformity in their design, fulness, 
propriety, and colouring, though the author, with 
considerable skill, represents each speaker whom 
he introduces arguing according to his character. 
Moreover, in the prologue and epilogue, as well 
as in the arrangement of the speeches, the figures 
3 and 7 constantly occur, with the decimal num- 
ber formed by their addition. The transactions 
between God and Satan in the prologue absolutely 
require that we should distinguish between the 
subject matter forming the foundation of the work, 
and its enlargement ; which can be only done when 
a poetical principle is acknowledged in its com- 
position. God's speaking out of the clouds would 
be a miracle, without an object corresponding to 
its magnitude, and having a merely personal refer- 
ence, while all the other miracles of the Old Tes- 
tament are in connection with the theocratical 
government, and occur in the midst and for the 
benefit of the people of God. This argument, 
which might be further extended without much 
difficulty, proves the first view above stated of the 
book of Job to be erroneous, and is meant to support 
the second ; but it does not bear on the third, which 
contends that the narrative is an entire fiction, with- 
out any admixture of real facts. The latter opinion 
is, indeed, already stated in the Talmud, which 
says that Job never existed ; and in modern times 
it has been defended chiefly by Bernstein ; but is 
contrary to the practice which anciently prevailed, 
when writers rarely invented the subject of a nar- 
rative, and rather took the materials furnished by 
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tradition, digesting, enlarging, and modifying 
them, so as to make them harmonize with the 
leading theme. Taking the second view, we must 
still abstain from undertaking to determine what 
the poet derived from tradition and what he added 
himself, since we know not how far tradition had 
already embellished the original fact. The separa- 
tion of the historical groundwork from the poetical 
embellishments could only succeed, if the same 
history had been, although in a poetical dress, 
transmitted to us by several narrators. Would any 
person, if lie was not assisted by other authorities, 
undertake to determine what is history, and what 
is fiction, in an historical romance of Walter Scott, 
or in an historical drama of Shakspeare or Schil- 
ler? Ewald, indeed, had the courage to under- 
take vindicating for history certain parts of our 
narrative, but his efforts were abortive, as we shall 
presently show. It will appear, indeed, that exactly 
those particulars which Ewald considers historical 
may possibly have been invented, though we do 
not contend that they really were so, which would 
be equally presumptuous. Reasserts, 1. That ‘the 
name Job is not invented by the author of our 
book.’ This would have some semblance of truth, 
if the name had no meaning connecting it with 
the contents of the narrative. But Job means in 
Hebrew ( the assailed,’ and may be traced in the 

form of born , or intoxicated , from 

to attack; whence also the enemy , and 

enmity , are derived. Ewald observes, in- 
deed, that the import of the word is not very ap- 
parent, and is not easily discoverable; but when 
it strikes us at once, must it not have much more 
readily occurred to Hebrew readers ? The sense in 
which the hero of the book is called ‘ the assailed,’ 
appears at once in the prologue, where Satan ob- 
tains leave to tempt him. 2. c The names of the 
friends of Job are historical.’ As to the name 
Eliphaz, it occurs in Gen. xxxvi. 4, 10, 12, and 
seems to be taken from thence. Adopting names 
in this manner amounts to inventing them. 3. ‘ It 
is a fact that Job lived in the land of Uz, which, 
in Hebrew history, is distinguished, neither in itself 
nor its inhabitants, and it is difficult to under- 
stand why the author selected this country, if he 
was not led to it by history.’ We shall see below 
that the plan of the author required him to lay the 
scene without Palestine, but still in its immediate 
neighbourhood ; which led him to Uz, a country 
already mentioned in Genesis. This observa- 
tion applies also to the place of abode of Job’s 
friends, which could not be Canaan, but must be 
iu its vicinity ; wherefore the country named in 
the book is assigned to them. 4. s The sickness 
of Job is an historical fact; he wasaffiicted with 
elephantiasis, and it is inconceivable why the 
author chose this disease, which is of rare occur- 
rence, if he had not drawn this particular fact 
from real history/ Now the reason of this se- 
lection was, that elephantiasis is a most awful 
disease, and that the author probably knew none 
more so; and persons labouring under elephan- 
tiasis were generally considered as smitten by God 
(Deut. xxiv. 8, 9) [Job's Disease]. 

These are all the particulars which Ewald 
points out as historical, and from our examina- 
tion of them it will be clear, that we must confine 
ourselves to contending for an historical foundation 
of the book, but must not undertake to determine 
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the exact nature of the groundwork : we infer the 
character of the composition from analogy, but 
cannot prove it from the book itself. That its 
historical framework was poetically enlarged by 
the author, has been already observed by Luther 
(see his Tischreden , or Table Talk , p. 318). As 
for the rest, the subtility displayed in explaining 
opposite views, the carefully drawn characters of 
the persons introduced, and their animated dis- 
courses, lead us to suppose that the question at 
issue had previously been the subject of various 
discussions in presence of the author, who, perhaps, 
took part in them. Thus there would be an histo- 
rical foundation, not only for the facts related in 
the book, but to a certain extent also for the 
speeches. 

IV. Descent, country, and age of the 
author. — Opinions differed in ancient times as 
to the nation to which the author belonged; some 
considering him to have been an Arab, others an 
Israelite ; hut the latter supposition is undoubtedly 
preferable. For, 1st, we find in our book many 
ideas of genuine Israelite growth : the creation of 
the world is described, in accordance with the 
prevailing notions of the Israelites, as the imme- 
diate effect of divine omnipotence; man is formed 
of clay ; the spirit of man is God’s breath ; God em- 
ploys the angels for the performance of his orders ; 
Satan, the enemy of the chosen children of God, is 
his instrument for tempting them ; men are weak 
and sinful ; nobody is pure in the sight of God ; 
moral corruption is propagated. There is pro- 
mulgated to men the law of God, which they must 
not infringe, and the transgressions of which are 
visited on offenders with punishments. Moreover, 
the nether world, or Sheol, is depicted in hues en- 
tirely Hebrew. To these particulars might, with- 
out much trouble, be added many more ; but the 
deep-searching inquirer will particularly weigh, 
2ndly, the fact, that the book displays a strength 
and fervour of religious faith, such as could only 
be expected within the domain of revelation. 
Monotheism, if the assertions of ancient Arabian 
authors may be trusted, prevailed, indeed, for a 
long period among the Arabs ; and it held its 
ground at least among a portion of the nation till 
the age of Mohammed, who obtained for it a 
complete triumph over polytheism, which was 
spreading from Syria. Still the god of the Arabs 
was, as those of the heathens generally were, 
a retired god, dwelling far apart, while the 
people of the Old Covenant enjoyed the privilege 
of a vital communion with God ; and the warmth 
with which our author enters into this view, in- 
controvertibly proves that he was an Israelite. 
3dly. As regards the language of our book, several 
ancient writers asserted that it was originally writ- 
ten in the Aramaean or Arabic tongue, and after- 
wards translated into Hebrew by Moses, David, 
Solomon, or some unknown writer. Of this opi- 
nion was the author of the Appendix in the Sep- 
tuagint, and the compiler of the tract on Job 
added to the works of Origen and Jerome : in 
modern times it has been chiefly defended by 
Spanheim, in his Ilistoria Jobi. But for a trans- 
lation there is too much propriety and precision 
in the use of words and phrases ; the sentences are 
too compact, and free from redundant expressions 
and members; and too much care is bestowed on 
their harmony and easy flow. The parallelism 
also is too accurate and perfect for a translation, 
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and the whole breathes a freshness that could be 
expected from an original work only. 

Sensible of the weight of this argument, others, 
as Eichhorn, took a medium course, and assumed 
that the author was a Hebrew, though he did 
not live among his countrymen, but in Arabia. 

‘ The earlier Hebrew history,’ they say, ‘ is un- 
known to the author, who is ignorant of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. In portraying nature, also, 
he proves himself always familiar with Arabia, 
while he is silent respecting the characteristics of 
Palestine. With Egypt he must have been well 
acquainted ; which can be accounted for better 
by supposing him to have lived in Arabia than 
in Palestine.’ These reasons are, however, not 
cogent. The cause why the author did not enter 
into the history of the Hebrews, and the nature of 
Palestine, appears from his design. In deciding 
the question at issue he waves the instruction 
given by divine revelation, and undertakes to 
perform the task by appealing only to religious 
consciousness and experience. On the plan of 
the author of Ecclesiastes, he treats the question 
as one of natural theology, in order that the 
human mind might arrive at its solution spon- 
taneously, and be more deeply impressed. He 
would not, by referring to a few passages of Scrip- 
ture, overturn errors which might afterwards 
spring up again ; but they should be exposed and 
demolished separately, and the truth then be found 
by uniting the correct ingredients of opposite 
views. In following this plan the author in- 
tended to support Scripture : in a similar manner 
Pascal, in his Pensees , explains the nature ot 
man first from ex23erience only, and next from 
Scripture. This plan is indicated by the scene 
being laid not in Palestine, but among a people 
quite unconnected with its inhabitants ; at the 
same time he will not go farther than his object 
required, and he therefore chooses the immediate 
neighbourhood of Palestine. Thus the placing 
of the scene in a foreign country is not historical, 
but proceeds from the free choice of the author. 
The scene being laid in a foreign country, the 
portraying of life and nature must of course 
agree with that country, and not with Palestine (see 
ch. xl. 23). It may no doubt be said, that the re- 
markable vigour and sprightliness of the author's 
descriptions of the scenery and people, justify us 
in assuming that he was actually acquainted with 
them ; but this cannot be asserted as quite cer- 
tain, since it would impair the high idea entertained 
of the powers of poetry. The correctness of this 
view is eminently strengthened by the manner in 
which the author designedly uses the names of God. 
The Old Testament distinguishes between Elohim, 
the abstract God, the Deity, on the one hand, and 
Jehovah, the concrete God, with whom the Israelites 
had made a covenant, on the other (Gen. vi. 3, 4). 
Now the latter name occurs in Job generally, where 
the author himself appears, not only in the pro- 
logue and epilogue, but in the short sentences in- 
troducing the speakers, as in xxxviii. 1 ; xl. 1, 3, 6. 
In the body of the work, however, we have only 
the names Elohim, Eloah, and similar terms, with 
the exception of xii. 9, where Jehovah occurs. 
This very passage argues against those who, from 
the distinct names of God, would infer that the 
prologue and epilogue are not genuine. Eich- 
horn (see Einleitung , § 644, a.) assumes that the 
author had, by his particular use of the names of 
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God, intended to represent himself as younger than 
the other interlocutors ; but the notion of the name 
Jehovah having come later into general use, is con- 
trary Jo history, and we must then arrive at this re- 
sult, that the author by his selection of the names of 
God, which he lends to the interlocutors, intended 
to express his design of waving all theocratic 
principles. The few passages in which he seems 
to abandon this design, namely, in addition to 
that quoted, ch. i. 21, where Job, in speaking of 
God, uses the name Jehovah, make it appear even 
clearer. By thus forgetting himself, he betrays 
the fact that his general use of the names of God 
proceeds from designedly forsaking the usage of 
the language. The context, moreover, of the 
two passages in which he seems to forget him- 
self and uses the name Jehovah, proves that 
this change is judiciously made, the deep and 
awful sense of his subject prompting him to an 
elevated, solemn style, to which the name Eloah 
was not suitable. And if there is design in the 
selection of the names of God, why not also in the 
selection of the country in which the scene is laid? 
This may be assumed the rather, because history 
says nothing of Israelites having permanently 
taken up their residence in the land of Uz, and be- 
cause other circumstances already detailed oblige 
us to admit that the author was not only an 
Israelite by descent, but lived also in the midst 
of his people, and enjoyed the advantage of a 
religious communion with them. It should also 
be remembered, that the author, without directly 
mentioning the Pentateuch, frequently alludes to 
portions of it, as in ch. iii. 4, to Gen. i. 3: in 
ch. iv. 19, and xxxiii. 6, to Moses' account of 
the creation of man ; in ch. v. 14, to Deut. xxxii. 
32; in ch. xxiv. 11, to Deut. xxv. 4. That the 
name of Eliphaz the Temanite, one of the three 
friends of Job, seems also to have been taken from 
the Pentateuch, was mentioned above. In addi- 
tion to these allusions there are several more to 
other books of the Old Testament, as the Psalms 
and Proverbs — which proves that the author must 
not be severed from the Israelite communion. 
From what we have stated against the hypothesis 
that our book was composed in Arabia, a judg- 
ment may be formed of the opinion of Hitzig and 
Hirzel, who assume that it was written in Egypt ; 
tlie sole foundation for which is, that the author 
shows himself perfectly acquainted with that coun- 
try, which proves him to have been a long observer 
of it. Most particulars adduced in support of this 
view cannot stand a close examination. Thus it 
is a mistake to suppose that the description of the 
working of mines in ch. xxviii. must necessarily 
have reference to Egypt : Phoenicia, Arabia, and 
Edom afforded much better materials. That the 
author must have known the Egyptian mausolea 
rests on an erroneous interpretation of ch. iii. 14, 
which may also be said of the assertion that ch. 
xxix. 18 refers to the Egyptian mythus of the 
Phoenix. Casting aside these arbitrarily assumed 
Egyptian references, we have only the following : 
— Our author knows the Egyptian vessels of bul- 
rushes, ix. 26; the Nile-grass, viii. 12; the 
Nile-horse (Behemoth), and the crocodile (Levia- 
than), xi. 15, xli. 1. Now, as these things belong 
to the more prominent peculiarities of a neigh- 
bouring country, they must have been known to 
every educated Israelite : the vessels of bulrushes 
are mentioned also in Isa. xviii. 2. Neither are 
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we disposed to adopt the compromising view of 
Stickel, who assumes that the author wrote his 
book in the Israelite territory, indeed, but close to 
the frontier, in the far south-east of Palestine. 
That the author had there the materials for his 
descriptions, comparisons, and imagery, set better 
before his eyes, than anywhere else, is true; for there 
he had an opportunity of observing mines, caravans, 
drying up of brooks, &c. But this is not sutlicient 
proof of the author having lived permanently 
in that remote part of Palestine, and of having 
there written his book : he was not a mere copyist 
of nature, but a poet of considerable eminence, 
endowed with the power of vividly representing 
things absent from him. That he lived and wrote 
in the midst of his nation, is proved by all ana- 
logy and by the general character of the book. 
It looks not like a writing composed in some 
remote corner of the world, where the question at 
issue could not have been so fully discussed, nor 
have created such a deep interest. Jerusalem was 
the metropolis of the Jews in a sense quite dif- 
ferent from that which belongs to any other capi- 
tal : it was, by order of God, the religious centre 
of the nation, where all general and leading mea- 
sures of the nation originated, and to which all 
pretending to distinction and superiority resorted. 

Proceeding to the inquiry as to the age of 
the author of this book, we meet with three opi- 
nions : — 1. That he lived before Moses, or was, at 
least, his contemporary. 2. That he lived in the 
time of Solomon, or in the centuries next follow- 
ing. 3. That he lived shortly before, or during, or 
even after the Babylonian exile. The view of 
those who assert the book to have been written long 
after the Babylonian exile, can be supported, as 
Hirzel justly observes, neither by the nature of its 
language nor by reasons derived from its historical 
groundwork, and is therefore now generally re- 
jected; but, apart from this opinion, there is, in 
those remaining, a difference as to the date of no 
less than 1000 years. 

W e must, first, declare ourselves decidedly 
against the view of those who — as Le Clerc among 
earlier interpreters; and among recent expositors, 
Bernstein, Gesenius, Umbreit, and De Wette — 
place our book in the time of the Chaldsean exile. 
They were led to this conclusion by their precon- 
ceived opinion that the doctrine of Satan, who is 
introduced in the prologue, was of Chaldsean 
origin ; which has also induced others, while con- 
tending for a higher antiquity of the book, to pro- 
nounce the prologue, at least the scene in cli. i. 
6-12, to be spurious ; or losing sight of the poetical 
character of the prologue as well as of the speeches, 
to assert that the Satan of this book was different 
from the Satan of later times ; or finally, to assume 
with Stickel, that the author had lived in a place 
where he could be impressed with Babylonian 
opinions before they had spread among the great 
body of his nation. But the assertion, that the 
doctrine of Satan originated among the Jews 
during the Babylonian exile, and was derived 
generally from Babylonian suggestions, has been 
shown by several interpreters to be erroneous, and 
very recently, by Ilengstenberg {Aigypten and die 
Bucher Mosis , p. 16 1, sq.). This opinion was, how- 
ever, suited to and supported by those who, headed 
by Bernstein, asserted that Job was a symbolic per- 
sonage — a personification of the Jews 'su tiering in 
the Exile — and who thus gave to our book a national 
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reference and meaning; in like manner as somehad 
before introduced a preposterous system of inter- 
preting psalms containing personal lamentations, 
by converting them into national lamentations, and 
applying to them the principle of symbolization. 
Now, in the book of Job there is certainly no tiace 
of national reference; and it would be absurd to 
assume an allegory running through an entire 
work, and still nowhere manifesting its presence. 
It is said by other interpreters, that, in the times 
of trouble, during the Babylonian exile, first 
originated the disheartening view of human life, 
and that then the problem of our book first en- 
grossed the public mind ; by which observation 
they, by way of compromise, refer its composition 
to that period, without contending for a symbolic 
exposition. But the sense of misery and of the 
nothingness of human life, is found among all 
nations, ancient and modern, cultivated and un- 
cultivated : Noah, Jacob, Moses, complain, and 
as old as suffering must be the question of the 
seeming disparity in the distribution of good and 
evil, and how this disparity can be reconciled with 
God's justice. It is frequently under considera- 
tion in the Psalms. 

Against those who refer the composition of Job 
to the time of the Babylonian exile, militate, 
first, the references to it in the Old Testament, 
which prove that it was before this period a gene- 
rally known writing. Thus, in Ezek. xiv. 14-20, 
are mentioned c three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job,’ 
as examples of righteousness. Mr. Bernstein, in- 
deed, in defending his hypothesis, rejects this 
passage as spurious, but it bears every mark of 
genuineness. Further, in Jeremiah xx. 14, we 
find evidently imitated Job’s cursing of the day 
of his birth (ch. iii.). Not only the sentiments 
but the words are often the same; and that this 
coincidence is not accidental, or that the author 
did not imitate Jeremiah, appears from the lite- 
rary character of each. Jeremiah shows him- 
self throughout dependent on ancient writings, 
whereas our author is quite original and inde- 
pendent, as proved by Kiiper (see Jeremias libro - 
rum sacrorum interpres atque v index, p. 164, 
sq.). There are also in the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, many passages clearly alluding to our 
book, which must have eminently suited his taste 
and interested him (comp. xvi. 13 with Lam. ii. 
16; and xix. 8, with Lam. iii. 7, 9). In Isaiah 
the peculiar use of (xl. 2) refers us to 

Job i. (comp. x. 17; xiv. 14); and the double 
received from God's hand alludes to the end of 
the history of Job, who is there considered as typi- 
fying the future fate of the church. Isaiah lxi. 7. 
‘ In their land they shall have the double,' al- 
ludes to the same point ; ch. li. 9 depends on Job 
xxvi. 13 ; and ch. xix. 5, almost literally agrees 
with Job xiv. 11 (see Kiiper, p. 166). Another 
example of words borrowed from Job occurs in 
Psalm evii. 42, where the second part of the verse 
agrees literally with Job v. 16. 2. A most de- 

cisive reason against assigning the composition of 
Job to the period of the Exile is derived from the 
language, since it is free from those Chahhiisms 
which occur in the books written about that time, 
Eichhorn justly observes, 4 Let him who is tit for 
such researches, only read, first, a writing, tainted 
with Arainansms, and next the book of Job : they 
will be found diverging as east and west.’ There 
is no example of an independent, original work, 
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composed in pure language, after the Exile. Ze* 
chariah indeed, though writing after the Exile, 
has few Chaldaisms *, but a closer inspection 
shows that this case is not analogous to that of our 
book. The comparative purity of Zechariah's lan- 
guage can be accounted for by his constant occu- 
pation with the sacred writings of the period before 
the Exile, on which he proves himself entirely 
dependent. 3. Equally conclusive is the poetical 
character of the book. The Exile might produce a 
soft, moving poem, but could not give birth to such 
a rich, compact, animated, and warm composition 
as ours, breathing youthful freshness throughout. 
Ewald, in acknowledging this, says justly, { The 
high skill displayed in this book cannot be well 
expected from later centuries, when poetry had 
by degrees generally declined, and particularly 
in the higher art required by large compositions ; 
and language so concise and expressive as that of 
our author, is not found in writings of later times.’ 

To the view which places the age of the book 
of Job in the time of the Babylonian exile, is 
most opposed that which assigns the composition 
of it to a period prior to Moses. In support 
of this latter view, only two arguments having a 
semblance of force can he adduced, and they 
will not bear the test of strict inquiry. It is said, 

1. 6 There is in the book of Job no direct reference 
to the Mosaic legislation ; and its descriptions 
and other statements are suited to the period 
of the patriarchs ; as, for instance, the great au- 
thority held by old men, the high age of Job, and 
fathers offering sacrifices for their families — which 
leads to the supposition that when our book was 
written no sacerdotal order yet existed.’ These 
points, however, are quite intelligible, if the design 
of the book, as stated above, is kept in view. 
The author intended not to rest the decision 
of the question at issue on particular passages 
of Scripture, but on religious consciousness and 
experience. This at once explains why he 
places the scene without Palestine, why he places 
it in the patriarchal age, and why he avoids the 
use of the name Jehovah ; of these three items 
the first sufficiently accounts for no reference 
being made to the Mosaic legislation. It is 
indeed said, that for an author of a later 
period, who undertook to portray earlier times, 
it would hardly have been possible to perform his 
task, without occasionally forgetting his roll. But 
it is not easy to determine what, in such a case, 
is possible. What might be expected from our 
author in this respect may be inferred from his 
skill in the intentional use of the names of God 
— from the steadiness with which, among foreign 
scenery, he proceeds to develop his subject — from 
the able disposition of the speeches, and the 
nicely drawing of the characters of the interlocu- 
tors, who are always represented speaking and act- 
ing in conformity with the part assigned to them. 
In the proper execution of his work he may 
have been assisted by witnessing abroad the pa- 
triarchal life of nomades, which, in its essential fea- 
tures, is always the same. This supposition is ren- 
dered in some degree probable, from the descrip- 
tions of Arabia being exactly agreeable to its natural 
condition, and being even more specific than 
those of Egypt, though Hirzel is pleased to 
select the latter country, in determining where 
the author of our book lived and composed it. 

2. c The language of the book of Job seems 
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strongly to support the opinion of its having 
been written before Moses.’ It has been often 
said, that no writing of the Old Testament may 
be more frequently illustrated from the Arabic 
than this book. Jerome observes ( Prcrfat . in 
Dan,'), c Jobum cum Arabica lingua plurimam 
habere societatem and Schultens proved this so 
incontrovertibly that Gesenius was rather too late 
in denying the fact (see his Geschichte der He - 
br'dischen Sprache , p. 33). Now, from this 
character of its language we might be induced 
to infer, that the work was written in the re- 
motest times, when the separation of the dialects 
had only begun, but had not yet been completed. 
This inference would, however, be safe only if 
the book were written in prose. It is solely from 
works of this class, that the general usage of the 
language prevailing at the time of the author 
can be seen. On the contrary, the selection of 
obsolete and rare words and forms, with the 
Hebrews, was a peculiar feature of the poetical 
style, and served to distinguish it from the usual, 
habitual way of writing. This peculiarity belongs 
to our book more than to any other \ which may 
be explained from its elevated character and 
general plan ; it rises above commonplace ideas 
more than any other Hebrew writing, and the 
plan of the author made it incumbent on him to 
impress on the language, as much as possible, an 
antique and foreign character. 

The most complete statement of the reasons in 
support of the opinion that the book of Job was 
written after the age of Moses, may be found in 
Richter’s essay, Dc JEtate Jobi definienda , re- 
printed in Rosenmuller’s edition of Lowth’s Prcc- 
hctiones De Poesi Sacra llebrcvorum : in which 
he maintains that it was written in the age of 
Solomon. Most of these reasons, indeed, are either 
not conclusive at all, or not quite cogent. Thus 
it is an arbitrary assumption, proved by modern 
researches to be erroneous, that the art of writing 
was unknown previous to the age of Moses. The 
assertion too, that the marks of cultivation and 
refinement observable in our book belonged to a 
later age, rests on no historical ground. Further, 
it cannot be said, that for such an early time 
the language is too smooth and neat, since 
in no Semitic dialect is it possible to trace a 
progressive improvement. The evident corre- 
spondence also between our book and the Proverbs 
and Psalms is not a point proving with resistless 
force that they were all written at the same time. 
It is, indeed, sometimes of such a kind, that the 
authors of* the Proverbs and Psalms cannot be 
exactly said to have copied our book ; but it 
may be accounted for by their all belonging to 
the same class of writings, by the very great uni- 
formity and accordance of religious conceptions 
and sentiments expressed in the Old Testament, 
and by the stability of its religious character. 

Still the argument derived from the correspond- 
ence between our book and the Psalms is not devoid 
of force ; for the accordance of ideas, sentiments, 
and colouring in them is such that the circum- 
stances referred to cannot be considered as com- 
pletely accounting for it. There are passages in 
which the author of our book clearly alludes to 
the Psalms and Proverbs. A striking example 
of this kind occurs in Ps. xxxix. 13. All the 
words of this verse, which, as they conclude the 
psalm, may have been deeply impressed on the 
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public mind, are again found in various passages 
of the book of Job, whose author must have been 
acquainted with that psalm (com]), cli. vii. 19; 
xiv. 6 ; x. 20, 21 ; vii. 8, 21, in the Hebrew Bible). 
The whole psalm is a text-book for the speeches 
of Job. The argument, also, derived from the 
skilful plan of our book and its able exposition, 
must be allowed its weight in deciding that its 
composition is not to be assigned to an age 
prior to Moses ; though we must not forget that 
what to us appears to be art, because it is 
done according to established rules, may also 
be the product of a creative genius. But a 
conclusive argument against assigning so early a 
date to the composition of our book is its reflecting 
and inquiring character. A didactic poem could 
never have been written in the time of the patri- 
archs ; but our book presents a strong contrast to 
those immature conceptions and those statements 
which strike the senses but do not appeal to reason, 
which are of so frequent occurrence in Genesis. 
The notion which our author entertains of God, of 
his omnipotence and omnipresence, is undoubt- 
edly more refined than that presented in the 
books of Moses. In addition to this it should be 
observed, that from many indications the problem 
treated in our book was at the time of its com- 
position frequently discussed and variously solved. 
We have observed, indeed, above, that it is as old 
as the cause which originated it ; but it must be 
allowed that the Mosaic revelation, with its lead- 
ing doctrine concerning retribution, was calcu- 
lated to direct the attention more forcibly towards 
it than had been previously the case, and thus to 
induce God, through an instrument appointed by 
him, to promulgate the true solution. There are, 
moreover, indirect allusions to the Pentateuch, as 
stated above. 

Summing up the whole of our investigations, 
we take it to be a settled point that the book of 
Job does not belong to the time of the Baby- 
lonian exile ; and it is nearly equally certain 
that it was not composed prior to the time of 
Moses. Could it then have been written in some 
age preceding Samuel and David ? It is only 
with them that a new period of sacred literature 
began ; and our book is related to products of that 
period, or enlarges on them. But it cannot have 
been composed later than Isaiah, who alludes to 
it. Thus we come to this general determination 
of the age of our book, that it was written, not 
before Samuel and David, but not later than the 
era of Isaiah. With this result we must rest 
satisfied, unless we would go beyond the indica- 
tions presented. The intermediate period offers 
no ground on which we can safely fix the compo- 
sition of the book of Job. There remains then un- 
certainty, but it does not concern an important 
point of religion. The significancy of our book 
for the church rests on the evidence of our Lord 
and his apostles in support of the inspiration of 
the whole collection of the Old Testament, and 
on the confirmation which this external evidence 
has at all times received, and continues to receive, 
from the internal testimony, among the true be- 
lievers of all ages. — E. W. H. 

[There is perhaps no single book of Scripture of 
which so many versions and commentaries have 
been published as on that of Job, or respecting 
which a greater number of treatises and disserta- 
tions have been written. The following are only 
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the principal examples : — Mercer, Comment in 
Jobum , 1573 ; Drusius, Nova Versio et Scholia 
in Jobum , 1636 ; Abbott’s Paraphrase of the 
Booh of Job, 1610; Spanheim, Historia Jobi, 
1672; Schmid, Comment . in Librum Jobi, 1670 ; 
Caryl’s Exposition of the Book of Job, 1669; 
Leigh's Annotations on Job, 1656 ; Wesley, Dis- 
sertatt. in Jobum , 1736: Costard, Observations 
on the Book of Job , 1742; Schultens, Liber 
Jobi, 1737 ; Chappelow’s Commentary on Job, 
1752; Heath’s Essay on the Book of Job , 1756; 
Scott’s Book of Job in English Verse , 1773 ; 
Reiske, Conjectures in Jobum , 1779 ; Dathe in 
Jobum, 1789 ; Garden’s Improved Version of 
the Book of Job, 1796; Eichhorn, Das Buck 
Iliob, 1800 ; Gaab, Das Buck Hiob, 1809 ; Eliza 
Smith’s Book of Job, 1810; Good’s Book of Job, 
1812; Bridel, Le Livre de Job, 1818; Umbreit, 
Das Buck Hiob, 1824 (translated in the Bibl. 
Cabinet, vols. xvi., xix.) ; Fry’s New Transla- 
tion and Exposition, 1827; Lange, Das Buck 
Hiob, 1831; Knobel, De Carminis Jobi, 1835; 
Ewald, Das Buck Hiob erklart , 1836 ; Fackens, 
Comment . de Jobeide, 1836; Lee’s Book of Job, 
1837 ; Wemyss, Job and his Times, 1839.1 

J OB S DISEASE. The opinion that the 
malady under which Job suffered was elephan- 
tiasis, or black leprosy, is so ancient, that it is 
found, according to Origen’s Hexapla, in the 
rendering which one of the Greek versions has 
made of ch. ii. 7. It was also entertained by 
Abulfeda ( Hist . Anteisl. p. 26) ; and, in modern 
times, by the best scholars generally. The pas- 
sages which are considered to indicate this disease 
are found in the description of his skin burning 
from head to foot, so that he took a potsherd to 
scrape himself (ii. 7, 8) ; in its being covered 
with putrefaction and crusts of earth, and being 
at one time stiff’ and hard, while at another it 
cracked and discharged fluid (vii. 5) ; in the 
offensive breath which drove away the kindness of 
attendants (xix. 17); in the restless nights, which 
were either sleepless or scared with frightful dreams 
(vii. 13, 14; xxx. 17); in general emaciation 
(xvi. 8) ; and in so intense a loathing of the 
burden of life, that strangling and death were 
preferable to it (vii. 15). 

In this picture of Job's sufferings, the state of 
the skin is not so distinctly described as to 
enable us to identify the disease with elephan- 
tiasis in a rigorous sense. The difficulty is also 
increased by the fact that pi"l^ shechin is generally 
rendered 6 boils.’ But that word, according to its 
radical sense, only means burning, inflammation 
— a hot sense of pain, which, although it attends 
boils and abscesses, is common to other cutaneous 
iiritations. Moreover, the fact that Job scraped 
himself with a potsherd is irreconcilable with the 
notion that his body was covered with boils or 
open sores, but agrees very well with the thickened 
state of the skin which characterizes this disease. 

In this, as in most other Biblical diseases, there 
is too little distinct description of symptoms to 
enable us to determine the precise malady in- 
tended. But the general character of the com- 
plaint under which Job suffered, bears a greater 
resemblance to elephantiasis than to any other 
disease [Lispuosy]. — W. A. N. 

JOCHEBED pnpV, God-glorified ; Sept. 
’Io>xa/3e5), wife of Amram and mother of Miriam, 
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Moses and Aaron. In Exod. vi. 20, Joehebed is 
expressly declared to have been the sister of Am- 
ram's father, and consequently the aunt of her hus- 
band. As marriage between persons thus related 
was afterwards forbidden by the law (Lev. xviii. 
12), varions attempts have been made to show 
that the relationship was more distant than the 
text in its literal meaning indicates. We see no 
necessity for this. The mere mention of the 
relationship implies that there was something 
remarkable in the case ; but if we show that 
nothing is remarkable, we do away the occasion 
for the relationship being at all noticed. The 
fact seems to be, that where this marriage was 
contracted, there was no law forbidding such 
alliances, but they must in any case have been 
unusual, although not forbidden; and this, with 
the writer’s knowledge that they were subse- 
quently interdicted, sufficiently accounts for this 
one being so pointedly mentioned. The candour 
of the historian in declaring himself to be sprung 
from a marriage, afterwards forbidden by the law, 
delivered through himself, deserves especial notice. 

JOEL (^N*P ; Sept. Tan}\; Gesenius, Cui Jc- 
hova cst Deus , i. e. cultor Jehovce ), one of the 
twelve minor prophets, the son of Pethuel. Of 
his birth-place nothing is known with certainty; 
the pseudo-Epiphanius affirms that he was a native 
of Betha, in the tribe of Reuben ( Dc Vit. Proph . 
c. 14). From the local allusions in his prophecy, 
we may infer that he discharged his office in the 
kingdom of Judah. But the references to the 
temple, its priests and sacrifices, are rather slender 
grounds for conjecturing that he belonged to the 
sacerdotal order. Various opinions have been held 
respecting the period in which he lived. It ap- 
pears most probable that he was contemporary 
with Amos and Isaiah, and delivered his predic- 
tions in the reign of Uzziah, between 800 and 780 
n.c. This is the opinion maintained by Abarbanel, 
Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, De Wette, Ilolzhausen, 
and others. Credner and Winer place him in the 
time of Joash ; Bertholdt, in that of Ilezekiah ; 
Cramer and Eckevniaun, in Jos i all's reign ; Jahn 
in Manasselfs ; and Schroder still later. 

This prophet opens his commission by an- 
nouncing an extraordinary plague of locusts, 
accompanied with extreme drought, which he de- 
picts in a strain of animated and sublime poetry 
under the image of an invading army. The 
fidelity of his highly-wrought description is corro- 
borated and illustrated by the testimonies of 
Shaw, Volney, Forbes, and other eminent tra- 
vellers, who have been eye-witnesses of the ra- 
vages committed by this most terrible of the insect 
tribe. Their accounts tend strongly, we think, to 
free the literal interpretation from the charge of 
being ‘ the greatest exaggeration. 1 It is also to 
be observed that locusts are named by Moses as 
instruments of the divine justice (Deut. xxviii. 
38, 39), and by Solomon in his prayer at the 
dedication of the temple (1 Kings viii. 37). In 
the second chapter, the formidable aspect of the 
locusts — their rapid progress — their sweeping de- 
vastation — the awful murmur of their countless 
throngs — their instinctive marshalling — the irre- 
sistible perseverance with which they make their 
way over every obstacle and through every aper- 
ture — are delineated with the utmost graphic 
force. Dr. Hengstenberg calls in question the 


mention of their flight, but, as it appears to us, 
without adequate reason. He considers the ex- 
pression ‘before them, 1 in ch. ii., as equivalent to 
‘ before they rise but in the third verse the same 

word (V3D^) occurs twice, evidently in the sense 
of ‘ in the presence of, 1 ‘ in their front.’ The emi- 
nent critic just, named lays great stress on the 
alleged omission of this particular, which he con- 
siders inexplicable, unless on the supposition that 
the reality presented nothing corresponding to it. 
But whether this characteristic be alluded to or 
not, the argument for or against the literal inter- 
pretation will not be materially affected. Other 
particulars are mentioned which literally can 
apply only to locusts, and which, on the suppo- 
sition that the language is allegorical, are expli- 
cable only as being accessory traits for filling up 
the picture (Davison’s Sacred Hermeneutics , p. 
310). The figurative interpretation has, it must 
be allowed, the support of antiquity. It was 
adopted by the Chaldee paraph r as t, Ephrem the 
Syrian (a.d. 350), and the Jews in the time ol 
Jerome (a.d. 400). Ephrem supposes that by the 
four different denominations of the locusts were 
intended Tiglath-pileser, Shalmanaser, Sennache- 
rib, and Nebuchadnezzar. The Jews, in the time 
of Jerome, understood by the first term the Assy- 
rians and Chaldeans ; by the second, the Medes 
and Persians ; by the third, Alexander the Great 
and his successors; and by the fourth, the Romans. 
By others, however, the prophecy was interpreted 
literally; and Jerome himself appears to have 
fluctuated between the two opinions, though more 
inclined to the allegorical view. Grotius applies 
the description to the invasions by Pul and Shal- 
maneser. Ilolzhausen attempts to unite both 
modes of interpretation, and applies the language 
literally to the locusts, and metaphorically to the 
Assyrians. It is singular, however, that, if a 
hostile invasion he intended, not the least hint is 
given of personal injury sustained by the inha- 
bitants ; the immediate effects are confined en- 
tirely to the vegetable productions and the cattle. 
Dr. Hengstenberg, while strongly averse from the 
literal sense, is not disposed to limit the meta- 
phorical meaning to any one event or class of 
invaders. ‘ The enemy,’ he remarks, ‘ are de- 
signated only as north countries . From the north, 
however, from Syria, all the principal invasions of 
Palestine proceeded. We have therefore no rea- 
son to think exclusively of any one of them. Nor 
ought we to limit the prophecy to the people of 
the old covenant. Throughout all centuries there 
is but one church of God existing in unbroken 
connection. That this church, during the first 
period of its existence, was concentrated in a land 
into which hostile irruptions were made from the 
north was purely accidental. To make this cir- 
cumstance the boundary-stone of the fulfilment 
of prophecy were just as absurd as if one were 
to assert that the threatening of Amos, “ by the 
sword shall all sinners of my people die,” has not 
been fulfilled in those who perished after another 
manner’ ( Christology , Keith’s transl. iii. 104). 

The prophet, after describing the approaching 
judgments, calls on his countrymen to repent, 
assuring them of the divine placability and readi- 
ness to forgive (ii. 12-17). He foretels the re- 
storation of the land to its former fertility, and 
declares that Jehovah would still be their God 
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(ii. 18-26). He then announces the spiritual 
blessings which would be poured forth in the 
Messianic age (iii. 1-5, Heb. text ; ii. 28-32, 
Auth. Vers.). This remarkable prediction is 
applied by the Apostle Peter to the events that 
transpired on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 
16-21). In the last chapter (iv. Heb. text ; iii. 
Auth. Vers.), the divine vengeance is denounced 
against the enemies and oppressors of the chosen 
people, of whom the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and 
Edomites are especially named. A minute exa- 
mination of these predictions would exceed our 
limits ; we must refer the reader for further in- 
formation to the works named at the close of this 
article. 

The style of Joel, it has been remarked, unites 
the strength of Micah with the tenderness of Jere- 
miah. In vividness of description he rivals Nahum, 
and in sublimity and majesty is scarcely inferior 
to Isaiah and Habakkuk. 4 Imprimis est elegans, 
clarus, fusus, fluensque ; valde etiam sublimis 
acer, fervidus 1 (Lovvth, De Sacra Poesi Hebr. 
Prael. xxi.). 

The canon icity of this book has never been 
called in question. 

A Paraphrase and Critical Commentary on 
the Prophecy of Joel, by Samuel Chandler, 4to. 
London, 1745 ; Die Weissagung des Propheten 
Joel, vbersetzt und erkldrt , von F. A. Holzhau- 
sen, Gottingen, 1829; Characteristik der Bibel, 
von Dr. A. H. Niemeyer, Halle, 1831, vol. v. 
pp. 295-302 ; Dr. Hengstenberg’s Christology of 
the Old Testament, 8$c., transl. by Dr. R. Keith, 
Washington, 1839, vol. iii. pp. 100-141. 

The following works are also mentioned by 
De Wette in his Lehrbuch , &c., Berlin, 1840, 
p. 324 : — Joel Explicatus , in quo Textus Ebr. 
per parap>h . Chald . masoram magn . et parv . 
perque trium prcestantiss. Babb. It. Sal . Jar chi , 
R. Aben-Esroe, et R. Dav . Kimchi Comm,, necnon 
per notas philoL illustratur, §c., auct. Joh. Leus- 
den, Ultraj. 1657 ; Interpret . Joelis in Turretini 
Tract . de S. Script Interpret ., ed. a G. A. Teller, 
pp. 307-343 ; G. T. Baumgartens Ausleg. el. 
Proph. Joel , Hal. 1756 ; C. F. Cramer, Scyth . 
Dcnkmaler in Palcestina, Kiel, 1777, s. 143-245 ; 
C. P. Conz, Diss. de Charactere Poet. Joelis , 

Tub. 1783; Joel Lat. versus et notis philoL 
illustratus, ab A. Scanborg, in sex Dissert., Upsal, 
1806 ; Ucberss. m. Erklt ., von Eckermann, 1786 ; 
Justi, 1792; Credner, 1831.— J. E. R. 

JOHANAN G^rVP, God -bestowed ; Sept. 
’I covaj/), one of the officers who came and recog- 
nised Gedaliah as governor of Judaea after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and who appears to have 
been the chief in authority and influence among 
them. He penetrated the designs of Ishmael 
against the governor, whom he endeavoured, with- 
out success, to put upon his guard. When Ish- 
mael had accomplished his design by the murder 
of Gedaliah, and was carrying away the principal 
persons at the seat of government as captives to 
the Ammonites, Johanan pursued him, and re- 
leased them. Being fearful, however, that the 
Chaldeans might misunderstand the affair, and 
make him and those who were with him respon- 
sible for it, he resolved to withdraw for safety 
into Egypt, with the principal persons of the rem- 
nant left in the land. Jeremiah remonstrated 
against this decision; but Johanan would not be 
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moved, and even constrained the prophet himself 
to go with them. They proceeded to Taphanes, but 
nothingYurther is recorded of Johanan. n.c. 588 (2 
Kings xxv. 23; Jer. xl. 8-16; xli. ; xlii.; xliii.). 

JOHN THE BAPTIST (Gr. ’I u&vv'qs 6 flair- 
t lcfttjs, or simply ^Icoavv'qs, when the reference is 
clear, as in Matt. iii. 4; iv. 12; Lat. Joannes, 
Tacit. Hist.v. 12; Hebrew denoting ‘grace’ 

or ‘favour’). In the church John commonly 
bears the honourable title of ‘forerunner of the 
Lord ’ — antecursor et praeparator viarum Domini 
(Tertull. adv. Marc . iv. 33) ; in Greek, irpobpopos, 
irpoayyeXos Kvpiov. The accounts of him which 
the gospels present are fragmentary and imper- 
fect : they involve, too, some difficulties which 
the learned have found it hard to remove ; yet 
enough is given to show that he was a man of a 
lofty character, and that the relation in which he 
stood to Christianity was one of great importance. 

His parents were Zacharias and Elisabeth, the 
latter 4 a cousin of Mary,’ the mother of Jesus, 
whose senior John was by a period of six months 
(Luke i.). The exact spot where John was born 
is not determined. The rabbins fix on Hebron, 
in the hill-country of Judaea; Paulus, Kuinoel, 
and Meyer, after Reland, are in favour of Jutta, 

4 a city of Judah.’ According to the account con- 
tained in the first chapter of Luke, his father, 
while engaged in burning incense, was visited by 
the angel Gabriel, who informed him that in com- 
pliance with his prayers his wife should bear a son, 
whose name he should call John — in allusion to 
the grace thus accorded. A description of the 
manner of his son's life is given, which in effect 
states that, he was to be a Nazarite, abstaining 
from bodily indulgences, was to receive special 
favour and aid of God, was to prove a great reli- 
gious and social reformer, and so prepare the way 
for the long-expected Messiah. Zacharias is slow 
to believe these tidings and seeks some token in 
evidence of their truth. Accordingly a sign is 
given which acts also as a punishment of his want 
of faith — his tongue is sealed till the prediction 
is fulfilled by the event. Six months after Eli- 
sabeth had conceived she received a visit from 
Mary, the future mother of Jesus. On being 
saluted by her relation, Elisabeth felt her babe 
leap in her womb, and, being filled with the holy 
spirit, she broke forth into a poetic congratulation 
to Mary, as the destined mother of her Lord. At 
length Elisabeth brought forth a son, whom the 
relatives were disposed to name Zacharias, after 
his father — but Elisabeth was in some way led to 
wish that he should be called John. The matter 
was referred to the father, who signified in writing 
that his name was to be John. This agreement 
with Elisabeth caused all to marvel. Zacharias 
now had his tongue loosed, and he first employed 
his restored power in praising God. These sin- 
gular events caused universal surprise, and led 
people to expect that the child would prove a 
distinguished man. 

The parents of John were not only of a priestly 
order, but righteous and devout. Their inllueuce, 
in consequence, in the training of their son, would 
be not only benign but suitable to the holy office 
which he was designed to fill. More than this — 
the special aids of God’s Spirit were with him 
(Luke i. 66). How thoroughly Zacharias was 
penetrated with his parental responsibility and the 
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future dignity of his son, appears from the f divine 
song 1 to which he gives utterance ; the following 
words deserve notice— ‘ And thou, child, shalt be 
called the prophet of the Highest; for thou shalt 
go before the face of ttie Lord to prepare his ways; 
to give knowledge of salvation unto his people by 
the remission of their sins, through the tender 
mercy of our God, whereby the day-spring from on 
high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit 
in darkness and the shadow of death, to guide our 
feet in the way of peace.’ As a consequence of 
the lofty influences under which he was nurtured, 
the child waxed strong in spirit. The sacred 
writer adds that 4 he was in the deserts till the 
day of his showing unto Israel ’ (Luke i. 80). 
The apocryphal Protev. Jac . ch. xxii. states that 
his mother, in order to rescue her son from the 
murder of the children at Bethlehem, which Herod 
commanded, fled with him into the desert. She 
found no place of refuge ; the mountain opened 
at her request, and gave the needed shelter in its 
bosom. Zacharias, being questioned by Herod 
as to where his son was to be found, and refusing 
to answer, was slain by the tyrant. At a later 
period Elisabeth died, when angels took the youth 
under their care (Fabricius, Cod . Apocrypha p. 
117, sq. ; comp. Kuhn, Leben Jesu, i. 163, re- 
mark 4). 

In the fifteenth year of the Emperor Tiberius, 
John made his public appearance, exhibiting the 
austerity, the costume, and the manner of life of 
the ancient Jewish prophets (Luke iii. ; Matt. iv.). 
His raiment was camel's hair; he wdfe a plain 
leathern girdle about his loins; his food was what 
the desert spontaneously offered — locusts and wild 
honey from the rock. Desert though the place is 
designated, the country where he began his mis- 
sion — the wild mountainous tract of Juda — lying 
between Jerusalem and the Dead Sea, along 
yrhich it stretches, was not entirely destitute of 
means for supporting human existence (Matt. iii. 
1-12; Mark i. 1-8; Luke iii. 1-20; John x. 28; 
Justin Martyr, Dial . cum Tryph. c. 88). Jo- 
sephus, in his Life (ii. 2), gives an account of 
one of his instructors, Banus, which throws light 
on John’s condition in the desert : — 4 he lived in 
the desert, and had no other food than what grew 
of its own accord, and bathed himself in cold 
water frequently, both by night and by day. I 
imitated him in these things, and continued with 
him three years.’ 

The burden of John’s preaching bore no slight 
resemblance to the old prophetic exhortations, 
whose "last echo had now died away for centuries. 
He called upon the Jewish people to repent 
(paTavoeire), to change their minds, their dispo- 
sitions and affections, and thus prepared the way 
for the great doctrine promulgated by his Lord, 
of the necessity of a spiritual regeneration. That 
the change which John had in view was by no 
means of so great or so elevated a kind as that 
which Jesus required, is very probable; but the 
particulars into which he enters when he proceeds 
to address classes or individuals (Matt. iii. 7, sq. ; 
Luke iii. 7, sq.), serve fully to show that the re- 
novation at which he aimed was not merely of a 
material or organic, but chiefly of a moral nature. 
In a very emphatic manner did he warn the eccle- 
siastical and philosophical authorities of the land 
of the necessity under which they lay of an entire 
change of view, of aim, and of desire ; declaring 


in explicit and awful terms that their pride of 
nationality would avail them nothing against the 
coming wrathful visitation, and that they were 
utterly mistaken in the notion that Divine Provi- 
dence had any need of them for completing its 
own wise purposes (Luke iii. 8, 9). The first 
reason assigned by John for entering on his most 
weighty and perilous office was announced in 
these words — ‘ the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ 
It was his great work to prepare the mind of the 
nation, so that when Jesus himself came they 
might be a people made ready for the Lord. 
What was the exact idea which John intended 
to convey by the term 4 kingdom of heaven’ it 
is not easy, at least in the space before us, to de- 
termine with satisfaction. We feel ourselves, 
however, justified in protesting against the prac- 
tice of those who take the vulgar Jewish notion, 
and ascribe it to John, while some go so far as 
to deny that our Lord himself, at the first, pos- 
sessed any other. The reference which we have 
made to John's addreses to his auditors suffices to 
show that there was an ample and predominant 
moral element in his conception of this kingdom; 
while, if he entertained the vulgar notion of the 
Messiah, why his urgency in behalf of fieTavoia — 
an entire, internal change? Besides, does the 
fact need enforcement, that all superior minds — 
especially those that are enlightened by the Divine 
Spirit— have both correcter and nobler views than 
the bulk of their contemporaries, and that it is the 
power which, under God’s aid, these views give 
them, that sustains them in their duty and makes 
their efforts successful ? If John really came in 
the spirit and power of Elias — if he reproduced 
the old ardour and quickening foresight of the 
prophets, he must have gone far beyond the vulgar 
conception of the kingdom of God. And indeed 
the whole tenor of his * teaching seems to our 
mind intended and fitted to refine, exalt, and ex- 
pand the ordinary Jewish mind and so to prepare 
the way for the perfect day of Christ. 

Had we space to dev elope the moral character 
of John, we could show that this fine, stern, high- 
minded teacher possessed many eminent qualities; 
but his personal and official modesty in keeping, 
in all circumstances, in the lower rank assigned 
him by God, must not pass without special men- 
tion. The doctrine and manner of life of John 
appear to have roused the entire of the south 
of Palestine, and people flocked from all parts to 
the spot where, on the banks of the Jordan, he bap- 
tized thousands unto repentance. Such, indeed, 
was the fame which he had gained, that 4 people 
were in expectation, and all men mused in their 
hearts of John, whether he were the Christ or not* 
(Luke iii. 15). Had he chosen, John might 
without doubt have assumed to himself the higher 
office, and risen to great worldly power. But he 
was faithful to his trust, and never failed to de- 
clare in the fullest and clearest manner, that he 
was not the Christ but merely his harbinger, and 
that the sole work lie had to do was to usher in 
the day-spring from on high. 

The more than prophetic fame of the Baptist 
reached the ears of Jesus in his Nazarene dwell- 
ing, far distant from the locality of John (Matt. 
ii.*9, 11). The nature of the report — namely, that 
his divinely-predicted forerunner had appeared in 
Judaea — showed our Lord that the time was now 
come for his being made manifest to Israel. Ac- 
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cordingly he comes to the place where John is to 
he baptized of him, in order that thus he might 
fulfil all that was required under the dispensation 
which was about to disappear (Matt. iii. 14). 
John’s sense of inferiority inclines him to ask 
rather than to give baptism in the case of Jesus, 
who, however, wills to have it so, and is accord- 
ingly baptized of John. Immediately on the 
termination of this symbolical act, a divine at- 
testation is given from the opened vault of heaven, 
declaring Jesus to be in truth the long looked-for 
Messiah — c This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased ’ (Matt. iii. 17). The events 
which are found recorded in John i. 10, sq. seem 
to have happened after the baptism of Jesus by 
John. This appears to us to be implied in the 
past character of the narrative. John is obviously 
speaking of something over and gone : for in- 
stance, ‘This is he of whom I said * (not I sai/), 
‘after me cometli a man, 5 See. ; John s testimony 
had already been borne when he gave his reply to 
the Sanhedrim. It was therefore prior to his bap- 
tism that John ‘knew him not’ — knew not his 
person , though, of course, he knew that the Mes- 
siah was on the point of coming ; and though 
John and Jesus were relatives, yet, considering 
the distance at which they dwelt from each other, 
and the habits of retirement and solitude in 
which both indulged, there is no difficulty what- 
ever in the statement. But it may be asked, if 
John was ignorant of the )>crson of Jesus, how he 
could acknowledge his superiority, as he does 
when he intimates that it was more meet he 
should receive than give baptism. This difficulty 
has excited much attention. The reader may 
with advantage consult the very learned and, for 
the most part, impartial commentary of Liicke, on 
the passage. Our view is this : the relation in 
which John and Jesus stood to each other must 
have been well known to both. When, therefore, 
Jesus came to John, he would naturally declare 
himself to be the intended Messiah. Such a de- 
claration — thus pointing out the person — would, 
ot course, conciliate belief in John's mind, and 
might naturally prompt the self-abasing language 
which lie employs when requested by Jesus to 
give 1] tin baptism. No other fact than such an 
assertion would communicate to John’s mind 
could justify the language which the Baptist uses, 
hitiee, ns the forerunner of the Messiah, he was 
second to him only. Still the divinely-promised 
evidence remained to he given — ‘upon whom 
thou .shalt see the Spirit descending, and remain- 
ing on him, the same is lie which baptizeth with 
tin* Holy ( f host ’ (John i. 33). That evidence 
was at length vouchsafed niter the baptism, and 
then the divine ami human testimony concurred 
in giving such satisfaction to John’s mind us he 
had hos'n led of (but to expert, and which the im- 
|Hjrtaut interests nl stake seemed to demand. 

In the testimony which John hears to Jesus, as 
recorded by the Evangelist John, Winer, in his 
Ut aiimrtrr/jur/ty finds smiic difficulty, and thinks 
that there is a variation, in fact a contrariety, Im»- 
tvvern tin* view winch John presents of the person 
ami work of our Lord nod that which the r 
evangelist* afford a view, indeed, of which m* 
Baptist 'Could have known nothing, but which 
tame from tin* ( J uust iri/.ing colours of John's 
mmd. \\ o again refer the reader to latche s v alu- 
d>le work. But what has already Urn irinarkisl 
' ot,. II. 
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will have shown that Winer and others are in error 
in the supposition which lies at the lmttoin of these 
alleged difficulties and variations— namely, that 
John the Baptist had no idea of the kingdom of 
God, higher or more far-reaching than that which 
was prevalent in the common mind of Jnda*a. It 
is in the words ‘Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketb away the sin of the world' (John i. 29.30 , 
that the difficulty is thought to lie font id. What, 
it is asked, could John the Baptist have known ut 
this assumed function— the remission of sins' 
Liicke has, we think, satisfactorily shown that such 
a function did enter into the prophetic idea of the 
Messiah (Isa. liii), or at least into that concqs- 
tion of him which the authoritative ex|xmnders of 
religious truth had drawn from the jieculiar lan- 
guage of prophecy. And this is unquestionably 
certain, that * the remission of our sins, through 
the tender mercy of our God ’ (Luke i. 77), did 
form a part of the conception of the coining Mes- 
siah winch /acharias, John’s father, t ntertained 
and expressed immediately on the birth of his 
son ; while in the account given by the syn- 
optical evangelists (Matthew, Mark, Luke , 
to the effect that John prtaclied * the baptism 
of repentance, for the remission of sins' (Luke 
iii. 3), adding that the Christ would * baptize 
with the Holy Ghost , and with fire * (Luke iii. 
lb), may surely be found the essence of the 
idea conveyed by the words k Behold the Lamb 
of God,' k c. 

The relation which subsisted between John anil 
Jesus, after the emphatic testimony al>ove recorded 
had been home, we have not the materials to de- 
scribe with full certainty. 

It seems but natural to think, when their hitherto 
relative jio.sition is taken into account, that John 
would forthwith lay down his office of harbinger, 
which, now that the Sun of KigliteoiiMirs* himself 
had appeared, was entirely fulfilled and terminated. 
Such a step he does not apjiear to have tak» n. ( hi 
the contrary, the language of Scripture m enis to im- 
ply that the Baptist church continued side by side 
with the Messianic (Matt. xi. 3; Luke v ii. I*J; 
Matt. ix. I 1 *, Luke xi. 1 ; John xiv. 23 , and re- 
mained long after John’s execution Arts xix. 3 . 
Indeed, a sect which hears the name of * John’s di*- 
eiple.s,’ exists to the present day in the Hast, vv ln»e 
sacred books are said to he |*»rv aded by a (tiH*t»< 
leaven. They are hostile alike to Judaism and 
Christianity, and their John and Jt^ns §irr alto- 
gether different from the character* Le r ii* tl 
namcN in on r ev angel Ms. Still, t hone b it has l«**n 
generally assumed that John did in»t biv d wn 
his office, we me not satisfied that tl#» .V w T«%- 
tament establishes this nllrgol tart, .It n iu*\ 
have ceased to execute hi* own j«* nLir vv k, *s 
the ton runner, but iii.i \ juditmhH l«*ive 
lined to hear his most no|ort.mt t«-t ii%>mv to t < 
.Mt'ssiahslnp, of ( ‘hrist ; ur In mi) <on hive ilt«- 
gi llier giv en up tin duties i*i tiv * 1 1 1 in* to***, 
at least, U*fure lus dmth ; uni vet In* 
both be ft re und uftt r that « \ « lit, in iv 1 i\ an u 
tamed their iudiv iduabt c m s n 1 r 1 o* c« »ihii 
nion. Nor vv ill the »tu l« nt « t (it* N » * 1*» «inrnt 
and of eCt h*ni tn il b**tei\, vi »*» ki*avs |« ^ 
gn**lv a tt.ular far » loittr mm J« ■ . U'o 
during his life and after las rno i • 

dt r«it«HMl and nn»n j n^ntevl, thmV u Nq***,fW 
th lt • line line ei*cept i or seme ••in*' ’• 
hum liav e Lid w»'iit m jaivti t- i ff IL| - v 
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church from dissolving and passing into that of 
Christ. 

It was, not improbably, with a view to remove 
some error of this kind that John sent the embassy 
of his disciples to Jesus which is recorded in Matt, 
xi. 3 ; Luke vii. 19. The spiritual course which 
the teachings of Jesus were more and more taking, 
and the apparent failure, or at least uneasy post- 
ponement of the promised kingdom in the popular 
sense, especially the fact that their esteemed mas- 
ter lay in prison, and was in imminent danger of 
losing his life, may well have led John’s disciples 
to doubt if Jesus were in truth the expected Mes- 
siah. Appearances, to them, were purely adverse. 
What step so fit on the part of their master, as 
that he should send them to Jesus himself? No 
intimation is found in the record that John re- 
quired evidence to give him satisfaction ; and all 
the language that is used is proper and pertinent 
if we suppose that the doubt lay only in the minds 
of his disciples. That the terms employed ad- 
mit the interpretation that John was not without 
some misgivings (Luke vii. 23; Matt. xi. 6), we 
are free to allow. And if any doubt had grown 
up in the Baptist’s mind it was most probably 
owing to the defective spirituality of his views ; 
for even of him Jesus has declared, ‘ he that is 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he ’ 
(Matt. xi. 11). Were this the case it would of 
itself account not only for the embassy sent by 
John to Jesus, but also for the continuance and 
perpetuation of John’s separate influence as the 
founder of a sect. 

The manner of John’s death is too well known 
to require to be detailed here (Matt. iv. 12 ; xiv. 
3; Luke iii. 19; Mark vi. 17; Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 5. 2). He reproved a tyrant for a heinous 
crime, and received his reward in decapitation. 
Josephus, however, assigns a somewhat different 
cause for this execution from that given in the 
gospels. The passage bears forcible evidence to 
the general truth of the evangelical narrative re- 
specting John, and therefore we transcribe it : — 
‘ Now some of the Jews thought that the destruc- 
tion of Herod’s army came from God, and that 
very justly, as a punishment of what he did 
against John that was called the Baptist ; for 
Herod slew him, although he was a good man, 
and commanded the Jews to exercise virtue, both 
as to righteousness one towards another and piety 
towards God, and so to come to baptism. Now 
when others came in crowds about him — for they 
were greatly moved by hearing his words — 
Herod, who feared lest the great influence John 
had over the people might put it into his power 
and inclination to raise a rebellion (for they 
seemed ready to do any thing he should advise), 
thought it best, by putting him to death, to prevent 
any mischief he might cause, and not bring him- 
self into difficulties by sparing a man who might 
make him repent of it when it should be too late. 
Accordingly lie was sent a prisoner, out of Herod's 
suspicious temper, to Machaerus, the castle I before 
mentioned, and was there put to death.’ 

There is no contrariety between this account and 
that which is given in the New Testament. Both 
may be true : John was condemned in the 
mind of Herod on political grounds, as endan- 
gering liis position, and executed on private and 
ostensible grounds, in order to gratify a mali- 
cious but powerful woman. The Scriptural 
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reason was but the pretext for carrying into effect 
the determinations of Herod’s cabinet. That the 
fear of Herod was not without some ground may 
be seen in the popularity which John had gained 
(Mark xi. 32 ; Lardner, Works , vi. 483). 

The castle of Machaerus, where John was im- 
prisoned and beheaded, was a fortress lying on 
the southern extremity of Peraea, at the top of 
the lake Asphaltites, between the dominions of 
Herod and Aretas, king of Arabia Petraea, and 
at the time of our history appears to have belonged 
to the former (Lardner, vi. 483). According to 
the Scripture account, the daughter of Herodias 
obtained the Baptist's head at an entertainment, 
without delay. How could this be, when Ma- 
chaerus lay at a distance from Jerusalem ? The 
feast seems to have been made at Machaerus, 
which, besides being a stronghold, was also a 
palace, built by Herod the Great, and Plerod 
himself was now on his route towards the teiri- 
tories of Aretas, with whom he was at war. 
Bishop Marsh ( Lecture xxvi.) remarks, that the 
soldiers who, in Luke iii. 14, are said to have 
come to John while baptizing in the Jordan, are 
designated by a term {arparevifxeroi, not <rrpa- 
rubral) which denotes persons actually engaged 
in war, not merely soldiers. In the same way, 
in Mark vi. 27, the officer sent to bring John's 
head bears a military title — < T 7 T€KovAaroop . These 
minute indications are quite accordant with the 
fact that Herod was then making war on Aretas, 
as appears from Josephus {Antiq. xviii. 5. 1), and 
afford a very strong evidence of the credibility of 
the sacred narratives, by showing that the authors 
described what was actually proceeding before 
their own eyes. We also see a reason why He- 
rodias was present on this occasion, since she was 
Herod’s paramour, and had, * like another Helen,’ 
led to the war. 

John the Baptist is mentioned in the Koran, 
with much honour, under the name of Jahja 
(see Hottinger, Historia Orientalis , pp. 144-149, 
Tiguri, 16G0). 

The literature connected with the subject of 
this article, to be found in foreign writers, is 
very rich. Besides the works already named, the 
following may be consulted : Hase {Leben Jesu 9 
3 Aufl. Leipzig, 1840, p. 80), who, together with 
Walch {Bibliotheca Theologica , iii. 402), gives 
the chief authorities; Witsii Exerc . de Joanne 
Bapt. in his Miscell. Sacra , ii. 367 ; J. G. E. 
Leopold, Johannes der Tdafer , Hannov. 1 825 ; 
Usteri, Nachrichten von Johannes dem Tiiufer 
in the Studien und Kritiken , 1829, part iii. p. 
439 ; L. von Rohden, Johannes der Tdafer , 
Liibeck, 1838 ; Neander, Das Leben Jesu , Hamb. 
1837, p. 49. The ecclesiastical traditions touch- 
ing John may be found in the Acta Sanctorum , iv. 
687-846 ; and, in a compendious form, in Tille- 
mont, Memoires , i. 82-108, 482-505. — J. R. B. 

JOHN THE APOSTLE. 1. The circum- 
stances of liis life , and his character. — He 
was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman, and of 
Salome. It is probable that he was born at 
Bethsaida, on the lake of Galilee. His parents 
ajmear to have been in easy circumstances ; at 
teakt, we find that Zebedee employed hired ser- 
vants (Mark i. 20), and that Salome w*as 
among the number of those women who contri- 
buted to the maintenance of Jesus (Matt, xxvii. 
56). We also find that Jolin received Mary into 
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his house after the death of Jesus. Since this 
house seems to 'have been situated at Jerusalem 
(<X7r* ckcIviis rf;y upas, John xix. 27), it would 
appear that lie was the owner of two houses. 
John’s acquaintance, also, with the high-priest 
(xviii. 15) seems to indicate that he lived at 
Jerusalem, and belonged to the wealthier class. 
We may suppose that from a tender age lie 
nourished religions feelings, since Salome, who 
evinced so much love for Jesus, probably fostered 
at an earlier period those hopes of a Messiah 
which she expresses in Matt. xx. 20; and we find 
that he entered into communion with the Baptist 
from pure motives. The occupation, also, of a 
fisherman was adapted to promote holy medita- 
tions, since it would frequently lead him to pass 
whole nights in stillness upon the water, amid a 
charming country similar to the environs of the 
lake of Locarno. On the hanks of the Jordan the 
Baptist directed John to Jesus, and he immedi- 
ately became the Lord’s disciple and accom- 
panied him on his return to Galilee. Having 
arrived there, he at first resumed his trade, but was 
afterwards called to remain permanently with the 
Redeemer (Luke v. 5-10). Jesus was particu- 
larly attached to John (John xiii. 23 ; xix. 2 fi ; 
xx. 2 ; xx i. 7), who was one of the three who were 
distinguished above the other apostles (Matt, 
xvii. 1; xxvi. 37; Mark v. 37). After the as- 
cension, John abode at Jerusalem, where Paul met 
him on his third journey, about the year 52 (Gal. 
ii. 3-9). Since he had undertaken the care of 
the mother of Jesus we cannot well suppose that 
he left Jerusalem before Mary’s death; and, in- 
deed, we find that about the year 58, when Paul 
was at Ephesus, John was not yet living there. 

If we consider the great importance of Ephesus 
among the various churches of Asia Minor, and 
the dangers arising from false teachers, who were 
prevalent there as early as the days of Paul (Acts 
xx. 29), it will appear likely that John was sent 
to Ephesus after Paul had left that scene, about 
the year 65. During the time of his activity 
in Asia Minor he was exiled by the Roman em- 
peror to Patmos, one of the Sporadic isles in the 
AEgean Sea, where, according to Revelations 
i. 9, he wrote the Apocalypse. Irenaeus (Adv. 
Hair. v. 30) and, following him, Eusebius 
(Hist. Eeeles. iii. 18) state that John beheld the 
visions of the Apocalypse about the close of the 
reign of Domitian. If this statement can be 
depended upon, the exile to Patmos also took 
place under Domitian, who died a.d. 96. Ter- 
tullian (. Prceser . adv. liter . c. 30) relates that in 
the leign of Domitian John was forcibly conveyed 
to Rome, where he was thrown into a cask of oil ; 
that he was miraculously released, and then brought 
to Patmos. But since none of the ancient writers 
besides the rather undiscriminating Tertullian, 
relate this circumstance, and since this mode of 
capital punishment was unheard of at Rome, we 
ought not to lay much stress upon it (compare 
Mosheim, Dissertationes ad Ilistoriam Eccle- 
siasticani, i. p. 497, sq.). It is, however, likely 
t iat John was called to suffer for his faith, since 
Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, writing about 
A,D '^) ca ^ s him fidprvs (Euseb. Hist. Ecehs . 
v. 21). According to Eusebius (Hist. Eeeles . 
m. 20, 23), he returned from exile during the 
reign of Nerva. The three epistles of John, as 
also the affecting account concerning his fidelity 
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as a spiritual pastor, given by Clemens Alexan- 
Unmis (Quis Dives Salvus? c. 52), testify that 
he was the pastor of’ a large diocese. John’s 
second epistle, verse 12, and third epistle, verse 
. ’. m , (llcate f hat he made journeys of pastoral 
visitation. John died at Ephesus past the age 
of ninety, in the reign of the Emperor Trajan. 
According to Jerome, he was a hundred years old, 
and according to Suidas, a hundred and twenty. 

. 11 we endeavour to picture to ourselves an 
nnage of John as drawn from his Gospel and his 
Epistles, aided by a few traits of his life preserved 
by the fathers/ he appears to have been of a wise, 
affectionate, and rather feminine character. 

It seems that originally this softness of disposi- 
tion would sometimes blaze up in wrath, as femi- 
nine characters in general feel themselves as 
stiongly repelled as attracted. An instance of 
his wrath we find in Luke ix. 54, sq. We trace 
also a degree of selfishness in Mark ix. 38 ; x. 35. 
Hence it appears that love, humility, and mild- 
ness were in John the works of* transforming grace. 
At a later period his writings indicate not only 
mildness, but also a strict moral earnestness (1 
John i. 6 ; iii. 9, 20 ; v. 16 ; 2 John 10, 11). 

II. The Gospel of John . — Its authenticity and 
credibility. — During the eighteenth century and 
the first, ten years of the nineteenth, the Gospel 
of John was attacked, but with feeble arguments, 
by some English Deists and by four German 
theologians.. Bretsclineider attempted a stronger 
attack in his book entitled Probabilia de Evan - 
(/eld et Epistolarum Johannis oriyine et indole , 
1820. According to him, the Gospel was written 
during the first halt of the second century, for 
the purpose of spreading the metaphysical doctrine 
of the divinity of Christ. Although this attack 
was very learned, it met with but little approba- 
tion. The same arguments were, however, resumed 
and sharpened by Strauss, who, although in the 
third edition of The Life of Jesus he manifested 
an inclination to give up his doubts, yet reso- 
lutely returned to them in the fourth edition, 
principally, as he himself confesses, because 
‘ without them one could not escape from believing 
the miracles of Christ.’ Strauss attacked the 
authenticity of the Gospel of John principally 
with arguments deduced from the subject-matter 
of the book itself, while Liitzelberger opposed it 
on historical grounds ( Die kirchliehe Tradition 
iiber den Apostel Johannes und seine Sehriften , 
1840). Schwegler published a treatise on the 
writings of John, which is inserted in Der Monta- 
nismus und die ChristUehe Kirche des zweiten 
Jahr/nmderts, 1841, and in which he endeavours 
to prove from the facts of ecclesiastical history, that 
the Gospel of John was written in Asia Minor 
about the year of Christ 170 by one of the followers 
of the elder ^Vpollinaris, and that it was ascribed 

* Jerome (Comm, ad Gal. iii. p. 314, mart.) 
relates that when John had attained a great age he 
was so feeble that he could not walk to the as- 
semblies of the church ; he, therefore, caused him- 
self to be carried in by young men. lie was no 
longer aide to say much, but he constantly re- 
peated the words/ Little children, love one another.’ 
On being asked why he constantly repeated this 
one saying, he replied, ‘ Because it is the com- 
mand of the Lord ; and enough is done if this is 
done. 1 
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to the apostle in order to influence the converts 
from Judaism. If we attached much importance 
to the arguments employed by those who deny 
the authenticity of John’s Gospel, we should here 
explicitly point out how these arguments may 
be refuted ; but since we deem them unimportant, 
and since, even in Germany, the opponents of its 
authenticity have not met with much sympathy, 
we refrain from discussion. It may suffice to 
observe that during the lapse of ages up to the 
conclusion of the eighteenth century, no one ever 
expressed a doubt respecting the genuineness of 
John’s Gospel, except the small sect of the aAoyoi , 
whose scepticism, however, was not based [upon 
historical, but merely upon dogmatical grounds. 

The credibility of the Gospel of St. John is 
open to attack on account of its diflering so much, 
as well in substance as in form, from the three first 
Gospels, and on account of its apparent contradic- 
tion of them. Among the apparent contradictions 
may be mentioned the statements, that Christ was 
crucified on the same day on which the Passover 
was to be eaten (John xviii. 28), while according 
to the other Gospels Jesus ate the Passover with 
his disciples ; and that Jesus, before he went to 
Gethsemane, offered up a prayer full of sublimity 
and confidence (xvii.), while according to the 
other Gospels he endured in Gethsemane a very 
heavy internal conflict, respecting which John is 
silent. But the most striking difference is that 
of the speeches. This difference is, perhaps, still 
more apparent in the form than in the substance 
of them. 

The History and the Speeches . — We will first 
consider the difference of the Contents. This 
difference may be accounted for by supposing that 
John intended to relate and complete the history of 
the Lord according to his own view of it. We are 
led to this supposition from the following circum- 
stances : that, with the exception of the history of 
his passion and his resurrection, there are only two 
sections in which John coincides with the synoptic 
gospels (vi. 1-21; xii. 1); that he altogether 
omits such important facts as the baptism of 
Jesus by John, the history of his temptation and 
transfiguration, the institution of the Lord’s 
supper, and the internal conflict at Gethsemane ; 
and that chapters i. 32, iii. 24, xi. 2, indicate 
that he presupposed his readers to be already ac- 
quainted with the Gospel history. He confined 
himself to such communications as were wanting 
in the others, especially with regard to the speeches 
of Jesus. The historical section in ch. vi. he com- 
municated because it is connected with the sub- 
sequent speeches of Jesus; and ch. xii. 1, be- 
cause it was of importance for him to relate the 
history of Judas, so that each event should clearly 
be understood to be the result of a preceding fact. 
The history of Christ’s sufferings and resurrection, 
being a prominent part, could not be omitted, 
although, in the account of these also, John differs 
in his statements from the writers of the other Gos- 
pels. Clemens Alexandrinus (Euseb. Hist. Eccles . 
vi. 14) relates, as he says, upon the statement 
of old Presbyters, that John wrote his Gospel 
at the request of his friends, in order to place 
by the side of the ac c/iaruca evayycAia, bodily 
gospels , his itveviiaTiKbv evayyzA iov, spiritual 
gospel . The same account is confirmed by a 
Latin fragment of the second century preserved 
by Muratori, which bears that the aged apostle was 
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solicited by his co-disciples to commit his Gospel 
to writing. 

Now with regard to the difference of Form. In 
the Gospel of John, Jesus seldom speaks in gnomes, 
sentences, and parables, but generally in longer 
speeches, the parts of which are not closely con- 
nected, containing frequent repetitions, and the 
linguistic characteristics of which strongly re- 
semble those of his epistles. De Wette con- 
siders John to be the author of this Gospel, but 
has, nevertheless, given up the authenticity of a 
considerable portion of the speeches, and main- 
tains that the Evangelist at a later period, on 
account of an overflow of his subjectivity, gave 
his own thoughts as those of the Redeemer. This 
question does not admit of a brief solution ; there- 
fore, consult a full discussion of the subject in 
Tholuck’s Glaubwurdigkeit der evangelischen 
Geschichte , 2nd edit. p. 314, sq. We here direct 
attention only to the following particulars. The 
gentle and feminine character of the disciple 
allows us to suppose that, to a certain degree, lie 
adopted as his own the expressions of the Re- 
deemer, and, consequently, that many terms in 
which the Epistles agree with the Gospel did not 
originate with the disciple, but with Christ him- 
self. We find an example of the manner in 
which the disciple adopted the expressions of his 
Master in John xii. 43, compared with v. 41-44. 
We do not deny that the formation of sentences 
and expressions is considerably influenced by the 
peculiar character of the disciple, but with regard 
to the particular contents of the speeches, we 
see no reason why we should doubt their au- 
thenticity. Strauss himself makes a concession 
from which much results, namely, that the most 
characteristic speeches in John are those in which 
occur the antitheses of <rap| and Trvevpa, flesh and 
spirit , (poos and cr kotos, light and darkness , far) 
and davaros, life and death , avcv and Karo?, above ■ 
and below ; and also the mystical expressions, of 
apros tt)s farjSy bread of life , vdcop fav> living 
water . These terms are even by Strauss (vol. i. 
p. 176) considered to be parts of the original 
speeches of Christ, and he asserts that the evan- 
gelist only developed them in the style of the 
Alexandrian writers. 

It must be granted that the peculiarities of 
John’s Gospel more especially consist in the four 
following doctrines. 

1. That of the mystical relation of the Son to 
the Father. 

2. That of the mystical relation of the Redeemer 
to believers. 

3. The announcement of the Holy Ghost as 
the Comforter. 

4. The peculiar importance ascribed to Love. 

Although there can be shown in the. writings of 

the other evangelists some isolated dicta of the 
Lord, which seem to bear the impress of John, it 
can also be shown that they contain thoughts not 
originating with that disciple, but with the Lord 
himself. Matthew (xi. 27) speaks of the relation 
of the Son to the Father so entirely in the style 
of John that persons not sufficiently versed in 
Holy Writ are apt to search for this passage in 
thfe Gospel of John. The mystical union of the 
Son with believers is expressed in Matt, xxviii. 20. 
The promise of the effusion of the Holy Ghost in 
order to perfect the disciples is found in Luke 
xxiv. 49. The doctrine of Paul with respect to 
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love, in l Cor. xiii., entirely resembles what, ac- 
cording to John, Christ taught on the same subject. 
Paul here deserves our particular attention. Jn 
tire writings of Paul are found Christian truths 
which have their points of coalescence only in 
John, viz., that Christ is Eikojf tov 0eoO rov 
aopdrovy the image of the invisible God , by whom 
all things are created (Col. i. 15, Hi). Paul 
considers the Spirit of God in the church, the 
spiritual Christ , as Jesus himself does (John xiv. 
15)> frequently using the words elvai eV Xpiarw. 

That the speeches of Christ have been faithfully 
reported may be seen by a comparison of* the 
speeches of the Baptist in the Gospel of John. 
The Baptist's speeches bear an entirely Old Test- 
ament character : they are full of gnomes, allu- 
sions to the Old Testament, and sententious 
expressions (John iii. 27-JO ; i. 26-3(1). 

b. The purport and plan of the Gospel of 
John. — We have already given our own opinion 
on this subject. Most of the earlier critics 
considered the Gospel of John to have had a 
polemico-dogmatical purport. According to Ire- 
naius (Adv. Hcer . iii. 12), John wrote with the 
intention of combating the errors of Cerinthns 
the Gnostic. Grotius, Herder, and others sup- 
pose that the polemics of the evangelist were 
directed against the Zabii, or disciples of John the 
Baptist. Michael is, Storr, and Hug assert that 
they were directed against both the Zabii and the 
Gnostics. It is not improbable that the evan- 
gelist had in view, both in his Prologus and also 
in ch. xix. 34, 35, some heretical opinions of 
those times, but it cannot be maintained that this 
is the case throughout the whole of the Gospel. 
He himself states (xx. 31) that his work had a 
more general object. 

One of the peculiarities of John is that, in 
speaking ol the adversaries of Jesus, he always 
calls them ol 'lovfiaioi. This observation has, in 
modern times, given rise to a peculiar opinion 
concerning the plan of John's Gospel ; namely, 
that the evangelist lias, from the very beginning of 
the Gospel, the following theme before his eyes : — 

THE ETERNAL COMBAT BETWEEN DIVINE LIGHT 
AND THE CORRUPTION OF MANKIND, EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY THE MUTUAL OPPOSITION SUB- 
SISTING BETWEEN THE HOSTILE JEWISH PARTY 
AN1) THE MANIFESTATION OF THE SON OF God, 
WHICH COMBAT TERMINATES IN THE VICTORY 
OF LIGHT. 

The Prologus of the Gospel of John expresses 
this theme in speaking of the opposition of the 
world to the incarnate Logos. This theme is 
here expressed in the same manner as the lead- 
ing idea of a musical composition is expressed 
in the overture. As the leading idea of the 
whole epistle to the Romans is contained in clr. i. 
17, so the theme of the Gospel of John is con- 
tained in ch. i. 11-13. The Gospel is divided 
into two principal sections. The first extends to 
ch. xii. It comprehends the public functions of 
Jesus, and terminates with a Grief summary (ver. 
44-50). The second section contains the history 
of the Passion and of the Resurrection. The 
reader is prepared for this section by ch. xii. 23- 
32. The leading idea of this speech is, that 
Destruction is necessary, because without it there 
can be no Resurrection. 

With ch. xiii. begins the history of our Lords 
1 assion. In the third verse the apostle directs at- 
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tent ion to the fact that the suffering would finally 
lead to glory. J 

In the first section is described how the oppo- 
sition of the influential men among the Jews was 
gradually increased until the decisive fact of the 
resurrection of Lazarus led to a public outburst 
ol their hatred. This description terminates with 
the oilicial decree of Caiaphas (xi. 49, 50). 

e. The place , time, and language in which 
John's Gospclwas written . — The FaWers supposed 
that the Gospel of John was written at Ephesus. 
The author of a synopsis annexed to the works of 
Athanasius makes an observation which deserves 
to be noticed on account of the assurance with 
which it is advanced. It is, that John wrote the 
Gospel which bears his name in Patmos, but that 
it was edited by the same Gaius whom Paid in 
the epistle to the Romans calls 6 ^evos gov , mine 
host (Athanasii Opera, vol. ii.p. 155, Venet.). One 
might be inclined to explain by this circumstance 
the postscript contained in John xxi. 24, 25. 

There is some internal evidence in favour of the 
statement that this Gospel was written at Ephesus 
— namely, that the author sometimes alludes to 
the tenets of Hellenistic theosophy, and that he 
has in view readers who do not live in Palestine 
(John ii. 6, 13 ; iv. 9 ; v. 1, 2). In addition to 
this must be mentioned the command of the 
Hellenistic Greek evinced by the writer. It is, 
however, not unlikely that John acquired his 
knowledge of Greek in his native country. The 
researches of Dr. Paulus, Hug, and Credner, have 
rendered it highly probable that the knowledge 
of Greek was then widely spread in Palestine. 
Even James, the brother of our Lord, although he 
never left his native country, writes in his epistle 
tolerably good Greek. 

The language of John's Gospel is not very 
periodic, but moves uniformly on between the 
particles and ovv. For instance, in chapter 
xix. the particle ody occurs at the commencement 
of verses 20, 21,23,24 twice, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 38, 
40, 42. Quite as frequent is the simple connec- 
tion by the conjunction Kal (iii. 14; v. 27; viii. 
21, 49; xvii. 11). This defect of style may, 
however, be explained by the mental charac- 
teristics of the disciple. John’s mind was defi- 
cient in the dialectic element; he wanted the 
logical acuteness of Paul. Even where he reports 
the speeches of Christ, we often find a want of 
precision in his representation. The simplicity 
of John's character is also evinced by the repe- 
tition of certain leading thoughts, reproduced in 
the same words both in the Gospel and in the 
Epistles ; such as p aprvpla, testimony ; 8J£a, 
glory ; a\i)0€ia , truth ; </>£?, light; ok6tos , dark- 
ness; £c*) 7 ) aluvios, eternal life ; p€v€iv, to abide. 
Although the language of the Gospels and of the 
Epistles is not so excellent as Eusebius asserts, we 
find only such impurities as belong to the Alex- 
andrine Greek in general. For instance, the 
barbarism k'yvwKav in xvii. 7 ; and according to 
the codex ad., also kwpanav hi verse 6 ; and 
according to some manuscripts efyaa rav, instead 
of clxov ; and in xvi. 20, 22, x a pV^°P a h instead 
of* x a pbh. 

d. The interpreters of the Gospel of John . 
— Among the ancient commentators upon John's 
Gospel, Chrysostom deserves the first place. The 
two compilers, Theophylact, who died a.d. 1107, 
and Euthy mius Zigabcnns, who died after a.d. 
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1118, are also worthy of notice. Among the Ro- 
man Catholic interpreters, Maldonatus, who died 
in 1583, is distinguished by originality and ac- 
curacy. Calvin is distinguished above the other 
Reformers for the originality and ease of his in- 
terpretation, but his commentary on the Epistles 
is more carefully worked out than that on the 
Gospel. Beza is characterized by philological 
and critical learning. The most complete com- 
mentary on the Gospel of John is that of Lampe, 
Commeatarius Exegetieo-Analyticus in Evange - 
Hum JoJiannis , Amstelodami, 1637, 3 vols. 4to. 
The style of this commentary is tasteless and 
stiff, but in learning the author has not been sur- 
passed by any other interpreter. Liicke (3rd ed. 
1840) is the most comprehensive of the modern 
commentators. Shorter commentaries have been 
written by Tholuck* (5th ed.), by Olshausen (3rd 
ed. 1832), and by De Wette (2nd ed. 1839). 

As introductions to the study of the writings 
of John, we may mention Frommann’s Johan - 
neiseher Lehrbegr iff ’ 1831, and Neander's Abriss 
dei' Johanneisehen Lehre in his Geschiehte der 
Pfianzung der Christliehen Kirehe (3rd ed. 1841, 
p. 757, sq.). 

III. The Epistles of John . — For the authen- 
ticity of the first epistle very ancient testimony 
may be adduced. Papias, the disciple of John, 
quotes some passages from it. Poly carp, also, 
another disciple of John, quotes a passage from 
this epistle (ad Philipp ., c. 7). So, also, Irenaeus 
(Adv. ticer, iii. 16; v. 8). 

The author of the first epistle describes him- 
self, at its commencement, as an eye-witness of 
the life of our Lord. The style and language 
manifestly harmonize with those of the author of 
the Gospel of John. The polemics, also, which 
in ch. ii. 18-26, are directed against the Docetic 
Gnostics, in ch. iv. 1-3, agree with the sphere of 
action in Asia Minor in which the Evangelist 
John was placed. We may, therefore, suppose 
that the epistle was written to Christian congrega- 
tions in Asia Minor, which were placed under 
the spiritual care of the apostle. It is generally 
admitted that ch. i. 2 refers to the Gospel. If 
this is correct, the apostle wrote this epistle at 
a very advanced age. after he had written his 
gospel. The epistle breathes love and devotion, 
but also zeal for moral strictness (iii. 6-8; v. 16). 
There is a remarkable absence of logical con- 
nection in the form of separate expressions, and 
in the transitions from one thought to another. 
Some writers have been inclined to find a reason 
for this in the advanced age of the writer. Old 
age may, perhaps, have contributed to this charac- 
teristic, but it is chiefly attributable to the mental 
peculiarity of the apostle. 

Eusebius places the second and third epistles 
of John among the avriXeyopeva (Hist. Eccles . 
iii. 25). These two epistles were originally 
wanting in the ancient Syriac translation. From 
their nature, it may easily be explained how it 
happened that they were less generally known in 
ancient Christian congregations, and that the 
fathers do not quote them so often as other parts 
of Scripture, since they are very short, and treat of 
private affairs. The private nature of their con- 

* Of this admirable commentary there exists 
an English translation in the United States, of 
which two editions have been published. — Ed. 


tents removes also the suspicion that they could 
have been forged, since it would be difficult to 
discover any purpose which could have led to 
such a forgery. The passage in the second epistle, 
verse 1 1, which might seem to have some doctrinal 
importance, is several times quoted by the fathers ; 
for instance, by Irenaeus (Adv. Heel i. 16. 3). Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, who, according to Eusebius 
and Photins, wrote a commentary on all the 
seven Catholic epistles, mentions several genuine 
epistles of John. Origen speaks doubtingly about 
the authenticity of the second and third epistles, 
and states that they were not generally admitted 
to be genuine. 

The second epistle is addressed to a lady, 
called K vpia, which name frequently occurs in 
ancient writers as that of a woman (comp. Liicke s 
Commentary p. 351). 

The third epistle is addressed to Gaius, a 
person otherwise unknown. It is remarkable 
that the writer of this epistle calls himself 
6 tt pea /3vr epos. If this means the same as pre- 
sident , as in 1 Pet. v. 1. it is surprising that 
John should make use of this official designation 
in a private letter, and not in the first epistle, 
which is addressed to the congregation. If 
Trpea&vrepos is here used in the signification of 
old man , as Paul calls himself in the Epistle to 
Philemon, verse 9, one is surprised that John 
should not have chosen the clearer expression, b 
yepccu or 6 TrpeafivTrjs. Some writers have been 
inclined to ascribe these letters to the presbyter 
John, who is sometimes spoken of in the ancient 
church, and to whom even the Apocalypse has 
been attributed; but if the presbyter John wrote 
these epistles, John’s Gospel also must be ascribed 
to the same person, of whom otherwise so little 
is known. This, however, is inadmissible. The 
omission of the title, at the commencement of the 
first epistle, cannot be received as proof that 
7 r peafivrepos, in the second and third epistles, is 
not to be taken as an official designation ; since, 
in the first epistle, there is no inscription at all, 
which in itself is a rather startling circumstance. 
We may suppose that the term Trpeafivrepos 
expressed in the epistles of John a degree of 
friendliness, and was chosen on account of the 
advanced age of the writer. The apostle Paul, 
also, in his friendly letter to Philemon, abstains 
from the title Apostle. The circumstances and 
events in the church, to which the second epistle 
alludes, coincide with those which are otherwise 
known to have happened in John's congregation. 
Here, also, are allusions to the dangers arising 
from the Gnostic heresy. The admonition, in 
verse 10, not to receive such heretics as Christian 
brethren, agrees with the ancient tradition, that 
John made haste to quit a public bath after Ce- 
rinthus the Gnostic entered it, declaring he was 
afraid the building would fall down. 

Rickli's Johannis erster Brief erkliirt und an - 
gewendet mit historisehem vorbericht und er- 
klarenden Anmerkungen (Lucerne, 1828 ) ; and 
Lucke's Auslegung (2nd ed. 1836), will assist in 
interpreting the first Epistle of John. — A. T. 

[In the English language there are several 
works on separate portions of St. John’s Gospel; 
but the only one on the whole of it is in the Rev. 
Dr. Shepherd’s Notes on the Gospels and Epistles 
of St. John , 4to. 1796; and the only separate 
work on the Epistles is Hawkins’ Commentary 
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on the Epistles of St. John , ISOS. A translation 
of Liick os Commentary on the Epistles of St. 
John exists in the Biblical Cabinet , vol. xv.] 

JOHN, EPISTLES OF. In the canon of 
the New Testament, as at present received in the 
universal church, there are three Epistles ascribed 
to the Apostle St. John, although none of them 
hears his name. The first of these ranks among 
the homologoumena , respecting which no doubts 
ever existed ; the two latter form part of the 
antilegomena , or controverted hooks. All three 
are included in the catholic Epistles [Epistles]. 

The First Epistle was known to Papias, bishop 
of Ilieropolis in the second century, who was 
contemporary with the followers of the Apostles, 
and who, as we are informed by Eusebius (Hist. 
Ecclcs. iii. 3 ( J), 4 made use of testimonies from the 
First Epistle of St. John.’ Polycarp also, in his 
Epistle to the Philippians (eh. vii.), a work which, 
as Liicke justly observes, cannot he proved to be 
either spurious or interpolated, has the following 
remarkable passage, which seems evidently to 
refer to 1 John iv. 3 : ‘ Every one who does not 
confess that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is 
antichrist. 1 Ireiuens also, the disciple of Poly- 
carp, is stated by Eusebius (Ilist. Ecclcs. v. 8), 
to have extracted many testimonies from it (comp. 
Irenaeus. Adv. Iher. iii. 15. 5, 8, with 1 John ii. 
18; iv. 1, 3; v. 1). Clement of Alexandria also 
( Stromata , ii. 3S9) observes that John in his 
larger Epistle uses the words, ‘ If any man see 
his brother sin a sin,’ &c. (1 John v. 16). Ter- 
tullian expressly cites John as the author of the 
passage, ‘ Which we have heard,’ See. (1 John i. 1); 
and Origen (Enseh. Ilist. Ecclcs. vi. 25) observes, 
‘He [John] has also left us an Epistle containing 
a very few arlxoi : it may be also a second and 
third are from him, hut not all agree that they are 
genuine; but both together do not contain a hun- 
dred crrixoi;' and Eusebius himself observes (iii. 
2u) that ‘ John’s First Epistle is universally ac- 
knowledged by those of the present day and by 
the ancients ’ (see also iii. 26). There is no an- 
cient catalogue which does not include the First 
Epistle, and it forms a part of all the ancient 
versions, including the Syriac, a work of the 
second century. In fact the only persons who 
appear not to have recognised this Epistle are 
the ancient heretics, the Alogi and the Marcion- 
ltes, the latter of whom were acquainted with 
none of the writings of St. John, and the former 
rejected them all, ascribing them to Cerinthus, 
not upon critical, but purely arbitrary and dog- 
matical grounds. 

Complete, however, as is the external evidence 
in favour of the genuineness of John's First 
Epistle, the internal is no less conclusive. This 
is manifest from its exact resemblance in sub- 
stance, phraseology, and sentiment to the Gospel 
of St. John, leaving no doubt that both these 
compositions proceeded at least from one and 
the same author [John, Gospei. of]. Indeed, 
this harmony of the two compositions has been 
acknowledged by critics of every school, while 
the allusions are so natural and incidental as 
to preclude the idea of the Epistle being the 
production of a more modern imitator of the 
style of St. John (Eichhorn’s Introduction ). De 
Wette (Introduction) furnishes a host of pas- 
sages from the Gospel and Epistle, which will 
enable the reader to perceive at a glance that 
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both ol these compositions proceed from the same 
author, inasmuch as both hear ‘the most certain 
stamp of relationship, as well in diction as in 
the form ol their contents; both exercise the same 
spell on the mind of the reader.’ A few German 
theologians in our own times (Lange, Schriften 
des Joh. iii. 1, sip ; Cludius, Uvansichten dcs 
('hristenth. p. 52, sq.; lJretschneider, Probabilia , 
p. 166, sq.) have been the first critics to throw 
doubts on the genuineness of any of John’s writings, 
but they have met with complete refutations from 
the pens of Bertholdt (vi.), Ilarmsen ( Authcnt . 
de Schr. d. Evangel, Johan), and Liicke (Com- 
mentary on the Epistles of St. John, in Bib. Cab. 
vol. xv.). The only serious objections to the 
Epistles are those of Bretschneider, who has 
equally attacked the genuineness of the Gospel, 
lie maintains that the doctrine concerning the 
logos, and the anti-docetic tendency of St. John’s 
First Epist le, betray an author of the second cen- 
tury, whom he assumes to he John the Presbyter. 
But it is beyond all question, says Liicke (l. c .), 
that the logos doctrine of St. John, substantially, 
although not fully developed, existed in the Jewish 
theological notions respecting the Son of God ; and 
that we find it distinctly expressed, although in 
different words, in the Pauline representation of 
Christ’s exalted dignity (Coloss. i. comp, with 
Heb. 1); that the rudiments of it appear in the 
literature of the Jews, canonical and apocryphal, 
Chaldaic and Alexandrian ; that in the time of 
Christ it was considerably developed in the 
writings of Philo, and still more strongly in the 
fathers of the second century, who were so far 
from retaining the simple, Hebraizing, and ca- 
nonical mode of expression peculiar to John, that 
in them it had assumed a gnostically erudite 
form, although essentially identical. St. John 
intends by the Word (logos) to express the divine 
nature of Christ, but the patristic logology at- 
tempts to determine the relation between the logos 
and the invisible God on one side, and the world 
on the other. The earliest fathers, as Justin 
Martyr and Tatian, while they make use of John’s 
phraseology, further support their doctrines by 
ecclesiastical tradition, which, as Liicke observes, 
must have its root in doctrines which were known 
in the first century. But from Theophilus of 
Antioch downwards, the fathers, mentioning John 
by name, expressly connect their elucidations 
with the canonical foundation in the Gospel of 
St. John, without, the granting of which the lan- 
guage of Justin would he inexplicable (Olshausen, 
On the Genuineness of the Four Gosjicls, p. 306, 
sq.). Accordingly, adds Liicke, on this side, the 
authenticity of the Gospel and Epistle remains 
unassailable. 

On similar grounds may be refuted Bretschnei- 
der’s arguments, derived from the anti-docetic cha- 
racter of John's Epistle. It is true, docetism, or 
the idealistic philosophy, was not fully developed 
before the second century; but its germ existed 
before the time of Christ, as has been shown 
by Mosheim, Walch, and Niemeyer. Traces of 
Jewish theology and Oriental theosophy having 
been applied to the Christian doctrine in the 
apostolic age, are to be found in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, and it. would he unaccountable to 
suppose that the fully developed docetism should 
have first made its appearance in the Epistles of 
Irenams and Polycarp. We have the authority 
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of the former of these for the fact that Cerinthus 
taught the clocetic heresy in thelifetimeof St. John, 
in the simple form in which it seems to be at- 
tacked in 1 John iv. 1-3 ; ii. 22 ; 2 John 7. 

These attacks of modern writers are said to 
have been made rather by way of experiment than 
with any serious view of undermining the genuine- 
ness of John's writings ; and Liicke concludes his 
masterly reply to Bretschneider in these words : 
c We honour and respect the unprejudiced divine, 
whose modest doubts will ever have the merit 
of having promoted once more the scientific ap- 
preciation and established certainty respecting 
the genuineness and canonical dignity of such a 
noble portion of the apostolical literature’ ( Intro- 
duction to Comment.). 

Time and place of writing the First Epistle . — 
On this head nothing certain can be determined. 
It has been conjectured by many interpreters, 
ancient and modern, that it was written at the 
same place as the Gospel. The more ancient 
tradition places the writing of the Gospel at 
Ephesus, and a less authentic report refers it to 
the island of Patmos. Hug ( Introduction ) infers, 
from the absence of writing materials (3 John 13), 
that all John’s Epistles were composed at Pat- 
mos ! The most probable opinion is that it was 
written somewhere in Asia Minor, in which was 
the ordinary residence of the Apostle (Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. iii. 23), perhaps, according to the 
tradition of the Greek church, at Ephesus ; but 
for this we have no historical warrant (Liicke’s 
Commentary). 

It is equally difficult to determine the time 
of the writing of this Epistle, although it was 
most probably posterior to the Gospel, which 
seems to be referred to in 1 John i. 4. Some are 
of opinion that the Epistle was an envelope or 
accompaniment to the Gospel, and that they 
were consequently written nearly simultaneously 
(Hug’s Introd.). As, however, the period when 
the Gospel was written, according to the evidence 
of tradition and criticism, c fluctuates between 
the sixth and ninth decennium of the first cen- 
tury ’ (Liicke's Comment .), we are at a loss 
for data on which to found any probable hypo- 
thesis respecting the exact time of the writing of 
the Epistle ; but that it was posterior to the Gospel 
is further rendered probable from the fact that it 
is formed on such a view of the person of Jesus 
as is found only in St. John’s Gospel, and that it 
abounds in allusions to the speeches of Jesus, as 
there recorded. Liicke concludes, from its re- 
sembling the Gospel in its apologetical and po- 
lemical allusions, that it indicates such a state 
of the Christian community as proves that it 
must be posterior even to the last Epistles of St. 
Paul, and consequently that the ancient church 
was justified in classing it among the Catholic 
Epistles, which all bear this chronological cha- 
racter. 

It has been argued by several, from ch. ii. IS 
(iaxarr) &pa eVrtV), that the Epistle was written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem; while others, 
founding their conjecture on the same passage, 
maintain the very reverse. Among the former 
are to be found the names of Hammond, Grotius, 
Calovius, Lange, and Haenlein ; and among the 
latter those of Baronius, Basnage, Mill, and Le 
Clerc. 

Equally unsatisfactory is the argument, in re- 
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spect to the time when this Epistle was written, 
derived from its supposed senile tone [John] ; 
for, although the style is somewhat more tauto- 
logical than the Gospel, this can be accounted 
for by its epistolary character, without ascribing 
it to the effects of senile forgetfulness. In fact 
this character is altogether denied by some of the 
ablest critics. 

It is equally difficult to determine who were 
the persons to whom the Epistle was addressed. 
In ancient Latin manuscripts of the Scriptures 
it frequently bears the subscription c ad Par - 
thos .’ This title is also given to it by St. Au- 
gustine ; but there is no authority for supposing 
that John ever went on a mission to the Par- 
tisans. Various conjectures, more or less happy, 
have been made to account for this inscription. 
Whiston ( Comment . on the Three Catli. Epist.) 
supposes that the true superscription was irpbs 
ir apOevovs, to the virgins (the uncorrupted), and 
that irapOevovs gave rise to the Latin reading, 
Parthos. This conjecture has been improved 
by Hug ( Introd .), who observes that the second 
Epistle, addressed to the ‘ elect lady,’ is called 
by some of the ancients, including Clem. Alex. 
(Frag. ed. Potter, p. 1011), 6 Epist. ad Vir- 
gines,’ irpbs irapdivovs ; that this phrase, in an 
abridged form, * irpbs irapOovs ,’ occurred as a 
colophon to the Second Epistle, and that this 
colophon sometimes appearing as a superscription 
to the Second Epistle, to which it seemed unsuit- 
able, it was transferred as a colophon to the First. 
Wegscheider ingeniously conjectures that * ad 
Parthos ’ was a mistake for ‘ad Sparsos,’ and ob- 
serves that in one ancient MS. (which, however, 
he unfortunately does not particularize), it is both 
superscribed and subscribed irpbs robs biaairapaa- 
fjLtvovs, c to the dispersed.’ This conjecture is 
further favoured by the corruption c ad Spartos,’ 
which appears in a Latin Bible in the Geneva 
Library, of the eleventh century. Scholz observes 
that ‘ ad Sparsos ’ occurs in a great number of 
MSS. Various, indeed, have been the hypotheses 
regarding the persons to whom this Epistle was 
written, but it is by no means improbable, from 
the absence of Old Testament references, that it 
was addressed to Gentile converts, of which there 
were several congregations in Asia Minor, where 
John exercised his apostolic and episcopal func- 
tions. If we are to understand the term catholic, 
as applied to this Epistle, in the sense of circular, 
we may naturally infer, from the absence of the 
epistolary form , that this was an encyclical letter 
addressed to several of John’s congregations, and 
in all probability to the churches of the Apo- 
calypse [Epistles]. 

Object and design. — The main object and de- 
sign of this Epistle has been generally perceived 
to consist in the refutation of certain errors and 
heresies in the churches subject to St. John’s 
episcopate. But opinions are divided as to who 
the teachers of these heresies were, whether Jews, 
Ebionites, Gnostics, Docetae, Cerinthus and his 
followers, or finally the disciples of John the 
Baptist. This polemical object appears, how- 
ever, to form but a secondary part of the design 
of John, his main object being rather to enforce 
the necessity of progressive sanctification, ge- 
nuine brotherly love, and the renunciation of the 
world. The design of the Epistle is didactic 
rather than polemical; and the Apostle shows 
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that the great aim of the Christian is to over- 
come the world: in corroboration of which he 
appeals to the threefold testimony ill its favour, 
showing that those who receive the witness of man 
should still more receive the witness of God (1 
John v. S, 9). The problem of the Christian life 
is thus hy faith and love to overcome the infidel 
and antichristian world, whether Jewish or pagan, 
which is using both violence and stratagem to 
destroy the Christian faith. The Ebionites, or 
Jndaizing Christians, recognized only the human 
nature ot Christ, and in their rigid monotheism 
could not lift up their minds to the divinity of 
the heavenly logos manifested in Christ; while 
Cerinthus denied his humanity, reducing it to a 
mere docctism or appearance. Against both these 
errors the polemical portion of the Epistle seems 
to he addressed. 

Another portion of this Epistle seems directed 
against a certain class of antinoniian Christians, 
who perverted Christian liberty into antichristian 
licentiousness and libertinism, and decided what 
was sinful or otherwise, not according to the posi- 
tive law of God, but by their own internal feel- 
ings — thus confounding light and darkness, God 
and the world. This vital error was rather to he 
found among the heathen than the Jewish Chris- 
tians, and was probably founded on a perversion 
of St. Paul's doctrine of justification by faith. 

Allusion has already been made to the supposed 
senile and incoherent character of the epistle. 
Liicke, who in his Commentary has given a 
copious analysis of its contents, rejects this sup- 
position. Its grace and cordiality, adds this able 
and discriminating writer, its depth and simpli- 
city ; in spite of this simplicity, so much freshness ; 
in spite of obscurity in particulars, so great per- 
spicuity in the whole; in spite of apparent dis- 
order and abruptness, so much of internal order 
and connection ; in spite of explicitness in the 
prevailing ideas, so much of slight allusions and 
touches on truths that have been expressed ; and 
then, above all, this elevated and pure light and 
love-image of Christianity— all this has, from 
the earliest ages, had such an enchanting effect 
on all nobler minds, as to make this epistle a 
favourite book, especially with those who more 
particularly take up Christianity as a religion 
of love, a religion of the heart — who seek no 
light without warmth, no faith and no know- : 
ledge without love and deed, and who endeavour ^ 
to render the communion with the Redeemer 
effective in the love of their brother. See Augus- 
tine, Tractat. x. in Ej). Johannis ad Eavthos. 
Luther’s Ziciefache Ausleg. ed. Walch. vol. ix. 
Bullinger, In Epist. Joan . cum brevi et catholica 
Exposit . Episcopius, Lectt. Sacr . Winston’s 

Commentary on the 3 Cath. Epist. of St Jo/m. 
Morius, 1 reelect. Exiget. Lange, Die Schriften 
des John . Liicke Commentary and Biblical 
Cabinet (ut supra.) 

There has been no subject connected with 
Biblical literature which has attracted more at- 
tention than this epistle, in consequence of the 
controversies which have existed since the com- 
mencement of the sixteentli century, respecting 
t ie once contested but now rejected passage in 

John v. 7, 8. Of its literary history we shall 
here present our readers with a brief sketch. 

In all the lirst printed Bibles, which were those 
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°f tlie Latin Vulgate, as amended hy Jerome, 

the clause appeared in the following form : i Et 

spirit us est <pii testification (pioniam Chris tus est 
\entas. Qnoniam ties sunt qni testimonium 
dant [in cado, Pater, Verbum, et Spiritm Sanctus, 
et hi ties unuinsunt; et ties sum qui testimonium 
(hint in terra] spiritus, aqua et sanguis, et tres 
mium sunC (Ed. Princeps , 1402) (And it is 
the Spirit that beareth witness, because Christ is 
truth. For there are three which hear witness [in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Iloly 
Spirit, and these three are one; and there are 
three which hear witness in earth], the Spirit, and 
the \Y ater, and the Blood, and these three are 
one). Such was also the form of the clause 
in the great majority of manuscripts of the Vul- 
gate. It may therefore be considered as the 
generally loceived form at that period. But when 
the first edition of the Greek Testament appeared, 
which was that of Erasmus, published at Basle 
111 1 0 1 0, the part of the clause which we have 
placed within brackets (that referring to the three 
heavenly witnesses) was wanting! and the clause 
appeared in the following seemingly mutilated 
form : — Kal rb irvevpa tan rb paprvpovv , bn t b 
7 rvevpd ianv r) aArjOeia' bn rpeiV etaiv 0 1 pap- 


rvpovvres, rb tt vtvpa, Kal rb vdup, /cal rb dlpa, 
Kal ot rpfts els rb ev eloriv. ‘ And it is the 
Spirit which beareth witness, because the Sph'it 
is truth. For there are three which bear witness, 
the Spirit, and the Water, and the Blood, and 
these three agree in one.’ Hence arose the li- 
terary controversy respecting the genuineness of 
the clause, which has continued with more or 
less of asperity to our own times. Erasmus was 
attacked by Stiniica, one of the editors of the 
Complutensian Polyglott, of which the New 
Testament in Greek and Latin had been printed 
in 1714 (and consequently before the appearance 
of Erasmus's editiou), although not published uutil 
1522. Erasmus replied to Stunica by observing 
that he had faithfully followed the Greek manu- 
scripts from which he had edited his text ; but pro- 
fessed his readiness to insert the clause in another 
edition, provided but a single Greek manuscript 
was found to contain it. Such a manuscript was 
found in England ; upon which Erasmus, although 
entertaiuing strong suspicions respecting this ma- 
nuscript, yet, faithful to his word, inserted the 
clause in his third edition, which was published 
in 1522, as follows : — Kal rb Trvevpa ian rb 
paprvpovv , bn rb Tvvevpd icrnv rj aArjOeia' on 
rpeis elaiv ot paprvpovvres iv rip ovpavy, Trarrjp, 
A by os, Kal 7 tv tv pa ayiov , Kal ovroi ot rpeis ev eiar 
Kal rpeis elcrlv ot paprvpovvres ev rij yij, irvedpa, 
Kal vdoop, Kal atpa , /cal ot rpels Pis rb ev elcriv. E / 
rj)v paprvpiav, k . r. A. ‘ And it is the Spirit which 
beareth wituess, because the Spirit is truth. For 
there are three which bear witness in heaven, 
Father, Word, and Holy Spirit, and these three 
are one ; and there are three which bear witness 
in earth, Spirit, and Water, and Blood, and these 
three agree in one.’ 

Indeed, the absence of the article from the six 
nouns in the disputed passage iu this pretended 
manuscript is of itself sufficient to excite sus- 
picions of, if not completely to overthrow, its 
genuineness. What has become of the manu- 
script is not known ; but it is generally believed 
to have been the same with that now possessed hy 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, called the 
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Codex Montfortianus , or Dublinensis , in which 
the disputed clause thus appears : — Kal rb n vevpa 
ean rb paprvpovv, on 6 Xpiaris eanv a\7]deia. 
e/ 0 tl rpe7s elaiv ol paprvpovvres ev rco ovpavcp, ira- 
rrjp, Aoyos , Kal irvevpa ayiov, Kal ovroi ol rpe7s 
ev elaiv. Kal rpe7s elan/ ol paprvpovvres ev rfj yfj , 
irvevpa^ v8cvp, Kal cup a, E t ry)v, k. r. A. ‘ And it 
is the Spirit that beareth witness, because Christ is 
truth. For there are three which bear witness in 
heaven, Father, Word, and Holy Spirit, and these 
three are one ; and there are three which bear wit- 
ness in earth, Spirit, Water, and Blood. If we 
receive, &c.’ (without the final clause .) The 
Dublin manuscript thus differs from the text of 
Erasmus’s third edition in its remarkable omis- 
sion of the final clause, as well as in its omission 
of Kal before v8a>p, while it differs still more from 
the text of the supposed Codex Britannicus , as 
described by Erasmus himself, when he observes 
(Annot. p. 697, ed. 4) : — ‘ Veruntamen, ne quid 
dissimulem, repertus est apud Anglos Graecus 
codex unus, in quo habetur quod in Vulgatis 
deest ; scriptum est enim in hunc modum — 
ore rpe7s elaiv ol paprvpovvres ev rep ovpavy, 
irarrip, Aoyos, Kal tti / evpa, Kal ovroi ol rpe7s IV 
elaiv* Kal rpe7s elaiv paprvpovvres ev rfj yfj, 
yrvevpa, v8cop, Kal afjua els* ryjv paprvplav ran/ 
avOpd) nan/, /c.r. A. 4 And that I may not dis- 
semble, there has been discovered one manuscript 
in England, in which the clause is found which 
is wanting in the vulgar text of the Greek manu- 
scripts ; for it is thus written : “ For there are 
three which bear witness in heaven, Father, Word, 
and Spirit, and these three are one; and there 
are three bearing witness on earth, Spirit, Water, 
and Blood, into * the testimony of men,” ’ &c. ; 
while on another occasion he observes that * the 
British MS. had ovroi ol rpe7s (these three), while 
the Spanish edition had only Kal ol rpe7s (and the 
three), which was also the case in the Spirit, 
Water, and Blood; that the British had IV eiai 
(are one), the Spanish els rb IV elaiv (agree in 
one), and finally that the British added to the 
earthly witnesses Kal ol rpe7s els rb IV elai (and 
the three agree in one), which was not here 
added in the Spanish edition.* The Dublin 
manuscript is generally ascribed to the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, and cannot possibly be 
older than the thirteenth, inasmuch as it con- 
tains the Latin chapters, which belong to this 
century. It is also the only Greek manuscript 
which follows the Vulgate in reading Xpiaros for 
7 rvevpa in the 6th, and tipev for eapev in the 20th 
verse of this chapter. It reads, however, Qeos, 
where the Vulgate reads quod (1 Tim. iii. 16); 
which shows that it is not a servile imitation of 
that version, as some have supposed. The clause 
has been also found, although in a form still more 
corrupt, in a manuscript in the Vatican (Cod. 
Ottobon . 298), of the fifteenth century, first col- 
lated by Dr. Scholz, of Bonn, as follows : — • On 
rpe7s elan/ ol paprvpovvres air b rov ovpavov , yrar^p, 
A oyos, Kal tt vevpa ayiov , Kal ol rpe7s els rb IV elaiv* 
Kal rpe7s elaiv ol paprvpovvres airb ryjs yrjs, rb 
irvevpa, Kal rb v8cop, Kal rb aTpa. El rrjv paprvplav , 
K.r. A. ‘ For there are three which bear witness 
from heaven, Father, Word, and Holy Spirit, and 
the three agree in one ; and there are three which 
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bear witness from earth, the Spirit, and the Water, 
and the Blood. If we receive, &c.’ The Latin 
Vulgate, which is annexed, also omits the final 
clause of the 8th verse in this copy. 

The above is the amount of Greek manuscript 
authority for this celebrated clause ; for although 
all the libraries in existence have been examined, 
no other copy has been found which contains a 
vestige of it.* Nor has it been once cited by a 
single Greek father, although abundant opportu- 
nities presented themselves for introducing it, 
which they could not have failed to avail them- 
selves of, had it existed in their copies ; but they 
have invariably cited the passage as it lias been 
preserved in all the ancient manuscripts. It 
found its way, however, into the received text 
of the Greek Testament, having been copied from 
Erasmus's third, fourth, and fifth editions (1522, 
1527, and 1535), with more or less of variation, 
into all Stephens's editions, from the third or folio 
edition of which it was adopted by Beza in all 
his editions, the first of which was published in 
1565, and again by Elzevir, in his edition of 
1624, to which his anonymous editor gave the 
name of Textus undique receptus. The follow- 
ing is the form which it finally assumed in these 
editions : — ‘-On rpe7s elaiv ol paprvpovvres ev 
rw ovpavco , 6 yrary]p, 6 A 6yos, Kal rb ayiov irvevpa* 
Kal ovroi ol rpe7s ev elai * 8. Kal rpe7s elaiv ol pap - 
rvpovvres ev rfj yrj , rb irvevpa, Kal rb v8a)p, Kal rb 
aTua * Kal ol rpe7s els rb ev elaiv. 6 For there 
are three which bear witness in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit, and these 
three are one ; and there are three which bear 
witness in earth, the Spirit, and the Water, and 
the Blood, and the three agree in one.’ 

The earliest Greek form in which the disputed 
clause is found is contained in the Latin transla- 
tion of the Acts of the Council of Lateran, held 
in 1215, viz. : — c/ On rpe7s elaiv ol paprvpovvres 
ev ovpavip, 6 wary ip, Koyos, Kal n rvevpa ayiov * Kal 
r ovroi ol rpe7s ev elaiv , Kadccs 8 e TTpoarlOrjai 

* * * * K ado)s ev rial Kch87]^iv evplaKerai. 

6 For there are three which bear witness in heaven, 
the Father, Word, and Holy Spirit, and these 
three are one ; and it is immediately added 

* * * * as it is found in some copies.’ The 
omitted passages, represented by the asterisks, are 
thus supplied in the original : — Statimque sub- 
jungitur, Et tres sunt qui testimonium dant in 
terra, spiritus, aqua, et sanguis ; et tres unum sunt ; 
sicut in codicibus quibusdam invenitur. ‘ And it 
is immediately added, and there are three which 
bear witness in earth, the Spirit, the Water, and 
the Blood ; and these three are one, as is found 
in some copies ;’ meaning that the final clause, 
et hi tres unum sunt (and these three are one), 
is found in some copies of the Latin Vulgate. 

The first Greek writer who absolutely cites any 
part of it is Manuel Calecas, a Dominican monk 
of the fourteenth century, who has the words — 
rpeis elaiv ol paprvpovvres, 6 yraryjp, 6 A Syos, Kal 
rb 7 rvevpa rb ayiov . 6 There are three which bear 
witness, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 


* There are above one hundred and eighty 
Greek manuscripts of this Epistle, known to exist 
in various libraries, written between the fifth and 
fifteenth centuries, not one of which contains a 
vestige of the disputed clause. 


* This is probably a misprint. 
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Spirit;’ and hi the next century it is thus cited 
by Joseph Bryennius, a Greek monk : — Kcd rb 
7 rvedpa icrn gaprvpovv , on 6 X p i cr r 6 s ianv i) 
a\y}dua. on rpe7s Ficriv ol paprvpovvres iv rep 
ovpavcp , 6 7r ar^p, 6 \6yos, kcl\ rb tt veujua rb ayiov' 
Kal ovroi oi rp€?s 'iv elcri. Kal rp*7s elertv ol pap- 
rvpouvres iv rrj yij, rb TTvedfia, rb vbcop, Kal rb 
aTpa. ‘And it is the Spirit which beareth witness, 
because Christ is truth. For there are three which 
bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit, and these three are one; 
and there are three which bear witness on earth, 
the Spirit, the Water, and the Blood.’ 

It will have been observed that these writers all 
omit the final clause of the 8th verse, contrary to 
the authority of all the Greek manuscripts, and 
in this they were followed by the Complutensian 
editors, whose form of the verse we have not before 
noticed, as it does not appear whether they had any 
manuscript authority whatever for the clause, 
which, however, they inserted in their splendid 
Polyglott edition, begun in 1502, finished in 
1517, but not published until 1522, wherein it 
appears in the following form : — Kal rb irvevpa 
iern rb paprvpovv, on rb tt v € v p a kernv r\ aAt?- 
6eia. on rpas elcrtv ol paprvpovvres , iv rep ovpavep , 
6 Tva.T7]p , /cal <5 A oyos, Kal rb ayiov 7 rvevpa’ Kal ol 
rpe?s €is rb iv €i<ri . /cal rpeis elcriv ol paprv- 
pouvres ini rys yrjs, rb nvevjua, Kal rb vbcop , /cal 
rb alp a. El rrjv paprvpiav , /c. r. A. 6 And it is the 
Spirit which beareth witness, because the Spirit 
is truth. For there are three which bear witness 
in heaven, the Father, and the Word, and the 
Iloly Spirit, and the three agree in one (as in 
Cod. Ottob.) ; and there are three which bear 
witness on earth, the Spirit, and the Water, and 
the Blood. If we receive, &c.’ These editors 
have thus also omitted the linal clause of the 8th 
verse, as well in the Greek as in their edition of 
the Latin Vulgate. For this latter omission they 
had the authority of several modern manuscripts 
of the Vulgate, and of the Council of Lateran, to 
which they add in a note that of Thomas Aqui- 
nas, who had charged the Arians with having 
forged this final clause, which had been inter- 
preted by the Abbot Joachim to have implied a 
unity of love and consent only, and not of essence. 

This final clause of the 8th verse, however, exists 
in all manuscripts of the Vulgate written before 
the thirteenth century, and in the printed editions 
published by authority of the Roman See since the 
Council of Trent, which have hi tres unum sunt. 

The clause of the three heavenly witnesses is 
also absent from all existing manuscripts of the 
Latin Vulgate, written between the eighth and 
tenth centuries, anterior to which date there is no 
manuscript of this version now in existence, con- 
taining the Catholic Epistles. Nor has any writer 
of the western church cited the passage before 
Cassiodorus at the close of the sixth century, 
although even the fact of his having done so is 
doubted by Porson ( ut infra'). There is, indeed, 
a preface to the canonical Epistles, bearing the 
name of St. Jerome, in which the omission of this 
clause is ascribed to 6 false translators ;’ but this, 
as we shall hereafter see, is a forgery. The clause 
is also wanting in all the manuscripts of the 
Syriac, Armenian, and other ancient versions. 

From the circumstance, however, of the clause 
in question having been cited by two north-west 
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African writers of the fifth century — Vigilius, 
Bishop of Thapsus (the supposed author of the 
Athanasian Creed), and Victor Vitensis, the his- 
torian of the Vandal persecution — it has been fairly 
presumed that it, existed in their time in some of 
the African copies of the old Latin version, from 
whence, or from the citations of these writers, it 
may have found its way into the later manuscripts 
of the Vulgate. It is thus cited by Victor, as 
contained in the Confession of Faith drawn up 
by Eugenius, Bishop of Carthage : — Tres sunt qui 
testimonium perhibent in coelo, Pater, Verbum, 
et Spiritus San cl us, et hi tres unum sunt. ‘ There 
are three which furnish testimony in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Iloly Spirit, and these 
three are one.’ Vigilius, however, cites it in so 
many various ways, that little reliance can be 
placed on his authority; lie transposes the clauses 
thus: — ‘Johannes Evangelista ad Parthos: tres 
sunt qui testimonium perhibent in terra, aqua, 
sanguis, et caro, et tres in nobis sunt, et tres sunt 
qui testimonium perhibent in coelo, Pater, Verbum, 
et Spiritus, et hi tres unum sunt ’ (John the Evan- 
gelist to the Parthians : There are three which 
furnish testimony in earth, the Water, the Blood, 
and the Flesh, and the three are in us ; and there 
are three which oiler testimony in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and these three 
are one). Contra Varimadum . And again, ‘ Tres 
sunt qui testimonium dicunt in coelo, Pater, et 
Verbum, et Spiritus, et in Christo Jesu unum 
sunt ’ (There are three which speak testimony in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, and 
the three are one in Christ Jesus). After this it is 
cited by St. Fulgentius, Bishop of Rusopa, in the 
beginning of the sixth century, but omitted in the 
same century by Facundus, Bishop of Herniione, 
from which it is at least evident that the copies in 
that age and country varied. But, at a much 
earlier period, the whole clause is thus cited by 
St. Augustine of Hippo : — Tres sunt testes , Spi- 
ritus y aqua , et sanguis , et tres unum sunt. ‘ There 
are three loitnesscs , the Spirit , and the Water , 
and the Blood , and these three are one. 9 Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian have been supposed, indeed, 
to have referred to the clause, but the proof of 
this depends on the proof of the previous fact, 
whether the clause existed or not in their copies. 
The citation of Cyprian, ‘ Qui tres unum sunt’ 
(which three are one), and of Tertullian, ‘et hi 
tres unum sunt ’ (and these three are one), belong 
equally to the eighth as well as the seventh verse; 
and there is nothing surprising in these fathers 
mystically applying the spirit, the water, and the 
blood, to signify the three persons of the Trinity, 
as was evidently done by Augustine at a later 
period ( Cont . Maxwiin. iii. 22; and by Kuclie- 
rius, in the 5th century). 

It has been maintained that, although no an- 
cient Greek manuscripts now extant contain the 
clause, it must have existed in some of those 
which were used by the original editors, especially 
Robert Stephens. In his beautiful folio edition 
(1550) Stephens cites seven Greek manuscripts in 
the Catholic Epistles, of which he had three from 
the King’s library. When any words are 
omitted in any of his manuscripts he places in 
his text an obelus before the first word, and a 
small semicircle or crotchet after the last. In the 
passage in question the obelus is placed before 
iv np ovpavcp, and the crotchet immediately alter 
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these words ; from which it has been inferred that 
these words only, and not the whole passage, were 
absent from his seven MSS. Subsequent in- 
quiries, however, undertaken by Lucas Brugensis, 
Father Simon, and the late Bishop Marsh, seem 
to leave no doubt that the crotchet was inserted in 
the wrong place ; for not one of the manuscripts 
now in the King’s library contains the passage ; 
and one of Stephens’s manuscripts, now in the 
university of Cambridge,, is equally without it. 
Archdeacon Travis, indeed, denies the identity 
of this manuscript; but Bishop Marsh (. Letters to 
Travis ) shows that the probability of their iden- 
tity is as two nonillions to a unity. Bishop 
Marsh’s Letters to Travis have been in other 
respects truly designated as c a mass of recondite 
and useful biblical erudition.’ We have men- 
tioned this circumstance in order that the reader 
may fully understand the assertion of Mr. Gibbon, 
which we shall presently refer to : c The three 
witnesses have been established in our Greek 
Testament, by the prudence of Erasmus, the 
honest bigotry of the Complutensian editors, the 
typographical fraud or error of Robert Stephens, in 
the placing of a crotchet, or the deliberate fraud 
or strange misapprehension of Theodore Beza.’ 

The following are some of the principal literary 
controversies to which this famous clause has 
given rise, of which a more complete account will 
be found in Mr. Charles Butler's Horce Biblicce. 
The earliest was the dispute between Erasmus 
and Lee, afterwards Archbishop of York, and be- 
tween Erasmus and Stunica, one of the Complu- 
tensian editors. Erasmus was the first to suspect 
the genuineness of the preface to the Canonical 
Epistles above referred to, which ascribes the 
omission of the clause to false translators or 
transcribers. The genuineness of this preface, 
which led Sir Isaac Newton to charge St. Jerome 
with being the fabricator of the disputed clause 
(whereas it is certain that that learned Father 
was totally unacquainted with its existence) of 
the text, is now given up. It is considered in 
the Benedictine edition of Jerome's works to be 
a forgery of the 9th century (Burigni, Vie d'E- 
rasme , Paris, 1757, i. 372-381; ii. 163-175; 
Crit. Sac . vii. 1229). 

It was afterwards attacked by Sandius the 
Arian ( Nucleus Hist. Ecclesiast Cosmopoli 1669 ; 
and Interpret . Paradox . in Johan.}. It was de- 
fended by Selden ( De Synedricis Ebrceor .) and 
ably attacked by the Roman Catholic Father 
Simon (Hist. Critique du Texte , 1680, &c. &c.). 
It was defended again by Martin (pastor of the Re- 
formed church in Utrecht, 1717), who was replied 
to by Thomas Emlyn, the celebrated and much 
persecuted English Presbyterian ( A full Inquiry, 
&c. 1715-1720), and by Caesar de Missy, French 
preacher in the Savoy. There are other able 
treatises on the same side by Dr. Benson, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and the learned printer Mr. Bowyer ; 
and in its favour by Smith (1690), Kettner, 
Calamy (1722), as well as by Bossuet (16 — ), 
and by Cal met (1720) in France, and Semler 
in Germany (1751). In Germany it was also 
attacked by Schmidt (Hist. Antiqua , 1774), and 
Michaelis, in his Introduction; but found an able 
defender in the excellent Bengel ( Gnomon , 1773), 
who conceived that the passage contained a divine 
internal evidence, but at the same time maintained 
that its genuineness depended on the transposition 
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of the two verses so as to make the earthly witnesses 
precede the heavenly, according to the citation 
(supra) of Vigilius of Thapsus. (See Christian 
Remembrancer , vol. iv. p. 43, note.) 

The third and most important stage of the 
controversy may be said to commence with the 
note of Gibbon, above referred to, and which was 
attacked by Archdeacon Travis in three letters, 
1784-1786. This publication gave rise to the 
most celebrated work which had yet appeared on 
the subject, Professor Porson’s Letters (1788): 
c an eternal monument of his uncommon erudition, 
sagacity, and tact ’ (Horce Biblicce). Mr. Butler 
concludes his enumeration with the Obsei'vations 
of Dr. Adam' Clarke on the text of the heavenly 
witnesses (1805). 

Our space will not allow us to enter into detail 
in regard to the principal publications which have 
appeared on the subject since this period. We 
shall only refer to a few of the principal. Gries- 
bach's Diatribe , at the close of the second volume 
of his celebrated critical edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament (1806), contains a complete and masterly 
view of the evidence on both sides; but as this 
eminent critic had completely rejected the passage 
from the text, he met with an indefatigable adver- 
sary in this country in the late Bishop Burgess. 
See his Vindication (1821), and Introduction 
(1833). The writings of this prelate drew down 
many learned replies, but his most able and suc- 
cessful opponent was Dr. Turton, Regius Professor 
at Cambridge, and now Dean of Westminster 
(see especially Dean Turton’s Vindication of the 
Literary Character of Professor Porson from 
the Animadversions of the Bight Rev. Thomas 
Burgess , D.D., 8;c., published under the name of 
Crito-Cantabrigiensis, 1827). A temperate vindi- 
cation of the genuineness of the passage had been 
published by the late Bishop Middleton (1808), 
in his work on the Greek article, which was also 
replied to by Dr. Turton (ut supra). The Memoir 
of the Controversy respecting the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses (1830), by the Rev. W. Orme, contains 
interesting critical notices of the principal writers 
on both sides of this much agitated question. 

In the year 1834, Dr. Wiseman renewed the 
controversy in favour of the clause, in Two Letters 
in the Catholic Magazine , vol. ii. and iii., reprinted 
at Rome, 1835. Dr. Wiseman’s principal argu- 
ments are founded on the citations in African 
writers. He supposes that there were two ancient 
recensions of the Vulgate, the Italian, from which, 
as well as from the Greek MSS., the clause had been 
lost at an early period, and the African. He sup- 
poses that this recension contained the clause which 
existed in the Greek MSS. from which it was made, 
and that these were of greater antiquity than any 
we can now inspect. He further maintains, after 
Eichhorn, that, as the Greek language was suffi- 
ciently known in Italy to preclude the necessity 
of an early translation of the Latin in that 
country, Africa was most probably the birth- 
place of the primary Latin translation, and that 
consequently the African recension of this version 
is far superior in authority to the Italian. He 
therefore draws the inference that 6 the existence 
of an African recension containing the verse gives 
us a right to consider as quotations passages of 
African writers (such as those of Cyprian and 
Tertullian) which in the works of Italian authors 
might be considered doubtful.’ As, however. 
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Augustine’s acknowledged writings all evince his 
ignorance of the existence of this passage, Dr. 
Wiseman supposes that Augustine ordinarily 
made use of the Italian recension, which did not 
contain it. II owever he adduces the authority 
of a manuscript of the Speculum of Augustine 
preserved at Rome, in the monastery of the Holy 
Cross of Jerusalem, to prove that Augustine occa- 
sionally used the African recension, and that he 
has cited the identical passage as follows : — 

Item Johann is in ^Epistola Item illic Tres 

sunt qui testimonium dicunt in coelo, Pater, 
Verbuin et Spiritus Sanctus, et hi tres unnm 
sunt (cap. ii. fol. 19, De Distinct. Personarum ). 
Dr. Wiseman supposes this manuscript, which is 
mentioned hy Blanchini, to have been written in 
the seventh century. It has not, however, been 
proved to be a genuine work of Augustine. (See 
Wright's Appendix to his Translation of Seiler's 
Hermeneutics , which contains some account of 
the state of the controversy respecting this clause 
to the year 1835; also Horne’s Introduction , 8th 
edition, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 185, vol. iv. p. 418-471). 

The most remarkable circumstance connected 
with the literary history of the clause, since this 
period, properly belongs to the history of editions 
of the New Testament. The clause appears in the 
principal printed editions of the New Testament 
before the time of Griesbach. These were the 
editions of Mill (1707), Bengel (1734), and 
Wetstein (1751); the two former of whom held 
it to be genuine. Since the time of Griesbach it 
has been generally omitted in all critical editions, 
and especially in that of the learned Roman 
Catholic Professor Scholz, of Bonn (1836), who, 
though following a different system of recensions 
from that of Griesbach, has altogether rejected the 
passage from the text as decidedly spurious, and 
as opposed to the authority of all authentic Greek 
MSS., of all ancient MSS., of the Latin Vulgate, 
and of the Greek, Latin, and Oriental Fathers. 
The venerable Bishop Burgess replied to Scholz 
three weeks before his death, in 1836. 

Various have been the opinions respecting the 
internal evidence for and against the genuineness 
of the passage. The advocates of the clause 
have generally maintained that the context re- 
quires its insertion, while its adversaries maintain 
that the whole force of the argument is destroyed 
by it. Liicke, one of the ablest modern com- 
mentators on St. John’s writings, maintains that 
internal evidence alone would be sufficient to 
reject the passage, inasmuch (besides other rea- 
sons) as St. John never uses 6 irar 7}p and 6 A iyos 
as correlates, but ordinarily, like St. Paul, and 
every other writer of the New Testament, asso- 
ciates 6 vtos with o 7 ra rr}p (ii. 22, 23; iv. 14; 
v. 9, 11, 20, &c.), and always refers the A iyos 
in Christ to o 0eos, and not to d 7ra T7)p. lie 
unites with those critics who look upon the re- 
jected passage as an allegorical gloss, which found 
its way into the Latin text, where it has, ‘ever 
since the fourth century, firmly maintained its 
place as a welcome and protective passage,’ &c. 
He adds, however, that exegetical conscience will, 
in our age, forbid the most orthodox to apply this 
passage, even if it were genuine, for such a pur- 
pose, as kv elvcu has quite a different sense from 
that which is required by the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Here Liicke fully coincides with the 
lafe Bishop Middleton ( Greek Article). Liicke’s 


conclusion is a strong one. ‘ Either these words 
are genuine, and the Epistle, in this case, a pro- 
duction of the third or fourth century, or the 
Epistle is a genuine work of St. John’s, and then 
these words spurious.’ 

The latest attempt to vindicate the genuineness 
of the passage is that of M. Gaussen of Geneva, in 
his Tlieopneustia (1839). But his reasonings are 
founded on a palpable error — the interpolation of 
the words eV rfj yfj (in the earth) in the eighth 
verse, which he absolutely cites upon the authority 
of Griesbach’s text, where they do not exist! 
The corresponding words in terra are, indeed, 
found in the present text of some MSS. of the 
Vulgate, and of some ancient writers, although 
wanting in the seventh verse. 

Luther uniformly rejected this clause from all 
his translations. It is absent from his last edi- 
tion (1516), published after his death, and was 
first inserted in the Frankfort edition of 1574, bnt 
again omitted in 1583, and in subsequent edi- 
tions. Since the beginningof the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with the exception of the Wittemberg edition 
of 1607, its insertion has been general. This 
was, however, in opposition to Luther’s injunction. 

It is inserted in all fhe early English printed 
versions, commencing with Coverdale’s in 1536, 
but is generally printed either in brackets or in 
smaller letters. It was, however, printed in the 
editions of 1536, 1552, and in the Geneva Bible 
(1557), without any marks of doubt. It found 
its way perhaps from Beza’s Greek Testament 
into the then authorized English version. The fol- 
lowing is probably the oldest form extant, in 
which they appear in the English language, in a 
translation from the Vulgate earlier than the time 
of Wicliff: — ‘ For three ben that geven witness- 
ing in heven, the Fadir, the Word or Sone, and 
the Holy Ghoost, and these three ben oon; and 
three ben that geven witnessing in erthe, the 
Spirit, Water, and Blood, and these three ben 
oon ’ [Scriptures, Holy]. — W. W. 

JOHN, EPISTLES, II. and III. [Antii.e- 
gomena, see John]. 

JOHN MARK. [Mark.] 

JOHN HYRCANUS. [Maccabees.] 

JOIADA (jn^\ contraction of Jehoiada, 
which see), a high-priest of the Jews, successor to 
Eliashib, or Joashib, who lived under Nehemiah, 
about b.c. 431 (Neh. xiii. 28). 

JOKSHAN (|B>pJ, foxcler; Sept. Tefefc), se- 
cond son of Abraham and Keturah, whose sons 
Sheba and Dedan appear to have been the 
ancestors of the Sabnoans and Dedanites, who 
peopled a part of Arabia Felix (Gen. xxv. 2, 3) 
[Arabia]. 

JOKTAN (}tppj, small; Sept. ’Ie/crai/), one 
of the sons of Fiber, a descendant from Shein 
(Gen. x. 25, 26), and the supposed progenitor of 
many tribes in Southern Arabia. The Arabians 
call him Kali tan, and recognise him as one of 
the principal founders of their nation. See 
Schultens, Hist Imperii Joctandin. in Arabia 
Felice; Pocock, Spec. Hist. Arab. pp. 3, 3S ; 
Bochart’s Phalcg. iii. 15 [Arabia]. 

JOKTIIEEL God-subdued ; Sept. 

5 Ie0o^A). 1. A name given by King Azariah to the 
city Sola, or Petra, the capital of Arabia Petnea, 
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when he took it from the Edomites (2 Kings 
xiv. 7) [Petra]. 2. There was also a city of 
this name in the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 38). 

JONADAB (3*13V, contraction of 
God-impelled; Sept. Tcoya5a/3). 1. A nephew 
of David, a crafty person, whose counsel suggested 
to his cousin Amnoii the means by which he 
accomplished his abominable design upon his 
half-sister Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 4, 5). 

2. A son or descendant of Rechab, the pro- 
genitor of those nomadic Rechabites, who held 
themselves bound by a vow to abstain from 
wine, and never to relinquish the nomadic lite. 
The principle on which the tribe acted may be 
considered elsewhere [Rechabites]. Jonadab 
was at the head of this tribe at the time when 
Jehu received his commission to exterminate the 
house of Ahab, and is supposed to have added to 
its ancient austerities the inhibition ot wine. 
He was held in great respect among the Israelites 
generally: and Jehu, alive to the importance of 
obtaining the countenance and sanction of such a 
man to his proceedings, took him up in his 
chariot, when on his road to Samaria to complete 
the work he had begun at Jezreel. The terms of 
the colloquy which took place on this occasion 
are rather remarkable. Perceiving Jonadab, he 
saluted him, and called out, 4 Is thine heart right, 
as my heart is with thy heart ?’ Jonadab answered, 

4 It is.’ Then said Jehu, 4 If it be, give me thine 
hand.’ And he gave him his hand, and was taken 
up into the chariot, Jehu inviting him to 4 Come 
and see my zeal for the Lord’ (2 Kings x. 15-1 / ; 
Jer. xxxv. (5-10). It would seem that the Rechab- 
ites were a branch of the Kenites, over another 
branch of whom Heber was chief in the time of 
Deborah and Barak (Judg. iv. 11, 17) : and as it 
is expressly said that Jonadab went out to meet 
Jehu, it seems probable that the people ot Samaria, 
alarmed at the menacing letter which they had 
received from Jehu, had induced Jonadab to go 
to meet and appease him on the road. His vene- 
rated character, his rank as the head ot a tribe, 
and his neutral position, well qualified him for 
this mission ; and it was quite as much the in- 
terest of Jonadab to conciliate the new dynasty, 
in whose founder he beheld the minister of the 
divine decrees, as it was that of Jehu to obtain 
his concurrence and support in proceedings which 
he could not but know were likely to render him 
odious to the people. 

JONAH (H3 V ; Sept. the fifth in order 

of the minor prophets. No era is assigned to him 
in the book of his prophecy, yet there is little doubt 
of his being the same person who is spoken of in 
2 Kings xiv. 25. The Jewish doctors, with their 
usual puerility, have supposed him to be the son of 
the widow of Sarepta : 4 Now by this I know,’ said 
she to Elijah, 4 that thou art a man of God, and 
that the word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth ’ 
(1 Kings xvii. 24). The restored child was 
thenceforward named a title which was 

to preserve the memory of his miraculous resus- 
citation (Hieron. Prcefat . in Jonam ). His birth- 
place was Gath-hepher, in the tribe of Zebulon. 
Jonah flourished in or before the reign of Jero- 
boam II., and predicted the successful conquests, 
enlarged territory, and brief prosperity of the 
Israeli tisli kingdom under that monarch’s sway. 
The oracle itself is not extant, though Hitzig has, 


by a novel process of criticism, amused himself 
with a fancied discovery of it in chaps, xv. and xvi. 
of Isaiah. Hitzig, Des Proph. Jon. Orakel. ueber 
Moab Kritisch-vindicrit , $c., Heidelberg, 1831. 

The book of Jonah contains an account of the 
prophet’s commission to denounce Nineveh, and 
of his refusal to undertake the embassy — of the 
method he employed to escape the unwelcome 
task [Tarshish], and the miraculous means 
which God used to curb his self-willed spirit, and 
subdue his petulant and querulous disposition. 
The third and fourth chapters briefly detail 
Jonah’s fulfilment of the divine command, and 
present us with another exemplification of his 
refractory temper. His attempt to flee from the 
presence of the Lord must have sprung from a 
partial insanity, produced by the excitement of 
distracting motives in an irascible and melan- 
choly heart. The temerity and folly of the fugi- 
tive could scarcely be credited, if they had not 
been equalled by future outbreaks of a similar 
peevish and morbid infatuation. The mind of 
Jonah was dark and moody, not unlike a lake 
which mirrors in the waters the gloomy thunder- 
clouds which overshadow it, and flash over its 
sullen waves a momentary gleam. 

The history of Jonah is certainly striking and 
extraordinary. Its characteristic prodigy does not 
resemble the other miraculous phenomena re- 
corded in Scripture ; yet we must believe in its 
literal occurrence, as the Bible affords no indi- 
cation of being a in y thus, allegory, or parable. 
On the other hand, our Saviour’s pointed and 
peculiar allusion to it is a presumption of its 
reality (Matt. xii. 40). The opinion of the earlier 
Jews (Tobit xiv. 4 ; Joseph. Antxq . ix. 10. 2) is also 
in favour of the literal ity of the adventure. It re- 
quires less faith to credit this simple excerpt from 
Jonah's biography, than to believe the numerous 
hypotheses that have been invented to deprive it 
of its supernatural character, the great majority 
of them being clumsy and far-fetched, doing vio- 
lence to the language, and despite to the spirit of 
revelation ; distinguished, too, by tedious adjust- 
ments, laborious combinations, historical conjec- 
ture, and critical jugglery. In vindication of the 
reality of this striking narrative, it may be argued 
that the allusions of Christ to Old Testament events 
on similar occasions are to actual occurrences 
(John iii. 14; vi. 48); that the purpose which 
God had in view justified his miraculous interpo- 
sition ; that this miracle must have had a salutary 
effect both on the minds of the Ninevites and on 
the people of Israel. Neither is the character of 
Jonah improbable. Many reasons might induce 
him to avoid the discharge of his prophetic duty — 
fear of being thought a false prophet, scorn of a 
foreign and hostile race, desire for their utter de- 
struction, a false dignity which might reckon )t 
beneath his prerogative to officiate among uncir- 
cumcised idolaters (Verschuir, Opnsc. p. 73, &c.; 
Alber, Institute Hermen. Vet. Test. iii. 399, 
407; Jahn, Introduction to the Old Testament , 
translated by S. Turner, pp. 372, 373, trans- 
lator’s notes; Budleus, Hist. Eccles. V. T. ii. 589, 
sqq. ; Laberenz, De Vera. lib. donee Inter p. 
Fulda, 1 836). Some, who cannot altogether reject 
the reality of the narrative, suppose it to have had 
a historical basis, though its present form be fan- 
ciful or mythical. Such an opinion is the evident 
result of a mental struggle between receiving it as 
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a real transaction or regarding it as wholly a fic- 
tion (Goldhorn, Excurs. z. B . Jon . p. 28 ; Fried- 
rischsen, Krit. Ueberblick der Ausichten B . Jon . 
p. 219). Grimm, in his Uebersetz , p. 61, regards 
it as a dream produced in that sleep which fell 
upon Jonah as he lay on the sides of the ship. 
The opinion of the famous Herman von der Hordt, 
in his Jonas in luce , &c. a full abstract of which 
is given by Rosenmiiller ( Prolegom . in Jonam . 
p. 19), was, that the book is a historical allegory, 
descriptive of the fate of Manasseh, and Josiah his 
grandson, kings of Judah. The fancy of this 
eccentric author has found ample gratification. 
Tarshish, according to him, represents the kingdom 
of Lydia ; the ship, the Jewish republic, whose 
captain was Zadok the high-priest ; while the cast- 
ing of Jonah into the sea symbolized the temporary 
captivity of Manasseh in Babylon. We cannot 
say, with Rosenmiiller, that this theory deserves 
even the praise of ingenious fiction. 

Others regard this book as an allegory, such as 
Bertholdtand Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and Winer 
— an allegory based upon the Phoenician My thus 
of Hercules and the Sea-monster. Less, in his 
tract, Von Historischen Styl der Urwelt , sup- 
posed that all difficulty might be removed by 
imagining that Jonah, when thrown into the sea, 
was taken up by a ship having a large fish for a 
figure-head — a theory somewhat more pleasing 
than the rancid hypothesis of Anton, who fancied 
that the prophet took refuge in the interior of a 
dead whale, floating near the spot where he was 
cast overboard (Rosen. Prolegom . in Jon . p. 328). 
Not unlike the opinion of Less is that of Charles 
Taylor, in his Fragments affixed to Cal met’ s Dic- 
tionary, No. cxlv., that 3*7 signifies a life-pre- 
server, a notion which, as his manner is, he endea- 
vours to support by mythological metamorphoses 
founded on the form and names of the famous 
fish-god of Philistia. De Wette regards the story 
as not a true history, yet not a mere fiction ; its 
materials being derived from popular legends, and 
wrought up with the design of making a didactic 
work. But many regard it as a mere fiction 
with a moral design — the grotesque coinage of a 
Hebrew imagination. This opinion, variously 
modified, seems to be that of Semler, Michaelis, 
Herder, Standi in, Eichhorn, Augusti, Meyer, 
Pareau, and Maurer. 

The plain, literal import of the narrative, being 
set aside with misapplied ingenuity, the supposed 
design of it has been very variously interpreted. 
Michaelis ( Ubersetz d . N. T. part xi. p. 101) and 
Semler ( Apparat . ad Lib. Vet Test . Interpret. 
p. 271) supposed the purpose of the narrative to 
be the injustice of that arrogance and hatred 
cherished by the Jews towards other nations. 
Eichhorn ( Einleit . § 577), and Jahn ( Introduct . 

§ 127) think the design was to teach the Jews 
that other people with less privileges excelled them 
in pious obedience. Kegel ( Bebel d . A. und 
N. Test . vol. vii. p. 129, sqq.) argues that this 
episode was meant to solace and excite the pro- 
phets under the discharge of difficult and danger- 
ous duties ; while Paul us (. Memorabilia , vi. 32, 
sqq.) maintains that the object of the author of 
Jonah is to impress the fact that God remits pu- 
nishment on repentance and reformation. Similar 
is the idea of Kimchi and Pareau ( Interpretation 
of Old Testament , Biblical Cabinet, No. xxv. 
p. 2G3). Krahmer thinks that the theme of the [ 


writer is the Jewish colony in its relation to the 
Samaritans ( Des B . Jon. Krit . untersucht , p. 65). 
Maurer ( Comment . in Proph . Min.) adheres to 
the opinion which lies upon the surface, that it 
inculcates the sin of not obeying God, even in pro- 
nouncing severe threat enings on a heathen people; 
and lastly, Koester ( Die Propheten des A. und 
N. Test , Leipz. 1839) favours the malignant in- 
sinuation that its chief end was to save the credit 
of the prophets among the people, though their 
predictions against foreign nations might not be 
fulfilled, as Nineveh was preserved after being 
menaced and doomed. 

These hypotheses are all vague and baseless, 
and do not merit a special refutation. Endea- 
vouring to free us from one difficulty they plunge 
us into others yet more intricate and perplexing. 
Much profane wit has been expended on the mira- 
culous means of Jonah’s deliverance, very unne- 
cessarily and very absurdly ; it is simply said, 
‘ The Lord had prepared a great fish to swallow 
up Jonah.’ Now the species of marine animal is 
not defined, and the Greek Krjros is often used to 
specify, not the genus whale, but any large fish 
or sea-monster. All objections to its being a 
whale which lodged Jonah in its stomach from 
its straitness of throat, or rareness of haunt in the 
Mediterranean, are thus removed. Hesychius 
explains Krjros as QaAaacrios TTapiJLzyzQr\s. 

Eustathius explains its correspondent adjective 
K7)T(i)Z(T(rav by peyaAriv, in the Homeric line 
{Iliad, ii. 581) — 

ot elxor KoiXijv A aKedaipLova Krjr&zGGav. 
Diodorus Siculus speaks of terrestrial monsters as 
KTjrdbdTj (ooa, arid describes a huge fish as Krjros 

tkttov rb jueyeOos. The Scripture thus speaks 
only of an enormous fish, which under God’s direc- 
tion swallowed the prophet, and does not point out 
the species to which the voracious prowler be- 
longed. There is little ground for the supposition 
of Bishop Jebb, that the asylum of Jonah was not 
in the stomach of a whale, but in a cavity of its 
throat, which, according to naturalists, is a very 
capacious receptacle, sufficiently large, as Captain 
Scoresby asserts, to contain a merchant ship’s 
jolly-boat full of men (Bishop Jebb, Sacred Lite- 
rature , p. 178). Since the days of Bochart it has 
been a common opinion that the fish was of the 
shark species, Lamia cards carcharias, or ‘ sea- 
dog’ (Bochart, Op. iii. 72; Calmet’s Dissertation 
sur Jon.). Entire human bodies have been found 
in some fishes of this kind. The stomach, too, has 
no influence on any living substance admitted 
into it. Granting all these facts as proof of what 
is termed the economy of miracles, still must we 
say, in reference to the supernatural preservation 
of Jonah, Is anything too hard for the Lord? 

Though we cannot accede to the system of Gale, 
Huet, Bryant, Faber, and Taylor, in tracing all 
pagan fiction, legend, and mythology to scripture 
facts and events, yet we are inclined to believe 
that in the miraculous incident of the book of 
Jonah is to be found the origin of the various fables 
of Arion and the Dolphin (Herodot. i. 24), and 
the wild adventure of Hercules which is referred 
to in Lycophron ( Cassandra , v. 33) : — 

Tpiecnrepov Atovros *6v 7 roTe yvaQois 

Tplrcoros 7 jjudAa\j/€ Kapxapos kiW. 

Oft that three-sighted lion whom of old 

Triton’s fierce dog with furious jaws devoured. 
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Cyrillus Alex., in his Comment . in Jon., notices 
this similitude between the incident of Jonah and 
the fabled enterprise of the son of Alcmena. 
Compare, too, Theophylact {Opp. tom. iv. p. 
169). On what portion of the coast Jonah was 
set down in safety we are not informed. The 
opinions held as to the peculiar spot by Rabbins 
and other Thaumaturgic expositors need not to be 
repeated. The prophet proceeded, on receiving 
a second commission, to fulfil it. The fearful 
menace had the desired effect. The city humbled 
itself before God, and a respite was vouchsafed. 
The king (Pul, according to Usher) and his 
people fasted, and their penitence was accepted. 
The spirit of Jonah was chafed that the doom he 
had uttered was not executed. He retired to a 
station out of the city whence he might witness 
the threatened catastrophe. Under the shadow of 
a gourd prepared by God he reclined, while Je- 
hovah taught him by the growth and speedy death 
of this plant, and his attachment to it, a sublime 
lesson of patient and forgiving generosity. No 
objection against the credibility of this book can 
be brought from the described size and population 
of the Assyrian metropolis {Pictorial Bible , sub 
loc.), The gourd, JVp^p, was probably the 
Ricinus , whose name Kiki is yet preserved in 
some of the tongues of the East. The Sept, ren- 
ders it koKokvvQk). Jerome translates it hedera , but 
against his better judgment and for fear of giving 
offence to the critics of his age, as he quietly adds 
in justification of his less preferable rendering, 
‘sed timuimus grammaticos.’ The book of Jonah 
is a simple narrative, with rhe exception of the 
prayer or thanksgiving in chap. ii. Its style 
and mode of narration are uniform. There 
are no traces of compilation, as Nactigall 
supposed; neither is the prayer, as De Wette 
{Einleit. § 237) imagines, improperly borrowed 
from some other sources. That prayer contains, 
indeed, not only imagery peculiar to itself, but 
also^such imagery as at once was suggested to the 
mind of a pious Hebrew preserved in circum- 
stances of extreme jeopardy. On this principle 
we account for the similarity of some portions of 
its phraseology to Ps. lix., xlii., &c. The lan- 
guage in both places had been hallowed by fre- 
quent usage, and had become the consecrated 
idiom of a distressed and succoured Israelite. 
Perhaps the prayer of Jonah might be uttered by 
him, not during his mysterious imprisonment, but 
after it. May not flJT H be rendered * on 

account of/ a common signification of the particle 
ft (Gesen. Lex . sub voc.) % or rather may not Q 
have what Nordheimer calls its primary significa- 
tion, viz., that of ‘ distance from a place or per- 
son V Jonah prayed unto the Lord his God out, 
i. e. when out, of the fish’s belly (compare Job 
xix. 26; xi. 15). The hymn seems to have been 
composed after his deliverance, and the reason 
why his deliverance is noted after the hymn is 
recorded may be to show the occasion of its com- 
position. ‘ The Lord had spoken unto the fish, 
and it had vomited Jonah on the dry land.’ 
There was little reason either for dating the com- 
position of this book later than the age of Jonah, 
or for supposing it the production of another than 
the prophet himself. The Chaldaeisms which 
Jahn and others find may be accounted for by the 
nearness of the canton of Zebulon, to which 
Jonah belonged, to the northern territory, whence 


by national intercourse Aramaic peculiarities 
might be insensibly borrowed. Gesenius and 
Bertholdt place it before the exile ; Jahn and 
Koester after it. Rosenmuller supposes the author 
may have been a contemporary of Jeremiah; 
Hitzig postpones it to the period of the Maccabees. 
Apocryphal prophecies ascribed to Jonah may be 
found in the pseudo-Epiphanius {De Vitis Proph. 
c. 16), and the Chronic . Pascliale , p. 149. Various 
spots have been pointed out as the place of his 
sepulchre, such as Mosul in the East, and Gath- 
hepher in Palestine ; while the so-called Epi- 
phanius speaks of his retreating to Tyre and being 
buried there in the tomb of Cenezaeus, judge of 
Israel. 

Among the numerous commentators on Jonah 
may be noticed J. Gerhardi, Annot. in Proph. 
Am. et Jon. &c. Frag. 1692; Lessing, Observat . 
in Vatic. Jon. 1782 ; Grimm, Der Proph. Jionas 
af. Neite Ubersetz, 1798 ; Forbiger, Prolusio , &c. 
1827 ; Krahmer, Das B. Jon. Hist. Krit. anter- 
sucht, Cassel, 1839. — J. E. 

1. JONATHAN {]nfi\ God-given ; comp. 
Theodoros; Sept. 'loovaQav), a Levite descended 
from Gershom, the son of Moses (Judg. xviii. 
30). It is, indeed, said, in our common copies, 
that the Gershom from whom this Jonathan 
sprang was ‘ the son of Manasseh ;’ but it is on 
very good grounds supposed that in the name 
Moses (Ht^D), the single letter n (J) has been 
interpolated, changing it into Manasseh (HB^D), 
in order to save the character of the great law- 
giver from the stain of having an idolater among 
his immediate descendants. The singular name 
Gershom, and the date of the transaction, go 
far to establish this view. Accordingly, the Vul- 
gate, and some copies of the Septuagint, actually 
exhibit the name of Moses instead of Manasseh. 
The interpolation, however, has been very timidly 
executed. The letter 3 was originally placed 
above the line of the other letters (as it now ap- 
pears in the printed Hebrew Bibles), as if rather 
to suggest than to make an alteration ; but in 
process of time the letter sunk down into the body 
of the word. The Hebrew writers themselves 
admit the fact of the interpolation, and allege the 
intention to veil the disgrace of Moses, by sug- 
gesting a figurative descent from Manasseh. The 
history of this Jonathan is involved in the nar- 
rative which occupies Judges xvii., xviii. ; and 
is one of the two accounts which form a sort of 
appendix to that book. The events themselves 
appear to have occurred soon after the death of 
Joshua, and of the elders who outlived him, when 
the government was in a most unsettled state. 
Its proper place, in the chronological order, would 
have been between the second and third chapters 
of the book. 

Jonathan, who was resident at Bethlehem, lived 
at a time when the dues of the sanctuary did not 
afford a livelihood to the numerous Levites who 
had a claim upon them ; and belonged to a tribe 
destitute of the landed possessions which gave to 
all others a sufficient maintenance. He, there- 
fore, went forth to seek his fortune. In Mount 
Ephraim he came to ‘a house of gods/ which 
had been established by one Micali, who wanted 
nothing but a priest to make his establishment 
complete [Micah]. This person made Jonathan 
what was manifestly considered the handsome 
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oiler of engaging him as his priest for his vic- 
tuals, a yearly suit of clothes, and ten shekels 
(twenty-live shillings) a year in money. Here he 
lived tor some time, till the Danite spies, who 
were sent hy their tribe to explore the north, 
passed this way and funned his acquaintance. 
When, not long after, the body of armed Danites 
passed the same way when going to settle near the 
sources of the Jordan, the spies mentioned Mi call's 
establishment to them ; on which they went and 
took away not only ‘ the ephod, the teraphim, 
and the graven image,’ blit the priest also, that 
they might set up the same worship in the place 
of which they were going to take possession. 
Micah vainly protested against this robbery; hut 
Jonathan himself was glad at the improvement, in 
his prospects, and from that time, even down to 
the captivity, he and his descendants continued 
to he priests of the Danites in the town of Laisli, 
the name of which they changed to Dan. 

There is not any reason to suppose that this 
establishment, whether in the hands of Micah or of 
the Danites, involved an apostacy from Jehovah. 
It appears rather to have been an attempt to 
localize or domesticate II is presence, under those 
symbols and forms of service which were common 
among tile neighbouring nations, but were for- 
bidden to the Hebrews. The o Hence here was 
two-fold, — the establishment of a sacred ritual 
different from the only one which the law recog- 
nised, and the worship by symbols, naturally 
leading to idolatry, with the ministration of one 
who could not legally be a priest, but only a 
Levite, and under circumstances in which no 
Aaronic priest could legally have officiated. It 
is more than likely that this establishment was 
eventually merged in that of the golden calf, 
which Jeroboam set up in this place, his choice of 
which may very possibly have been determined hy 
its being alreadypn possession of i a house of gods.’ 

2. JONATHAN, eldest son of Saul, king of 
Israel, and consequently heir apparent of the 
throne which David was destined to occupy (1 
Sam. xiv. 9 ; 1 Cliron. viii. 33 ; ix. 39). The 
war with the Philistines, which occupied the early 
part of his father’s reign, afforded Jonathan more 
than one opportunity of displaying the chivalrous 
valour and the princely qualities with which he 
was endowed. His exploit in surprising the Phi- 
listine garrison at Michmash, attended only by 
his armour-bearer, is one of the most daring 
which history or even romance records (1 Sam. 
xiv. 1-14). His father came to follow up this 
victory, and in the ensuing pursuit of the con- 
founded Philistines, Jonathan, spent with fatigue 
and hunger, refreshed himself with some wild 
honey which he found in a wood through which 
he passed. He knew not that his father had 
rashly vowed to put to death any one who 
touched a morsel of food before night. When 
the fact transpired, Saul felt himself bound to 
execute his vow even upon his gallant son ; but 
the people, with whom the young prince was a 
great favourite, interposed, saying, ‘Shall Jonathan 
die, who hath wrought this great salvation in 
Israel? God forbid! As the Lord liveth, there 
shall not one hair of his head fall to the ground ; 
for he hath wrought with God this day’ (1 Sam. 
xiv. 1G-52). 

Jealousy and every mean or low feeling were 
strangers to the generous heart of Jonathan. 

VOL. n. 


Valiant and accomplished himself, none knew 
belter how to acknowledge valour and accom- 
plishment in others. The act of David in meeting 
the challenge of Goliath, and in overcoming that 
huge barbarian, entirely won his heart; and from 
that day forward the son of Jesse found no one 
who loved him so tenderly, who admired his high 
gilts with so much enthusiasm, or who risked so 
much to preserve him from harm, as the very 
prince whom he was destined to exclude from a 
throne. Jonathan knew well what was to happen, 
and lie submitted cheerfully to the appointment 
which gave the throne of his lather to the young 
shepherd of Ifethlehein. In the intensity of Ins love 
and confidence he shrank not to think of David as 
his destined king and master ; and his dreams of 
the future pictured nothing brighter than the day 
in which David should reign over Israel, and he 
be one with him in friendship, and next to him in 
place and council — not because he was covetous 
oven of this degree of honour, but because ‘ next 
to David ’ was the place where he wished always 
to he, and where he desired to rest. 

When Saul began to hate David as his in- 
tended successor, he was highly displeased at the 
friendship which had arisen between him and 
his son. This exposed Jonathan to much con- 
tumely, and even to danger of life; for, once at 
least, the king's passion against him on this 
account rose so high that lie cast a javelin at 
him ‘ to smite him to the wall.’ 

This unequivocal act taught Jonathan that the 
court of* Saul was no safe place for David. He 
told him so, and they parted with many tears. 
David then set forth upon those wanderings 
among strangers and in solitary places, which 
lasted all the time of Saul. The friends met only 
once* more. Saul was in pursuit of David when 
he was in the wilderness of Ziph; and Jonathan 
could not forbear coming to him secretly in the 
wood to give him comfort and encouragement 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 16-18). Nothing more is related 
of Jonathan till both he and his father lost their 
lives in the fatal battle of Gilboa, combating 
against the enemies of their country. 

There is, perhaps, nothing in Hebrew poetry 
more beautiful and touching than the lamentation 
of David for the loss of his friend — nothing more 
complete as a whole, or more full of fine images 
and tender thoughts. The concluding strophe 
may he quoted by way of specimen : — 

( O Jonathan, slain on thy own mountains ! 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 

Very dear hast thou been to me : 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 

Surpassing the love of women ! 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished !’ 

JOPPA (’I J7T7T77 ; in Hebrew Japiio, ; 
which name is still preserved in the Arabic 
Yaila, or Jaffa), a sea- port town and haven on 
the coast of Palestine, situated on an eminence, 
in a sandy soil, about forty miles NAV. of Jeru- 
salem, and nine miles W.N.W. from Rami eh. 
It was a very ancient town. An existence prior 
to the Deluge is claimed for it (Pomp. Mela, i. 
14; Plin. Ilist. Nat. v. 13). Rabbinical writers 
derive its name from Japbet, while the Classical 
geographers refer it to lope, daughter of ./Kolos, 
and affirm that it was on this shore that Audio- 
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meda was rescued by Perseus from the sea- 
monster (Strabo, xvi. 2, 28 ; PI in. Hist. Nat . 
v. 14 ; Jerome, In Jon . i.). These and other 
fables connected with the place, suffice to show 
the great antiquity of the town. But this 
evidence is not needed, as the place existed when 
the Israelites invaded the land of Canaan, and is 
mentioned as lying on the border of the tribe of 
Dan (Josh. xix. 46). Joppa was the only port 
possessed by the Israelites till Herod formed the 
harbour at Caesarea ; and hence it was here 
that the timber from Lebanon destined for both 
the first and second temples was landed (1 Kings 
v. 9 ; 2 Chron. ii. 16 ; Ezra iii. 7). It was the 
place to which Jonah went, in expectation of 
finding a ship bound on some distant voyage, and 
where he found one going to Tarshish (Jonah i. 
3). Joppa belonged to the powers which were 
successively dominant on this shore; and it does 


not again appear in Jewish history till the time of 
Judas Maccabseus, when the inhabitants having, 
contrary to (he faith of treaties, thrown 200 Jews 
into the sea, the hero, to avenge them, surprised 
the haven by night, and set the shipping on fire 
(2 Macc. xii. 3-7). The town itself was a few 
years after taken by Jonathan (1 Macc. x. 74-76) ; 
but was not long retained, as we find it again 
taken by Simon (xii. 34), and mentioned as 
an acquisition of especial importance, which he 
strongly fortified (xiv. 5; xv. 28). Joppa was 
annexed by Pompey to the Roman government 
of Syria, together with several other towns on the 
coast of which the Jews had obtained possession 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 4. 4). It is mentioned in 
the New Testament only in connection with the 
visit of the Apostle Peter, who here raised Tabitha 
from the dead, and lodged in the outskirts of 
the town with Simon, the tanner, when favoured 
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with the vision which taught him to c call no 
man common or unclean ’ (Acts ix. 36-39 ; x. 5, 
18; xi. 5). During the Jewish war Joppa was 
taken by surprise by Cestius, when it was plun- 
dered and burnt, and 8400 of the inhabitants 
were put to the sword (Joseph. De Bell, Jud. ii. 
18. 10). Its ruins afterwards became the refuge 
of a great number of persons who had escaped 
from the destruction of other cities by Vespa- 
sian, and who took to piracy for a subsistence. 
Hence the Romans again marched against the 
place, when the inhabitants fled to their boats, 
but were driven back by a storm and destroyed. 
The city was then utterly demolished (De Bell . 
Jud. iii. 9). Joppa was the seat of a bishopric 
in the time of Constantine the Great, as well as 
when taken by the Arabians under Omar in a.d. 
636. There was a bishop of Joppa in the 
council held at Jerusalem in a.d. 536. During 


the crusades Joppa was besieged and taken by 
Baldwin I. ; and was recovered by the Moslems 
under Saladin in a.d. 1186. From the first cru- 
sade down to our own day, Joppa has been the 
landing-place of pilgrims going to Jerusalem, and 
is hence mentioned in almost all the innumerable 
itineraries and books of travels in the Holy Land 
which have appeared in different languages. 
There is still here an hospital for pilgrims, depen- 
dent on the convent of St. Salvador in Jerusalem, 
and occupied by Spanish monks. In 1797 the 
place was taken by storm by the French army 
under Napoleon, and was sacked without mercy ; 
when the Turkish prisoners, to the number of 500 
or 600, were carried to the neighbouring sand-hills 
and put to death by his order. 

Josephus describes the natural unfitness of 
Jaffa for a haven in terms very similar to those 
which modem travellers employ (De Bell. Jud . 
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ili. 9. 3). The fact is, the port is so dangerous, 
from exposure to the open sea, that the surf often 
rolls in with the utmost violence, and even so 
lately as 1842 a lieulenant and some sailors were 
lost in pulling to the shore from an English 
steamer that lay in the harbour (Stent's Egypt 
and the Holy Land , ii. 28). But however bad, 
it was the only port which existed within reach of 
the important district which lay behind it inland : 
and the miserable state of the ancient roads, or 
rather perhaps the absence of any roads, made a 
near harbour, however incommodious, of more 
immediate consequence than a good one at a 
greater distance. 

The town is approached on the land side 
through rich and extensive gardens and orchards, 
and is very picturesquely situated upon an emi- 
nence or promontory, which is crowned by a castle. 
It chiefly faces the north ; and the buildings ap- 
pear, from the steepness of the site, as if standing 
upon one another. The most prominent features 
of the architecture from without are the flattened 
domes by which most of the buildings are sur- 
mounted, and the appearance of arched vaults. 
But the aspect of the whole is mean and gloomy, 
and inside the place has all the appearance of a 
poor though large village. There are no public 
buildings to engage the eye, and the houses are 
mean and comfortless. No ancient ruins have 
been observed, nor are any to be expected in a 
place so often destroyed in war. From the steep- 
ness of the site many of the streets are connected 
by flights of steps, and the one that runs along 
the sea-wall is the most clean and regular of the 
whole. There are three mosques in Joppa, and 
Latin, Greek, and Armenian convents. The 
former is that in which European pilgrims and 
travellers usually lodge. The town still enjoys a 
considerable trade with the neighbouring coasts. 
Its chief manufacture is soap, which is largely 
consumed in the baths of Cairo and Damascus ; 
and its excellent fruits are exported in large 
quantities, especially water-melons, which are 
very extensively cultivated here and in other 
parts of the plain of Sharon. The inhabitants 
are said not to exceed 4000, of whom one-fourth 
are reckoned to be Christians. A British consul 
is now resident in the place. (Raumer's 7 \ilds- 
tina; Volney, r. 136, sq. ; Chateaubriand, ii. 103; 
Clarke, iv. 438, sq. ; Buckingham, i. 227, sq. ; 
Richter, p. 12; Richardson, ii. 16; Skinner, i. 
173-184; Robinson, i. 18; Stent, ii. 27). 

JORAM (DTP ; Sept. ’la >pc(u, a contraction of 
Jeuouam), ninth king of Israel, son of Aha!), 
and successor to his elder brother Aha/.iah, who 
died childless. He began to reign n.c. 896, and 
reigned twelve years (2 Kings i. 17 ; iii. 1). 
lorn m adhered to the sinful policy of Jeroboam 
in the matter of the golden calves; but, although 
his mother Jezebel was still alive, he discontinued 
the dark idolatries of Baal which she had intro- 
duced and maintained at such high cost of guilt 
and blood to the nation. 

The Moabites had been tributary to the crown 
of Israel since the separation of tin* two king- 
doms. But king Mesha deemed the defeat and 
death of Ahab so heavy a blow to the }>ower of 
Israel that, he might safely assert his indepen- 
dence. lie accordingly did so, by withholding 
Ins tribute of 4 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams, 


with the wool/ The short reign of Ahaziah had 
afforded no opportunity for any operations against 
the revolters ; but the new king hastened to re- 
duce them again under the yoke they had cast 
off. The good king of Judah, Jehoshaphat, was 
too easily induced to take a part in the war. 
He perhaps feared that the example of Moab, 
if allowed to be successful, might seduce into a 
similar course his own tributary, the king of 
Edom, whom he now summoned to join in this 
expedition. The deliverance of the allies from 
perishing for lack of water, and the signal over- 
throw of the Moabites at the word of Elisha, have 
been already described under Elisha and Jeho- 

SHAP1IAT. 

After this a more redoubtable enemy, Benha- 
dad, king of Syria, occupied lor a long time the 
attention and strength of the king. In the sacred 
records the more striking events of this war seem 
to be recorded for the sake of showing forth the 
great acts of Elisha, and they have therefore 
been related under his name. It suflices here to 
indicate that they consisted in the Syrian king 
being constrained to terminate one campaign in 
consequence of all bis plans being made known 
by the prophet to the king of Israel (2 Kings vi. 
1-23); and in the deliverance of Samaria, ac- 
cording to the prediction of the prophet, from a 
horrible famine, caused by the city being besieged 
by the Syrians (2 Kings vi. 21-33; vii.). An 
interval of the war also afforded occasion for the 
remarkable cure of Naaman, the Syrian leper, 
by the same prophet (2 Kings v.) [NaamanJ. 
These events serve to manifest the uncertain 
character of Joram, and the too strong inllnence 
of instant circumstances upon his faitli and con- 
duct. So in his conduct to Elisha, we find him 
at one time obedient to the prophet, and full of 
respectful admiration of his otlice and character; 
and at another time devoting his head to destruc- 
tion, sending messengers to put him to death, and 
then starting himself after them — probably to 
prevent his own orders from being executed 
(2 Kings vii. 31-33). 

After the death of Benhadad, Joram found a 
new and active enemy in bis murderer and suc- 
cessor, Hazael. During the illness of Benhadad, 
the king of Israel seems to have employed him- 
self in strengthening his eastern frontier against the 
Syrians, and in fortifying Ramotli-Gilead, which 
had fallen into his hands, and which his father 
had perished in the attempt to recover from the 
Syrians. This strong fortress thenceforth became 
the head-quarters of the Derations beyond the 
river. Hazael was scarcely settled on the throne 
before he took arms, and marched against Ramoth, 
in the environs of which the hraeliti* Misiaiianl a 
defeat, and the king w is wounded, lie returned 
to Je/.reel to he healed of his wounds, leaving the 
army in the charge of Jehu, one of his ablest and 
most active generals. It was in this iutrnul that 
Jehu was anointed king of Israel by the mrwiiger 
of Elisha, and immediately proceeded to Jeireel 
to fulfil bis commission to exterminate the house 
of Aliah. The king, who went forth from the city 
to meet him when tin* watchman on the tow<r of 
Je/.reel announced his approach, was shim under 
the circumstances descnbtd in the article Jim ; 
and Ahaziah, the king of Judah, who was at Jcx- 
reel on a \ isit to his sick cousin, shared In* t.ife 
(n.c. Kbl). With Jonun ended the dynasty of 
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Ahab, which reigned forty-four years in Israel 
(2 Kings viii. 25-29 ; ix. 1-20). 

JORDAN, the principal river of Palestine. 
[Palestine.] 

JOSEPH (*]pV ; Sept. Ta>o^</>), son of Jacob 
and Rachel, bom under peculiar circumstances, 
as may be seen in Gen. xxx. 22 ; on which ac- 
count, and because he was the son of his old age 
(xxxvii. 3), he was beloved by his father more 
than were the rest of his children, though Ben- 
jamin, as being also'a son of Jacob’s favourite wife, 
Rachel, was in a peculiar manner dear to the 
patriarch. The partiality evinced towards Joseph 
by his father excited jealousy on the part of his 
brethren, the rather that they were born of different 
mothers (xxxvii. 2). Joseph had reached his 
seventeenth year, having hitherto been engaged in 
boyish sports, or aiding in pastoral duties, when 
some conduct on the part of ( the sons of Bilhah 
and the sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives, 1 seems 
to have been such as in the opinion of Joseph to 
require the special attention of Jacob, to whom, 
accordingly, he communicated the facts. This 
regard to virtue, and this manifestation of filial 
fidelity, greatly increased his brothers’ dislike, 
who henceforth * hated him, and could not speak 
peaceably unto him * (xxxvii. 4). Their aver- 
sion, however, was carried to the highest pitch 
when Joseph acquainted them with two dreams 
that he had had, to the effect — the first, that while 
he and they were binding sheaves, his sheaf arose 
and stood erect, while theirs stood round and did 
obeisance to his ; the second, that c the sun and 
the moon and the eleven stars paid him homage. 1 
These dreams appeared to indicate that Joseph 
would acquire pre-eminence in the family, if not 
sovereignty ; and while even his father rebuked 
him, his brothers were filled with envy. Jacob, 
however, was not aware of the depth of their ill 
will; so that on one occasion, having a desire to 
hear intelligence of his sons, who were pasturing 
their flocks at a distance, he did not hesitate to 
make Joseph his messenger for that purpose. His 
appearing in view of his brothers was the signal 
for their malice to gain head. They began to 
devise means for his immediate destruction, which 
they would unhesitatingly have effected, but for 
his half-brother, Reuben, who, as the eldest son, 
might well be the party to interfere on behalf of 
Joseph. A compromise was entered into, in 
virtue of which the youth was stripped of the 
distinguishing vestments which he owed to his 
father’s affection, and cast into a pit. Having 
performed this evil deed, and while they were 
taking refreshment, the brothers beheld a caravan 
of Arabian merchants, who were bearing the spices 
and aromatic gums of India down to the well- 
known and much-frequented mart, Egypt. Judah 
on this feels a bitter emotion arise in his mind, 
and proposes that, instead of allowing Joseph to 
perish, they should sell him to the merchants, 
whose trade obviously from this embraced human 
beings as well as spicery. Accordingly the un- 
happy young man was sold for a slave, to be con- 
veyed by his masters into Egypt. While on his 
way thither, Reuben returned to the pit, intending 
to rescue his brother, and convey him safely back 
to their father. Joseph was gone. On which 
Reuben went to the wicked young men, who, not 
content with selling a brother into slavery, deter- 


mined to punish their father for his partiality 
towards the unoffending sufferer. With this view 
they dipped Joseph’s party-coloured garment in 
the blood of a kid and sent it to Jacob, in order 
to make him believe that his favourite child had 
been torn to pieces by some wild beast. The 
trick succeeded, and Jacob was grieved beyond 
measure. 

Meanwhile the merchants sold Joseph to Poti- 
phar, an officer of Pharaoh’s, and captain of the 
royal guard, who was a native of the country. 
It is by no means easy to determine who at this 
time was the Pharaoh, or ruling monarch, though, 
what is far more important, the condition of the 
country, and therein the progress of civilization, 
are in certain general and important features 
made clear in the course of the narration. Ac- 
cording to Syncellus, however, the general opinion 
in his day was that the sovereign's name who 
ruled Egypt at the time of the deportation of 
Joseph was Aphophis. 

In Potiphar’s house Joseph enjoyed the highest 
confidence and the largest prosperity. A higher 
power watched over him ; and whatever he under- 
took succeeded, till at length his master gave 
every thing into his hands. The Hebrew race 
have always been remarkable for personal beauty, 
of which Joseph seems to have had an unusual 
share. This fact explains, if it cannot palliate, 
the conduct of Potiphar’s wife, who tried every 
means to bring the uncontaminated and pure- 
minded youth to fulfil her unchaste desires. Foiled 
in her evil wishes, she resolved to punish Joseph, 
who thus a second time innocently brings on him- 
self the vengeance of the ill-disposed. Charged 
with the very crime to which he had in vain been 
tempted, he is, with a fickleness characteristic of 
Oriental lords, at once cast into the state prison. 

The narrative, which is obviously constructed 
in order to show the workings of divine Providence, 
and may not impossibly have received some shape 
or hue from the predominant idea, states, however, 
that Joseph was not left without special aid, in 
consequence of which he gained favour with the 
keeper of the prison to such an extent that every 
thing was put under his direction. If the sudden- 
ness and magnitude of this and other changes in 
the lot of Joseph should surprise anyone, the feel- 
ing will be mainly owing to his want of acquaint- 
ance with the manners and customs of the East, 
where vicissitudes not less marked and sudden 
than are those presented in our present history are 
not uncommon; for those who come into the 
charmed circle of an Eastern court, especially if 
they are persons of great energy of character, are 
subject to the most wonderful alternations of for- 
tune, the slave of to-day being the vizier of to- 
morrow. 

Among the many advantages secured to pos- 
terity by this interesting and admirable narrative 
regarding the patriarch Joseph, is an intimate ac- 
quaintance (so far as it goes) with the state, at the 
time to which it refers, of civilization in Egypt. 
In the part at which we are now arrived we read 
of ‘ the chief of the butlers ’ and ‘ the chief of the 
bakers officers who vouch, by the duties which 
they had to discharge, for the advanced and com- 
plex condition of society in which their ‘services 
were required and supplied. How true and trust- 
worthy, too, the Biblical narrative is, may be 
learned by an implication which is here offered. 
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The head-butler had a dream in which he saw a 
vine. On the authority of Herodotus and others, 
it was long denied that the vine grew in Egypt ; 
and if so, the imagery of the butler's dream would 
hardly have been appropriate. Wilkinson, however, 
has shown beyond a question that vines did grow 
in Egypt, and thus not only removed a doubt, 
but given a positive confirmation of the sacred 
record (. Manners of the Anc. Egypt, ii. 152). 

The two regal officers just mentioned had, while 
in prison with Joseph, each one a dream, which 
Joseph interpreted correctly. The butler, whose 
fate was auspicious, promised the young Hebrew 
to employ his influence to procure his restoration 
to the free air of day: but when again in the 
enjoyment of his ‘ butlership, 7 ‘he forgat ’ Jo- 
seph (xl.). Pharaoh himself, however, had two 
dreams, which found in Joseph a successful ex- 
pounder ; for the butler remembered the skill of 
his prison-companion, and advised his royal mas- 
ter to put it to the test in his own case. Pharaoh's 
dream, as interpreted by .Joseph, foreboded the 
approach of a seven years* famine; to abate the 
evils of which Joseph recommended that some 
‘ discreet and wise ’ man should be chosen and 
set in full power over the land of Egypt. The 
monarch was alarmed, and called a council of 
his advisers. The wisdom of Joseph was recog- 
nised as of divine origin and supereminent value; 
and the king and his ministers (whence it appears 
that the Egyptian monarchy — at Memphis — was 
not despotic, but constitutional) resolved that 
Joseph .should be made (to borrow a term from 
Rome) Dictator in the approaching time of need. 

And 1 haraoli said unto Joseph, Forasmuch as 
God hath shewed thee all this, there is none so 
discreet and wise as thou art. Thou shalt be over 
my house, and according unto thy word shall all 
my people be ruled : only in the throne will I be 
greater than thou. See, I have set thee over all 
the land ot Egypt. And Pharaoh took off his 
ring and put it upon Joseph's hand, and arrayed 
him in vestures of tine linen, and put a gold chain 
ahont his neck ; and he made him to ride in the 
second chariot which he had ; and they cried be- 
fore him, Dow the knee. And Pharaoh said onto 
Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no 
man lilt up his hand or foot in all the land of 

!>*• Ami Pharaoh called .Joseph's name 
Zaphnath-paaneali ( 4 .saviour of the woi Id'; comp. 
Jahlonsky, (Jpu.sc. i. 207, sip); and he gave him 
to wile Asenath, the daughter of Poti-pherah, 
nriesl of On. And Joseph went out over all the 
land of Egypt * (xli. 30, sq.). It |,in been 
pnsed that Joseph was taken into the priestly order, 
mid thus ennobled. 1 In* DiolieuJ n.srrat i\ e does 
not support tins opinion, though it leave* it with- 
out a dmrhl that in reality, if riot in form ns well, 
the highest trust and the proudest honours of the 
Atate were conferred on one so recently a Hebrew 
slave. 

Seven years of abundance afforded Joseph op- 
portunity to carry into effect such plans as secured 
an ample piovision against the seven year* of need. 

1 he famine came, hot it found a prepared p< ople. 
i he visitation did not dtqieiid on any mere local 
can soS' lor ‘ the famine was over all the fact* of 
the firth; ‘ arid all countries came into K*?pt to 
Joseph to buy corn ’ (per. Ml, 37). Vumiig these 
customers upland ten brethren, nuns of the 
< irew Jacob. 1 hey had ot necessity to npjvar 
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before Joseph, whose licence for the purchase of com 
was indispensable. Joseph had probable expected 
to see them, and he seems to have formed a deli- 
berate plan of action. His conduct has brought 
on him the always ready charges of those who 
would rather impeach than study the Bible, and 
even friends of that sacred book have hardly in 
this case done Joseph full justice (Xiemever, 
Lharakt . ii. 36G ; Ileuser, I) is a. non inhumaniUr 
sed prudent issune Josephum cum frcitribus J'e- 
cisse, Hal. 1/7 3). Joseph's main object appear* 
to have been to make bis brothers feel and recog- 
nise their guilt in their conduct towards him. For 
this purpose suffering, then as well as now, was 
indispensable. Accordingly Joseph feigned not to 
know his brothers, charged them with being spies, 
threatened them with imprisonment, and allowed 
them to return home to fetch their younger bro- 
tiier, as a proof of their veracity, only < n condition 
that one of them should remain behind in chains, 
with a prospect of death before him should not 
their words be verified. Then it was and not lie- 
fore, that ‘ they said one to another, We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother, in that we s a w the 
anguish of his soul and would not hear; therefore 
is this distress come upon us. And Reuben said. 
Spake I not onto you, saying. Do not sin against 
the child, and ye would not lnar? therefore, Up- 
hold, also his blood is required * (xlri. 21 . On 
which, after weeping bitterly, he by common 
agreement bound li is brother Simeon, and Jeff him 
in custody. Dow deeply concerned Joseph was 
for his family, how true and affectionate a heart 
lie had, may be learned from the word* which 
escape from the brothers in their entreaty that 
Jacob would allow' Benjamin to go into Egypt, 
as required by Joseph : ‘ Tin? man asked us 

strait]}' of our state* and of our kindred, si vine. 
Is your father yet alive i hav e ye another broth# r !’ 
(xliii. /). At length Jacob cements to lb iijannifs 
going in conqiany with his brothers : 4 And («‘«.d 
Almighty give you mercy before the man, that lie 
may send aw'ay your other brother, and D« nj imin. 
If 1 be liereav etl of my children, 1 am Lrrm\«d 7 
(vcr. 1 1). Thus provided, with a j*n *nit consist- 
ing of balm, honey, * piers and myrrh, nut* and 
almonds, and with double money in their b,unLi 
(double, in order that they might repay the »<mii 
w hich Joseph had caused to be put into i-irh 
man* sack at their departure, if, i* Jae.Ji s*qe 
|KJ*ed, 4 it was an oversight , they wil l inn 
down to Egypt and stood before J » * * 1 4 vbn 
15); and there, too, sNhh! lbnj.no n> J » 

I h* loved brother. The leqnin*! p'h-lr* el truth- 
fulness was given. It it is nsk»d w v fi a 

pledge was demanded. nirirr (he g v l • „ ot it 
Caused | Wi 1 1 1 to J ieeh, the »ih*w«* ii * v le Co . 
Joseph knew not how (o dtntrau 1 *i i» *-• t to«ii 
Ins family until U* iu n f*i 1 1 r«-s 1 it* a*.notl • 

I'h Lt know b «Re he ( old hardly 1* <«*(*»•< im 

had gained Imii the imir i-f i«> • %a • «d 

iqwirrd b s ble oid> to «*ll Ion ... It i»(*. * N \r* % . 

I low bad (Ik m* wo k * * 1 no » 1* i *v, d (<••** U .« 

M in r ihle tat In r * 1 1 • t !• * a *+ 1 !*• / \ r N * » a. 

w as he *it«' T ( r lo»d C - i fl »•( ftn*sii tl*r*r i i •*-*»■ % 
and loalin the wo*** hit wnl «|... 

1 * id thr*it» n-#l t N< t \ Nit t < i ( , ( 

Dtiijaitiin («>!ibl mu w ( r t L. . - <p • o * « t , > a • »- 

* »I v e tl(«WN <1 " ||«fs 

INllj man bid tjitor, Bind .noo Hi i# 

till ll 4 haiim (••(k | 1,0 ** 111 J(^« }* * railn * l kr 
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brother began to claim his rights in Joseph’s 
bosom. Jacob was safe, and Benjamin was safe. 
Joseph's heart melted at the sight of Benjamin : 

4 And he said to the ruler of his house, Bring these 
men home, and slay and make ready, for these men 
shall dine with me at noon* (xliii. 16). But guilt 
is always the ready parent of fear. Accordingly 
the brothers expected nothing but being reduced 
to slavery. When taken to their own brother's 
house, they imagined they were being entrapped. 
A colloquy ensued between them and Joseph’s 
steward, whence it appeared that the money put 
into their sacks, to which they now attributed their 
peril, was in truth a present from Joseph, designed, 
after his own brotherly manner, to aid his family 
in their actual necessities. The steward said, 

4 Peace be to you, fear not : your God and the God 
of your father hath given you the treasure in your 
sacks. I had your money ’ (ver. 23). 

Noon came, and with it Joseph, whose first 
question regarded home : 4 He asked them of their 
welfare, and said, Is your father well, the old man 
of whom ye spake ? is he yet alive ? And he lifted 
up his eyes and saw his brother Benjamin, his 
mother's son, and said, Is this your younger bro- 
ther ? And he said, God be gracious unto thee, 
my son !’ 4 And Joseph made haste, for his 

bowels did yearn upon his brother, and he sought 
where to weep, and he entered into his chamber 
and wept there/ Does this look like harshness ? 

The connection brings into view an Egyptian 
custom, which is of more than ordinary import- 
ance, in consequence of its being adopted in the 
Jewish polity ; 4 And they set on (food) for him 
by himself (Joseph), and for them by themselves 
(the brethren), and for the Egyptians which did 
eat with them, by themselves : because the Egyp- 
tians might not eat bread with the Hebrews ; for 
that is an abomination with the Egyptians ’ (ver. 
32). This passage is also interesting, as proving 
that Joseph had not, in his princely grandeur, 
become ashamed of his origin, nor consented to 
receive adoption into a strange nation : he was 
still a Hebrew, waiting, like Moses after him, for 
the proper season to use his power for the good of 
his own people. 

Other customs appear in this interesting nar- 
rative : 4 And they (the brothers) sat before him 
(Joseph), the first-horn according to his birthright , 
and the youngest according to his youth.’ 4 And 
he sent messes (delicacies) unto them from before 
him; but Benjamin’s mess was five times so much 
as any of theirs ’ (ver. 32, 33). Fear had now 
given place to wonder, and wonder at length issued 
in joy and mirth (comp. ver. 18, 33, 34). Thus 
ended the second act in the drama. Another now 
opens. 

Joseph, apparently with a view to ascertain how 
far his brethren were faithful to their father, hit 
upon a plan which would in its issue serve to 
show whether they would make any, and what, 
sacrifice, in order to fulfil their solemn promise 
of restoring Benjamin in safety to Jacob. Ac- 
cordingly he orders not only that every man’s 
money (as before) should be put in his sack’s 
mouth, but also that his 4 silver cup, in which my 
lord drinketh, and whereby he divineth, 5 should 
be put in the sack’s mouth of the youngest. The 
brethren leave, but are soon overtaken by Joseph’s 
steward, who charges them with having surrepti- 
tiously carried off this costly and highly- valued 


vessel. They on their part vehemently repel the 
accusation, adding, 4 with whomsoever of thy ser- 
vants it be found, both let him die, and we also 
will be my lord’s bondmen.’ A search is made, 
and the cup is found in Benjamin's sack. Accord- 
ingly they return to the city. And now comes 
the hour of trial : Would they purchase their own 
liberation by surrendering Benjamin ? After a 
most touching interview, in which they prove 
themselves worthy and faithful, Joseph declares 
himself unable any longer to withstand the appeal 
of natural affection. On this occasion Judah, 
who is the spokesman, shows the deepest regard 
to his aged father’s feelings, and entreats for the 
liberation of Benjamin even at the price of his 
own liberty. In the whole of literature we know 
of nothing more simple, natural, true, and im- 
pressive ; nor, while passages of this kind stand 
in the Pentateuch, can we even understand what 
is meant by terming that collection of writings 
4 the Hebrew national epic,’ or regarding it as an 
aggregation of historical legends. If here we have 
not history, we can in no case be sure that history 
is before us (xliv.). 

Most natural and impressive is the scene also 
which ensues, in which Joseph, after informing 
his brethren who he was, and inquiring, first of 
all, 4 Is my father alive ?’ expresses feelings free 
from the slightest taint of revenge, and even shows 
how, under Divine Providence, the conduct of his 
brothers had issued in good — 4 God sent me before 
you to preserve a posterity in the earth, and to 
save your lives by a great deliverance/ Five 
years had yet to ensue in which 4 there would 
be neither earing nor harvest ;’ and therefore the 
brethren were directed to return home and bring 
Jacob down to Egypt with all speed. 4 And he 
fell upon his brother Benjamin’s neck and wept ; 
and Benjamin wept upon his neck. Moreover, 
he kissed all his brethren and wept upon them ; 
and after that his brethren talked with him ’ 
(xlv. 14, 15). 

The news of these striking events was carried to 
Pharaoh, who being pleased at Joseph’s conduct, 
gave directions that Jacob and his family should 
come forthwith into Egypt — 4 1 will give you the 
good of the land of Egypt, and ye shall eat the 
fat of the land ; regard not your stuff’, for the 
good of all the land is yours.’ The brethren de- 
parted, being well provided for — 4 And to his 
father Joseph sent ten asses laden with the good 
things of Egypt, and ten she asses laden with 
corn and bread and meat for his father by the 
wav.’ 

The intelligence which they bore to their 
father was of such a nature that 4 Jacob’s heart 
fainted, for he believed them not.’ When, how- 
ever, he had recovered from the thus naturally 
told effects of his surprise, the venerable patriarch 
said, 4 Enough ; Joseph my son is yet alive: 
I will go and see him before I die ’ (xlv. 26, 28). 

Accordingly Jacob and his family, to the num- 
ber of threescore and ten souls, go down to Egypt, 
and by the express efforts of Joseph, are allowed 
to settle in the district of Goshen, where Joseph 
met his father : 4 And he fell on his neck, and 
wept on his neck a good while.’ There Joseph 
4 nourished his father and his brethren, and all 
his father’s household, with bread, according to 
their families ’ (xlvii. 12). 

Meanwhile the predicted famine was pauper- 
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ising Egypt. The inhabitants found their money 
exhausted, and their cattle and substance all gone, 
being parted with in order to purchase food from 
the public granaries, until at length they had 
nothing to give in return for sustenance but them- 
selves. * Huy us ’ — they then imploringly said 
to Joseph — £ and our land for bread, and we and 
our land will be slaves unto Pharaoh/ £ And 
Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharaoh, 
so the land became Pharaoh’s.’ The people too, 

‘ Joseph removed to cities from one end of the 
borders of the land to the other end/ Religion, 
however, was too strong to submit to these politi- 
cal and social changes, and so the priests still 
retained their land, being supplied with provi- 
sions out of the common store gratuitously. The 
land, which was previously the people’s own, was 
now let to them on a tenancy, at the rent of one- 
filth of the produce : the land of the priests being 
exempted. 

This is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
social revolution recorded in history. Under the 
pressure of lamine an entire nation is reduced 
from freedom to dependance ; while the popula- 
tion, which had been apparently limited to certain 
districts, was distributed all over the land on 
ditl'erent spots. 

At this distant period it may not be easy to 
understand and explain the entire conduct ob- 
served by Joseph in this crisis of the nation’s fate; 
but we must protest against the application to it 
of measures of judgment which aie derived from 
modern notions, and the pure and lofty morality 
of the Gospel. If a great change was suddenly 
effected in the social condition of the people, we 
are not hastily to conclude that the change was 
for the worse, especially considering that a very 
long and grievous famine had afflicted so fertile 
a land as Egypt under the previously existing 
social condition. And if an opportunity was 
taken to increase the royal power over the nation, 
it cannot he denied that the nation was saved 
from impending destruction hy the foresight, wis- 
dom, and benevolence of the Hebrew vizier. 

Joseph had now to pass through the mournful 
scenes which attend on the death and burial of a 
father. Having had Jacob embalmed, and seen 
t ic rites of mourning fully observed, the faith- 
ful and affectionate son — leave being obtained of 
the monarch— proceeded into the land of Canaan, 
in order, agreeably to a promise which the pa- 
triarch had exacted, to lay the old man’s hones 
with those of his fathers, in £ the field of Kphrnii the 
Ilittifc. Having performed with long and bitter 
mourning Jacobs funeral rites, Joseph returned 
mlo Kgv pt. 1 he last recorded act oflns lilr forms 
a most becoming c lose. After the death of their 
father, his brethren, unable, like all guilty people, 
to forget their criminality, nod characteristically 
finding it difficult to think that Joseph had really 
forgiven them, grew atraid now they were* in his 
|H>wer, that he* would take an op|x>rt unit y of in- 
dicting some punishment on them. They ne- 
cordingly go into his presence, and in imploring 
terms and an abject manner, entreat his for- 
giveness. 4 fear not* — this is his noble reply — 

I will nourish you and your little ones/ 

Joseph lived an hundred and ten years, kind 
mid gentle in his affections to the last; for we ire 
told, The children of Maehir, the son of Ma- 
n.Lssch, were brought up iijhiii Joseph’s knee* ’ i 


(1. 23). And so having obtained a promise from 
his brethren, that when the time came, as he 
assured them it would come, that God should 
visit them, and £ bring, them unto the land which 
he sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob/ 
they would carry up his bones out of Egypt, 
Joseph at length £ died, and they embalmed him, 
and lie was put in a collin’ (f. 26). This pro- 
mise was religiously fulfilled. Ilis descendants, 
after carrying the corpse about with them in their 
wanderings, at length put it in its final resting- 
place in Sheehem, in a parcel of ground that 
Jacob bought of the sons of Hanior. which became 
the inheritance of the children of Joseph (Jodi. 
xxiv. 32). 

Ry his Egyptian wife Asenath, daughter of the 
high priest of Heliopolis, Joseph had two sons, 
Manasseh and Ephraim (Gen. xli. 50, s<p), whom 
Jacob adopted (Gen. xh in. 5), and who accord- 
ingly took their place among the heads of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. Among other authorities 
the following mav be consulted: — Wolfenb. 
Fragment ; Less, Geschichte der llel. i. 207 ; 
J. T. Jacobi, Stun mil. Sc h rift. 3 till.; I levs, 
Gesch. der Patriarch . ii. 321 ; Xiemever, 
Charakt. ii. 310; Allg. IFcllhGt. ii. 322; 
Heeren, Ideen , ii. 551. — J. R. R. 

JOSEPH, £ tiie husband of Mary, of whom 
was horn Jesus, who is called Christ* Matt. i. 
16). Ry Matthew he is said tu have been the 
I son of Jacob, whose lineage is traced by the same 
writer through David up to Abraham. Luke re- 
presents him as being the son of Hell, and traces 
his origin up to Adam. This is not the place to 
attempt to reconcile tlm^e two accounts, as it 
would lead to discussion and detail, fur which we 
have not space; lint it may he mentioned that 
Luke appears to have had some specific object 
in view, since lie introduces his genealogical line 
with words of |>ociiliar import : — 4 Jesus being (as 
was snp|H)sed) the son of Joseph, which was the 
son of Hell (Luke in. 23) — <1* y 4 as 

was snpi>osed,’ in other terms, as accounted hv 
law, as enrolled in the family registers ; for Joseph 
being the husband of Mary, became thereby, ill 
law (j/J^oy), the father of Je*us. And as U*ing the 
legal father of Jesus, he might have his origin 
traced in the line of Mary s family, os well as in 
that (if his own. 

The statements of Holy \\ ri t in regard to 
Joseph are few and simple. According to a 
custom among the Jews, traces of winch art* *tdl 
found, sneh as hand-fasting among the Set irh, 
and betrothing among the German*, Jmrpi l ad 
pledged his faith tu Mary; hut I* too the m ir- 
riago was consnmmatnl she inn ml to l«e w -lit 
chihl. Grieved at this, Jt *| It wa« d<*j**ef to 
bleak otV the con licet inn ; but, not w i«*niig to tisakc 
ii public example of one vv In an hr h 1 r**n- 

templateil a private di*n>|*i a«n it t » r . r I- ml. 
From this stt p, hourvir, I p is detrrml l\ i 
heavenly me«.«wngir, who a**m« s loin that Mary 
has cm ireivei! under a div nr mtliomr, 4 \m! 
she shall bring faith a %*n, md then * it mil Is 
name Jesus; t r he skill * iv # li-s frv-u 

their sins* Matt. I I \ »| , Luke i. *J7 Tii 
this account \ ir ieu« o! j*t to i s 1 nr hmi uk«< , 
loit mi»t H* llw m tin driwn from the „ i*| 
of a narrow, oit «ii ht • I, «nd halt <*• n- I ia- 
titmaliMn, vvIih h jud, ♦ s rvrrvth ng h> ts emu 
small »t.uidanl f and nthfr dnn i s inrra < » alto* 
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gether, or admits only such miracles as find 
favour in its sight; attempting not to learn what 
Christianity is, nor what was suitable and proper 
in the days of Christ, but to construct a Chris- 
tianity of its own, and then to impose the new 
creation on the writers of the Gospel, and the pri- 
mitive church. 

Joseph was by trade a carpenter, in which 
business he probably educated Jesus. In Matt, 
xiii. 55, we read, ‘ Is not this the son of the car- 
penter? 1 and in Mark vi. 3, 6 Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary ? 1 The term employed, 
reKToov, is of a general character (from reu%w, ‘ I 
form ’), and may be fitly rendered by the English 
word ‘artificer 1 or ‘ artizan, 1 signifying anyone 
that labours in the fabrication ( faber in Latin) 
of articles of ordinary use, whatever the material 
may be out of which they are made. Accord- 
ingly, sometimes it denotes a smith as well as a 
carpenter or joiner, and in the Septuagint the addi- 
tional term £ iron ’ (aidripov) or ( wood 1 (£v\ow) 
is employed, in order to denote its specific appli- 
cation. If some doubt may exist whether c car- 
penter 1 is the necessary rendering of the word 
when applied to Joseph, yet there is no impro- 
priety in that rendering, for not seldom the word, 
when used without any explanatory addition, has 
that signification. Schleusner (in voc.) asserts 
that the universal testimony of the ancient church 
represents our Lord as being a carpenter’s son. 
This is, indeed, the statement of Justin Martyr 
(Dial, cum Try phone, § 88), for he explains the 
term t€/ctojv, which he applies to Jesus, by saying 
that he made aporpa teal £v yd, ploughs and yokes ; 
but Origen, in replying to Celsus, who indulged 
in jokes against the humble employment of our 
Lord, expressly denied that Jesus was so termed 
in the Gospels (see the passage cited in Otho’s 
Justin Martyr, tom. ii. p. 306, Jenae, 1843) — a 
declaration which suggests the idea that the copies 
which Origen read differed from our own ; while 
Hilarius, on Matthew (quoted in Simon’s Die - 
tionnaire de la Bible, i. 691), asserts, in terms 
which cannot be mistaken, that Jesus was a smith 
(ferrum igne vincentis , massamque formantis, 
etc.). Of the same opinion was the venerable 
Bede ; while others have held that our Lord was 
a mason, and Cardinal Cajetan, that he was a 
goldsmith. 

The last notion probably had its origin in those 
false associations of more modern times which 
disparage hand-labour. Among the ancient Jews 
all handicrafts were held in so much honour, that 
they were learned and pursued by the first men of 
the nation. 

Jewish tradition ( Hieros . Schaph. c. 14) names 
the father of Jesus Phenedira, and repre- 

sents him (Orig. c. Cels. i. 32) as a rough soldier, 
who became the father of Jesus, after Mary was 
betrothed to Joseph. Another form of the legend 
sets him forth (Toled Jeschu, p. 3, ed. Wagenseil ; 
Epiphan. Hcer. 78. 7) under the name of Pan- 
dira. Christian tradition makes Joseph an old 
man when first espoused to Mary (Epiphan. Hzer. 
78. 7), being no less than eighty years of age, and 
father of four sons and two daughters. Theophy- 
lact, on Matt. xiii. 55, says that Jesus Christ had 
brothers and sisters, all children of Joseph, whom 
he had by his sister-in-law, wife of his brother 
Cleophas, who having died without issue, Joseph 
was obliged by law to marry bis widow. Of the 


sons, James, the brother of the Lord, was, he 
states, the first bishop of Jerusalem. Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles. ii. 1) agrees in substance with 
Theophylact; so also does Epiphanius, adding 
that Joseph was fourscore years old when he 
married Mary. Jerome, from whom it appears 
that the alleged mother’s name was Escha, op- 
poses this tradition, and is of opinion that what 
are termed the brothers of Jesus were really his 
cousins. The painters of Christian antiquity con- 
spire with the writers in representing Joseph as an 
old man at the period of the birth of our Lord — 
an evidence which is not to be lightly rejected, 
though the precise age mentioned may be but an 
approximation to fact. 

Another account (Niceph. ii. 3) gives the name 
of Salome as that of Joseph’s first wife, who was 
related to the family of John the Baptist. 

It is not easy to determine when Joseph died. 
That' event may have taken place before Jesus 
entered on his public ministry. This has been 
argued from the fact, that his mother only ap- 
peared at the feast at Cana in Galilee. The 
premises, however, hardly bear out the inference. 
With more force of argument, it has been alleged 
(Simon, Diet, dc la Bible) that Joseph must 
have been dead before the crucifixion of Jesus, 
else he would in all probability have appeared 
with Mary at the cross. Certainly the absence 
of Joseph from the public life of Christ, and the 
absence of reference to him in the discourses and 
history, while c Mary ’ and 6 His brethren 1 not 
unfrequently appear, afford evidence not only of 
Joseph’s death, but of the inferior part which, as the 
legal father only of our Lord, Joseph might have 
been expected to sustain. So far as our scanty ma- 
terials enable us to form an opinion, Joseph appears 
to have been a good, kind, simple-minded man, who, 
while he afforded aid in protecting and sustaining 
the family, would leave Mary unrestrained to 
use all the impressive and formative influence of 
her gentle, affectionate, pious, and thoughtful 
soul. Those who may wish to pursue this subject 
in its details, we refer to the following works : — 
J. T. Meyer, Num Jos. tempore Nativ. C. 
fuerit senex decrepitus ; Hist. Joseph, fabri 
lignar., Arab. ed. G. Wallin, a Latin translation 
of which may be found in Fabricii Pseudepigr. i. 
309. The traditions respecting Joseph are collected 
in Act. Sand. iii. p. 4, sq. ; there is a Life of 
Joseph written in Italian by Aflaitati. — J. R. B. 

JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA. The name 
Arimathea denotes probably the place where 
Joseph was bom, not that where he resided. We 
make this remark because Michaelis (Begriibniss- 
und auferstehungs gesch. Christi , p. 44, trans- 
lated into English) states it as his opinion that 
it was unlikely that Joseph possessed a burial- 
place in or near Jerusalem, since that city was 
not his ordinary abode. So easy is it to be led 
away by modern associations in interpreting the 
Scripture, that even a man of Michaelis’ learn- 
ing could allow Germany to overpower Palestine, 
and modern days to give their colouring to an- 
cient ones, and thus hold that c of Arimathea ’ 
must of necessity denote the residence and not 
the birth-place of Joseph ; whereas a little reflec- 
tion might have taught him that in a measure in 
his own times, and fully so in the days of our 
Lord, such a form of speech indicated rather a 
man’s birth-place than his customary abode. 
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Arimatliea Jay in tlie territory of Benjamin, 
on the mountain range of Ephraim, at no great 
distance south of Jerusalem (Josh, xviii. 25 ; 
Judg. iv. 5), not far from Gibeah (Judg. xix. 13 ; 
Isa. x. 29: Hos. v. 8). 

Joseph was a secret disciple of Jesus — c an 
honourable counseller (0ooAeuT^y), who waited 
for the kingdom of God * (Mark xv. 43), and who, 
on learning the death of our Lord, ‘ came and went 
in boldly unto Pilate, and craved the body of 
Jesu 3 .’ Pilate having learned from the centurion, 
who commanded at the execution, that ‘ Jesus 
was actually dead,’ gave the body to Joseph, who 
took it down and wrapped bis deceased Lord 
in fine linen which he had purchased for the pur- 
pose ; after which he laid the coqise in a sepul- 
chre which was hewn out of a rock, and rolled a 
stone unto the door of the sepulchre (Mark xv. 
43, sq.). From the parallel passages in Matthew 
(xxvii. 58, sq.), Luke (xxiii. 50, seq.), and John 
(xix. 38, seq.), it appears that the body was pre- 
viously embalmed at the cost of another secret 
disciple, Nicodemus, and that the sepulchre was 
new, 4 wherein never man before was laid also 
that it lay in a garden, and was the property of 
Joseph himself. This garden was ‘ in the place 
where Jesus was crucified.’ Luke describes the 
character of Joseph as ‘ a good man and a just,’ 
adding that 4 he had not consented to the counsel 
and deed of them,’ i. e. of the Jewish authorities. 
From this remark it is clear that Joseph was a 
inemlyer of the Sanhedrim : a conclusion which is 
corroborated by the epithet 4 counsellor,’ applied to 
him by both Luke and Mark. Whether or not 
Joseph was a priest, as Lightfoot ( llor . lleb. p. 
009 ) thought, there is not evidence to determine. 
Various opinions as to his social condition may 
be found in Thiess ( Kril . Comment, ii. 1 19). 
Tradition represents Joseph as having been one of 
the Seventy, and as having first preached the 
Gospel in our own country (Ittig, Diss. dc Pat . 
A postal. 6 13; Assemani Jiiblioth. Orient, iii. 
1. 319, sq.). For an attempt to fix the precise 
spot where Jesus died and was buried, see the 
article Golootua. — J. R. B. 

JOSEPH called BARSABAS was one of 
the two jM'isons whom tin* primitive church, im- 
mediately after the resurrection of Christ, nomi- 
nated, praying that the Holy Spirit would show 
which of them should enter the apostolic hand 
in place of the wretched Judas. On the lots 
being cast, it proved that not Joseph, but Mat- 
thias, was chosen, 

Joseph bore the honourable surname of Justus, 
which was not improbably given him on account 
of his well-known probity. He was one of those 
who had 4 couipunicil with tin* Apisth^s all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out amongst 
them, beginning from the baptism of John,' until 
the ascension (Acts i 15, sq.). Tradition also 
accounted him one of the Seventy (Ku*H>. Hv»t. 
lire It'*, i. 12). The same historian relates (iii, 
39), mi the authority of Papins, that Joseph tin 4 
Just 'drank deadly jmisuu, mid by the grace of 
God sustained no harm.* It has been main- 
tained tint he is tin* same ns Joses nnnumied 
Birnubas, mentioned in Acts iv. 30 ; but the 
manner in which the latter is eJiurae terms! seem* 
to ]K»iiit to a dilVerent |>er*on Heinrich*, On 
Aits i. 23 ; l UinaniL in the 7 fuuh»J. Stud, und 
hritik , i. 377). — J R. B. 


1. JOSES (’Ioanjs), son of Mary and Cleojias, 
and brother of James the Less, of Simon and of 
Jude, and, consequently, one of tho«e who are 
called the ‘brethren’ of our Lord (Matt, xi ii. 55 ; 
xxvii. 5G; Mark vi. 3; xv. 40, 47). [Jamk*; 
Jude]. He was the only one of these brethren 
who was not an ajiostle — a circumstance which has 
given occasion to some unsatisfactory conjecture. 
It is perhaps more remarkable that three of them 
were apostles than that the fourth was not. 

2. JOSES [Barn aii as]. 

JOSHUA. The name y*VJ",.T, or 

is rendered by Josephus, the Septuagint, 
and the New Testament, 'Irjaous. In tin* same 
manner is spelt the name of the author of tie* 
apocryphal book Ecclesiastical. This is the 
name of four persons in the Old Testament, and 
means ichose salvation is Jehovah (compare tin* 
German name Gotthilf). The mo4 distinguished 
of the four persons, so called, who occur in the 
Old Testament, is Joshua the son of Nun, of the 
tribe of Ephraim, the assistant and Miccessor of 
Moses. 1 1 is name was originally salva- 

tion (Nuin. xiii. 8); and it seems that the subse- 
quent alteration of it b\ Moses (Nuin. xiii. 10) 
was significant, and proceeded on the same prin- 
ciple as that of Abram into Abraham (Gen. 
xvii. 5), and of Sarai into Sarah (Gen. x\ii. 15 ,. 

According to the Tscmach David , Joshua was 
horn in Egypt, in the year of the Jewish era 
2100 (n.c. 1037). In the Bible lie is first men- 
tioned as being the victorious commander of 
the Israelites in their battle against the Ainabk- 
ites at Repliidim (Kxod. xvii. 8-10). He dis- 
tinguished himself by his courage and intel- 
ligence during and after the exploration of the 
land of Canaan, on which occasion he repre- 
sented his tribe, which was that of K| hraim 
(Num. xiii., xiv.). Motes, with the divine sanc- 
tion, appointed him to command the Hrm litis, 
even during his own lifetime i Nuin. xwii. I 8-23 ; 
Dent. iii. 2S ; xxxi. 23). After the death ef 
Moses lie led the Israelites over the Jordan, fort i - 
lied a camp at Gilgal (Josh. ix. 0; x. d-Hl, 
conquered the southern and middle |*nticu* t f 
Canaan (vi.-x.), and also some of tin* n-rt'orn 
districts (ix.). But the hostile nation*, ultimo h 
subdued, were not entirely dritrii cot aind de- 
stroyed (xiii.; xxiii. 13; Judfr. i. 27-35 In 
the sewutli year after el tiring the land, it wn 
distributed among the \arioos triln*. wl o thru 
cojiiiiieuci*i| imliv iduill y to cnnph '<• ti»~ con 
quest by separate warfare \\. 13. *q. ; \\ i. 
10; xvii. 1 2, sq. . Jodmi di» 1 110 \nio « 1 
(n.r. 1127 , and was lamed at I 'Hith^rih 
(Josh. x\iv. , on Mount l’phra on. V hi t*» 
tin* Irr/nro/'p/ui or « it J i «o*§ \. 1 

29\ Joshua c. nnnaiidid tb« Jc * < tw***f> tire 
years, lint, according U» odief Jew t « i v* 

tw nit \ -*‘«*\ (ii \ « i r*. *1- / 1 * * ‘ / ' i * , ' -t i t * * ■ 

\ « ars of tie* idi • rn 2 1 s 9 *ir 1 2 , ft ** i — 

'It is written in 1 1 • s t r (D i tint J** i 
judged Lrail l»mt\ tn« v*i*S c»*4u*im . > i c 
Irom the \ « nr 2 l ss , i - » i . . . . t . t I % frrun tW i 
of M » «, to tl • n ^ir *25 In. 1 " \m •*-, - i, 1 

not L ki**wn t*» (M 1 *it f m < \* U|b» # * t •' 

t i**ii, hot ui * d*X - « s 1 *. L > r <*« i< iii , \, . 

I lot tin ^'r 1 ^ i '"i. | |o9', •!>■• \ * •« 

to tin* I/m e, }wd«Jib w ■* t**< \m»* , ( i 

tie Hrnliti** left l«\pt, ** pU\*d 0*» *' 
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during the forty years in which the Israelites 
were in the desert. She became the wife of 
Joshua, and eight prophets descended from her, 
viz. Jeremiah, Mahasia, Hanamael, Shallum, 
Baruch, Ezekiel. Some say also that Huldah 
the prophetess was her descendant.’ Some chro- 
nologers have endeavoured to reduce the rule 
of Joshua to seventeen, and others to twenty-one 
years. 

There occur some vestiges of the deeds of 
Joshua in other historians besides those of the 
Bible. Procopius mentions a Phoenician inscrip- 
tion near the city of Tingis in Mauritania, the 
sense of which in Greek was : — * Hjue?s iape v ol 
(pvyovres cctt b irpocrcoTrov ’lycrov rov Atjcttov viov 
N avij — 4 We are those who fled before the face of 
Joshua the robber, the son of Nun ’ (De Bell . 
Vandal, ii. 10). Suidas (sub voce Xa.va.av ) : — 
7 }}A£is ia/aev Xa vavaloi ovs iblco^ev 5 I yaovs 6 
t)s — ‘ We are the Canaanites whom Joshua 
the robber persecuted.* Compare Fabricii Codex 
Pseud epigraphies Veter is Testament i, i. 889, sq., 
and the doubts respecting this statement in Dale, 
De Origine et Progressu Idolatries , p. 749, sq. 

A letter of Shaubech, king of Armenia 

Minor, in the Samaritan book of Joshua (ch. 

xxvi.), styles Joshua lupus 

percussor , ‘ the murderous wolf or, according 
to another reading in the book Juchasin (p. 154, 
f. 1), and in the Shalsheleth Rakkabbalah (p. 96), 
TVQiy lupus vespertinus, 6 the evening 

wolf’ (comp. Hab. i. 8; Hottinger, llistoria 
Orientalis , Tiguri, 1651, p. 40, sq. ; Budder, 
Hist. Eccles. p. 964, sq.). A comparison of 
Hercules, according to the Phoenician and Greek 
mythology, with Joshua has been attempted by 
Hercklitz ( Quod Hercules idem sit ac Josua, 
Lipsiae, 1706, 4to.) 

The book of Joshua is so called from the per- 
sonage who occupies the principal place in the nar- 
ration of events contained therein, and may be 
considered as a continuation of the Pentateuch. It 
commences with the word W), which may be ren- 
dered thereupon it happened. Books beginning 
with what Dr. Samuel Lee calls the illative vau , 
are to be regarded as continuations of earlier 
works. The Pentateuch, and especially Deute- 
ronomy, are repeatedly referred to in the book of 
Joshua, the narration of which begins with the 
death of Moses and extends to the death of 
Joshua, embracing a chronological period of some- 
what less than thirty years. The subject of the 
book is thus briefly stated in ch. i. 5, 6 ; 6 There 
shall not any man be able to stand before thee 
all the days of thy life. As I was with Moses, 
so I will be with thee : I will not fail thee, nor 
forsake thee. Be strong and of a good courage ; 
for unto this people shalt thou divide for an 
inheritance the land which I sware unto their 
fathers to give them.’ In these two verses is also 
indicated the division of the book into two princi- 
pal portions, with reference to the conquest and the 
distribution of the land of Canaan. The conquest 
is narrated in the first twelve, and the distribution 
in the following ten chapters. In the last two 
chapters are subjoined the events subsequent to 
the distribution up to the death of Joshua. The 
history of the conquest of Canaan is a series of 
miracles, than which none more remarkable are 
recorded in any part of sacred history. The 


passage into the Promised Land, as well as that 
out of Egypt, was through water. Jericho was 
taken not by might, but by the falling of the walls 
on the blast of the trumpets of seven priests ; and 
in the war against Gibeon the day was prolonged 
to afford time for the completion of the victory. 

It is generally granted that the first twelve 
chapters form a continuous whole : although the 
author in ch. x. 13, refers to another work, he not 
merely transcribes but intimately combines the 
quotation with the tenor of his narration. It is 
certain that there sometimes occur episodes which 
seem to interrupt the chronological connection, as 
for instance the portion intervening between chs. 
i., ii., and iii. 1. Especially it has been asserted 
that the whole of the second chapter is an episode 
interposed between chapters i. and iii. ; but it 
belongs to the nature of detailed historical works 
to contain such episodes. It would not be diffi- 
cult to select analogous instances from profane 
works which are considered to be finished models 
of historiography. Even in writers who have 
most carefully digested their materials, such as 
Thucydides, Tacitus, Gibbon, Hume, Robertson, 
and others, we meet occasionally with such epi- 
sodes ; and it may be truly said that, from the 
nature of history in general, occasional digres- 
sions must occur; consequently it is an indica- 
tion of thoughtless assertion when those which are 
found in the book of Joshua are declared to prove 
a variety of authorship, if anything is meant be- 
yond the truism, that no historical writer ori- 
ginates, but only communicates, historical truth. 

We return to our subject, and assert that if the 
facts contained in the second chapter were to be 
related at all, they stand very properly between 
those of the first and third chapters, and that it 
would be difficult to find for them a more fitting 
place. 

J’he whole tenor of the first twelve chapters 
bespeaks an eye-witness who bore some part in 
the transactions. Compare the expression 
we passed over , in ch. v. 1, where the kri has 
anny, Sept. diafialveiv avrovs , Vulg. transirent. 
The Chaldee paraphrase in the Targum of Jona- 
than has also rojn ny, until they passed over , 
and so the Syriac and Arabic. On account of this 
kri and the various ancient renderings, which 
substitute the third for the first person, we must 
not lay too much stress on the usual reading, 
although we deem it correct, corresponding as it 

does to )^h, to us, in the sixth verse. But we 
rely less on such isolated expressions than on the 
circumstantial vividness of the narrative, which 
clearly indicates that the writer was an eye- 
witness. This feature is so striking that Van 
Herweden, who, in his Disputatio de libro Josuce , 
sive de diver sis ex quibus constat Josuce liber 
monumentis, deque estate qua eorum vixerunt 
auctores , Groningae, 1826, has endeavoured to 
dissect the book of Joshua into ten diflerent 
monumenta, or original documents, nevertheless, 
in page 123, says, in reference to Josh. vi. 25 : — • 
alterutrum esse verum oportet : aut impostor haec 
scripsit, aequalem se esse rerum gestarum pra3 se 
ferens, quern tamen non esset, aut revera 
scripsit iEQUALis — ‘ This was written either 
by an impostor who falsely pretended that he 
was a contemporary of the events related, or a 
contemporary really wrote it/ 
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The authority ascribed to the book of Joshua 
by the Apostles, compels us to embrace the latter 
horn of this dilemma. Therefore we maintain 
that the tirst twelve chapters were written by a 
contemporary of the events recorded, and most 
probably by Joshua himself, towards the close of 
his life. The statement that the monuments which 
he erected were extant to this day , indicates that 
he did not promulgate the book immediately after 
the events narrated (comp. iv. 9; vii. 26; viii. 
2S, 29 ; x. 27). The book could not have been 
written very long at ‘ter the time of Joshua, be- 
cause we find that Rahab was still alive when it 
was composed (vi. 29). The section from chapter 
xiii. to xxii. inclusive, which contains an account 
of the distribution of the land, seems to be 
based upon written documents, in which the pro- 
perty was accurately described. That this was 
the case is likely not merely on account of the 
peculiar nature of the diplomatic contents by 
which this 4 Doomsday Rook ’ is distinguished 
from the preceding part of Joshua, but also on 
account of the statement in chapter xviii. 4, where 
Joshua says to the children of Israel, 4 Give out 
from among you three men from each tribe : and 
1 will send them, and they shall lise, and go 
through the land, and describe it (nTYlN ’DHDD) 
according to the inheritance of them ; and they 
shall come again to me.* Compare verse G, 

4 Ye therefore shall describe the land (1 3113 H 
DX) into seven parts.’ Compare also 
verses 8 and 9, 4 And the men arose and went 
away; and Joshua charged them that went to 
describe the land, saying, Go, and walk through 
the land, and describe it, and come again to me, 
that I may here cast lots tor you before the Lord 
in Shiloh. And the men went and passed through 
the land, and described it by cities into seven 
parts in a book, and came again to Joshua to the 
host at Shiloh.’ It seems that the author of this 
section, following the 4 Doomsday Book ’ com- 
piled by the body, to which each tribe sent three 
representatives, furnished a more accurate de- 
scription than was contained in the book com- 
piled under Joshua’s direction. It may thus be 
explained how, when the various towns mentioned 
are summed up, they seem to be more than the 
towns introduced into the lists of the possessions of 
the separate tribes, and vice versa. This circum- 
stance cannot be explained by supposing a corrup- 
tion of the Hebrew text, since the text in the book 
of Joshua is particularly correct. However Judah 
had more towns than are mentioned in chapter xv. 
Zabulon had more towns than are mentioned in 
chapter xix. 15. Naphtali had more towns than 
are mentioned in xix. 35-39. This discrepancy 
arose not merely from new towns springing up, 
but also from the fact, that it was unnecessary 
to specify in the 4 Doomsday Book ’ all the inferior 
localities of the various tribes, especially since 
the constant addition subjoined to the names of 
the more important towns literally and 

their inclosures , usually translated and their 
villages ) obviates all quibbles. 

Although there is a degree of uniformity in the 
commencement and close of the descriptions of 
the various tribes, there is a considerable differ- 
ence in the contents. There is no little variety 
in the arrangement and order of the notices con- 
cerning each tribe. The boundaries are stated 
sometimes with greater, sometimes with less pre- 


cision; and in the description of the tribe of 
lssachar (xix. 17-23), they are omitted altogether. 
Such discrepancies in the mode of description 
will be found particularly striking on comparing 
chapters xiii. and xiv. with xviii. and xix. Hence 
wc inter that t lie original documents from which 
these chapters were compiled differed considerably 
in lorni, and that the compiler did not feel au- 
thorized, in his manifest endeavour after unifor- 
mity, to introduce any changes in the contents. 

The list of towns granted to the Levites in 
Josh. xxi. differs from that in 1 Clnon. vi. 39-66 
so much that we must suppose the latter to con- 
tain abstracts from a source different from that 
in the book of Joshua. That a change of cir- 
cumstances might demand changes in such lists 
becomes evident, if we consider the fate of indi- 
vidual cities. For instance, Ziklag was given to 
the tribe of Simeon (Josh. xix. 5) ; nevertheless we 
read in 1 Sam. xxvii. 6, that Aohish gave Ziklag 
to David, and therefore 4 Ziklag pertaineth to the 
kings of Judah unto this day.’ The town of Nob 
does not occur in the list of Levitical towns in the 
book of Joshua, but in the days of Saul it is styled 
D’OrDH TV, city of the priests. All this abund- 
antly proves that there took place changes in 
regard to particular places which required corre- 
sponding changes in the lists written at various 
periods. 

Since the book of Joshua contains also a de- 
scription of the territories of Reuben, Gad, and 
the half tribe of Manasseh, situated on the left 
bank of the Jordan, which tribes entered into pos- 
session before the death of Moses, the Pentateuch 
itself may be considered as one of the sources 
from which the second part of the book of Joshua 
has been compiled. That the author of the book 
of Joshua derived part of his information from the 
Pentateuch is evident, if we compare Deut. xviii. 
1, 2, and Num. xviii. 20, with Josh. xiii. 14, 33 ; 
xiv. 4. Even the unusual form is repeated 
in Joshua. Compare also Num. xxxi. 8, with 
Josh. xiii. 21 and 22. 

The author of the book of Joshua frequently 
repeats the statements of the Pentateuch in a 
more detailed form, and mentions the changes 
which had taken place since the Pentateuch was 
written. Compare Num. xxxiv. 13 and 14, 
with Josh. xiii. 7, sq. ; Num. xxxii. 37. with 
Josh. xiii. 17, sq. ; Num. xxxv. with Josh. xxi. 

There is also considerable similarity between 
the following passages in the books of Joshua and 
Judges: — Josh. xiii. 4, Judg. iii. 3; Josh. xv. 
13, sq., Judg. i. 10,20; Josh. xv. 15-19, Judg. 
i. 11-15; Josh. xv. 62, Judg. i. 21 ; Josh. xvi. 
10, Judg. i. 29; Josh. xvii. 12, Judg. i. 27; 
Josh. xix. 47, Judg. xviii. The book of Joshua 
seems to explain the text of the book of Judges by 
brief notices; as, for instance, the names Sliesha, 
Achiman, and Talmai (Josh. xv. 14), by p^yn *03 

and p:yn HI 1 ?' (comp. Judg. i. 13), and makes 
use of more regular grammatical forms, such as 

nvbv and nvnnn, instead of the more unusual 

forms in the book of Judges, H^y and JVnnn. 
For these and other equally inconclusive reasons, 
even Ilaveruick asserts that the second part of the 
book of Joshua was written after the book of 
Judges. Hiivernick particularly urges that the fact 
mentioned in Josh. xix. 47, happened according to 
Judges xviii. 2, after the death of Joshua, and 
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that the private expeditions of separate tribes 
against the inhabitants of the land of Canaan 
commenced, according to the express statement of 
the book of Judges, only after the death of Joshua. 
These assertions of H uremic k are not sufficiently 
supported by the sacred text. W e certainly learn 
from the book of Judges that the private expedi- 
tious against the Canaanites were especially fre- 
quent subsequently to the death of Joshua, but it 
is nowhere stated that no such expedition hap- 
pened before the death of Joshua. On the con- 
trary, we read in Josh. xvii. 15, that Joshua 
replied to the children of Joseph, who complained 
that their territory was not proportionate to their 
numbers, ‘ Get thee up to the wood-country, and 
cut down for thyself there in the land of the 
Perizzites and the giants.’ 

The whole position of the tribes would render 
it likely that such expeditions were as frequent 
as the hostile incursions of the Dutch boors at the 
Cape of Good Hope are into the territories of the 
Bushmen, Hottentots, and Caftres ; which incur- 
sions, if they do not lead to permanent possession, 
are frequently repeated under similar circum- 
stances. if we take this into consideration it must 
appear very doubtful, whether the facts men- 
tioned in Josh. xix. 47, and Judg. xviii. 2, are 
one and the same ; and even if they are admitted 
to be so, the priority of the book of J udges does 
not necessarily follow. 

The discourses of Caleb, Joshua, and Phinehas, 
recorded in Josh. xiii. 1-6; xiv. 6-15; xvii. 
14 ; xviii. 22, are not contained in the above- 
mentioned sources, and are either derived from 
written documents, or are the condensations of a 
witness present at their delivery. 

It seems to have been the intention of the author 
of chapters xiii.-xxii. to furnish authentic records 
concerning the arrangements made by Joshua 
after the conquest of Canaan. Since we do not 
find in the subsequent history that the tribes, after 
the death of Joshua, disagreed among themselves 
about the ownership of the land, it would appear 
that the object of the book of Joshua, as a 6 Dooms- 
day Book,’ was fully attained. The circumstance 
that the book of Joshua contains many Canaan- 
itish names of places to which the Hebrew names 
are added, seems also to indicate that the second 
part originated in an early age, when neither the 
Canaanitish name was entirely forgotten, nor the 
Hebrew name fully introduced ; so that it was 
expedient to mention both. 

In the last two chapters occur two orations of 
Joshua, in which he bids farewell to the people 
whom he had commanded. In chapter xxiv. 26, 
we read, ‘And Joshua wrote these words in 
the book of the law of God.’ The expression, 
these words , seems to refer only to his last ad- 
dress, and the subsequent resolution of the people 
to follow his example. We are here, however, 
expressly informed that Joshua did write this 
much ; and consequently, we deem it the more 
likely that he also committed to writing the other 
memorable events connected with his career, such 
as the conquest and the distribution of the land. 

Viewing all the circumstances together, we 
consider it highly probable that the whole book of 
J oshua was composed by himself up to the twenty- 
eighth verse of the last chapter ; to which a 
friendly hand subjoined some brief notices, con- 
tained in verses 29-33, concerning the death, age, 


and burial of Joshua; the continuance of his in- 
fluence upon the people ; the interment, in 
Shechem, of the bones of Joseph, which the.chil- 
dren of Israel had brought from Egypt ; and the 
death and burial of Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 
whom his son Phinehas interred in his allotment 
on Mount Ephraim. We wish, however, to imi- 
tate the modesty of Hermann Witsius, who, in 
the second edition of his Miscellanea Sacra (p. 
209), thus sums up the argument on this head : — 
‘ It seems to me that the argumentation of Huet 
has not the weight of a real demonstration, who, 
from the words just quoted — “ Joshua wrote all 
these words in the book of the law of the Lord ” — 
makes the following inference : — “ This certainly 
proves that Joshua, like Moses, wrote an account 
of his own doings, and that he subjoined his book 
to the Mosaical law, which is still its place.” 
But I say that every attentive reader will easily 
perceive that in Josh. xxiv. 26 there is not men- 
tioned the whole history of Joshua, but only the 
solemn renewal of the covenant, and that it is by 
no means stated there that another volume should 
be subjoined to the volume of the law, but only 
that the repetition of the covenant was inscribed 
in the volume of the law. But the opposite argu- 
ments also are mostly such as might easily be 
refuted. Therefore I beg leave to withhold my 
decision. 5 

The authority of the book of Joshua mainly 
rests upon the manner in which it is treated in 
other parts of the Bible. 

Besides the above allusions in the book of 
Judges, we find Joshua referred to in 1 Kings xvi. 
34 : — ‘ In his days did Hiel the Bethelite build 
Jericho : he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram, 
his first-born, and set up the gates thereof in his 
youngest son Segub, according to the word of the 
Lord, which he spake by Joshua the son of Nun.’ 
(Comp. Josh. vi. 26.) The second and third verses 
of Psalm xliv. contain a brief summary of the 
whole book of Joshua : — ‘ Thou didst drive out 
the heathen with thy hand, and plantedst them : 
thou didst afflict the 'people, and cast them out. 
For they got not the land in possession by their 
own sword, neither did their own arm save them : 
but thy right hand and thine arm, and the light 
of thy countenance, because thou hadst a favour 
unto them.’ (Compare Psalm lxviii. 12-14 ; 
Ixxviii. 54, 55 ; cxiv. 3 and 5, which refer to the 
book of Joshua.) Also, Hab. iii. 11 : ‘ The sun and 
moon stood still in their habitation,’ &c. Heb. 
xiii. 5; ‘For he hath said, I will never leave 
thee, nor forsake thee. 5 (Compare Josh. i. 5.) 
Heb. xi. 31: c By faith the harlot Rahab perished 
not with them that believed not, when she had 
received the spies with peace;’ and James ii. 25 : 
‘ Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot jus- 
tified by works, when she had received the mes- 
sengers, and had sent them out another way V 
(Compare Josh. ii. and vi. 22-25.) Acts vii. 45 : 
‘ Which (the tabernacle) also our fathers that 
came after brought in with Jesus into the pos- 
session of the Gentiles, whom God drave out 
before the face of our fathers.’ (Compare Josh. iii. 
14.) Heb. xi. 30 : ‘ By faith the walls of Jericho 
fell down, after they were compassed about seven 
days.’ (Compare Josh. vi. 1 7-23.) Heb. iv. S: 
‘ For if Jesus [Joshua] had given them rest, 
then would he not afterwards have spoken of 
another day.’ 
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The value ascribed to the book of Joshua 
will be variously estimated according to the theo- 
logical and philosophical system of the divines 
who have ventured, and who venture, to express 
their opinion on this subject. It is evident that 
writers who proceed on the supposition that nothing 
miraculous ever has happened, must, in consis- 
tency, declaie the contents of the book of Joshua 
to be fabulous, mythical, unhistorical, and even 
immoral and wicked ; while those divines who 
are convinced that miracles are possible, and 
have actually happened, find no difficulty in ad- 
mitting the authority ascribed to the book of 
Joshua in the New Testament, where it is repeat- 
edly quoted. Tiie chief stumbling-block has 
been the quotation from the book of Jasher re- 
specting the standing still of the sun and moon 
at the command of Joshua: but this subject has 
been already considered in (he article Jasher. 

The inquiry respecting the author of the book 
of Joshua, led Carpzov to a result which he thus 
expresses in his Introduction, p. 155 : c It is likely 
that Joshua himself committed to writing most of 
the contents of this book, although it cannot be 
said that he composed the whole book ; and it 
cannot be made out clearly whether Samuel, or 
some other pious person, composed the whole 
book, or only augmented and completed it by 
adding the events which happened after the death 
of Joshua.’ 

Our investigations have led us to a more definite 
result ; namely, that the book was written before 
the death of Rahab (vi. 2 6), but not immediately 
after the erection of monuments by Joshua, be- 
cause it is said that they exist until this day — 
an observation which indicates that they had been 
standing for some time. As, however, various 
opinions concerning the author, and concerning 
the so-called apparent contradictions of the book 
of Joshua, have occupied the attention of biblical 
scholars, so much so as to become themselves sub- 
jects of history, it is becoming that we furnish our 
readers with a brief survey of these rather incon- 
clusive lucubrations. 

It has been urged especially that the conquest 
of the whole country is ascribed to Joshua in 
some passages of this book, while in others, and 
in the book of Judges, it is stated that some 
portions were still to be subdued. To this we 
reply that Joshua conquered the whole country, 
so far as to render it possible for individual tribes 
and families gradually to complete its occupa- 
tion by private warfare. We read in x. 40, 

‘ Joshua smote all the country of the hills, and of 
the south ; and in xi. 16 , 6 Joshua took all that land, 
the hills, and all the south country.* It is urged 
that these passages strikingly contradict xiii. 4, 
where it is read, ‘There remaineth yet very much 
land to be possessed from the south, all the land 
of the Canaanites unto Mearah, that beside the 
Sidonians,’ &c. Here it has been overlooked, that 
the south country beside the Sidonians differs 
from the southern regions of Palestine. 

In a similar manner the distribution of the 
country ascribed to Joshua, has been said to be 
contradicted by subsequent distributions in the 
book of Judges; but we reply that the later dis- 
tribution in detail is perfectly consistent with an 
earlier general distribution. 

When the destruct ion of all the Canaanites is 
ascribed to Joshua, it is meant that none could 
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stand in battle before him, and that he destroyed 
those whom he overcame. But this is not contra- 
dicted by the fact that some Canaanites kept out 
ot the way, having taken refuge in their fastnesses, 
and that these gathered strength again after the 
days of Joshua. It has also been urged that 
Jericho and Ai, which Joshua destroyed, 0 were at 
a later period inhabited again; but this argu- 
ment seems to have no weight, and therefore re- 
quires no answer, the purpose of Joshua lieiiif 
fulfilled by the demolition of their fortifications”. 
It is also doubtful whether t he new cities stood 
oil the sites which the old ones occupied TJe- 
uiciio]. L 

^ quotation from the book of Jasher (Josh. x. 
13) is said to be contradicted by 2 Sam. i. 18, 
where it appears that this book was written in the 
days of David. But this is by no means clear 
from the passage referred to; and even if it were 
so, it would seem that the book of Jasher was an 
anthologia, augmented in the days of David. 
Others have based upon this quotation the infer- 
ence that the book of Joshua was written after 
the times of David. De Wette, in his Einlcituncj 
(Berlin, 1833, p. 219), asserts that the book of 
Joshua was written alter the Babylonian captivity. 

. Tlle mention of the book of" Jasher has given 
rise to some spurious compilations under that 
name, as well in Hebrew as in English. See 
the article Jasher. 

The Samaritans, who for dogmatical purposes 
endeavoured to depreciate the authority of per- 
sons mentioned in the latter books of* the Old 
Testament, such as Eli, Samuel, Zerubbabel, and 
others, had no such interest to attack the person 
of Joshua. Eulogius, according to Pliotii 
Codex , p. 230, states : T &v ^ayapeiTajj/ t b 7 rA r)6os 
ot fieu , 1 t](Tovu t bv Naioj ebcu tt epl ou 

M ojvaris ehre, 7 rpofprjrrji/ ryxiv aj/a(TT7)(rei KvpLos , 
etc. — ‘ The Samaritan multitude believes that 
Joshua, the son of Nnn, is the person concerning 
whom Moses said, “ The Lord will raise us up a 
prophet,” ’ &c. (Compare Lampe, Comment . in 
Evany elium Johannis , vol. i. p. 748.) The Sama- 
ritans even endeavoured to exalt the memory of 
Joshua by making him the nucleus of many strange 
legends which they embodied into their Arabic 
book of Joshua, a work which seems to have been 
compiled in the middle ages, and is quoted by 
the Rabbinical chroniclers of that period, Seplier 
Juchasin, R. Samuel, Sclmllam (f. 151), Sclial- 
scheleth (. Nakabbalah , p .96), Hottinger (lJis- 
toria Orientalis , p. 40, sq.), Zunz (Gottesdienst- 
liche Gebraisclie dcr Judcn , p. 140). Reland 
supposed that this book was written at an earlier 
period, and augmented in the middle ages; but 
it is more likely that the whole is a late compi- 
lation. (Compare Johannis Ilenrici Hottingeri 
Historia Oriental is, p. 40, sq. ; and Hottingeri 
Smegma , p. 468.) 

The so-called book of Joshua of the Samaritans 
consists of compilations from the Pentateuch, 
our book of Joshua, the books of Judges, and of 
Samuel, intermixed with many Jewish legends. 
Its compiler pretends that it is translated from 
the Hebrew into Arabic, but it was probably 
originally written in Arabic, and manifestly after 
the promulgation of the Koran, which exercised a 
perceptible intluence upon it. Compare Reland 
De Samaritanis , Dissertationes Miscellanea \ ii. 
pp. 12 and 68. The author of this compilation 
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endeavours to prove that the Samaritans are 
Israelites, and he claims for them the celebrity 
of the Jews. He attempts to turn the traditions 
of Jewish history in favour of the Samaritans. By 
his account Joshua built the temple on Mount 
Gerizim, and there established public worship ; 
the schism between Jews and Samaritans com- 
menced under Eli, who, as well as Samuel, was 
an apostate and sorcerer; after the return from 
the Babylonian exile, the Samaritan form of 
worship was declared to be the legitimate form ; 
Zerubbabel and his sacred books, which were cor- 
rupted, were authoritatively rejected ; Alexander 
the Great expressed his veneration, not for the 
Jews, but for the Samaritans ; these were op- 
pressed under the Emperor Adrian, but again 
obtained permission to worship publicly on Mount 
Gerizim. The whole book consists of a mixture 
of biblical history and legends, the manifest aim 
being to falsify facts for dogmatical purposes. 
This book terminates with the history of the 
Jewish war under Adrian. The only known 
copy of this book is that of Jos. Scaliger, which 
is now in the library at Leyden. Although the 
language is Arabic, it is written in Samaritan 
characters. Even the Samaritans themselves 
seem to have lost it. Huntington, in his Epis - 
tolce , London, 1704, p. 48, mentions that he could 
not find it at Nabulus, nor have subsequent in- 
quiries led to its discovery there. 

Besides this adulterated version of the history 
of Joshua, there exists still another in the Sama- 
ritan chronicles of Abul Phetach. See Acta 
Eruditorum Lips., anni 1691, p. 167 ; Schnur- 
rer's Samaritan ischer Briefweclisel , in Eich- 
horn’s Repertorium , ix. 54 ; a specimen by 
Schnurrer, in Paulus’s Neuem Repertorium , i. 
117, sq. 

For further information see, besides the Intro- 
ductions of Eichhorn, De W ette, and Havernick, 
the following works : Josuce Historia illustrata 
ab Andr. Masio , Antverpiae, 1574, fol. ; Sebas- 
tiani Schmidt Preelections in viii. prior a capita 
libri Josuce ; Johann is Clerici Commentarius in 
Josuam ; Johannis Drusii Annotations in loca 
difficiliora Josuce ; A. J. Osiandri Commentarius 
in Josuam , Tubing®, 1681 ; Jacobi Bonfrerii 
Commentarius in Josuam , Judices , et Ruth , 
Paris, 1631, fol.; Nic. Serarii Commentarius in 
libros Josuce , Judicum, Ruth, Regum, et Para - 
lipomenon, Mog. 1609, x. 2 vols. fol. ; Exege - 
tisches Handbuch des Alten Testamentes ; Erstes 
und drittes Stuck; Paulus Bliche, In das Buch 
Josua , in his Theologisch-exegetisches Conserva - 
torium, ii. 149, sq. ; T. J. V. D. Maurer, Com- 
mentar iiber das Buch Josua, Stuttgart, 1831 ; 
Rosenmiiller in Josuam , Lipsiae, 1833 ; George 
Bush, Notes on Joshua and Judges , New York, 
1838. 

The other persons of this name in the Bible are : 

Joshua, a Beth-shemite (1 Sam. vi. 14, 18), an 
Israelite, the owner of the field into which the cart 
came which bore the ark on its return from the 
land of the Philistines. 

Joshua (2 Kings xxiii. 8), the governor of the 
city of Jerusalem at the commencement of the 
reign of Josiali. 

Joshua, the son of Josedec (Hagg. i. 1, 12, 14 ; 
Zech. iii. 1, 3, 9 ; vi. 1 1), a high-priest in the time 
of Haggai and Zechariah [Jeshua]. 


JOSIAH. 

JOSIAH OrWN\ God-healed ; Sept. ’Was), 
seventeenth king of Judah, and son of Amon, 
whom he succeeded on the throne in b.c. 698, at 
the early age of eight years, and reigned thirty- 
one years. 

As Josiah thus early ascended the throne, we 
may the more admire the good qualities which 
he manifested, seeing, as Coquerel remarks, 
6 qu’il est difficile de recevoir une bonne educa- 
tion sur le trone’ ( Biographie Sacree, p. 305). 
Avoiding the example of his immediate prede- 
cessors, he ‘ did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord, and walked in all the ways of David 
his father, and turned not aside to the right hand 
or to the left * (2 Kings xxii. 1, 2 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 1, 2). So early as the sixteenth year of 
his age he began to manifest that enmity to idol- 
atry in all its forms which distinguished his 
character and reign ; and he was not quite twenty 
years old when he proclaimed open war against 
it, although more or less favoured by many men 
of rank and influence in the court and kingdom. 
He then commenced a thorough purification of 
the land from all taint of idolatry, by going 
about and superintending in person the operations 
of the men who were employed in breaking down 
idolatrous altars and images, and cutting down 
the groves which had been consecrated to idol- 
worship. His detestation of idolatry could not 
have been more strongly expressed than by ran- 
sacking the sepulchres of the idolatrous priests of 
former days, and consuming their bones upon 
the idol altars before they were overturned. Yet 
this operation, although unexampled in Jewish 
history, was foretold 326 years before Josiah 
was born, by the prophet who was commissioned 
to denounce to Jeroboam the future punishment 
of his sin. He even named Josiah as the person 
by whom this act was to be performed ; and said 
that it should be performed in Betli-el, which was 
then a part of the kingdom of Israel (1 Kings 
xiii. 2). All this seemed much beyond the range 
of human probabilities. But it was performed 
to the letter ; for Josiah did not confine his pro- 
ceedings to his own kingdom, but went over a 
considerable part of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Israel, which then lay comparatively desolate, 
with the same object in view ; and at Beth*el, in 
particular, executed all that the prophet had fore- 
told (2 Kings xxiii. 1-19 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3-7, 
32). In these proceedings Josiah seems to have been 
actuated by an absolute hatred of idolatry, such 
as no other king since David had manifested, and 
which David had scarcely occasion to manifest in 
the same degree. 

In the eighteenth year of his reign and the 
twenty-sixth of his age, when the land had been 
thoroughly purified from idolatry and all that be- 
longed to it, Josiah proceeded to repair and 
beautify the temple of the Lord. In the course 
of this pious labour, the high-priest Hilkiah dis- 
covered in the sanctuary a volume, which proved 
to contain the books of Moses, and which, from the 
terms employed, seems to have been considered 
the original of the law as written by Moses. On 
this point there has been much anxious discussion 
and some rash assertion. Some writers of the 
German school allege that there is no external 
evidence — that is, evidence beside the law itself — 
that the book of the law existed till it was thus 
produced by Hilkiah. This assertion it is the less 
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necessary to answer here, as it is duly noticed in 
the art. Pentateuch. But it may be observed 
that it is founded very much on the fact that the 
king was greatly astonished when some parts of 
the law were read to him. It is indeed perfectly 
manifest that he had previously been entirely 
ignorant of much that he then heard ; and he 
rent his clothes in consternation when he found 
that, with the best intentions to serve the Lord, he 
and all his people had been living in the neglect 
of duties which the law declared to be of vital 
importance. It is certainly difficult to account 
for this ignorance. Some suppose that all the 
copies of the law had perished, and that the king 
had never seen one. But this is very unlikely, 
but however scarce complete copies may have 
been, the pious king was likely to have been the 
possessor of one. The probability seems to be 
that the passages read were those awful denun- 
ciations against disobedience with which the book 
of Deuteronomy concludes, and which from some 
cause or other the king had never before read, or 
which had never before produced on his mind the 
same strong conviction of the imminent dangers 
under which the nation lay, as now when read to 
him from a volume invested with a character so 
venerable, and brought with such interesting cir- 
cumstances under his notice. 

The king in his alarm sent to Hnldah ‘ the 
prophetess,’ for her counsel in this emergency 
[Huldah] : her answer assured him that, although 
the dread penalties threatened by the law had 
been incurred and would be inflicted, he should 
be gathered in peace to his fathers before the days 
of punishment and sorrow came. 

It was perhaps not without some hope of avert- 
ing this doom that the king immediately called 
the people together at Jerusalem, and engaged 
them in a solemn renewal of the ancient covenant 
with God. When this had been done, the Pass- 
over was celebrated with careful attention to the 
directions given in the law, and on a scale of 
unexampled magnificence. But all was too late; 
the hour of mercy had passed ; for i the Lord 
turned not from the fierceness of his great wrath, 
wherewith his anger was kindled against Judah 1 
(2 Kings xxii. 3-20; xxiii. 21-27; 2 Chron. 
xxxiv. 8-33; xxxv. 1-19). 

That removal from the world which had been 
promised to Josiah as a blessing, was not long 
delayed, and was brought about in a way which 
he had probably not expected. His kingdom was 
tributary to the Chaldaean empire ; and when 
Pharaoh-necho, king of Egypt, sought a passage 
through his territories, on an expedition against 
the Chaldaeans, Josiah, with a very high sense of 
the obligations which his vassalage imposed, 
refused to allow the march of the Egyptian army 
through his dominions, and prepared to resist the 
attempt by force of arms. Necho was very un- 
willing to engage in hostilities with Josiah : the 
appearance of the Hebrew army at Megiddo, 
however, brought on a battle, in which the king 
of Judah was so desperately wounded by arrows 
that his attendants removed him from the war- 
chariot, and placed him in another, in which he 
was taken to Jerusalem, where he died. No king 
that reigned in Israel was ever more deeply la- 
mented by all his subjects than Josiah : and we 
are told that the prophet composed on the occa- 
sion an elegiac ode, which was long preserved 


among the people, but which is not now in 
existence (2 Kings xxiii. 29-37 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
20-27). 

1. JOTHAM (Dni\ God is upright; Sept. 
'IcodOap), the youngest of Gideon’s seventy legiti- 
mate sons ; and the only one who escaped when 
the rest were massacred by the order of Abimelech. 
When the fratricide was made king by the people 
ofShechem, the young Jotham was so daring as 
to make his appearance on Mount Gerizim for the 
purpose of lifting up a protesting voice, and of 
giving vent to his feelings. This he did in a 
beautiful parable, wherein the trees are represented 
as making choice of a king, and bestowing on the 
bramble the honour which the cedar, the olive, 
and the vine would not accept. The obvious aj)- 
pli cation, which indeed Jotham failed not himself 
to point out, must have been highly exasperating 
to Abimelech and his friends ; but the speaker 
lied, as soon as he had delivered his parable, to 
the town of Beer, and remained there out of his 
brother's reach. We hear no more of him; but 
three years after, if then living, he saw the ac- 
complishment of the malediction he had pro- 
nounced (Judg. ix. 5-21). 

2. JOTHAM, tenth king of Judah, and son of 
Uzziah, whom he succeeded in n.c. 758, at the age 
of twenty-five: he reigned sixteen years. His 
father having during his last years been excluded 
by leprosy from pubic life [Uzziah], the govern- 
ment was administered by his son. Jotham pro- 
fited by the experience which the reign of his father, 
and of the kings who preceded him, afforded, and 
he ruled in the fear of God, although he was 
unable to correct all the corrupt practices into 
which the people had fallen. His sincere inten- 
tions were rewarded with a prosperous reign. He 
was successful in his wars. The Ammonites, 
who had ‘ given gifts ’ as a sort of tribute to 
Uzziah, but had ce;ised to do so after his leprosy 
had incapacitated him from governing, were con- 
strained by Jotham to pay for three years a heavy 
tribute in silver, wheat, and barley (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 8 ; xxvii. 5, G). Many important public 
works were also undertaken and accomplished 
by Jotham. The principal gate of the temple was 
rebuilt by him on a more magnificent scale ; the 
quarter of Ophel, in Jerusalem, was strengthened 
by new fortifications ; various towns were built 
or rebuilt in the mountains of Judah ; and castles 
and towers of defence were erected in the wilder- 
ness. Jotham died greatly lamented by his 
people, and was buried in the sepulchre of the 
kings (2 Kings xv. 38; 2 Chron. xvii. 3-9). 

JUBAL (b-)\ jubilum , i. e. music; Sept. 
Tou/8aA), one of Cains descendants, son of 
Lamech and Adah. He is described as the in- 
ventor of the humor , and the ngab , 

rendered in our version ‘ the liar}) and the organ,’ 
but perhaps more properly ‘ the lyre and mouth- 
organ,’ or Pandean pipe (Gen. iv. 21) [Music]. 

JUBILEE (^OVn or merely ^3*^ , as in 

Lev. xxv. 2S ; Sept, eroy t r\s d</>e<rews, or simply 
ixc()((Tis ; Vulg. Aiums Jubilei , or Jub ileus), ac- 
cording to some a period of fifty years, according 
to others, of forty-nine years, the termination of 
which led to certain great changes in the con- 
dition of the Hebrews, all of which seem to have 
been designed and fitted to bring about from time 
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to time a restoration of the original social state 
instituted by Moses, and so to sustain in its unim- 
paired integrity the constitution of which he was 
the author. We remark at the commencement; 
that notwithstanding the many great names which 
favour the shorter period — namely, forty-nine 
years — we consider that the language of Scripture 
is very clear in behalf of the longer one : an opinion 
for which it would be easy to marshal at least as 
many and as great authorities as for the other. 
Many of these authorities may be found mentioned 
in the most recent tractate with which we are ac- 
quainted on the subject, that of J. T. Kranold, De 
Anno Hebrceo Jubilceo , Gotting. p. 23. In the 
same piece the reader may find a pretty full dis- 
cussion respecting the derivation and import of 
the term Jubilee (p. 18 sq.) ; of which it may 
suffice here to say that, while difference of opinion 
prevails as to its exact signification — and hence 
appears the propriety of the course taken by King 
James's translators in retaining the original word 
itself — the root-idea of the word seems to be con- 
nected with two external acts — -flowing (Gen. vi. 
17) and sounding (Gen. iv. 21), which are ob- 
viously one and the same in different aspects ; 
for sound is but the flow of breath or wind, as a 
stream is the flow of water. From this idea of 
pouring forth came the particular meaning of the 
term Jubilee, as employed in relation to the year 
so called, which was announced and introduced 
by the blast of a trumpet, the signal for the dis- 
solution of certain existing arrangements, and a 
general system of restitution : whence is seen the 
propriety of that translation of the Hebrew which 
the Seventy give, tros ou^eVeojs, ‘ year of release 5 
or ‘ restoration.’ And as the restitutions which 
then took place were occasions of joy to thousands, 
so the term Jubilee came to imply a period of 
general gladness. 

Intimately connected with the Jubilee was 
another singular Mosaic institution, namely, the 
Sabbatical year. On this account we shall speak 
briefly of the latter, as preparatory to a right 
understanding of the former. 

While yet wandering in the wilderness, and 
therefore, before they had entered ‘ the land of 
promise,’ the children of Israel received from 
the lips of their great legislator the following 
law — ‘ six years thou shalt sow thy land, and 
shalt gather in the fruits thereof: but the 
seventh year thou shalt let it rest ; that thine 
ox and thine ass may rest, and the son of 
thy handmaid and the stranger may be refreshed ’ 
(Exod. xxiii. 10 sq.). This injunction is re- 
peated in Lev. xxv. 1-7, where it stands as 
proceeding immediately from the Lord. The 
land is to keep ‘ a sabbath for the Lord.’ It is 
added — ‘that which groweth of its own accord of 
thy harvest thou shalt not reap, neither gather the 
grapes of thy vine undressed. And the sabbath 
of the land shall be] meat for you; for thee, and 
for thy servant, and for thy cattle.’ Then in im- 
mediate sequence follows the law relating to the 
Jubilee (Lev. xxi. 8). ‘And thou shalt num- 
ber seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times 
seven years, forty and nine years; then shalt thou 
cause the trumpet of the Jubilee to sound in the 
tenth day of the seventh month, in the day of 
atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound 
throughout all your land. And ye shall lialloio 
the fiftieth year , and proclaim liberty throughout 


all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof ; and 
ye shall return every man unto his possession and 
unto his family. A Jubilee shall that fiftieth 
year be unto you. Ye shall not sow, neither reap 
that which groweth of itself in it, nor gather the 
grapes of thy vine undressed ; for it is the Jubilee ; 
it shall be holy unto you ; ye shall eat tire increase 
thereof out of the field. And if thou sell ought 
unto thy neighbour or buyest ought, according to 
the number of years after the Jubilee thou shalt 
buy, and according to the fewness of years (to the 
ensuing Jubilee) thou shalt diminish the price of 
it, for according to the number of the fruits (or 
harvests) doth he sell. And the land shall yield 
her fruits, and ye shall eat your fill and dwell 
therein in safety. I will command my blessing 
upon you in the sixth year (‘ in six years ’ con- 
jectures Michaelis, Comment . vol. i. p. 290), and 
it shall bring forth fruit for three years. And ye 
shall sow the eighth year and eat of old fruit 
until the ninth year. The land shall not be sold 
for ever, for the land is mine ; in all the land of 
your possession ye shall grant a redemption for 
the land ’ (Lev. xxv. 8-24). Land might be re- 
deemed by a kinsman or by the party who sold it ; 
but in the Jubilee year it must return to its 
original proprietor. Dwelling-houses within a 
walled city might be redeemed within the first 
year; if not redeemed within the space of a full 
year they became the freehold of the purchaser. 
The houses of villages were to be counted as the 
fields of the country. The cities and houses of 
the Levites were redeemable at any time, and 
could never be held longer than the ensuing 
Jubilee : the field of the suburbs of their cities 
might not be sold (vers. 25-38). Israelites who 
were hired servants (Israelitish ftond-servants were 
not allowed) might serve till the year of Jubilee, 
when they returned to their possessions. A He- 
brew sold as a slave to a foreigner resident in 
Palestine was redeemable by himself or relatives 
at any time, by making payment according to the 
number of years to elapse before the next Jubilee ; 
but at the Jubilee such bondsman was, rmder all 
circumstances, to be set at liberty (vers. 39-55). 
The only exception to this system of general re- 
stitution was in the case of property set apart and 
devoted to the Divine service — ‘Every devoted 
thing is most holy unto the Lord; none devoted 
shall be redeemed ’ (Lev. xxvii. 28-29). 

With these scriptural details the account given 
by Josephus ( Antiq . iii. 12. 3) substantially 
agrees. The latter, however, states that in the 
year of Jubilee ‘debtors are freed from their 
debts.’ And in regard to the restitution of land, 
he says, c when the Jubilee is come, which name 
denotes liberty, he that sold the land and he that 
bought it meet together, and make an estimate on 
one band of the fruits gathered, and on the other 
of the expenses laid out upon it. If the fruits 
gathered come to more than the expenses laid out, 
he who sold it takes the land again ; but if the 
expenses prove more than the fruits, the present 
possessor receives of the former owner the differ- 
ence, and leaves the land to him ; and if the fruits 
received and the expenses laid out prove equal, 
the present possessor relinquishes it to the former 
owner.’ 

Our object in making this quotation is not 
merely to aflbrd an illustration of the way in 
which the law of release was worked, but to show 
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that the Jewish historian speaks of the law as a 
reality, as a present reality, as something in 
actual operation: the importance of which evi- 
dence will piesently appear. 

The time required by the Sabbatical year and 
by the Jubilee to be rescued from the labours of 
the licit I, was very considerable. Strictly inter- 
preted the language we have cited would takeout 
of the ordinary course of things every sixth, 
seventh, and eighth year, during each successive 
septenary, till the circle of fifty years was in each 
period completed. Nay more, the old store, pro- 
duced in the sixth year, was to last until the ninth 
year, lor the sixth year was to bring forth fruits 
for three years. 

The reader lias now before him the whole of 
this extraordinary piece of legislation, which, 
viewed in all its hearings — in its ellects on human 
labour, on character, on religious institutions and 
observances, as well as on the general condition 
of society, no less than on the productiveness of 
the land, and the means of sustenance to its 
inhabitants — is wholly unparalleled by any event 
in the history of the world. But are we therefore 
to disbelieve and reject it? The admission that 
these laws were not only given hut executed, is of 
course an acknowledgment of the divinity of the 
Mosaic institutions : an acknowledgment which 
involves the further recognition ol* miracle — 
indeed of a continually revolving cycle of mi- 
racles. Such a recognition, however, is opposed to 
what some theologians, with a strange perversion 
of the name, have regarded as a first principle in 
their system, namely, that miracles are inadmis- 
sible, either as being impossible or improbable. 
Accordingly, since the existence of the law is un- 
questionable, its execution has been denied. 

We at once admit that the Scriptures do not 
afford strictly historical data by which we are 
enabled to prove that the law was carried into 
effect in the earlier periods of the Jewish state. 
But how rash to deduce a positive conclusion 
from a mere negation ! In order that such an 
inference should possess any weight, it is necessary 
to show that the sacred history was designed and 
fitted to give a complete detail of all that con- 
cerned the Hebrew nation, and specially to ex- 
hibit in actual operation the laws given by Moses. 
No such aim have the Scriptures in view, no such 
office do they execute; nor are we sure that 
their credibility would he at all enhanced, did 
they appear framed for any such unlikely, not to 
say suspicious, purpose. 

There are some presumptions in favour of the 
reality of the laws under consideration. The re- 
curring periods of seven years are in keeping with 
the institution of the seventh day as a Sabbath 
for man and beast. The aim in both is similar — 
needful repose. The leading idea involved in the 
Jubilee — namely, restitution — also harmonizes 
with the fundamental principles of the Mosaic 
system. The land was God’s, and was entrusted 
for use to the chosen people in such a way that 
every individual had his portion. A power of per- 
petual alienation would have been a virtual denial 
of God’s sovereign rights, while the law of Jubilee 
was one continued recognition of them. The 
conception is purely theocratical in its whole 
character and tendencies. The theocracy was of 
such a nature as to disallow all subordinate 
thrones, principalities, and powers and conse- 
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quently, to demand entire equality on the part 
of the people. But the power of* perpetual aliena- 
tion ni regard to land would have soon given rise 
to the greatest inequalities of social condition, pre- 
senting what modern states have, alas! exhibited 
hut too much of— splendid afllnence on one side 
and sordid pauperism on the other. But these 
laws tended to .preserve the original level which 
had a divine origin ; for they would prevent vast 
accumulations, restrain cupidity, preclude do- 
mestic tyranny, and constantly remind rich and 
poor of their essential equality in themselves, 
in the state, and before God. A passage in 
Deuteronomy (xv. 4), when rightly understood, as 
in the marginal translation— 4 to the end that there 
he no poor among you’ — seems expressly to de- 
clare that the aim in view, at least, of the Sabba- 
tical release, was to prevent the rise of any great 
inequality of social condition, and thus to pre- 
serve unimpaired the essential character of the 
theocracy. Equally benevolent in its aim and 
tendency does this institution thus appear, show- 
ing how thoroughly the great Hebrew legislator 
cared and provided for individuals, instead of 
favouring classes. Beginning with a narrow cycle 
of seven days, lie went on to a wider one of as 
many years, embracing at last seven times seven 
annual revolutions, seeking in all his arrange- 
ments rest for man and beast, and, by a happy 
personification, rest even for the brute earth ; and 
in the rest which he required for human beings, 
providing for that more needful rest of mind 
which the sharp competitions and eager rivalries 
of modern society deny to ten thousand times ten 
thousand. As being of a benign character and 
tendency, the law of the Sabbatical and Jubilee 
year is in accordance with (lie general spirit of 
the Mosaic legislation, and appears not unworthy 
of its divine origin. 

Warburton adduced this law (Divine Legation 
of Moses) in order to show that Moses was in 
truth sent and sustained by God, since nothing 
but a divine power could have given the neces- 
sary supplies of food in the sixth year. That 
there is some force in this argument no unpreju- 
diced person can well deny : how much surprised 
then will the reader be, after perusing the forego- 
ing remarks, to find Michaelis (Comment, i. 389, 
note) speaking thus:- — 4 This proof would in plain 
English amount to this : this law is so extremely 
absurd , that lie who gave it must necessarily have 
been sent from God, because none but God is 
capable of counteracting the destructive effects of 
such a law.’ 

To our mind, we remark in continuation of 
these presumptive evidences, there is something 
noble, as well as self-relying in the annunciation 
of these laws in the desert, ere yet the land was 
gained, as a part of a general system of religious 
and social polity, before a horde rather than a 
nation, a people thirsting for a tranquil settlement, 
and therefore hostile to any mere illusions, and 
likely to visit on their author's head such fond 
notions as, according to Michaelis, these com- 
mands appeared. And why, if the attempt was 
unreal or unsupported, why this legislation for 
future times? Why, unless Moses was supported 
by a consciousness of a divine guidance, this risk 
of provoking either the ridicule or the disgust of 
his wandering tribes? In truth, however, Moses 
in these laws lays the foundation, while yet in 
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the wilderness, of institutions which were in full 
harmony with the entire system which he said 
he had received of God. 

But these laws either emanated from Moses, or 
they did not. If they did not, they arose after 
the settlement in Canaan, and are of such a na- 
ture as to convict their fabricator of imposture, if, 
indeed, any one could have been found so daring 
as to bring forth laws implying institutions which 
did not exist, and which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances could not find permanence, even if 
they could ever be carried into operation at all. 
But if these laws emanated from Moses, is it 
credible that he would have given utterance to 
commands which convict themselves of impos- 
sibility ? or caused the rise of institutions, which, 
if unsupported of heaven, must come to a speedy 
termination, and in so doing act to his own dis- 
credit as a professed divine messenger? There is 
a species of self-confidence, there is a moral 
daring which of itself vindicates its divine origin : 
the case before us seems to be an instance. 

Nor can we see that the law is either ‘ absurd 1 
or ‘pernicious 9 (Michaelis, ut supra). That for 
its successful execution special divine aid was 
needful, we by no means deny ; but the Mosaic 
polity was in its origin, and in its very nature, 
special, and, c according to the Scriptures,’ received 
special aid of God. 

So far as the system of restitution is concerned, 
we see nothing but what the power of law and. 
the authority of religion were capable of bringing 
about. But could the land sustain the people ? 
Why not % Palestine had a most fertile soil. 
Every man having land, would be a husband- 
man, and therefore every part would be carefully 
tilled. And as his sustenance and that of his 
family would, in the case of each proprietor, 
depend, not only on his industry but his fore- 
thought, on making provision not for a contingent 
but a certain want ; so every head of a house 
would labour wisely and well, and husband with 
due care for the year of rest : thus, while making 
provision for his bodily wants, rising in a proper 
self-respect, and cultivating many important 
moral qualities. Besides, a year of rest was a 
great thing to work for ; which would sharpen all 
a man’s faculties and quicken his hands ; and 
when at length the wished for time arrived, 
the excellence of character which the system 
fostered would save the licence from abuse, if not 
turn it to most important intellectual and re- 
ligious purposes. We shall be much deceived in 
our estimate of the moral and social effects of the 
Jubilee, if we judge from what is probable in 
regard to the overworked, uninstructed, and irre- 
ligious thousands which crowd our modern cities or 
cover our fields. On the possibility of the land’s 
affording sufficient food, we find the following 
important passage in Palfrey’s c Lectures on the 
Jewish Scriptures ,’ Boston, 1841, vol. i. p. 303: 
( I find no difficulty arising from any inadequacy 
of the produce of six years to afford sustenance to 
the people for seven. To say that this was in- 
tended would merely be to say that the design 
was that the consumption of each year should 
only amount on an average to six-sevenths of 
its produce. In such an arrangement it can- 
not be thought that there was anything imprac- 
ticable. There are states of this Union which 
export yearly more than half their produce, ( 


and subsist substantially on the remainder, 
their imports consisting mostly of luxuries. 
Again, in England nearly three quarters of the 
families are engaged in commerce, manufactures, 
professions, and unproductive pursuits ; but in 
Judaea every man was a producer of food, with 
the advantage of a fine climate and a rich soil.’ 
The remainder is worth consulting. 

It may be of some importance to remark that 
those who believe that these laws were good, and 
were also executed, are not therefore required to 
maintain that the regular and intended series of 
things was never interrupted. The promises of 
God are in all cases conditioned on human obedi- 
ence. This condition is expressly laid down in 
the case before us (Lev. xxv. 18, 36, 38). At the 
same time, the silence of the sacred history before 
the captivity looks as if the law in question was so 
uninterruptedly, regularly, and as a matter of 
course, observed from Jubilee to Jubilee, that no 
occasion transpired for remark. In history, as in 
every day life, more is said of the exceptional 
than the periodical and the ordinary. 

The tenor of these observations will probably 
lead the reader to consider it a somewhat sur- 
prising assertion, that these laws were not executed 
before the Babylonish exile ; yet such is the state- 
ment of Winer ( JReal-icorterb . s. v. ‘ Jubeljahr") 
and De Wette ( Lehrb . der Archiiol. p. 158). Some 
passages of Scripture are referred to, which aie 
thought to imply the truth of this position, as 
1 Kings xxi. 2; Isa. v. 8; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 21; 
Lev. xxvi. 34. Our space does not allow us to 
go into a critical examination of these texts, but 
we may say, that having carefully considered 
their import and bearing, we cannot find in them 
the alleged implication. 

For the opposite view, there is, in agreement 
with the general tenor of this article, some posi- 
tive evidence which must be briefly indicated. 
The Roman historian Tacitus bears witness to 
the observance of the Sabbatical year at least, in 
the following terms: — ‘Septimo die otium pla- 
cuisse ferunt, quod is finem laborum tulerit ; dein 
blandiente inertia, septimum quoque annum ig- 
navise datum :’ ‘They give the seventh day to ease 
because it put an end to labours; moreover, 
through the allurements of idleness, the seventh 
year also is given to inactivity’ (Tac. Hist. v. 4). 
Of course this is an enemy’s version, but the 
evidence is distinct, pointed, and unquestionable. 
We find another strong evidence furnished by 
Josephus (Antiq. xiv. 10. 6), where, giving cer- 
tain decrees of Julius Caesar in the terms in which 
they were issued, he records these words : — 

‘ Caesar hath ordained that the Jews pay a tribute 
yearly excepting the seventh , which they call the 
Sabbatical year , because thereon they neither 
receive the fruits of their trees, nor do they sow their 
land further on he says : c every year, the seventh 
year excepted, which they call the Sabbatic year, 
whereon they neither plough nor receive the pro- 
duct of their trees.’ Another testimony is found 
in 1 Macc. vi. 49 : ‘ for they came out of the 
city (Bethura), because they had no victuals there 
to endure the siege, it being a year of rest to 
the land' In Ezekiel a passage occurs, where 
beyond a question the year of Jubilee is intended 
(xlvi. 17) : ‘if he give a gift of his inheritance to 
one of his servants, then it shall be his to the year 
of liberty .’ But there is a passage in Isaiah (lxi. 
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I, 2) which appears to us to furnish remarkable 
and satisfactory evidence that the Jubilee itself 
was observed before the captivity : — ‘The spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings unto the 
meek, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
the opening of the prison to them that are bound, 
to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord 

The words of Isaiah we consider very strong. 
It is admitted that they allude to the year of 
Jubilee (Kranold De Anno Jubilceo, p. SO) — but 
then they are poetry, not history. Why, what a 
purblind objection is this! The clear implications 
of poetry are the best and truest history, for they 
are an appeal to what is generally known and 
recognised in the public mind. There would 
have been no pertinency in the words of Isaiah, 
had not the Jubilee been a thing of which the 
world around him had actual experience j just 
as the force and import of the words do not 
appear to the mind of a modern reader, until he 
is acquainted with the Mosaic laws, and the 
Jewish observances on the point. 

If, however, the essential element of this system 
of law, namely the Sabbatical year, was, as we 
have seen, an established institution in the days of 
Tacitus, Josephus, the Maccabees, Ezekiel, and 
Isaiah, we think the fair and legitimate inference 
is in favour of those laws having been long pre- 
viously observed, probably from the early periods 
of the Hebrew republic. Their existence in a 
declining state of the commonwealth cannot 
he explained without seeking their origin nearer 
the fountain-head of those pure, living waters, 
which, with the force of all primitive enthusiasm, 
easily ell eel ed great social wonders, especially 
when divinely guided anti divinely sustained.— 

J. 1L R. 

JUD/EA, the southernmost of the three ili vi- 
sions of the Holy Land. It denoted tin* kingdom 
of Judah as distinguished from that of Israel. 
Hut after Ihe captivity, as most of the exiles who 
returned belonged to the kingdom nf Judah, the 
name Jinhea ( Judah) was applied general lv to 
the whole nf Palestine west of the Jordan (Hag. 

*• 1, I I ; ii. 2). Under the Romans, in the time 
of Christ, Palestine was divided into Juibea, (» i- 
lilce, and Samaria (John iv. I, 3 ; Acts ix. 31), 
the last including the whole of the southern 
part west nf the Jordan. Hut this division was 
only observed as a political and hieal distinction, 
fur the sake nf indicating the part of the enimlry, 
ju*t as we use the name nf a county (Matt. ii. 
l,f>; iii I ; iv.2J; Luke i. fiJ); hut when the 
whole of Palestine was to be indieated in a 
general way, the term Joda-a was still employed. 

I Inis persons in Galilee and elsewhere fljxike of 
going to Juibea (John vii. 3; xi. 7), to itUlin 
guisli the | wirt nt Palestine to wlueli they were 
proceeding; but wIm'u persons in Koine and oiler 
pliers spoke of Judina (Arts vxviii. 21). they 
used the word as a general denomination for the 
country nt the Jews, or Palestine. Indeed, the 
name serins to hnve had n more extensive appli- 
cation than even to Palestine west nf the .Jordan. 

It denoted nil the dominions nf Herod the (Heat. 
\'ho was called king of Jiidj'u; mid iiincli of 
these lay beyond the river. After the death nf 
Herod, however, the Judaa to which Ins son 
An helms snrcrrdi'd was only the southern pro- 
vince so called (Mult. ii. 22); which nflcrwuid* 
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became a Roman province dependent on Svria 
and governed by procurators, and this was its con- 
dition during our Lord's ministry. It was after- 
wards for a time partly under the dominion of 
Herod Agrippa the elder (Acts xii. 1-Pjj, but 
on Ins death it reverted to its former condition 
under the Romans. 

It is only Juibea, in the provincial sense, that 
requires our present notice, the country at large 
being described in the article Palestine. In 
this sense, lunvever, it was much more extensive 
than the domain of the tribe of Judah, even inure 
so than the kingdom of the same name. There 
are no materials for describing its limits with 
precision; but it included the ancient territories 
of Judah, Renjamin, Dan, Simeon, and jmt of 
Ephraim. It is, however, not correct to de*cril>e 
Iduma*a as not anciently belonging to Judah. 
The Idumaea of laler times, or that which l>e- 
longed to Judaea, was the southern jiart of the 
ancient Judah, into which the lilumaum had 
intruded during the exile, and die annexation of 
which to Judtca only restored what had anciently 
belonged to it. 

In the rabbinical writings Jud.ra, as a division 
of Palestine, is frequently called 4 the sooth.* or 
‘the south country,’ to distinguish it from Galilee, 
which was called 4 the north’ (Lightfoot, ('horoy. 
Cent. xii.). The distinction of the tril>e of Judah 
into 4 the Mountain,' 4 the Plain,' anil 4 the Vale/ 
which we meet w ith in the Old Testament Nnm. 
xiii. 30), was preserved under the mure extended 
denomination of Judrea. The Mountain, or hill 
country of Jinhea (Jndi. xxi. 1 1 ; Luke i. 30 , 
was that c broad back of mountains,* as Lightfoot 
calls it ( ('horocj . Cent, xi.), which tills the centre 
of the country from Hebron northward to U vontl 
Jerusalem. The Plain was the low country 
towards the sea-coast, and seems to have included 
not only the broad plain which extmds Ixrtwren 
the sea and the hill country, but the lower j-uts 
of the hilly region itself in that direction. Tlnu 
the ruhhins allege that from Hwluvroii to the mm m 
one region (7*. llinos. Shrvi\th % ix. 2 . The I ale 
is defined by the rabbins as extending from Kn- 
gedi to Jericho ( Light lixit, I 'finer yon, § 2 ; from 
which, mid other indications, ii erun to Live 
included such }»art.s of the Ghor, < r great plain » f 
the Jordan, us lay within the territory of JmWi v. 
This appropriation of the It r ins h fir j ri ft ruble to 
that of suiiiu writers, such as l.ighlh* t, win 
jmse ‘the Plain’ to be the lit id ] la n of tie 
Jordan, and ‘the \ alley * to lw the b « r? v n 1 1 e\ 
nf the Mime river. that vihicli is calhd 
1 1 r \ldt r/iMV o f Ju Uni, was tin wild fciwl in- 
hospitable region Ivon/ eastward nf J* ru+iPm. in 
the direction of the Jordan no I I )• id Vs |-i 
xl. 3 ; Matt. iii. I ; L ik« i. Ml , in, ! I We 
may Imve some imteai of t !*•* e\t»t-t i*«^tbw9nl 
w I >ic*li Jot hr i hud obtain* 1. from J^«| cwll %• 
Jeriwwleiu the n litre c f 1 1 « n mtrv /** /!«<* 
Jutl. in. 3. op; winch <s rm^rkabb, it** t# *t 
Jrrtisnlem was on i mill v ill t^" f #( 

Imrder of the trils* ol Ju < ! nil 111 I v t, I * tie*,-* 
tbe bre-oltb id tin cvtunti V iuc\tf»-hi^ fe*ei the 
Jordmi to J«*|*|«i, w n'li *' - si t tt dui rtv w 
in Jtnl»i i. It v« mo- It further t#» !*se i^ftb 0 e 
Utumbiry I iv , we milieu l«*- ur w . • li j ■**€«• 
we lire ona* *piH*llVs| with t *e *<tr f V * **h f 
utlierw «e U rta a, wb »h 1^ wn lav d# 

lioniiibir) line I wl\% rs n Jud t*i ai d Sin* v • Tie 

vi J 
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mere fact that Josephus makes Jerusalem the 
centre of the land seems to prove that the pro- 
vince did not extend so far to the south as the 
ancient kingdom of the same name. As the 
southern boundary of Judaea was also that of the 
whole country, the questions connected with it 
belong to the article Palestine ; and it is only 
necessary to remark that Josephus places the 
southern boundary of the Judaea of the time of 
Christ at a village called Jardan, on the coniines 
of Arabia Petraea. No place of this name lias 
been found ; and the indication is very indistinct, 
from the fact that all the country which lay be- 
yond the Idumaea of those times was then called 
Arabia. In fixing this boundary, Josephus re- 
gards Idumaea as part of Judaea, for he imme- 
diately after reckons that as* one of the eleven 
districts into which Judaea was divided. Most 
of these districts were denominated, like our 
counties, from the chief towns. They were, 

I. Jerusalem; 2. Gophna ; 3. Acrabatta; 4. 
Thumna; 5. Lydda; 6. Emmaus ; 7. Pella; 
8. Idumaea; 9. Engaddi ; 10. Herodium ; and 

II. Jericho. 

Judaea is, as the above intimations would sug- 
gest, a country full of hills and valleys. The 
hills are generally separated from one another by 
valleys and torrents, and are, for the most part, 
of moderate height, uneven, and seldom of any 
regular figure. The rock of which they are com- 
posed is easily converted into soil, which being 
arrested by the terraces when washed down 
by the rains, renders the hills cultivable in a 
series of long, narrow gardens, formed by these 
terraces from the base upwards. In this manner 
the hills were in ancient times cultivated most 
industriously, and enriched and beautified with 
the fig-tree, the olive-tree, and the vine; and it is 
thus that the scanty cultivation which still sub- 
sists is now carried on. But when the inhabitants 
were rooted out, and the culture neglected, the 
terraces fell to decay, and the soil which had 
been collected in them was washed down into the 
valleys, leaving only the arid rock, naked and 
desolate. This is the general character of the 
scenery ; but in some parts the hills are beauti- 
fully wooded, and in others the application of 
the ancient mode of cultivation still suggests to 
the traveller how rich the country once was and 
might be again, and how beautiful the prospects 
which it offered. As, however, much of this was 
the result of cultivation, the country was probably 
anciently, as at present, naturally less fertile than 
either Samaria or Galilee. The present difference 
is very pointedly remarked by different travellers ; 
and Lord Lindsay plainly declares that 4 all 
Judaea, except the hills of Hebron and the vales 
immediately about Jerusalem, is barren and de- 
solate. But the prospect brightens as soon as you 
quit it, and Samaria and Galilee still smile like 
the land of promise.’ But there is a season — after 
the spring-rains, and before the summer heat has 
absorbed all the moisture left by them — when 
even the desert is clothed with verdure; and at 
that season the valleys of Judaea present a refresh- 
ingly green appearance. This vernal season, how- 
ever, is of short duration, and by the beginning of 
May the grass upon the mountains, and every 
vestige of vegetation upon the lower grounds, have 
in general completely disappeared (see Pictorial 
History of Palestine ; Introduct . pp. 39, 40, 119, 


120 ; Nau, p. 439 ; Roger, p. 182; Mariti, ii. 362 ; 
Lindsay, ii. 70 ; Stephens, ii. 249 ; Elliot, p. 408, 
409 ; Olin, ii. 323). 

JUDAH (HTirP, celebrated ; Sept. ’IooSas), 
fourth son of Jacob and Leah (b.c. 1755). The 
narrative in Genesis brings this patriarch more 
before the reader, and makes known more of his 
history and character, than it does in the case of 
any other of the twelve sons of Jacob, with the 
single exception of Joseph. It is indeed chiefly 
in connection with Joseph that the facts respecting 
Judah transpire; and as they have already been 
given in the articles Jacob and Joseph, it is 
only necessary to indicate them shortly in this 
place. It was Judah’s advice that the brethren 
followed when they sold Joseph to the Ishmaelites, 
instead of taking his life. By the light of his 
subsequent actions we can see that his conduct 
on this occasion arose from a generous impulse, 
although the form of the question he put to them 
has been sometimes held to suggest an interested 
motive : — 4 What profit is it if we slay our brother 
and conceal his blood? Come, let us sell him,’ 
&c. (Gen. xxxvii. 26, 27). 

Not long after this Judah withdrew from the 
paternal tents, and went to reside at Adullam, 
in the country which afterwards bore his name. 
Here he married a woman of Canaan, called 
Shuah, and had by her three sons, Er, Onan, and 
Shelah. When the eldest of these sons became 
of fit age, he was married to a woman named 
Tamar, but soon after died. As he died childless, 
the patriarchal law, afterwards adopted into the 
Mosaic code (Deut. xxv. 6), required him to 
bestow upon the widow his second son. This he 
did : but as Onan also soon died childless, Judah 
became reluctant to bestow his only surviving 
son upon this woman, and put her oft" with the 
excuse that he was not yet of sufficient age. 
Tamar accordingly remained in her father’s house 
at Adullam. She had the usual passion of 
Eastern women for offspring, and could not endure 
the stigma of having been twice married without 
bearing children, while the law precluded her 
from contracting any alliance but that which 
Judah withheld her from completing. 

Meanwhile Judah’s wife died, and after the 
time of mourning had expired, he went, accom- 
panied by his friend Hirah, to attend the shearing 
of his sheep at Timnath in the same neighbour- 
hood. These circumstances suggested to Tamar 
the strange thought of connecting herself with 
Judah himself, under the guise of a loose woman. 
Having waylaid him on the road to Timnath, 
she succeeded in her object, and when the conse- 
quences began to be manifest in the person of 
Tamar, Judah was highly enraged at her crime, 
and, exercising the powers which belonged to him 
as the head of the family she had dishonoured, 
he commanded her to be brought forth, and com- 
mitted to the flames as an adulteress. But when 
she appeared, she produced the ring, the brace- 
let, and the staff, which he had left in pledge 
with her ; and put him to confusion by declaring 
that they belonged to the father of her coming 
offspring. Judah acknowledged them to be his, 
and confessed that he had been wrong in with- 
holding Shelah from her. The result of this pain- 
ful affair was the birth of two sons, Zerah and 
! Pharez, from whom, with Shelah, the tribe of 
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Judah descended. Pharez was the ancestor of 
the line from which David, the kings of Judah, 
and Jesus came (Gen. xxxviii. ; xlvi 12- 1 
Chron. ii. 3-5 ; Matt. i. 3 ; Luke iii. 33).' ’ 

These circumstances seem to have disgusted 
Judah with Ins residence in towns; for we lind 
him ever afterwards at his father's tents. II is 
experience of life, and the strength of his cha- 
racter, appear to have given him much influence 
with Jacob; and it was chiefly from confidence 
<n him that the aged father at length consented 
to allow Benjamin to go down to Egypt. That 
this confidence was not misplaced has already 
been shown [Joseph] ; and there is not in the 
whole range of literature a finer piece of true 
natural eloquence than that in which Judah offers 
himself to remain as a bond-slave in the place of 
Benjamin, for whose safe return he had made 
himself responsible to his father. The strong emo- 
tions which it raised in Joseph disabled him from 
keeping up longer the disguise lie had hitherto 
maintained, arid there are few who have read it 
without being, like him, moved even to tears. 

\\ e hear nothing more of Judah till lie re- 
ceived, along with his brothers, the final blessing 
of Ins father, which was conveyed in lofty lan- 
guage, glancing far into futurity, and strongly 
indicative of the high destinies which awaited die 
trine that was to descend from him. 

2. JLDAII, I HIRE OF. This tribe sprang 
from Judah, the son of Jacob. When the Israelites 
quitted Egypt, it already exhibited the elements 
o its future distinction in a larger population 
than any of the other tribes possessed. It num- 
bered / 1,000 adult males, being nearly 12,000 
more than Dan, the next in point of numbers, and 

01.100 more than Ephraim, which in the end com 
tested with it the superiority among the tribes. 
During the sojourn in the wilderness, Judah 
neither gamed, like some tribes, nor lost like others. 
Its numbers had increased to 70,000, being 

12.100 more than Issachar, which had become 

next to it in population (Num. i. 20). In the 
first distribution of lands, the tribe of Judah re- 
ceived the southernmost part of Palestine, to the 
extent of fully one-third of the whole country to 
he distributed among the nine and a half tribes 
for which provision was to he made. This over- 
sight was discovered and rectified at the time of 
the second distribution, which was founded on 
mi urt, 1(l } survey of the country, when Simeon 
and Dan received allotments out of the territory 
wlneli had before been wholly assigned to Judah 
(.Midi. xix. D). That which remained was still 
' ery large, and more proportioned to the future 
greatness than the actual wants of the tribe. We 
now also know, through the researches of remit 
t ravel lers, that the extent of good land belonging 
to this tube, southward, was much greater than hid 
nsiully been mhpjmmmmI, much of that which had 
been laid down in maps as mere desert, lieireg urtu- 
11 1 1 y of excellent pastuie laud, and in 

p.ut Ol arable Moil, still exhibiting some traces „f 
ancient colt ivat ion. When Jml_.lt became u 
Kingdom, the original extent nftcmion aligned 
,u bihe was more than restored or comp, n- 

,or 11 tone included tin* domains of 

inn on and we know that Ihnjimiii was in- 
cluded in it. J 

lh. history of the Judges contains few cr farts 
riveting this imjMiitant tribe than might be ex* 
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pected. It seems however to have been usually 
considered that the birthright which Reuben for- 
feited had passed to Judah under the blessing of 
Jacob; and a sanction was given to this impression 
when, after the death of Joshua, the disine oracle 
nominated Judah to take precedence of the other 
tnbes rn the war against the Canaanites (Judg. 
n It does not appear that any tribe was dis- 
posed to dispute the superior claim of Judah on 
its own account, except Ephraim, although in 
doing this Ephraim had the support of other 
tribes. Ephraim appears to have rested its claims 
to the leadership of the tribes upon the ground 
that the house of Joseph, whose interest it repre- 
sented had received the birthright, or double por- 
tion of the eldest, by the adoption of the two sons 
of Joseph, who became the founders of two tribe* 
in Israel. The existence of the sacerdotal esta- 
blishment at Shiloh, in Ephraim, was doubtless 
also alleged by the tribe as a ground of superiority 
over Judah. When, therefore, Judah assumed 
the sceptre in the person of David, and when the 
sacerdotal establishment was removed to Jeru- 
salem, Ephraim could not brook the eclipse it had 
sustained, and took the first opjKirtunit y of erect- 
ing a separate throne, and forming separate esta- 
blishments for worship and sacrifice. Perhaps the 
separation of the kingdoms may thus be traced to 
the rivalry of Judah and Ephraim. After that 
separation the rivalry was between the two king- 
doms; but it was still popular! v considered as 
representing the ancient rivalry' of the*e great 
tribes; for the prophet, in foretelling the rejK.se of 
a coming time, describes it by saving. ‘ The envy 
also of Ephraim shall depart, 'and the adversarhs 
of Judah shall he cut off: Ephraim shall not cm v 
Judah, and Judah shall not vex Ephraim* ( l& i 
xiii. 12). 

>. Jl DA 1 1, KINGDOM OK. \\ hrn the tcr- 
rilory of all tin* lest ol Israel, excej I Judah and 
Di l ijau 1 1 1 1 , Was lost to the kingdom of K. IioImmiii, 
a special single name was needed to denote that 
which remained to him; and almost ol necessity 
the word Judah received an extend.*] im'aiiiutf, ac- 
cording to which il comprised not Huij-iniin inl\ , 
hut the priests and E» vile.*, who were ejt*ctrd m 
great numbers from Israel, and r.illi. .1 round ti e 
house of David. At a Mill Lifer time, w i n the 
nationality of the ten trills had I e« n d#*dir*l, 
and every practical distinction lrtw.cn i tni 
mid the two had vanished during the r* i j 1 1 \ . f \ 
the scanned bodv had no v isdde h» id, r \. . j t In 
Jerusalem, which had lx.ii ic .k*co j**e 1 | > \ 
tion of Judah's rM !«*>*. In c ii*« jmn . tl*, |, 4n r 
Judah (or ,/ur attached it*. f l» th . , 

nation fimn almiit the f|*rfh ol tl r* iIcki. 

Hut in this article Jud.i i \% in • ; « - £ . . 1 ,»f tn» 
|Huple ov . r w Inch I >av id * *o< * r»* 'urfn I , fp m 
Reliobo.ini to /« dek'ali. I . . I » r t 1 * ■ on 1 m MM 
the chi on >lng\ of He two kmc Im«m« 1m , \ .* n . i .* 
co**ed, w loch, low i \ * r. w i* i**M c i * r ♦* * I 
capture of S iiu4i m In In Lo-m |»u t .f jf. f | ^ 

we lo e ill** • I i- k w h i I tfa <i a>d* Ivu* M f k . 

ii tl onh* I ; la it |< »r if* H*i»r r» i - - 1 tin |*reJ *m , % 

simpler 1 • »* «»* > 1 \ d IT . m! i \ « i< < i , , * 

livM «eil ol r «• i , ^ i rie*l lo ». m# <4 tl m ku . • 

ofjildnli. her ton ui tie uJ|a«t|if L** # 

all their a,t * lie <i**Ttr| 4 »< fit \% mfl , 

r« i orde I II Ion n iln* i< u| •‘rtfi -m u h,i,j 

\\ »« * hr ii'» '*/v I' » I W , r 

ill I ic ui to I« I %u v M 
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Accession of 

Years 

of 

Reign. 

Age. 

B. C. 

Father’s 
Age at 
Son’s 
Birth. 

Rehoboam 

17 

41 

975 



Abijah 

3 

— 

957 

*22 

Asa . 

41 

— 

955 

*22 

Jehoshaphat . 

25 

35 

914 

*22 

[Jehoram installed ] 

8 

32 

— 

— 

Jehoram alone 

— 

(35) 

889 

25 

Ahaziah . 

1 

22 

885 

17 

[Queen Athaliah] 
Jehoash 

7 

— 

884 

— 

39? 

7 

878 

22 

Amaziah • • • 

29 

25 

838 

22 

Uzziah 

53? 

16 

809 

38 

Jotham 

16 * 

25 

757 

43 

Ahaz .... 

16 

20 

741 

22 

Hezekiah . 

29 

25 

726 

10 

Manasseh . . • 

55 

12 

696 

42 

Amon .... 

2 

22 

641 

45 

Josiah .... 

31 

8 

639 

16 

Jehoahaz . 

4 

23 

609 

15 

Jehoiakim, his bro- 
ther .... 

11 

25? 

609 

13? 

Jehoiachin . . 

1 

4 

18 

598 

18 

Zedekiah, his fa- 
ther’s brother . 

11 

21 

598 

28 

Zedekiah is deposed 

— 

— 

588 

— 


The ages of Abijah and Asa at their accession 
not being given, the three first numbers in the last 
column are averages only, Rehoboam having been 
born 66 or 67 years before Jehoshaphat. It is 
clearly impossible that Ahaz should have been 
only 10 years older than his son Hezekiah. To 
lessen the absurdity, Mr. Clinton follows the 
reading of the Sept, in 2 Chron. xxviii. 1, which 
makes Ahaz 25 years of age at his accession 
But in 2 Kings xvi. 2, the Sept, has 20, so that 
no weight can be laid on its reading in the other 
passage. Besides, this is inadequate to untie the 
knot ; for it still remains that Jotliam was a 
grandfather by the male line at the age of 31 
(indeed, a year earlier in Mr. Clinton’s scheme, 
who places the accession of Jotham in b.c. 756) ; 
nor is it probable that three kings in succession 
ascended the throne at the age of 25 years. If 
arbitrary change must be used, the most effectual 
would be to lower the age of Hezekiah at his 
accession by 10 years ; but no certainty on these 
matters can be effected. A similar difficulty 
occurs with Jehoiakim, whose father Josiah is 
made to have been but 13 years older than he. 
Since, however, it is probable that Jehoahaz was 
older than Jehoiakim, perhaps the number 25, 
which expresses Jehoiakim’s age at his accession, 
is corrupt. 

From Rehoboam to Jehoiachin are 16 genera- 
tions and 400 years, between the births of the first 
and last ; which gives an average of 25 years to a 
generation. This is rather short for the direct line 
of descent, especially when we consider that, where 
polygamy is practised, the eldest son is by no means 
so certain, when alive, to succeed to the throne as 
with us. In fact, from the ages of their fathers 
we may probably infer that Amon, Manasseh, 
Jotham, and Uzziali, were younger sons, as Aha- 
ziah is said to have been (2 Chron. xxii. 1). The 
three last generations of the series together occupy 
but 16 + 13 + 18 = 47 years; so that Amon, had 
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he lived, would have been a great-grandfather (in 
the male line ) at the age of 47 ; a thing so un- 
paralleled as to lead to the suspicion that the 
later chronology, where we lose the double series 
of kings, is less to be depended on. There is an 
apparent difficulty also as to Ahaziah, found in 
2 Chron. xxii. 1, 2. That he was 4 42 years old’ 
at his accession is an obvious error for 22 
(2 Kings viii. 26) : that he should have been the 
youngest of many sons, and yet only 17 years 
younger than his father, is to be explained by his 
father already having many wives ; but still it is 
remarkable. 

Where polygamy prevails, the extermination of 
a royal house by the enmity of brothers is notori- 
ously to be dreaded, in spite of the number of pos- 
terity which single monarchs can sometimes count. 
That the house of David encountered this danger 
is not expressly mentioned in the Kings. Two 
massacres are therein found; one of 4 the brethren 
of Ahaziah, 1 4 forty -two men, 1 the sons of Jehoram, 
by the hypocritical zeal of Jehu; and, almost 
simultaneously, 4 all the seed-royal 1 (the sons of 
Ahaziah?) by Queen Athaliah (2 Kings x. 13, 
14 ; xi. 1). Only an infant son of Ahaziah (all 
in fact must have been of tender age) was saved 
from this slaughter, who, 44 years afterwards, was 
assassinated by his own people (2 Kings xii. 20), 
as was his son Amaziah (xiv. 19), and at a later 
period Amon (xxi. 23) ; but no massacre of the 
royal family accompanied either of these murders. 
In the Chronicles (2 Chron. xxi. 4) we read that 
Jehoram slew all his brethren, the sons of Jeho- 
shaphat, from jealousy of the power with which 
their father had invested them ; and Jehoram ’s 
own sons are said to have been all slain, but one, 
by the Philistines and Arabians ; so that Ahaziah 
had no brethren left for Jehu to slay; but 
4 brethren 1 must be taken with some latitude to 
mean 4 brothers’ sons 1 (2 Chron. xxi. 4, 17 ; xxii. 
1, 8). It must, however, be confessed that this 
is irreconcilable with the chronology ; for at this 
time the age of Jehoram, their supposed grand- 
father (had he been alive), would have been 38 
years ; so that the eldest of these 4 forty-two men 5 
could barely have been 6 years old. Some error, 
therefore, must be admitted in the narrative of 
the Chronicler concerning Jehoram and his son; 
and, in fact, this is not the only point in which it 
is inconsistent with that in the Kings. Jehoram 
is said to have received a letter from Elijah the 
prophet (2 Chron. xxi. 12) at a time when he had 
already ascended into heaven, according to the 
Kings : also, in 2 Kings viii. 24, he is stated to 
have been buried 4 with his fathers, 1 which is 
directly contradicted by 2 Chron. xxi. 20. To 
finish the subject of chronology it may be ob- 
served : (1.) It is remarkable that Jehoshabeath, 
the daughter of Ahaziah, should have been wife 
of Jehoiada the priest (2 Chron. xxii. 11). For 
as Jehoiada lived to the age of 130 (xxiv. 15), 
and died many years before Jehoash, the priest 
must have been some 70 years older than his 
wife. (2.) The date 4 36 years,’ in 2 Chron. 
xvi. 1, is certainly wrong, since Baasha died in 
the twenty-sixth year of Asa. The number 16 
instead of 36 would agree sufficiently well with 
the history ; but we cannot with propriety so cor- 
rect the text, because of the date 35 in the last 
verse of the preceding chapter; not to mention 
that the narrative in the Chronicles represents the 
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declension of the pious Asa as being only towards 
the end of his reign (xv. 17). Clinton overlooks 
this, and wishes (‘ with many commentators ’) to 
interpret 4 the thirty-sixth year of the reign of 
Asa 1 to mean 4 the thirty-sixth year of the divided 
monarchy •/ but this is not interpretation at all. 

When the kingdom of Solomon became rent 
with intestine war, it might have been foreseen 
that the Edomites, Moabites, and other surround- 
ing nations would at once refuse their accustomed 
tribute, and become again practically inde- 
pendent; and some irregular invasion of these 
tribes might have been dreaded. It was a mark 
of conscious weakness, and not a result of strength, 
that Relioboam fortified 15 cities (2 Chron. xi. 
5-11), in which his people might find defence 
against the irregular armies of his roving neigh- 
bours. But a more formidable enemy came in, 
Shishak king of Egypt, against whom the for- 
tresses were of no avail (xi i. 4), and to whom 
Jerusalem was forced to open its gates ; and, from 
the despoiling of his treasures, Rehoboam pro- 
bably sustained a still greater shock in its moral 
elfect on the Moabites and Edomites, than in the 
direct loss: nor is it easy to conceive that he any 
longer retained the commerce of the Red Sea, or 
any very lucrative trade. Judged of by the 
number of soldiers recounted in the Chronicles, 
the strength of the early kings of Judah must have 
been not only great, but rapidly increasing. The 
following are the armies there given : — 

Rehoboam gathered 180,000 chosen men (2 
Chron. xi. 1). (Shishak attacked him with 

60.000 horse, 1200 chariots, besides infantry.) 
Abijali set in array 400,000 valiant men (xiii. 
3, 17), and slew 500,000 of Jeroboam's 800,000 
in one battle. Asa had 300,000 heavy armed, 
and 280,000 light armed men (xiv. 8). (Zerali 
invaded him with 1,000,000 men and 300 cha- 
riots.) Jehoshaphat kept up : — 

300.000 under Adnah, 

280.000 under Jehonahan, 

200.000 under Amasiah. 

200.000 (light armed) under Eliadali, 

180.000 under Jehozabad (xvii. 14-19), 

Total . 1,160,000 for field service. 

4 These waited on the king besides the garrisons 
4 in the fenced cities.’ 

After Jehoshaphat followed the calamitous 
affinity with the house of Ahab, and the mas- 
sacres of both families. Under Jelioiada the 
priest, and Jehoash his pupil, no martial efforts 
were made ; but Amaziah son of Jehoash, after 
hiring 100,000 Israelites to no purpose, made 
war on the Edomites, slew 10,000, and threw 

10.000 more down from the top of their rock 
(xxv. 5, 6, 11, 12). His own force in Judah, 
irom 20 years old and upwards, was numbered 
at only 300,000 choice men, able to handle spear 
and shield. His son Uzziali had 2600 military 
officers, and 307,500 men of war (xxvi. 12, 13). 
Ahaz lost, in a single battle with Pekali, 120,000 
valiant men (xxviii. 6), after the severe slaughter 
he had received from Uezin king of Syria; after 
which no further military strength is ascribed to 
the kings of Judah. As to all these numbers the 
Vatican Sept, agrees with the received Hebrew 
text. 

These figures have caused no small perplexity, 
and have suggested to some tiie need of conjec- 
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tural emendation. Put if they have been cor- 
rupted, it is by system, and on purpose; for there 
is far too great uniformity in them to be the result 
of accident. It perhaps deserves remark, that in 
the book of Kings no numbers of such startling 
magnitude are found. The army ascribed to 
Rehoboam (1 Kings xii. 21) is, indeed, as in 
Chronicles, 180,000 men ; but if we explain it of 
those able to fight, the number, though certainly 
large, may be dealt with historically. See the 
article on Population. 

As the most important external relations of 
Israel were with Damascus, so were those of 
Judah with Edom and Egypt. Some revolution 
in the state of Egypt appears to have followed the 
reign of Shishak. Apparently the country must 
have fallen under the power of an Ethiopian 
dynasty ; for the name of the Lubim , who ac- 
companied Zerali in his attack on Asa, is gene- 
rally regarded as proving that Zerali was from 
Sennaar, the ancient Meroe. But as this inva- 
sion wa3 signally repulsed, the attempt was not 
repeated ; and Judah enjoyed entire tranquillity 
from that quarter until the invasion of Pharaoh- 
necho. In fact it may seem that this success 
assisted the reaction, favourable to the power of 
Judah, which was already begun, in conse- 
quence of a change in the policy of Damascus. 
Whether Abijali had been in league with the 
father of Benhadad I. (as is generally inferred 
from 1 Kings xv. 19) may be doubted; for the 
address cannot be rendered, 4 Let there be a 
league between me and thee, as there was between 
my father and thine and it possibly is only a 
hyperbolical phrase of friendship for, 4 Let us be 
in close alliance ; let us count our fathers to have 
been allies.’ However this may be, Asa bought, 
by a costly sacrifice, the serviceable aid of the 
Damascene king. Israel was soon distressed, and 
Judah became once more formidable to her south- 
ern neighbours. Jehoshaphat appears to have re- 
asserted the Jewish authority over the Edomites 
without war, and to have set his own viceroy over 
them (1 Kings xxii. 47). Intending to resume 
the distant commerce which had been so profitable 
to Solomon, he built ships suitable lor long voy- 
ages ( 4 ships o/Tarshish 1 as they are rightly called 
in 1 Kings xxii. 48 — a phrase which the Chronicler 
has misunderstood, and translated into ‘ships to 
go to Tarshish,’ 2 Chron. xx. 36); but not hav- 
ing the advantage of Tyrian sailors, as Solomon 
had, he lost the vessels by violent weather before 
they had sailed. Upon this, Ahaziab, king of 
Judah, offered the service of his own mariners, pro- 
bably from the tribe of Asher and others accus- 
tomed to the Mediterranean ; but Jehoshaphat 
was too discouraged to accept his oiler, and the 
experiment was never renewed by any Hebrew 
king. The Edomites, who paid only a forced 
allegiance, soon after revolted from Jehoram, and 
elected their own king (2 Kings viii. 20, 22). At 
a later time they were severely defeated by Ama- 
ziah (2 Kings xiv. 7), whose son, Uzziah, fortified 
the town of Elath, intending, probably, to resume 
maritime enterprise; but it remained a barren 
possession, and was finally taken from them by 
Rezin, in the reign of Ahaz (2 Kings xvi. 6). 
The Philistines, in these times, seem to have fallen 
from their former greatness, their league having 
been so long dissolved. The most remaikable event 
in which they are concerned is the assault on Jc- 
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rusalem, in the veign of Jehoram (2 Cliron. xxi. 

16,17). 

It is strikingly indicative of the stormy scenes 
through which the line of David passed, that the 
treasures of the king and of the Temple were so 
often plundered or bargained away. First, under 
Rehoboam, all the hoards of Solomon, consecrated 
and common alike, were carried off by Shishak 
(1 Kings xiv. 26). Two generations later, Asa t 
emptied out to Benhadad all that had since accu- j 
mulated ‘ in the house of Jehovah or in the king’s ! 
house.’ A third time, when Hazael had taken 
Gath, and was preparing to march on Jerusalem, 
Jehoash, king of Judah, turned him away by 
sending to him all 4 that Jehoshaphat, Jehoram, 
Ahaziah and Jehoash himself had dedicated, and 
all the gold that was found in the treasures of the 
house of Jehovah and in the king’s house’ (2 
Kings xii. 18). In the very next reign Jehoash, 
king of Israel, defeated and captured Amaziah, 
took Jerusalem, broke down the walls, carried off 
hostages, and plundered the gold and silver depo- 
sited in the temple and in the loyal palace (2 Kings 
xiv. 11-14). A fifth sacrifice of the sacred and of 
the royal treasure was made by Ahaz to Tiglath- 
pileser (2 Kings xvi. 8). The act was repeated 
by his son Hezekiah to Sennacherib, who had de- 
manded ‘300 talents of silver and 30 talents of 
gold.’ It is added, 4 Hezekiah cut off the gold 
which he had overlaid, from the doors of the temple 
and from the pillars’ (2 Kings xviii. 14-16). In 
the days of Josiali, as in those of Jehoash, the 
temple appears to have been greatly out of repair 
(xii. and xxii.) ; and when Pharaoh-necho, hav- 
ing slain Josiali, had reduced Judah to submission, 
the utmost tribute that could be exacted was 100 
talents of silver and one talent of gold. Even 
this sum was obtained by direct taxation, and no 
allusion is made to any treasure at all, either in 
the temple or in the king’s house. It is the more 
extraordinary to find expressions used when Ne- 
buchadnezzar took the city, which at first sight 
imply that Solomon's far-famed stores were still 
untouched. 4 N ebuchadnezzar carried out all 
the treasures of the house of Jehovah and of the 
king’s house, and cut in pieces all the vessels of 
gold which Solomon had made in the temple of 
Jehovah’ (2 Kings xxiv. 13). They must evi- 
dently have been few in number, for in 1 Kings 
xiv. 26, 4 all ’ must, at least, mean 4 nearly all 
4 Shishak took away the treasures of the house of 
Jehovah, and of the king's house ; he even took 
away all' Yet the vessels of gold and silver taken 
away by Nebuchadnezzar and restored by Cyrus 
are reckoned 5400 in number (Ezra i. 11). 

The severest shock which the house of David 
received was the double massacre which it endured 
from Jehu and from Athaliah. After a long mi- 
nority, a youthful king, the sole surviving male 
descendant of his great-grandfather, and reared 
under the paternal rule of the priest Jehoiada, to 
whom he was indebted not only for his throne but 
even for his recognition as a son of Ahaziah, was 
not in a situation to uphold the royal authority. 
That Jehoash conceived the priests to have abused 
the power which they had gained, sufficiently 
appears in 2 Kings xii., where he complains that 
they had for twenty-three years appropriated the 
money, which they ought to have spent on the 
repairs of the temple. Jehoiada gave way ; but 
we see here the beginning of a feud (hitherto un- 
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known in the house of David) between the crown 
and the priestly order; which, after Jehoiada’s 
death, led to the murder of his son Zachariah. 
The massacre of the priests of Baal, and of Atha- 
liah, grand-daughter of a king of Sidon, must 
also have destroyed cordiality between the Phoe- 
nicians and the kingdom of Judah ; and when 
the victorious Hazael had subjugated all Israel 
and showed himself near Jerusalem, Jehoash 
could look for no help from without, and had neither 
the faith of Hezekiah nor a prophet like Isaiah to 
support him. The assassination of Jehoash in his 
bed by 4 his own servants’ is described in the Chro- 
nicles as a revenge taken upon him by the priestly 
party for his murder of 4 the sons’ of Jehoiada ; 
and the same fate, from the same influence, fell 
upon his son Amaziah, if we may so interpret the 
words in 2 Chron. xxv. 27 : 4 From the time that 
Amaziah turned away from following Jehovah 
they made a conspiracy against him,’ &c. Thus 
the house of David appeared to be committing 
itself, like that of Saul, to permanent enmity 
with the priests. The wisdom of Uzziah, during 
a long reign, averted this collision, though a 
symptom of it returned towards its close. No 
further mischief from this cause followed, until 
the reign of his grandson, the weak and unfor- 
tunate Ahaz : after which the power of the king- 
dom rapidly mouldered away. On the whole it 
would appear that, from Jehoiada downward, the 
authority of the priests was growing stronger, and 
that of the crown weaker ; for the king could not 
rule successfully, except by submitting to (what 
we might call) 4 the constitutional check’ of the 
priests ; and although it is reasonable to believe 
that the priests became less simple-minded, more 
worldly, and less religious, as their order ad- 
vanced in authority (whence the keen rebukes of 
them by the prophets), it is not the less certain 
that it was desirable for Judah, both in a temporal 
and a spiritual sense, to have the despotic power 
of the king subjected to a strong priestly pressure. 

The struggle of the crown against this control 
was perhaps the most immediate cause of the ruin 
of Judah. Ahaz was probably less guided by 
policy than by superstition, or by architectural 
taste, in erecting his Damascene altar (2 Kings 
xvi. 10-18). But the far more outrageous pro- 
ceedings of Manasseh seem to have been a sys- 
tematic attempt to extirpate the national religion 
because of its supporting the priestly power ; and 
the 4 innocent blood very much,’ which he is stig- 
matized for shedding (2 Kings xxi. 16), was 
undoubtedly a sanguinary attack on the party 
opposed to his impious and despotic innovations. 
The storm which he had raised did not burst in 
his lifetime ; but, two years after, it fell on the 
head of his son Amon ; and the disorganization of 
the kingdom which his madness had wrought is 
commemorated as the cause of the Babylonish 
captivity (2 Kings xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3, 4). It is 
also credible that the long-continued despotism 
had greatly lessened patriotic spirit ; and that 
the Jewish people of the declining kingdom were 
less brave against foreign invaders than against 
kindred and neighbour tribes or civil opponents. 
Faction had become very fierce within Jerusalem 
itself (Ezek. xxii.), and civil bloodshed was com- 
mon. Wealth, where it existed, was generally a 
source of corruption, by introducing foreign 
luxury, tastes, manners, superstitions, immo- 
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rality, or idolatry; and when consecrated to 
pious purposes, as by Hezekiah and Josiah, pro* 
duccd little more than a formal and exterior re- 
ligion. 

Thoroughly to understand the political working 
of the monarchy, we ought to know, 1. What con- 
trol the king exercised over ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments; 2. How the Levites were supported when 
ejected from Israel; 3. What proportion of them 
acted as judges, lawyers, and scribes, and how 
far they were independent of the king. The na- 
ture of the case and the precedent of David may 
satisfy us that the king appointed the high- 
priest at his own pleasure out of the Aaronites ; 
but (as Henry 11. of England and hundreds of 
monarchs besides have found) ecclesiastics once 
in office often disappoint the hopes of their patron, 
and to eject them again is a most dangerous 
exertion of the prerogative. The Jewish king 
would naturally avoid following the law of de- 
scent, in Older to preserve his right of election 
unimpaired ; and it may be suspected that the 
line of Zadok was rather kept in the background 
by royal jealousy. Hilkiah belonged to that 
line ; and if any inference can be drawn from 
his genealogy, as given in 1 Chron. vi. 8-15, it 
is, that none of his ancestors between the reigns 
of Solomon and Josiah held the high-priesthood. 
Even Azariah, who is named in 2 Chron. xxxi. 
10 as of the line of Zadok, is not found among 
Hilkialfs progenitors. Jehoiada, the celebrated 
priest, and Urijah, who was so complaisant to the 
innovating Aliaz (2 Kings xvi.), were of a dif- 
ferent family. It would seem that too many 
high-priests gained a reputation for subservience 
(for it often happens in history that the eccle- 
siastical heads are more subservient to royalty 
than the mass of their order) ; so that, after Hil- 
kiah, the race of Zadok became celebrated for 
uprightness, in invidious contrast to the rest of the 
priests ; and even the Levites were regarded as 
more zealous than the generality of the Aaronites 
(2 Chron. xxix. 31). Hence in Ezekiel and other 
late writers the phrase 6 the priests the sons of 
Zadok,’ or even * the priests the Levites,’ is a more 
honourable title than ‘ the priests the sons of 
Aaron.’ Hilkiah ’s name seems to mark the era 
at which (by a reaction after the atrocities of 
Manasseh and Amon) the purer priestly senti- 
ment obtained its triumph over the crown. But 
the victory came too late. Society was corrupt 
and convulsed within, and the two great powers 
of Egypt and Babylon menaced it from without. 
True lovers of their God and of their country, 
like Jeremiah, saw that it was a time rather for 
weeping than for action ; and that the faithful 
must resign themselves to the bitter lot which the 
sins of their nation had earned. — F. W. N. 

JUDAS is merely the Greek form of the 
Hebrew name Judah. The Septuagint, however, 
represents Judah by *Ioo5a, Juda , which we find 
also in Luke iii. 26, 30, as the name of two of 
the ancestors of Christ not otherwise known. The 
persons named Judas were the following : — 

1. JUDAS MACCAB/EUS. [Maccaukks.] 

2. JUDAS ISCARIOT. The object of this 
article is not to elucidate all the circumstances 
recorded respecting this person, but simply to 
investigate his motives in delivering up Jesus to 
the chief-priests. The evangelists relate his pro- 
ceedings, but give no opinion. The subject is 


consequently open to inquiry. Our conclusions 
must be guided by the facts of the case, and the 
known feelings and principles of human nature. 
Some hypothesis is necessarily formed by every 
reader. That one of our Lord’s immediate fol- 
lowers and delegates, the treasurer of his house- 
hold, who was admitted to his most secret coun- 
sels, ami to the observation of his most private 
character, should at that particular juncture 
wait upon the Jewish riders, and engage, for a 
pecuniary recompense, to lead their officers to his 
retiring-place, and, after time for reflection, 
should actually fulfil his engagement, and thus 
become the means of bringing his Master to the 
cross, is a fact too nearly connected with the 
honour of Christianity to allow us to remain un- 
concerned as to his motives. Even the credibility 
of this part of the narrative depends upon our 
being able to form a rational conception of them. 
There is no reason to doubt his sanity. We can 
neither ascribe his conduct to the mere love of 
evil, nor can we entertain the idea that it resulted 
from an arbitrary decree or impulse of the Al- 
mighty. His conduct might have been foreseen 
(Acts i. 16), but surely it was not commanded. 
Even supposing him to have been perfectly obdu- 
rate, and judicially abandoned to fall by his own 
wickedness, we must still seek the proximate 
cause of his ruin in his own intelligible motives. 
But his well known confession and remorse 
clearly prove that he was not wholly obdurate. 
Had he been so, he would have persisted in his con- 
duct, or have attempted to calumniate Jesus and 
his disciples ; or, perhaps, under the auspices of 
the chief-priests, have headed a most powerful op- 
position to Christianity. The only conceivable 
motives for the conduct of Judas are, a sense of 
duty in bringing his Master to justice, resent- 
ment, avarice, dissatisfaction with the procedure 
of Jesus, and a consequent scheme for the accom- 
plishment of his own views. With regard to the 
first of these motives, if Judas had been actuated 
by a sense of duty in bringing his Master to justice 
for anything censurable in his intentions, words, 
or actions, he would certainly have alleged some 
charge against him in his first interview with the 
chief- priests, and they would have brought him 
forward as a witness against Jesus, especially 
when they were at so great a loss for evidence ; or 
they would have reminded him of his accusations 
when he appealed to them after our Lord’s con- 
demnation, saying, 6 I have sinned in that 1 have 
betrayed innocent blood 9 — a confession which 
amounts to an avowal that he had never seen 
anything to blame in his Master, but everything 
to approve. Moreover, the knowledge of the 
slightest fault in Jesus would have served, at 
least for the present, to tranquillize his own toel- 
ings, and prevent his immediate despair. The 
chief-priests would also most certainly have al- 
leged any charge he had made against Jesus, 
as a justification of their conduct, when they 
afterwards endeavoured to prevent his apostles 
from preaching in his name (Acts iv. 15-23; 
v. 27, 28-10). The second motive supposed, 
namely, that of resentment, is rather more plau- 
sible. Jesus had certainly rebuked him for 
blaming the woman who had anointed him in the 
house of Simon the leper, at Bethany (comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 8-17; John xii. 4, 5); and Mat- 
thew’s narrative seems to connect his going to the 
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chief-priests with that rebuke (ver. 14). * Then 

one of the twelve, called Judas Iscariot, went 
unto the chief-priests but closer inspection will 
convince the reader that those words are more 
properly connected with ver. 3. Besides, the re- 
buke was general, 4 Why trouble ye the woman V 
Nor was it nearly so harsh as that received by 
Peter, 4 Get thee behind me, Satan 1 (Matt. xvi. 
23), and certainly not so public (Mark viii. 32, 
33). Even if Judas had felt ever so much re- 
sentment, it could scarcely have been his sole 
motive ; and as nearly two days elapsed between 
his contract with the chief-priests and its comple- 
tion, it would have subsided during the interval, 
and have yielded to that covetousness which we 
have every reason to believe was his ruling passion. 
St.John expressly declares that Judas ‘was a thief, 
and had the bag, and bare (that is, conveyed away 
from it, stole, ipd<TTa(ev) what was put therein 1 
(xii. 6; comp. xx. 15, in the original, and see 
a similar use of the word in Joseph, p. 402. 39, ed. 
Huds.). This rebuke, or rather certain circum- 
stances attending it, might have determined him 
to act as he did, but is insufficient, of itself, to 
account entirely for his conduct, by which he en- 
dangered ail his expectations of worldly advance- 
ment from Jesus, at the very moment when they 
seemed upon the verge of being fulfilled. It is, 
indeed, a most important feature in the case, that 
the hopes entertained by Judas, and all the apos- 
tles, from their Master’s expected elevation, as 
the Messiah, to the throne of Judaea, and, as they 
believed, to the empire of the whole world, were 
never more stedfast than at the time when he 
covenanted with the chief-priests to deliver him 
into their hands. Nor does the theory of mere 
resentment agree with the terms of censure in 
which the conduct and character of Judas are 
spoken of by our Lord and the evangelists. Since, 
then, this supposition is insufficient, we may 
consider another motive to which his conduct is 
more commonly ascribed, namely, covetousness. 
But if by covetousness be meant the eager de- 
sire to obtain 4 the thirty pieces of silver, 1 with 
which the chief-priests 4 covenanted with him’ 
(Matt. xxvi. 15), it presents scarcely a less in- 
adequate motive. Can it be conceived that 
Judas would deliberately forego the prospect of 
immense wealth from his Master, by delivering 
him up for about four pounds ten shillings of our 
money, upon the highest computation, and not 
more than double in value, a sum which he 
might easily have purloined from* the bag ? Is it 
likely that he would have made such a sacrifice 
for any further sum, however large, which we 
may suppose 4 they promised him' (Markxiv. 11), 
and of which the thirty pieces of silver might 
have been the mere earnest (Luke xxii. 5) ? Had 
covetousness been his motive, he would have ulti- 
mately applied to the chief-priests, not to bring 
again the thirty pieces of silver with the confession, 
4 1 have sinned in that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood 5 (Matt, xxvii. 4), but to demand the 
completion of their agreement with him. We are 
now at liberty to consider the only remaining 
motive for the conduct of Judas, namely, dissatis- 
faction with the procedure of his Master, and a con- 
sequent scheme for the furtherance of his own views. 
It seems to us likely, that the impatience of Judas 
for the accomplishment of his worldly views, which 
we conceive to have ever actuated him in fol- 


lowing Jesus, could no longer be restrained, and 
that our Lord’s observations at Bethany served 
to mature a stratagem he had meditated long 
before. He had no doubt been greatly disap- 
pointed at seeing his Master avoid being made a 
king, after feeding the five thousand in Galilee. 
Many a favourable crisis had he seemed to lose, 
or had not dared to embrace, and now while at 
Bethany he talks of his burial (John xii. 7) ; and 
though none of his apostles, so firm were their 
worldly expectations from their Master, could 
clearly understand such 4 sayings’ (Luke xviii. 
34) ; yet they had been made 4 exceeding sorry 5 
by them (Matt. xvii. 23). At the same time 
Judas had long been convinced by the miracles 
he had seen his Master perform that he was the 
Messiah (John vii. 31). He had even heard 
him accept this title from his apostles in private 
(Matt. xvi. 16). He had promised them that 
when he should 4 sit upon the throne of his glory, 
they should sit upon twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel 1 (Matt. xix. 2S). Yet 
now, when everything seemed most favourable to 
the assumption of empire, he hesitates and de- 
sponds. In his daily public conferences, too, 
with the chief-priests and pharisees, he appears 
to offend them by his reproofs, rather than to 
conciliate their favour. Within a few days, the 
people, who had lately given him a triumphal 
entry into the city, having kept the passover, 
would be dispersed to their homes, and Judas and 
his fellow apostles be, perhaps, required to attend 
their Master on another tedious expedition through 
the country. Hence it seems most probable that 
Judas resolved upon the plan of delivering up 
his Master to the Jewish authorities, when he 
would be compelled, in self-defence, to prove his 
claims, by giving them the sign from heaven they 
had so often demanded ; they would, he believed, 
elect him in due form as the King Messiah, and 
thus enable him to reward his followers. He 
did, indeed, receive from Jesus many alarming 
admonitions against his design ; but the plainest 
warnings are lost upon a mind totally absorbed 
by a purpose, and agitated by many violent 
passions. The worst he would permit himself to 
expect, was a temporary displeasure for placing 
his Master in this dilemma ; but as he most likely 
believed, judging from himself, that Jesus anti- 
cipated worldly aggrandizement, he might cal- 
culate upon his forgiveness when the emergency 
should have been triumphantly surmounted. Nor 
was this calculation wholly unreasonable. Many 
an ambitious man would gladly be spared the 
responsibility of grasping at an empire, which he 
would willingly find forced upon him. Sextus 
Pompey is recorded to have rebuked his servant 
Menas, who offered to put him in possession of 
the empire by the treacherous seizure of the tri- 
umvirs, for not having, unknown to him, per- 
formed the service, which, when proposed to him, 
he felt bound in honour to reject (Suet. Octav .). 
In Skakspeare's version of his language — 

4 Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 

And not have spoke on*t 

Being done unknown 

I should have found it afterwards well done. 1 

Ant . and Cleop. 

Judas could not doubt his master’s ability to 
extricate himself from his enemies by miracle. 
He had known him do so more than once (Luke 
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iv. 3D; John viii. 59; x. 39). Hence his direc- 
tions to the officers to ‘ hold him fast,’ when he was 
apprehended (Matt. xxvi. 48). With other Jews 
he believed the Messiah would never die (John 
xii. 34); accordingly, we regard his pecuniary 
stipulation with the priests as a mere artful cover 
to his deeper and more comprehensive design; 
and so that he served their purpose in causing the 
apprehension of Jesus, they would little care to 
scrutinize his motive. All they felt was being 
: glad’ at his proposal (Mark xiv. 11), and the 
plan appeared to hold good up to the very mo- 
ment of our Lord’s condemnation ; for after his ap- 
prehension his miraculous power seemed unabated, 
from his healing Malchus. Judas heard him 
leclare that he could even then ‘ ask, and his father 
would give him twelve legions of angels’ for his 
rescue. But when Judas, who awaited the issue 
of the trial with such dilferent expectations, saw 
that though Jesus had avowed himself to be the 
Messiah, he had not convinced the Sanhedrim ; 
md, instead of extricating himself from their 
power by miracle, had submitted to be ‘ con- 
lemned, bulleted, and spit upon’ by his judges 
ind accusers ; then it should seem he awoke 
to a full view of all the consequences of his 
conduct. The prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, ‘ that Christ should suffer,’ and of Jesus, 
concerning his own rejection and death, Hashed 
3n his mind in their true sense and full force, 
md he found himself the wretched instrument of 
Jieir fulfilment. He made a last desperate effort 

0 stay proceedings. He presented himself to the 
chief-priests, offered to return the money, con- 
fessed that he had sinned in that he had betrayed 
the innocent blood, and upon receiving their 
leartless answer was wrought into a plnenzy of 
Jespair, during which he committed suicide, 
riiere is much significancy in these words of 
Matt, xxvii. 3, ‘Then Judas, when he saw he teas 
condemned ,’ not expiring on the cross, ‘ repented 
tiimself,’ &c. If such be the true hypothesis of his 
conduct, then, however culpable it may have been, 
is originating in the most inordinate covetous- 
ness, impatience of the procedure of Providence, 
crooked policy, or any other bad quality, he is 
certainly absolved from the direct intention of 
procuring his Master’s death. ‘ The difference,' 
lays Archbishop Whatcly, ‘ between Iscariot and 
tiis fellow apostles was, that though they all had 
Hie same expectations and conjectures, he dared 
to act on his conjectures, departing from the plain 
course of his known doty to follow the calcula- 
tions of his worldly wisdom, and the schemes of 
us worldly ambition.’ The reader is directed to 
the Primate s admirable Discourse on the Brea- 
son of Judas Iscariot, and Notes , annexed to 
Essays on some of the Danyrrs to Christian 
Eaith , Loud. 1839; Whitby on Matt, xxvii. 3, 
for the opinions of Theophylaet, and some of the 
Fathers; Bishop Hull's Sermons, ii. and iii., On 
some Important Points, vul. 1., Loud. 1713; 
Hales's A7no Analysis of ( Jtrono/oyy, vul. ii. 
h. ii. pp. 877, 878 ; Maeknight’s Harmony of 
the (ins pels, vol. ii. pp. 427-30, Loud. 18*22; 
Roneimi idler, Ivuinoel, in tor. — J, F. 1). 

3. .11 DAS, or JUDE, sorn lined Bvusmivh, 

1 Christian teacher sent from Jerusalem to An- 
tioch along with Paul and Barnabas (Acts x\. 
22, 27, 32). lie is supposed to have been one of 
the seventy disciples, and brother of Jofttph, also 


surnamed Barsabas (son of Sabas), who was 
proposed, with Matthias, to till up the place of 
the traitor Judas (Acts i. 23). Judas and Silas 
(who was also of the party) are mentioned to- 
gether as ‘ prophets ’ and ‘ chief men among the 
brethren.’ 

4. JUDAS. [Jude.] 

5. JUDAS, a Jew of Damascus with whom 
Paul lodged (Acts ix. 11). 

H. JUDAS, surnamed the Galilaean (6 Ta\i- 
\a7os, Acts v. _37) , so called also bv Josephus 
{Antiq. xviii. 1. G; xx. 5. 2; De Bell. Jud . ii. 
8. 1), and likewise ‘ the Gauloiiite (<$ rav\ov'iT7]s ; 
Antiq. xviii. 1. 1). In company with one Sadoc 
he attempted to raise a sedition among the Jews, 
but was destroyed by Cyrenius (Quirinus), then 
proconsul of Syria and Judma. 

JUDE, ou JUDAS (’IouSay). There were 
two of this name among the twelve Apostles — 
Judas, called also Lehba'iis and Tluuhheus 
(Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 18, which see), and Judas 
Iscariot. Judas is the name of one of our Lord’s 
brethren, but it is not agreed whether our Lord s 
brother is the same with the Ajxistle of this name 
[James]. Luke (Gospel, vi. 1G ; Acts i. 13) 
calls him ’IouSas ’I a.Ku>fiov, which in the English 
Authorized Version is translated ‘ Judas, the brother 
of James. 1 The ellipsis, however, between 'IouSay 
and ’ laKcibPov is supplied by the old Syriac trans- 
lator (who was unacquainted with the epistle of 
Jude, the writer of which calls himself ’looSay 
a5e\ cpbs ’Ia/rcej3ou) with the word son, and not bro- 
ther. Amongour Lord's brethren are named James, 
Joses, and Judas (Matt. xiii. 55 ; M;irk vi. 3). 
If, with Ilelvidins among the ancients (see Jerome, 
Contra Ilctvidium ), and Kuinoel, Ni antler, and 
a few other modem commentators, we were lo 
consider our Lord's brethren to be children of Jo- 
seph and the Blessed \ irgin (an hyjxrthesis which 
Kuinoel acknowledges to be incapable ot proof 
from Scripture), we should he under the necessity 
of supposing that there wan a James, a Joses, ami 
a Judas, who were uterine brothers of oar Lord, 
together with the Apostles James and Judas, who 
were children of Mary, the sister or cousin of tin* 
Virgin (see Pearson On the ('rccd % art. iv.). If, 
however, the hyjxithesis of their being children of 
the Blessed Virgin he rejected, an hv|x>thesis in- 
consistent with the aiieient mid miiver**il tradition 
of the perjwtnal virginity of the Virgin, a tra- 
dition tin* truth of which is received e\m by Dr. 
Lardner (llist, of the Apnstlts , there n 111 am* for 
us only a choice between the two opinions, that our 
Lord’s brethren wen* children of JoncjJi bv n ft r- 
mer wife (Ksehaor Salome, according to nit .\j*>- 
cryphal tradition), which was the *t ntnnmt of the 
majority of the fathers (still recen cd in the ( hicnt.il 
church), and that adopted in the \\c«t«ni 
church, and first broached by St. J< ?omo (' nt. 
llrtrid .), that the brethren of our Lord his 

cousins, as lieing children of Marv, the witc of 
( 'lcophas, who must t line lor* lx* con^idiinl as th 
same with Alph.eus [»«v J ui i;sl. If we oontid*r 
James, the brother of our Lad, to In* a dill* mil 
piTMiu from .lames the son of \lj 1 .imi«, and not 
one of tin* twelve, Jude, the I ietl-cr of James, 
must consequently lie pl.u r«i ill the •mi* < atr- 
gory [Joins] ; lmt if the) ore one and b-e •one, 
Jude must In* consider! d as the who is 

nnmlH’reil with onr Lad’s A|nutlr*. \\ nrr not 
informed a* to the time of the toentmn of t* r 
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Apostle Jude to that dignity. Indeed, the only 
circumstance relating to him which is recorded 
in the Gospels consists in the question put by 
him to our Lord (John xiv. 22). 4 Judas saith 

unto him (not Iscariot), Lord, how is it that 
thou wilt manifest thyself to us, and not unto 
the world?’ Nor have we any account given of 
his proceedings after our Lord’s resurrection, for 
the traditionary notices which have been preserved 
of him rest on no very certain foundation. It has 
been asserted that he was sent to Edessa, to 
Abgarus, king of Osroene (Jerome, Annot. in 
Matt.), and that he preached in Syria, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, and Persia ; in which latter country 
he suffered martyrdom (Lardner’s Hist, of the 
Apostles). Jude the Apostle is commemorated 
in the Western church, together with the Apostle 
Simon (the name f also, of one of our Lord’s 
brethren) on the 8th of October. There is an 
interesting account preserved by Hegesippus (Eu- 
sebius, Hist. Eccles. iii. 20) concerning some of 
Jude’s posterity : 4 When Domitian,' he observes, 
4 inquired after David’s posterity, some grandsons 
of Jude, called the Lord’s brother, were brought 
into his presence. Being asked concerning their 
possessions and mode of life, they assured him 
that they had thirty-nine acres of land, the value 
of which was nine thousand denarii, out of which 
they paid him taxes, and maintained themselves 
by the labour of their hands. The truth of this was 
confirmed by the hardness of their hands. Being 
asked concerning Christ arid the nature of his king- 
dom, they replied that it was not a kingdom of this 
world, but of a heavenly and angelic nature; 
that it would be manifested at the end of the 
world, when he would come in glory to judge 
the living and the dead, and render to every man 
according to his works. Having observed their 
humble condition and their harmless principles, 
he dismissed them with contempt, after which 
they ruled the churches, both as witnesses and 
relatives of the Lord.’ 

St. Luke (Acts xv. 22,27-33) speaks of Judas, 
the son of Barsabas, in company with Silas, both 
of whom he styles 4 prophets,’ and 4 chief men 
among the brethren.’ Schott supposes that Bar- 
sabas means the son of Sabas, or Zabas, which 
he looks upon as an abridged form for Zebedee, 
and concludes that the Judas here mentioned 
was a brother of the elder James and of John. 

JUDE, EPISTLE OF [Antilegomena], 
is placed by Eusebius among the controverted 
books (Hist. Eccles ., vii. 25), having been rejected 
by many of the ancients. 4 Jude, the brother of 
James,’ says Jerome, 4 has left us a short epistle, 
which is one of the seven called Catholic, and 
because it cites a testimony from the apocryphal 
book of Enoch it is rejected by most. It has, 
however, obtained such authority by antiquity 
and use that it is now reckoned among the Holy 
Scriptures.* It is cited by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom, iii. 431), by Origen (Com. in Matt., 
&c. &c.), and by Tertullian (De Habit. Fcem). It 
is also included among the books of the New 
Testament in the ancient catalogue discovered by 
Muratori, a work of the second century. It is 
found in the catalogues of the Councils of Lao- 
dicea, Hippo, and Carthage, and in the Apos- 
tolical canons, but is wanting in the Peshito, or 
ancient Syriac version. It is, however, cited as 
of authority by Ephrem. In modern times its 
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apostolic source at least, if not its canonicity, 
was called in question by Luther (Walchised. 
vol. xiv. 150), Grotius, Bolten, Dahl, Berger, 
and Michaelis, but it is acknowledged by most to 
be genuine. Indeed, the doubts thrown upon its 
genuineness arose, as we have already seen, from 
the fact of the writer having cited two apocryphal 
books (Enoch and the Assumption of Moses). In 
reference to this subject Tertullian lias a long 
statement, in which, from the fact that 4 Enoch 
had some value as an authority with the apostle 
Jude,' he is disposed to uphold the authenticity 
of the book of Enoch. As, however, that book, 
which is still extant, is universally reckoned a 
spurious production, the circumstance of Jude s 
having employed a citation from it is one of the 
most difficult and embarrassing in sacred criti- 
cism, especially as Jude expressly calls Enoch the 
4 seventh from Adam’ (ver. 1 4). That the ancients 
were acquainted with the Prophecy of Enoch is 
evident from the testimony of several of the 
fathers, and from the copious fragments of it pre- 
served by Syncellus in his Clironography (Fa- 
bricii Cod. Pseud.), which were discovered by 
George Scaliger. None of these, however, con- 
tain the passage in Jude 14. 

It was not until the eighth century that the 
book of Enoch sunk into oblivion. Since the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, it had been supposed that this long-lost book 
was still extant in an Ethiopic version in Abys- 
sinia, and this fact was fully established by 
Bruce, who first brought it into Europe [Enoch]. 
This work contains the words of the prophecy 
cited by Jude ; but whether Jude cited it from 
the book of Enoch, or from a Jewish tradition, is 
a point still in debate. The decision of this 
question is inseparably connected with that of 
the age of the present book of Enoch, a point on 
which critics are not quite agreed. Dr. Lau- 
rence (its learned translator) attributes the book 
of Enoch to an early period of the reign of Herod 
the Great, to which time Hoffmann (Das Buck 
Henoch) also assigns it ; while Liicke and others, 
who have subsequently investigated the subject, 
place it in the second half of the first century, 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem (see Liicke, 
Ver such einer vollstdndigen Einleitung in die 
Offenbarung Johannis). It was a well known 
book at the time of the writing of the Testament 
of the Twelve Patriarchs at the close of the first 
or commencement of the second century * [Re- 
velations, Spurious]. 

The writer of the epistle is also supposed to 
have cited an apocryphal work (in ver. 9), where 
he speaks of the dispute of the archangel Michael 
with the Devil respecting the body of Moses. 
Origen found this very relation in a Jewish 
Greek book called the Assumjition of Moses 
^AvaXri^is Maxrecos), and was so persuaded that 
this was the book which Jude had cited, that he 
quoted the work itself as of authority (Marshs 
Michaelis, vol. vi. p. 379). The work is also 
cited by CEcumenius (vol. ii. p. 629), where the 
passage actually refers to the dispute of Michael 
the archangel and the devil respecting the body 

* A writer in the Christian Observer (vol. 
xxx.) attempts to prove the book of Enoch a work 
which could not have been written earlier than 
the middle of the second century. 
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of Moses. There is a work still extant in He- 
brew, entitled Phetirah Moshe , or ‘ The death of 
Moses of this two editions have been published, 
one at Constantinople in 1518, and the other at 
Venice in 1511 and 1605. I)e la Rue and other 
critics have supposed that this is the same work 
which was known to Origen. But Michael is has 
shown that the present work is so mil ike the 
former (besides containing quotations from the 
Talmud also, and even from Alien Ezra), that, 
although it contains similar relations, it is un- 
questionably a modern production. 

Others, embarrassed by the circumstance of 
Jude’s citing an apocryphal book, not merely for 
illustration, as St. Paul cites A rat us, Menander, 
and Epinieuides, but as of authority (as when he 
cites Enoch, the seventh from Adam), have en- 
deavoured to give a mystical explanation to 
Jude’s assertion respecting the dispute about the 
body of Moses. Among these are Vitringa and 
Dr. Larduer. They think that by the body of 
Moses is meant the Jewish nation, and that Jude 
alludes to the vision in Zech. iii. 1 ; and Vitringa 
even proposes to alter the 6 body of Moses' into 
the ‘ body of Joshua .’ For the details of this in- 
genious explanation we must refer the reader to 
Larduer 's Hist . of the Apostles . 

Author , age , §c. — Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, this epistle was treated by the ancients 
with the highest respect, and regarded as the 
genuine work of an inspired writer. Although 
Ongen on one occasion speaks doubtfully, calling 
it the e reputed epistle of Jude,’ yet on another 
occasion, and in the same work (Com. in Matt.), 
he says, c Jude wrote an epistle, of few lines in- 
deed, but full of the powerful words of heavenly 
grace, who at the beginning says, Jude, the ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ and brother of James.” ’ The 
same writer (Com. in Itom. and De Princip. iii. 
2, i. 138) calls it the writing of Jude the Apostle. 
The moderns are, however, divided in opinion 
between Jude the apostle and Jude the Lord’s 
brother, if indeed they be different persons : Hug 
and De Wette ascribe it to the latter. The author 
simply calls himself Jude, the brother of James, 
and a servant of Jesus Christ. This form of ex- 
pression has given rise to various conjectures. 
Hug supposes that he intimates thereby a nearer 
degree of relationship than that of an apostle. 
This accords also with the sentiment of Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Adumb. ; Opp. ii. p. 1007, ed. 
Venet.): ‘Jude, who wrote the Catholic epistle, 
one of the sons of Joseph, a pious man, although 
he well knew his relationship to Jesus, yet did 
not call himself his brother, but said, Jude, the 
servant of Jesus Christ (as the Lord), and the 
brother of James.’ At the same time it must be 
acknowledged that the circumstance of his not 
naming himself an apostle is not of itself neces- 
sarily sufficient to militate against his being the 
apostle of that name, inasmuch as St. Paul does 
not upon all occasions (as in Philippians, Tliessa- 
lonians, and Philemon) use this title. From his 
calling himself the brother of James, rather than 
the brother of the Lord, Michael is deduces that 
he was the son of Joseph by a former wife, and 
not a full brother of our Lord’s, as Herder 
contends [James, Jude]. From the great coin- 
cidence both in sentiment and subject which exists 
between our epistle and the second of St. Peter, 
it lias been thought by many critics that one 


of these writers had seen the other's work ; but 
we shall reserve the discussion as to which was 
the earlier writing until we come to treat of 
St. Peter’s Epistle. Dr. Lardner supposes that 
Jude's Epistle was written between the years G4 
and GG, Beausobro and L’Enfant between 70 and 
75 (from which Dodwell and Cave do not mate- 
rially differ), and Dr. Mill lixes it to the year 90. 
If Jude has quoted the apocryphal hook of 
Enoch, as seems to he agreed upon by most mo- 
dern critics, and if this book was written, as 
Liicke thinks, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
t lie age of our epistle best accords with the date 
assigned to it by Mill. 

It is difficult to decide who the persons were to 
whom this epistle was addressed, some supposing 
that it was written to converted Jews, others to 
all Christians without distinction. Many of the 
arguments seem best adapted to convince the 
Jewish Christians, as appeals are so strikingly 
made to their sacred books and traditions. 

The design of this epistle is to warn the Chris- 
tians against the false teachers who had insinuated 
themselves among them and disseminated dan- 
gerous tenets of insubordination and licentious- 
ness. The author reminds them, by the example 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, that God had punished 
the rebellious Jews ; and that even the disobedient 
angels had shared the same fate. The false teachers 
to whom he alludes 6 speak evil of dignities,’ 
while the archangel Michael did not even revile 
Satan. He compares them to Balaam and Korah, 
to clouds without water, and to raging waves. 
Enoch, he says, foretold their wickedness ; at the 
same time he consoles believers, and exhorts them 
to persevere in faith and love. The epistle is 
remarkable for the vehemence, fervour, and energy 
of its composition and style. — W. W. 

JUDGES. Tins name is applied to fifteen per- 
sons who at intervals presided over the affairs of the 
Israelites during the 450 years which elapsed from 
the death of Joshua to the accession of Saul. The 
term Judges, used in the English Bibles, does not 
exactly represent the original D^p?^ shophetim, 
i. e. ‘ rulers of the people,’ from which is 

not synonymous with judicare , hut signifies 

in its general acceptation, causam alicujus agere , 
tueri (see Bertholdt, Theolog. Litt. Blatt. vii.l, sq. ; 
comp. Gesenius s.v. DQfejj). The station and office 
of these shophetim are involved in great obscurity, 
partly from the want of clear intimations in the 
history in which their exploits and government are 
recorded, and partly from the absence of parallels 
in the history of other nations, by which our 
notions might be assisted. In fact the government 
of the judges forms the most singular part of the 
Hebrew institutions, and that which appears most 
difficult to comprehend. The kings, the priests, the 
generals, the heads of tribes — all these offer some 
points of comparison with the same functionaries 
in other nations ; but the judges stand alone in 
the history of the world : and when we think that 
we have found officers resembling them in other 
nations, the comparison soon breaks down in some 
point of importance, and we still find that no- 
thing remains hut to collect and arrange the con- 
cise intimations of the sacred text, and draw our 
conclusions from the facts which it records. 

The splendid administrations of Moses and of 
Joshua so till the mind of the reader of Scrip- 
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ture, that after their death a sense of vacancy is 
experienced, and we wonder how it happens that 
no successor to them was appointed, and how the 
machinery of the government was to be carried 
on without some similar leaders. But when we 
come to examine the matter more closely, we 
perceive that the offices filled by Moses and 
Joshua, whose presence was so essential for the 
time and the occasion, were not at all involved in 
the general machinery of the Hebrew government. 
These persons formed no part of the system : they 
were specially appointed for particular services, 
for the performance of which they were invested 
with extraordinary powers ; but when their mis- 
sion was accomplished, society reverted to its 
permanent institutions and its established forms 
of government. It is, therefore, in the working 
of these institutions, after the functions of the 
legislator and the military leader had ceased, that 
we must look for the circumstances that gave rise 
to the extraordinary leaders which engage our 
present attention. Now we shall find that, apart 
from such offices as those of Moses and Joshua, a 
very excellent provision existed for the govern- 
ment of the chosen people, both as regarded the 
interests of the nation generally, as well as of the 
several tribes. 

To this latter branch of the government it is 
important to draw particular attention, because, as 
it existed before the law, and is assumed through- 
out as the basis of the theocratical constitution, 
we hear but little of it in the books of Moses, and 
are apt to lose sight of it altogether. This part of 
the subject belongs, however, to the art. Tribe; 
and it suffices to mention in this place that every 
tribe had its own hereditary chief or c prince,’ who 
presided over its atfairs, administered justice in 
all ordinary cases, and led the troops in time of 
war. His station resembled that of the Arabian 
emirs, or rather, perhaps, of the khans of the Tartar 
tribes inhabiting Persia and the countries further 
east. He was assisted in these important duties 
by the subordinate officers, the chiefs of families, 
who formed his council in such matters of policy 
as affected their particular district, supported his 
decisions in civil or criminal inquiries, and com- 
manded under him in the field of battle (Num. 
xxvi. xxvii. ; Josh. vii. 16-18). This was, in fact, 
the old patriarchal government, to which the 
Hebrews were greatly attached. It seems to have 
been sufficient for all the purposes of the separate 
government of the tribes : but, as we find in simi- 
lar cases, it was deficient in force of cohesion 
among the tribes, or in forming them into a com- 
pacted nation. In fact, it was an institution suited 
to the wants of men who live dispersed in loosely 
connected tribes, and not to the wants and exi- 
gencies of a nation. It was in principle segre- 
gative, not aggregative ; and although there are 
traces of united agreement through a congress 
of delegates, or rather of national chiefs and 
elders of the tribes, this was an inefficient in- 
strument of general government, seeing that it was 
only applicable or applied to great occasions, and 
could have no bearing on the numerous questions 
of an administrative nature which arise from 
day to day in every state, and which there should 
somewhere exist the power to arrange and deter- 
mine. This defect of the general government it 
was one of the objects of the theocratical institu- 
tions to remedy. 


Jehovah had taken upon himself the function 
of king of the chosen people, and he dwelt among 
them in his palace-tabernacle. Here he was 
always ready, through his priest, to counsel them 
in matters of general interest, as well as in those 
having reference only to particular tribes; and 
to his court they were all required by the law to 
repair three times every year. Here, then, was 
the principle of a general administration, calcu- 
lated and designed to unite the tribes into a nation, 
by giving them a common government in all the 
higher and more general branches of adminis- 
tration, and a common centre of interest for all 
the political and ecclesiastical relations of the 
community. 

It was on this footing that the law destined the 
government of the Hebrews to proceed, after the 
peculiar functions of the legislator and the con- 
queror had been fulfilled. 

The fact is, however, that, through the per- 
versity of the people, this settlement of the general 
government on theocratical principles was not 
carried out in its proper form and extent ; and it 
is in this neglect we are to seek the necessity for 
those officers called Judges, who were from time 
to time raised up to correct some of the evils 
which resulted from it. It is very evident, from 
the whole history of the judges, that, after the 
death of Joshua the Israelites threw themselves 
back upon the segregative principles of their go- 
vernment by tribes, and all but utterly neglected, 
and for long periods did utterly neglect, the rules 
and usages on which the general government was 
established. There was, in fact, no human power 
adequate to enforce them. They were good in 
themselves, they were gracious, they conferred 
high privileges ; hut they were enforced by no 
sufficient authority. No one was amenable to 
any tribunal for neglecting the annual feasts, or for 
not referring the direction of public affairs to the 
Divine King. Omissions on these points involved 
the absence of the divine protection and blessing, 
and were left to be punished by their consequences. 
The man who obeyed in this and other things, was 
blessed ; the man who did not, was not blessed ; 
and general obedience was rewarded with national 
blessing, and general disobedience with national 
punishment. The enormities and transgressions 
into which the people fell in consequence of such 
neglect, which left them an easy prey to idolatrous 
influences, are fully recorded in the book of 
Judges. The people could not grasp the idea of 
a Divine and Invisible King : they could not bring 
themselves to recur to him in all those cases in 
which the judgment of a human king would have 
determined the course of action, or in which his 
arm would have worked for their deliverance. 
Therefore it was that God allowed them judges, 
in the persons of faithful men, who acted for the 
most part as agents of the divine will, regents for 
the Invisible King ; and who, holding their com- 
mission directly from him, or with his sanction, 
would be more inclined to act as dependent vas- 
sals of Jehovah than kings, who, as members of 
royal dynasties, would come to reign with notions 
of independent rights and royal privileges, which 
would draw away their attention from their true 
place in the theocracy. In this greater depend- 
ence of the judges upon the Divine King we see 
the secret of their institution. The Israelites were 
disposed to rest upon their separate interests as 
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tribes ; and having thus allowed the standing 
general government to remain inoperative through 
disuse, they would in cases of emergency have 
been disposed ; to make themselves a king like the 
nations,' had their attention not been directed to 
the appointment of otlicers whose authority could 
rest on no tangible right i\\Y&xt from character and 
services ; which, with the temporary nature of their 
power, rendered their functions more accordant 
with the principles of the theocracy than those of 
any odier public otlicers could be. And it is pro- 
bably in this adaptation to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Hebrew theocracy that we shall 
discover the reason of our inability to find any 
similar ollice among other nations. In being thus 
peculiar it resembled the Dictatorship among the 
Romans; to which ollice indeed that of the judges 
has been compared ; and perhaps this parallel is 
the nearest that can be found. But there is this 
great dillerence, that the dictator laid down his 
power as soon as the crisis which had called for its 
exercise had passed away, and in no case could 
this unwonted supremacy be retained beyond a 
limited time (Liv. ix. 34); but the Hebrew judge 
remained invested with his high authority during 
the whole period of his life ; and is therefore 
usually described by the sacred historian as pre- 
siding to the end of his days over the tribes of 
Israel, amid the peace and security which his 
military skill and counsels had, under the divine 
blessing, restored to the land. 

Having thus traced the origin of the office to 
the circumstances of the times and the condition 
of the people, it ordy remains to inquire into the 
nature of the office itself, and the powers and pri- 
vileges which were connected with it. This is 
by no means an easy task, as the nature of the 
record enables us to perceive better what they were 
not than what they were, what they could not than 
what they could accomplish. 

It is usual to consider them as commencing 
their career with military exploits to deliver Israel 
from foreign oppression ; but this is by no means 
invariably the case. Eli and Samuel were not 
military men ; Deborah judged Israel before she 
planned the war against Jabin ; and of Jair, 
Ibzan, El on, and Abdon, it is at least uncertain 
whether they ever held any military command. 
The command of the army can therefore be 
scarcely considered thedistinguishing characteristic 
of these men, or military exploits the necessary 
introduction to the office. In many cases it is 
true that military achievements were the means 
by which they elevated themselves to the rank of 
judges ; but in general the appointment may be 
said to have varied with the exigencies of the 
times, and with the particular circumstances 
which in times of trouble would draw the public 
attention to persons who appeared suited by their 
gifts or influence to advise in matters of general 
concernment, to decide in questions arising be- 
tween tribe and tribe, to administer public affairs, 
and to appear as their recognised head in their 
intercourse with their neighbours and oppressors. 
As we find that many of these judges arose during 
times of oppression, it seems to us that this last 
circumstance, which has never been taken into 
account, must have had a remarkable influence 
in the appointment of the judge. Foreigners 
could not be expected to enter into the pecu- 
liarities of the Hebrew constitution, and would 


expect to receive the proposals, remonstrances, or 
complaints ot the people through some person re- 
presenting the whole nation, or that part of it to 
which their intercourse applied. The law pro- 
vided no such officer except in the high-priest; 
but as the Hebrews themselves did not recognise 
the true operation of their theocracy, much less 
were strangers likely to do so. On the officer 
they appointed to represent the body of the people, 
under circumstances which compelled them to 
deal with foreigners mightier than themselves, 
would naturally devolve the command of the 
army in war, and the administration of justice 
in peace. This last was among ancient nations, 
as it is still in the East, regarded as the first and 
most important duty of a ruler, and the interfer- 
ence of the judges was probably confined to the 
cases arising between different tribes, for which the 
ordinary magistrates would find it difficult to 
secure due authority to their decisions. 

In nearly all the instances recorded the appoint- 
ment seems to have been by the free unsolicited 
choice of the people. The election of Jephthah, 
who was nominated as the fittest man for the exist- 
ing emergency, probably resembled that which was 
usually followed on such occasions; and pro- 
bably, as in his case, the judge, in accepting the 
office, took care to make such stipulations as he 
deemed necessary . The only cases of direct divine 
apointment are those of Gideon and Samson, and 
the last stood in the peculiar position of having 
been from before his birth ordained ‘ to begin to 
deliver Israel.’ Deborah was called to deliver 
Israel, but was already a judge. Samuel was 
called by the Lord to be a prophet, but not a 
judge, which ensued from the high gifts which 
the people recognised as dwelling in him ; and as 
to Eli, the office of judge seems to have devolved 
naturally, or rather ex-officio, upon him ; and 
his case seems to be the only one in which the 
high-priest appears in the character which the 
theocratical institutions designed for him. 

The following clear summary of their duties 
and privileges is from Jahn ( Biblisches Arcliiio- 
logie , th. ii. bd. 1, sect. 22 ; Stowe s translation, 
ii. 86) : — ‘ The office of judges or regents was 
held during life, but it was not hereditary, neither 
could they appoint their successors. Their au- 
thority was limited by the law alone ; and in 
doubtful cases they were directed to consult the 
Divine King through the priest by Urim and 
Thummim (Num. xxvii. 21). They were not 
obliged in common' cases to ask advice of the 
ordinary rulers ; it was sufficient if these did not 
remonstrate against the measures of the judge. 
In important emergencies, however, they con- 
voked a general assembly of the rulers, over 
which they presided and exerted a powerful in- 
fluence. They could issue orders, but not enact 
laws ; they could neither levy taxes nor appoint 
officers, except perhaps in the army. Their au- 
thority extended only over those tribes by whom 
they had been elected or acknowledged ; for it 
is clear that several of the judges presided over 
separate tribes. There was no income attached 
to their office, nor was there any income appro- 
priated to them, unless it might be a larger 
share in the spoils, and those presents which 
were made them as testimonials of respect 
(Judg. viii. 21). They bore no external marks 
of dignity, and maintained no retinue of cour- 
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tiers, though some of them were very opulent. 
They were not only simple in their manners, 
moderate in their desires, and free from avarice 
and ambition, but noble and magnanimous men, 
who felt that whatever they did for their country 
was above all reward, and could not be recom- 
pensed ; who desired merely to promote the public 
good, and who chose rather to deserve well of their 
country than to be enriched by its wealth. This 
exalted patriotism, like everything else connected 
with politics in the theocratical stare of the He- 
brews, was partly of a religious character, and 
those regents always conducted themselves as the 
officers of God ; in all their enterprise^ they relied 
upon Him, and their only care was, that their 
countrymen should acknowledge the authority of 
Jehovah, their invisible king (Judg. viii. 22, sq. ; 
comp. Heb. xi.). Still they were not without 
faults, neither are they so represented by their 
historians ; they relate, on the contrary, with the 
utmost frankness, the great sins of which some 
of them were guilty. They were not merely de- 
liverers of the state from a foreign yoke, but 
destroyers of idolatry, foes of pagan vices, pro- 
moters of the knowledge of God, of religion, and 
of morality ; restorers of theocracy in the minds 
of the Hebrews, and powerful instruments of 
Divine Providence in the promotion of the great 
design of preserving the Hebrew constitution, 
and, by that means, of rescuing the true religion 
from destruction/ 

The same writer, in the ensuing section, gives a 
clear view of the general condition of the Hebrews 
in the time of the judges. 4 By comparing the 
periods during which the Hebrews were oppressed 
by their enemies, with those in which they were 
independent and governed by their own constitu- 
tion, it is apparent that the nation in general ex- 
perienced much more prosperity than adversity in 
the time of the judges. Their dominion con- 
tinued four hundred and fifty years ; but the whole 
time of foreign oppression amounts only to one 
hundred and eleven years, scarcely a fourth part 
of that period. Even during these one hundred 
and eleven years, the whole nation was seldom 
under the yoke at the same time, but for the most 
part separate tribes only were held in servitude ; 
nor were their oppressions always very severe ; and 
all the calamities terminated in the advantage 
and glory of the people, so soon as they abolished 
idolatry and returned to their King, Jehovah. 
Neither was the nation in such a state of anarchy 
at this time as had been* generally supposed. 
There were regular judicial tribunals at which 
justice could be obtained ; and when there was 
no supreme regent, the public welfare was pro- 
vided for bv the ordinary rulers’ (Ruth iv. 1-11 ; 
Judg. viii. 22; x. 17, 18; xi. 1-11; l Sam. iv. 
1 ; vii. 1-2). 

4 These times would certainly not be considered 
so turbulent and barbarous, much less would they 
be taken, contrary to the clearest evidence and to 
the analogy of all history, for a heroic age, if they 
were viewed without the prejudices of a precon- 
ceived hypothesis. It must never be forgotten that 
the book of Judges is by no means a complete 
history. This no impartial inquirer can ever deny. 
It is, in a manner, a mere register of diseases, 
from which, however, we have no right to conclude 
that there were no healthy 7 men, much less that 
there were no healthy seasons ; since the book 


itself, for the most part, mentions only a few tribes 
in which the epidemic prevailed, and notices long 
periods during which it had universally ceased. 
Whatever may be the result of more accurate in- 
vestigation, it remains undeniable that the condi- 
tion of the Hebrews during this period perfectly 
corresponds throughout to the sanctions of the law ; 
and they 7 were always prosperous when they com- 
plied with the conditions on which prosperity was 
promised them ; it remains undeniable that the 
government of God was clearly manifested, not 
only to the Hebrews, but to their heathen neigh- 
bours ; that the fulfilling of the promises anil 
threatenings of the law were so many sensible 
proofs of the universal dominion of the Divine 
King of the Hebrews ; and, consequently, that all 
the various fortunes of that nation were so many 7 
means of preserving the knowledge of God on the 
earth. The Hebrews had no sufficient reason to 
desire a change in their constitution ; all required 
was, that they should observe the conditions on 
which national prosperity was promised them/ 

The chronology of the period in which the 
judges ruled is beset with great and perhaps in- 
superable difficulties. There are intervals of time 
the extent of which is not specified; as, for 
instance, that from Joshua’s death to the yoke of 
Cuslian Rishathaim (ii. 8) ; that of the rule of 
Sham gar (iii. 31); that between Gideon’s death 
and Abiinelechs accession (viii. 31, 32); and 
that of Israel’s renewal of idolatry previous to 
their oppression by the Ammonites (x. 6, 7). 
Sometimes round numbers seem to have been 
given, as forty years for the rule of Othniel, forty 
years for that of Gideon, and forty years also for 
the duration of the oppression by the Philistines. 
Twenty 7 years are given for the subjection to 
Jabin, and twenty 7 y r ears for the government, of 
Samson ; yet the latter never completely con- 
quered the Philistines, who, on the contrary, 
succeeded in capturing him. Some judges, who 
are commonly considered to have been successive, 
were ill all probability contemporaneous, and 
ruled over different districts. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is impossible to fix the date of each 
particular event in the book of Judges ; but 
attempts have been made to settle its general 
chronology, of which we must in this place men- 
tion the most successful. 

The whole period of the judges, from Joshua to 
Eli, is usually estimated at 299 years, in order to 
meet the 480 years which (1 Kings vi. 1) are 
said to have elapsed from the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt to the foundation of the 
temple by Solomon. But St. Paul says (Acts 
xiii. 20), 4 God gave unto the people of Israel 
judges about the space of 450 years until Samuel, 
the prophet/ Again, if the number of years spe- 
cified by the author of our book, in stating facts, 
is summed up, we have 410 years, exclusive of 
those years not specified for certain intervals of 
time above mentioned. In order to reduce these 
410 years and upwards to 299, events and reigns 
must, in computing their years of duration, either 
be entirely passed over, or, in a most arbitrary 
way 7 , included in other periods preceding or sub- 
sequent. This has been done by Archbishop Usher, 
whose peculiarly faulty system has been adopted 
in the Authorized Version of the Scriptures. He 
excludes the repeated intervals during which the 
Hebrews were in subjection to their enemies, and 
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reckons only the years of peace and rest which were 
assigned to the successive judges. For example, 
he passes over the eight years of servitude in- 
flicted upon the Hebrews by Cushan-rishathaim, 
and, without any interruption, connects the peace 
obtained by the victories of Othniel with that 
which had been conferred on the land by the 
government of Joshua ; and although the sacred 
historian relates in the plainest terms possible that 
the children of Israel served the king of Mesopo- 
tamia eight years, and were afterwards delivered 
by Othniel, who gave the land rest forty years, 
the archbishop maintains that the forty years now 
mentioned began, not after the successes of this 
judge, but immediately after the demise of Joshua. 
Nothing certainly can be more obvious than that 
in this case the years of tranquillity and the years 
of oppression ought to be reckoned separately. 
Again, we are informed by the sacred writer, that 
after the death of Ehud the children of Israel 
were under the oppression of Jabin king of Hazor 
for twenty years, and that afterwards, when their 
deliverance was effected by Deborah and Barak, 
the land had rest forty years. Nothing can be 
clearer than this ; yet Usher’s system leads him 
to include the twenty years of oppression in the 
forty of peace, making both but forty years. All 
this arises from the obligation which Usher un- 
fortunately conceived himself under of following 
the scheme adopted by the Masoretic Jews, who, 
as Dr. Hales remarks, have by a curious inven- 
tion included the four first servitudes in the years 
of the judges who put an end to them, contrary 
to the express declarations of Scripture, which 
represents the administrations of the judges, not as 
synchronising with the servitudes, but as succeed- 
ing them. The Rabbins were indeed forced to 
allow the fifth servitude to have been distinct 
from the administration of Jephthah, because it 
was too long to be included in that administra- 
tion ; but they deducted a year from the Scrip- 
ture account of the servitude, making it only six 
instead of seven years. They sank entirely the 
sixth servitude of forty years under the Philistines, 
because it was too long to be contained in Sam- 
son’s administration ; and, to crown all, they 
reduced Saul’s reign of forty years to two years 
only. 

The necessity for all these tortuous operations 
has arisen from a desire to produce a conformity 
with the date in 1 Kings vi. 1, which, as already 
cited, gives a period of only 480 years from the 
Exode to the foundation of Solomon’s temple. 
As this date is incompatible with the sum of the 
different numbers given in the book of Judges, 
and as it differs from the computation of Josephus 
and of all the ancient writers on the subject, 
whether Jewish or Christian, it is not unsatis- 
factory to find grounds which leave this text 
open to much doubt and suspicion. We cannot 
here enter into any lengthened proof ; but that 
the text did not exist in the Hebrew and Greek 
copies of the Scripture till nearly three cen- 
turies after Christ, is evident from the absence 
of all reference to it in the works of the learned 
men who composed histories of the Jews from 
the materials supplied to them in the sacred 
books. This may be shown by reference to va- 
rious authors, who, if the number specified in it 
had existed, could not fail to have adduced it. 
In particular, it is certain that it did not exist in 
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the Hebrew or Greek Bibles in the days of Jo- 
sephus ; for he alludes to the verse in which it is 
contained without making the slightest observa- 
tion in regard to it, although the period which he, 
at the same time , states as having elapsed between 
the exode and the foundation of the temple, is 
directly at variance with it to the extent of not 
less than 112 years ( Antiq . viii. 3). If the num- 
ber ‘ 480 years’ had then existed in the text, he 
could not, while referring to the passage where it 
is now inserted, have dared to state a number so 
very different. Then we have the testimony of 
St. Paul (Acts xiii. 20), who makes the rule of 
c the judges until SamueP extend over 450 years, 
which, with the addition of ascertained num- 
bers, raises the amount for the whole period to 
592 years. This evidence seems so conclusive 
that it is scarcely necessary to add any other ; 
but it may be mentioned that Origen, in his 
Commentary on St. John , cites 1 Kings vi. 1, 
and even mentions the year of Solomon's reign, 
and the month in which he began to build the 
temple, without the slightest notice of the number 
of years (as now stated in the text) which inter- 
vened between that event and the exode. It has 
consequently been inferred, with good reason, that 
in a.d. 230, when Origen wrote, the interpolation 
of the date in question had not yet taken place. 
Eusebius, however, in his Chronicon , written 
about a.d. 325, does use the date as the basis of 
a chronological hypothesis ; whence it is inferred 
that the date was inserted about the beginning of 
the fourth century, and probably under the direc- 
tion of the Masoretic doctors of Tiberias. It is 
also to be remarked that Eusebius, in the Prcep. 
Evangelica , a work written some years after the 
Chronicon , and in all his other works, uses the 
more common and ancient system of dates. 

It may also be remarked that even the ancient 
versions, as they at present exist, do not agree in 
the number. The present copies of the Septuagint, 
for instance, have 440, not 480 years ; on which 
and other grounds some scholars, who have hesi- 
tated to regard the text as an interlopation, have 
deemed themselves authorized to alter it to 592 
years instead of 480, producing in this way the 
same result which would be obtained if the text 
had no existence. This, it has been already 
remarked, is the number given by Josephus 
(Antiq. viii. 3. 1), and is in agreement with the 
statement of St. Paul. The computation of the 
Jews in China has also been produced in support 
of it (see Isaac Voss, Dissert, de LXX. lnterp . 
eorumque translatione et chronologia. Hag* 
Comit. 1664. 4; Michaelis, Orientalische Bib - 
liotheh , v. 81). There would then be for the 
period from Moses’s death to Saul’s accession 
468 years, and the whole period of the judges 
from the death of Joshua to that of Samuel might 
be estimated at 450 years, agreeably to Acts xiii. 
20. If we add to these 450 years forty years for 
the march in the desert, eiglity-four years for the 
reign of Saul, David, and Solomon, until tho 
foundation of the temple, the amount would be 
574 years. For the time when Joshua acted as 
an independent chieftain, eighteen years may be 
counted, which added to 574 would make up the 
above number of 592 years (comp. Michaelis, 
Orientalische Bibliothek , v, 228, whose arrange- 
ment of years differs in some points from the 
above). It must, however, be observed that the 
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number of 450 years represents only the sum 
total of all chronologically specified facts of our 
book down to the death of Eli, and does not in- 
clude the intervals of time of which the years are 
not given. The statement of Josephus above re- 
ferred to rests only on his own individual computa- 
tion, and is contrary to another statement of the 
same author (. Antiq . xx. 10; Cont. Apion. ii. 2). 

The latest attempt towards settling the chro- 
nology of the Judges is that of Dr. Keil, in 
his work D’arptsche Beitrage zu den Theolo - 
gisclien Wissenschaften , or, { Contributions to- 
wards the furtherance of the theological sciences,’ 
by professors of the university of Dorpat. He 
supports the number of 480 years in 1 Kings 
vi. 1 , and from the invasion of Cushan-rishathaim 
to Jair (Judg. iii.-x.) retains the chronological 
statements of our book for events which he con- 
siders successive. But the period of the domina- 
tion of the Philistines over the (western) Israelites 
until the death of Saul, a space of seventy-nine 
years, lie considers contemporaneous with the time 
of oppression and deliverance of the eastern and 


northern tribes, for which (Judg. x. 12) are reck- 
oned forty years. He next estimates the period 
from the distribution of the land under Joshua to 
the invasion by the king of Mesopotamia at ten 
years, and the period from the time when the 
Philistines were conquered until the death of 
Saul at thirty-nine years, thus making up the 
above number of 480 years. In this attempt at 
settling the chronology of the book of Judges 
Dr. Kiel evinces great ingenuity and learning ; 
but it appears that his computations rest on his- 
torical and chronological assumptions which can 
never be fully established. In order satisfactorily 
to settle the chronology we lack sufficient data, 
and the task has therefore been abandoned by the 
ablest modern critics, as Eielihorn, De W ette. and 
others. Nothing beyond general views is attain- 
able on this subject. 

Having explained this matter, it only remains 
to arrange the different systems of the chronology 
of this period so as to exhibit them in one view 
to the eye of the reader. It has been deemed 
right, for the better apprehension of the differences, 


Ex ode to death of Moses 
Joshua (and the) . 

Elders • • • • • 

First Division of Lands 
Second Division of Lands 
Anarchy or Interregnum 

I. Servitude, Mesopotam. 

1. Othniel • . . 

II. Servitude, Moabit. 

2. Ehud (and) 

3. Shamgar 

III. Servitude, Canaan it. 

4. Deborah and Barak 

IV. Servitude, Midian 

5. Gideon .... 

6. Abimelech . 

7. Tola .... 

8. Jair .... 

V. Servitude, Ammon 

9. Jephthah 

10. Ibzan .... 

11. Elon .... 

12. Abdon 

VI. Servitude, Philist. 20 

13. Samson ... 20 

'Interregnum 

14. Eli 30 

Samuel called as a prophet 10 

VII. Servitude or Anarchy 

1 5. Samuel 

Samuel and Saul . . 18 1 

Saul 22 J 

David 


Exode to F. of Temple 


Hales. 

Jackson. 

Russell. 

Josephus. 

Theophilus. 

Eusebius. 

Usher. 
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20 

1426 

20 

1380 

20 

20 

20 
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40 

1285 

40 

1406 

40 
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40 

40 

40 
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1265 

7 

1368 

7 

1320 

7 

7 

7 

7 1 

40 

1252 

40 
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40 
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40 

40 

40 
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1245 

3 
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3 
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3 

3 

3 

3 
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22 

22 

22 
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48 
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22 
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22 
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22 

22 

22 
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18 
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6 
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6 
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6 

6 
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40 
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40 
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40 

40 
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1055 
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3 
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3 

3 

3 
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1014 

621 

1027 

579 

1014 

5911 

592 

1 

612 

600 

4781 
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* Samson and Eli are supposed to have been 
judges simultaneously during 20 years of this 
period. 


f Besides the 20 years under the sixth servi- 
tude. 
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to make flu* table embrace tin 1 whole period from 
the exode to tin* building of Solomon’s temple. 
The hi adinys are taken from Hales, simply be- 
cause, from being the most copious, they afford 
a fiamewoik within which all the explanations 
may he inserted. 

1 he authorities tor this table are i Josephus, 
Antiquities, \\ MO; Theophilus, Bp. of Antioch 
(a. i). 330), Epist. (id Autol i/cwii , iii.; Kuse- 
liius (a.d. 330), Prieparatio Ecanyclica , x. 11; 
l T sher (1050), Chronoloyia Sacra, pi 71 ; Jackson, 
(1732), Chronological Antiquities, p. 115; Ilales, 
(IS1 1), Analysis of Chronology , i. 101; Russell 
(18*27), Connection of Sacred and Profane His- 
tory f\. 117. In the last work the full tables, 
with others, are given ; and we have here com- 
bined them for the sake of comparison. Other 
authorities on the subject of this article are : 
Ilerzteld, Chronoloyia Judiciun , Rerol. 1S3G; 
Moldenhauer, Gedanken vher die '/.eitr cchnuny 
im Buck dcr llichtcr , p. 15, sq. ; Ditmar, Ge- 
schieJite dcr Israelite a, p. 01 ; ling, in the 
Freiburg cr Zcitsc/irift, i. p. 120, sq. ; Carpzov, 
Jntroduct . P. T ,, i. JG0; Simon, 7 list. Grit, dc 
V. Test. ; Jalin, Bibl. Archdoloy ., ii. 1. 85; De 
Wette, Lehrbuch, p. 30. 

JUDGES, BOOK OF, the third in the list of 
the historical compositions of the Old Testament. 
It consists of two divisions, the first comprising 
chaps, i-xvii. ; the second, being an appendix, 
chaps, xvii.-xxi. 

I. Pi.AN OF THE Book.— That the author, in 
composing this work, had a certain design in view, 
is evident from ch. ii. 11-23, where he states the 
leading features of his narrative. lie introduces 
it by relating (ch. i.) the extent to which the wars 
against the Canaanites were continued after the 
death of Joshua, and what tribes had spared them 
in consideration of a tribute imposed ; also by al- 
luding (ch. ii. 1-10) to the benefits which Jehovah 
had conferred on them, and the distinguished pro- 
tection with which he had honoured them. Next 
he states his leading object, namely, to prove that 
the calamities to which the Hebrews had been 
exposed since the death of Joshua were owing to 
their apostacy from Jehovah, and to their idolatry. 
'They forsook the Lord, and served Baal and 
Ash tarot If (ch. ii. 13); for which crimes they were 
deservedly punished and greatly distressed (ch. ii. 
15). Nevertheless, when they repented and obeyed 
again the commandments of the Lord, he delivered 
them out of the hand of their enemies by the 
Shopkctim whom he raised up, and made them 
prosper (ch. ii. IG-23). To illustrate this theme, 
the author collected several fragments of the 
Hebrew history during the period between Joshua 
and Lh. Some episodes occur ; but in arguing his 
subject he never loses sight of his leading theme, to 
which, on the contrary, lie frequently recurs while 
stating facts, and shows how it applied to them ; 
the moral evidently being, that the only way to 
lappmess was to shun idolatry and obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord. The design of the author 
was not to give a connected and complete history 
o the Hebrews in the period between Joshua and 
the kings ; for if he had intended a plan of that 
KJM, he would also have described the state of 
tle omestic affairs and of the government in the 
several tribes, the relation in which they stood to 
each other, and the extent of power exercised by 
ajuuge; lie would have further stated the num- 
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ber of tribes over whom a judge ruled, and the 
number of years during which the tribes were not 
oppressed by their heathen neighbours, but enjoyed 
rest, and peace. The appendix, containing two 
narratives, further illustrates the lawlessness and 
anarchy prevailing in Israel after Joshua's death. 
In the first narrative (chaps, xvii.-xviii.), a rather 
wealthy man, Micali, dwelling in Mount Ephraim 
is introduced. lie had 4 a house of gods, 1 and 
molten ami graven images in it, which he wor- 
shipped After having, at an annual salary, 
(>11 gaged an itinerant Levite to act as his priest and 
to settle in Ins family, the Danitos, not having as 
yet an inheritance to dwell in, turn in thither, 
seize the images, and take the priest along with 
them. They then establish idolatry at Leshem, 
or Laisli, in Cmle-Syria, which they conquered, 
smiting t lie quiet and secure inhabitants with the 
edge of the sword. The second narrative (chaps, 
xix.-xxi.) first gives an account of the brutal and 
criminal outrage committed by the Henj, -unites of 
Sibeah against the family of a Levite dwelling, in 
tlie age immediately subsequent to Joshua’s death, 
on the side of Mount Ephraim ; and next relates 
its consequence, a bloody civil war, in which all 
the tribes joined against the tribe of Benjamin 
and nearly destroyed it. The appendix then does 
not continue the history of the first sixteen chap- 
ters, and may have an author different from him 
who composed the first division of the book, to 
which inquiry we now turn. 

II. Author. — If the first and second divisions 
had been by the same author, the chronological 
indications would also have been the same. Now 
the author of the second division always describes 
the period of which he speaks thus : 4 In those days 
there was no king in Israel, but every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes’ (ch. xvii. G; 
xviii. 1; xix. 1; xxi.25); but this expression never 
once occurs in the first division. If one author had 
composed both divisions, instead of this chrono- 
logical formula, we should rather have expected, 

‘ J n the days of the Shophetim,’ 4 At a time when 
there was no Shophet, 1 &c., which would be con- 
sonant with the tenor of the first sixteen chapters. 
The style also in the two divisions is different, 
and it will be shown that the appendix was writ- 
ten much later than the first part. All modern 
critics, then, agree in this, that the author of the 
first sixteen chapters of our book is different from 
him who composed the appendix (see L. Bert hoi dt, 

II is to risch - Kri tische Einleitung in die summt - 
lichen Sehriften dcs A. und N. 7’., p. 87G ; 
Eiclihorn’s Einleitung in das A. T ., iii. § 457). 
The authorship of the first sixteen chapters has 
been assigned to Joshua, Samuel, and Ezra. 
That they were not written by Joshua appears 
from the difference of the method of relating sub- 
jects, as well as from the difference of the style. 

In the book of Joshua there is a continual refer- 
ence to the law of Moses, which is much less fre- 
quent in the book of Judges ; and in Joshua, again, 
there are no such inferences from history as are 
common in Judges (ch. iii. 1, 4 ; viii. 27 ; ix. 5G). 
The style of the book of Joshua is neater than that 
of Judges ; the narration is more clear, and the 
arrangement is better (comp. ch. i. 10, 11, 20, with 
Josh. xiv. G-15, and xv. 13-19; also ch. ii. 7-10, 
with Josh. xxiv. 29-31). That the book of Judges 
was composed by Samuel is an invention of the 
Talmudists, unsupported by any evidence; nor 
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will the opinion that it was written by Ezra be en 
tertained by any who attentively peruses the origi- 
nal. For it has a phraseology of its own, and cer- 
tain favourite ideas, to which it constantly reverts, 
but of which there is not a trace in Ezra. It Ezra 
had intended to continue the history of the Hebrews 
from Joshua down to Eli in a separate work, he 
would not have given a selection of incidents to 
prove a particular theme, but a complete history. 
The orthography of the book of Ezra, with many 
phrases characteristic of his age, do not appear in 
the book of Judges. The prefix & occurs, indeed 
(ch. v. 7 ; vi. 17 ; vii. 12 ; viii. 26) ; but this cannot 
be referred to in proof that the language is of the 
time of Ezra, for it belonged to the dialect ot North 
Palestine, as Ewald and others have proved. HE), 
instead of HP#, is found also in Deut. xxiii. 3. 
Forms like D'DDJJ, ver. 14, and ver. 28, |HD, 
ver.l 0, 030, ver. 11, resemble Chaldaisms, but may 
be accounted for by the poetical style of the song of 
Deborah. The forms ’’JIN (ch. xvii, 2), and tWS 
(ch. xix. 1), belonging to a late age of the Hebrew 
language, may be considered as changes ^ intro- 
duced by copyists (see Ottmar, in Henke's Ma- 
gazin , vol. iv. ; W. M. L. de Wette, Lelirbucli 
der Einleitung in die Bibel , Berlin, 1833-39, 

2 vols. 8vo.). 

But though we cannot determine the author- 
ship of the book of Judges, still its age may 
be determined from internal evidence. The first 
sixteen chapters must have been written under 
Saul, whom the Israelites made their king in the 
hope of improving their condition. Phrases used 
in the period of the Judges may be traced in them, 
and the author must consequently have lived 
near the time when they were yet current. He 
says that in his time ‘ the Jebusites dwelt with the 
children of Benjamin in Jerusalem ’ (ch. i. 21) ; 
now this was the case only before David, who 
conquered the town and drove out the Jebusites. 
Consequently, the author of the first division of 
the book of Judges must have lived and written 
before David, and under king Saul. If he had lived 
under David, he would have mentioned the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by that monarch, as the nature 
of his subject did not allow him to pass it over in 
silence. The omission, moreover, of the history, 
not only of Samuel but also of Eli, indicates an 
author who, living in an age very near that of Eli, 
considered his history as generally known, because 
so recent. The exact time when the appendix was 
added to the book of Judges cannot indeed be 
determined, but its author certainly lived in an 
age much later than that of the recorded events. 
In his time the period of the events which he 
relates had been long forgotten: which may 
be inferred from the frequent chronological for- 
mula, ‘in those days there was no king in Israel ’ 
(ch. xvii. 6) ; and certain particulars of his 
narrative could no longer be ascertained, which 
caused him to omit the name of the Levite 
whose history is given in ch. xix. In his time 
also the house of God was no longer in Shiloh 
(ch. xviii. 31); and it will be recollected that 
it was David who brought the ark to Jerusalem. 
The author knew also that the posterity of Jona- 
than were priests of the graven image in Dan, or 
Laish, ‘ until the day of the captivity of the laud ’ 

pan nta or ny (ch. xviii. 3o> This 
latter circumstance proves, as already observed 
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by Le Clerc and others, that the appendix was 
not published until after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, or at least until after that of Israel by 
Shalmaneser and Esar-haddon. It cannot be un- 
derstood of the domination of the Philistines over 
the Israelites, which would very improperly be 

called psn rvta, this expression always im- 
plying the deportation of the inhabitants of a 
country. The circumstance that the author, in 
mentioning Shiloh, adds, c which is in the land 
of Canaan ’ (ch. xxi. 12), and that the topogra- 
phical description of the site ot Shiloh is given 
(ch. xxi. 19), has led some interpreters to assert 
that the author of the appendix must have been 
a foreigner, as to an Israelite such remarks would 
have appeared trivial (see Brief e einiger Hoi - 
Idndischen Gottesgelelirten uber R . Simon s 
kritische Geschichte des A . T., edited by Le 
Clerc at Zurich, p. 490). The inference is cer- 
tainly specious, but to judge of it duly we must 
look at the context. The first passage runs thus : 
c And they found among the inhabitants of 
Jabesh-gilead four hundred young virgins that 
had known no man, and they brought them unto 
the camp to Shiloh , which is in the land of 
Canaan .’ The second passage is : c There is a 
feast of the Lord in Shiloh yearly, in a place 
which is on the north side of Bethel, on the east 
side of the highway that goes up from Bethel to 
Shechem, and on the south of Lebonah. It ap- 
pears that in the first passage Shiloh is opposed to 
Jabesli in Gilead, a town without the land of 
Canaan, and that this led the author to add to 
Shiloh that it was in Canaan. The second 
passage describes not the site of Shiloh, but of a 
place in its neighbourhood, where an annual 
feast was celebrated, when the daughters of Shiloh 
came out to dance, to sing, and to play on in- 
struments of music. The author thus enabled 
his readers, and all those who had never been at 
Shiloh, to form a distinct idea of the festival, and 
to find its scene without the employment of a 
guide ; his topographical observation was cal- 
culated to raise the interest of his narrative, and 
was consequently very proper and judicious. It 
cannot, therefore, authorize us to infer that he was 
a foreigner. 

III. Character of the Book. — Parts of the 
work are undoubtedly taken from ancient records 
and genealogies, others from traditions and oral 
information. From ancient authentic documents 
are probably copied the song of Deborah (ch. v.), 
the beautiful parable of Jotham (ch. ix. 8-15), and 
the beginning of Samson’s epinician, or triumphal 
poem (ch. xv. 16). In their genealogies the 
Hebrews usually inserted also some historical 
accounts, and from this source may have been 
derived the narrative of the circumstances that 
preceded the conception of Samson, which were 
given as the parents related them to others (ch. 
xiii.). These genealogies were sometimes further 
illustrated by tradition, and several incidents in 
the history of Samson appear to have been derived 
from this kind of information. But on many 
points tradition offered nothing, or the author 
rejected its information as not genuine, and un- 
worthy of belief. Thus it is that of lola, Jair, 
Ibzaiq Elon, and Abdon, the author gives only the 
number of years that they governed and the 
number of their children, but relates none of their 
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transactions (ch. x. 1-5 ; xii. 8, 9, 1 1, 13). In some 
instances the very words of the ancient documents 
which the author used seem to have been pre- 
served ; and this proves the care with which he 
composed. Tiius in the first division of our 
book, but nowhere else, rich and powerful men 
are described as men riding on ass-colts 

D'YJ) ^ (ch. x. 4 ; xii. 1 4, &c.). It is remark- 
able that this phrase occurs also in the song of 
Deborah, which is supposed to have been written 
out in her time (ch. v. 9, 10): ‘My heart is 
towards the governors of Israel, that offered them- 
selves willingly among the people. Speak ye 
that ride on white asses , ye that sit in judgment.’ 
In the appendix also of this book, but nowhere 
else, a priest has the honorary title of father given 
him (ch. xvii. 10; xviii. 19). But though the 
author sometimes retained the words of his sources, 
still the whole of the composition is written in a 
particular style, distinguishing it from all other 
books of the Old Testament. The idea of the 
Israelites being overcome by their enemies, he 
expresses often in this way : * The anger of the 
Lord was hot against Israel, and he sold them 
into the hands of their enemies,’ JILT VP1 

D.T3'1N‘ YU DIDD'I (ch. ii. 1 i ; iii. 8; 

jv. 2; x. 7). A courageous and valiant warrior 
is described as a person upon whom rests the 

spirit of Jehovah, .*11.1' nil Mm, or as a 
person whom the spirit of Jehovah clothed, mi 

pina nx mm (ch. vi. 34 ; ix. 29; xiv. 

0, 19; xv. 11, &c.). 

I\ . Authority of tiik Book. — It was pub- 
lished at a time when the events related were 
generally known, and when the veracity of the 
author could be ascertained by a reference to the 
original documents. Several of its narratives are 
confirmed by the books of Samuel (comp. Judg. 
iv. 2; vi. 1 1 ; xi., with 1 Sam. xii. 9-12 : Judg. 
ix. 53 with 2 Sam. xi. 21). The Psalms not 
only allude to the book of Judges (comp. Ps. 
lxxxiii. 11, with Judg. vii. 25), but ropy from it 
entire verses (comp. Ps. Ixviii. 8, 9; xcvii. 5; 
with Jmlg. v. 1,5). Philo and Josephus knew 
the book, and made use of it in their own 
compositions. The New Testament alludes to 
it in several places (comp. Matt. ii. 13-23 
with Judg. xiii. 5; xvi. 17; Acts xiii. 20; 
Del), xi. 32). Filin external evidence in support 
of tlie authority of the book of Judges is eorro- 
borated by many internal proof* of its authen- 
ticity. All its narratives are in character with 
tlie age to which they belong, mid agree with the 
natural order of things. We find here that shortly 
idler the death ot Joshua lilt Ilehirw nation h.it], 
by se\ oral victories, gained coinage mid become 
valorous (ch. i. ami xix.); but that it afterwards 
turned to agriculture, preferred a quirt life, ami 
allowed the Caiiannites to reside in its territory 
ui fim iileration ot a tribute imposed on them, 
when the original plan was tint they should he 
exp'dled. Tins changed their character entirely ; 
they became elVrmiiiate ami indolent a result 
winch we lim) in the case of all nations who, 
from a nomadic and warlike life, turn to nvn- 
cnlfiire. the intercourse with their heathen 
neighbours frequently led the nneiilt ivated He- 
brews to idolatry ; and this, again, further pre- 
wired them tor seivitnde. They were couse- 
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quently overpowered and oppressed by ihe’r 
heathen neighbours. The first subjugation, in- 
deed, by a king of Mesopotamia, they endured 
but eight years; but the second, moreseveie, bv 
Eglon, lasted longer: it was the natural come- 
quence of the public spirit having gradually 
more and more declined, and of Eglon having 
removed his residence to Jericho with a v ew of 
closely watching all their movements (Jose; h. 
Antiq . v. 5). When Eliud sounded the t rum |>et 
of revolt, tlie whole nation no longer rose in arms, 
but only tlie inhabitants of Mount Ephraim (ch. 
iii. 2/) ; and when Barak called to arms against 
Sisera, many tribes remained quietly with their 
herds (ch. v. 13, 15, 20, 28). Of the*30,(JUU men 
who offered to follow Gideon, he could make us C 
ot no more than 300, this small number only 
being, as it would seem, filled wi th true patriotism 
and courage. Thus the people had sunk gradually, 
and deserved for forty years to bear the yoke of the 
Philistines, to whom they had the mean 11 ess to 
deliver Samson, who, however, loosed the cords 
with which he was tied, and killed a large number 
of them (ch. xv.). It is inqiossihie to consider 
such an historical work, which jXTfectlv agiees 
with the natural course of things, as a fiction : at 
that early period of authorship, no writer could 
have, from fancy, depicted the character of the 
Hebrews so conformably with nature and t sta- 
hi Died facts. All in this book breathes the spirit of 
the ancient world. Martial law we find in it, as 
could not but be exacted, hard and wild. The 
conquered people are subjected to rough treat- 
ment, as is the case in the wars of all unchihzed 
people; the inhabitants of cities am destroyed 
wholesale (ch. viii. 10, 17 ; xx.). Hospitality 
and the protection of strangers received ns gu»>ts 
is considered the highest virtue: a father will 
rather lesign his daughter than allow violence to 
be done to a stranger who stops in his house for 
the night (ch. xix. ; comp. (ion. xix.). 

In the state of oj predion in which tlie Iii brows 
often found themselves during the jvriml from 
Joshua to Eli, it was to be exjreeted that mm, 
filled with heroism, should now mid then rise up 
and call the people to arms in order to deliver 
them from their enemies. Such valiant men are 
introduced by our author, and he extols tin 111, 
indeed, highly ; but on the other hand he is 1 t 
silent respecting their faults, as may L* m en m 
the instances of Klmd, whom he rcp>rt* to lave 
murdered a king to recover lihertv for hi* country 
(ch. iii. Id, sq.) ; of Gideon, who 1* m unlel to 
have punished the inhabitants of Sum *i< .uni 
Pei met cruelly, for hav mg refused I foul to In* 
weary troops (eh. vin. 10. 17 ; an 1 <t JejJtl ah, 
who vows a vow thit if he should return h* n*e 
11s a conqueror of the \ inim 1 1 ■ I « *, 1*» witdd 1 th r 
us a bun Ft-otlej m * w hatev < r *i nmhl tir»t • kihi ia<t 
of the door of Ins boose to nnrt 1 «mi< : in r *n se- 
quence of tins no ci is derate v ow , « 1 v da 04 b \rj 

is sacrificed l»v 1 *i\a.i t itber, it lm tier* * »i*<s« 
11 P ioss ntVmder imiihI t e M «*» c luvr, w • Ii 
e\ pi e -si v t »rl>nb liiinmi imienbr 1 n r 1 h. v. .11 
this ivaiimi t In* a fir tn 11 , it n 11 « ] *n ., \ in mi 
I srael to dr*r 1 iL* tU in in the i* - \i n*T tl— si 1 1 *»r 
has done, \ud ties trunk, ioq«nt*«t) ti* * ]*** •*!. s 
tlie whole work. It Ljfn»s \s 1 1 1 du|il#«v«itj t - 
Israelites as 1 ntiai triv nil 1 c*l»t n \ e 
and the up|- 1<I<\ m is with the »Nt**i i t ■ >! a 
c r 1 hum om m it ted bv tl e lb iq-nniles, which Im I ll« 
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most disastrous consequences. At the same time 
due praise is bestowed on acts of generosity and 
justice, and valiant feats are carefully recorded. 

But are not the exploits of its heroes exag- 
gerated in our book, like those of Sesostris, Semi- 
ramis, and Hercules? Their deeds are, no doubt, 
often splendid ; but they do not surpass belief, 
provided we do not add to the narrative anything 
which the original text does not sanction, nor give 
to particular words and phrases a meaning which 
does not belong to them. Thus, when we read 
that ‘ Shamgar slew of the Philistines 600 men 1 
(cli. iii. 31), it would have been more correct if 
the Hebrew had been rendered by ‘put to 
flight; 1 and it should be further recollected, that 
Shamgar is not stated to have been alone and 
unassisted in repelling the enemy : he did it, no 
doubt, supported by those brave men whose 
leader he was. It frequently happens that to 
the leader is attributed what has been performed 
by his followers. We find (T Sam. xiii. 3) that 
Jonathan repulsed the Philistines, and no one 
doubts that it was dbne by the 1000 men men- 
tioned in the beginning of the chapter. We read 
also (1 Sam. xviii. 7) that ‘Saul has slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands,’ but of 
course with the assistance of troops ; and many 
more passages of the Old Testament are to be in- 
terpreted on the same principle, as 1 Sam. xviii. 
27 ; 2 Sam. viii. 2. Nor can it offend when, in 
the passage quoted above, it is said that Shamgar 
repelled the Philistines with an ox-goad ; for this 
was exactly the weapon which an uncultivated 
Oriental warrior, who had been brought up to 
husbandry, would choose in preference to other 
instruments of ofience. From the description 
which travellers give of it, it appears to have been 
well suited to such a purpose [Agriculture]. 
It is, however, chiefly the prodigious strength of 
Samson which to very many readers seems exag- 
gerated, and surpassing all belief. He is, e. g 
reported to have, unarmed, slain a lion. ( ch. 
xiv. 5, 6); to have caught 300 jackals (D vjnt^), 
bound their tails to one another, put a firebrand 
between two tails, and let them go into the stand- 
ing corn of the Philistines, which was thus burnt 
up (ch. xv. 4, 5, 8) ; to have broken, with perfect 
ease, the new cords with which his arms were 
bound, &c. (ch. xv. 14 ; xvi. 7-9, 1 1). Now, there 
is in these and other recorded feats of Samson no- 
thing which ought to create difficulty, for history 
affords many instances of men of extraordinary 
strength, of whom Goliath among the Philistines 
is not the least remarkable ; and for others we re- 
fer to T. Ludolf, Historia /Ethiopia, i. 10 ; to the 
Acta Dei per Francos , i. 75, 314; and to Schil- 
linger, Missionsbericht , iv. 79. Lions were also 
slain by other persons unarmed, as by David 
(1 Sam. xvii. 36) and Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii. 
20). The explanation of Samson’s other great 
exploits will be found under his name [Samson]. 
It will be easy to show that, when properly under- 
stood, they do not necessarily exceed the limits of 
human power. Extraordinary indeed they were ; 
but they are not alleged by the Scripture itself to 
have been supernatural. Those, however, who do 
hold them to have been supernatural cannot reason- 
ably take exception to them on the ground of their 
extraordinary character. A cautious reader may, 
perhaps, resolve on abstaining entirely from giving 
his views of Samson's feats ; but, at all events, 


he will not presume to say that they exceed 
human power, and are fabulous. He may say 
that they do not necessarily exceed human power, 
and are therefore neither supernatural on the one 
hand, nor fabulous on the other ; or if he believes 
them above human power, he must admit that 
they are supernatural, and will have no right to 
conclude that they are fabulous. Considering 
the very remote period at which our book was 
written — considering also the manner of viewing 
and describing events and persons which pre- 
vailed with the ancient Hebrews, and which very 
much differs from that of our age — taking, more- 
over, into account the brevity of the narratives, 
which consist of historical fragments, we may 
well wonder that there do not occur in it more 
difficulties, and that not more doubts have been 
raised as to its historical authority (see Herder, 
Geist der Hebrdischen Poesie, ii. 250, 59; Eich- 
horn, Repertorium der Biblischen und Morgen - 
liindischen Litteratur , vii. 78). — J. v. H. 

JUDGMENT- HALL. IT paircbpiov occurs 

Matt, xxvii. 27 ; Mark xv. 16 ; John xviii. 28, 
33; xix. 9; Acts xxiii. 35; Phil. i. 13; in all 
which places the Vulgate has prcetorium . The 
English version, however, uses praetorium but 
once ordy, and then unavoidably, Mark xv. 16, 
‘ The hall called Praetorium. 1 In all the other 
instances it gives an explanation of the word 
rather than a translation : thus, Matt, xxvii. 27, 
‘ the common-hall ;’ margin, ‘ or governor’s house 
John xviii. 28, 33, ‘ the judgment-hall ;’ margin, 
‘ or Pilate's house Philipp, i. 13, ‘ the palace ;’ 
margin, ‘ or Caesar’s court.’ The object of the 
translators, probably, was to make their version 
intelligible to the mere English reader, and to 
exhibit the various senses in which they consi- 
dered the word to be used in the several passages. 
It is plainly one of the many Latin words to be 
found in the New Testament [Latinisms], being 
the word prcetorium in a Greek dress, a deri- 
vative from preetor; which latter, from prceeo , ‘ to 
go before, 1 was originally applied by the Romans 
to a military officer — the general. But because the 
Romans subdued many countries and reduced 
them to provinces, and governed them afterwards, 
at first by the generals who had subdued them, 
or by some other military commanders, the word 
praetor came ultimately to be used for any civil 
governor of a province, whether he had been en- 
gaged in war or not ; and who acted in the 
capacity of Chief Justice, having a council asso- 
ciated with him (Acts xxv. 12). Accordingly 
the word praetorium, also, which originally sig- 
nified the general’s tent in a camp, came at 
length to be applied to the residence of the civil 
governor in provinces and cities (Cic. Verr. ii. 
v. 12) ; and being properly an adjective, as is also 
its Greek representative, it was used to signify 
xohatever appertained to the praetor or governor ; 
for instance, his residence, either the whole or any 
part of it, as his dwelling-house, or the place 
where he administered justice, or even the large 
enclosed court at the entrance to the praetorian 
residence (Bynaeus, De Morte Jes . Ch?'ist. ii. 407, 
Amst. 1696). 

These observations serve to elucidate the several 
uses of the word in the New Testament, which 
have, however, much exercised the ingenuity and 
research of many eminent scholars, as may be 
seen upon referring to Pitisci Lex. Antiq. Roman., 
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s. c. k Pradorimii.’ Upon comparing the instances 
in which the evangelists mention the pnetorium, 
it will he seen, first, that it was the residence uf 
Pilate : lor that which John relates in cli. xviii. 

v Then led they Jesus from Uaiaphas into the 
pnet()i iinn,\S:c., is most certainly the same incident 
which Luke relates in cli. xxiii. I, 4 And the whole 
multitude arose and led him to Pilate,’ &c. A 
collation of the subsequent verses in each passage 
will place this point beyond doubt. Nonnus 
says, that leaving the house of Caiaphas, they 
took Jesus els b6jj.au 7]y e/j.6vos, * to the governor s 
housed This residence of Pilate seems to have 
been the magnificent palace built by Ilerod, 
situated in the north part of the upper city, west, 
of the temple (Joseph. Ant’uj . xv. 9. 3), and over- 
looking the temple (xx. S. 11). The reasons for 
this opinion are, that the Roman procurators, 
whose ordinary residence was at Caesarea (Acts 
xxiii. 23, See . ; xxv. 1, Se c.), took up their resi- 
dence in this palace when they visited Jerusalem, 
their tribunal being erected in the open court or 
area before it. Thus Josephus states that Floras 
took up his quarters at the palace (eV ro?s fiacn- 
\eiois av\l^erai)\ and on the next day he had 
his tribunal set up before it, and sat upon it (Da 
Bell. Jucl. ii. 14. 8). Philo expressly says that 
the palace, which had hitherto been Herod’s, was 
now called r^ju oIkiclv tccu e7rirp6ircou. k the house of 
the praetors’ ( Legal . ad Caium, p. 1033, ed. Franc.). 
Secondly, the word is applied in the New Testa- 
ment, by synecdoche, to a particular part of the 
praetorian residence. Thus, Matt, xxvii. 27, and 
Mark xv. 16, 4 And the soldiers led Jesus away 
into the hall called Praetorium, and gathered 
unto them the whole band, and they clothed him 
with purple, See ,. ; where the word rather refers to 
the court or area in front of the praetorium, or 
some other court where the procurator's guards 
were stationed. In John xix. 9, the word seems 
applied, when all the circumstances are consi- 
dered, to Pilate’s private examination room. In 
like manner, when Felix ‘ commanded Paul to he 
kept in Herods praetorium’ (Acts xxiii. 25), die 
words apply not only to the whole palace ori- 
ginally built at Caesarea by Herod, and now most 
likely inhabited by the praetor, but also to the 
heep or donjon , a prison for confining offenders, 
such as existed in our ancient royal palaces and 
grand baronial castles. Thirdly, in t lie remain- 
ing instance of the word, Phil. i. 3, 4 So that my 
bonds in Christ are manifest in all the praetorium,’ 

‘ palace,’ it is, in the opinion of the best commen- 
tators, used by hypallage to signify the praetorian 
camp at Rome, a select body of troops constituted 
by Augustus to guard his person and to have 
charge of the city, the ‘.cohortes praetorianae ' (Suet. 
Tib. 37; Claud. 10; Ner. 8; Tacitus, Annul. 
xii. 69) ; so that the words of the apostle really 
mean, 4 My bonds in Christ are manifest to all 
the praetorians, and by their means to the public 
at large ’ (Bloomfield’s Recensio Synopt ., in loc.). 
Fhe pi ae feet of this camp was the (TTparoTredap^ps 
to whose charge Paul was committed (Acts 
xxviii. 26), as the younger Agrippa was once 
imprisoned by this officer at the express command 
of the Emperor Tiberius (Joseph. Antiq . xviii. 

Olshausen, Topogr. des alt Jerusalem , 

§ m. 9; Perizonius, Be Origine et Sign ificat lone 
(d nsu vocum P rector is et Prcetorii , Frank. 1690 ; 
Perizonius, Disquisitio cum Ulrico llubero , 
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Lngdim. Baf. 1696 ; Shorzius, J)e Prcctorio 
Pilati in Exercit. Phil . Hag. Com. 1771; Zov- 
nins, Opuscida Sacra , ii. 699; Wirier, Bibl. Real - 
I Vimterbuch, art. 1 Richthaus’).— J. F. D. 

^ JUDI 1TI ( 5 Iot»5td; or 'loudrjO, Judcth, as in the 
English version, and in Origen) [Apocrypha], 
the name of one of the apocryphal or deutero- 
canonical books of the Old Testament, is placed 
in manuscripts of the Alexandrine version between 
(lie books of Tobit and Esther. In its external 
form this book bears the character of the record 
of an historical event, describing the complete 
defeat of the Assyrians by the Jews through the 
prowess of a woman. 

The following is a sketch of the narrative: — 
Nebuchadnezzar, or, as lie is called in the Greek, 
Nabuchotlonosor, king of the Assyrians, having, 
in the twelfth year of his reign, conquered and 
taken Arphaxad, by whom his territory had been 
invaded, formed the design of subduing the people 
of Asia to the westward of Nineveh his capital, 
who had declined to aid him against Arphaxad. 
With this view be sent his general, Ilolofemes, at 
the head of a powerful army, and soon made him- 
self master of Mesopotamia, Syria, Libya, Cilicia, 
and Idumaea. The inhabitants of the sea-coast 
made a voluntary submission ; which, however, 
did not prevent their territories from being laid 
waste, their sacred groves burned, and their idols 
destroyed, in order that divine honours should be 
paid only to Nebuchadnezzar. Holofernes, having 
finally encamped in the plain ofEsdraelon (ch. i. 
3), remained inactive for a whole month — or two, 
according to the Latin version. But the Jews, 
who had not long returned from captivity, anil 
who had just restored their temple and its worship, 
prepared for war under the direction of their high- 
priest Joacim, or Eliakim, and the senate. The 
high -priest addressed letters to the inhabitants of 
Bethulia (Gr. B ervXova) and Betomestham, near 
Esdraelon (ch. iv. 6), charging them to guard the 
passes of the mountains. The Jews at the same 
time kept a fast, and called upon God for protec- 
tion against their enemies. Ilolofemes, astonished 
at their audacity and preparations, inquired of the 
Moabites and Ammonites who these people were. 
Achior, the leader of' the Ammonites, informed 
him of the history of the Jews, adding, that if 
they offended their God lie would deliver them 
into the hands of their enemies, but that otherwise 
they would be invincible. Holofernes, however, 
prepares to lay siege to Bethulia, and commences 
operations by taking the mountain passes, and in- 
tercepting the water, in order to compel the inhabit- 
ants to surrender. Ozias, the governor of the city, 
holds out as long as possible ; but at the end of 
thirty-four days’ siege, the inhabitants are reduced 
to that degree of distress from drought, that they 
are determined to surrender unless relieved within 
five days. Meantime Judith, a rich and beautiful 
woman, the widow of Manasseh, forms the patriotic 
design of delivering the city and the nation. 
With this view she entreats the governor and 
elders to give up all idea of surrender, and to 
permit the gates of the city to he opened for her. 
Arrayed in rich attire, she proceeds to the camp 
of Holofernes, attended only by her maid, bearing 
a bag of provisions. She is admitted into the 
presence of Holofernes, and informs him that 
the Jews could not lie overcome so long as they 
remained faithful to God, but that they had now 
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sinned against Him in converting to their own 
use the tithes, which were sacred to the priests 
alone ; and that she had fled from the city to 
escape the impending and inevitable destruction 
which awaited it. She obtains leave to remain 
in the camp, with the liberty of retiring by night 
for the purpose of prayer, and promises that at 
the proper moment she will herself be the guide 
of Holofernes to the very walls of Jerusalem. 
Judith is favourably entertained ; Holofernes is 
smitten with her charms, gives her a magnificent 
entertainment, at which, having drunk too freely, 
he is shut up with her alone in the tent. Taking 
advantage of her opportunity, while he is sunk in 
sleep, she seizes his falchion and strikes off his 
head. Giving it to her maid, who was outside 
the tent door, she leaves the camp as usual, under 
pretence of devotion, and returns to Bethulia, dis- 
playing the head of Holofernes. The Israelites, 
next morning, fall on the Assyrians, who, panic- 
struck at the loss of their general, are soon dis- 
comfited, leaving an immense spoil in the hands 
of their enemies. The whole concludes with the 
triumphal song of Judith, who accompanies all 
the people to Jerusalem to give thanks to the 
Lord. After this she returns to her native city 
Bethulia, gives freedom to her maid, and dies at 
the advanced age of 105 years. The Jews enjoying 
a profound and happy peace, a yearly festival 
(according to the Vulgate) is instituted in 
honour of the victory. 

The difficulties, historical, chronological, and 
geographical, comprised in the narrative of Judith 
are so numerous and serious as to be held by 
many divines altogether insuperable. Events, 
times, and manners are said to be confounded, and 
the chronology of the times before and those after 
the exile, of the Persian and Assyrian, and even 
of the Maccabaean period, confusedly and unac- 
countably blended. 

The first and greatest difficulty is to fix the 
period when the alleged events took place. Those 
who place them before the exile are divided in 
opinion between the time of Manasses and that or 
Zedekiah. Among those who refer the history to 
the time of Manasseh are Calmet ( Commentary ), 
Prideaux ( Connection ), Montfaucon, who places 
the scene in the latter part of his reign {Hist. 
Ver. Judith .), and Bellarmine ( De Verbo Dei). 
These writers consider Nebuchadnezzar to be the 
same with Saosduchin. See also Lud. Capell 
{Comm. Crit.), and Huet {Deni. Evangel.). 

As the events in Judith are positively asserted to 
have taken place after the captivity (ch. iv. 3 ; v. 
18, 19 in the Greek ; ch. v. 22, 23 in the Vulgate), 
the commentators who adopt the view just referred 
to assume that it is only some temporary and 
transient captivity (as that of Manasseh) which 
is here meant. Calmet is not disconcerted by 
supposing that Judith might in this case be sixty- 
three or sixty years old, ‘ being then what we call 
a fine woman, and having an engaging air and 
person,’ ‘ likely, 1 adds Du Pin, ‘ to charm an old 
general.’ Jahn, however, maintains that it would 
be altogether inconsistent with historical truth 
to assert that the Jews had no idols in the reign 
of Manasseh (ch. viii. 18). 

The reign uf Zedekiah has been held by others 
as the era of Judith : and Genebrard is of opinion 
that the Nebuchadnezzar of Judith is Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Great [Nebuchadnezzar]. Jahn 


conceives that the author of Judith confounds 
Nebuchadnezzar with Nereglissor, who, in pre- 
paring his expedition against the Medes, invited 
the Lydians, Phrygians, Carians, Cappadocians, 
Cilicians, Paphlagonians, and other neighbouring 
nations to the war, when, however, he was himself 
overcome and slain by Cyrus ( Bibl . Archceol. 
part ii. tom. i. § 47, p. 216). 

Those who consider the events recorded in Judith 
to have taken place after the captivity, find equal 
difficulty in fixing the era. The most ancient 
tradition of the Jews (preserved by Eusebius in 
his Chronicon) considers Cambyses as the Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Judith. Julius Africanus, who is 
followed by the Roman Catholic Professor Alber, of 
Pesth, ascribes the history to the time of Xerxes, 
others to that of Darius Hystaspis (Whiston, 
Hist, of the Old Test.), or of Artaxerxes Ochus 
(Sulpitius Severus, Hist . Sac. ii. 12). Jahn {In- 
trod.) maintains that there was no time after the 
exile when it was possible for these events to have 
taken place, for he observes that the Jews were 
subject to the Persians for 207 years, after which 
they were subject to Alexander the Great, then to 
the Ptolemies, and to the kings of Syria, until they 
obtained their independence. The only time to 
which they could possibly be referred is that of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, but this supposition is in- 
consistent with the fact that the Jews had but 
recently returned from captivity, and restored the 
worship of God in the Temple. The geographical 
difficulties are equally embarrassing. 

While some have endeavoured to account for 
these difficulties by imputing them to the errors 
of transcribers, others have supposed that the book 
of Judith could not possibly have been intended 
by its author to be a purely historical narrative. 
Grotius conceived it to be an allegory, the design 
of which was to encourage the Jews in their 
hopes of deliverance from the Syrians, when the 
Temple was polluted by Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Judith, he says, represents the Jewish nation ; 
Bethulia, the Temple; the sword issuing from 
them, the prayers of the saints ; Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the devil ; and Holofernes (ETI3 ‘lE&n, 

the Officer of the Serpent), Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who wishes to overcome the beautiful but wi- 
dowed Judaea. The prayers of the saints were 
heard, and he was punished by God. Eliakim, 
the name of the high-priest, signifies that God will 
arise. Among the Roman Catholics this notion 
of an allegory is favoured by Jahn, who main- 
tains that the difficulties are otherwise insuperable. 
De Wette, however, considers that the fact of Ho- 
lofernes being an historical name (together with 
other reasons), militates against the notion of an 
allegory, as maintained by Grotius. The name 
Holofernes is found in Appian {In Syriac, c. 47), 
and in Polybius (x. 11). The latter historian 
states that Holofernes, having conquered Cappa- 
docia, lost it by endeavouring to change the 
customs of the country, and to introduce the 
drunken rites of Bacchus; and Casaubon {ad 
Athen.) conjectures that this was the Holofernes 
of Judith. From its termination the name is sup- 
posed to be of Persian extraction, as Tissaph ernes, 
Artaphernes, Bargaphernes, &c. 

Luther first conceived the idea that the book 
of Judith was a patriotic romance, a drama or 
sacred poem, written by some pious man, with the 
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intention of showing that God was accustomed to 
assist the Israelites who had laith in his promises. 
This view was subsequent v adopted by Haddens 
(Hist. Ecclcs. V. V\, ii. (ill, sq.), Sender, and 
Bertholdt. c Judith/ says Luther, i is a beautiful 
composition ; it is good, sound, and worthy of 
being read with attention by Christians. Its con- 
tents ought to be read as the work of a sacred 
poet, or of a prophet animated by the Iloly Spirit, 
who instructs by the characters whom lie intro- 
duces on the stage to sjieak in his name’ (Href, to 
Judith). And again, b If the action of Judith 
could be justified by proof drawn from incontest- 
able historical documents, it would doubtless 
merit to be received into the number of sacred 
books as an excellent work/ 

Date of the composition , and author. — The 
authorship of the book is as uncertain as its date. 
It is not named either by Philo or Josephus ; nor 
have we any indication whatever by which to 
form a conjecture respecting its author. Hut it 
has been supposed by some that it could not have 
been written by a contemporary, from the cir- 
cumstance of the family of Acliior being men- 
tioned as still in existence, and of the Festival of 
Judith being still celebrated. If this festival 
ever took place, it must have been of temporary 
duration, for, as Calmet observes, no record of it 
can be traced since the exile. Professor Alber of 
Pesth, however, maintains that it is still recorded 
in the Jewish calendars. Jalm, after Grotius, 
refers the date of the book to the Maccabaean 
period, and derives an argument for its late com- 
position from the fact of the Feast of the New 
Moon being mentioned (cli. viii. 6, compared 
with Mark xv. 42). De Wette ( Einleitung ) con- 
ceives that the whole composition bespeaks an 
author who was a native of Palestine, who could 
not have lived beyond the end of the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era (the date assigned to 
it by Eichhorn), inasmuch as it is then cited 
by Clement of Rome; but that the probability 
is that it was much earlier written. Movers, 
a Roman Catholic Professor at Bonn, a man of 
great penetration in similar investigations re- 
specting the canonical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, endeavours to fix the date of its composition 
in the year b.c. 104. ‘ The author/ he observes, 

‘ who has transferred the geographical relations 
of his own time to a former period,* makes 
the Jewish territory commence at Scythopolis 
Cch. iii. 10), and makes Bethulia, against 
which Holofernes directed his attack, the first 
Jewish city at the entrance into Judeea (iv. 7), 

* The Rev. Charles Forster ( Geography of 
Arabia , 1844) observes (i. 185), 6 that in the 
book of Judith the race of Ishmael is noticed 
by their patronymic as extending to the southern 
coniines of Syria and Cilicia. Holofernes, moving 
south from Cilicia, spoiled all the children of 
Rasses and the children of Ishmael which were 
towards the wilderness, at the south of the land 
of the Chill Ians. The same verse/ he adds 
(Judith ii. 23), ‘ makes mention of “ Phud and 
Lud ” as inhabitants of the hill country, or 
Upper Cilicia, and thereby corrects the geography 
ot Bochart and Wells, who not only carry these 
two nations into Africa, but confine them exclu- 
sively to that continent. The march of Holo- 
fernes is wholly inconsistent with this notion.* 


reckoning the territory intervening between this 
and Samaria as tributary to the Jewish high- 
priest. 1 his state of aflairs continued from the 
time of John Hyrcanus to Pompey’s invasion of 
Judina. Hyrcanus had seized upon Samaria, and 
wrested Scythopolis, with the surrounding territory, 
from Kpicrates, the general of Ptolemy Lathurus 
(Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 10. 3), me. 110, according 
to Usher. But Samaria and Scythopolis, with 
other acquisitions of the Maccabees, were lost for 
ever to the Jewish nation, when Poinpey, me. 
48, reduced Judina to its ancient limits. The 
sea-coast (cli. iii. 1), independent of the Jews, 
continued, since the last years of the reign of 
Alexander Jannseus, to be a Jewish possession ; 
but Carmel, which (cli. i. 8) was inhabited by the 
Gentiles, was still independent in the beginning 
of his reign, and he first seized it after the war 
with Ptolemy Latlmrus (xiii. 15. 4). It is to 
this war that Movers considers the book of Judith 
to refer, and he supposes it to have been written 
after the unfortunate battle at Asochis in Galilee 
(or rather Asophen on the Jordan) (Movers, Ueber 
die Urspruche der Deuterokan. Bueher, in the 
Bonner Zeitschrift , xiii. 36, sq.). De Wette 
conceives that this hypothesis is opposed by 
the following geographical combinations : — 1. 
Galilee belonged to the Asmonseans, the proof of 
which, indeed, is by no means certain, while 
the following indications thereof present them- 
selves : — (a) Asochis seems to have belonged to 
Alexander Jannseus, as it received Ptolemy 
Lathurus (Joseph. Antiq . xiii. 12. 4, comp, with 
xv. 4). (6) Hyrcanus had his son Alexander Jan- 
nseus brought up in Galilee (xiii. 12. 1). (e) Anti- 
gonus returned from Galilee {DeBell.Jud. i. 3. 3). 

(d) Aristobulus seized upon Itursea {Antiq. xiii. 
11.3), which presupposes the possession of Galilee. 

(e) Even after the limits of Galilee were circum- 

scribed by Pompey, it still belonged to the Jewish 
high-priest ( De Bell. Jud. i. 10. 4). 2. Idumeea 

belonged to the Jewish state, but the sons of Esau 
came to Holofernes (vii. 8. 18). 3. If the author 

had the war with l^tolemy Lathurus in view, the 
irruption of Holofernes would rather correspond 
with the movements of the Cyprian army, which 
proceeded from Asochis to Sepphoris, and thence 
to Asophen {Einleitung , § 307). 

Language of Judith . — The original language 
is uncertain. Eichhorn and Jalm {Introduction') 
and Seiler {Biblical Hermeneutics) , with whom 
is Bertholdt, conceive it to have been Greek. 
Calmet states on the authority ofOrigen {Ep. ad 
African.), that the Jews had the book of Judith 
in Hebrew in his time. Origen’s words, however, 
are, ‘They make no use of Tobit, nor of Judith, 
nor have they them even in the Apocrypha in 
Hebrew, as we have learned from themselves.’ 
Jerome {Href to Judith) states that it is written 
in Chaldee, from which he translated it, with the 
aid of an interpreter, giving rather the sense than 
the words. He also complains of numbers 
of incorrect copies of Judith in the Latin 
translation, which he had expurgated, retaining 
only what was in the Chaldee. Many of the 
errors of Jerome’s translation can be corrected by 
the Greek; as, for instance, airaT^s , ‘of deceit’ 
(cli. xi. 5), was mistaken for ayaTV'qs, and translated 
earitatis ; KAavcroi/rai was mistaken for KavaovTai, 
and translated urentur,ikc. & c. The Chaldee text, 
from which Jerome translates, and which varies 
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considerably from the Greek, betrays, according 
to De Wette, many and undoubted marks of a 
Hebrew original. It is impossible, however, to 
say whether this was best represented by the 
Greek or by the Chaldee. Jerome probably 
himself, or his interpreter, took many liberties 
with the original, with which he states that he 
was but imperfectly acquainted. 

The Syriac version seems evidently taken from 
the Greek, and the more correct manner in which 
the names of cities are given, as well as other 
variations, have been supposed to attest the ex- 
istence of more correct Greek copies than those 
which we now possess, as no book in the Septua- 
gint has so few Greek particles as the book of 
Judith. 

Gesenius, and especially Movers, have been 
very successful in their efforts to correct the 
present geographical errors by the supposition of a 
Hebrew original. Betani (ch. i. 9) the latter 
conceives to be Beth-anoth (Josh, xv), and the two 
seas (ch. i. 12), the two arms of the Nile. For 
r^aAAcuW he reads xaASahuj/, and considers Rasses 
to be an oversight for Tarshish. Movers, observes 
De Wette, explains the historical inaccuracies 
and anachronisms, by a free poetical use of his- 
tory after the manner of Shakspeare. Movers 
may therefore be included among those writers 
who have followed Luther in considering Judith 
an historical romance. Seiler ( Biblical Herme- 
neutics ) conceives it to be a fiction, founded on 
fact, written by a Palestinian Jew. 

The old Latin ante-hieronymian version (from 
the Greek) is still extant, and the many discre- 
pancies between it and Jerome’s version, confirm the 
fact of the great and faulty variety in the copies, 
of which that father complains. The text of this 
version is by some supposed to have been mixed 
with that of Jerome, and the variations between 
the Vulgate and the Greek are numerous and 
considerable. 

Authority of Judith in the Church . — Although 
the book of Judith never formed part of the 
Jewish canon [Deutero-canonical], and finds 
no place in the ancient catalogues, its authority 
in the Christian church has been very great. It 
is thus referred to by Clemens Romanus, the 
companion of the Apostles, in his first (or genuine) 
epistle to the Corinthians : — 4 The blessed Judith, 
when the city was besieged, asked leave of the 
elders to go to the camp of the foreigners, and 
fearless of danger in her patriotism, she proceeded, 
and the Lord delivered Holofernes into the hands 
of a woman. In like manner, Esther,’ &c. &c. 
Jerome observes that 4 Ruth, Esther, and Judith 
had the honor of giving their names to sacred 
books’ ( Ad Principiam ). Among the Hebrews, he 
observes, 6 it is reckoned among the Hagiographa 
(or Apocrypha) whose authority is not proper for 
confirming controverted matters,’ but he adds, 
4 since the council of Nicsea is read ( legitur ) 
to have reckoned Judith among the sacred Scrip- 
tures, I have agreed to your request (to translate 
it). . . . Receive Judith as an example of chas- 
tity. . . . He who was the rewarder of her chastity 
gave her such virtue as to enable her to over- 
come him who was invincible.’ It is spoken of 
by Origen as received by the church ( Horn . xix. 
in Gen . & i. iii. in Johan .), and is cited by Ter- 
tullian ( De Monogamia ), Ambrose (lib. iii. He 
Ojfic.')) and Chrysostom ( Homil. ). 


Indeed, no question as to Judith’s being an his- 
torical personage appears to have been raised before 
the era of the Reformation, and this question is 
still unsettled. 4 Even,’ says Calmet (tit supra ), 4 if 
by the force of our adversaries’ reasons we should 
be compelled to acknowledge that the book con- 
tains but a parable, or a fiction written for the 
encouragement of the Jews in their affliction, and 
to give them a model of virtue in the person of 
Judith, we do not perceive what advantage they 
would derive against us, and against the authen- 
ticity of the book. Would it be on that account 
the less divine, less inspired, less worthy of the Holy 
Spirit ? The fathers who have cited it, the coun- 
cils which have received it into the canon, the 
church which authorizes it and receives it, — would 
they be on this account in error? and would re- 
ligion suffer the least injury ? Does not the Old 
Testament, as well as the New, abound in pa- 
rables, so circumstantially detailed as to present 
the appearance of real histories, &c. ?’ ( Pref to 

Comm .) And as to the action of Judith, the same 
able commentator observes : 4 We cannot approve 
in all respects, either the prayer or the action of 
Judith; we commend her good intentions, and 
think that the uprightness of her design and her 
ignorance abate much of the crime. . . . Yet will 
not this suffice entirely to excuse her ; a lie told 
with so much solemnity, and carried on through 
her whole conversation with Holofernes, is still in- 
defensible. The employing her beauty and her 
little winning arts to inflame his passion, and 
thereby exposing her person to a rude attack, is a 
step likewise not to be justified.’ 

The book of Judith is supposed by some to be 
referred to by St. Paul (1 Cor. x. 9, 10, comp, 
with Judith viii. 24,25). Judith, with the other 
deuterocanonical books, lias been at all times read 
in the church, and lessons are taken from it in 
the Church of England in course. — W. W. 

JULIA (T ovAia, a name common among the 
Romans), a Christian woman of Rome, to whom 
St. Paul sent his salutations (Rom. xvi. 15) ; 
she is named with Philologus, and is supposed to 
have been his wife or sister. 

JULIUS (TouAios), the centurion who had the 
charge of conducting Paul as a prisoner to Rome, 
and who treated him with much consideration 
and kindness on the way (Acts xxvii. 1, 3). 

JUNIAS (T ovvias), a person who is joined 
with Andronicus in Rom. xvi. 7 : 4 Salute An- 
dronicus and Junias, my kinsmen and fellow- 
prisoners, who are of note among the apostles.’ 
They were, doubtless, Jewish Christians. 

JUSTIFICATION. Justification may be de- 
fined, in its theological sense, as the non-imputation 
of sin, and the imputation of righteousness. That 
there is a reciprocation between Christ and be- 
lievers, i. e. in the imputation of their sins unto 
Him, and of His righteousness unto them; and 
that this forms the ground of the sinner's justifi- 
cation and acceptance with God, it will be the 
object of the following remarks to demonstrate. 

The vicarious nature of the Redeemer’s suffer- 
ings was set forth under the Mosaic dispensation 
by very significant types, one of the most ex- 
pressive of which was the offering of the scape- 
goat : 4 And Aaron shall lay his hands upon the 
head of the live goat, and confess over him all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all 
their transgressions in all their sins, putting them 
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on the head of the goat, and the goat Shall hear 
upon him all their iniquities 1 (Lev. xvi. 21, 22). 
Aharhh.el, in the introduction to his commentary 
on Leviticus ( l)e Viel. p.301), represents this cere- 
mony as a symbolical translation of the sins of 
the offender upon the head of the sacrifice, and as 
a way by which the evil due to his transgression 
was to be deprecated. 

Nachmaindes also, commenting on Lev. i., 
observes, respecting the buint-oll'erings and sacri- 
fice.') for sin : 4 It was right the oflereFs own blood 
should he shed, and his body burnt, but that the 
Creator, in Ilis mercy, hath accepted this victim 
from him as a vicarious substitute and atonement, 
that its blood should he poured out instead of his 
blood, and its life stand in place of his life. 1 

We are informed by Herodotus (ii. 39) that 
the practice of imprecating on the head of the 
victim the evils which the sacrificer wished to 
avert from himself was usual also amongst the hea- 
then. The Egyptians, he adds, would not taste 
the head of any animal, but flung it into the river 
as an abomination. 

If this type foreshadowed the vicarious nature 
of the sufferings and death of Christ — and who 
with the inspired comment of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews before him can doubt 
this ! — we may with confidence appeal also to 
the voice of prophecy, and the expositions of 
apostles, for the further illustration and enforce- 
ment of the same truth. The 53rd chapter of Isaiah 
is so full upon this point, that Hishop Louth says, 

* This chapter declares the circumstances of our 
Saviour's sufferings so exactly, t hat it seems 
rather a history of His pas don than a prophecy.* 
In verses 5 and (> we are told that God 4 laid upon 
Him the iniquities of us all, that by Ilis stripes 
we might he healed 1 — that unr sin was laid oil 
Him, and He hare it (ver. 11). St. Paul, re- 
echoing the same truth, says, * He was made sin 
ter ns who knew no sin, that we might he made 
the righteousness of God in Him* (2 Cor. v. 21). 
Tl.L is the reciprocation sjioken of above. Again, 
in ltmn. viii. 3, 1, the apnMlc infoims ns that 
God sent Ili.s own Son in the likeness of sinful 
llrdi, and for sin condemned sin in the lledi, that 
the ri Jiteonsne^s of the law might he fulfilled in 
uh ; that bin w.ls made Ilis, and he bore its 
penalty; 1 1 is righteousness is Ibrensie.illy trans- 
fened to the believer, and he heroines a happy 
participator of its benefits. This, then, is the 
eh w/r in relation to G oi I from which the xunl 
of .i i onvinceil sinner can find peace. llelore we 
notice the objections which lin\e Inch, and still 
lire, myed against this view of the question, we 
may inquire /io/r for it is continued by the earliest 
in m I most eminent ly pious fat hers of the ( hrisl i.ui 
church. 

Amongst these fitherx none could line bet i< 
L’lter acquainted with the mind of St. Paul than 
the \i nerahle Clement of Koine, inasmuch ns he 
H honourably Iceorded by the lljxwtle as one of 
ins fellow -labour* rs in the ( Joq « 1 win*** naim s 
are written in the Imok of life Philipp. i\. 3 . 
Nothin** e in In 1 more explicit thnii this writer is 
on tin* jH»int of /< ov/ivic ju%t if »/in»/ n A/* i/« o*f, 
and of + 111 *^/ 1 / 111 */ ny/it * *-\ *< *• 

t h*m. K 011.1. /,/»«/. (ui ( mtfSi 1. . 3 ‘J, 33 

Chr\ *ostom s coinim iil.o ) m< 'i (or 1 h. \ . // 1. 

1 * ) m aLn very 1 \pn anc mi the* *id j< < t ; • \\ led 
"old, what sprit h Is this, wlc*l! iniud (Oil imho j 


prebend or speak it? for he saitli, He made Him 
who was righteous to be made a sinner, that He 
might make sinners righteous; nor yet doth He 
say so neither, but that which is far more sublime 
and excellent. For He sjieak^ not of an inclina- 
tion or affection, hut exj re—eth the quality itsrlf. 
For He says not, He made Him a sinner, hut sin, 
that we might he made not merely righteous but 
righteousness, and that the righteousness of God, 
when we are justified not by works for if we 
should, there mint be no sjx>t found in them 1 , but 
by grace, whereby all sin is blotted out.’ 

Again, Justin Martyr (Kpist. ad Diogntl. 
speaks to the same purpose : ‘He gave Ilis sun a 
ransom for ns; the holy for transgressors; tie* 
innocent for the guilty ; the just for the unjust ; 
the incorruptible lor the corrupt; tin* immortal for 
mortals. For what else could hide or cover our 
sins but Ilis righteousness { In whom else could 
we wicked and ungodly ones be justified, or 
esteemed righteous, but in the Son of God alone ( 

0 sweet permutation or change! O unsearchable 
work, or curious op* ration ! () hle&sed U nelic* lire, 
exceeding all expectation ! That the iniquity of 
many should he hid ill one .Lint One, and the 
righteousness of one should justify many trans- 
gressors I 1 

So Gregory Nyssen (Orat. //. in (\int. d* - 
serves notice : 4 lie hath tramfirred to Iliimelt 
the tilth of my sin-*, and communicated unto n»e 
Ilis purity, and made me partaker of His U.mtv 

Augustine also sjieaks to the same 1 licet : 4 lie 
was sin that we might Ik* righteousness. not onr 
own. but the righteousness of (hid, not in ntimhc*, 
but in Him* { Etichirid. ad Laurtnt. c. if . 

As <111 r limits w ill not admit of more qu**tutim» 
from those who are usually th-Mgn it< d • t » 
fathers of tin* church/ w*» must ref* r the render 
to Suiecr’s The\uunt* % tom. i. p. 900. 

In accordance with the nUnc * vj r«»*d \irws 
of the fatlers on the ini|H«rtant dictrine of jiMtili- 
c.ition, L that which is t.ik * 11 by the chinch <f 
England. Arlichs dev i nth, twelfth, hi»<I t!*»r- 
tcenlli run thus : — 

4 \\ e are accounted righteous l*fer« e G*»d, * id\ 
for the merit of onr \a rd and Sav i*-nr J* ui* C ' »•*■ »t 
by faith, and nut for our own w* rhs ter tlwrv u» 
Wherefore, that we lire justitiisl by Uuili only < a 
most wbolesonie do« t r 1 n**, und \* ry toll t»t om t* rt, 
as more largely is 1 \prt in t be Him dy i f 
tilicalioii.' 

• AlL-ii that g* * 11 1 w rk*, w ■ i • * 1 in t«*‘*tf 

of faith, 1 1 id follow *ill*rjn«M i « i f n. 1 «i* a -a put 
away our niiiv ii i id endure I .* ir\i. >v «■ (» I * 
judgiti* nt ; \«t are tli* \ j U 1 ** 11 , ■ i«*d *» r i 1 ■ *» 

to God i 1 ( ( 1 • r ^ *t. and do *| 1 | • •! iaw«Mhi*d% 

01 a true and lit * 1 \ t 1 f , iwp i* f ' • • ’ 1 v ti pin 

a lively faith 10 i> In i* *\ d**uly L, *0 * 

t r t e di*crrii«d 1 » \ tl * trnil 

‘ Works «l**n- U t r« t r»u* »>f (1 a*t, * *1 
the iiM»|nr.iti(*n « f H nt. •** if t jb^* 4 iit \m 

( t ih 1 , trrioiil* ( IS t*-> * | * * I - 1*1 it » 4 ’i ! I 

J**>n( Or**t, ifc* 4 tbi * d»> fl^rv a D en •* •« t tw 
m iv* gr^rc, * r n tb V t 1 eut v*\ I- 

u rv «» m« * **f * 1 • * * * * l \ v ■»*v, r*t , I* * d «t 

1 1 H \ .J. f * |<i* ( ||.« *• ( 1 *1 I *»'(» %• JbJ idt| 1 m 

) ti-rtl* t* 1 1 • ii * d. oM !*•* I -0 *1^7 

j Un. ti imOHf t mi* 

| I | ti , * , | I I # 1 1 I * ' « • i 

, olid* r tl*- t*i " « I II (I \ t Ji i» 1 • * 

, »t \ h *1 n* tie tl 1 i t I**** f II** * \ 
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Sermon of the Salvation of Mankind, by only 
Christ oar Saviour, from sin and death everlasting.’ 
In this sermon the reader will find strikingly set 
forth the inseparable connection there is between 
justification and sanctification , the one the cause, 
the other the effect. 

It was this doctrine of justification which con- 
stituted the great ground of controversy between 
the reformers and the church of Rome (see Luther 
to Geo. Spenlein, Epist. Ann. 1516, tom. i.). That 
the reader may be able to see in a contrasted form 
the essential differences upon this head between 
the two churches, we subjoin what the Tridentine 
fathers have stated. In sess. vi. c. xvi. p. 54, they 
announce the views of their church on justifica- 
tion in the following language : — 

‘ Jesus Christ, as the head into the members, and 
as the vine into the branches, perpetually causes 
His virtue to flow into the justified. This virtue 
always precedes, accompanies, and follows their 
good works ; so that without it such good works 
could in nowise be acceptable to God, and bear 
the character of meritoriousness. Hence we must 
believe, that to the justified themselves nothing 
more is wanting which needs to prevent us from 
thinking both that they have satisfied the divine 
law, according to the state of this life, by those 
works which are performed in God ; and also 
that, in their own time, provided they depart in 
grace, they truly merit the attainment of eternal 
life. Thus neither our own proper righteousness 
is so determined to be our own, as if it were from 
ourselves ; nor is the righteousness of God either 
unknown or rejected. For that which is called 
our righteousness, because through its being in- 
herent in us we are justified, that same is the 
righteousness of God, because it is infused into 
us by God through the merit of Christ. Far, 
however, be it from a Christian man that he 
should either trust or glory in himself, and not 
in the Lord ; whose goodness to all is so great, 
that what are truly His gifts He willeth to be 
estimated as their merits.’ 

Such, so far as the justification and accept- 
ance of man before God are concerned, is the 
doctrinal scheme of the church of Rome; and 
nolhing can be more foreign than it is from the 
system set forth by the church of England. In 
the view of the latter, justification signifies making 
just in trial and judgment, as sanctification is 
making holy ; but not making just by infusion of 
grace and holiness into a person, according to the 
view of the former, thus confounding justification 
and sanctification together. On the Protestant 
principle justification is not a real change of a 
sinner in himself, though a real change is an- 
nexed to it ; but only a relative change in refer- 
ence to God’s judgment. Thus we find the word 
used in Rom. iii. 23, 24, 25, 26. In fine, the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith may be ex- 
pressed in Scriptural language thus : ‘ All have 
sinned and come short of the glory of God ; every 
mouth must be stopped, and all the world become 
guilty before God; therefore, by the deeds of 
the law there shall no flesh living be justified in 
His sight. But we are justified freely by His 
grace through the redemption which is in Christ 
Jesus, whom God hath set forth as a propitiation 
through faith in His blood, to declare His right- 
eousness for the remission of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God. Where is boast- 


ing, then? It is excluded. By what law? of 
works? Nay : but by the law of faith. Therefore 
we conclude that a man is justified by faith with- 
out the deeds of the law.’ For a full exposition 
of the differences between the two churches, see 
Mohler’s Symbolik , translated from the German 
by Robertson. 

We now come to notice the objections which 
may be urged against this view of justification. 

1. It does not consist, say some, with the truth 
and holiness of God, that the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty. We answer, that it is no 
injustice, or cruelty, for an innocent person to 
suffer for the guilty, as Christ did, provided there 
be these conditions : — 

1. That the person suffering be of the same 
nature with those for whom he suffers. 

2. That he suffers of his own free will. 

3. That he be able to sustain all that shall be 
laid upon him. 

4. That a greater amount of glory redound to 
the divine attributes than if he had not so suffered. 
Now the Scriptures assure us that all these con- 
ditions were realized in the incarnate Saviour. 

Bishop Butler (. Analogy , ch. v.) has a striking 
answer to this objection. He shows that in the 
daily course of God’s natural providence the 
innocent do often and constantly sutler for the 
guilty; and then argues that the Christian ap- 
pointment against which this objection is taken, 
is not only of the same kind, but is even less open 
to exception, ‘ because, under the former, we are 
in many cases commanded, and even neces- 
sitated, whether we will or no, to suffer for the 
faults of others ; whereas the sufferings of Christ 
were voluntary. The world’s being under the 
righteous government of God does, indeed, imply 
that, finally, and upon the whole, every one shall 
receive according to his personal deserts ; and the 
general doctrine of the whole Scripture is, that 
this shall be the completion of the divine govern- 
ment. But during the progress, and for aught 
we know, even in order to the completion of this 
moral scheme, vicarious punishments may be fit, 
and absolutely necessary. Men, by their follies, 
run themselves into extreme distress — into diffi- 
culties which would be absolutely fatal to them, 
were it not for the interposition and assistance of 
others. God commands by the law of nature 
that we afford them this assistance, in many 
cases where we cannot do it without very great 
pains, and labour, and sufferings to ourselves. 
And we see in what variety of ways one person’s 
sufferings contribute to the relief of another, and 
how, or by what particular means, this comes to 
pass, or follows from the constitution or laws of 
nature which come under our notice, and, being 
familiarised with it, men are not shocked with it. 
So that the reason of their insisting upon objec- 
tions of the foregoing kind against the satisfaction 
of Christ, is either that they do not consider God's 
settled and uniform appointments as His appoint- 
ments at all, or else, they forget that vicarious 
punishment is a providential appointment of 
every day’s experience ; and then, from their 
being unacquainted with the more general laws 
of nature or divine government over the world, 
and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ could 
contribute to the redemption of it unless by arbi- 
trary and tyrannical will, they conclude his 
sufferings could not contribute to it any other 
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way. And yet, what has been often alleged in 
justification of this doctrine, even from the ap- 
parent natural tendency of this method of our 
redemption — its tendencies to vindicate the au- 
thority of God’s laws and deter his creatures from 
sin, — this has never yet been answered, and is, I 
think, plainly unanswerable.’ 

2. Again it is objected, if we are justified on 
receiving Christ by faith as the Lord our right- 
eousness, and if this be the sole ground of salva- 
tion propounded by St. Paul, there is then a pal- 
pable discrepancy between him and St. James; tor 
the former states, that a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law (Rom. iii. 8; Gal. 
ii. Id); while the latter says, c a man is justified 
by works and not by faith only’ (James ii. 21). 
1 hat there is a difficulty here there can he no 
question, and that it led Eusebius and Jerome, 
together with Luther and Erasmus, to question 
the authority of St. James's Epistle, is notorious 
to every reader of ecclesiastical history. The 
church of Rome builds her system of man being 
justified by reason of inherent righteousness, on 
the assumption that when St. Paul says c by the 
deeds of the law shall no flesh he justified,' he 
means the ceremonial and not the moral law. 
In this way she would establish her own system 
of human merit, and harmonise the two apostles. 
But it is quite clear to the impartial reader of 
the Epistle to the Romans, that the scope of St. 

1 aul s argument must include both the moral 
and the ceremonial law; for he proves both Jew 
and Gentile guilty before God, and this with the 
view of establishing the righteousness of faith in 
the imputed' merits of Christ as the only ground 
of a sinners salvation. Leaving, then, this so- 
phistical reconcilement, we come to that which our 
Protestant divines propose. This is of a two-fold 
character, viz., first, by distinguishing the double 
sense o t justification, which may be taken either 
for 1 lie absolution of a sinner in God's judgment, 
or for the declaration of his righteousness before 
men. This distinction is found in Scripture, in 
which the word justify is used in both accepta- 
tions. Thus St. Paul speaks of justification in 
fo)o Dei • St. James speaks of it hi J'oro ) tominis . 

A man is justified by faith without works, sailh 
the one; a man is justified by works, and not by 
faith only, declares the other. That this is the 
true solution of the difficulty appears from the 
faet that the two ajMisthvs draw their apparently 
opjmdte conclusion* from the same example of 
Abraham (Rom. iv. 9 - 2 . 1 ; comp. James ii. 
21 - 21 ). 


If \hraham were justified by works, he hath 
whereof to glory, lint not More God. For whit 
Haith the Script nre i Abraham believed God, and 
it was imputed unto him lor righteousness’ (Bom. 
•v. 2, d). Tims speaks St. Paul; yet St. ./nines 
argues in maimer following: ‘ Wius not Abraham 
our lather justified by works when he had offered 
Isaac his son ujion flu* altar i Seest thou how 
faith wrought with his works; and from works 
fait h was pet footed t And the Scripture Was ful- 
filled which saith, Abraham believed God, and it 
was counted unto him tor righteousness. Ye vr 
then how from works n man is justified, and not 
from faith only.’ 

Another inode of reconciling the’' apostles is by 
gardifig J)uth in the double sense Jn vvhich it is 
0,lni Scripture. St. Paul, vvlirn he 


f™ 8 that we are justified by faith only, speaks 
of that faith which is true and living 1 , workin"- 
by love. St. James, when lie denies that a mail 
is justified by faith only, disputes against that 
faith which is false and unproductiv e ; when 
the true Christian, speaking to the hviiocritical 
boaster of his faith, asks, ‘Show me thv faith 
without thy works, and I will show thee tn’v faith 
by my works.’ 

3. One objection more may he urired against 
this fundamental doctrine, that sinners are justified 
by fhe free grace of Cod through the imputed 
righteousness of the Redeemer, namely, that it 
weakens the obligations to holiness of life. This 
objection the apostle himself anticipates when he 
asks,‘ What shall we say then? shall we continue 
in sin that grace may abound t ’ To whic h he 
answers by rejecting the consequence with the 
utmost abhorrence, and in the strongest manner 
affirming it to he without any foundation. ‘ How 
shall we,’ he continues, ‘that are dead to sin. live 
any longer therein ?’ (Rom. vi. 1-2 . He who ex- 
pects justification by the imputed righteousness of 
Christ, has the clearest and strongest convictions 
of (lie obligation of the law of God, and of its ex- 
tent and purity. He secs in the vicarious sufferings 
of his Saviour the awful nature of sin ami the in- 
finite lov e ol God ; and this love ol God. being thus 
manifested, constrains him to deny ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteniuly, 
and godly in this world. In a word,’ he h.v.'s 
much because he feels that God hath forgiven 
him much, because the love of God Ls shed 
abroad in Ins heart by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto him. What a practical illustration 
have we of this ill the life of the great a|»i»tle «f 
the Gentiles himself ? (See further on this subject 
the several treatises on Justification by Hooker; 
Winter.S|K>on, vol. i. ; Anthony Hnrgoss, I. ml! 
li;. r ).); Win. lVmble, Oxon. Hi20 ; FaU-r. C n I. 

1 S3U ; Walter Marshall, Loud. liii)2\ — J. W. I). 

1. Jl Ni l S ^’iotJcrrm), Mim.im«*ti H.irv\Lis. 
[Ji)S KIM!.] 

2. JUSTl S, a GlirNti.m at Gorinth, with whom 
Pin 1 1 hxlgrtl (Acts w iii. 7 . 

.11 STl S, enlleil t iUo J KSl S. lrlifvm- 
.levv, vvlin was with Paul at Rome when h< w n ’ 
to the Colo^iaiis (Gol. iv. 1] Tl,.» a} I r 

names him ami Marcus as being at that time i -a* 
only fcllow-hil>oiirers. 


K. 

k AHHAI.AII (H^. from hi'*, t r.v..., . 
This wor<l is an uliMrai t, uni ne n»« r» *», 

u ih>< trim’ re< rii« 1 |,y er il tr«n**i • on; tl«t 
with in ••re n tt inn c It » its i t \ ins* h<nK i 1 •i#n * 
ti oil, ii is the emulate i.f* 1 

term KabUiIdi isempl \nl m |Hu Jew *< wrltii’** 
to ildiote *«v«ral treble ml il “ tr-i v* v<. f*«r 
e V I 111 pie, 1 ' el 1 VI 111* 1 1 « *| i* t ■ f f « 1 1 - 1 t W i ft*> | j f (| w 
pitrnirr il a \*i t* th# .m hif of tl*c liw , [i it 
miwrittiii ritml inlertti rP i4iii w'n 3i t i <« J» * • 

I h’ 1 lev e was r? V < lb'll h\ (. | to M * • ill |L* 

mount, mil w IikIi at Ir^.th ^mmi.iihI t< 
vi r it ill / it «1 f**nn«*l tie M o.m'i JU-, Ua u - 
ipj'lir I tn tiu fc *n««l otlfir tioolur (t4>|o i j 

has il«0 Imd n**l m, ( ii*n|ini . v • |> * • k .■ , 

m«*le n t 111'**, to <FlrvO *1 » J II4 ul ir in V • ' u - m 1 c 
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of interpreting the Old Testament, in which sense 
only it forms the subject of the present article. 

This Kabbalah is an art of eliciting mysteries 
from the words and letters of the Old Testament 
by means of some subtle devices of interpretation, 
or it is an abstruse theosophical and metaphysical 
doctrine containing the traditional arcana of the 
remotest times. It is of two kinds, practical* 
and speculative (]"P&?JJ!D and JV2VJJ). The spe- 
culative Kabbalah, to which we confine ourselves, 
is again subdivided into the artificial and inar- 
tificial, which correspond to the terms of our 
definition. 

The artificial Kabbalah, which is so called 
because it is a system of interpretation the appli- 
cation of which is bound by certain rules, is 
divided into three species. The first, Gematria 
(XHDD'J, from the Greek ye coper pi a, but used in 
a wider sense), is the arithmetical mode of interpre- 
tation, in which the letters of a word are regarded 
with reference to their value as numeral signs, 
and a word is explained by another whose united 
letters produce the same sum. For example, the 

word Shiloh Gen. xlix. 10), the letters of 

which amount, when considered as numerals, to 
358, is explained to be Messiah (JTu2D), because 
they are both numerically equivalent, and the 
three Targums have actually so rendered it. The 
second species, Temurah (nilDH, permutation), 
is the mode by which one word is transformed 
into another different one by the transposition or 
systematic interchange of their letters ; as when 

'3k!?d, my angel (Exod. xxiii. 23), is made into 

Michael . The kinds of commutation 
described in the article Atbach also belong to 
this species. The third species, Notarikon 
(flp'HD'O, from the Latin notare ), is that in 
which some or all of the letters of a word are con- 
sidered to be signs denoting other words of which 
they are the initials, and is of two kinds. In the 
one, either the initial or the final letter of two or 
more words occurring together in the Old Testa- 
ment are combined to form one new word, as 
when Maccabee , is made out of “pDD 'D 

fllPP (Exod. xv. 11); or when the divine 

name niPP is extracted from 
(Exod. iii. 13). In the other, the several letters 
of one word are taken in their series to be the 
initials of several other words, as when OHItf is 
explained by HltD, DH, dust, blood , gall . 

The inartificial or dogmatical Kabbalah con- 
sists solely of a traditional doctrine on things 
divine and metaphysical, propounded in a sym- 
bolical form. It treats principally of the mys- 
teries of the doctrine of emanation, of angels 
and spirits, of the four Kabbalistical worlds, and 
of the ten Sepliiroth or so-called Kabbalistic 
tree. It is a system made up of elements 
which are also found in the Magian doctrine 
of emanation, in the Pythagorean theory of 

* It may suffice for our present purpose merely 
to notice the existence of the practical Kabbalah, 
which di tiers little from magic. He who is 
curious in such things will find one of the fullest 
details of the portentous miracles which are said 
to have been effected by its agency in Edzard’s 
edition of the second chapter of the tract Abodah 
Zarah , p. 346, sq. 


numbers, in the philosophy of the later Platonists, 
and in the tenets of the Gnostics ; but these doc- 
trines are here stated with enigmatical obscurity, 
and without the coherence and development of a 
single and entire scheme. Its general tenor may 
be conceived from the eminent prerogatives which 
it assigns to the law, and from the consequent 
latitude of interpretation. Thus, it is argued in 
the book of Sohar : fc Alas for the man who thinks 
that the law contains nothing but what appears 
on its surface; for, if that were true, there would 
be men in our day who could excel it. But the 
law assumed a body ; for if angels are obliged, 
when they descend to this world, to assume a body 
in order that they may subsist in the world, and 
it be able to receive them, how much more neces- 
sary was it that the law, which created them and 
which was the instrument by which the world was 
created, should be invested with a body in order 
that it might be adapted to the comprehension of 
man? That body is a history, in which if any 
man think there is not a soul, let him have no 
part in the life to come.’ Manasseh-ben-Israel, 
who makes this citation from the book of Sohar, 
enforces this view with many arguments (C?m- 
ciliator , Amstelod. 1633, p. 169). 

The ten Sephiroth have been represented in 
three different forms, all of which may be seen in 
H. More’s Opera Philos . i. 423 ; and one of 
which, although not the most usual one, has 
been already given in the article God. The 
Sephiroth have been the theme of endless discus- 
sion ; and it has even been disputed whether they 
are designed to express theological, philosophical, 
or physical mysteries. The Jews themselves 
generally regard them as the sum and substance 
of Kabbalistical theology, as indicating the 
emanating grades and order of efflux according 
to which the nature and manifested operation of 
the Supreme Being may be comprehended. 
Several Christian scholars have discerned in them 
the mysteries of their own faith, the trinity, and 
the incarnation of the Messiah.* In this they 
have received some sanction by the fact noticed 
by Wolf, that most learned Jewish converts en- 
deavour to demonstrate the truth of Christianity 
out of the doctrines of the Kabbalah ( Biblioth . 
Hebr . i. ..360). The majority of all parties 
appear to concur in considering the first three 
Sephiroth to belong to the essence of God, and the 
last seven to denote his attributes, or modes of ex- 
istence. The following treatises on this subject 

* It is worth while to adduce the words of 
Count G. Pico della Mirandola, as cited in Hot- 
tinger’s Thesaurus Philologicus , p. 439 : c Hos 
ego libros non mediocri impensa mihi cum com- 
parassem, summa diligentia, indefessis laboribus 
cum perlegissem, vidi in illis (testis est Dens) 
religionem non tarn Mosaicam, quam Christianam. 
Ibi Trinitatis mysterium, ibiVerbi incarnatio, ibi 
Messise divinitas, ibi de peccato originali, de 
illius per Christum expiatione, de ccelesti Hi era- 
sal em, de casu dsemonnm, de ordinibus ange- 
lorum, de purgatoriis, de inferorum poems : eadem 
legi, quse apud Paulum et Dionysium, apud 
Hieronymum et Augustinum quotidie legimus 
.... In plenum, nulla est ferme de re nobis cum 
Hebraeis controversia, de qua ex libris Cabbalis- 
tarum ita redargui convincique non possint, ut ne 
angulus quidem reliquus sit, in quern se condant.’ 
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are among the most, remarkable : a dissertation by 
Rhenferd, De Stylo /. Ipnealypseos Cabbalistico, 
in Dauz's Nov. Test, ex Talmude illust. p. 1090 , 
in which he endeavours to point out many extra- 
ordinary coincidences between the theosophy of 
the Kabbalah and the book of Revelation (which 
may be compared with an essay of similar ten- 
dency in Eichhom’s liibl. JJiblioth. iii. 191 
and a dissertation by Vitringa, De Sephiroth 
Kabbalistnrurn, in his Observat. Sacr. i. 120 , in 
which he first showed how the Scphiroth accorded 
with the human form. 

1 ho origin of the Kahhalah is involved m groat 
obscurity. The Jews ascribe it to Adam, Cr to 
Abraham, or to Moses, or to Ezra; the last being 
apparently countenanced by 2 Esdras xiv. 20- is! 
1 uc opinions of Christian writers are as variously 
divided; and the Kabbalah is such a complex 
whole, and has been aggregated together at such 
distant periods, that no general judgment can 
apply to it. Their opinions need only be noticed 
in their extremes. Thus, on the one hand, Rhen- 
ferd and others maintain that the Jewish church 
possessed, in its inartificial Kahhalah, an ancient 
unwritten traditional doctrine, by which they 
were instructed that the types and symbols of the 
Mosaic dispensation were (to use Luther's words) 
but the manger and the swaddling-clothes in 
which the Messiah lay — of which genuine doc- 
trine, however, they nevertheless believe our pre- 
sent Kabbalah to contain only fragments amidst 
a mass of Gentile additions. On the other hand, 
Kicldiorn accounts for the origin of that imjKirtatit 
Jiart of this Kabbalah, the system of allegorical 
interpretation (by which their occult doctrine was 
either generated, or, if not, at lead brought into 
harmony with tin* law), by supposing that the 
Jews adopted it immediately from the Greeks. 
According to him, when tin* Jews were brought 
into contact with the enlightened speculations el’ 
the Greek philosophers, they felt that their law (as 
they had hitherto interpreted it) was so far behind 
tint wisdom ot the Gentile*, that — both Jo vindi- 
cate its honour in the eyes of the scofling heathen, 
a< well as to reconcile their newly adopted philo- 
Mij local convictions with their ancient erred — 
they borrowed from the Greek alh-gori/ers of 
Homer the same art of interpretation, and applied 
it to conjure away the unacceptable sense nr the 
letter, or to extort another sense which hanimni/ed 
widi the philosophy of the age ( Uibl. iUUioth, v. 
2J7, Hip), 

Moth these opinions, however, coincide at a cer- 
tain point, in ns*ummg that the Jews did adopt 
tin* doctrines of Gentile philosophy; .ml a wide 
field is ojien for conjecture* in to the particular 
sources fro,,, which the Keveral clement* of the 
kabbalah have been derived, Th os, u hello r the 
iVnuuii religion, i,, which the doctrine of rm i- 
nuion is nn prominent the ^ runn* i/Wr/m. „ r 
niJlniU tuni\ l»«*in«f the ^VD {Wot the S. plnrnth h 
suppl o*d that theory to the Jrws durum tin* Ihhv- 
Ionian captivity ; or whefl.tr it wo bummed 
troin my other -rheme < ent*ii|i!frlt (hit .hotline, 
<lmv n as late as the origin of Gn.>«hn«in ; or ♦ v m 
whether, in II. More a—. rt*, the K ibUil ill halt 
H t,, ’ , l' ,l, uiti\e fount lilt troin whit I. th * Grntih s 
,,<U " Gmmii-i.1v drawn tlu.e % and the m*ui\ 
»ue|, questions wind, eo.ild he rai^l iilnmt tl.e 
,>r, * m <>* tin# other 1\ ibb-ib-tie dortriiiK*, r m 
• uly receive a prokible nolutioii. 
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However these matters may be decided, the date 
of tl.e most inqjortant works in which the d •rm * 
ot the Kabbalah is contained may be hr mg ,? to a 
nearer certainty. Of tli«* the lx*, k J, /r au 
creation , which is the oldest of i , m , 
and which is attributed to the patriarch Abraham’ 
cannot be credibly ascribed to any earli r amnrr 
than the Iiahbi Akibah, who lived in tl..* tlr*t 
century of our era; hut the cautiou. Wolf minks 
that it is prudent not to insist on any earlier or 
more precise date for it than that it v ls wr.tfin 
before. the completion ol the Talmud, hn it is 
cited in the treatise S mhedrin. It has ottrn 1. n. 
printed ; as by Rittangel, a converted Jtu, wd . 
a Latin version and notes, Ariiwtrnl. 1012, 4ta. ; 
and, more recently, with a German \t mon, note’s, 
and a glossary, by J. F. von Meyer. L ♦•ip/. IS.,0, 
ito. The obscure book of Sohar irp.f, spUn'- 
dour), which has been railed tin* Hibleofthe kah- 
balists, is ascribed to Simeon l**n Jochai, who 
vvas a pupil ot R. Akibali ; but the earliest nirt, - 
tion of its existence occurs in the year 121*0; and 
the anachronisms of its style, and of the' facts 
referred to, together with the circumstance it 
sjieaks of the vowel-points and otter Ma-ei.r 
inventions, which an* cl. irlv* j «N*ri r m if*#* 
rahnud, justify J. Morimus altlieiiyb t ><itrn 
extravagant in his wilful att. mpu to d* t r at* 
the antiquity of the later Jewish wrbin.s , n *#- 
serting that the author could not have liv.d no, i. 
before the year 1000 of the Hindi m » ri I » n . 
tutionrs JH/diccr, pp. T'H-.'iGP . The U-.t ,.lm. n 
of the l>ook of Soliar is that hv K ir u ( \,«n 
Rosenroth, with Jewish eon.im iitano, S il/| bl , u, 
lhSt, Ibl., to wl.ieh his rare Got'. I )r ,* i 
1 f»77- 1 t»S |, Ito., forms an in.ij le intr» lin t*« n. 

\\olf has given an ext. mlM aoamut if t ", 
Kahhalah, and ot the numerous mam. -H-ppfs and 
printed Jew ish works in which its jm t h % l1r 
cont. lined, as well as alan d mt nd#n n«*i h 
Ghris't ian authors w ho l.av e tr.-a* . 1 of it /M iW ., 
Ihhr. ii. 1191, stp , J*!.,* weik rtf 1\ R, t , ... 

xchic/tte dir J.t/tnn filler N '* ;i u r ,/t *,b •#, 
da’ (' abbitht , Hr.inn, 1S'22, 2 \<ds. , wii i « 

mentiomal with appro Uit oti, lus m*t Un-ti *iv**l- 
alde for this article. J. N . 

KADkSII Sept. Ka5ia , «*r Kvn* ri 

n v u M'a, n hite on the * aitli-. i%r« rn 1 t t - .* 

Promised Land tow inis Kd.itu, of i 

as Iw.titf the j e ii t it width t»« U» » 
em amjH tl w ill. the mt. nt ea .if r-ii. ni 
tine, and fnun w lm h th. \ p . • * t * 1 < ♦ ^ . * 

the lir t time m piirtnatr^ .f to, a mhUimi t«. 
wander forty y.an in tor loati, /# t * 

' ei ftnf d turn’ t r . > 1 1 1 t In* ret ‘ .1 «>t d* fc <» Y 
to prniit i j*i* k.* t*m » I 1 . i i [ 

was from k ul»*h t >,\t d - i. f o , « j | '« I , ui „ 
b v o '* ml n* I bt inoioc - i i , <i«i i i * • m 1 * - 1 ■ < i 1 ■ - (i , | 

1 -ra.ltt^s at> »* I * .1 (1^ 

wc r. tliiv.n l«n*i b\ V no mi4 ( # 

IN UI 1 1»-, ll‘d .its . • *"l n .*| ...... a i . I*| (1* i ,, f 

it \ra I , u hi 1 1 .« . 1 * * .. • -d -a /- | 

N < 1 1 » 1 1 \ 1 I J , \ . i i 1 1 1 *> \ \ i I i In i 

1 H II . ' J ' , , i 1 * * I * ** ** * t m 

k i I* 1 i I. f i ' t e . i ■ V ... i . 1 . | •. . i . .i i . 

1- f re t 1 e« *'■ it tl» lo *. I , , » , , ,, i , ; 

m r« > I t U- i . . • - . a h . «««| *d f * I * « ' t • I #- 1 | * 

i-ih ."ll tV,* , f»d \ l.e, * i * II •> o 

I the IimI tl * » * i N. I i • i . . * • , . 

i«t i. U \ d t* N l — * . . - . i« 
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king of Edom, informing him that they were in 
Kadesh, a city in the uttermost part of his border, 
and asking leave to pass through his country, so as 
to continue their course round Moab, and approach 
Palestine from the East. This Edom refused, and 
the Israelites accordingly marched to Mount Hor, 
where Aaron died ; and then along the Arabah 
(desert of Zin) to the Red Sea (Num. xx. 14-29). 
The name of Kadesh again occurs in describing 
the southern quarter of Judah, the line defining 
which is drawn ‘ from the shore of the Salt Sea, 
from the bay that looked southward ; and it went 
out to the south side of Akrabbim, and passed 
along to Zin, and ascended up on the south side 
to Kadesh- barnea’ (Josh. xv. 1-3; comp. Num. 
xxxiv. 3, 4). 

From these intimations the map-makers, who 
found it difficult to reconcile them with the 
place usually assigned to Kadesh (in the desert 
about midway between the Mediterranean and 
Dead Sea), were in the habit of placing a 
second Kadesh nearer the Dead Sea and the 
Wady Arabah. It was left for the editor of the 
Pictorial Bible to show (Note on Num. xx. 1) 
that one Kadesh would sufficiently answer all the 
conditions required, by being placed more to the 
south, nearer to Mount Hor, on the west border 
of the Wady Arabah, than this second Kadesh. 
The gist of the argument lies in the following 
passage : — ‘ We conclude that there is but one 
Kadesh mentioned in Scripture, and that the diffi- 
culties which have seemed to require that there 
should be a second or even a third place of the 
name, may be easily and effectually obviated by 
altering the position commonly assigned to 
Kadesh-barnea, that is, the Kadesh from which 
the spies were sent in the fifteenth chapter, and 
from which the wanderings commenced. We 
are at perfect liberty to make this alteration, be- 
cause nothing whatever is distinctly known of 
such a place, and its position has been entirely 
fixed upon conjectural probabilities. But being 
once fixed, it has generally been received and 
reasoned upon as a truth, and it has been thought 
better to create another Kadesh to meet the diffi- 
culties which this location occasioned, than to 
disturb old maps and old topographical doctrines. 
Kadesh is usually placed within or close upon the 
southern frontier of Palestine, about midway be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. 
This location would seem in itself improbable 
without strong counter-reasons in its favour. For 
we do not find that a hostile people, when not 
prepared for immediate action, confront them- 
selves directly with their enemies, but encamp at 
some considerable distance and send scouts and 
spies to reconnoitre the country ; nor is it by any 
means likely that they would remain so long at 
Kadesh as they seem to have done at their first visit, 
if they had been in the very face of their enemies, 
as must have been the case in the assigned posi- 
tion. We should, therefore, on this ground alone, 
be inclined to place Kadesh more to the south or 
south-east than this. Besides, if this were Kadesh, 
liovv could Kadesh be on the borders of Edom, 
seeing that the Edomites did not, till many cen- 
turies later, occupy the country to the south of 
Canaan, and were at this time confined to the 
region of Seir ? Moreover, from a Kadesh so far 
to the north they were not likely to send to the 
king of Edom without moving down towards the 


place where they hoped to obtain permission to 
cross Mount Seir, particularly as by so moving 
they would at the same time be making pro- 
gress towards the point which the refusal of 
the Edomites would oblige them to pass, and 
which they actually did pass. Therefore, the 
stay of the host at Kadesh, waiting for the king's 
answer, seems to imply that Kadesh was so near 
as not to make it worth while to move till they 
knew the result of their application to him. 
Further, we read in ch. xxxiii., xxxvi., after an 
enumeration of distances of manifestly no great 
length, that in the present instance (the second) 
the move to Kadesh was Eziongeber, at the head 
of the Gulf of Akabah, the distance between which 
and the Kadesh of the maps is about 120 miles ; 
and this is the consideration which has chiefly 
influenced those who have determined that there 
must have been two places of the name. And we 
must confess that while thinking over the other 
reasons which have been stated we were, for a 
time, inclined to consider them as leading to that 
conclusion, and that the second Kadesh must 
have been very near Mount Hor. And this im- 
pression fas to Kadesh being near Mount Hor) 
was confirmed when, happening to find that 
Eusebius describes the tomb of Miriam (who died 
at Kadesh), being still in his time shown at 
Kadesh, near Petra , the capital of Arabia 
Petrcea , we perceived it important to ascertain 
where this author fixed Petra, since one account 
places this city more to the north than another ; 
and we found that he places Petra near Mount 
Hor, on which Aaron died and was buried ; and 
consequently the Kadesh of Num. xx. 1, where 
Miriam died and was buried, must, in the view 
of Eusebius, have been at no very great distance 
from Mount Hor.* 

Other arguments are adduced to show that 
if there were two Kadeshes, the one of the 
second journey must have been in the po- 
sition indicated, and that one in this position 
would answer all the demands of Scripture. 
According to these views Kadesh was laid down 
in the map (in the Illuminated Atlas) prepared 
under the writer's direction, in the same line, and 
not far from the place which has since been 
assigned to it from actual observation by Dr. 
Robinson. This concurrence of different lines of 
research in the same result is curious and valu- 
able, and the position of Kadesh will be regarded 
as now scarcely open to dispute. It was clear 
that the discovery of the fountain in the northern 
part of the great valley would go far to fix the 
question. Robinson accordingly discovered a 
fountain called Ain el-Weibeh, which is even at 
this day the most frequented watering-place in 
all the Arabah, and he was struck by the entire 
adaptedness of the site to the Scriptural account 
of the proceedings of the Israelites on their second 
arrival at Kadesh. c Over against us lay the 
land of Edom ; we were in its uttermost border ; 
and the great Wady el-Gliuweir afforded a direct 
and easy passage through the mountains to the 
table-land above, which was directly before us ; 
while further in the south Mount Hor formed a 
prominent and striking object, at the distance of 
two good days’ journey for such a host’ {Bib. 
Researches , ii. 538). Further on (p. 610) he 
adds : ‘ There the Israelites would have Mount 
Hor in the S.S.E. towering directly before them 


KADMONITES. 

* . . . ju tlio N.W. rises the mountain by which 
they attempted to ascend to Palestine, with the 
pass still called Sufali (Zephath) ; while further 
north we hud also Tell Arad, marking the site of 
tlie ancient Arad. To all this comes then the 
vicinity of the southern bay of the Dead Sea, the 
line of cliffs or offset separating the Ghor from 
the Arabah, answering to the ascent of Akrabhim ; 
and the desert of Zin, with the place of the same 
name between Akrabhim and Kadesh, not im- 
probably at the water of Hash, in the Arabah. 
In this way all becomes easy and natural, and 
the Scriptural account is entirely accordant with 
the character ot the country.’ 

KADMONITES ; Sept. K e^cma), 

one ol the nations ot Canaan, which is supposed 
to have dwelt in the north-east part of Palestine, 
under Mount Herman, at the time that Abraham 
sojourned in the land (Gen. xv. 19). As the 
name is derived from DTp kcdcm , which means 
eas t> lt is supposed hy Dr. Wells and others to 
( enote an eastern people,’ and that they were 
situated to the east of the Jordan, or rather that it 
was a term applied collectively, like ‘ Easterns,’ or 
. r, * in hds, to all fhe people living in the coun- 
tries beyond that river. To this opinion we in- 
cline, as tlie Kadmonites are not elsewhere men- 
tioned as a distinct nation ; and the subsequent 
discontinuance of the term, in the assigned ac- 
ceptation, may be easily accounted for, by the 
nations beyond the river having afterwards be- 
come more distinctly known, so as to be men- 
tioned by their several distinctive names. The 
reader may see much ingenious trifling respectin 
this name m Bochart ( Canaan , i. 10); the sub- 
s ance of which is, that Cadmus, the founder of 
1 hebes, in Bcootia, was originally a Kadmonite, 
am ia the name of his wife Hermione, was 
derived from Mount Hermon. 

KALI This word occurs in 

several passages of tlie Old Testament, in all of 
winch, in the Authorized Version, it is translated 
parched corn. The correctness of this translation 
has not, however, been assented to by all commen 
tators. Thus, as Celsius (Ilicrobot. ii. 231) says, 
- vms "derpres, Onkelos, et Jonathan El urea 
voce utimtur, Lev. xxiii. 14; 1 Sam. xvii. 17; 
xxv. IS; 2 Sam. xvii. 28.’ Arias Montanus 
and others, lie adds, render kali by the word 
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tostum, considering it to be derived from 
wlncli in the Hebrew signifies torrere, 1 to toast 

or ‘ parch.’ So in the Arabic kali signifies 

anything cooked in a frying-pan, and is applied 
to tlie common Indian dish which by Euro- 
peans is called enrrie or curry, kalcc, and 

kalla signify one that fries, or a cook. 

*'0 ,n same root, is supposed to he derived 
ie word kali or al'kali, now so familiarly known 
as alkali, which is obtained from the ashes of 
’ M ' m vegetables. But as, in the various passages 
of Scripture where it occurs, kali is without any 
adjunct, difierent opinions have been entertained 
respect ing the substance which is to he understood 
as having been toasted or parched. By some it is 
supposed to have been corn in general; hy others, 
anly wheat. Some Hebrew writers maintain that 
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flour or meal, and others, that parched meal, is 
intended, as in the passage of Rmh ii. 14, where 
the Sept iiagint translates kali hy &K<f>nov, and the 
ill gate by polenta. A difficulty, however, occurs 
in the case of 2 Sam. xvii. 28, where the word 
occurs twice in the same verse. We are fold that 
.,i a,l( l "Uiers, on David’s arrival at Malianaim, 
in the f urther limit of the tribe of Gad, < brought 
>c( s, and basins, and earthen vessels, and wheat, 
and barley, and flour, and parched corn (kali)* 
and beans, and lentils, and parched pidsc (kali)' 
and honey, and butter, and sheep, and cheese of 
kine, for David anil for the people that were with 
111,1 to eat. Ibis is a striking representation of 
what may he seen every day in the East : when 
a traveller arrives at a village, the common light 
beds of the country are brought him, as well as 
earthen pots, with food of difierent kinds. The 
meaning ol the above passage is explained hy the 
statement of Hebrew writers, that there are two 
kinds of kali— one made of parched corn , the 
other of parched pulse ; or, according to R. Sa- 
lomon, ex Avoda Zarah, fol. xxxviii. 2, as quoted 
l>y Celsius (ii. 233), ‘ Dicunt Rabbini nostri, 
(bias di versa s species kail debere hie intelligi. 
Nam duplicis generis sclietitam adduxerat liar- 
sillai David! ; unum e tritico, et alferum e len- 
tibus, sicut (m textu ) dicitnr : farinctm ct kali: 
et liacc fuit e tritico. Fabas , ct lentes , et kali: 
lirec fuit e speciebus leguminum, quae arefecerant 
in torn ace, utpote viridia et dulcia. Postea mo- 
lebant ea, et laciebant ex ill is cibum, quam 
vocabant jTI* , DL2.’ 1 

There is no doubt that in the East a little 
meal, either parched or not, mixed with a little 
water, often constitutes the dinner of the natives, 
especially of those engaged in laborious occu- 
pations, as boatmen while dragging their vessels 
up rivers, and unable to make any long delay. 
Another principal preparation, much and con- 
stantly in use in Western Asia, is burgoid , that is, 
corn first boiled, then bruised in the mill to fake 
the husk off, and afterwards dried or parched 
in the sun. In this state it is preserved for use, 
and employed for the same purposes as rice. The’ 
meal of parched corn is also much used, particu- 
larly by travellers, who mix it witli honey, butter, 
and spices, and so eat it; or else mix it with 
water only, and drink it as a draught, the refri- 
gerating and satisfying qualities of which they 
justly extol ( Pictorial Bible , ii. p. 537). Parched 
grain is also, no doubt, very common. Thus, 
in the bazaars of India not only may rice be ob- 
tained in a parched state, but also tlie seeds of* tlie 
Nympluea , and of f he Nclumbsium Spcciosum, or 
bean of Pythagoras, and most abundantly the 
pulse called gram by the English, on which 
their cattle arc chiefly fed. This is the Cictr 
Arictinum of botanists, or chick-pea, which is 
common even in Egypt and the south of Europe, 
and may be obtained everywhere in India in a 
parched state, under the name of chchenne. We 
know not whether if he the same pulse that is 
mentioned in the article Do vis’s Dunci, a sort of 
pulse or pea, which appears to have been very 
common in Judaea. Delon ( Obscrvat . ii. 53) 
informs us that large quantities of it. are parched 
and dried, and stored in magazines at Cairo and 
Damascus. It is much used during journeys, 
and particularly by the great pilgrim caravans 
to Mecca. 
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Considering all these points, it does not appear 
to us by any means certain that kali is correctly 
translated ‘ parched corn,’ in all the passages of 
Scripture. Thus, in Lev. xxiii. 14 : ( Ye shall 
eat neither bread, nor parched corn (kali), nor 
green ears, until . . . So in Ruth ii. 14, ‘ And 
he (Boaz) reached her parched corn (kali), and 
she did eat.’ 1 Sam. xvii. 17 : ‘ Take now for 
thy brethren an ephah of j parched corn .’ And 
again, xxv. 18, where five measures of parched 
corn are mentioned. Bochart says ( Hieroz . part 
ii. lib. i. c. 7) c kali ab Hieronymo redditur 
frixum cicer ;’ and to show that it was the prac- 
tice among the ancients to parch the cicer, he 
quotes Plautus ( Bacch . iv. 5. 7) : c Tam frictum 
ego ilium reddam, quam frictum est cicer ;’ also 
Horace {De Arte Poetica , l. 249) and others : and 
shows from the writings of the Rabbins, that kali 
was also applied to some kind of pulse. 6 Kali 
sunt leguminum species, quae adhuc recentia 
in fumo exsiccantur, et semper manent dulcia 
et commoluntur, et fit ex iis cibus quern vocant 
sethith ’ (R. Selomo). The name kali seems, 
moreover, to have been widely spread through 
Asiatic countries. Thus in Shakspeare’s Hin - 

dee Dictionary , kalae , from the Sanscrit 
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translated pulse — leguminous 


seeds in general. The present writer found it 
applied in the Himalayas to the common field- 
pea, and has thus mentioned it elsewhere : ‘Pisum 
arvense. Cultivated in the Himalayas, also in 
the plains of north-west India, found wild in the 
Khadie of the Jumna, near Delhi ; the corra 
muttur of the natives, called Kullae in the hills’ 
{Illust of Himalayan Botany , p. 200). Hence 
we are disposed to consider the pea, or the chick- 
pea, as more correct than parched corn in some 
of the above passages of Scripture. — J. F. R. 


KANEH (!"D£) occurs in several places of 
the Old Testament, in all of which, in the 
Authorized Version, it is translated reed; as in 
1 Kings xiv. 15 ; 2 Kings xviii. 21 ; Job xl. 21 ; 
Isa. xix. 6 ; xxxv. 7 ; xxxvi. 6 ; xlii. 3 ; Ezek. 
xxix. 6. The Hebrew Kaneh would seem to be 
the original of the Greek uavva, the Latin canna , 
and the modern canna , canne , cane , &c., signi- 
fying a ‘ reed ’ or ‘ cane,’ also a fence or mat 
made of reeds or rushes : the Latin word also 
denotes the sugar-cane, a pipe, &c. Hence the 
term appears to have been used in a general sense 
in ancient as well as in modern times. Thus we 
find in Hakluyt, ‘ Then they pricke him (the 
elephant) with sharp canes f Milton {Par, Lost . 
iii. 439) describes the Tatars as driving — 

‘ With sails and wind their cany waggons light ;’ 
Grainger also, when referring to the Indians, as de- 
scribed by Lucan, says ‘ That sucke sweete liquor 
from their sugar-canes.’ In later times the term 
cane has been applied more particularly to the 
stems of the Calamus Rotang , and other species 
of rattan canes, which we have good grounds for 
believing were unknown to the ancients, notwith- 
standing the opinion of Sprengel {Hist, Rei Herb , 
i. 171), ‘ Ctesias duo genera Kahagov facit, marem 
sine medulla et feminam eo praeditam, hanc sine 
dubio Calamum Rotang , illam Bambusam rios- 
tram. Repetit ea Plinius (xvi. 36).’ 

The Greek word uaKagos appears to have been 


considered the proper equivalent for the Hebrew 
Kaneh , being the term used by St. Matthew (xii. 
20), when quoting the words of Isaiah (xlii. 3), 

4 A bruised reed (Kaneh) shall he not break.’ 
The Greek word Latinized is well known in the 
forms of calamus and culmus . Both seem to 

have been derived from the Arabic P kalm , 

signifying a e reed ’ or ( pen, 5 and forming nu- 
merous compounds, with the latter signification, 
in the languages of the East. It also denotes 
a weaver’s reed, and even cuttings ot trees, for 
planting or grafting. Or they may all be derived 

from the Sanscrit kalm , having the 

same signification. The German halm, and the 
English haulm, usually applied to the straw or 
stems of grasses, would seem to have the same 
origin. The Greek kclAcl/xos , and the Latin 
calamus , were used with as wide a signification 
as the Oriental kalm , and denoted a reed, the 
stalk or stem of corn, or anything made there- 
from, as a pen, an arrow, a reed-pipe. . KctA agos 
is also applied to any plant which is neither 
shrub, bush (uAtj), nor tree {beubpov) {vid. Liddell 
and Scott’s Greek Lex,). So calamus means any 
twig, sprig, or scion. Thus Pliny (xvi. 14. 24), 
c ipsique in eo medullse calamum imprimebant; 
and in India we every day hear the expression 
4 kalm lugana,’ i, e, ‘ to apply’ or ‘ fix ’ a graft. 
Pliny (xxiv. 14. 75), speaking of the Rubus, or 
bramble, says, c Rarioribus calamis innocentiori- 
busque, sub arborum umbra nascens.’ 

Such references to the meaning of these words 
in different languages, may appear to have^ little 
relation to our present subject; but uaAagos 
occurs very frequently in the New Testament, 
and apparently with the same latitude of mean- 
ing : thus, in the sense of a reed or culm of a 
grass, Matt. xi. 7; Luke vii. 24, ‘ A reed shaken 
by the wind;’ of a pen, in 3 John 13, ‘ But I 
will not within (fcaAa/xos) and ink write unto 
thee;’ Matt, xxvii. 29, ‘ Put a reed in his 
right hand ;’ ver. 30, * took the reed and smote 
him on the head;’ and in Mark xv. 19, it may 
mean a reed or twig of any kind. So also in 
Matt, xxvii. 48, and Mark xv. 36, where it is 
said that they filled a sponge with vinegar, and 
put it on a reed , while in the parallel passage, 
John xix. 29, it is said that they filled a sponge 
with vinegar, and put it upon hyssop , and put 
it to his mouth. From which it is probable that 
the term /caA agos was applied by botli the Evan- 
gelists to the stem of the plant named hyssop, 
whatever this may have been, in like manner as 
Pliny applied the term Calamus to the stem of a 
bramble. 

In most of the passages of the Old Testament 
the word Kaneh seems to be applied strictly to 
reeds of different kinds growing in water, that is, 
to the hollow stems or culms of grasses, which are 
usually weak, easily shaken about by wind or 
by water, fragile, and breaking into sharp-pointed 
splinters. Thus in 1 Kings xiv. 15, ‘ As a reed 
is shaken in the water Job xl. 21, 4 He lieth in 
the covert of the reed ( Kaneh) ; Isa. xix. 6, 
‘ And they shall turn the rivers far away ; and 
the reeds and flags shall wither.’ Also in ch. 
xxxv. 7 ; while in 2 Kings xviii. 21 ; Isa. 
xxxvi. 6 ; and Ezek. xxix. 7, there is reference 
to the weak and fragile nature of the reed, ‘ Lo, 
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thou trust est in the statf of this broken reed on 
Egypt, whereon if a man lean, it will go into 
his hand, and pierce it.’ 



366. [Arundo donax.j 

In order to determine what particular kinds 
of reed-like plants are intended in these several 
passages, the preferable mode is probably first to 
ascertain the plants to which the above names 
were applied by the Greeks and Romans, arid 
particularly those which are indigenous in Syria 
and Egypt. Dioscorides describes the different 
kinds in his chapter 7r epl KaXapov (i. 1 14). 1. K a- 
Aa/xos 6 vaaris, or the Arundo far eta, of which 
arrows are made (Arundo armaria t). 2. The 
female, of which reed pipes were made ( A . Do- 
nax?).' 3. Hollow, with frequent knots, fitted 
probably a species of Saccharum. 

4. 1 luck and hollow, growing in rivers, which is 
called donax, and also Cypria (Arundo Donax'). 

5. Phrag mites ( Arundo Phragmites ), slender, 
light-coloured, and well-known. fi. The reed 
called Phleos (Arundo ampelodesmos Cyrillii). 
{Flora Neapol. t. xii.). These are all described 
( • c.) immediately before the Papyrus, while 
KaXapos apupaTinis is described in a different 
part of the book, namely, in ch. 17, along with 
spices and perfumes. The Arabs describe the 

different kinds of reed under the head of i 

Kusb, or Kussub , of which they give Kalamus , 
as the synonymous Greek term. Under the head 
0 i Kussub , both the Bamboo and the Arundo are 
included as varieties, while Kusb-al-Sukr is the 
S J^ a J , ’ c J ir / ! e 5 . or Saccharum officinarum , and 
usb-el-Zurireh appears to be the Calamus aro- 
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maticus (Kaneh-bosem). All these were, no 
doubt, partially known to the ancients. Pliny 
mentions what must have been the Bamboo, as to 
be seen of a large size in temples. 

From the context of the several passages of 
Scripture in which Ranch is mentioned, it is 
evident that it was a plant growing in water ; 
and we have seen from the meaning of the word 
in other languages that it must have been applied 
to one of the true reeds; as for instance, Arundo 
^Pyyptiaca (perhaps only a variety of A. Donax ), 
mentioned by M. Bove as growing on the banks 
of the Nile; or it may have been the Arundo 
isiaca of Delile, which is closely allied to A . 
I hragmites , the Canna and Canne of the south 
of Europe, which has been already mentioned 
under Agmon. 

In the New Testament KaXapos seems to be 
applied chiefly to plants growing in drv and 
even barren situations, as in Luke vii. 24; 4 What 
went ye into the wilderness to see? a reed shaken 
by the wind?’ To such passages, some of the 
species of reed-like grasses, with slender stems and 
light flocculent inflorescence, formerly referred to 
Saccharum, but now separated as distinct genera, 
are well suited ; as, for instance, Imperata cylin - 
drica (Arundo epigeios, Forsk.), the hulfeh of 
the Arabs ; which is found in such situations, as 
by Desfontaines in the north of Africa, by Delile 
in Lower Egypt, by Forskal near Cairo and Ro- 
setta. Bove mentions that near Mount Sinai, 

4 Dans les deserts qui environnent ces montagnes, 
j ai trouve plusieurs Saccharum,’ &c. In India, 
the natives employ the culm of different species 
of this genus for making their reed-pens and 
arrows. 

Hence, as has already been suggested by Rosen- 
miiller, the noun Kaneh ought to be restricted 
to reeds, or reed-like grasses, while Agmon may 
indicate the more slender and delicate grasses or 
sedges growing in wet situations, but which are 
still tough enough to be made into ropes. — J. F. R. 

KANEH BOSEM (DKQ flap, 4 reed of fra- 
grance’), and Kaneii Hattob (llt^n D 3j5, cala- 
mus bonus, 4 good ’ or 4 fragrant reed’), appear 
to have reference to the same substance. It is 
mentioned under the name of kaneh bosem in 
Exod, xxx. 23, and under that of kaneh hattob 
in Jer. vi. 20. It is probably intended also by 
kaneh ( 4 reed ’) simply r in Cant. iv. 14 ; Isa. xliii. 
24 ; and Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; as it is enumerated 
with other fragrant and aromatic substances. 
Kaneh , as we have seen in the preceding article, 
is probably the original of canna, KaXapos being 
the Greek equivalent for both. Of all these the 
primary signification seems to have been the 
hollow stems of grasses. They were applied 
afterwards to things made of such stems. From 
the passages in which this sweet cane or calamus 
is mentioned we learn that it was fragrant and 
reed-like, and that it was brought from a far 
country (Jer. vi. 20 ; Ezek. xxvii. ID) : Dan also 
and Javan going to and fro carried bright iron, 
cassia, and calamus to the markets of Tyre. 

If we recur to the method which we have 
adopted in other cases, of examining the writings 
of ancient heathen authors, to ascertain if they 
describe anything like the substances noticed in 
the sacred writings, we shall experience no difli- 
| culty in identifying the 4 sweet cane, or reed, from 
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a far country. 1 For though the common reeds are 
described by Dioscorides, in book i. c. 114, we 
find in a very different part of the same book, 
namely, in c. 17, a KaXa^os apwyaTiKis, described 
among the aromata , immediately after 



3f>7. [Andropogon calamus aromaticus.] 

It is stated to be a produce of India, of a tawny 
colour, much jointed, breaking into splinters, 
and having the hollow stem filled with pith, like 
the web of a spider ; also that it is mixed with 
ointments and fumigations on account of its 
odour. Hippocrates was acquainted with appa- 
rently the same substance, which he calls KaXa- 
fios evdbrjs and <rx°~ ll,os svocr/xos, also KaXafxos 
crxoivos : though it is impossible to say that the 
crxowos of Dioscorides, or schcenanthus, is not 
intended by some of these names. Theophrastus 
describes both the calamus and schoenus as 
natives of Syria, or more precisely, of a valley 
between Mount Lebanon and a small mountain, 
where there is a plain and a lake, in parts of 
which there is a marsh, where they are produced, 
the smell being perceived by any one entering 
the place. This account is virtually followed by 
Pliny, though he also mentions the sweet ca- 
lamus as a produce of Arabia. A writer in the 
Gardener's Chronicle (ii. 756) has adduced a 
passage from Polybius (v. 46), as elucidating the 
foregoing statement of Theophrastus : ‘ From 
Laodicea Antiochus marched with all his army, 
and having passed the desert, entered a close and 
narrow valley, which lies between the Libanus 
and Anti-Libanus, and is called the Vale of 
Marsyas. The narrowest part of the valley is 
covered by a lake with marshy ground, from 


whence are gathered aromatic reeds, &v 6 
juvpeif/ucbs Keiperai KaXa/uos .’ A British officer 
who had an opportunity of examining this lo- 
cality writes thus from Beyrout, 6th leb. 1842 : 

6 Further down, about twenty miles, the vale of 
Marsyas, or the vale of Baalbec, becomes much 
narrower, and about four miles south of Zachli 
the ground is now very marshy, and intersected 
with endless ditches to draw off the water. Here 
formerly there might have been a large lake. 
This is the narrowest part of the valley, and is 
covered with reeds, but whether aromatic or not 
I cannot say. 1 Among the ancient authorities 
Strabo ought not to be omitted. He mentions 
that the calamus grows in the country of the 
Sabsei (xvi. 4); but speaking of Ccele-Syna 
and its mountains, Libanus and Anti-Libanus, 
he says (xvi. 2), ‘ It is intersected by rivers, 
irrigating a rich country, abounding in all things. 

It also contains a lake, which produces the 
aromatic rush (o'xou'os) an( ^ reed (/caXa/xos). 
There are also marshes. The lake is called 
Gennesaritis. The balsam also grows here. But 
how little dependence is to be placed ijjon the 
statements of those who do not pay special at- 
tention to the localities of plants, might be made 
evident by quotations from several modem au- 
thors, who often mistake the last place of export 
for the native country of a plant, and sometimes 
even place in the Old World plants which are only 
found in America. Rauwolff even, who was so good 
and intelligent an observer, on leaving Mount 
Libanus, says, c I was also informed of others, 
viz. of the costas Syriacus , which they still know 
by the name of cliast , and is found about An- 
tiochia ; and not far off from thence is also found 
the mix vomica, as some esteem them, by the in- 
habitants called cutscliula, which, together with a 
great many other famous ones, I might have ob- 
tained, if I could have had a true, faithful, and 
experienced guide. 1 It is hardly necessary to say 
that no guide would have availed him ; because 
both the substances he mentions are articles of 
Indian commerce, about which there can be 
no mistake, as he has given us their Asiatic, 
in addition to their scientific names; for cliast is 
no doubt the hoot or koost of the Arabs, which 
has been traced within the last few years to the 
mountains which surround Cashmere, while the 
mix vomica is the produce of stry chnes mix 
vomica, a native of the south of India, and there 
called koochla. A portion of the confusion 
respecting the native country of these Indian 
drugs, must be ascribed partly to the undue 
extension of the name Syria in ancient times, 
and partly to many Indian drugs making their 
way into Europe by the route of the caravans, or 
by the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates, across 
Syria, to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

That there may be some moderately sweet- 
scented grass, or rush-like plant, such as the 
AcGras Calamus of botanists (long used as a sub- 
stitute for the true calamus), in the flat country 
between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, is quite pos- 
sible ; but we have no proof of the fact. Buick- 
liardt, in that situation, could find only ordi- 
nary rushes and reeds. Though Theophrastus, 
Polybius, and Strabo mention this locality as 
that producing the calamus, yet Strabo, Dio- 
dorus Siculus and others, even including Pliny, 
give Arabia, or the country of the Sabseans, 
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:\s t liiit which produced tin* aromatic. recti; while 
Dioscorides, tin* only author who writes ex- 
pressly of the drug* known to tin* ancients, men- 
tions it being tin* produce of India. Bocliarl 
argues against India being the sole country pro- 
ducing calamus, because he supposes that it could 
not have been open to commerce in those early 
times : *■ Tanien solum in India crevisse non 
ooneesserim, cum Musis tevo Jmhcis jam fuerit 
not us, ejustpie adeo mcntio fiat, Exod. xxx. 23. 
Indiam enim Jinheis, ant vicinis gentibns, jam 
turn fuisse apertam, inihi non lit verisimile ’ 
( l hero:. pars *ii. lib. v. e. (>). J)r. Vincent, on the 
contrary (7 'criplus of the Erythnean Sva, ii.3fi5), 
says, ‘ So far as a private opinion is of weight, I 
am fully persuaded that tins line of* communica- 
tion with the Hast is the oldest in the world- 
older than Moses or Abraham.’ Indeed it is now 
generally acknowledged that India and Kgypt 
u i list have had commercial intercourse during the 
flourishing state of the kingdom of the Pharaohs. 
For in this way only can we account for numerous 
Indian products being mentioned in the Bible, 
and for their being known to the early Greek 
writers. Many of these substances are treated of* 
under their respective heads in this work. 

The author of the present article, in his Essay 
on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine, p. 33, 
remarks, 6 \\ ith this (that is, the true Spikenard 
or Nard) has often been confounded another 
tar-lamed aromatic of* Eastern climes, that is, the 
true calamus aromaticus, Ka\apos apooparmbs of 
Dioscorides, said by him to grow in India. This 
lie describes immediately alter o"%6ivos, trans- 
lated juncus odoratus, a produce of Africa and 
Arabia, and generally acknowledged by botanists 
to be the andropogon schccnanthus , or lemon-grass, 
a native both ol Arabia and India, perhaps also 
of Africa. The calamus aromaticus immediately 
following this, stated to be also a native of India, 
and among other uses being mixed with ointments 
on account of its odour, appears to me to have 
been a plant allied to the former. There is no 
plant which more closely coincides with every 
thing that is required, that is, correspondence in 
description, analogy to cr^ou/os, the possession of 
remarkable fragrance and stimulant properties, 
being costly, and the produce of a far country, 
than the plant which yields the fragrant grass- 
oil of Namur ( Calcutta Med . Trans, vol. i. p. 367). 
This oil has been already described by Mr.Hatehett 
(Or the Spikenard oj the Ancients'), who refers it 
to andropogon Iwarancusa . It is derived, how- 
ever, as appears by specimens in my possession, 
from a different plant; to which, believing it to 
be a new species, I have given the name of an - 
dropogon calamus aromaticus' (p. 31). ‘ This 

species is found in Central India, extends north 
as far as Delhi, and south to between the God- 
avery and Nagpore, where, according to Dr. Mal- 
colmson, it is called spear-grass. The specimens 
which Mr. H. obtained from Mr. Swinton, I have 
had an opportunity of examining; they are iden- 
tical with my own from the same part of India’ 
(Royle, I Hast. Ilimal. Bot . p. 425). 

As this plant is a true grass, it has necessarily 
leed-like stems (the avpiyyia of Dioscorides). 
They are remarkable for their agreeable odour: so 
are the leaves when bruised, and also the delight- 
fully fragrant oil distilled from them. Hence it 
appears more fully entitled to the commendations 


which the calamus aromaticus or sweet-cane 
lias received, than any other plant that has been 
described, even the attar of roses hardly excepted. 
I hat a grass similar to the fragrant andropogon , 
oral least one growing in thesame kind of soil and 
climate, was employed by tin? ancients, we have 
evidence in tin? tact ol the Phoenicians who ac- 
companied Alexander in his march across the 
arid country of Gedrosia having recognised and 
loaded their cattle with it, as one of the perfumes 
of commerce. If is in a similar country, that, is, 
Hie arid plains of Central India, that the above 
andropogon calamus aromaticus is found, and 
where the fragrant essential oil is distilled from 
its leaves, culms, and roots (Essay on Hindoo 
Medicine, p. 112). 

If we compare the foregoing statement with the 
different passages of Scripture, we shall find that 
this fragrant grass answers to all that, is required. 
I bus in Exod. xxx. 23, the fragrant reed, along 
with the principal spices, such as myrrh, sweet 
cinnamon, and cassia, is directed to be made into 
an oil ol holy ointment.. So the calamus aro - 
matte us may be found mentioned as an ingredient 
in numerous fragrant oils and ointments, from the 
time of Theophrastus to that of the Arabs. Its 
essential oil is now sold in the shops, but under 
the erroneous name of oil of spikenard, which 
is a very different substance [Nard]. In Cant, 
iv. 1 1 it is mentioned along with spikenard, 
sail roil, cinnamon, trees of frank incense, myrrh, 
and aloes. Again, its value is indicated in Isa. 
(xliii. 21) ‘ thou hast bought me no sweet cane 
witii money;’ and that it was obtained from a dis- 
tant land is indicated in Jer. vi. 20, ‘ to what pur- 
pose cornetli there to me incense from Sheba, and 
the sweet cane from a far country?’ — while the 
route of the commerce is pointed out in Ezek. 
xxvii. 19, 6 Dan also and Javan going to and fro 
occupied in thy fairs : bright iron, cassia, and 
calamus were in thy market.’ To the Scripture 
notices, then, as well as to the description of 
Dioscorides, the tall grass which yields the fra- 
grant grass-oil of Central India answers in every 
respect : the author of this article consequently 
named arid figured it as the Kaneh hosem in his 
lllustr . of Ilimal . Botany , p. 425, t. 97. — 

J. F. R. 

KARCOM (Ob^D 5 Sept, upbuos) occurs only 
once in the Old Testament, viz. in Cant. iv. 14, 
where it is mentioned along with several fragrant 
and stimulant substances, such as spikenard, cala- 
mus, and cinnamon, trees of frankincense, myrrh, 
and aloes (alialim) ; we may, therefore, suppose 
that it was some substance possessed of similar 
properties. The name, however, is so similar 

to the Persian /£ Js karkam , and both to the 

Greek upbuos, that we have no difficulty in trac- 
ing the Hebrew karcom to the modern crocus or 
salfron ; but, in fact, the most ancient Greek 
translators of the Old Testament considered 
Kpiuos as the synonyme for karcom. It is also 
probable that all three names had one common 
origin, saffron having from the earliest times 
been cultivated in Asiatic countries, as it still is 
in Persia and Cashmere. Crocus is mentioned 
by Homer, Hippocrates, and Theophrastus. Dios- 
corides describes the different kinds of it, and 
Pliny states that the benches of the public theatres 
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were strewed with saffron : indeed ‘ the ancients 
frequently made use of this flower in perfumes. 
Not only saloons, theatres, and places which were 
to be filled with a pleasant fragrance were strewed 
with this substance, but all sorts of vinous tinc- 
tures retaining the scent were made of it, and 
this costly perfume was poured into small foun- 
tains, which diffused the odour which was so 
highly esteemed. Even fruit and confitures placed 
before guests and the ornaments of the rooms 
were spread over with it. It was used for the 
same purposes as the modem pot-pourri ’ (Rosen- 
m filler, Bibl. Bot . p. 138). In the present day 
a very high price is given in India for saffron 
imported from Cashmere ; native dishes are often 
coloured and flavoured with it, and it is in high 
esteem as a stimulant medicine. The common 
name, saffron, is no doubt derived from the 

Arabic. zafran , as are the corresponding 

terms in most of the languages of Europe. 



Nothing, therefore, was more likely than that 
saffron should be associated with the foregoing 
fragrant substances in the passage of Canticles, 
as it still continues to be esteemed by Asiatic 
nations, and, as we have seen, to be cultivated 
by them. Hasselquist also, in reference to this 
Biblical plant, describes the ground between 
Smyrna and Magnesia as in some places covered 
with saffron, and Rauwolf mentions gardens and 
fields of crocus in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
and particularizes a fragrant variety in Syria. 

The name saffron , as usually applied, does 
not denote the whole plant, nor even the whole 
flower of crocus sativus , but only the stigmas, 
with part of the style, which, being plucked out, 
are carefully dried. These, when prepared, are 
dry, narrow, thread-like, and twisted together, of 
an orange-yellow colour, having a peculiar aro- 
matic and penetrating odour, with a bitterish and 
somewhat aromatic taste, tinging the mouth and 
saliva of a yellow colour. Sometimes the stigmas 
are prepared by being submitted to pressure, and 
thus made into what is called cake saffron, a 
form in which it is still imported from Persia 
into India. Hay saffron is obtained in this country 


chiefly from France and Spain, though it is also 
sometimes prepared from the native crocus culti- 
vated for this purpose. Saffron was formerly 
highly esteemed as a stimulant medicine, and 
still enjoys high repute in Eastern countries, both 
as a medicine and as a condiment. — J. F. R. 

KARPAS occurs in the book of 

Esther (i. 6), in the description of the hangings 
c in the court of the garden of the king’s palace,’ 
at the time of the great feast given in the city 
Shushan, or Susan, by Ahasuerus, who ( reigned 
from India even unto Ethiopia.’ We are told that 
there were white, green ( karpas ), and blue hang- 
ings fastened with cords of fine linen and purple 
to silver rings and pillars of marble. Karpas 
is translated green in our version, on the autho- 
rity, it is said, c of the Chaldee paraphrase,’ 
where it is interpreted leek-green . Rosenmfiller 
and others derive the Hebrew word from the 

Arabic kurufs , which signifies 6 garden- 

parsley,’ apium petroselinum, as if it alluded to 
the green colour of this plant ; at the same time 
arguing that as i the word karpas is placed be- 
tween two other words which undoubtedly denote 
colours, viz., the white and the purple-blue , it 
probably also does the same.’ But if two of the 
words denote colours, it would appear a good rea- 
son why the third should refer to the substance 
which was coloured. This, there is little doubt, 
is what was intended. If we consider that the 
occurrences related took place at the Persian 
court at a time when it held sway even unto 
India, and that the account is by some supposed 
to have been originally written in the ancient 
language of Persia, we may suppose that some 
foreign words may have been introduced to in- 
dicate even an already well-known substance : 
but more especially so if the substance itself was 
then first made known to the Hebrews. 

The Hebrew karpas is very similar to the 
Sanscrit karpasum , karpasa , or karpase , signi- 
fying the cotton-plant. Celsius ( Hierobot . i. 
159) states that the Arabs and Persians have 
karphas and kirbas as names for cotton. These 
must no doubt be derived from the Sanscrit, while 
the word kapas is now applied throughout India 
to cotton with the seed, and may even be seen in 
English prices-current. Kapiraaos occurs in the 
Periplus of Arrian, who states that the region 
about the Gulf of Barygaze, in India, was pro- 
ductive of carpasus , and of the fine Indian mus- 
lins made of it. The word is no doubt derived 
from the Sanscrit karpasa , and though it has been 
translated fine muslin by Dr. Vincent, it may 
mean cotton cloths, or calico in general. Mr. 
Yates, in his recently published and valuable 
work, Textrinum Antiquorum , states that the 
earliest notice of this Oriental name in any 
classical author which he has met with, is the line 
6 Carbasina , moloch ina, ampelina ’ of Caecilius 
Statius, who died b.c. 169. Mr. Yates infers that as 
this poet translated from the Greek, so the Greeks 
must have made use of muslins or calicoes, &c., 
which were brought from India as early as 200 
years b.c. See his work, as well as that of Cel- 
sius, for numerous quotations from classical 
authors, where carbasus occurs ; proving that not 
only the word, but the substance which it in- 
dicated, was known to the ancients subsequent 
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to this period. It might, indeed must, have been 
known long before to the Persians, as constant 
communication took place by caravans between 
the north of India and Persia, as has been clearly 
shown by Heeren. Cotton was known to Ctesias, 
who lived so long at the Persian court. 

Nothing can be more suitable than cotton, 
white and blue, in the above passage of Esther, 
as the writer of this article long since (1837) re- 
marked in a note in his Essay on the Antiquity 
of Hindoo Medicine , p. 1 15 : ‘ Hanging curtains 
made with calico, usually in stripes of* different 
colours and padded with cotton, called purdahs, 
are employed throughout India as a substitute for 
doors. 1 They may be seen used for the very pur- 
poses mentioned in the text in the court of the 
King of Delhi’s palace, where, on a paved 
mosaic terrace, rows of slender pillars support a 
light roof, from which hang by rings immense 
padded and striped curtains, which may he rolled 
up or removed at pleasure. These either increase 
light or ventilation, and form, in fact, a kind of 
movable wall to the building, which is used as 
one of the halls of audience. This kind of 
structure was probably introduced by the Persian 
conquerors of India, and therefore may serve to 
explain the object of the colonnade in front of 
the palace in the ruins of Persepolis [Cotton]. 

J. E. R. 

KEDAR (Tip, black ; Sept. K^Sap), a son 
of Islirnae], and the name of the tribe of which 
he was the founder. The name is sometimes 
used in Scripture as that of the Redouins gene- 
rally, probably because this tribe was the nearest 
to them, and was best acquainted with them 
(Cant. i. 5; Isa. xxi. 1G, 17; lx. 7). A great 
body of speculation founded upon the mean- 
ing of the word, namely, 6 black,’ ftiav be dis- 
missed as wholly useless. The Kedarenes were so 
called from Kedar, and not because they lived 
in 1 black ’ tents, or because they were ‘ blackened’ 
by the hot sun of Southern Arabia; neither of 
which circumstances could, even if true, have 
been foreseen at the time that Kedar received 
his name. 

KEDKMOTII (n bn ip ; Sept. I a 

city m the tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii. IS), near 
the nver Arnon, which gave its name to the wil- 
derness of Keclomotli, on the borders of that river, 
from whence Moses sent messengers of peace to 
Si lion, king of Iledibnii (Dent. ii. 2G), the southern 
frontier of whose kingdom, and the l>min<Liry 
between the kingdom ot the Ammonites and the 
Moabites, was the* A ri Kill. 

KKDKSII ; S.-pl. Kaoi-jv). Tlion- were 

lw«i ritin, of tlii.i u.i me, one in lit,- tri) J.i.luli 

vv - 'f'5). Hh.l III.- ntlicr in tl,.- trilit* nl‘ 

. I’! |,,l l' ( x ' x - 37 ■ Tlii. l.int wiih tin- iiiiiii- l-iiii- 

Hlilrr.ilili- dl' tin- two: it W1UI ;l I^tit,,..,) 
mill mu- of lli«* six citir. nf ri |'ii K M. A. tin- K.-.|,,|,’ 
wlion- kniif was slain by .Inslma, is ni.-ntinii.-il 
itiiKiii). (In- rilirs nf tin- not th (mi. 22 , it was 
il.ml.ll.-,s ||„- Ki-ili-sli nf X.,,,|jt!ili, til' u Inch also 
ikir.ik was a natise (Judg. i\ , (I 

K l'il)R( )\. [IvmuoN.] 

KEIEMI (H^VP ; Sept, KoAcC, a city of 
the trilie ot Judah (Jodi. \v. II , about twenty 
miles sonth-u cst fmni Jennalrm. When this 


city was besieged by the Philistines, David was 
commissioned by God to relieve it; notwith- 
standing which, if he had not made his escaj*, 
the ungrateful inhabitants would have delivered 
him into the hands of Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. 1-13 . 
Keilah was a considerable city in the time of 
Neliemiali (Nell. iii. 17, IS), and existed in the 
days of Eusebius and Jerome, who place it eight 
Roman miles from Eleutheropolis on the road^to 
Ilebron. 

KEMUEL (^NlbOp, assembly of God ; Sept. 
Kayov7}\), third son of Abraham's brother Xahor, 
and father of six sons, the first of whom is 
named Aram, and the last Bethuel (Gen. xxii. 
21, 23). AH these are unknown, except the last, 
who was the father of Laban and Rehekah (Gen. 
xxiv. 15). Aram is manifestly' no other than a 
proper name which Kernuel gave to his first- 
born ; but as it is also the Hebrew name of Syria, 
some commentators have most strangely conceded 
that the Syrians were descended from him. This 
is truly surprising, seeing that Syria was already 
peopled ere he was bom, and that Laban (Gen. 
xxviii. 5) and Jacob (Deut. xxvi. 5) are Ixjth 
called 4 Syrians,’ although neither of thim was 
descended from Kemuel's son Aram. The mis- 
conception originated with the Septnagint, which 
too often undertakes to translate proper names, 
and in this case renders '2X. ‘ father of 

Aram,’ by tt arepa 'Zvpwv, ‘ father of the Syrians.’ 

KENAZ (Tap, hunting ; Sept. 1- V 

descendant of Esau; also a place or tract of 
country in Arabia Petra*a, named after him 
(Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, 42>. 

2. The younger brother of Caleb, and father 
of Othniel, who married Caleb's daughter (Josh, 
xv. 17 ; Jndg. i. 13; 1 Chron. rv. 13 . 

3. A grandson of Caleb (I Chron. iv. 15). 

KEXITES (’Tp ; Sept. Kiraun), a tril»e of 
Midianities dwelling among the Amah kites 
(1 Sain. xv. G ; comp. Xnin. xxiv. 2t», 21 , or 
occupying in semi-iicnnadic life the same re,* inn 
with the latter people in Arabia Petra*a. \\ Inn 
Saul was sent to destroy the Ainalekite^, tie 
Keiiite.s, who had joined them, j* rliaj s jjjk n rum- 
pulsion, v\ ere ordered to depart from tJinn that 
they' might not share their fate; and the p *%♦ u 
assigned was, that they * shewed kiinlh*». to the 
children of Israel when they came out ot 1 
This kindness is Mtp|NHrd to ha\e Ut ii l at 
which Jethro and his family nhow« 1 t > M » «, 

as w ell as to th* Israelites tin him i \ m. m < i, • 

(jin nee of w Inch the w hole tnlw -ij|*'iM t*» 1 i\r 
been treated with coinnh i.ito.n, whil> tl <* tin 1\ 
of Jethro itself accompinr*l iW L i<di!«s tn.'u 
1 hi lest me, W hell* the \ < < lit ll»m*d to h id a 1- * oil# 
life, occupying tlirre u } imihi mihiIki t* » tint 
of tin* 'l ilt ir trd « s in I V r« i it t j tr- * t a ( a\ 

To tins family blende* I ' nd of 

th it Jael W ho sh w S i -i, slid W i •* I*# mit r *-.|M>d 

* 1 b h* r the* 1\. Iir*e Jo I, i\ . 1 1 . Vt a i 

n^e (tier t undo* ot Ron** it »r m 1 1 o d v« 

n snlent in | , iih»tin», a- i a* mo- u «n»tt o— 
lb cli-ilafri 1 ( li il o i , J \\\r. J , I U 
it j s in it (h ir Welle n . — h< r- **, j* h \ , < . •*» > f 
the ne roiitii v •h- ^nbiM* <t »* 

Illi*t bkiU.or tM»lld>«*s W Ii irll a\A*l*d fl. I 
of the ti n 1 1 « 1 1 \ di*p *' t ♦ s <*t t io • Ml t 

the tiil»e to ■Pttb in t-n <«-uutr% It » 
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that, whatever was the general condition of the 
Midianites, the tribe of the Kenites possessed a 
knowledge of the true God in the time of Jethro 
[Hobab] ; and that those families which settled in 
Palestine did not afterwards lose tliat knowledge, 
but increased it, is clear from the passages which 
have been cited [Midianites; Reciiabites]. 

KENIZZITES ('-Up; Sept. Kwe(cuoi), a 
Canaanitish tribe, mentioned in Gen. xv. 19, along 
with others, over which it was promised that 
the seed of Abraham should have dominion. The 
notion that they sprung from Kenaz. the grandson 
of Edom, and had their dwelling somewhere in 
Idumaea, cannot be entertained, seeing that the 
tribe is named long before Kenaz had existence. 
The Kenizzites of Num. xxxii. 12; Josh. xiv. 6, 
appear, however, to be a different race, the origin 
of which may without improbability be ascribed 
to Kenaz. The Kenizzites are not named among 
the nations whom the Israelites eventually sub- 
dued ; whence it may be supposed that they had 
by that time merged into some of the other na- 
tions which Israel overcame. 

KETURAH (iTTlDj?, incense ; Sept. XeT- 
rovpa), the second wife, or, as she is called in 1 
Chron. i. 32, the concubine of Abraham, by whom 
he had six sons, Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, Midian, 
Ishbak, and Shuah, whom he lived to see grow 
to man’s estate, and whom he established c in 
the East country,’ that they might not interfere 
with Isaac (Gen. xxv. 1-6). As Abraham was 
100 years old when Isaac was born, who was 
given to him by the special bounty of Providence 
when ‘ he was as good as dead 5 (Heb. xi. 1 2), 
as he was 140 years old when Sarah died; and 
as he himself died at the age of 175 years, — it has 
seemed improbable that these six sons should have 
been born to Abraham by one woman after he 
was 140 years old, and that he should have seen 
them all grow up to adult age, and have sent 
them forth to form independent settlements in 
that last and feeble period of his life. If Isaac 
was born to him out of the course of nature when 
he was 100 years old, how could six sons be 
born to him in the course of nature after he was 
140? It has therefore been suggested by good 
commentators, that as Keturah is called Abra- 
ham’s ‘ concubine’ in Chronicles, and as she and 
Hagar are probably indicated as his 6 concubines’ 
in Gen. xxv. 6, Keturah had in fact been taken 
by Abraham as his secondary or concubine-wife 
before the death of Sarah, although the historian 
relates the incident after that event, that his lead- 
ing narrative might not be interrupted. Accord- 
ing to the standard of morality then acknowledged, 
Abraham might quite as properly have taken 
Keturah before as after Sarah’s deatli ; nor can 
any reason why he should not have done so, or 
why he should have waited till then, be con- 
ceived. This explanation obviates many diffi- 
culties, and does not itself contain any. 

KETZACH (nXjJ ; Sept. pzAai/Oiov), also 
written Kezach and Ketsah, occurs only in Isa. 
xxviii. 25, 27, and is translated fitches , that is, 
vetches , in the Authorized Version. It is no 
doubt from the difficulty of proving the precise 
meaning of ketzach , that different plants have 
been assigned as its representative. But if we refer 
to the context, we learn some particulars which 


at least restrict it to a certain group, namely, to 
such as are cultivated. Thus, ver. 25, c When 
he (the ploughman) hath made plain the face 
thereof, doth he not cast abroad the fitches 
( ketzach ) ?’ And again, ver. 27, ‘ For the fitches 
are not threshed with a threshing instrument, 
neither is a cart-wheel turned about upon the 
cummin; but fitches are beaten out with a staff^ 
and the cummin with a rod.’ From which we 
learn that the grain called ketzach was easily 
separated from its capsule, and therefore beaten 
out with a stick. 



Although ketzach , in Chaldee kizclia , is al- 
ways acknowledged to denote some seed, yet 
interpreters have had great difficulty in deter- 
mining the particular kind intended, some trans- 
lating it peas, others, as Luther and the English 
Version, vetches , but without any proof, Meibo- 
mius considers it to be the white poppy , and others, 
a black seed . This last interpretation has the most 
numerous, as well as the oldest, authorities in its 
support. Of these a few are in favour of the 
black poppy-seed, but the majority, of a black 
seed common in Egypt, &c. (Celsius, Ilierobot. 
ii. 70). The Sept, translates it peXaudioi/, the 
Vulg. git, and Tremellius melantliium , while 
the Arabic has shoonez . All these mean the 
same thing, namely, a very black-coloured and 
aromatic seed, still cultivated and in daily 
employment as a condiment in the East. Thus 
Pliny (xx. 17. 71), 6 Gith ex Graecis, alii 
melanthion, alii melanspermon vocant. Opti- 
mum, quam excitatissimi odoris et quam niger- 
rimum.’ By Dioscorides (iii. 93), or the ancient 
author who is supposed to have added the syno- 
nymes, we are informed that pzXavQiov was also 
called the c wild black poppy,’ that the seed 
was black, acrid, and aromatic, and that it was 
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added ft) bread or cakes, ^irep/xa fxe Aae, dpi/xv, 
euiifdes, KaTaTr\a(T(r6fx^vov eh &pruvs. Pliny also 
says, k Melanthii, vel melanspermi semen gratis- 
sime panes condit.’ Melanthium is universally 
recognised by botanists to be the Nigel la. Thus 
Buuhiu Pinax, 4 Nigella, a nigro seminis colore 

comniunifer dicta ixekavdiov est.’ The y* 

shooncz , of the Arabs is, moreover, the same plant 
or seed, which is usually called 4 black cumin. 1 
So one kind of cumin is said by Dioscorides 
to have seeds like those of melaiitliion or nigella. 
It was commonly cultivated in Egypt, and 
P. Alpinus mentions it as ‘ Snneg ^gyptiis.’ 
The Arabs, besides shooncz , also call it hub-al- 
souda, and the Persians scah dana , both words 
signifying black seed . One sjiecies, named 
N. Indica by Dr. Roxburgh, is called kalajecra 
in India, that is, black zeera or cumin, of the 
family of Ranuncuhicea?. 4 Nigella sativa is 
alone cultivated in India, as in most eastern 
countries, and continues in the present day, as in 
the most ancient times, to be used both as a con- 
diment and as a medicine’ ( lllust . Ilimal. Bot., 
)). 4G). It we consider that this appears to have 
been always one of the cultivated grains of the 
East, and compare the character of nigella with 
the passages in which ketzach is mentioned, we 
shall find that the former is applicable to them 
all. Indeed, Rabbi Obadias de liartenora states, 
that the barbarous or vulgar name of the kczach , 
was nielle, that is, nigella. The various species 
ol nigella are herbaceous (several of them being 
indigenous in Europe, others cultivated in most 
parts of Asia), with their leaves deeply cut and 
linear, their flowers terminal, most of them having 
under the calyx leafy involucres which often 
hall surround the flower. The fruit is composed 
ol five or six capsules, which are compressed, ob- 
long, pointed, sometimes said to be hornlike, 
united below, and divided into several cells, and 
enclosing numerous, angular, scabrous, black- 
coloured seeds. From the nature of the capsules, 
it is evident, that when they are ripe, the seeds 
might easily be shaken out by moderate blows of 
a stick, as is related to have been the case with 
the ketzach of the text. — J. F. R. 

KETZIOTH (TY\ JP VP) is translated Cassia in 
the Authorized Version, and is said to be derived 
from vyp, to cut off: it therefore denotes 4 pieces 
cut off,’ or 4 fragments,’ and hence is applicable to 
cassia. But many of these derivations have often 
been traced out in ignorance of the names and 
properties of the various substances known to the 
nations of antiquity. Cassia is mentioned in 
three places (Exod. xxx. 21; Ezek. xxvii. 19; 
and in Ps. xlv. 8), in conjunction with myrrh, 
cinnamon, sweet calamus, and ahalim, or eagle- 
wood. All these are aromatic substances, and, 
witu the exception of myrrh, which is obtained 
from Africa, are products of India and its islands. 

It is probable, therefore, that ketzioth is of a 
similar nature, and obtained from the same 
countries. Both cinnamon [Kinnamon] and 
cassia [Kiddah] were no doubt known to the 
ancients, and this is one step of the investigation; 
but to prove that the Hebrew words are correctly 
translated is another, which must be proceeded 
uuth before we can infer that the kiddah of 
Exod. xxx. 21 and Ezek. xxvii. 19, and the 


ketzioth ^ of Ps. xlv. 8, both signify the same 
thing. This has not been the opinion of several 
translators and commentators; the first having 
been variously rendered iris, slacte, costas , ginger, 
canna, fistula, amber, ketziah , and cassia, while 
ketzioth, or ketziah , has been rendered cassia 
acacia, amber, ginger, and aloes. The Arabic 
translator has considered it synonymous with the 
Arabic name salicha, which is no doubt applied 

Mr. Ilarmer has already remarked that, little 
copious as the Hebrew language is, there are 
in it no fewer than four different words, at least 
which have been rendered 4 linen,’ or 4 fine linen ’ 
by our translators. This would liardlv have been 
the case had there not been different kinds of linen. 
The same thing may be said of cassia, for which 
we have seen that there are two distinct words 
in the Hebrew— Kiddah, which will be treated 
of in a separate article, and Ketzioth , to which 
it is now our object to direct attention. It 
occurs only once, in Ps. xlv. 8 : 4 All thy gar- 
ments smell of myrrh, and aloes (ahalim), and 
cassia (ketzioth). It has been observed with 
reference to this passage that 4 The garments of 
princes are often imbued with costly perfumes, 
those of the high-priests were anointed with holy 
ointment. We have seen above that ketzioth has 
been variously translated, but no one seems to 
have noticed the resemblance of this word to the 
booth and koost of the Arabs, of which Kooshta 
is said by their authors to be the Syriac name, 
and from which there is little doubt that the 
k6(Ttos of the Greeks, and cos tus of the Latins, 
are derived. 

‘ Costum molle (late, et blancle milii turis 
odores, 

Ure puer costum Assyrium redolentibus aris.’ 

K 6(Ttos is enumerated by Theophrastus (Ilist. 
Pl. ix. 7.) among the fragrant substances em- 
ployed in making ointment. Three kinds of 
it are described by Dioscorides, among his 
Aromata (i. 15), of which the Arabian is said to 
he the best, the Indian to hold the second place, 
and the Syrian the third. Pliny mentions only 
two kinds (xv. 12), 4 Radix et folium Indis est 
maximo pretio. Radix costi gustu fervens, odore 
eximio, frutice alias inutili. Primo statim in- 
troitu amnis Indi in Patale insula, duo sunt ejus 
genera — nigrum, et quod melius, candicans.’ 
The Persian writers on Materia Medica in use in 
India, in giving the above synonymes, evidently 
refer to two of the three kinds of Costas described 
by Dioscorides, one being called Koost H in dec, 
and the other Koost Arabcc. The writer of this 
article obtained both these kinds in the bazaars of 
India, and found, moreover, that the koot or koost 
of the natives was often, by European merchants, 
called Indian orris, i. c . Iris root, the odour of 
which it somewhat resembles. Subsequently he 
ascertained that this article was known in Cal- 
cutta as Puchuk , the name under which it is 
exported to China. The identity of the sub- 
stance indicated by these various names was 
long ago ascertained, though not then known to the 
present writer. Thus Garcias ah Iiorto, 4 Est 
ergo Costus dictus Arabibus Cost aut Cast :' — 

4 In Malacca, ubi ejus plurimus est usus, Paclw , 
el hide vehilur in Sinarum regionem.’ Having 
obtained the koost in the north-western provinces 
of India, the writer traced it afterwards as one 
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of the substances brought across the Indus from 
Lahore ( Illust . HimciL Bot. p. 360). When 
Dr. Falconer proceeded on his journey to Cash- 
mere, he was requested to make inquiries respect- 
ing this substance, and he discovered that it was 
exported from that valley in large quantities into 
the Punjab ; whence it tinds its way to Bombay 
(as in the time of Pliny to Patala) and Calcutta, 
for export to China, where it is highly valued as 
one of the ingredients in the incense which the 
Chinese burn in their temples and private houses. 
Finding the plant to belong to a new genus, he 
named it Aucklandia , in compliment to the 
Governor-General of India, and the species 
Aucklandia Costus ( Linn . Trans . xix. 23). 
Considering, therefore, that costus was one of the 
articles of ancient commerce and is mentioned by 
Theophrastus as employed in the composition of 
perfumed unguents, and considering the similarity 
of the Syriac kooshta , and the Arabic hast , to the 
ketzioth of Scripture, and from their correspond- 
ence in properties and uses, the latter appears 
more likely to be the costus of the ancients, 
than cassia , for which there is another name 
[Kidd ah]. — J. F. R. 

KIBEROTH-HATTAVAH, an encampment 
of the Israelites in the wilderness [Wandering]. 

KIDDAH (rnp), as well as Ketzioth, is 
rendered Cassia in our Authorized Version; but 
translators do not uniformly coincide in, though 
the great majority are in favour of, this interpreta- 
tion. it is well known that the Greeks were ac- 
quainted with several varieties of cassia ; and as 
one of these was called kitto , kittw (Dioscor. i. 12), 
this has been thought to be the same word as the 

Hebrew fHp, from Tip, in Arabic jJ, to split , 

hew, or tear anything lengthwise , as must be 
done in separating cassia bark from the tree. 
But it does not follow that this is a correct inter- 
pretation of the origin of the name of an Eastern 
product. The word occurs first in Exod. xxx. 
24, where cassia ( kiddah ) is mentioned in con- 
nection with olive oil, punj myrrh, sweet cinna- 
mon, and sweet calamus ; secondly, in Ezek. 
xxviii. 19, where Dan and Javan are described 
as bringing bright iron, cassia ( [kiddah ), and 
calamus to the markets of Tyre. There is no 
reason why the substance now called cassia 
might not have been imported from the shores 
of India into Egypt and Palestine. Consi- 
derable confusion has, however, been created 
by the same name having been applied by bota- 
nists to a genus containing the plants yielding 
senna, and to others, as the cassia fistula , which 
have nothing to do with the original cassia. 
Cassia-buds, again, though no doubt produced by 
a plant belonging to the same, or to some genus 
allied to that producing cinnamon and cassia, 
were probably not known in commerce at so 
early a period as the two latter substances. There 
is some difficulty also in determining what the 
ancient cassia was. The author of this article, 
in his Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine , p. 84, has 
already remarked, 4 The cassia of the ancients it 
is not easy to determine ; that of commerce, Mr. 
Marshall says, consists of only the inferior kinds 
of cinnamon. Some consider cassia to be distin- 
guished from cinnamon by the outer cellular 
covering of the bark being scraped off* the latter, 


but allowed to remain on the former. This is, 
however, the characteristic of the (Cochin-Chinese) 
cinnamomum aromaticum , as we are informed 
by Mr. Crawford ( Embassy to Sia? 7 i y p. 470) that 
it is not cured, like that of Ceylon, by freeing it 
from the epidermis.’ There is, certainly, no doubt 
that some cassia is produced on the coast of 
Malabar. The name also would appear to be of 
Eastern origin, as kasse koronde is one kind of 
cinnamon, as mentioned by Burmann in his Flora 
Zeijlonica ; but it will be preferable to treat of 
the whole subject in connection with cinnamon 
[Kinnamon]. — J. F. R. 

KIDRON (jYVlp, the turbid : Sept. K&pwi/), 
the brook or winter torrent which flows through 
the valley of Jehoshaphat (as it is now called), 
on the east side of Jerusalem. 4 The brook Kidron’ 
is the only name by which 4 the valley ’ itself is 
known in Scripture ; for it is by no means certain, 
nor even probable, that the name 4 valley of Je- 
hoshaphat’ in Joel (iii. 12) was intended to apply 
to this valley. The word rendered 4 brook’ (2 Sam. 

xv. 23; 1 Kings ii. 37, &c.), is nachal , 

which may be taken as equivalent to the Arabic 
W ady , meaning a stream and its bed or valley, 
or properly the valley of a stream, even when the 
stream is dry. The Septuagint, Josephus, and 
the Evangelists (John xviii. 1), designate it 
pafipos, a storm brook, or winter torrent. 

The brook Kidron derives all its importance 
from its vicinity to the holy city, being nothing 
more than the dry bed of a winter torrent, bearing 
marks of being occasionally swept over by a large 
volume of water. No stream flows through it, 
except during the heavy rains of winter, when 
the waters descend into it from the neighbouring 
hills. But even in winter there is no constant 
flow, and the resident missionaries assured Dr. 
Robinson that they had not during several years 
seen a stream running through the valley. The 
ravine in which the stream is collected takes its 
origin above a mile to the north-east of the city. 
This ravine deepens as it proceeds, and forms an 
angle opposite the temple. It then takes a south- 
east direction, and, passing between the village of 
Siloam and the city, runs off in the direction of 
the Dead Sea, through a singularly wild gorge, the 
course of which few travellers have traced ( Pic - 
torial Palestine , Introd. p. cxciv.). It is in this 
ravine that the celebrated monastery of Santa 
Saba is situated. Mr. Madden, who went through 
the valley to the Dead Sea, thus speaks of the 
character which it assumes as it approaches 
the monastery : — 4 After traversing for the last 
hour a wild ravine, formed by two rugged perpen- 
dicular mountains, the sides of which contained 
innumerable caverns, which once formed a sort 
of troglodyte city, in which the early Christians 
resided, the sight of the convent in this desolate 
place was like a glimpse of paradise.’ On leav- 
ing the convent the next day he says that he 
4 marched through the bed of the Kidron, along 
the horrible ravine which he entered the day be- 
fore but he gives no account of its outlet into the 
Dead Sea. This defect is supplied by Dr. Ro- 
binson ( Biblical Researches , ii. 249), who, on 
passing along the western borders of the lake, 
came 4 to the deep and almost impassable ravine 
of the Kidron, running down by Mar Saba, and 
thence called Wady-er-Rahib, 44 Monk’s Valley;” 


KIKAYON. 

but here also bearing the name of Wady en-Nar, 
“ Fire Valley.” At this place it was running 
E.S.E., in a deep narrow channel, between per° 
pendicular walls of rock, as if worn away by the 
rushing waters between these desolate chalky 
hills. There was, however, no water in it now ; 
nor had there apparently been any for a long time.’ 

KIKAYON (pj^j?) occurs only in Jonah iv., 
where it is several times mentioned, as in ver. G 7 
9, 10. It is translated gourd in our Authorized 
Version, probably from the koXokvvQt) of the 
Septuagint, often rendered cucurbita . In the 
margin of the English Bible, Palm-Christ is 
given. In the Vulgate kikayon is translated 
hcdera , * ivy. Neither the gourd nor ivy is con- 
sidered by modem writers to indicate the plant 
intended ; which is remarkable for having given 
rise to some fierce controversies in the early ages of 
the Church. The difiiculties here, however, do not 
appear to be so great as in many other instances. 
But before considering these, it is desirable to 
ascertain what are the characteristics of the plant 
as required by the text. We are told, 4 The Lord 
Cod prepared a gourd ( kikayon ), and made it 
to come over Jonah, that it might be a shadow 
over his head,’ &c. (ver. G). < But God prepared 
a worm when the morning rose the next day, 
and it smote the gourd that it withered ’ (ver. 7). 
And in ver. 10 it is said of the gourd that it 
‘ came up in a night, and perished in a night.’ 
Hence it appears that the growth of the kikayon 
was miraculous, but that it was probably a plant 
of the country, being named specifically; also 
that it was capable of affording shade, and might 
be easily destroyed. There docs not appear any- 
thing in this account to warrant us in considering 
it to be the ivy, which is a plant of slow growth, 
cannot support itself, and is, mmoover, not likely 
to be found in the hot and arid country of an- 
ch*ut Nineveh, though we have ourselves found 
it in more southern latitudes, hut only in the 
temperate climate of the Himalayan Mountains, 
lhe ivy was adduced nrnbaldy only from the 
resemblance of its Greet; name, kkt(t6s , to kika- 
yon. I bat the kikayon was thought to be a 
gourd seems to have arisen from the kiki of the 

Egyptians being the kherwa, of the Arabs, 

often incorrectly written kcroa, that is, with- 
out the aspirate, which makes it very similar 

kura, when written in Roman characters; 

wh'n h last in the East is applied to the gourd nr 
pumpkin (Avicenna, c. G*22), and is probably the 
Lagnxarm vulgaris. Many modern authors mis- 
take the one for the other. To t his plant, mu doubt, 
the following pi sages refer, • 'Hie Christians and 
.lews ot Mosul (Nuieieh) say it was not the krnxi 
who*e shadow refreshed Jonah, Imt a sort of gourd, 
rl-Atia % which his very large Irate*, very huge 
fruit, mid lasts but about four mouths* Niehnhr, 
Amina, us quoted h #v Dr. Harris). So Volnry : 
‘Whoever has travelled In ( '.urn or Rosetta knultf 
tliat the *|*M*ies 0 f K<j,, ri | railed A*r/o will, in 
twenty. tour hours, send out shoots near four iiirlit* 
lung* ( /raw i. 71). 

i lie Hebrew' ti uue Aikm/on is so similar to 
the AiAi ot I bosroridrs, that it was early thought 
In indicate the same plant. 1 )ic*i- ( ji nh*s i\. 
LH, 7r<cd kIk<u>s) states that the AiAi, or cr> Cm, 
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is called wild sesamum by some: ‘ Ricini 

autem nomen accepit a similitudiiie qua,* e>t 
illnis semini cum ricino animali. Arbuscnla 
est parv® ficus altitudine, foliis platani, trun- 
cis ramisque cavis in calami modum. semine 
in uvis asperis. Ex eo oleum kikinu/n exj ri- 
mitur, cibis quidem ineptum ; ml alias et ad 
luccrnas et emplastra utile.* Thus giving in a 
few words a graphic description of Kicinus com - 
*nunis, or castor-oil plant, of which the seeds hat e 
some resemblance to the inject commonly called 
lick in English, and which is found on dogs and 



- 




370. [Kicinus comnninls.) 

other animals. It has also Ihtii callrs 1 p of,?, 
dactyl us and Palma (' hridi , from the palmate 
division of its leaves. It was known at mi rh 
earlier turn's, us HipjKicratn* tinjlctrd it *i 
medicine; and Herodotus mention* it I v t‘,«* 
name ot (TiWxKinrptov (ii. I w lint «|* d<i^ of 
Kg) pt : — * The inhabitants of the niardit jr^in is 
niake use of an oil wliuli the) term r\- 

iirrsset 1 from the SilliryprMii j I ml * 'I* «t t 

lias been known there fu hi the r-irbr*' to . % % 

«*\ i«h nt from Caill.uul Imiiii; t • re 1 emtf 
w'eds in some t ery ancient turn T it tW 

Aral* comnb red their c • t-» 1^ the 

Mine plant, is et idoiit tr* »»i \uo.a4 <#i t<Ui« 

article, or kh\t • a i t f t 1 - tr.ir**U to 1 1 > I I ,r . * i »• 

p. Hll I i : • IMintoni 1* ► 1 t D* - m.i*#, 

quidam tt' t'O t- ij«j#Mnot, «*t a 

Minilitiidin# qu i »*t llfoii wtom r >* «,| MI 

nniinaii.’ So s n 4 | hpi it, * 7 ' 1 i ’ t * 

mte krrut, IM lltl Ifits *d**iMl, t *. 4#, 

I 1 1 1 s m! w -i * i n»t o ' > ifi I '0*1 la t * ( * * - 

but ill*-. I n tll.r J*»., \m u 4 |i * 

od of the d In u 1 p f * t 1 tl m tl r » i% ( 

tin* rvi *si l!o* • to ill ] 1* * ( |* | 'J * ' ( 1 1 

(St (jud r\it r\ . ' I - * U ( . 

the in < * 1 * rn J*i» • i«f I 

luiiiir of oil i*f * t..f ti-,i "m*. * 
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being one of the five kinds of oil which their tra- 
ditions allow them to employ. 

Having ascertained that the kiki of the Greeks 
is what is now called Ricinus communis , we shall 
find that its characters correspond with everything 
that is required, except the rapidity of growth, 
which must be granted was miraculous. Dr. 
Harris indeed states that the passage means, ‘ Son 
of the night it was, and as a son of the night it 
died ;’ and that, therefore, we are not compelled 
to believe that it grew in a single night, but 
rather, by a strong Oriental figure, that it was of 
rapid growth. This, there is no doubt, it is 
highly susceptible of in warm countries where 
there is some moisture. It attains a considerable 
size in one season ; and though in Europe it is 
only known as a herb, in India it frequently may 
be seen, especially at the margins of fields, the 
size of a tree. So at Busra Niebuhr saw an 
el-keroa which had the form and appearance of a 
tree. The stems are erect, round, and hollow ; 
the leaves broad, palmate, 5 to 8 or 10 lobed, 
peltate, supported on long foot-stalks. The flowers 
in terminal panicles ; the lower, male ; the upper, 
female. Capsule tricoccous, covered with spines. 
The seeds are oblong, oval, externally of a greyish 
colour, but mottled with darker-coloured spots 
and stripes. From the erect habit, and the breadth 
of its foliage, this plant throws an ample shade, 
especially when young. From the softness and 
little substance of its stem, it may easily be de- 
stroyed by insects, which Rumphius describes as 
sometimes being the case. It would then neces- 
sarily dry up rapidly. As it is well suited to the 
country, and to the purpose indicated in the text, 
and as its name kiki is so similar to kikayon , 
it is doubtless the plant which the sacred penman 
had in view. — J. F. R. 

KIMOSH and KIMSHON (KHBp and 
occur, the first in Isa. xxxiv. 13, and 
Hos. ix. 6, and the second in Prov. xxiv. 31, where 
it is mentioned along with charul , which we be- 
lieve to indicate charlock . The field of the sloth - 
lul is there described as being grown over with 
thorns ( charullim ), ‘and nettles (kbnshon) had 
covered the face thereof.’ In Isaiah it is said, 
‘And thorns ( choach ) shall come up in the 
palaces, nettles ( kimosh ) and brambles in the 
fortresses thereof.’ Hos. ix. 6, ‘The pleasant 
places for their silver, nettles ( kimosh ) shall pos- 
sess them; thorns ( choach ) shall be in their 
tabernacles.’ 

Though different interpretations have been given 
of this word, as thorns, thistles, wild chamomile, 
&c., the greatest number of authors have united 
in adopting nettles, chiefly in consequence of the 
authority of Jewish writers. Thus, RosenmUller 
says, Rabbi Tanchum, on Hos. ix. 6, explains ki- 

mosh by the common nettle, in Pococke’s 

Comment . on Hosea. So R. Ben Melecli, as quoted 
and translated by Celsius ( Hierobot ii. p. 207) ‘ex 
antiquioribus Ebraeis, ad Proverb, xxiii. 13, species 
cst spinarum , et dicitur vitlgo Urtica.’ Nettles 
no doubt spring up rapidly in deserted as in in- 
habited places, in fields, ditches, and road sides, 
but. most frequently where there is some moisture 
in the soil or climate. Though they are found 
in tropical situations, as well as in temperate 
climes, yet the scringing up of nettles in deserted 


places is rather an European than an Oriental 
idea. Though kimosh has not yet been proved 
to indicate the nettle, this plant has been received 
by the rabbins, and is as well suited to the pass- 
ages in which it occurs as any other which has 
hitherto been suggested. — J. F. R. 

KING, a title applied in the Scriptures to 
men (Luke xxii. 25; 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2; 1 Pet. ii. 
13-17), to God (1 Tim. i. 17; vi. 15, 16), and to 
Christ (Matt, xxvii. 11; Luke xix. 38; John i. 
49; vi. 15; xviii. 32-37) — to men, as invested 
with regal authority by their fellows ; to God, as 
the sole proper sovereign and ruler of the universe ; 
and to Christ, as the Messiah, the Son of God, 
the King of the Jews, the sole Head and Governor 
of his church. The kingdom of Christ, in Luke 
i. 32, 33, is declared to be without end ; whereas, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 28, we are taught that it will have a 
period, when God shall be all in all. The con- 
tradiction is only in form and appearance. The 
kingdom of the Messiah, considered as a media- 
torial instrumentality for effecting the salvation 
of the world, will, of course, terminate when the 
purposes for which it was established shall have 
been accomplished ; while the reign of the Son of 
God, associated with his Father in the empire of 
the world, will last as long as that empire itself, 
and never cease, so long as the effects endure 
which the redemption of the world shall produce 
alike in its remotest as in its nearer consequences. 

Regal authority was altogether alien to the in- 
stitutions of Moses in their original and unadul- 
terated form. Their fundamental idea was that 
Jehovah was the sole king of the nation (1 Sam. 
viii. 7) ; to use the emphatic words in Isa. xxxiii. 
22, ‘ The Lord is our judge, the Lord is our law- 
giver, the Lord is our king.’ This important fact, 
however, does not rest on the evidence of single 
texts, but is implied in the entire Pentateuch, not 
to say the whole of the Old Testament. The 
Scriptural statements or implications are as fol- 
lows : — God is the creator of the world ; he saved a 
remnant from the flood ; towards the descendants 
of Noah he manifested his special favour ; to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, he promised a land flowing 
with milk and honey ; in the fulness of time he 
accomplished, by apparently the most unlikely 
and untoward means, the oath which he more 
than once sware to the fathers of Israel ; so that 
eventually, having furnished his people with a 
complete code of laws, he put them in posses- 
sion of the promised territory, assuming the 
government, and setting forth sanctions alike of 
ample good and terrible ill, in order to keep the 
people loyal to himself as to the only Creator and 
God of the universe, and specially as their supreme 
sovereign. 

We consider it as a sign of that self-confidence 
and moral enterprise which are produced in great 
men by a consciousness of being what they pro- 
fess, that Moses ventured, with his half-civilized 
hordes, on the bold experiment of founding a 
society without a king, and that in the solicitude 
which he must have felt for the success of his 
great undertaking, he forewent the advantages 
which a regal government would have afforded. 
Nor is such an attempt a little singular and novel 
at a period and in a part of the world in which 
royalty was not only general, but held in the 
greatest respect, and sometimes rose to the very 
height of pure despotism. Its novelty is an evi- 
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deuce of the divine original to which Moses 
referred all his polity. Equally honourable is the 
conduct of Moses in denying to his lower nature 
the gratifications which a crown would have 
imparted — we say denying himself, because it is 
beyond a question that the man who rescued the 
Jews from bondage and conducted them to the 
land of Canaan, might, had he chosen, have kept 
the dominion in his own hands, and transmitted 
a crown to his posterity. If Washington, at this 
late period of human history, after the accumu- 
lating experience of above three thousand years, 
has added its sanctions to the great law of dis- 
interested benevolence, is held deserving of high 
honour for having preferred to found a republic 
rather than attempt to build up a throne, surely 
very unequal justice is done to Moses, if, as is too 
generally the case, we pass in neglect the extra- 
ordinary fact that, with supreme power in his 
hands, and, to all appearance, scarcely any hin- 
drance to the assumption of regal splendour, the 
great Hebrew patriot and legislator was content 
to die within sight of the land of promise, a 
simple, unrewarded, unhonoured individual, con- 
tent to do Gods work regardless of self. It is 
equally obvious that this self-denial on the part 
of Moses, this omission to create any human 
kingship, is in entire accordance with the import, 
aim, and spirit of the Mosaic institutions, as 
being divine in their origin, and designed to 
accomplish a special work of Providence for man ; 
and, therefore, affords, by its consistency with the 
very essence of the system of which it forms a 
part, a very forcible argument in favour of the 
divine legation of Moses. 

That great man, however, well knew what 
were the elements with which he had to deal in 
framing institutions for the rescued Israelites. 
Slaves they had been, and the spirit of slavery 
was not yet wholly eradicated from their souls. 
They had, too, witnessed in Egypt the more than 
ordinary pomp and splendour which environ a 
throne, dazzling the eyes and captivating the 
heart of the uncultured. Not improbably the 
prosperity and abundance which they had seen in 
^n p ypf? ai *d in which they had been, in a measure, 
allowed to partake, might have been ascribed by 
them to the regal form of the Egyptian govern- 
ment. Moses may well, therefore, have appre- 
hended a not very remote departure from the fun- 
damental type of his institutions. Accordingly 
he makes a special provision for this contingency 
(Dent. xvii. 11), and labours, by anticipation, to 
guard against the abuses of royal power. Should 
a king be demanded by the people, then he was 
to be a native Israelite ; he was not to be drawn 
away by the love of show, especially by a desire 
for that regal display in which horses have always 
borne so large a part, to send down to Egypt, still 
less to cause the people to return to that land ; 
he was to avoid the corrupting influence of* a large 
harem, so common among Eastern monarebs; 
he was to abstain from amassing silver and gold; 
he was to have a copy of the law made ex- 
pressly for his own study — a study which he was 
never to intermit till the end of his days; so 
that his heart might not be lifted up above bis 
brethren, that he might not be turned aside from 
the living God, but observing the divine statutes, 
and thus acknowledging himself to be no more 
than the vicegerent of heaven, he might enjoy 


happiness, and transmit his authority to his de- 
scendants. 

This passage has, indeed, been pronounced to 
stand apart liom any connection in the Penta- 
teuch, and to betray a much later hand than that 
of Moses. If our view is correct, it has a very 
obvious connection, and proceeds from the He- 
brew legislator himself. Nor can it, we think, 
be denied that the reason is by no means an un- 
likely nor insufficient one, by which we have 
supposed Moses to have been prompted in pro- 
mulgating the provisional and contingent arrange- 
ments which are found in the passage under 
consideration. Most emphatically is the act of 
taking a king ascribed by Moses to the people 
themselves, whom he represents as being influenced 
by considerations not dissimilar to those which 
we have assigned : 4 When thou/ &c., ‘and slialt 
say, I will set a king over me, like as all the na- 
tions that are about me' Winer, however, from 
whom ( Real-worterb .) we have taken this objec- 
tion, argues in opposition to Stiiudlin (Bert hold t\s 
Theol. Journ ., iii. 259, 361, sq.), that if Moses 
had anticipated a demand for a king, lie would 
have made provision for such a demand at an 
earlier period — a remark which rests on no evi- 
dence of verisimilitude whatever, the opposite of 
the supposed course being just as probable. Be- 
sides, it may be affirmed, without the possibility 
of receiving any contradiction but that of mere 
assertion, that he made the provision as soon as be 
foresaw the probable need. Less solid, if possible, 
is Winer’s other argument, namely, that in the 
passage (1 Sam. viii.) in which are recorded the 
people’s demand of a king and the prophet Sa- 
muel’s reply, no trace is found of a reference to 
the alleged Mosaic law on the point. A reference 
in form Winer could scarcely expect, a reference 
in substance we see very clearly. We have not 
room to go into particulars ; but recommend the 
reader carefully to compare the two passages. 

The Jewish polity, then, was a sort of sacerdotal 
republic — we say sacerdotal, because of the great 
influence which, from the first, the priestly order 
enjoyed, having no human head, but being under 
the special supervision, protection, and guidance 
of the Almighty. The nature of the consequences, 
however, of that divine influence avowedly de- 
pended on the degree of obedience and the general 
faithfulness of the nation. The good, therefore, 
of such a superintendence in its immediate results 
was not necessary, but contingent. The removal 
of Moses and of Joshua by death soon left toe 
people to the natural results of their own condi- 
tion and character. Anarchy ensued. Noble 
minds, indeed, and stout hearts appealed in those 
who were termed Judges; but the state of the 
country was not so satisfactory as to prevent an 
unenlightened people, having low and gross affec- 
tions, from preferring the glare of a crown and 
the apparent protection of a sceptre, to the in v i- 
si bio and, therefore, mostly unrecognised arm of 
omnipotence. A king accordingly is requested. 
The misconduct of Samuel's sons, who had been 
made judges, was the immediate occasion of the 
demand being put forth. The request came with 
authority, for it emanated from all tin* elders of 
Israel, who, after holding a formal conference, 
proceeded to Samuel, in order to make him ac- 
quainted with their wish. Samuel was displeased ; 
but, having sought in prayer to learn the divine 
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will, he is instructed to yield to the demand on a 
ground which we should not assuredly have found 
stated, had the book in which it appears have 
been tampered with or fabricated for any courtly 
purposes or any personal ends, whether by Samuel 
himself, or by David, or any of his successors — 
4 for they have not rejected thee (Samuel), but 
they have rejected me, that I should not reign 
over them ’ (ver. 7, see also ver. 8). Samuel is, 
moreover, directed to 4 protest solemnly unto them, 
and show them the manner of the king that shall 
reign over them.’ Faithfully does the prophet de- 
pict the evils which a monarchy would inflict on 
the people. In vain : they said, 4 Nay, but we 
will have a king over us.’ Accordingly, Saul 
the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, was, by 
divine direction, selected, and privately anointed 
by Samuel 4 to be captain over God's inheritance: ’ 
thus he was to hold only a delegated and subor- 
dinate authority. Under the guidance of Samuel, 
Saul is subsequently chosen by lot from among 
the assembled tribes ; and though his personal 
appearance had no influence in the choice, yet 
when he was plainly pointed out to be the indivi- 
dual designed for the sceptre, Samuel called 
attention to those qualities which in less civilized 
nations have a preponderating influence, and are 
never without effect, at least, in supporting 4 the 
divinity which doth hedge a king :’ 4 See ye him 
whom the Lord hath chosen, that there is none 
like him among all the people,’ for he was 
higher than any of the people from his shoulders 
and upward ; 4 and all the people shouted, God 
save the king.’ 

Emanating as the royal power did from the 
demand of the people and the permission of a 
prophet, it was not likely to be unlimited in its 
extent or arbitrary in its exercise. The govern- 
ment of God, indeed, remained, being rather con- 
cealed and complicated than disowned, much less 
superseded. The king ruled not in his own 
right, nor in virtue of the choice of the people, but 
by concession from on high, and partly as the 
servant and partly as the representative of the 
theocracy. How insecure, indeed, was the tenure 
of the kingly power, how restricted it was in its 
authority, appears clear from the comparative 
facility with which the crown was transferred 
from Saul to David ; and the part which the pro- 
phet Samuel took in effecting that transference 
points out the quarter where lay the power which 
limited, if it did not primarily, at least, control 
the royal authority. It must, however, be added, 
that if religion narrowed this authority, it also 
invested it with a sacredness which could emanate 
from no other source. Liable as the Israelite 
kings were to interference on the part of priest 
and prophet, they were, by the same divine power, 
shielded from the unholy hands of the profane 
vulgar; and it was at once impiety and rebellion 
to do injury to 4 the Lord’s anointed ’ (Ps. ii. 6, 7, 
sq.). Instances are not wanting to corroborate 
and extend these general observations. When 
Saul was in an extremity before the Philistines 
(1 Sam. xxviii.), he resorted to the usual methods 
of obtaining counsel : 4 Saul inquired of the Lord, 
the Lord answered him not, neither by dreams, 
nor by Urim, nor by prophets.’ So David, when 
in need of advice in war (1 Sam. xxx. 7), resorted 
to Abiathar the priest, who, by means of the 
ephod, inquired of the Lord, and thereupon urged 


the king to take a certain course, which proved 
successful (see also 2 Sam. ii. 1). Sometimes, 
indeed, as appears from 1 Sam. xxviii., it was a 
prophet who acted the part of prime minister, or 
chief counsellor, to the king, and who, as bearing 
that sacred character, must have possessed very 
weighty influence in the royal divan (1 Kings 
xxii. 7, sq.). We must not, however, expect to 
find any definite and permanent distribution of 
power, any legal determination of the royal pre- 
rogatives as discriminated from the divine autho- 
rity; circumstances, as they prompted certain 
deeds, restricted or enlarged the sphere of the mo- 
narch’s action. Thus, in 1 Sam. xi. 4, sq., we 
find Saul, in an emergency, assuming, without 
consultation or deliberation, the power of demand- 
ing something like a levy en masse , and of pro- 
claiming instant war. With the king lay the 
administration of justice in the last resort (2 Sam. 
xv. 2; 1 Kings iii. 16, sq.). He also possessed 
the power of life and death (2 Sam. xiv.). To 
provide for and superintend the public worship 
was at once his duty and his highest honour 
(1 Kings viii. ; 2 Kings xii. 4 ; xviii. 4 ; xxiii. 1). 
One reason why the people requested a king was, 
that they might have a recognised leader in war 
(1 Sam, viii. 20). The Mosaic law offered a 
powerful hindrance to royal despotism (1 Sam. 
x. 25). The people also, by means of their elders, 
formed an express compact, by which they stipu- 
lated for their rights (1 Kings xii. 4), and were 
from time to time appealed to, generally in cases 
of 4 great pith and moment ’ (1 Chron. xxix. 1 ; 
2 Kings xi. 17 ; Joseph., De Bell. Jud . ii. 1. 2). 
Nor did the people fail to interpose their will, 
where they thought it necessary, in opposition to 
that of the monarch (1 Sam. xiv. 45). The part 
which Nathan took against David shows how 
effective, as well as bold, was the check exerted 
by the prophets ; indeed, most of the prophetic 
history is the history of the noblest opposition ever 
made to the vices alike of royalty, priesthood, 
and people. If needful, the prophet hesitated not 
to demand an audience of the king, nor was he 
dazzled or deterred by royal power and pomp 
(1 Kings xx. 22, 38 ; 2 Kings i. 15). As, how- 
ever, the monarch held the sword, the instrument 
of death was sometimes made to prevail over 
every restraining influence (1 Sam. xxii. 17). 

After the transfer of the crown from Saul to 
David, the royal power was annexed to the house 
of the latter, passing from father to son, with pre- 
ference to the eldest born, though he might be a 
minor. Jehoash was seven years old when he 
began to reign (2 Kings xi. 21). This rule was 
not, however, rigidly observed, for instances are 
not wanting in which nomination of a younger son 
gave him a preferable title to the crown (1 Kings 
i. 17 ; 2 Chron. xi. 21) : the people, too, and 
even foreign powers, at a later period, interrupted 
the regular transmission of royal authority (2 
Kings xxi. 24; xxiii. 24, 30; xxiv. 17). The 
ceremony of anointing, which was observed at 
least in the case of Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon (1 Sam. ix. 14; x. 1; xv. 1; xvi. 12; 
2 Sam. ii. 4 ; v. I ; 1 Kings i. 34 ; xxxix. 5), 
and in which the prophet or high-priest who per- 
formed the rite acted as the representative of the 
theocracy and the expounder of the will of heaven, 
must have given to the spiritual power very con- 
siderable influence ; and both in this particular 
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and in the very nature of the observance directs 
the mind to Egypt, where the same custom pre- 
vailed, and where the power of the priestly caste 
was immense (Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians , 
v. 270). Indeed, the ceremony seems to have 
been essential to constitute a legitimate monarch 
(2 Kings xi. 12; xxiii. 30); and thus the autho- 
rities of the Jewish church held in their hands, 
and had subject to their will, a most important 
power, which they could use either for their own 
purposes or the common good. In consequence 
of the general observance of this ceremony, the 
term ‘anointed,’ ‘ the Lord’s anointed’ (1 Sam. 
ii. 10; x v i . 0; xxiv. 6; 2 Sam. xix. 21; Ps. 
ii. 2; Lam. iv. 20), came to be employed in 
rhetorical and poetical diction as equivalent in 
meaning to the designation king. We have seen 
m the case of Saul that personal and even ex- 
ternal qualities had their influence in procuring 
ready obedience to a sovereign; and further evi- 
dence to the same ellect may be found in Ps. xlv. 
3 ; Ezek. xxviii. 12 : such qualities would natu- 
rally excite the enthusiasm of the people, who 
appear to have manifested their approval by accla- 
mations (l Sam. x. 21 ; l Kings i. 25 ; 2 Kings 
ix. 13; xi. 13; 2 Chron. xxiii. 11 ; see also Jo- 
seph. De Bell. Jud ., i. 33. 9). Jubilant music 
formed a part of the popular rejoicings (l Kings 
i. 40) ; thank-offerings were made (1 Kings i. 25); 
the new sovereign rode in solemn procession on the 
royal mule of his predecessor (1 Kings i. 38), and 
took possession of the royal harem — an act which 
seems to have been scarcely less essential than 
other observances which appear to us to wear a 
higher character (1 Kings ii. 13, 22; 2 Sam. xvi. 
22). A numerous harem, indeed, was among the 
most highly estimated of the royal luxuries (2 Sam. 
v. 13; l Kings xi. 1 ; xx. 3). It was under the 
supervision and control of eunuchs, and passed 
from one monarch to another as a part of the 
crown -property (2 Sam. xii. 8). The law (Deut. 
xvii. 17), foreseeing evils such as that by which 
Solomon, in his later years, was turned away from 
his fidelity to God, had strictly forbidden many 
wives ; but Eastern passions and usages were too 
strong for a mere written prohibition, and a cor- 
rupted religion became a pander to royal lust, 
interpreting the divine command as sanctioning 
eighteen as the minimum of wives and concubines. 
In the original distribution of the land no share, 
of course, was reserved for a merely possible 
monarch ; yet the kings were not without several 
sources of income. In the earlier periods of the 
monarchy the simple manners which prevailed 
would render copious revenues unnecessary ; and 
a throne which was the result of a spontaneous 
demand on the part of the people, would easily 
find support in free-will offerings, especially in 
a part of the world where the great are never 
approached without a present. There seems also 
reason to conclude that the amount of the con- 
tributions made by the people for the sustenance 
of the monarch depended, in a measure, on the 
degree of popularity which, in any particular 
case, he enjoyed, or the degree of service which 
he obviously rendered to the state (1 Sam. x. 27 ; 
xvi. 20 ; 2 Sam. viii. 11 ; l Kings x. 11, 25, sq.). 
I hat presents of small value and humble nature 
were not despised or thought unfit for the accept- 
ance of royalty, may be learnt from that which 
Jesse sent to Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 20), ‘ an ass, with 


bread and a bottle of wine, and a kid.’ The 
indirect detail ‘ of the substance which was king 
David’s,’ found in 1 Chron. xxvii. 25, sq. (comp. 

1 Sam. viii. 14 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, sq.), shows 
at how early a period the Israelitish throne was 
in possession of very large property, both per- 
sonal and real. The royal treasury was re- 
plenished by confiscation, as in the case of Naboth 
(1 Kings xxi. 16 ; comp. Ezek. xlvi. 16, sq. ; 

2 Sam. xvi. 4). Nor were taxes unknown. 
Samuel had predicted (1 Sam. viii. 15), ‘ He 
will take the tenth of your seed and of your vine- 
yards,’ &c. ; and so in other passages (1 Kings 
v. 13; ix. 21) we find that levies both of men 
and money were made for the monarch’s pur- 
poses ; and, in cases of special need, these exac- 
tions were large and rigorously levied (2 Kings 
xxiii. 35), as when Jehoiakim ‘ taxed the land to 
give the money according to the commandment 
of Pharaoh ; he exacted the silver and the gold of 
the people of the land, of every one according to 
his taxation.’ So long, however, as the native 
vigour of a young monarchy made victory easy 
and frequent, large revenues came to the king 
from the spoils of war (2 Sam. viii. 2, sq.). Com- 
merce also supplied abundant resources (1 Kings 
x. 15). In the 14th verse of the chapter last 
referred to, it is said that ‘ the weight of gold that 
came to Solomon in one year was six hundred 
three score and six talents of gold.’ In the same 
connection we find particulars which give a high 
idea of Solomon's opulence and splendour: ‘Two 
hundred targets of beaten gold, each of six hun- 
dred shekels; three hundred shields of beaten 
gold, of three pounds of gold each ; a great throne 
of ivory, overlaid with the best gold ; drinking- 
vessels of gold : silver was accounted nothing of 
in Solomon’s days.’ A navy is also spoken of, 
which was at sea with the navy of Hiram, king of 
Tyre : this navy came once in every three years, 
bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks. ‘ So king Solomon exceeded all the kings 
of the earth for riches.’ 

According to Oriental custom, much ceremony 
and outward show of respect were observed. Those 
who were intended to be received with special 
honour were placed on the king’s right hand 
(1 Kings ii. 19). The most profound homage 
was paid to the monarch, which was required not 
merely by common usage, but by the voice of 
religious wisdom (Prov. xxiv. 21)— a requirement 
which was not unnatural in regard to an office 
that was accounted of divine origin, and to have 
a sort of vice-divine authority. Those who pre- 
sented themselves before the royal presence fell 
with their face towards the ground till their fore- 
head touched it (1 Sam. xxv. 23 ; 2 Sam. ix. 
6 ; xix. 18), thus worshipping or doing obeisance 
to the monarch, a ceremony from which even the 
royal spouse was not exempted (1 Kings i. 16). 
A kiss was among the established tokens of rever- 
ence (1 Sam. x. 1 ; Ps. ii. 12), as were also hyper- 
bolical wishes of good (Dan. ii. 4 ; iii. 9). Serious 
offences against the king were punished with death 
(1 Kings xxi. 10). 

Deriving their power originally from the wishes 
of the people, and being one of the same race, the 
Hebrew kings were naturally less despotic than 
other Oriental sovereigns, mingled more with their 
subjects, and were by no means difficult of access 
(2 Sam. xix. 8 ; 1 Kings xx. 39 ; Jer. xxxviii. 7 ; 
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1 Kings iii. 16; 2 Kings vi. 26; viii. 3). After 
death the monarchs were interred in the royal 
cemetery in Jerusalem : ‘ So David slept with his 
fathers, and was buried in the city of David ’ 
(1 Kings ii. 10; xi. 43; xiv. 31). But bad 
kings were excluded ‘ from the sepulchres of the 
kings of Israel ’ (2 Chron. xxviii. 27). In 
1 Kings iv. will be found an enumeration of the 
high officers of state under the reign of Solomon 
(see also 1 Kings x. 5 ; xii. 18 ; xviii. 3 ; 2 Kings 
viii. 16; x. 22; xviii. 18; xix. 2; 1 Chron. xxvii. 
25; Isa. xxii. 15; Jer. Iii. 25). The misdeeds 
of the Jewish crown, and the boldness with which 
they were reproved, may be seen exemplified in 
Jer. xxii. : ‘ Thus saith the Lord, Execute judg- 
ment and righteousness, and do no wrong ; do no 
violence to the stranger, the fatherless, nor the 
widow ; neither shed innocent blood. But if ye 
will not hear these words, this house shall become 
a desolation,’ &c. Reference on the subject here 
treated of may be made to Schickard, Jus Re - 
gium Hebrceor. Tubing. 1621 ; Carpzov, Appar. 
Crit. p. 52; Michaelis, Mos. Recht , i. 298; 
Othon. Lex. Rabbin , p. 575. — J. R. B. 

KINGS, BOOKS OF. The two books of 
Kings formed anciently but one book in the 
Jewish Scriptures. The present division, follow- 
ing the Septuagint and Latin versions, has been 
common in the Hebrew Bibles since the Venetian 
editions of Bomberg. That the book was origin- 
ally an unbroken treatise is affirmed by Origen 
and Jerome, Melito of Sardis, and Josephus, 
(Origen, apud Euseb. Praep . Evang. vi. 25, 
BaaiXeioov rpirri , t erapTT], ep kvi OvappeK^x 
Aaj 8*5; Hieronym. Prolog . Gal.; Joseph. Cont. 
Apion . i. 8). Great stress cannot always be laid 
on the Jewish forms of the sacred books, as they 
were arranged so as to correspond with the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet. The old Jewish name 
was borrowed, as usual, from the commencing 

words of the book, TH ^DIT), Grecized as in the 
above quotation from Eusebius. The Septuagint 
and Vulgate now number them as the third and 
fourth books of Kings, reckoning the two books of 
Samuel the first and second. Their present title, 

D':&0, Baa i\e loop, Regum, in the opinion of 
Havernick, has respect more to the formal than 
essential character of the composition ( Einleitung , 
$ 168); yet under such forms of government as 
those of Judah and Israel the royal person and 
name are intimately associated with all national 
acts and movements, legal decisions, warlike 
preparations, domestic legislation, and foreign 
policy. The reign of an Oriental prince is iden- 
tified with the history of his nation during the 
period of his sovereignty. More especially in the 
theocratic constitution of the Jewish realm the 
character of the monarch was an important ele- 
ment of national history, and, of necessity, it had 
considerable influence on the fate and fortunes of 
the people. 

The books of Kings contain the brief annals of 
a long period, from the accession of Solomon till 
the dissolution of the commonwealth. The first 
chapters describe the reign of Solomon over the 
united kingdom, and the revolt under Rehoboam. 
The history of the rival states is next narrated in 
parallel sections till the period of Israel's down- 
fall on the invasion of Shalmauezer. Then the 
remaining years of the principality of Judah are 
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recorded till the conquest of Nebuchadnezzar and 
the commencement of the Babylonish captivity. 
In the article Israel, the period comprised has 
been exhibited under the name and reign of the 
kings who are mentioned in these books, and 
there also, and in the article Judah, the chro- 
nology of the books has been sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

There are some peculiarities in this succinct 
history worthy of attention. It is very brief, but 
very suggestive. It is not a biography of the 
sovereigns, nor a mere record of political occur- 
rences, nor yet an ecclesiastical register. King, 
church, and state are all comprised in their 
sacred relations. It is a theocratic history, a 
retrospective survey of the kingdoms as existing 
under a theocratic government. The character 
of the sovereign is tested by his fidelity to the 
religious obligations of his office, and this decision 
in reference to his conduct is generally added to 
the notice of his accession. The new king’s 
religious character is generally portrayed by its 
similarity or opposition to the way of David, of his 
father, or of Jeroboam, son of Nebat, ‘ who made 
Israel to sin.’ Ecclesiastical affairs are noticed 
with a similar purpose, and in contrast with past 
or prevalent apostacy, especially as manifested in 
the popular superstitions, whose shrines were on 
the ‘high places.’ Political or national incidents 
are introduced in general for the sake of illus- 
trating the influence of religion on civic pros- 
perity ; of showing how the theocracy maintained 
a vigilant and vengeful guardianship over its 
rights and privileges — adherence to its principles 
securing peace and plenty, disobedience to them 
bringing along with it sudden and severe retribu- 
tion. The books of Kings are a verification of 
the Mosaic warnings, and the author of them has 
kept this steadily in view. He has given a brief 
history of his people, arranged under the various 
political chiefs in such a manner as to show that 
the government was essentially theocratic, that its 
spirit, as developed in the Mosaic writings, was 
never extinct, however modified or inactive it 
might sometimes appear. 

Thus the books of Kings appear in a religious 
costume, quite different from the form they would 
have assumed either as a political or ecclesias- 
tical narrative. In the one case legislative enact- 
ments, royal edicts, popular movements, would 
have occupied a prominent place ; in the other, 
sacerdotal arrangements, Levitical service, music 
and pageantry, would have filled the leading 
sections of the treatise. In either view the points 
adduced would have had a restricted reference to 
the palace or the temple, the sovereign or the 
pontiff, the court or the priesthood, the throne or 
the altar, the tribute or tithes, the nation on its 
farms, or the tribes in the courts of the sacred 
edifice. But the theocracy conjoined both the 
political and religious elements, and the inspired 
annalist unites them as essential to his design. 
The agency of divinity is constantly recognised, 
the hand of Jehovah is continually acknowledged. 
The chief organ of theocratic influence enjoys 
peculiar prominence. We refer to the incessant 
agency of the prophets, their great power and 
peculiar modes of action as detailed by the com- 
poser of the books of Kings. Tiiey interfered 
with the succession, and their instrumentality 
was apparent in the schism. They roused the 
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people, and they braved the sovereign. The 
balance of power was in their hands; the regal 
dignity seemed to he sometimes at their disposal. 
In times of emergency they dispensed with usual 
modes of procedure, and assumed an authority 
with which no subject in an ordinary state can 
snlely be intrusted, executing the law with a sum- 
mary promptness which rendered opposition im- 
possible, or at least unavailing. They lelt their 
divine commission, and that they were the cus- 
todiers of the rights of Jehovah. At the same time 
they protected the interests of the nation, and, 
could we divest the term of its association with 
unprincipled turbulence and sedition, we would, 
like Winer, style them t he demagogues of Israel 
(Winer, Jxcalwort . art. Prophet ). The divine 
prerogative was to them a vested right, guarded 
with a sacred jealousy from royal usurpation or 
popular invasion ; and the interests of the people 
were as religiously protected against encroach- 
ments, too easily made under a form of govern- 
ment which had not the safeguard of popular 
representation or aristocratic privilege. The 
priesthood was in many instances, though there 
are some illustrious exceptions, merely the crea- 
ture of the crown, and therefore it became the 
prophetenthum to assert its dignity and stand 
forth in the majestic insignia of an embassy from 
heaven. 

The truth of these sentiments, as to the method, 
design, and composition of the books of Kings, is 
confirmed by ample evidence. 

1. Large space is occupied with the building 
of the temple — the palace of the Divine Protector 
— his throne in it being above the niercy-seat and 
between the cherubim (ch. v.-viii.). Care is 
taken to record the miraculous phenomenon of 
the descent of the Schekinah (ch. viii. 10). The 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the house 
is full of theocratic views and aspirations. 

2. Reference is often made to the Mosaic Law 
with its provisions ; and allusions to the earlier 
history of the people frequently occur (1 Kings 
ii. 3; iii. 14; vi. 11, 12; viii. 58, &c. ; 2 Kings 
x. 31 ; xiv. 6 ; xvii. 13, 15, 37 ; xviii. 4-6 ; xxi. 
1-8). Allusions to the Mosaic code are found 
more frequently toward the end of the second 
book, when the kingdom was drawing near its 
termination, as if to account for its decay and 
approaching fate. 

3. Phrases expressive of Divine interference 
are frequently introduced (1 Kings xi. 31; xii. 
15; xiii. 1, 2, 9; and xx. 13, &c.). 

4. Prophetic interposition is a very prominent 
theme of record. It fills the vivid foreground of 
the historical picture. Nathan was occupied in 
the succession of Solomon (1 Kings i. 45) ; Ahijali 
was concerned in the revolt (xi. 29-40). She- 
maiah disbanded the troops which Rehoboam had 
mustered (xii. 21). Ahijali predicted the ruin 
of Jeroboam, whose elevation he had promoted 
(xiv. 7). Jehu, the prophet, doomed the house of 
Baaslia (xvi. 1). The reign of Ahaband Aliaziah 
is marked by the bold, rapid, mysterious move- 
ments of Elijah. Under Ahab occurs the predic- 
tion of Micaiah (xxii. 8). The actions and oracles 
of Elisha form the marvellous topics of narration 
under several reigns. The agency of Isaiah is 
also recognised (2 Kings xix. 20; xx. 16). Be- 
sides 1 Kings xiii. presents another instance of 
prophetic operation ; and in xx, 35, the oracle of 
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an unknown prophet is also rehearsed. Huldah, 
the prophetess, was an important personage under 
the government of Josiah (2 Kings xxii. 14). 
Care is also taken to report the fulfilment of strik- 
ing prophecies, in the usual phrase, c according to 
the word of the Lord’ (1 Kings xii. 15 ; xv. 29 ; 
xvi. 12; 2 Kings xxiii. 15-18 ; ix. 36 ; xxiv. 2). 
So, too, the Old Syriac version prefixes, 4 Here 
follows the hook of the kings who flourished among 
the ancient people ; and in this is also exhibited 
the history of the prophets who flourished during 
their times.’ 

5. Theocratic influence is recognised both in 
the deposition and succession of kings (1 Kings 
xiii. 33 ; xv. 4, 5, 29, 30 ; 2 Kings xi. 17, &c.); 
Compare on the whole of this view Havernick, 
Einleit . § 168; Jahn, Introduce §46; Gesenius, 
UeberJes . vol. i. p. 934. It is thus apparent that 
the object of the author of the Books of Kings was, 
to describe the history of the kingdoms, especially 
in connection with the theocratic element. This 
design accounts for what De Wette ( Einleit . 
§ 185) characteristically terms der strife prophe- 
tisehe prcigmatismus , and for the frequent myths 
which this writer finds in these books. 

The authorship and age of this historical treatise 
may admit of several suppositions. Whatever 
were the original sources, the books are evidently 
the composition of one writer. The style is 
generally uniform throughout. The same forms 
of expression are used to denote the same 
tiling, e. g. the male sex (1 Kings xiv. 10, &c.); 
the death of a king (1 Kings xi. 43, &c.) ; modes 
of allusion to the law (1 Kings xi. 13); fidelity 
to Jehovah (1 Kings viii. 63, &c. ; De Wette, 
Einleit. § 184, a; Havernick, Einleit . § 171). 
Similar idioms are ever recurring, so as to produce 
a uniformity of style (Monotonie der Darstellung , 
Havernick, Le.'). The sources whence this historic 
information has been derived have been variously 
named. That annals contemporary with the 
events which they describe were written in the 
early period uf the Jewish state, may be at once 
admitted. Eichhom supposes that the sources of 
‘ Kings ’ were private historical works ( Einleit . 
§ 482). De Wette, from the legends related in 
them, cannot believe them to be official docu- 
ments. Bertholdt, Havernick, and Movers hold 
that the books are extracts from the public annals 
(comp. Havernick, § 169). The inspired historio- 
grapher refers his readers to these sources of evi- 
dence in such frequent phrases as 'HUT TJV1 4 the 
rest of the acts.’ Such a reference is made espe- 
cially to the sources, when other royal acts than 
those narrated in the books of Kings are glanced 
at. These sources are styled the book of the 
Chronicles of the kings of Judah, or Israel. Si- 
milar phraseology is used in Esther x. 2; vi. 1, 
to denote the official annals of the Persian empire. 
Public documents are spoken of in the same way 
(Neh. xii. 23). There is little reason to suppose 
that the book referred to in this last passage is 
that styled Chronicles in our copy of the Scrip- 
tures (Movers, Chronik , § 234). So we infer that 
the 4 Book of the Chronicles of the Kings,’ so often 
alluded to, was an authentic document, public 
and official. Once indeed mention is made of a 
work entitled 4 The Book of the Acts of Solo- 
mon.’ 

That the prophets themselves were employed 
in recording contemporaneous events, is evident 
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from 2 Chron. xx. 34 ; 1 Chron. xxix. 29. In 
the course of the narrative we meet with many 
instances of description, having the freshness and 
form of nature, and which are apparently direct 
quotations from some journal, written by one who 
testified what he had seen (1 Kings xx. 10; 
2 Kings xii. 15; xiv. 8). Thus the credibility 
of the history contained in these books rests upon 
a sure foundation. What neologists style their 
mythical character or colouring furnishes to 
every believer in the reality of the theocratic 
government established by Moses, continued evi- 
dence that the Jews were God’s peculiar people — 
that Jehovah was their sovereign (Havernick, 
§ 170; Hengstenberg, Beitr. ii. 169). 

As to what has been termed the anti-Israelitish 
spirit of the work (Bertholdt, Einleit . p. 949), we 
do not perceive it. Truth required that the king- 
dom of Israel should be described in its real 
character. Idol-worship was connected with its 
foundation; moscholatry was a state provision; 
fidelity obliged the annalist to state that all its 
kings patronized the institutions of Bethel and 
Dan, while eight, at least, of the Jewish sove- 
reigns adhered to the true religion, and that the 
majority of its kings perished in insurrection, 
while those of Judah, in general, were exempted 
from seditious tumults and assassination. 

Now, the compiler from these old documents 
— he who shaped them into the form they have 
in our present books of Kings — must have lived 
in a late age. The Second Book of Kings con- 
cludes with an account of the liberation of 
Jehoiachin, king of Judah, from prison in Ba- 
bylon — an event which, according to Jahn, 
happened in the twenty-sixth, or according to 
Prideaux, in the twenty-eighth year after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. Jahn and Havernick 
place the composition of 4 Kings’ in the reign 
of Evil-merodach ; and De Wette, towards the 
end of the Captivity. Instances of later phra- 
seology occurring in the books of Kings are 
given by De Wette (§ 115. 6). Jewish tradition 
makes Jeremiah the author ( Baba-bathra , fol. 
15. 1). Calmet ascribes the authorship to Ezra. 
The former opinion, adopted by Grotius, and 
lately revindicated by Havernick, certainly ap- 
pears the more probable. There is considerable 
linguistic affinity between the books of Kings 
and the prophecy of Jeremiah. 
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xxxiii. 17; xiii. 13; 

xvii. 25. 
xix. 3. 


In the absence of certain evidence this opinion 
may be deemed the most likely, and is a more 
simple theory than that of Movers, who supposes 
that Jeremiah compiled a more ancient production 
— a book of Kings — the source of our present trea- 
tise. It explains the close similarity of the books 
of Kings and Jeremiah in spirit, style, and ten- 
dency, more easily and more satisfactorily than the 
supposition of De Wette, or any other conjecture 
of like nature. Objections against this opinion, 
from the hasty way in which Jeremiah has de- 
scribed his own times, admit of an easy solution. 
Contemporaries were familiar with his life and 


times, while his own prophecy contains the de- 
sired information. Another objection, that Jere- 
miah could not have lived longer than Evil- 
merodach, is noticed and refuted by Havernick 
{Ueber Daniel, p. 14). The age of the Jewish 
tradition as to the authorship of the books of 
Kings, may be inferred from the fact that they 
are placed among the 0^*03. 

In reference to apparent contradictions or 
anachronisms, it must be borne in mind that the 
text of these books is not in a very pure state, 
and that in nothing do copyists blunder more 
than in the transcription of numerals. [Chro- 
nicles.] As to points of real or alleged contra- 
diction, see Davidson's Sacrecl Hermeneutics , 
p. 516. It has been sometimes thought that the 
books of Samuel were the production of the 
same redactor who composed the books of Kings. 
Both compositions form a history almost conti- 
nuous, though 2 Sam. xvi.-xxiv. is evidently an 
appendix. That there should be many points of 
similarity in two works of history on kindred 
themes, and having a similar purpose in view, 
surprises no one. The close philological affinity 
on which Stahelin insists so much (see Tholuck’s 
Literar. Anzeig , 1838, p. 526), may thus be 
easily accounted for ; yet there are also points of 
dissimilarity. The language of ‘ Samuel’ has 
few marks of later usage; the style has more 
traces of an early age about it. The books of 
Samuel have not the compactness and symmetry 
of the books of Kings. The greater portion of 
them seems to be an original work, rather than a 
compilation. 

The age of the books of Kings may be inter- 
mediate between the early work of Samuel and 
the later treatise of Chronicles. 

The 4 Introductions ‘ referred to in the course of 
this article maybe consulted. Modern commen- 
tators upon ‘Kings’ are scarce, and there are not 
many old ones : Seb. Leonhardi t T'iroinpr}fiara, 
in Libb. Reg . Erf. 1606, Lips. 1610-14; Seb. 
Schmidii Annot . in Libb . Reg . Strasb. 1687 ; and 
the various authors in the Critici Sacri . — J. E. 

KINNAMON (Ptt3p), translated ‘cinnamon,’ 
occurs in three places of Scripture ; first, about 
1600 years before the Christian era, in Exod. 
xxx. 23, where it is enumerated as one of the 
ingredients employed in the preparation of the 
holy anointing oil : 4 Take thou also unto thee 
powerful spices, myrrh, and of sweet cinnamon 
( kinnamon besem) half as much (i. e. 250 
shekels), together with sweet calamus and cassia.’ 
It is next mentioned in Prov. vii. 17, 4 1 have per- 
fumed my bed with myrrh, aloes ( ahalim ), and 
cinnamon .’ And again in Cant. iv. 14, 4 Spike- 
nard and saffron; calamus and cinnamon , with 
all trees of frankincense; myrrh and aloes {aha- 
Urn ), with all the chief spices. While in Rev. 
xxiii. 13, among the merchandise of Babylon, we 
have 4 cinnamon, and odours, and ointments, and 
frankincense.’ 

In the earliest notice, it is called kinnamon 
besem , or 4 sweet cinnamon.’ Dr. Vincent is in- 
clined to consider kliennah besem and khinna - 
mon besem as derived from the same root. 

Many writers have doubted whether the kin- 
namon of the Hebrews is the same article that 
we now call cinnamon. Celsius quotes II. Ben 
Melecli {ad Cant. iii. 14) and Saadias (Exod. 
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xxx.) as considering if to ho the Lign Aloe , or 
Agallochum . Others have doubted whether our 
cinnamon was at all known to the ancients, lint 
the same thing has been said of almost every 
other drug which is noticed by them. If we were 
to put. faith in all these doubts, we should be left 
without any substances possessed of sulliciently 
remarkable properties to have been articles of 
ancient commerce. The word Kivvaju^fiop occurs 
in many of the Greek authors, as Herodotus, Hip- 
pocrates, Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Galen, &c. 
The first of these, writing 100 years before the 
Christian era, describes Arabia as the last inhabited 
country towards the south, and as the only region 
of the earth which produces frankincense, myrrh, 
cinnamon, cassia, and ledamiin. Of cinnamon he 
says, 6 which we, as instructed by the Phoenicians, 
call Kivvdjj.w/jLov.' lie states, moreover, that the 
Arabians were unacquainted with the particular 
spot in which it was produced, but that, some 
asserted it grew in the region where Bacchus was 
educated. From all this we can only infer that it 
was the production of a distant country, probably 
India, and that it was obtained by the route of the 
Red Sea. Theophrastus (ix. 5) gives a fuller but 
still fabulous account of its production, and it is 
not until the time of Dioscorides, Galen, and the 
Periplus of the Erythraean sea, that we get more 
definite information. Galen says that cassia and 
cinnamon are so much alike that it is not an 
easy matter to distinguish the one from the other. 
This is a difficulty that still continues to be ex- 
perienced. Dioscorides (i. 12) says that cas- 
sia grows in Arabia, and that there are several 
kinds of it; and of cinnamon he states also 
(r. 13) that there are several species, named 
from the different places where it is procured. 
But the best sort is that which is like the cassia 
of Mosylon, and is itself called Mosyllitic, or as 
Pliny says, ‘ Portus Mosyllites quo cinnamo- 
mum devehitur (vi. 29). Mr. Cooley, however, 
in his edition of Larcher’s Notes to Herodotus , ad- 
duces from Bruce’s Travels (vol. vii. p. 329), * the 
bastard kind of cinnamon, called by the Italians 
canella , which, notwithstanding what Bellonius 
says, and before him Pliny, grows plentifully 
among the incense and myrrh at Cape Guardafui, 
the Mosylon promontorium and promontorium 
aromaticum , and here only the distinction obtains 
of mountain cassia and that which grows on the 
plain.’ . Notwithstanding this, it would require 
the testimony of a careful and well-qualified bota- 
nist to prove that the cinnamon plant grows in 
Africa as well as in Ceylon. Several kinds are 
described by Dioscorides, and no fewer than ten 
kinds in the Periplus of Arrian (vid. Vincent, 
Periplus , ii. p. 711), and among these the 
2 ',K\7}poT€pd , from the Greek o'/fA^pos, 6 hard,’ 
which he translates ‘ xylocassi a,’ or 6 wood cin- 
namon,’ and states to be ( a term which occurs 
frequently, and perhaps distinguishes the cassia 
lignea (wood cinnamon) from the cassia fistula 
( cannella , or pipe cinnamon).’ It is curious that 
the Persians and Arabians denominate cinnamon, 
for which they give akimona as the Greek name, 
dar-seeni , evidently derived from the Hindoo 
dar-cheenee, or Chinese wood, as if it had, like 
the cinnamon of the Greeks, been originally only 
the small branches and twigs, and not the separated 
bark, as in modern cinnamon and cassia. If 
has been asked < whether the foreign element (jciv) 


m the Greek name iciurdycoyoy, does not point to 
flie Chinese origin of the production so named?’ 
But the Cingalese cacyn-nama (dulee lignum) 
and fhe Malayan kaimanis are more probable 
derivations. 

Cinnamon of the best quality is imported in 
the present day from Ceylon, and also from the 
Malabar coast, in consequence of fhe cinnamon 
plant ( Cinnamomum Zeylanicum) having been 
introduced there from Ceylon. An inferior kind 
is also exported from the peninsula of India, the 
produce of oilier species of cinnamomum , accord- 
ing to Dr. Wight. From these countries the cin- 
namon and cassia of the ancients must most 
likely have been obtained, though both are also 
produced in the islands of Sumatra and Borneo, 
in China, and in Cochinchina. Cinnamon is im- 
ported in bales and chests — the bundles weighing 
about 1 lb. each. The pieces consist of com- 
pound quills, are about three feet long, slender, 
and inclose within them several smaller quills, 
lliese are thin, smooth, of a brownish colour, of a 
warm, sweetish, and agreeable taste, and fragrant 
odour; but several kinds are known in modern 
markets, as they were in ancient times. 



In Ceylon cinnamon is carefully cultivated, 
the best cinnamon gardens being on the south- 
western coast, where the soil is light and sandy, 
and the atmosphere moist from the prevalent 
southern winds. The plants begin to yield cin- 
namon when about six or seven years old, after 
which the shoofs may be cut every three or four 
years. The best kinds of cinnamon are obtained 
from twigs and shoots ; less than half, or more 
than two or three inches in diameter, are not 
peeled. < The peeling is effected by making two 
opposite, or when fhe branch is thick, three or 
four longitudinal incisions, and then elevating the 
bark by introducing the peeling knife beneath it. 
In twenty-four hours the epidermis and greenish 
pulpy matter are carefully scraped off. In a 
few hours the smaller quills are introduced info 
the larger ones, and in this way congeries of quills 
are formed, often measuring forty inches in length. 
The bark is then dried in the sun, and afterwards 
made into bundles, with pieces of split bamboo 
twigs’ (Percival’s Account of Ceylon). Besides 
cinnamon, an oil of cinnamon is obtained in 
Ceylon, by macerating the coarser pieces of the 
bark, after being reduced to a coarse powder, in sea- 
water, for two days, when both are submitted lo 
distillation. A fatty substance is also obtained by 
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bruising and boiling the riper fruit, when an 
oily body floats on the surface, which on cooling 
concretes into a dirty whitish, rather hard, fatty 
matter. Some camphor may be procured from 
the roots. Respecting the former, it yields a 
striking confirmation of the minute knowledge 
which the ancients had of some products of 
India. Thu«, as we have elsewhere mentioned 
( Essay on Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine , p. 
105), Theophrastus (ix. 7) along with cinnamon 
and cassia, describes two kinds of comacum, one a 
fruit, and the other employed for mixing with the 
most precious ointments. Bodaeus a Stapel 
(p. 1009) says, ‘ Quale fuerithoc comacum, quod 
unguentis addebatur, me ignorare fateor.’ These 
seem to me to be substances of which we have 
only in recent times acquired any correct know- 
ledge, namely, the fruit of the cinnamon plant, 
and the fatty oil extracted from it, of which there 
are specimens in the (King's) College Museum of 
Materia Medica (Essay, p. 106). 



Cassia bark, as we have seen, was distinguished 
with difficulty from cinnamon by the ancients. 
In the present day it is often sold for cinnamon ; 
indeed, unless a purchaser specify true cinna- 
mon, he will probably be supplied with nothing 
but cassia. It is made up into similar bundles with 
cinnamon, has the same general appearance, smell, 
and taste ; but its substance is thicker and coarser, 
its colour darker, its flavour much less sweet and 
fine than that of Ceylon cinnamon, while it is more 
pungent, and is followed by a bitter taste ; it is 
also less closely quilled, and breaks shorter than 
genuine cinnamon. Dr. Pereira, whose descrip- 
tion we have adopted, has ascertained that cassia 
is imported into the London market from Bombay 
(the produce of the Malabar coast), and also from 
the Mauritius, Calcutta, Batavia, Singapore, the 
Philippine Islands, and Canton. Mr. Reeves 
(Trans. Med. Bot . Soc. 1828, p. 26) says, ‘ Vast 
quantities both of cassia seeds (buds) and cassia 
lignea are annually brought to Canton from the 
province of Kwangse, whose principal city 
(Kweihin, literally c cassia forest’) derives its name 
from the forests of cassia around it. The Chinese 
themselves use a much thicker bark, unfit for the 
European market.’ The Malabar cassia lignea 
is thicker and coarser that that of China. From 


the various sources, independently of the different 
qualities, it is evident, as in the case of cinnamon, 
that the ancients might have been, as no doubt 
they were, acquainted with several varieties of 
cassia. These, we have no doubt, are yielded by 
more than one species. Mr. Marshall, from in- 
formation obtained while he was staff-surgeon in 
Ceylon, maintained that cassia, or at least a part 
of it, was the coarser bark of the true cinnamon. 
Dr. Wight has ascertained that more than one 
species yields the cassia of Malabar, often called 
cinnamon. The Chinese cassia is supposed to be 
produced by the cinnamomum aromaticum of 
Nees von Esenbeck, the cinnamomum cassia of 
Blume, which Dr. Christison ascertained is culti- 
vated in our hot-houses, and confounded with the 
true cinnamon. It was first imported, we believe, 
by the Messrs. Loddiges from China. Besides 
cassia bark, there is also a cassia oil, and cassia 
buds, supposed to be produced by the same tree. 
There can be no reasonable doubt, as cinnamon 
and cassia were known to the Greeks, that they 
must have been known to the Hebrews also, as 
the commerce with India can be proved to have 
been much more ancient than is generally sup- 
posed [Kiddah]. — J. F. R. 

KIPPOD (‘ll^p). This name occurs but 
three times in Scripture (Isa. xiv. 23 ; xxxiv. 11 ; 
and Zeph. ii. 14), and has been variously inter- 
preted — owl, osprey, tortoise, porcupine, otter, 
and in the Arabic, bustard. Bochart, Shaw, 
Lowth, and other great authorities, have supported 
the opinion that it refers to the porcupine. The 
main stress of their argument seems to depend 
upon the component parts of the original word, 
of which the first syllable is said to be derived 
from H3p kana , ‘ spine ; 1 in confirmation of 
which Bochart, with his wonted learning, cites 
the Chaldee, Hebrew, Arabic, and Ethiopian 
names of the porcupine and hedgehog, which 
apparently confirm his opinion ; but although 
derivations, when they are supported by apparent 
identity of meaning in other kindred languages, 
may satisfy the judgment of mere philologists, 
something more will be demanded by naturalists, 
who, looking for more positive indications than 
apparent synonym a and inferential derivation, 
have recourse mainly to the context for the real 
conditions, which must determine the meaning of 
disputed terms. Now, in Isa. xiv. 23, c I will 
make it a possession for the kippod (bittern), and 
pools of water,’ &c., the words are plain and 
natural. Marshes and pools are not the habi- 
tation of hedgehogs, for they shun water. In Isa. 
xxxiv. 11, it is said, c The cormorant ( Sterna 
caspia) and the kippod (bittern) shall possess it, 
the owl also and the raven shall dwell in it,’ &c. ; 
that is, in the ruins of Idumpea. Here, again, the 
version is plain, and a hedgehog most surely would 
be out of place. Zeph. ii. 14, ( Both the cor- 
morant (Sterna caspia) and the kippod (bittern) 
shall lodge in the upper lintels of it; and their 
voice shall sing in the windows,’ &c. Surely here 
kippod cannot mean the hedgehog, a nocturnal, 
grovelling, worm-eating animal, entirely or nearly 
mute, and incapable of climbing up walls; one 
that docs not haunt ruins, but earthy banks in 
wooded regions, and that is absolutely solitary in 
its habits. We thus see that the arguments respect- 
ing kippod, supplied by kephud, or kepliod — for 
we find these various readings — are all mere specu- 
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1 at ions, producing at best only negative results. 
Those drawn from indications of* manners, such 
as the several texts contain, are, on the contrary, 
positive, and leave no doubt that the animal 
meant is not a hedgehog, nor even a mammal, 
but a bird. Hence, though we admit the assumed 
root of the denomination, still it must bear an 
interpretation which is applicable to one of the 
feathered tribes, probably to certain wading species, 
which have, chiefly on the neck, long pointed 
feathers, more or less speckled. The Arabian 
bustard, Otis houbarci , might be selected, if it 
were not that bustards keep always in dry 
deserts and uplands, and that they never roost, 
their feet not admitting ot perching, but rest 
on the ground. We think the term most ap- 
plicable to the heron tribes, whose beaks are 
formidable spikes that often kill hawks; a fact 
well known to Eastern hunters. Of these, Nycti- 
corax Europeans, or common night heron, with its 
I* n cil of while leathers in the crest, is a species, 
not uncommon in the marshes of Western Asia; 
and of several species of bittern, Ardca (botaurus) 
stellar is has pointed long feathers on the neck 
and breast, heckled with black, and a strong 
pointed bill. After the breeding-season it mi- 
grates and passes the winter in the south, fre- 
quenting the marshes and rivers of Asia and 
Europe, where it then roosts high above ground, 
uttering a curious note before and after its even- 
ing flight, very distinct from the booming sound 
produced by it in the breeding-season, and while 
Jt remains in the marshes. Though not building, 
like the stork, on the tops of houses, it resorts, 
like the heron, to ruined structures, and we have 
been informed that it has been seen on the sum- 
mit of Tank Kesra at Ctesiphon.— C. II. S. 

KIR (Tjp ; Sept. K vpios), a people and 
country subject to the Assyrian empire, to which 
the. conquered Damascenes were transplanted 
(2 Kings xvi. i) ; Isa. xxii. G ; Amos i. 5), and 
whither also the A rati means in the east of Syria 
once wandered (Amos ix. 7). This is supposed 
O Major kennel to be the same country which 
Mill hears the name of /lbrclistau or Ammlistan 
(O' any. of I /r roclol.fi) 1). There are, however, 
objections to this view, which do not apply so 
strongly to the notion of Rnsemniiller and others, 
that it was a tract on the river Cyrus, or rather 
Know (K vpos and Ki'^oy), in Zend Kuro, which 
nses m the mountains between the Knxine and 
Caspian Seas, and runs into the latter after being 
joined by^ the Araxes. Gmjistmi, or Grinin 
(Grushina), commonly railed Georgia, serin* 
ako to have derived its name from this river Knr, 
which flows through it. 

K 1 k - II A RKSI I ; Kill - II AUIIsKTII ; Klit- 
II rates. | K lit-Mu wi.] 

K1KJATII. This Word means town or city, 
ami is iimeli used in tin* formation of names of 
places, like our own town. The following are the 
principal places distinguished by this term : 

I. K I k J A I II A I M (D'rV’l’p, double town ; 
♦Sept. Kcpiadafyi), one of the most ancie nt towns 
m the country east of the .Ionian, as it was j os- 
KCH-sril by the gigantic Kmini (Gen. \iv. .*> who 
were expelled by the Moabites (Dent. ii. <i, 10), 
who in their turn w ere dispossessed by the Amo 
ntes, from whom it was taken bv the kraelit.s. 
kirjatliaini wjls then assigned to Reuben Nnni. 
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xxxii. 37 ; Josh, xi ii. 19). But during the 
Assyrian exile, the Moabites again took posses- 
sion of this and other towns (Jer. xlviii. 1-23: 
Ezek. xxv. f J). Eusebius places it about half 
an hour west of the ruins of Medeba. Burekhardt 
found other ruins, called El Teym , which he 
conjectures to have been Kiria thaini, the last 
syllable of the name being retained. Tliis is 
somewhat doubtful, as the KapidSa ( KapidOa ) of 
Eusebius is placed ten miles west of Medeba, 
whereas El Teym is but two miles. There was 
another place of this name in the tribe of Nanh- 
tali (1 Chron. vi. 76). 

2. KIRJATH-ARBA, the ancient name of 
Hebron, hut still in use in the time of Xehemiali 
(vi. 26) [Hkhkon]. 

3. KIRJATII-BAAL (city of Baal). This 
city is more usually called Kikjatii-.i eu*im 

4. KIRJATH-HUZOTII (city of stmts j, a 
town in Moal> (Num. xxii. 31) j. 

5. KIKJATII-.I EARIM {&')]}) n_"0. city 

of forests; Sepl. KapiaOiaplp.), one of the towns 
of the Giheonites (Josh. ix. 17). It was to 
this place that the ark was brought from Befli- 
shemesh, after it had been removed from the 
land of the Philistines, and where it remained 
till removed to Jerusalem by David (1 Sam. 
vii. ; 1 Chron. xiii.J. This was one of the 

ancient sites which were again inhabited after 
the exile (Ezra ii. 25; Neb. vii. 29;. Hum- 
bius and Jerome speak of it as being in their 
day a village nine or ten miles from l)io*|K>li$ 
(Eydda), on the road to Jerusalem. Dr. Robin- 
son thinks it possible that the ancient Kirjath- 
j ear i m may he recognised in the present Kurvot- 
el-Enali. I he tirst part of the name ( Kiijath, 
Kuryet, signifying city) is the same in both, and 
is most probably ancient, being found in Arabic 
proper names only in Syria ami Pales.' ine. and 
not vi ry frequent ly e\ en there. The only change 
has been, that the ancient * city of forest#.* has, 
in modern times, become the * citv of gra|H/s.’ The 
site is also about three hours, or nine Reman 
miles ironi Lvdda, on the road to Jerusalem. and 
not very remote Ironi Gibeon, from which kirj ith- 
j ear i in could not well have been dktmit. S > choc 
a correspondence of name and |xMtien m mii* to 
warrant tin* concludon ol Dr. R 1 m*oit in f.ivi or 
ol KurVet-el-knab. This place is that vv I ink 
ecclesiastical ttadition has identify d with t V 
Anathoth of Jeremiah, w liich Dr. Rol in n r« f - 
to Anal a [Anathoth]. It is ii »w ,i |»«r vil- 
lage, its principal hmldii, ;s In in/ an » d « I r n\<nt 
ol the Minoiiles, and a Igitin tkunb. Th** 
latter is now deserted, hut net in run*i, #»..! « 
said to In* one of tin’ hir/r*t n* I if**t • I d\ 
coiistrueted ehiireln s in Pah-tlnc Rub i-*« o, n 

109 ; :t.ik;u7 . 

6. k I It. I \TI1-S \ N N \ 1 1 / ; , ,« . 

Josh. xv. 1 9 , otl • rvv i* k in m i ii si » >i*n i, « T » % 

oj flit bix'K , a c 1 1 \ i I tin* tiilv » f J.nUU, . 

ako D Hill a, w ln< h iir Jo* w | \ } \ i» ; Jiv. |^. 

i. I I, 12 . 

KIk-MO\n ‘M- u.iij. . 

hold % t r ci /*#-»* 7 f M ; j i t . , 

Man/hrika ; hi \v I , k • iivi» 

si in ihd km mill’* ah 1 C'rp’VJS, 

1 1 h ' /• ttn * . 1- i vv 7, I I , J« r v I \ 1 1 31 . v 

toi t die I « it\ in the tmttorv « t AIo.il* J . ■ . . k , 

ol I »r»iel t(H»k the ot \ , a ml d«*tn \ «•! o , « v * 
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walls ; but it appears from the passages here cited 
that it must have been rebuilt before the time of 
Isaiah. In his prophecy (xv. 1), the Chaldee 
paraphrast has put kerraka Moab , 

4 castle of Moab ;’ and the former of these words, 
pronounced in Arabic karak , kerek , or krak , is 
the name it bears in 2 Macc. xii. 17, Xaparca : in 
Steph.Byzant. it is called XapaKpccfia, in Abulfeda 
(Tab. Syr. p. 89), and in the historians of the 
Crusades. Abulfeda describes Karak as a small 
town, with a castle on a high hill, and remarks 
that it is so strong that one must deny himself 
even the wish to take it by force. In the time of 
the Crusades, and when in possession of the Franks, 
it was invested by Saladin ; but after lying before 
it a month he was compelled to raise the siege 
(Bohaeddim, Vita Saladin. p. 55). The first person 
who visited the place in modern times was Seet- 
zen, who says, 4 Near to Karak the wide plain 
terminates which extends from Kabbah, and is 
broken only by low and detached hills, and the 
country now becomes mountainous. Karak, for- 
merly a city and bishop’s see, lies on the top of 
the hill near the end of a deep valley, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides with lofty mountains. The 
hill is very steep, and in many places the sides 
are quite perpendicular. The walls round the 
town are for the most part destroyed, and Karak 
can at present boast of little more than being a 
small country town. The castle, which is unin- 
habited, and in a state of great decay, was formerly 
one of the strongest in these countries. The inha- 
bitants of the town consist of Mohammedans and 
Greek Christians. The present bishop of Karak 
resides at Jerusalem. From this place one enjoys, 
by looking down the Wady Karak, a fine view of 
part of the Dead Sea, and even Jerusalem maybe 
distinctly seen in clear weather. The hill on which 
Karak lies is composed of limestone and brittle 
marl, with many beds of blue, black, and grey 
flints. In the neighbouring rocks there are a num- 
ber of curious grottoes ; in those which are under 
ground wheat is sometimes preserved for a period 
of ten years’ (Zach’s Monatliche Correspond. 
xviii. 434). A fuller account of the place is given 
by Burckhardt (Travels in Syria , pp. 379- 3S7), 
by whom it was next visited ; and another descrip- 
tion is furnished by Irby and Mangles ( Travels , 
pp. 361-370). From their account it would seem 
that the caverns noticed by Seetzen were probably 
the sepulchres of the ancient town. We also learn 
that the Christians of Karak (which they and 
Burckhardt call Kerek), are nearly as numerous 
as the Turks, and boast of being stronger and 
braver. They were, however, on good terms with 
the Turks, and appeared to enjoy equal freedom 
with them. 

KISH, son of Ner, and father of King Saul 
(1 Sam. ix. 1). 

KISHON ; Sept. Kkt&v), a river which, 

after traversing the plain of Acre, enters the 
bay of the same name at its south-east corner. 
It is celebrated in Scripture for the overthrow of 
the host of Sisera in its overflowing stream (Judg. 
iv. 13; v. 21). It has been usual to trace the 
source of this river to Mount Tabor ; but Dr. Shaw 
affirms that in travelling along the south-eastern 
brow of Mount Carmel, he had an opportunity of 
seeing the sources of the river Kishon, three or four 
of which lie within less than a furlong of each 


other, and are called Ras el Kishon, or the head 
of the Kishon. These alone, without the lesser 
contributions near the sea, discharge water enough 
to form a river half as large as the Isis. During 
the rainy season all the waters which fall upon 
the eastern side of Carmel, or upon the rising 
grounds to the southward, empty themselves into 
it in a number of torrents, at which time it over- 
flows its banks, acquires a wonderful rapidity, and 
carries all before it. It was doubtless in such a 
season that the host of Sisera was swept away, in 
attempting to ford it. But such inundations are 
only occasional, and of short duration, as is indeed 
implied in the destruction in its waters of the fu- 
gitives, who doubtless expected to pass it safely. 

The course of the stream, as estimated from the 
sources thus indicated, is not more than seven 
miles. It runs very briskly till within half a 
league of the sea ; but when not augmented by 
rains, it never falls into the sea in a full stream, 
but insensibly percolates through a bank of sand, 
which the north winds have thrown up at its mouth. 
It was in this state that Shaw himself found it in 
the month of April, 1722, when it was crossed by 
him. 

Notwithstanding Shaw’s contradiction, the as- 
sertion that the Kishon derives its source from 
Mount Tabor has been repeated by modern tra- 
vellers as confidently as by their ancient prede- 
cessors. Buckingham’s statement, being made 
with reference to the view from Mount Tabor itself, 
deserves attention. He says that near the foot of 
the mountain on the south-west are 4 the springs of 
the Ain-es-Sherrar, which send a perceptible stream 
through the centre of the plain of Esdraelon, and 
form the brook Kishon of antiquity.’ Further on, 
the same traveller, on reaching the hills which 
divide the plain of Esdraelon from that of Acre, 
saw the pass through which the river makes its way 
from the one plain to the other ( Travels in Palest. 
i. 168, 177). We have had opportunities of seeing 
much of streams similarly constituted; and it 
does not seem to us difficult to reconcile the seem- 
ingly conflicting statements with reference to the 
Kishon. On further inquiry, and more extensive 
comparison of observations made at different times 
of the year, it will probably be found that the 
remoter source of the river is really in Mount 
Tabor ; but that the supply from this source is cut 
off in early summer, when it ceases to be main- 
tained by rains or contributory torrents ; whereas 
the copious supply from the nearer springs at Ras 
el Kishon, with other springs lower down, keep it 
up from that point, as a perennial stream, even 
during the drought of summer. Thus during 
one part of the year the source of the river 
may appear to be in Mount Tabor, while 
during another part the source of the diminished 
stream is at Ras el Kishon. In this view of the 
case we should expect that travellers crossing the 
plain in or shortly after tiie season of rain, would 
have encountered the temporary stream from 
Mount Tabor before the point where it meets the 
perennial streams from Carmel. The fact is, 
however, that the route has been little travelled in 
that season ; but \he required evidence is by no 
means wanting. Mariti (ii. 1 1 2) mentions the case 
of the English dragoman who was drowned, and 
his horse with him, in the attempt to cross such a 
stream in February, 1761. During the battle of 
Mount Tabor, between the French and Arabs, 
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April 1G, 1799, many of the latter were drowned 
in their attempt to cross a stream, coining from 
Deburieh, which then inundated the plain (Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 339). Monro, who crossed the 
river early in April (in its lower or perennial part), 
in order to ascend Mount Carmel, describes it as 
traversing the plain of Esdraelon : which he could 
not have done if he had not seen a stream flowing 
in that direction uniting with the river below 
Mount Carmel. The river, where he crossed it, 
no a boat , was then thirty yards wide. Afterwards* 
in crossing an arm of it, in the plain from Sol am to 
Nazareth, he incidentally furnishes ground for his 
former view by stating that he crossed ‘a consi- 
derable brook, and afterwards some others, which 
flow into a small lake on the northern side of the 
plain, and eventually contribute to swell the 
K ishon {lia7tible, i. 55, 2S1). I)r. Robinson 
says that this account corresponds with channels 
that he observed ( liibl . Researches, iii. 230). 
Prokesch also, in April, 1829, when travelling 
directly from Ramleli to Nazareth, entered the 
plain of Esdraelon at or near Lejjun, where he 
came upon the K ishon, flowing in a deep bed 
through marshy ground ; and after wandering 
about for some time to find his way through the 
morass, he was at last set right by an Arab, who 
jiointed out the proper ford ( Reise ins //. Land 
p. 129). 

/I he Scriptural account of the overthrow of 
Siseras host manifestly 'shows that the stream 
crossed the plain, and must have been of consider- 
able si/.e. The above arguments, to show that it did 
so, and still does so, notwithstanding Dr. Shaw's 
account, were, in substance, given several years 
ago in the Pictorial History of Palestine (Introd. 
p. cxci.) ; and the writer has had the satisfaction 
of seeing his view since confirmed by Dr. Robin- 
son, who adds that 4 not improbably, in ancient 
times, when the country was p-rhaps more wooded, 
there* may have been permanent streams through- 
out the whole plain.’ 

The transaction of the prophet Elijah, who, after 
rns sacrifice on Carmel, commanded the priests of 
R.uil to be slain at the river Kislion (1 Kings 
xviii. d(l), requires no explanation, seeing that it 
took place at the |»errnnial lower stream. This 
also explains, what has sometimes been asked, 
whence, in that time of drought, the water was 
obtained with which the prophet inundated his 
altar and sacrifice. 

KISHUIM (lTN^’P) is translated cucumbers 
in our Audi. \ ers., and the correctness of this 
rendering has been almost universally admitted. 

It first occurs in Nnni. xi. 5, in the verse already 
quoted in An.vri w mu. where the Israelites, whn, 
ni the desert, express their longings for the melons 
and the kuthuim or cucumbers of E r\ pt. Reduced 
Rom the plural form, the word /m/m is s, similar 

to the Arabic Uns<t t tl.at there can I,* v . ry 

little doubt of their Ik;|Ii meaning the Mine thin*. 

( «iv«* Xr/o, Uti, and Antrim, ns different 

pronunciations of the same word in di 117 rent Ori- 
ental languages. It does not follow that lie 
names always indicate exactly the „„e ,p , i.-s , 
wince in the different countries they would proluddy 
M ’ applied to the kinds of cucumber nio*t « oin- 
moil, or I" haps to those which were iuo*t rshviie | 
tn J ‘articular localities. Thus in Kg> r t thr mum 


hati appears to be applied to the species whi h U 
called Cucumis chute by botanists, and Dpj^,, f 
cucumbers ’ by H.issehjuwt, who descr.Us it as the 
most highly esteemed of all those cultivated in 
I jt [An attach i m . In India the name Li*m 
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is applied by the Mohammedans to the (\ . 

at is utihssimus, or the common AuAr if tlw 
natives; while in Persia and S s\ri i tin same mm. c 
would probably In* ippliid < j 1 1 \ to t 1 *»■ c ,, i' r *l* * i 
cncuiiibcr, or ( ucunus safii u«, as the two pf . d 
ing species are not likely U> Ik* nine li vm ct 
either country. At I trav » lb rs in t h» Ki«ti»-t*<«* 
the extensive cultivation and c» iimiii | j 4 t i*f a 
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of society, when the foundation was laid of most 
even of our Western customs, action constituted a 
large portion of what we may term human lan- 
guage, or the means of intercommunication be- 
tween man and man ; because then words were 
less numerous, books unknown, the entire ma- 
chinery of speaking, being in its rudimental and 
elementary state, less developed and called into 
play ; to say nothing of that peculiarity of the 
Oriental character (if, indeed, it be not a cha- 
racteristic of all nations in primitive ages) which 
inclined men to general taciturnity, with occa- 
sional outbreaks of fervid, abrupt, or copious 
eloquence. In this language of action, a kiss, 
inasmuch as it was a bringing into contact of 
parts of the body of two persons, was naturally 
the expression -^nd the symbol of affection, re- 
gard, respect, and reverence ; and if any deeper 
source of its origin were sought for, it would, 
doubtless, be found in the fondling and caresses 
with which the mother expresses her tenderness 
for her babe. That the custom is of very early 
date appears from Gen. xxix. 13, where we 
read — 4 When Laban heard the tidings of Jacob, 
his sister’s son, he ran to meet him, and embraced 
him and kissed him, and brought him to his 
house the practice was even then established 
and recognised as a matter of course. In Gen. 
xxvii. 26, 27, a kiss is a sign of affection between 
a parent and child. It was also, as with some 
modern nations, a token of friendship and regard 
bestowed when friends or relations met or sepa- 
rated (Tobit vii. 6; x. 12; Luke vii. 45; xv. 
20; Acts xx. 37; Matt. xxvi. 48; 2 Sam. xx. 
9). The church of Ephesus wept sore at Paul’s 
departure, and fell on his neck and kissed him. 
When Orpah quitted Naomi and Ruth (Ruth i. 
14), after the three had lifted up their voice and 
wept, she 4 kissed her mother-in-law, but Ruth 
clave unto her.’ It was usual to kiss the mouth 
(Gen. xxxiii. 4 ; Exod. iv. 27 ; xviii. 7 ; l Sam. xx. 
41 ; Prov. xxiv. 26) or the beard, which was then 
taken hold of by the hand (2 Sam. xx. 9). Kiss- 
ing of the feet was an expression of lowly and tender 
regard (Luke vii. 38). Kissing of the hand of 
another appeal’s to be a modern practice : the pas- 
sage of Job xxxi. 27, 4 Or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand/ is not in point, and refers to idolatrous 
usages, namely, the adoration of the heavenly 
bodies. It was the custom to throw kisses towards 
the images of the gods, and towards the sun and 
moon (1 Kings xix. 18; Hosea xiii. 2; Minuc. 
Felix, ii. 5 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 24. 3 ; Lucian, De 
Salt. c. 17 ; Plin. Hist. Nat. xxviii. 5). The kiss- 
ing of princes was a token of homage (Ps. ii. 12; 
1 Sam. x. 1 ; Xenoph. Cyrop. vii. 5. 32). Xenophon 
says (Agesil. v. 4) that it was a national cus- 
tom with the Persians to kiss whomsoever they 
honoured ; and a curious passage to this effect may 
be found in the Cyropceclia (i. 4. 27). Kissing the 
feet of princes was a token of subjection and 
obedience ; which was sometimes carried so far 
that the print of the foot received the kiss, so as to 
give the impression that the very dust had become 
sacred by the royal tread, or that the subject was 
not worthy to salute even the prince’s foot, but 
was content to kiss the earth itself near or on 
which he trod (Isa. xlix. 23 ; Micah vii. 17 ; Ps. 
Ixxii. 9 ; Dion Cass. lix. 27 ; Seneca, De Benef. 
ii. 12). The Rabbins, in the meddlesome, scru- 
pulous, and falsely delicate spirit which animated 


much of what they wrote, did not permit more 
than three kinds of kisses, the kiss of reverence, 
of reception, and of dismissal (Breschith Rabba 
on Gen . xxix. 11). 

The peculiar tendency of the Christian religion 
to encourage honour towards all men, as men, to 
foster and develop the softer affections, and, in the 
trying condition of the early church, to make its 
members intimately known one to another, and 
unite them in the closest bonds, led to the observ- 
ance of kissing as an accompaniment of that social 
worship which took its origin in the very cradle 
of our religion. Hence the exhortation — 4 Salute 
each other with a holy kiss’ (Rom. xvi. 16 ; see 
also 1 Cor. xvi. 20 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 12 ; 1 Thess. v. 
26; in 1 Pet. v. 14, it is termed 4 a kiss of 
charity’). The observance was continued in later 
days, and lias not yet wholly disappeared, though 
the peculiar circumstances have vanished which 
gave propriety and emphasis to such an expres- 
sion of brotherly love and Christian friendship. 

On the subject of this article consult Pfanner, 
De Osculis Christianor. Veter . ; M. Kempius, 
De OsculiS) Francof.1680 ; Jac. Herrenschmidius, 
Osculogia , Viteb. 1630 ; P. Muller, De Osculo 
Sancto , 1674 ; Boberg, De Osculis Hebr . — J. R. B. 

KISS OS (Gr. Kuraos ), 4 ivy/ is mentioned only 
once, and that in the Apocrypha (2 Macc. vi. 7), 
where the Temple is described as being desecrated 
by the Gentiles, and the Jews forced to depart 
from the laws of their fathers: 4 And when the 
feast of Bacchus was kept, the Jews were com- 
pelled to go in procession to Bacchus, carrying 



ivy.* The term kutctos or klttos seems to have 
been applied by the Greeks in a general sense, and 
to have included many plants, and among them, 
some climbers, as the convolvulus , besides the 


KOHATH. 

common ivy. which was especially dedicated to 
Bacchus, and which was distinguished by the 
name of ‘ Hedera poetica, Dionysia aut Bac- 
chica, quod ex ea poetarum coron® consuerentur.’ 
It is well known tiiat in the Dionysia, or festivals 
m honour of Dionysus, and in the processions 
called Oiatroi, with which they were celebrated, 
women also took part, in the disguise of Bacchae’ 
Naiades, Nympha*, &c., adorned with garlands of 
ivy, & c . : thus Ovid (Fasti, iii. 7G6) 

Cum^ hedera cincta est? hedera est gratissima 
Baccho. 

Bacchus is generally thought to have been 
educated in India, and the Indian Baghes has 
been supposed^ to be the original of the name. The 
fact of. Baghes being a compound of two words 
signifying tiger and master or lord, would appear 
to confirm the identity, since Bacchus is usually 
represented as drawn in his chariot by a tiger 
and a lion, and tigers, &c., are described as follow- 
ing him in his Indian journey. As the ivy, how- 
ever, is not a plant of India, it might be objected 
to its being characteristic of an Indian god. But 
in the mountains which bound India to the north, 
both the ivy and the vine may be found, and the 
Greeks were acquainted with the fact that Mount 
Mero is the only part of India where ivy was pro- 
duced. Indeed, Alexander and his companions 
are said to have crowned themselves with ivy in 
honour of Bacchus. The ivy, Hedera Helix, 
being a native of most parts of Europe, is too well 
known to require special notice. — J. F. R. 

KITE. [Gledk.] 

f kneading-trougiis. [b READ.] 

KOHATII (nn£, assembly ; Sept. Katie), son 

an< * * a ^ ier Amrarn, Izhar, Hebron, 
and Uzziel (Gen. xlvi. 11). The descendants of 
Kohatli formed one of the three great divisions of 
tlie Levi tical tribe. This division contained the 
priestly family which was descended from Aaron, 
the gon of Am ram. In the service of the taber- 
nacle, as settled in the wilderness, the Kohathites 
had the distinguished charge of bearing the ark and 
the sacred vessels (Exod. vi. 10; Num. jv. «1-G). 

KOI HER, or ComiEU occurs twice 

m the Song of Solomon, and is in both places 
translated camphire in the Authorized Version, 
l hiis (i. H), < My beloved is unto me as a 
cluster of camphire (kopher) in the vineyards of 
En-gedi and in iv. 13, ‘Thy plants are an 
orchard of pomegranates, with pleasant fruits, 
camphire (kopher), with spikenard.’ It has been 
supposed to indicate a bunch of grapes (Holms 
kopher), also camphor. The word camphire is 
the old mode of spelling camphor, but this sub- 
stance does not appear to have been known to 
ancient commerce; at least we cannot adduct* any 
prool that, it was so. The word Kopher is cer- 
tainly very like KaJ'oor, the Eastern name for 
camphor, but it also closely resembles the Greek 
Kiurpoy, or An pros , usually written ('ypros. In- 
deed, as has been observed, it. is the same word, 
with the Greek pronunciation and termination. 1 
1 he nvirpos of flu; Greeks is, no doubt, the Imic- 
sonm viermis of botanists, and is described by 
Dinscoriiles (i. 125) and by Pliny (xii. 21):— 

‘ Cyprus in /Egypt,, est nrlxir ziziphi (nicer, 
Dioscor.) luliis, nomine coriaudri, (hue eimdido, 
odorato. Loquitur hoc in oleo, premitiirquc postea, 
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quod cyprinum (Kvnpiuou, Dioscor. i. 65) vocatur. 
Optimum habetur e Canope, in ripis Nili natum : 
secundum Ascalone Judaeae: tertium Cypro in- 
sula, odoris suavitate praecipuum.’ Sir T. Browne 
and others have inferred that the kvttoos of the 
Greeks was the kopher of the Hebrews. Mariti 
remarks, that 4 the shrub known in the Hebrew 
language by the name of kopher is common in 
the island of Cyprus, and thence had its Latin 
name : also, that 4 the Botrus Cypri has been 
supposed to he a kind of rare and exquisite 
grapes, transplanted from Cyprus to Engaddi ; but 
the Botrus is known to the natives of Cyprus as 
an odoriferous shrub called henna, or alkatma.' 

o R. Ben ]\Ielek ( a (l Bunt. i. 14), as quoted 
and translated by Celsius (i. 223) ‘ Botrus 

Gopher id ipsum est, <jitod Arabcs vocant Al- 
umna.’ Upon this Celsius remarks ‘ II;ec in 
Talmude stepius memoratur, quod in Juihca cres- 
ceret, et Judaeorum legibus sulijecta esset.’ If 
we refer to the works of the Arabs, we find both 
m Serapion and Avicenna, reference from their 
Ilmna to the description by Dioscorides and Galen, 
Kupros or G ypros. ’Ibis identity is now uni- 
versally acknowledged : the Kupros, therefore, 
must have been Laicsonia inermis, as the llinna 
of the Arabs is well known to be. If" we exa- 
mine the works of Oriental travellers and natu- 
ralists, we shall find that this plant is universally 
esteemed in Eastern countries, and appears to 
have been so from the earliest times, both on 
account ol the Iragrance of its llowers, and the 
colouring properties of its leaves. 



373. [ I aw Minin in* mm. ] 

Thus RmiwollV, when lit Tripdi 
iv.), 4 found ihcrc another tnc, not mil Ac unto 
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formed, keep their leaves all winter, which leaves 
they powder and mix with the juice of citrons, 
and stain therewith against great holidays the 
hair and nails of their children of a red 
colour, which colour may perhaps be seen with 
us on the manes and tails of Turkish horses.’ 
So Belon (ii. 74), when leaving Cairo for Jeru- 
salem, says : — 4 Nous trouvasmes un petit arbris- 
seau nomme Henne ou Alcanna, qu’ils taillent et 
cultivent diligemment, et font d’iceluy des beaux 
petits bois taillis. II est de grand revenu eu 
Egypte, car ils deseichent ses feuilles pour mettre 
en poudre, a faire de la teinture pour teindre en 
jaune ; les femmes de tous les pays de Turquie 
ont coustume de teindre les mains, les pieds, et 
partie des cheveux en couleur jaune ou rouge ; et 
les hommes se teignent les ongles en rouge avec la 
susdicte poudre' ( Observ . p. 301). This custom 
of dyeing the nails and the palms of the hands 
and soles of the feet, of an iron-rust colour, with 
henna , exists throughout the East, from the 
Mediterranean to the Ganges, as well as in 
Northern Africa. In some parts the practice is 
not confined to women and children, but is also 
followed by men, especially in Persia. In 
dyeing the beard, the hair is turned to red by 
this application, which is then changed to black by 
a preparation of indigo. In dyeing the hair of 
children, and the tails and manes of horses and 
asses, the process is allowed to stop at the red 
colour which the henna produces. In reference 
to this universal practice of the East, Dr. Harris 
observes that 4 the expression in Deut. xxi. 12, 
44 pare her nails,' 5 may perhaps rather mean 44 adorn 
her nails, 5 ’ and imply the antiquity of this prac- 
tice. This is a universal custom in Egypt, and 
not to conform to it would be considered indecent. 
It seems to have been practised by the ancient 
Egyptians, for the nails of the mummies are 
most commonly of a reddish hue.’ Seeing, then, 
that the henna is so universally admired in the 
East, both on account of the fragrance of its 
flowers and the dye yielded by its leaves, and as 
there is no doubt that it is the Kimpos of the Greeks, 
and as this word is so similar to the kopher of the 
Hebrews, there is every probability of this last 
being the henna of the Arabs, Lawsonia alba of 
botanists. — J. F. R. 

KORAH (m_p, ice ; Sept. K ope), a Levite, 
son of Izhar, the brother of Amram, the father 
of Moses and Aaron, who were therefore cousins 
to Korah (Exod. vi. 21). From this near relation- 
ship we may, with tolerable certainty, conjecture, 
that the source of the discontent which led to the 
steps afterwards taken by this unhappy man, lay 
in his jealousy that the high honours and privi- 
leges of the priesthood, to which he, who re- 
mained a simple Levite, might, apart from the 
divine appointment, seem to have had as good a 
claim, should have been exclusively appropriated 
to the family of Aaron. When to this was added 
the civil authority of Moses, the whole power over 
the nation would seem to him to have been en- 
grossed by his cousins, the sons of Amram. Un- 
der the influence of these feelings he organized a 
conspiracy, for the purpose of redressing what 
appeared to him the evil and injustice of this 
arrangement. Dathan, Abiram, and On, the chief 
persons who joined him, were of the tribe of 
Reuben ; but he was also supported by many 


more from other tribes, making up the number of 
250, men of name, rank, and influence, all who 
may be regarded as representing the families of 
which they were the heads. The private object 
of Korah was apparently his own aggrandize- 
ment, but his ostensible object was the general 
good of the people ; and it is perhaps from want 
of attention to this distinction that the transaction 
has not been well understood. The design seems 
to have been made acceptable to a large body of 
the nation, on the ground that the first-born of 
Israel had been deprived of their sacerdotal birth- 
right in favour of the Levites, while the Levites 
themselves announced that the priesthood had 
been conferred by Moses (as they considered) on 
his own brother’s family, in preference to those 
who had equal claims ; and it is easy to con- 
ceive that the Reubenites may have considered 
the opportunity a favourable one for the recovery 
of their birthright — the double portion and civil 
pre-eminence — which had been forfeited by them 
and given to Joseph. These are the explanations 
of Aben-Ezra, and seem as reasonable as any 
which have been offered. 

The leading conspirators having organized 
their plans, repaired in a body to Moses and 
Aaron, boldly charged them with their usurpa- 
tions, and required them to lay down their ill- 
gotten power. Moses no sooner heard this than 
he fell on his face, confounded at the enormity of 
so outrageous a revolt against a system framed so 
carefully for the benefit of the nation. He left 
the matter in the Lord’s hands, and desired them 
to come on the morrow, provided with censers for 
incense, that the Lord himself, by some manifest 
token, might make known his will in this great 
matter. As this order was particularly addressed 
to the rebellious Levites, the Reubenites left the 
place, and when afterwards called back by Moses, 
returned a very insolent refusal, charging him 
with having brought them out of the land of Egypt 
under false pretences, 4 to kill them in the wil- 
derness.’ 

The next day Korah and his company appeared 
before the tabernacle, attended by a multitude 
of people out of the general body of the tribes. 
Then the Shekinah, or symbol of the divine pre- 
sence, which abode between the cherubim, ad- 
vanced to the entrance of the sacred fabric, and 
a voice therefrom commanded Moses and Aaron to 
stand apart, lest they should share in the destruction 
which awaited the whole congregation. On hear- 
ing these awful words the brothers fell on their 
faces, and, by strong intercession, moved the Lord 
to confine his wrath to the leaders in the rebellion, 
and spare their unhappy dupes. The latter were 
then ordered to separate themselves from their 
leaders and from the tents in which they dwelt. 
The terrible menace involved in this direction 
had its weight, and the command was obeyed ; 
and after Moses had appealed to what was to 
happen as a proof of the authority by which he 
acted, the earth opened, and received and closed 
over the tents of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
TheReubenite conspirators were in their tents, and 
perished in them ; and at the same instant Korah 
and his 250, who were offering incense at the door 
of the tabernacle, were destroyed by a fire which 
4 came out from the Lord that is, most probably, 
in this case, from out of the cloud in which his 
presence dwelt. The censers which they had used 
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were afterwards made into plates, to form an outer 
covering to the altar, and thus became a standing 
monument of this awful transaction (Num. xvi.). 
On, although named in the first instance along 
with Dathan and Abiram, does not further appear 
either in the rebellion or its punishment. It is 
hence supposed that he repented in time: and 
Abendana and other Rabbinical writers allege 
that his wife prevailed upon him to abandon the 
cause. 

It might be supposed from the Scripture narra- 
tive that the entire families of the conspirators 
perished in the destruction of their tents. Doubt- 
less all who were in the tents perished ; but as the 
descendants ofKorali afterwards became eminent 
in the Levitical service, it is clear that his sons 
were spared. They were probably living in sepa- 
rate tents, orwere among those who sundered them- 
selves from the conspirators at the command of 
Moses. There is no reason to suppose that the 
sons of Korah were children when their father 
perished. The Korah ites were appointed by 
David to the ollice of guarding the doors of the 
temple, and of singing praises. They, in fact, 
occupied a distinguished place in the choral 
service of the temple, and several of the Psalms 
(xlii. xliv.-xlix. lxxxiv. lxxxv. lxxxvii. lxxxviii.) 
are inscribed to them. Heman,the master of song 
under David, was of this family, and his genea- 
logy is traced through Korah up to Levi (1 (Jhron. 
vi. 31-38.) 

KOTZ. [Thorn.] 

KRINON. [Lily.] 


KUSSEMETH (HDDID) occurs in three 
places of Scripture. In the Authorized Version 
it is translated rye in Exod. ix. 32 ; Isa. xxviii. 
2o, and Jitches in Ezek. iv. 9; but its true mean- 
ing still remains uncertain. It was one of the cul- 
tivated grains both of Egypt and of Sy ria, and one 
ot those employed as an article of diet. It was 
also sown along with wheat, or, at least, its crop 
was in the same state of forwardness ; for we learn 
from Exod. ix. 32, that in the seventh plague the 
hail-storm smote the barley which was in the ear, 
and the llax which was boiled; but that the 
wheat and the kussemeth were not smitten, for 
they were not grown up. Respecting the wheat 
and the barley, we know that they are often 
sown and come to maturity in di Heron t months. 
I hus I' orskal says, i Ilordeum cum mouse 
Februario maturatnr, triticinn ad iinom Martii 
persists (Flora sHyypt., p. 13). The events 
above referred to probably took place in February 
(vid. Fwt. Bible). That kussemeth was culti- 
vated in. Palestine we learn from Isa. xxviii. 23, 
where it. is mentioned along with ketzah (liigelhi) 
■md cumin, wheat and barley; and sown, ac- 
cording to some translators, ‘ on the extreme 
lonler ol the fields/ as a kind of fence for other 
lunds of corn. This is quite an Oriental practice, 
md may be seen in the case of flax and other 
(rams in India, at. the present day. The* rye* is 
1 grain of cold climates, and is not cultivateel 
•yen in the south of Europe. Korte dee-lan-s 
/ 1 av els, p. itiS) that no rye grows in Egypt; 
im! Shaw Slaton (p. Ml) that ryo is Htllc known 
!' * ar ,il, y ,l,l 'i Sj'ypt (UiMcnnnillcr, p. 7(i). 

i«it the kussemeth was employed for making 
>rcu<l l»y the Hebrews we know from K/ek. iv. 
wlim: the prophet is diicclnl to • take « hwil, 


and barley, and beans, and lentiles, and millet, 
and kussemeth, and put them in a vessel, and 
make bread thereof/ 



1 hough it is very unlikely that kussemeth can 
mean rye, it is not easy to say what cultivated grain 
it denotes. The principal kinds of grain, it is to 
be observed, are mentioned m the same passages 
with the kussemeth. Celsius has, as usual, with 
great labour and learning, collected together the 
di Horen t translations which have been given of 
this difficult word. In the Arabic translation of 
Exod. ix. 32, it is rendered julban : ‘ cicorcnla, non 
circula, ut perperam legitnr in versione Latina/ 
Ry other Arabian writers it is considered to mean 
peas, and also beans. Many translate it vici.i, or 
vetches, as in the Authorized Version of Exod. ix. 
32; for according to Mnimotiides (ml l'r. Shuhb. 
xx. 3), curschimn is a kind of legume, which in 
the Arabic is called kirsana y hut in the sacred 
language kussemeth. Roth julban ami kirxuia 
mean species of pulse, hut it is not easy to a«c t r- 
tain the specific kinds. The majority, bow«\ir, 
instead of a legume, consider knsxtnrth to indi- 
cate one of tin* cereal grains, as tin* rye (see th ), 
or the oat (uvum ), neither of which is it likely to 
have been. These have proLihly been d 

because commentators usually addin e •nirh gr.mn» 
as they themselves lire acquainted with, or hive 
heard of as commonly cult i\ 11 ted. ( V l*iin, how - 
e\*(*r, informs ns that in the S\ ri.ic iirnl ( hahhv 
versions kuss* truth is translated hunt a ; J <r m 
tin* Latin Vulgate ; far tuUtre ron, (tuion, I'm* t. 
/V 0 / 1 , viii. 3, and /Vo#7 ('hd on, i. 1 ; in 
the Sept nag i nt. Is 1 . \\\ 111 . Lpiil.i, Suniiiu Inis, 
and others irmbr if So R« 11 M< h* h, 

on Exod ix., and K/ekiel iv., iun * ' + 

vnlgo s pdtaj and the Srjttiivint hu 
Upon which ( VUm« r« mark* : 'all llic*r that 1 * , 
k inita, fai, ador, (f*d, »|* Ita, and *o» 

one and the nuiic thin . 1 his he p?o\«% *at)» 
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factorily by quotations from the ancient authors 
(7. c. ii. 100). Dr. Harris states that the word 
kussemeth seems to be derived trom casam, 4 to 
have long hairs ;’ and that hence a bearded grain 
must be intended ; which confirms the probability 
of spelt being the true meaning. 

Dioscorides has stated (ii. Ill), that there are 
two kinds of Z eid, one simple, and the other 
called dicoccos . Sprengel concludes that this is, 
without doubt, the Triticum Spelta of botanists ; 
that the olyra was a variety which Host has called 
Triticum Zea ; and also that the simple kind is 
the Triticum monococcon. That these grains were 
cultivated in Egypt and Syria, and that they 
were esteemed as food in those countries, may 
also be satisfactorily proved. Thus Herodotus 
states that the Egyptians employ olyra , which 
others call zea , as an article of diet. Pliny (Hist. 
Nat xviii. 8) mentions it as found both in Egypt 
and in Syria : 4 ^Egypto autem ac Syriae, Gili- 
ciseque et Asiae, ac Graeciae peculiares, zea, olyra, 
tiphe.’ So in more modern times : 4 In yEgypto 
zeam abunde nasci refert Dapperus descriptione 
Asiae p. 130. Et Monachos circa Jordanem, 
pane oAvolttj vesci, scribit Johannes Phocas de 
Locis Syr. et Palaestinae p. 34 ’ (Cels. 1. c. 100). 
That it was highly esteemed by the ancients is 
evident from Dioscorides describing it as more 
nourishing than barley, and grateful in taste. 
Pliny also (xviii. 11) says: ( Ex zea pulcrius, 
quam ex tritico fit granum and Salinasio : 4 quod 
lautior panis ex zea quam ex tritico fieret.’ The 
goodness of this grain is also implied from the 
name of semen having been especially applied to 
it (C. Bauhin, Pinox , p. 22). 

Triticum Spelta , or Spelt ’ is in many respects 
so closely allied to the common wheats as to 
have been thought by some old authors to have 
been the original stock ot the cultivated kinds ; 
but for this there is no foundation, as the kind culti- 
vated for ages in Europe does not dilfer fiom speci- 
mens collected in a wild state. These were found by 
a French botanist, Michaux, in Persia, on a moun- 
tain four days’ journey to the north ot Hamadan. 
It is cultivated in many parts of Germany, in 
Switzerland, in the south of France, and in Italy. 
It is commonly sown in spring, and collected in 
July and August. Though some circumstances 
seem to point to this species as the kussemeth of 
Scripture, the subject is still susceptible of further 
investigation, and can only be finally determined 
by first ascertaining the modern agriculture of 
eastern countries, and comparing it with the 
ancient accounts of the agriculture of Syria and 
Egypt. — J. F. R. 

L. 

LAANAH (njjlfe), translated wormwood , 
occurs in several passages of Scripture, in most 
of which it is employed in a figurative sense. 
Thus, in Dent. xxix. 18, 4 Lest there be among 
you a root that beareth gall and wormwood , is 
applied to such Israelites as should worship fo- 
reign gods. Prov. v. 4, 4 But her end is bitter as 
wormwood.’ Jer. ix. 15, 4 Behold I will feed 
them, even this people, with wormwood, and give 
them gall to drink. 5 So in Jer. xxiii. 13, and in 
Lain. iii. 15 and 19, 4 Remember mine aflhction 
and my misery, the wormwood and gall,’ where 


it is applied to public and private calamities *, 
and in Amos v. 7, it is said of unrighteous judges, 

4 Ye who turn judgment to wormwood so in 
verse 12, but here the word laanah is translated 
hemlock . That laanah was a plant of an extreme 
degree of bitterness, is evident from the various 
passages in which it occurs ; and it has hence, as 
Celsius observes, been adopted to indicate both 
the sins and the punishments of men. Some 
translators, as the Septuagint, substitute the pro- 
per terms which they conceive the plant to 
denote as dvdyKT], odvvrj, 7 TiKpia, and X 0 A 77 . So 
the Arab translator uses words signifying do- 
lores , adversa , calamitates , amaritudo . The 
Hebrew word laanah is supposed by Lexico- 
graphers to have been originally derived trom 

the same root as the Arabic laan , 4 he was ac- 
cursed;’ from which comes the Arabic laana , 

signifying 4 execration ’ or 6 malediction ;’ and as 
the Hebrews accounted bitter plants as pernicious 
and poisonous, so they typified what was dis- 
agreeable or calamitous by a bitter plant. Thus, 
as Celsius remarks, Talmudical writers, in speak- 
ing of the blessings and maledictions ot Moses, 
say, 4 Illse mel, hae absinthium erant.’ The 
Chaldee, and other Oriental translations, as the 
Syriac and Arabic, in Prov. v. 4; Lam. iii. 19, 
with the Rabbins, translate laanah by words 
signifying wormwood. This is adopted in the 
Vulgate, as well as in the English translation. 
In Revelations viii. 11, we have the Greek word 
fyu/Oos employed ; 4 And the name of the star 
is called wormwood, and the third part of the 
waters became wormwood (fotyivQos), and many 
men died of the waters, because they were bitter.’ 
Some other plants have been adduced, as the 
colocynth and the oleander, but without anything 
to support them ; while difierent kinds ot arte- 
misia, and of wormwood, are proverbial for their 
bitterness, and often used in a figurative sense 
by ancient authors : — 

4 Parce, precor, lacerare tuum, nec amara paternis 
Admisceievelis, ceu melli absinthia, verbis.’ 

Paulin . Ep. ad Ausonium . 
Celsius has no doubt that a species of artemisia, 
or wormwood, is intended : 4 Hanc plantam ama- 
ram in Judaea et Arabia copiose nascentem, et 
interpretum auctoritate egregie suflultam, ipsam 
esse Ebraeorum pro indubitato habemus.’ 

That species of artemisia are common in Syria 
and Palestine is well known, as all travellers 
mention their abundance in particular situations ; 
but as many of them resemble each other very 
closely in properties, it is more difficult to deter- 
mine what particular species is meant. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that the name is used in a generic 
rather than a specific sense. The species found in 
Syria have already been mentioned under Ab- 
sinthium. The species most celebrated in 
Arabian works on Materia Medica is that called 

sheeh, which is conspicuous for its bitter- 
ness, and for being fatal to worms; hence it has 
been commonly employed as an anthelmintic even 
to our own times. This seems to be the same species 
which was found by Rauwolll in Palestine, and 
which he says the Arabs call scheha . It is his 
4 Absinthium Santonicum, scheha Arabum, unde 
semen lumbricorum colligitur ;’ the Absinthium 
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Santonicum Judainun of Caspar Banliin, in his 
l y in(ix % now A rtcniisia Judaica ; though it is pro- 
bable two or three species yield the Scmoni San - 
tonicum , or wormwood of commerce, which, 
instead of seed, consists of the tops of the plants, 
and in which the peduncles, calyx tlowers, and 
young seeds are intermixed. Artemisia Mari- 
tima and Judaica are two of the plants which 
yield it. — J. F. R. 

LABAN, son of Bethuel, and grandson of 
Nahor, brother of Rebekah, and father of Jacob’s 
two wives, Leah and Rachel. 

LABOUR is that steady and constant effort of 
the bodily frame which man undertakes for his 
own benefit, and, in particular, in order to procure 
the means of subsistence. This is the primary 
import of the term labour, whence are derived 
its applications to the exertions and produc- 
tions of the mind, and even to the affections, the 
passions, and their consequences. In Gen. iii. 
19, labour is set forth as a part of the primeval 
curse, £ In the sweat of thy face thou shaft eat 
bread and doubtless there is a view of labour 
which exhibits it in reality as a heavy, sometimes 
a crushing burden. But labour is by no means 
exclusively an evil, nor is its prosecution a dis- 
honour. These impressions, false though they 
are, have wrought a vast and complicated amount 
of harm to man, especially to the industrious 
classes, causing these classes, that is, the great 
majority of our fellow-creatures, to be regarded, 
and consequently to be treated, even in Christian 
lands, as a pariah caste, as hereditary c hewers 
of wood and drawers of water,’ doomed by 
Providence, if not primarily by the Creator 
himself, to a low and degrading yoke, and ut- 
terly incapable of entertaining lofty sentiments, 
or rising to a higher position ; to be restrained 
therefore in every manifestation of impatience, 
lest they should temporarily gain the upper hand, 
and lay waste the fair fields of civilization ; and 
to be kept under for the safety of society, if not 
for their own safety, by social burdens and the 
depressing influences of disregard and contempt. 
A better feeling, however, regarding labour and 
labourers, is beginning to prevail : these notions, 
which breathe the very spirit of slavery whence 
they are borrowed, are in word disowned, while 
they are gradually losing their hold on the heart, 
and their influence on the life. Individuals 
rising from time to time from the lowest levels 
of social life to take, occupy, and adorn its loftiest 
posts, have irresistibly shown that there is no de- 
pression in society which the favours of God may 
not reach. Especially has a wider and more 
humane spirit begun to prevail since men have 
learnt more accurately to know, and more power- 
fully to feel, the genius and spirit of the Gospel, 
whose originator was a carpenter’s son, and whose 
heralds were Galilean fishermen. Reason and 
experience, too, in this as in all cases, have come 
to confirm divinely revealed truth, tending for- 
cibly to show that labour, if under certain cir- 
cumstances it has a curse to inflict, has also many 
priceless blessings to bestow. 

The origin of the view of labour which the 
nassage in Genesis (iii. 19) presents, may be found, 
is lias been intimated, in certain unquestionable 
acts which have not yet passed out of the sphere 
>f reality. That labour involves pain and effort 
0 man appears from an index of his feelings, 


than which none can be more certain ; for labour 
is often used as synonymous with endurance, 
trial, and grief (Gen. xxxv. 16); so Virgil 
(sEn. i. 597): — 

4 0 sola infandos Trojne miserata labores.’ 

These not unnatural convictions and feelings 
were in the primitive state of society corroborated 
by peculiar, and to some extent local, influences. 
Under an eastern sky hard labour is an almost 
intolerable as well as crushing burden, to which, 
when required, hardly any but slaves will submit. 
And the high-spirited, free, and unrestrained child 
of the desert, as well as the more tranquil, gentle, 
but not less free shepherd of the plains, may well, 
in the primeval ages, have regarded with aversion 
and stigmatised with opprobrium the hard, and 
comparatively constant, toils of the tillers of the 
ground. 

However, what is even a penalty in one stage of 
human development and in one pjart of the world, 
may, in the progress of Divine Providence, be con- 
verted into a real and lasting blessing — a blessing 
never to be forfeited unless by folly and sin. 
Certainly the rewards of labour may accumu- 
late so plenteously around human beings under 
certain conditions, that they may come to have 
their minds more frequently struck, and so more 
deeply impressed, by the advantages than by the 
evils and inconveniences of labour. Constituted 
as the frame of man is, labour is beneficial, if not 
necessary, to the unfolding of his physical powers, 
and when well apportioned to the variable degrees 
of growing strength, powerfully conduces, with 
internal impulses, to carry the body to its state of 
highest vigour and beauty, imparting meanwhile 
a sense of deep and pure animal enjoyment, and 
making food as grateful as it is nutritious, the 
final immediate result of which is found in sound 
slumbers and healthful feelings: ‘the sleep of a 
labouring man is sweet’ (Eccl. v. 12). A fine 
passage, which confirms these views, and serves to 
show that Scripture in process of time regarded 
labour otherwise than as a curse, may be found in 
Ps. ciii. 23, 21, sq., in which both labour and its 
fruits are placed among the proofs of the divine 
wisdom and bounty. 

Labour, however, like every other divine ap- 
pointment, may be perverted by misuse into an 
evil. Excessive labour is a curse. Labour apart 
from certain conditions, whose observance is 
essential to our physical well-being, entails last- 
ing miseries. Labour which is both severe, long, 
broken only by brief intervals, whether of riot or 
of sin, is an infliction as hard as it is unjust — an 
evil which no man has a right to impose on him- 
self, and which still less can society be justified 
in compelling or leading any one to endure. 

If, however, excessive labour is a crushing load, 
the absence of labour is a not less intolerable bur- 
den. Of all conditions in society, theirs is per- 
haps the most pitiable who, possessing some degree 
of mental culture, and being of refined and per- 
haps morbid sensibilities, sutler under the irre- 
mediable calamity of having nothing to do; no 
regular pursuit, that is, no need of the labour of 
either head or hands for the sustenance of the 
body or the upholding of their social state ; who 
rise in the morning not knowing to what to apply 
their flagging capabilities, and retire to rest at 
night wearied and jaded, but not solaoed by the 
consciousness of having gained or done some good. 
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These two extremes — too much labour, and too 
little or no labouT — are among the greatest of the 
social ills under which English society is at pre- 
sent suffering. They are ills which have grown 
rapidly, which are growing, and which show no 
signs of immediate diminution. They are under- 
mining the foundations of religion, which is in 
self-defence required to raise its mighty voice 
against them. A successful effort towards the 
equalization of labour would be a signal blessing 
not less to the rich than to the poor ; and is called 
for as much by the divine spirit of Christianity as 
it is by considerations drawn from the interests of 
individuals and the welfare of society. 

If enough had not already been said to establish 
this position, we could refer to the institution at 
a very early stage of the world’s history of the 
Sabbath, by which one-seventh of man’s brief life 
was rescued from labour, and appropriated to rest 
of body and to that improvement of the mind 
which tends to strengthen, invigorate, and sustain 
the entire man. To the same effect was the divine 
appointment of those numerous holidays under 
the Mosaic dispensation; and we are by no 
means sure but that the genius of the Gospel was, 
in this particular at least, better understood and 
more fully honoured in those days and under 
those forms of Christian faith which saved for the 
refreshment and recreation of the labourer many 
days during the course of the year, than it is now, 
when we appear to have solved the unhappy 
problem which asks, What is the extreme of toil 
that the human frame can bear, without regard to 
vigorous sensations or length of days ? 

In regard to the different species of labour in 
which human beings have been engaged, the 
Hebrews, like other primitive nations, appear to 
have been herdsmen before they were agricul- 
turists (Gen. iv. 2, 12, 17, 22); and the practice 
of keeping flocks and herds continued in high 
esteem and constant observance as a regular 
employment and a social condition (Judg. i. 16; 
iv. 11; Jer. 85; Luke ii. 8). The culture of 
the soil came in course of time, introducing the 
discovery and exercise of the practical arts of 
life, which eventually led to those refinements, 
both as to processes and to applications, which 
precede, if they do not create the fine arts (Gen. 
iv. ; xxvi. 12; xxxiii. 19). Agriculture, indeed, 
became the chief employment of the Hebrew 
race after their settlement in Canaan, lay at the 
very basis of the constitution, both civil and re- 
ligious, which Moses gave them, was held in 
great honour, and was carried on by the high as 
as well as the humble in position (Judg. vi. 11 ; 
1 Sam. xi. 5 ; 1 Kings xix. 19). No small care 
was bestowed on the culture of the vine, which grew 
luxuriously on the hills of Palestine (Is. v. 2, 5 ; 
Matt, xxi.33 ; Num. xiii. 24). The vintage was 
a season of jubilee (Judg. ix. 27; Jer. xxv. 30; 
Is. xvi. 10). The hills of Palestine were also 
adorned with well cultured olive-gardens, which 
produced fruit useful for food, for anointing, and for 
medicine (Is. xvii. 6 ; xxiv. 13; Deut. xxiv. 20 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; 1 Kings iv. 25 ; Hos. xiv. 6, 7). 
Attention was also given to the culture of the fig- 
tree (2 Kings xxi. 7 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 28), as 
well as of the date-palm (Lev. xxiii. 40; Judg. 
i. 16; iv. 5; xx. 33; Dent, xxxiv. 3), and also 
of balsam' (Gen. xliii. 11; Ezek. xxvii. 17; 
xxxv ii. 25 ; Jer. viii. 22). For the rise and 


progress of various kinds of hand labour among 
the people of Israel, see Handicraft. — J. R. B. 

LACHISH (E”? 1 ? ; Sept. Ad^s), a city in the 
south of Judah, in the plain between Adoraim 
and Azekah (Josh. x. 3, 5, 31 ; xv. 39.) It was 
rebuilt and fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 
9), and seems after that time to have been re- 
garded as one of the strongest fortresses of the 
kingdom of Judah, having for a time braved the 
assaults of the Assyrian army under Sennacherib 
(2 Kings xviii. 17 ; xix. 8; 2 Chron. xxxii. 9). 
Eusebius and Jerome place it seven Roman 
miles from Eleutheropolis towards the south. 
There has not been any more recent notice of 
the place, and no modem vestige of the name 
or site has been discovered. 

LAISH. [Dan.] 

LAKES. [Palestine.] 

LAMECH 01$ ; Sept. A dfxe X ), son of 
Methusael, and father of Jabal, Jubal, Tubal - 
cain, and Naamah (Gen. iv. 18,24, &c.). He 
is recorded to have taken two wives, Adah and 
Zillah ; and there appears no reason why the fact 
should have been mentioned, unless to point him 
out as the author of the evil practice of polygamy. 
The manner in which the sons of Lamech distin- 
guished themselves as the inventors of useful arts, 
is mentioned under their several names. The 
most remarkable circumstance in connection with 
Lamech is the poetical address which he is very 
abruptly introduced as making to his wives. This 
is not only remarkable in itself, but is the first and 
most ancient piece of poetry in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ; and, indeed, the only example of Antedi- 
luvian poetry extant : — 

‘ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ! 

Wives of Lamech, receive my speech! 

If I slew a man to my wounding, 

And a young man — to my hurt : 

If Cain was avenged seven times, 

Then Lamech. — seventy times seven.’ 

This exhibits the parallelism and other charac- 
teristics of Hebrew poetry, the development of 
which belongs to another article [Poetry]. It 
has all the appearance of an extract from an old 
poem, which we may suppose to have been handed 
down by tradition to the time of Moses. It is 
very difficult to discover to what it refers, and the 
best explanation can be nothing more than a con- 
jecture. The Jewish tradition, or rather fiction, 
is given by most commentators, and is too absurd 
to be worth relating. The speech, so far as we 
can make it out, would seem to be, as Bishop 
Lowth explains (Prcelect iv. 91), an apology for 
committing homicide, in his own defence, upon 
some man who had violently assaulted him, 
and, as it would seem, struck and wounded him : 
and he opposes a homicide of this nature to the 
wilful and inexcusable fratricide of Cain. Under 
this view Lamech would appear to have intended 
to comfort his wives by the assurance that he was 
really exposed to no danger from this act, and that 
any attempt upon his life on the part of the 
friends of the deceased would not fail to bring down 
upon them the severest vengeance (comp. Datlie 
and Rosenmiiller, in loc. ; see also Turner’s Notes 
on Genesis , p. 209). Another view, adopted by 
Shuckford in his Connection , supposes that the 
descendants of Cain had lived for a long time in 
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tear of vojigtvmro for the death of Abel from the 
family of Adam ; and that Lamocli, in order to 
persuade his wives of the groundlessness of such 
tears, used the argument in the text, i.e. if any 
one who might slay Cain, the murderer of his 
biothei, was threatened with sevenfold vengeance, 
surely they must expect a far sorer punishment 
who should presume to kill any of 11 s on the same 
account.’ This explanation, however, is less 
satisfactory than the other; for although both 
may be equally conjectural, this requires us to 
assume a greater number of circumstances. 

2. LAMECII, son of Methuselah, and father 
of Noah (Gen. v. 23-31). 

LAMENTATIONS. This hook is called by 
the Hebrews 6 how ,’ from the first word of 

the hook ; hut sometimes they call it nU'j? 
tears, or ‘ lamentation,’ in allusion to the 
mournful character of the work, of which one 
would conceive, says Bishop Lowtli, ‘ that every 
letter was written with a tear, every word the 
sound ol a broken hear!.’ From this, or rather 
from the translation of it in the Septuagint 
(Qprjvoi), conies our title of Lamentations. ° 

The ascription of the Lamentations in the title 
is of no authority in itself, hut ifs correctness has 
never been doubted. The style and manner of 
the book are those of Jeremiah, and the circum- 
stances alluded to, those by which he is known to 
have been surrounded. This reference of the 
Lamentations to Jeremiah occurs in the intro- 
ductory verse which is found in the Septuagint : 

Kcd ey<Wo fitra rb aixpaXcoTKTOrjvcu rbu 3 l(rpar]\, 
kcu 'Upov(ra\r)P ip^pcoQ^mi, iKaOia^u 'lepejulas 

KXalwv, kcu iepT]i/r)a e rbv Qp^vov tovtov ini 
< \^pov(ra\i]fx, koI e?7T6. 6 And it came to pass, 

alter Israel had been carried away captive, and 
Jerusalem was become desolate, that Jeremiah 
sat weeping, and lamented with this lamentation 
over Jerusalem, and said.’ This has been copied 
into the Arabic and Vulgate versions; but as it 
does not exist in the Hebrew, Chaldee, or Syriac, 
it was regarded by Jerome as spurious, and is 
not admitted into his version. 

It is disputed whether or not this verse existed 
in the Hebrew copies from which the translation 
of the Seventy was made. We are certainly not 
bound by its authority if disposed to question the 
conclusion which it supports. But it at least 
shows the opinion which prevailed as to the 
author, and the occasion of the book, at the time 
the translation was made. That opinion, as 
regards the author, has been admitted without 
dispute; hut there has been less unanimity re- 
specting the subject-matter of the Lamentations. 

funeral lamentations, composed by Jeremiah 
upon the death of king Josiah, are mentioned in 
2 Chion. xxxv. 25, and are there said to have 
been perpetuated by an ordinance in Israel. 
That the Lamentations thus mentioned are those 
which we now possess, has been the opinion of 
niany scholars of great eminence. Josephus 
clearly takes this view ( Antiq . x. 5. 1), as do 
Jerome ( Comment . in Zcch . iii. 11), Theodoret, 
arid others of the fathers ; and in more modern 
times, Archbishop Usher (De LXX. Interpret. ), 
Michael is (Note on Lowth’s Sac. Poet. Ilcbr . 

1 nelect. xxii.), who afterwards changed his opi- 
Major, ed. 1), and others, 
c Wette ( Einleit . § 273) is clearly of opinion 
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that the passage in 2 Chronicles refers to the 
existing Look of Lamentations, and that the 
author considered the death of Josiah as its prin- 
cipal subject. This daring writer uses so little 
ceremony with the author of the hook of Chro- 
nicles on other occasions, that his own opinion 
is not to be inferred from this admission ; and 
we are not surprised to find from what follows 
that he feels at liberty to take a different view 
from the one which lie believes the writer of Chro- 
nicles to have entertained. 

The received opinion, namely, that in accord- 
ance with the argument prefixed to the book in the 
Septuagint, is now all but universally acquiesced 
in. It is adopted by nearly all commentators, 
who, as they proceed through the book, find that 
they cannot follow out the details on any other 
supposition. Indeed, but for the reference sug- 
gested by the passage in Chronicles, no one would 
lave been likely to imagine that such expressions 
as are found in chap. i. 1,2, 3, 7, could point to 
any other circumstances than those which attended 
and followed the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians. Besides, the prophet throughout 
speaks of the city and temple of Jerusalem as 
ruined, profaned, and desolated: which certainly 
was not the case in the time of Josiah, or at his 
death. We may, under this view, regard the two 
lirst chapters as occupied chiefly with the circum- 
stances of the siege, and those immediately fol- 
lowing that event. In the third the prophet 
deplores the calamities and jiersecutions to which 
lie had himself been exposed : the fourth refers to 
the ruin and desolation of the city, and the un- 
happy lot of Zedekiah; and the fifth and last 
seems to he a sort of prayer in the name, or on 
behalf of, the Jews in their dispersion and cap- 
tivity. As Jeremiah himself was eventually 
compelled to withdraw into Egypt much against 
his will (Jer. xliii. 6), it has been suggested that 
the last chapter was possibly written there. Pa- 
reau refers chap. i. to Jer. xxxvii. 5, sqq. ; chap, 
iii. to Jer. xxxviii. 2, sqq.; chap. iv. to Jer! 
xxxix. 1, sqq., and 2 Kings xxv. 1, sqq.; chap, 
ii. to the destruction of the city and temple; 
chap. v.. is admitted to be the latest, and to refer 
to the time after that event. Ewald says that 
the situation is the same throughout, and only 
the time different. In chaps, i. and ii. we lind 
sorrow without consolation ; in chap. iii. conso- 
lation for the poet himself; in chap. iv. the 
lamentation is renewed with greater violence; 
but soon the whole people, as if urged by their 
own spontaneous impulse, fall to weeping and 
hoping’ (Die Poetischen Bucher). De Wette 
describes the Lamentations somewhat curtly, as 
‘ five songs relating to the destruction of the cily 
of Jerusalem and its temple (chaps, i. ii. iv. v.j, 
and to the unhappy lot of the poet himself (iii.). 
The historical relation of the whole cannot he 
doubted ; but yet there seems a gradual ascent in 
describing the condition of the city’ (Einleit. 

§ 273). 

Dr. Blayney, regarding both the date and 
occasion of the Lamentations as established by 
the internal evidence, adds, ‘ Nor can we admire 
too much the flow of that full and graceful pa- 
thetic eloquence, in which the author pours out 
the effusions of a patriotic heart, and piously 
weeps over the ruins of his venerable counfry’ 

0 Jeremiah , p. 376). 6 Never,’ says an unques- 
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tionable judge of these matters, ‘ was there a 
more rich and elegant variety of beautiful images 
and adjuncts, arranged together within so small 
a compass, nor more happily chosen and applied 
(Lowth, De Sac7'a Poesi Hebr. Praelect. xxii.). 

Jarchi, and some other Jewish commentators, 
fancy that the book, which, after being pub- 
licly read by Baruch, was cut to pieces by king 
Jehoiachin, and cast into the fire (Jer. xxxvi. 4, 5), 
was composed of chaps, i. ii. iv. of the Lamenta- 
tions, to which chap. v. was afterwards added. 
But this notion does not require confutation, as 
there is not a shadow of probability in its favour. 

In the ancient copies this book is supposed to 
have occupied the place which is now assigned 
to it, after Jeremiah. Indeed, from the manner 
in which Josephus reckons up the books of the 
Old Testament ( Contra Apion. i. 8), it has been 
supposed that Jeremiah and it originally formed 
but one book (Prideaux, Connection , i. 332). 
In the Bible now used by the Jews, however, the 
book of Lamentations stands in the Hagiographa, 
and among the five Megilloth, or books of Ruth, 
Esther, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s Song. They 
believe that it was not written by the gift of 
prophecy, but by the spirit of God (between 
which they make a distinction), and give this 
as a reason for not placing it among the prophets. 
It is read in their synagogues on the ninth of 
the month Ab, which is a fast for the destruction 
of the holy city. 

LAMP (TS)V, whence, perhaps, Gr. Xa/nras, 
the p being introduced in place of the Hebrew 
5D, Lat. lampas , and our lamp). Lamps are very 
often mentioned in Scripture ; but there is 
nothing to give any notion of their form. Al- 
most the only fact we can gather is, that vegetable 
oils were burnt in them, and especially, if not 
exclusively, olive-oil. This, of the finest qua- 
lity, was the oil used in the seven lamps of the 
Tabernacle (Exod. xxvii. 20). It is somewhat 
remarkable, that while the golden candlestick, 
or rather candelabrum, is so minutely described, 
not a word is said of the shape, or even the ma- 
terial, of the lamps (Exod. xxv. 37). This was, 
perhaps, because they were to be of the common 



forms, already familiarly known to the Hebrews, 
and the same probably which were used in Egypt, 


which they had just quitted. They were in this 
instance doubtless of gold, although metal is 
scarcely the best substance for a lamp. The 
golden candlestick may also suggest, that lamps 
in ordinary use were placed on stands, and where 
more than one was required, on stands with two 
or more branches. The modern Orientals, who 
are satisfied with very little light in their rooms, 
use stands of brass or wood, on which to raise the 
lamps to a sufficient height above the floor on 
which they sit. Such stands are shaped not un- 
like a tall candlestick, spreading out at the top. 
Sometimes the lamps are placed on brackets 
against the wall, made for the purpose, and often 
upon stools. Doubtless the same contrivances 
were employed by the Hebrews. 

From the fact that lamps were carried in the 
pitchers of Gideon’s soldiers, from which, at the 
end of the march, they were taken out, and borne 
in the hand (Judg. vii. 16, 20), we may with 
certainty infer that they were not, like many of 
the classical lamps, entirely open at top, but so 
shaped that the oil could not easily be spilled. 




This was remarkably the case in the Egyptian 
specimens, and is not rare in the classical. Gi- 
deon’s lamps must also have had handles ; but 
that the Hebrew lamps were always furnished 
with handles we are not bound to infer : in Egypt 
we find lamps both with and without handles. 

Although the lamp-oils of the Hebrews were 
exclusively vegetable, it is probable that animal 
fat was used, as it is at present by the Western 
Asiatics, by being placed in a kind of lamp, and 
burnt by means of a wick inserted in it. This 
we have often witnessed in districts where oil- 
yielding plants are not common. 

Cotton wicks are now used throughout Asia ; 
but the Hebrews, like the Egyptians, probably 
employed the outer and coarser fibre of flax 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat. xix. 1) ; and perhaps linen 
yarn, if the Rabbins are correct in alleging that 
the linen dresses of the priests were unravelled 
when old, to furnish wicks for the sacred lamps 
[Candlestick]. 

It seems that the Hebrews, like the modern 
Orientals, were accustomed to burn lamps over- 
night in their chambers ; and this practice may 
appear to give point to the expression of ‘ outer - 
darkness,’ which repeatedly occurs in the New 



LAMPS. 

Testament (Matt. viii. 12; xxii. 13) : the force is 
greater, however, when the contrast implied in the 
term outer is viewed with reference to the effect 
produced by sudden expulsion into the darkness 
of night from a chamber highly illuminated for 
an entertainment. This custom of burning lamps 
at night, with the eflect produced by their going 
out or being extinguished, supplies various figures 
to the sacred writers (2 Sam. xxi. 17 ; Prov. xiii. 
9; xx. 20). And, on the other hand, tire keeping 
up of a lamp s light is used as a symbol of en°- 
during and unbroken succession (1 Kings xi. 3G • 
xv. 4; Ps. cxxxii. 17). 

It appears from Matt. xxv. 1, that the Jews used 
lamps and torches in their marriage-ceremonies, 
or rather when the bridegroom came to conduct 
home the bride by night. This is still the custom 
in those parts of the East where, on account of 
the heat of the day, the bridal procession takes 
place in the night-time. The connection of lamps 
and torches with marriage-ceremonies often appears 
also in the classical poets (Homer, Iliad, vi. 
4 ? 2; Phamiss - Medea, 1027; Virg. 

Eclog. viii. 29); and indeed Hymen, the god of 
marriage, was figured as bearing a torch. The same 
connection, it may be observed, is still preserved in 
W estern Asia, even where it is no longer usual to 
bring home the bride by night. During two, or three, 
or more nights preceding the wedding, the street 
or quarter in which the bridegroom lives is illu- 
minated with chandeliers and lanterns, or witli lan- 
terns and small lamps suspended from cords drawn 
across from the bridegroom's and several other 
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houses on each side to the homes opposite ; ami «o- 

1 1 ra S1 ^ Ibigs, each (d two colours, generally 

un, n. * J 


red and green, are attached to other cords (Lane's 
Mod. Egypt . i. 201). A modem lantern much med 
on these occasions, with lamps hung about it and 
suspended from it, is represented in the rreceiiin - 
cut (Ao. 379J. The lamps used separately on mich 
occasions are represented in the following cut Xo. 
rigs. 1, 3, and 5, show very distinctly the 



shape of these lamps, with the conical receptacle 
of wood which serves to protect the flame from 
the wind. Lamps of tins kind are sometime** 
hung over doors. The shaiie in fig. 3 is aho that 
of a much-used in-door lamp. It is a small 
vessel of glass, having a small tube at the Ujttom, 
in which is stuck a wick formed of cotton twisted 
round a piece of straw : some water is jsmred in 
first, and then the oil. Lamps verv nearly of 
this shape appear on t lie Egyptian monuments, 
and they seem also to lie of glass (Wilkinson’* 
Ancient Egyptians , iii. 101 ; v. 37fi). If the 
had lamps of glass, there is no reason 
why the .Jews also might not have had them, esj e- 
cially as this material is mure pm] km* for lamp* in- 
tended to lie hung up, and therefore to cast their 
light down from ulna e. The Jews certainly iui*d 
lamps in other festivals lies ides those of marriage. 
The Roman satirist (lYrsms, Sat. v. 17p) 0V - 
pressly deserilvs them as making illuminations at 
their festivals by lamps hung up and arranged in 
an orderly manner; and theScriptur.il intimation*, 
so far as they go, agree with this description. 1 f tins 
custom had not hern so general in the ancient and 
modem East, it might have Ihvii Mi|*]tu*ni tl*.it ti,e 
Jews adopted it from the Egyptian*. v%ho, ncc» r I- 
ing to Herodotus (ii. f>2), hud a ‘ Feast of I-amj «/ 
which was celebrated at San, and, mdr» I, 
throughout the country at a certain jh*j»»ii of the 
year. 1‘he description which the }iW>*rmn v:u m 
of the lamps employ'd on tlu< occ.n . n. tL 
applies to those in modern use hIm tily d^ r l^l, 
and the concurrence of Lith thr*e miiii* r« . ( ill*.*, 
tratinu *tn ngtheiiH the j roLaldr nii*ili*i ^ < f Jr* 
usage. He fc|M'.iks of tie m a* ‘ jo • \ || > f> M r 1 
with salt and olne-oil, in which tt wl p 
and burnt during the whole in ^r}. t . * It d*^« i*m 
indent up| < ir of wlwtt nn Wwli f.— 4 \ * mm 

made; but we may rnnwimblj -ijj** tVot ti 

Ii l\ 4‘ U I II of tfl 

Tl-e l.itcr.bwt bud r\m j - | * r 

ft' i' t HUH 1 1 ir ti t in nr I > # %. \ ‘ 1 .»( J . . m " m * « 

hi hi evt r) \<*ir Mil tin* tw r«*t % .(1(11 ,,f \i r 
( huh n It w a . ho .|*d l> J' ti M . A 

l*nii in t tbl |i i n ».f tL r- fj |g f „ 

ti nijde \* r * 1 1 • | * .!«** 1 1 limy. \.» * 7 ,r M l 

lm twr -mo l»ti» tvwd l/> \%r L ,,, 

<.t laiuiA or cmn Dm t#» n u d*\ n «1( i - ■ . 

I tries < I their dnj-r#i-n Ms.n*<* 
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nah , fol. 8). Other Orientals have at this day a 
similar feast of which the ‘ Feast of Lanterns’ 
among the Chinese is, perhaps, the best known 
(Davis’s Chinese , p. 138). 

LANGUAGE. [Tongues, Confusion of.] 

LANTERN (c paws ). This word occurs only 
m John xviii. 3, where the party of men which 
went out of Jerusalem to apprehend Jesus in the 
garden of Gethsemane is described as being pro- 
vided ‘with lanterns and torches.’ In the article 
Lamp it has been shown that the Jewish lantern, 
or, if we may so call it, lamp-frame, was similar 
to that now in use among the Orientals. Another 
of the same kind is represented in the annexed 
engraving (No. 381, fig. 1). 



an extent not known among us. Such, doubtless, 
was also formerly the case; and it is therefore 



in the present engraving (No. 382). In this case 
it seems to be borne by the night-watch, or civic 


guard, and is shaped like those in common use 
among ourselves. A similar lantern is at this 
day used in Persia, and perhaps does not ma- 
terially differ from those mentioned in Scripture. 
More common at present in Western Asia is a 
large folding lantern of waxed cloth strained over 
rings of wire, with a top and bottom of tinned 
copper (No. 381, figs. 2, 3). It is usually about 
two feet long by nine inches in diameter, and is 
carried by servants before their masters, who often 
pay visits to their friends at or after supper-time. 
In many Eastern towns the municipal law for- 
bids any one to be in the streets after nightfall 
without a lantern. 

LAODICEA (AaoSuceta). There were four 
places of this name, which it may be well to dis- 
tinguish, in order to prevent them from being con- 
founded with one another. The first was in the 
western part of Phrygia, on the borders of Lydia ; 
the second, in the eastern part of the same country, 
denominated Laodicea Combusta ; the third, on 
the coast of Syria, called Laodicea ad Mare, and 
serving as the port of Aleppo ; and the fourth, in 
the same country, called Laodicea ad Libanum, 
from its proximity to that mountain. The third 
of these, that on the coast of Syria, was destroyed 
by the great earthquake of Aleppo in August, 
1822, and at the time of that event was supposed 
by many to be the Laodicea of Scripture, al- 
though in fact not less than four hundred miles 
from it. But the first named, lying on the confines 
of Phrygia and Lydia, about forty miles east of 
Ephesus, is the only Laodicea mentioned in 
Scripture, and is that one of the ‘ seven churches 
in Asia’ to which St. John was commissioned to 
deliver the awful warning contained in Rev. iii. 
14-19. The fulfilment of this warning is to be 
sought, as we take it, in the history of the Chris- 
tian church which existed in that city, and not 
in the stone and mortar of the city itself ; for it is 
not the city, but ‘the church of the Laodiceans,’ 
which is denounced. It is true that the city is 
utterly ruined ; but this is the case with innu- 
merable other towns in Asia Minor. It is the 
precise reference to the seven churches as such, 
without any other reference to the cities than as 
giving them a name, which imparts a marked dis- 
tinction to the Apocalyptic prophecies. But this 
has been little heeded by writers on the subject, 
who somewhat unaccountably seek, in the actual 
and material condition of these cities, the accom- 
plishment of spiritual warnings and denunciations. 
At the present day, would an authorized denun- 
ciation of ‘ the church in London,’ as in danger 
of being cast forth for its lukewarmness, be un- 
derstood to imply that London itself was destined 
to become a heap of ruins, with its bridges broken 
down, and its palaces and temples overthrown? 

Laodicea was the capital of Greater Phrygia, 
and a very considerable city at the time it was 
named in Scripture (Strabo, p. 578) ; but the 
frequency of earthquakes, to which this district 
has always been liable, demolished, some ages 
after, great part of the city, destroyed many of 
the inhabitants, and eventually obliged the re- 
mainder to abandon the spot altogether. Smith, 
iu his Journey to the Seven Churches (1671), was 
the first to describe the site of Laodicea. He was 
followed by Chandler and Pococke ; and the lo- 
cality lias, within the present century, been visited 
by Mr. Hartley, Mr. Arundell, and Col. Leake. 
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Laodicea is now a deserted place, called by the 
Turks Eski-hissar ( Old Castle ), a Turkish word 
cqni valent to Paleo-kastro, which the Greeks so 
frequently apply to ancient sites. From its ruins, 
Laodicea seems to have been situated upon six or 
seven hills, taking up a large extent of ground. 
To the north and north-east runs the river Lycus, 
about a mile and a half distant ; but nearer it 
is watered by two small streams, the Asopus and 
Caprus, the one to the west, and the other to the 
south-east, both passing into the Lycus, which 
hist flows into the Maeander (Smith, p. 85). 

Laodicea preserves great remains of its import- 
ance as the residence of the Roman governors of 
Asia under the emperors; namely, a stadium, in 


uncommon preservation, three theatres, one of 
which is 450 feet in diameter, and the ruins of 
several other buildings (Antiq. of Ionia , pt. ii. 
p. 32 ; Chandlers Asia Minor , c. 07). Col. Leake 
says : 4 There are few ancient sites more likely 
than Laodicea to preserve many curious remains 
of antiquity beneath the surface of the soil ; its 
opulence, and the earthquakes to which it was 
subject, rendering it probable that valuable works 
of art were often there buried beneath the ruins 
of the public and private edifices (Cicero, Epist. 
ad Antic, ii. 17; iii. 5; v. 20 ; Tacit. Anna! 
xiv, 27). And a similar remark, though in a 
lesser degree, perhaps, will apply to the other 
cities of the vale of the Maeander, as well as to 



383. [Laodicea.] 


some of those situated to the north of Mount 
Tmolus ; for Strabo (pp. 579, 028, 030) informs 
us that Philadelphia, Sardis, and Magnesia of 
Sipylus, were, not less than Laodicea and the 
cities of the Maeander as far as ApameJa at the 
sources of that river, subject to the same dreadful 
calamity ’ ( Geography of Asia Minor , p. 253). 

LAPWING, in our version, is used for 
dukiphathy a word which, occurring 
>nly in Lev. xi. 19, and Dent xiv. 18, affords 
io internal or collateral evidence to establish 
he propriety of the translation. It has been 
surmised to mean ‘double-crest;’ which is suf- 
iciently correct when applied to the hoopoe; 
>ut less so when applied to the lapwing, or the 
•ock of the woods, Tetrao U r op alias ; for which 
ord Bochart produces a more direct etymology; 
M he might have appealed to the fact, that the 
Utagan visits Syria in winter, exclusive of at 
east two species of Vterocles y or sand-grouse, 

^ hi ch probably remain all the year. But these 
tames were anciently, as well as in modern 
imes, So °lten confounded, that the Greek writers 
ven used the term Gallinacea to denote the hoo- 


poe; for Hesychius explains ti rot// in yEschylus 
by the Greek appellations of ‘ moor-cock and 
‘ mountain-cock 9 (see Bochart, in voce Duki- 
phatli ) ; and in modern languages similar mis- 
takes respecting this bird are abundant. The 
Septnagint and Vulgate agree with the Arabian 
interpreters in translating the Hebrew by 

e7 To\p, and upupa; and as the Syrian name is 
kikuphah, and the Egyptian kukuphah , both 
apparently of the same origin as dukiphath, the 
propriety of substituting hoopoe for lapwing in 
our version appears sufficiently established. 

The hoopoe is not uncommon in Palestine at 
this day, and was from remote ages a bird of 
mystery. The summit of the augural rod is said 
to have been carved in the form of an hoopoe's 
head ; and one of the kind is still used by Indian 
gosseins, and even Armenian bishops, attention 
being no doubt drawn to tin* bird by its pecu- 
liarly arranged black and white bars upon a de- 
licate vinous fawn-colour, and further embellished 
with a beautiful fan-shaped crest of the same 
colour, tipped with white and black. Its appel- 
lations in all languages appear to In* either imita- 
tions of the bird's voice, or indications of its filthy 

^ ‘2 
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habits ; which, however, modern ornithologists 
deny, or do not notice. In Egypt these birds are 



numerous ; forming, probably, two species, the one 
permanently resident about human habitations, 
the other migratory, and the same that visits 
Europe. The latter wades in the mud when the 
Nile has subsided, and seeks for worms and in- 
sects ; and the former is known to rear its young 
so much immersed in the shards and fragments of 
beetles, &c. as to cause a disagreeable smell 
about its nest, which is always in holes or in 
hollow trees. Though an unclean bird in the 
Hebrew law, the common migratory hoopoe is 
eaten in Egypt, and sometimes also in Italy; 
but the stationary species is considered inedible. 
It is unnecessary to give further description of a 
bird so well known as the hoopoe, which, though 
not common, is nevertheless an annual visitant 
of England, arriving soon after the cuckoo. — 

C. H. S. 

LATINISMS. This word, which properly 
signifies idioms or phraseology peculiar to the 
Latin tongue, is extended by Biblical critics so as 
to include also the Latin words occurring in the 
Greek Testament. It is but reasonable to expect 
the existence of Latinisms in the language of 
every country subdued by the Romans. The in- 
troduction of their civil and military officers, of 
settlers, and merchants, would naturally be fol- 
lowed by an infusion of Roman terms, &c., into 
the language of their new subjects. There would 
be many new things made known to some of them, 
for which they could find no corresponding word 
in their own tongues. The circumstance that the 
proceedings in courts of law were, in every part of 
the Roman empire, conducted in the Latin lan- 
guage, would necessarily cause the introduction 
of many Roman words into the department of 
law, as might be amply illustrated from the pre- 
sent state of the juridical language in every coun- 
try once subject to the Romans, and among others, 
our own. Valerius Maximus (ii. 2. 2), indeed, 
records the tenacity of the 'ancient Romans for 
their language in their intercourse with the Greeks, 
and their strenuous endeavours to propagate it 
through all their dominions. The Latinisms in 
the New Testament are of three kinds, consisting 
(1) of Latin words in Greek letters ; (2) of Latin 
senses of Greek words ; and (3) of those forms of 
speech which are more properly called Latinisms. 
The following may suffice as examples of each 
of these : First, Latin words in Greek characters : 
acraapiov, 4 farthing,’ from the Latin assarius 
(Matt. x. 29). This word is used likewise by 


Plutarch, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Athe- 
nseus, as may be seen in Wetstein, in loc. K rjuaos, 
census (Matt. xvii. 25): Kevrvplov, centurio (Mark 
xv. 39), &c. : Aeyecbv, legio, ‘ legion’ (Matt. xxvi. 
53). Polybius (b.c. 150) has also adopted the 
Roman military terms (vi. 17) 1616. 'SireKov- 
Aarup, speculator , ‘ a spy,’ from speculor , * to 
look about or, as Wahl and Schleusner think, 
from spiculum , the weapon carried by the specu- 
lator. The word describes the emperor's life- 
guards, who, among other duties, punished the con- 
demned ; lienee 4 an executioner ’ (Mark vi. 27), 
margin, 4 one of his guard (comp. Tacitus, Hist. 
i. 25; Joseph. Be Bell. Jud . i. 33. 7 ; Seneca, 
Be Ira , i. 16). MaKeAAov, from macellum , 4 a mar- 
ket-place for flesh’ (1 Cor. x. 25). As Corinth 
was now a Roman colony, it is only consistent to 
find that the inhabitants had adopted this name 
for their public market, and that Paul, writing to 
them, should employ it. MiAiov (Matt. v. 41). 
This word is also used by Polybius (xxxiv. 11.8) 
and Strabo (v. p. 332). Secondly, Latin senses 
of Greek words : as uapiros (Rom. xv. 28), 4 fruit,’ 
where it seems to be used in the sense of emolu - 
mentum , 4 gain upon money lent,’ &c. : ti tcuvos, 
4 praise,’ in the juridical sense of elogium , a tes- 
timonial either of honour or reproach (1 Cor. iv. 
5). Thirdly, those forms of speech which are pro- 
perly called Latinisms : as fiovAipevos rep ox Ac^ 
t b iKCLvbv Troirjtfcu , 4 willing to content the people’ 
(Mark xv. 15), which corresponds to the phrase 
satisfacere alicui : AajSefj/ rb tuavbv tt apa, 4 to take 
security of,’ satis accipere ah (Acts xvii. 9) : 55s 
ipyaalau, 4 give diligence,’ da operam (Luke xii. 
58) ; the phrase remittere ad alium judicem is 
retained in Luke xxiii. 15 ; cru ttyei, 4 see thou to 
that,’ tu videris (Matt, xxvii. 4) (Aricler, Herme- 
neut . Biblica , Viennse, 1813, p. 99; Michaelis’ 
Introduction to the New Testament , by Marsh, 
Cambridge, 1793, vol. i. part i. p. 163, sqq.). 
The importance of the Latinisms in the Greek 
Testament consists in this, that, as we have partly 
shown (and the proof might be much extended), 
they are to be found in the best Greek writers of the 
same era . Their occurrence, therefore, in the New 
Testament adds one thread more to that compli- 
cation of probabilities with which the Christian 
history is attended. Had the Greek Testament 
been free from them, the objection, though recon- 
dite, would have been strong. At the same time 
the subject is intricate, and admits of much dis- 
cussion. Dr. Marsh disputes some of the instances 
adduced by Michaelis (lit supra , p. 431, sqq.). 
Dresigius even contends that there are no Latin- 
isms in the New Testament (Be Latinismis , 
Leipsig, 1726; and see his Vindicice Bissei'ta- 
tionis de Latini Sims'). Even Aricler allows that 
some instances adduced by him may have a 
purely Greek origin. Truth, as usual, lies in the 
middle, and there are, no doubt, many irre- 
fragable instances of Latinisms, which will amply 
repay the attention of the student (see Georgii 
Hierocrit. de Latinismis Novi Test. Witteberg, 
1733; Kypke, Observ. Sacr . ii. 219, Wratis. 
1755; Pritii Introductio in Led. Nov. Test . , 
p. 207. sqq. Leips. 1722. Winer refers also to 
Wernsdorf, Be Christo Latine loquente , p. 19; 
Jahn’s Archiv. ii. iv. ; Olearius, Be Stylo JSov. 
Test. p. 368, sqq.; Jnchofer, Sacrce Latinitatis 
Historia , Prag. 1742; s eeBibl. ReaLWorterbuch , 
art. Homer , Romisches , &c.). — J. F. D. 
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LAVER pV? and T3 ; Sept, Kovrpiv ), a 
basin to contain the water used by the priests in 
their ablutions during their sacred ministrations. 
There was one of brass (fabricated out of 
the metal mirrors which the women brought 
from Egypt, Exod. xxxviii. 8). It had a Moot’ 
or base, which, from the manner in which ‘ the 
laver and its loot’ are mentioned, must have 
been a conspicuous feature, and was perhaps se- 
parable from the basin itself for the purpose of 
removal. We are not informed of the size or 
shape of this laver; but it appears to have been 
large. It stood between the altar of burnt- 
o tie rings and the door of the tabernacle (Exod. 
xxx. 18-21 ; xl. 30-32). The water of this laver 
seems to have served the double purpose of 
washing the parts of the sacrifices, and the hands 
and feet of the priests. But in the temple of Solo- 
mon, when the number of both priests and victims 
had greatly increased, ten lavers were used for 
the sacrifices, and the molten sea for the personal 
ablutions of the priests (2 Chron. iv. 6). These 
lavers are more minutely described than that of 
the tabernacle. So far as can be made out from 
the description, they consisted of a square base 
or stand mounted upon rollers or wheels, and 
adorned with figures of palm-trees, cherubim, 
lions, and oxen. The stand doubtless formed a 
hollow basin for receiving the water which fell 
from the laver itself, and which appears to have 
been drawn from it by means of cocks (1 Kings 
vii. 27-39). The form of the lavers is not men- 
tioned ; hut it is stated that each of them con- 
tained forty baths, or, according to the usual 
computation, about 300 English gallons. From 
the manner in which the bases of the lavers are 
described, it is evident that they were regarded 
as admirable works of art ; but it is difficult to 
follow out the details which are given. T1 lis is 
evinced by the great discrepancy in the different 
figures, drawn from the descriptions which are 
given by Lamy, Calmet, and Vi llal pandas. 

In the second temple there appears to have 
been only one laver. Of its size or shape we 
have no information, but it was probably like 
those of Solomon's temple. 

LAW (iVyiFl ; Gr. vinos') means a rule of con- 
duct enforced by an authority superior to that of the 
moral beings to whom it is given. The word law 
is sometimes also employed in order to express 
not only the moral connection between free agents 
of an inferior and others of a superior power, but 
also in order to express the nexus causalis , the 
connection between cause and effect in inanimate 
nature. However, the expression law of nature , 
lex naturcc, is improper and figurative. The 
term laio implies, in its strict sense, spontaneity, 
or the power of deciding between right and wrong, 
and of choosing between good and evil, as well 
on the part of the lawgiver, as on the part of those 
who have to regulate their conduct according to 
his dictates. It frequently signifies not merely 

an individual rule of conduct, as r6um min, 

the law of burnt offering ; mbrn min (Lev. 
xii. 2), the law concerning the conduct of 
women after childbirth ; JTV^Dn HUH, the 
law concerning the conduct of persons afilicted 
with leprosy (Lev. xiv. 2) ; min, the 

description of a building to be erected by an 


architect: — but it signifies also a whole body of 
legislation; as HUH (1 Kings ii. 3; 

2 Kings xxiii. 25; Ezra iii. 2), the law given 
by Moses, which, in reference to its divine origin, 
is called mm min, the law of Jehovah (Ps. 
xix. 8; xxxvii. 31; Isa. v. 21; xxx. 9). In 
the latter sense it is called, by way of eminence, 
min.n, THE law (Deut. i. 5 ; iv. 8, 44; xvii. 
IS, 19; xxvii. 3, 8). If not the substance of 
legislation, but rather the external written code 
in which it is contained is meant, the following 
terms are employed: HCTD min HDD (2 Kings 
xiv. 6 ; Isa. vim 31 ; xxiii. G) ; HIPP min 1BD 

or min *1SD (Josh. xxiv. 26). 

Iii a wider sense the word vipos, ‘ law/ is em- 
ployed in order to express any guiding or direct- 
ing power, originating from the nature of any- 
thing existing. The apostolic use of the word 
has been well expressed by Claudius Guilliaud 
in his work, In Omnes Pauli Epistolas Col - 
latio , ]). 21. Law is a certain power restraining 
from some, and impelling to other things or 
actions. Whatever has such a power, and exer- 
cises any sway over man, may be called law, in 
a metaphorical sense. Thus the Apostle (Rom. 
vii. 23) calls the right impulses and the sanctified 
will of the mind, vipos too vois, the law of the 
mind; and the perverse desire to sin which is 
inherent in our members, vipos iv ro?s pix ecrq 
the laiv in the members. In the same manner 
he calls that power of faith which certainly 
governs the whole man, since the actions of every 
man are swayed by his convictions, vipos 7 ti(T- 
T 6cos, the law of faith. So, the power and 
value ascribed to ceremonies, or rather to all 
outward acts, he designates vipos toov ivroXoov, 
the law of precepts. 

Similar expressions are, vipos rrfs apaprlas, 
the law of sin (Rom. vii. 23) ; vipos too ttvzv- 
paros, the law of the Spirit (viii. 2) ; vipos 
8iKcuo(rvr7)s, the law of righteousness (ix. 31) ; 
vipos too avdpos , the authority of the husband 
over his wife (vii. 2 ) ; vipos iAevOzpias (James 
i. 25; ii. 12), the holy impulse created by the 
sense of spiritual liberty. 

If, however, the word vipos alone is used, it is al- 
most invariably equivalent to 6 vipos Mcoaicos: and 
ol iv tco vip(p are the subjects of the Mosaical 
theocracy, viz., the Jews, who practise the ava- 
yvcoais too vipov, the reading of the law (Acts 
xiii. 15), are ZrjXcojai too vipov (xxi. 20), rriptlv 
(xv. 5, 24), or tyvKacraeiv, tt oieiv (Rom. ii. 14), 
7 rpd(T(T€LV (ii. 25), rbv vipov (Acts xxi. 24), 
zealots for the observance and performance of 
the law , although they debate often irzpl £V?t 77- 
pdroov too vipov avraiv, about mere legal quib- 
bles; so that, as mere hearers, they cannot expect 
the blessings promised to the doers ot the law. 
D^Dtyoi nv n niso nny, paprvpia 5uccu- 

dipaTCL, ivroXal , Kpipara , KpiatLS, tt poaraypara, 
are the various precepts contained in the law, 

nil n, vipos . . 

The law is especially embodied 111 the last 
four books of the Pentateuch. In Exodus, Le- 
viticus, and Numbers, there is perceptible some 
arrangement of the various precepts, although 
they are not brought into a system. In Deuter- 
onomy the law or legislation contained in the 
three preceding books is repeated with slight 
, modifications. The whole legislation has for its 
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manifest object, to found a theocratical hierarchy. 
We here use the word hierarchy without mean- 
ing to express that the Mosaical legislation was 
like some later hierarchies falsely so-called, in 
which it was attempted to carry into effect 
selfish and wicked plans,: by passing them off 
as being of divine appointment. In the Mosaical 
hierarchy the aim is manifest, viz. to make that 
which is really holy {rb Up6i /) prevail ; while in 
the false hierarchies of later times the profanest 
selfishness has been rendered practicable by giv- 
ing to its manifestations an appearance of holi- 
ness calculated to deceive the multitude. 

In the Mosaical legislation the priests certainly 
exercise a considerable authority as external 
ministers of holiness; but we find nothing to be 
compared with the sale of indulgences in the 
Romish church. There occur, certainly, instances 
of gross misdemeanour on the part of the priests, 
as, for instance, in the case of the sons of Eli ; 
but proceedings originating in the covetousness 
of the priests were never authorized or sanctioned 
by the law. In the Mosaical legislation almost 
the whole amount of taxation was paid in the 
form of tithe, which was employed in maintaining 
the priests and Levites as the hierarchical office- 
bearers of government, in supporting the poor, 
and in providing those things which were used in 
sacrifices and sacrificial feasts. 

The taxation by tithe, exclusive of almost all 
other taxes, is certainly the most lenient and most 
considerate which has ever anywhere been adopted 
or proposed. It precludes the possibility of at- 
tempting to extort from the people contributions 
beyond their power, and it renders the taxation of 
each individual proportionate to his possessions ; 
and even this exceedingly mild taxation was 
apparently left to the conscience of each person. 
This we infer from there never occurring in the 
Bible the slightest vestige either of persons having 
been sued or goods distrained for tithes, and only 
an indication of curses resting upon the neglect 
of paying them. Tithes were the law of the land, 
and nevertheless they were not recovered by law, 
during the period of the Tabernacle and of the 
first Temple. It is only during the period of the 
second Temple, when a general demoralization 
had taken place, that tithes were farmed and sold, 
and levied by violent proceedings, in which re- 
fractory persons were slain for resisting the levy. 
But no recommendation or example of such pro- 
ceedings occurs in the Bible. This seems to indi- 
cate that the propriety of paying these lenient and 
beneficial taxes was generally felt ; so much so, 
that there were few, or perhaps no defaulters, and 
that it was considered inexpedient on the part of 
the recipients to harass the needy. 

Besides the tithes there was a small poll-tax, 
amounting to half a shekel for each adult male. 
This tax was paid for the maintenance of the 
sanctuary. In addition to this, the first-fruits and 
the first-born of men and cattle augmented the 
revenue. The first-born of men and of unclean 
beasts were to be redeemed by money. To this 
may be added some fines paid in the shape of sin- 
offerings, and also the vows and free-will offerings. 

The Mosaical legislation is the further develop- 
ment of the covenant between Jehovah and Abra- 
ham. It is a politico-religious institution given 
to a nation of freeholders. The fundamental 
laws of this constitution are, I. Jehovah alone is 


God, and the invisible King of the nation (comp. 
Josephus, Contra Apionem , ii. 16). 

II. The nation is the peculiar property of 
Jehovah, its King ; and it is therefore bound to 
avoid all uncleanness, as well moral as phy- 
sical defilement, which must result from inter- 
mixture with foreign nations who are not sub- 
jects of the theocracy. A confederacy with these 
nations is accordingly forbidden (Exod. xxiii. 32, 
and xxxiv. 12). 

III. The whole territory of the state was to be so 
distributed that each family shouldhave afreehold, 
which was intended to remain permanently the in- 
heritance of this family, and which, even if sold, was 
to return at stated periods to its original owners. 
Since the whole population consisted of families 
of freeholders, there were, strictly speaking, neither 
citizens, nor a profane or lay-nobility, nor lords 
temporal. We do not overlook the fact that there 
were persons called heads, elders, princes, dukes, 
or leaders among the Israelites ; that is, persons 
who by their intelligence, character, wealth, and 
other circumstances, were leading men among 
them, and from whom even the seventy judges 
were chosen, who assisted Moses in administering 
justice to the nation. But we have no proof 
that there was a nobility enjoying similar pre- 
rogatives like those which are connected with 
birth in several countries of Europe, sometimes in 
spite of mental and moral disqualifications. W e 
do not find that, according to the Mosaical con- 
stitution, there were hereditary peers temporal. 
Even the inhabitants of towns were freeholders, 
and their exercise of trades seems to have been 
combined with, or subordinate to, agricultural 
pursuits. The only nobility was that of the tribe 
of Levi, and all the lords were lords spiritual, 
the descendants of Aaron. The priests and 
Levites were ministers of public worship, that 
is, ministers of Jehovah the King ; and as such, 
ministers of state, by whose instrumentality the 
legislative as well as the judicial power was 
exercised. The poor were mercifully considered, 
but beggars are never mentioned. Hence it 
appears that as, on the one hand, there was no lay 
nobility, so, on the other, there was no mendicity. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the Mosaical consti- 
tution, which, however, was certainly consider- 
ably modified after its original perfection had 
been sacrificed to the popular clamour for a 
visible king. 

Owing to the rebellious spirit of the Israelites, 
the salutary injunctions of their law were so fre- 
quently transgressed, that it could not procure 
for them that degree of prosperity which it was 
calculated to produce among a nation of faithful 
observers ; but it is evident that the Mosaical 
legislation, if truly observed, was more fitted to 
promote universal happiness and tranquillity 
than any other constitution, either ancient or 
modern. It has been deemed a defect that there 
were no laws against infanticide ; but it may well 
be observed, as a proof of national prosperity, that 
there are no historical traces of this crime; and 
it would certainly have been preposterous to give 
laws against a crime which did not occur, especi- 
ally as the general law against murder, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill,’ was applicable to this species also. 
The words of Josephus {Contra Apionem , ii. 24), 
Kal yvvaiQv aTrsiTTzv p'fjT* ap$\ovv rb airapei /, 
pv)T € SuMpOelpenr aWa $} v (pavdrj, tskvotovos 
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hi/ (b) $vxh 1 ' cHpavi^ovcra Kal ytvos eA arrovaa, 
can only mean tluit the crime was against the 
spirit of the Mosaical law. An express verbal 
prohibition of this kind is not extant. There 
occur also no laws and regulations about wills 
and testamentary dispositions, although there are 
sutlicient historical facts to prove that the next of 
kin was considered the lawful heir, that primo- 
geniture was deemed of the highest importance, 
and that if there were no male descendants, fe- 
males inherited the freehold property. We learn 
from the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews (ix. 16, 
17), that the Jews disposed of property by wills; 
but it seems that in the times of Moses, and for 
some period after him, all Israelites died intes- 
tate. However, the word diaOrjKTj, as used in 
Matthew, Mark, Acts, Romans, Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, and repeatedly in the 
Hebrews, implies rather a disposition, arrange- 
ment, agreement between parties, than a will in 
the legal acceptation of the term. 

There are no laws concerning guardians, and 
none against luxurious living. The inelliciency 
of sumptuary laws is now generally recognised, 
although renowned legislators in ancient times, 
arid in the middle ages, displayed on this subject 
their wisdom falsely so called. Neither are there 
any laws against suicide. Hence we infer that 
suicide was rare, as we may well suppose in a 
nation of small freeholders, and that the ineffi- 
ciency of such laws was understood. 

The Mosaical legislation recognises the human 
dignity of women and of slaves, and particularly 
enjoins not to slander the deaf nor mislead the 
blind. 

The laws of Moses against crimes are severe, 
but not cruel. The agony of the death of cri- 
minals was never artilicially protracted, as in 
some instances was usual in various countries 
of Europe, even in the present century ; nor was 
torture employed in order to compel criminals to 
confess their crimes, as was done in the kingdom 
of Hanover as late as 1817, under the reign of 
George III., and where the law of torture is per- 
haps not yet abolished. Forty was the maximum 
number of stripes to be inflicted. This maxi- 
mum was adopted for the reason expressly stated, 
that the appearance of the person punished should 
not become horrible, or, as J. D. Michaelis ren- 
ders it, burnt , which expresses the appearance of 
a person unmercifully beaten ; while, in this 
Christian country, in the present year, a guilty 
soldier was sentenced to sutler 120 stripes. 

Moses expressly enjoined not to reap the corners 
of fields, in consideration of the poor, of persons 
of broken fortunes, and even of the beasts of 
| the field. 

Punishments were inflicted, in order specially 
to express the sacred indignation of the Divine 
Lawgiver against wilful transgression of his 
I commandments, and not for any purposes of hu- 
I man vengeance, or for the sake of frightening 
I other criminals. 

I In lawsuits very much was left to the discre- 
I tion of the judges, whose position greatly re- 
I sembled that of a permament jury, who had not 
I merely to decide whether a person was guilty, 
I but who frequently had also to award the amount 
I of punishment to be inflicted. 

In some instances the people at large were 
I appealed to, in order to inflict summary punish- 


ment by stoning the criminal to death. This 
was in fact the most usual mode of execution. 
Other modes of execution, also, such as burning, 
were always public, and conducted with the co- 
operation of the people. Like every human 
proceeding, this was liable to abuse, but not 
to so much abuse as our present mode of con- 
ducting lawsuits, which, on account of their cost- 
liness, often aflbrd hut little protection to persons 
in narrow circumstances. 

In the Old Testament we do not hear of a 
learned profession of the law. Lawyers (pojuukoI) 
are mentioned only after the decline of the Mo- 
saical institutions had considerably advanced. 
As, however, certain laws concerning contagion 
and purification were administered by the priests, 
these might be called lawyers. They, however, 
did not derive their maintenance from the ad- 
ministration of these laws, but were supported 
by glebe-lands, tithes, and portions of the sacri- 
ficial offerings. It is, indeed, very remarkable, 
that in a nation so entirely governed by law, 
there were no lawyers forming a distinct profes- 
sion, and that the vopuKoi of a later age were not 
so much remarkable for enforcing the spirit of the 
law, as rather for ingeniously evading its injunc- 
tions, by leading the attention of the people from 
its spirit to a most minute literal fulfilment of its 
letter. The Jews divide the whole Mosaical law 
into (313 precepts, of which 248 are allinnative 
and 365 negative. The number of the affirma- 
tive precepts corresponds to the 248 members 
of which, according to Rabbinical anatomy, the 
whole human body consists. The number of the 
negative precepts corresponds to the 365 days 
of the solar year; or, according to the Rabbinical 
work Brandspiegel (which lias been published in 
Jewish German at Cracow and in other places), 
the negative precepts agree in number with the 
365 veins which, they say, are found in the hu- 
man body. Hence their logic concludes that if 
on each day each member of the human body 
keeps one affirmative precept and abstains from 
one thing forbidden, the whole law, and not the 
decalogue alone, is kept. The whole law is some- 
times called by Jewish writers Theriot) s, which 
word is formed from the Hebrew letters that 
are employed to express the number 613; viz. 
400 = n 4- 200=^+l0 = '» + 3=5. Hence 613 

theriog . Women are subject to the 

negative precepts or prohibitions only, and not to 
the affirmative precepts or injunctions. This 
exception arises partly from their nature, and 
partly from their being subject to the authority 
of husbands. According to some Rabbinical 
statements women are subject to 100 precepts 
only, of which 6 1 are negative and 36 affirmative. 
The number 613 corresponds also to the num- 
ber of letters in the decalogue. Others are in- 
clined to find that there are 620 precepts accord- 
ing to the numerical value of the word ~irD = 
crown; viz., 400 = n+200=n+20 =D ; and 
others, again, observe that the numerical value 
of the letters m ID, law , amounts only to 611. 
The first in order of these laws is found in 
Gen. i. 27, 12TI TlS, be fruitful and multiply . 
The transgressor of this law is, according to Rabbi 
Eliezer, as wicked as a murderer. lie who is 
still unmarried at twenty years of age is a trans- 
gressor ; and the law is landing upon every man, 
according to Schamai, until he lias two sons ; or, 
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according to Hillel, one son and one daughter 
(compare Juris Hebrceorum leges , ductu Rabbi 
Levi Barzelonitae, auctore J. Henrico Hottinger). 

The Jews assert that, besides the written law , 
30336 ? min, vigos tyy pacpos, which may be 
translated into other languages, and which is 
contained in the Pentateuch, there was com- 
municated to Moses on Mount Sinai an oral 

laic, ns b)}2& nmn, vi^os &ypa<pos, which 
was subsequently written down, together with 
many Rabbinical observations, and is contained 
in the twelve folio volumes which now consti- 
tute the Talmud, and which the Jews assert can- 
not be, or at least ought not to be, translated 
[Talmud]. 

The present article is, of course, closely inter- 
woven with the contents of a number of others 
which in this Cyclopaedia have preceded, or which 
follow it in alphabetical order, such as Adultery, 
Blood-revenge, Decalogue, Deuteronomy, Divorce, 
Exodus, Gospel, Leviticus, Marriage, Moses, 
Murder, Pentateuch, Retaliation, Robbery, Sab- 
bath, Slavery, Theft, &c. &c. It is, indeed, both 
unnecessary and impracticable to exhaust in this 
place all that might with propriety be brought 
under the head of Law. We therefore make no 
such attempt, but refer our readers to the cognate 
articles for further information. The chief point 
here to be considered, is the authority ascribed in 
the Bible itself to law in general, and to Biblical 
law in particular. The misconceptions on this 
subject prevalent in the religious world are the 
more surprising, since many distinguished eccle- 
siastical teachers of various periods, and among 
these St. Augustine of the fourth and fifth, and the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century, have stated 
the Biblical doctrine respecting the law with par- 
ticular clearness. 

The great importance ascribed by the Reformers 
to the right understanding of the law is thus tersely 
expressed by Philip Melancthon : ‘ Haec demum 
Christiana cognitio est, scire quod lex poscat, 
unde faciendse legis vim, unde peccati gratiam 
petas, quomodo labascentem animam adversus 
daemonem, carnem, et mundum erigas, quomodo 
adfiictam conscientiam consoleris.’ ‘ This alone is 
Christian knowledge, to be acquainted with the 
demands of the law, to know whence to obtain 
the power requisite for fulfilling the law, and 
whence to obtain pardon for sins committed ; to 
know how to raise up the drooping soul against 
the devil, the flesh, and the world, and how to 
comfort the afflicted conscience. 5 

Christ and the Apostles express themselves 
respecting the authority of the law so variously, 
that in order to reconcile their apparent con- 
tradictions, the divines of various Christian de- 
nominations have usually felt themselves com- 
pelled to distinguish between different portions of 
the law, some of which, they assert, were abo- 
lished by Christ, while they maintain that 
others were established by him. For instance, 
when Christ says, in the sermon on the mount, 
that he was not come to destroy the law and the 
prophets, but to fulfil them, it has usually been 
asserted that he meant this merely in reference 
to the moral law, but that he nevertheless abo- 
lished the ceremonial and civil law of the Jews. 
And again, when he declines to enter into the 
debate pending between the Samaritans and the 


Jews, concerning the proper place where God 
ought to be worshipped ; when he states as the 
reason for not entering into this debate, that God 
is a Spirit and that his true worshippers must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth; when he pro- 
mises a Comforter, the Spirit of truth, who would 
lead his true disciples into all truth; and when 
he indicates that this would be the period up to 
which the law would remain in force, namely, 
until all things are fulfilled — divines usually say 
that this future cessation of the law under the 
authority of the Spirit could never apply to the 
moral, but only to the ceremonial and the civil 
law. In a similar manner the abolition of the 
law, most clearly set forth in the epistles of Paul 
to the Romans and the Galatians, where the 
apostle teaches that Christians are as free from the 
authority of the law as the widow is free from the 
authority of her deceased husband, and as the 
adult is free from the authority of the schoolmaster 
who ruled his infancy, is said to apply only to 
the ceremonial and civil, but not to the moral 
law ; while the latter alone is held to be referred 
to when the Apostle, in apparent contradiction to 
the general tenor of his epistles, says that ‘ we 
establish the law by faith’ (Rom. iii. 31). 

Against this convenient mode of overcoming 
the difficulty the following observations may be 
adduced : I. Neither Christ nor the Apostles 
ever distinguish between the moral, the ceremonial, 
and the civil law, when they speak of its esta- 
blishment or its abolition. 

II. They even clearly indicate that the moral 
law is by no means excepted when they speak of 
the abolition of the law in general. Thus, for 
instance, St. Paul, after having stated that the law 
is not incumbent upon the righteous, guards us 
against misunderstanding him, as if this referred 
to the ceremonial law alone ; for he specifies 
various transgressors to whom the law is given, 
and who are restrained by the same. The trans- 
gressors mentioned by St. Paul are not those of 
the ceremonial, but of the moral law. ‘But we 
know that the law is good, if a man use it law- 
fully ; knowing this, that the law is not made for 
a righteous man, but for the lawless and disobe- 
dient, for the ungodly and for sinners, for un- 
holy and profane, for murderers ot lathers and 
murderers of mothers, for man-slayers, for whore- 
mongers, for them that defile themselves with 
mankind, for men-stealers, for liars, for perjured 
persons, and if there be any other thing that is 
contrary to sound doctrine 1 (1 Tim. i. 8-10). If 
it had been the intention of the Apostle to incul- 
cate that the righteous or the Christian believers 
were exempt from the observance of the ceremonial 
law, the examples taken from the transgressors of 
the moral law would not have illustrated, but 
obscured the subject. W hoever mentions mur- 
derers, whoremongers, men-stealers, liars, and 
perjurers, undoubtedly refers to the moral rather 
than to the ceremonial law. And whoever says 
that the law against the crimes alluded to has 
been abolished, cannot be supposed to speak of the 
ceremonial law only. And when Christ, in his first 
public sermon, declares that not a tittle of the 
law shall perish until all things are fulfilled, he 
cannot be supposed to mean that two-thirds of the 
law, viz., the civil and the ceremonial, perished 
eighteen centuries ago. 

The foregoing observations are intended to in- 
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duce the reader not hastily to reject our position, 
that the prevalent doctrine concerning the law is 
not the doctrine of Christ, nor that of St. Paul. 
Nor is it that of St. Augustine, nor of Luther, 
Melancthon, and other teachers of the church, 
who felt no interest in paring truth down to 
meet, the preconceived notions of congregations, 
but. who endeavoured in their respective ages to 
receive revealed truth faithfully as it was given, 
and to communicate it in an unadulterated 
manner, in words as clear as the abstract nature 
of the subject will allow. 

In order to reconcile the apparent contradic- 
tions between the various dicta of the New 
Testament concerning the authority of the law, 
we must not commence, as is usually done, 
namely, by distinguishing the matter of the 
law, but the form or manner in which it is 
binding or obligatory. He who said that not a 
jot or a tittle of the law should perish until all 
things were fulfilled, certainly could not mean 
that more than two-thirds of the law were abo- 
lished, but intended forcibly to express the idea 
that, in a certain sense, by bis instrumentality, 
the whole law, without any exception, had ob- 
tained an increased authority. On the other 
band, when the Apostle says, A oyi£6(xe6a ovv 
7 Tl<JT€l $lKCLLOV(rdcU 6.vQpU)TTOV, X^P^ CpyCOF vAyOV, 

Therefore we conclude that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the laio (Rom. iii. 
2S), lie cannot mean anything else but that, in 
a certain sense, the whole law, without any ex- 
ception, is not binding upon the faithful. We, 
therefore, conceive that in order to reconcile the 
apparent, but merely apparent, contradictions of 
tiie New Testament, we must distinguish not so 
much the various materials, ritual, civil, and 
moral, of which the law is composed, as the 
various manners in which its modus obliyandi 
may exist. 

The authority which other beings may exercise 
upon us is two-fold : it is either nomothetical or 
didactical. The nomothetical authority, which 
a book, or the living voice of another moral 
being may exercise upon us, is either such that it 
precludes the exercise of our own judgment, like 
that which Pythagoras is said to have exercised 
upon his disciples, who were in the habit of 
settling all their disputes, as by a final reason 
from which there was no appeal, by avrbs e<pa , he 
has said so ; or the authority is such as to excite 
the faculties of the listener, so that he perceives 
the necessity of the truth communicated. In this 
last case the authority exercised is not nomothe- 
tical, but didactical . The college-tutor who 
meets the question, how minus multiplied by 
minus can give plus, by 4 Upon my honour, gen- 
tlemen, it is so,’ endeavours to exercise a nomo- 
thetial authority ; while he who endeavours to 
illustrate the internal necessity of this, to the un- 
initiated, startling fact, endeavours to exercise a 
didactical authority. 

Beginners in any science, either mental or 
moral, are obliged for some time to submit to 
nomothetical authority. If, as sometimes happens, 
we meet with adult pupils who, instead of taking 
for granted our grammatical statements, constantly 
endeavour to cavil at the wording of those gram- 
matical rules which we give them, before they are 
enabled to judge for themselves, we invariably find 
that such pupils do not make the same progress 


as others who admit without dispute what their 
teacher and their grammar state, until they have 
penetrated so far into the genius of the language 
to he acquired as to investigate for themselves the 
applicability of the rules communicated. On 
the other band, students of a language who never 
learn to recognise the spirit of that language per- 
vading the works and discourses of eloquent men 
as an authority above the rules of grammar and 
of grammarians, remain always inferior to those 
who have raised themselves to the recognition of 
that higher authority which may enable them 
to surpass their instructors who formerly exercised 
a nomothetical authority over them. The same 
is the case in any other branch of knowledge or 
science, viz., beginners are necessarily under the 
law or under the nomothetical power of elemen- 
tary books and teachers until they are emancipated 
by seizing the spirit of the science or art ; after 
which the external authority of books and teachers 
can he for them didactical only, and subordinate 
to that spirit the life of which can never be fully 
embodied in words. 

So it was also with the human race at large : it 
was necessary that the law of Moses should exer- 
cise nomothetical authority by 4 Cursed is he 
who does not continue in the words of this law.’ 
And so it is now with a great portion of Christian 
religionists, who still require frightful curses and 
opposite benedictions somewhat similar to those 
formerly pronounced on the mountains Ebal ami 
Gerizim, in order to keep them in the right di- 
rection. But the assertion of this nomothetical 
authority was not the ultimate aim of Christ. 
His most intimate disciple, whom he especially 
loved, states strikingly, c/ Ori 6 vAyos 8ia M coaecos 
ihiQr) * r) x ^ P LS K0 ^ V ahiiOtia dia ’ 1 770*00 Xpurrov 
eyevero, For the laio teas given by Moses , but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ . 

In reference to this text, the Reformers declared 
it to be improper to call Christ a new lawgiver. 
This was an objection which drew forth against 
them the anathema pronounced in the sixth ses- 
sion of the Council of Trent : 4 Si quis dixerit 
Christum Jesum a Deo hominibus datum fuisse 
ut redemtorem, cui fidant ; non etiarn ntlegisla- 
torem cni obediant ; anathema sit..’ 4 If any man 
should assert, that. God granted Christ Jesus to 
mankind only as a Redeemer in whom they should 
trust, and not also as a lawgiver whom they 
should obey, let him be accursed’ (Cone. Trid. 
Sess. iv. Can. 21). 

It is, however, a fact, that Christ did not give 
new laws, but only new motives for keeping the 
moral precepts more or less clearly known to Jews 
and Gentiles, by making it a prominent doctrine, 
that love is due to God and to men in general, 
even to our enemies, and that intentions are of 
greater moral importance than outward acts. 

The characteristic of the doctrine of Christ 
does not consist in new laws given, but rather in 
the forgiveness offered for past transgressions, and 
in the guidance of the Holy Spirit promised to 
his true disciples. The authority of this Holy 
Spirit is described in the Gospel of John, and in 
the Epistle to the Romans, as superior to the letter 
of the law. Whosoever is filled with this Spirit 
is not under the law, although he fulfils the holy 
aim and intention of the law. The true disciple 
of Christ, if asked, Why did you not kill such 
or such a person? cannot answer, Because it is 
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written, ‘Thou sbalt do no murder.* Christians 
feel that they are filled with a spirit which pre- 
vents them from desiring the commission of 
crimes. But if they grieve that Spirit by for- 
saking his guidance, they sink again under the 
power of the written law, because they cease to 
belong to the diKaioi ofs vo/xos ov udrai, whose 
actions are not extorted by any external authority, 
but who follow the holy impulses of their sancti- 
fied mind as a vogos iAevOtpias, and thus are 
enabled to act more in harmony with the supreme 
scope of the law, viz., holiness unto the Lord, than 
any subjection to external precepts ever could 
produce. This is beautifully illustrated by St. 
Augustine : Augustinus, libro deSpiritu et Litera; 
‘ Per legem cognitio peccati, per fidem impetratio 
gratiae contra peccatum, per gratiam sanatio 
animae a vitio peccati, per animae sanitatem libertas 
arbitrii, per liberum arbitrium justitiae dilectio, 
perjustitiae dilectionem legis operatio. Ac per 
hoc sicut lex non evacuatur, sed firmatur per 
fidem, quia tides impetrat gratiam, qua lex im- 
pleatur ; ita liberum arbitrium non evacuatur 
per gratiam, sed statuitur, quia gratia sanat volun- 
tatem qua justitia libere diligatur. Omnia haec 
(quae veluti catenatim connexui) habent voces suas 
in Scripturis sanctis. Lex dicit, non concupisces. 
Fides dicit (Ps. xl.), “ Sana animam meam, quia 
peccavi.” Gratia ait (Joannis 5), 4t Ecce sanus fac- 
tus es, jam noli peccare, ne tibi deterius contingat.” 
Sanitas dicit (Ps. xxix.), a Domine Deus mens, 
exclamavi ad te, sanasti me.” Liberum arbitrium 
dicit (Ps. cxviii.), “Narraverunt mihi injusti de- 
lectationes suas, sed non ut lex tua Domine.” 
Haec Augustinus. Non destruit legem Paul us, 
qui praedicat factum, quod lex promiserat ; 
eumque nunciat in quern ceu scopum, summa 
legis spectabat. Nam Rom. x. finis est et per- 
fectio legis Christus, ad justitiam omni credenti, 
et Christus ait, s< Non veni solvere legem, sed 
adimplere.” Compare In omnes Pauli Epistolas 
Collatio , per Claudium Guilliaudum. Paris, 
1550, p. 20. It is very surprising that the clear 
perception of the true source of the law, which 
was fulfilled even by its abrogation, could have 
been so effectually obscured as is done by the 
doctrine current in the religious world concerning 
the abolition of its civil and ceremonial, and the 
establishment of its moral precepts. The whole 
aim and scope of the Mosaical legislation have been 
established as much as the aim of temporary po- 
lice-regulations, enacted in order to meet the 
emergencies of a commonwealth during a period 
of rebellion, is established and fulfilled by him 
who restores perfect peace and public tranquillity, 
although the natural consequence of this peace is, 
that those regulations cease to be in force. On 
the other hand, although the Christian, who is 
under the guidance of a spirit leading him into 
all truth, cannot he led by this spirit to the com- 
mission of any crime contrary to the moral pre- 
cepts of Moses, it cannot be said, that by not com- 
mitting murder and adultery, he obeys the Mo- 
saical law, any more than that he obeys the in- 
junctions of the Code Napoleon , in these particular 
instances. However, the didactic authority of the 
whole Mosaical law is for the Christian much 
greater than that of any other legislation. This 
didactic or teaching authority is expressed even 
in the words of the New Testament. The law 
is not merely called tv aidayooybs eis Xpiariv, 


( a schoolmaster’ (i. e. an educational guide) 6 to 
Christ’ (Gal. iii. 24), but the whole Old Testa- 
ment (7rao"a ypa<pi '{) is said to be useful for 
teaching ( 71 -pbs 5i5ao'/caAiaz/), for convincing, for 
directing, for educating (irphs Tvaideiav) in right- 
eousness, so that the man of God may be fully 
perfect, throughly furnished unto all good works 
(2 Tim. iii. 16, 17). 

It was the didactic authority of the Mosaical 
legislation to which Michaelis referred in the de- 
dication of his celebrated Mosaisches Recht to 
Rabenius, who had formerly requested him to in- 
struct him in select points of Mosaic jurispru- 
dence. ‘ Others will not find my remarks un- 
worthy of their attention : but you, Sir, will re- 
gard them with the eye of an actual legislator, on 
whom his country (Sweden) has devolved the 
honourable duty of examining the archives of the 
state and collecting statutes and decisions; in 
order, thence, and from the laws already known, 
which had become burdensome by their multitude, 
to prepare a new digest of national law, not 
merely for the instruction of students, but for 
the use of the courts,’ &c. Of course neither 
Michaelis nor Rabenius meant to change the 
Swedish monarchy into a Mosaical theocracy, by 
giving to the Pentateuch nomothetical force, as 
the Anabaptists in Germany and other fanatics 
partly endeavoured to effect. 

Luther, who diligently translated and ex- 
pounded the Pentateuch, and particularly the 
ten commandments, and who placed the deca- 
logue in his catechisms as one of the five articles 
chiefly to be inculcated in popular instruction, 
was undoubtedly convinced of its didactic autho- 
rity, and he expressed himself against the nomo- 
thetical authority of the law in his book Untericht 
wie sick die Christen in Mosen schicken sollen 
( Opera , ed. Hal. tom. iii.). ‘ The law belongs to 
the Jews, and binds us no more. From the text 
it is clear that the ten commandments also do 
not belong to us, because he has not led us out 
of Egypt, but the Jews only. Moses we will take 
to be our teacher, but not as our lawgiver, unless 
he agrees with the New Testament and the natural 
law. 1 Many even more startling passages of the 
great Reformer’s writings are transcribed in the 
present writer’s work, De Legis Mosaicce Abroga- 
tion, scripsit C. H. F. Bialloblotzky, Gottingae, 
1824. Compare besides Johann David Michaelis, 
Mosaisches Recht , translated by Alexander Smith, 
under the title, Commentaries on the Laios of 
Moses, by the late John David Michaelis, London, 
1814; Josephus, Contra Apionem , ii. 16, sq. ; 
Mosaicarum et Romanarum legum collatio , re- 
ferred usually to the fifth century ; Jos. Priestley, 
Comparison of the Law of Moses zoith those of 
the Hindoos , etc. ; Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli 
et Pads ; J. H. Hottinger, Juris Hebrceorum 
leges cclxi., ad Jndceorum mentem explicates, 
Tiguri, 1655 ; Selden, De Jure naturali et 
gentium juxta Hebrceorum disciplinam, libri vii., 
Argentorati, 1665; John Spencer, Dissertatio de 
Theocratia Judaica ; Christoph. Blechschmidii 
Dissert . de Theocratia in Populo Sancto insti - 
tuta ; Salomonis Deylingii Exercitatio de Israeli 
Jehovce Dominio ; Thomas Goodwin, Dissert . de 
Theocratia Israelitarum ; Hen. Hulsii Dissei't 
de Jehova Deo Rege ac Duce militari hi prisco 
Israele ; Dissert . de Scheclunah , &c. ; Joh. Conr. 
Dannhaveri Politica Biblica ; Hermanni Con- 
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iinp;ii Lxereit. lie l'oh tin sivo tic Tlcqniblica 
Ihbr, corum; Christ. Honed. Michael is. Dissert. 
I'ki/oi. tie Antiquitatibus (Keonomue Putri- 
u reha l m ; \\ illielmi Schickardi Jus lleqium 

Ilebncormn cum unimudccrsiouibus ct notis 
J<>. Honed. C.irpzovii; R. lsaaei Aharhanelis 
l)is.\t rt. lie Statu ct Jure Hey to; Dissert, de 
Jodie tun ct Peg am differentia, in Hlasii Ugolini 
7 lusaurus Antiquitatum Summon, vol. xxiv. ; 
1). Hums} 1 1 De prineipiis Leg am Mosaicaruni, 
1 l.ifiiiiv, 1702; Stiimllini Commentationes II. 
de Legum Mosuicurum, Goltinga*, 170C ; Pu r . 
liiann, l)e Jbntibus et cvconontia, Legit in Mosa- 
icarttm, Fmncofiirti, 1789; T. G. Erdmann. 
Leges Mosis pnestantiores esse legibus Lgeurgi 
ct Solo ms, Viteliergie, L 7 SS ; Hartmann, Vcrbin- 
dinuj des Alton itnil Xcucn Testaincntes ; Ilee- 
ren, Idem, ii. 130, sq. Heilage iv. ; Pastoret, 
llistoirc ile (a Legislation, Paris, 1817, vols. iii. 
et iv. ; .1. Salvador, llistoirc des Institutions de 
Moise et (la Peuple Ilebrcu, Paris, 1S2% 3 veils. ; 
Welker, Die Letztcn Griindc von llcc/it, ji. 270,’ 
stj.; Stiiudlin, Gesc/iic/itc dir Sittenfehre Jesn, 
i. Hi, sq.; Ilolberg, Geschic/itc dcr Sittcnlchre 
Jesu, ii. 331, sij. ; De W etle, Sittcnlchre, ii. 21, 
sq. On the abolition of the law see several dis- 
sertations and program mata of the elder Witsch, 
published in Wittenberg, and De Leg is Mosaics: 
Abrogationc, scripsit C. II. F. Rialloblotzkv, 
Gottingae, 1821.— C. H. F. H. 

LAW \ ER ( vopitcAs ). This word, in its ge- 
neial sense, denotes one skilled in the law, as in 
lit. iii. 13. When, therefore, one is called a 
lawyer, this is understood with reference to the 
laws of the land in which he lived, or to which 
he belonged. Hence among the Jews a lawyer 
was one versed in the laws of Moses, which lie 
taught in the schools and synagogues (Matt, 
xxviii. 35 ; Luke x. 25). The same person who 
is called ‘ a lawyer’ in these texts, is in the pa- 
rallel passage (Mark xii. 28) called a scribe 
{ypaggarevs ) ; whence it has been inferred that 
the functions of the lawyers and the scribes were 
identical. The individual may have been both a 
lawyer and a scribe; but it does not thence follow 
that all lawyers were scribes. Some suppose, 
however, that the ‘ scribes ’ were the public ex- 
pounders of the law, while the ‘ lawyers ’ were the 
private expounders and teachers of it. Hut this 
is a mere conjecture ; and nothing more is really 
known than that the ‘ lawyers ’ were expounders 
of the law, whether publicly or privately, or both. 

LAZARUS (A afapos, ail abridged form of the 
Hebrew name Eleazer), an inhabitant of Bethany, 
mother of Marv and^Martha, who was honoured 
with the friendship of Jesus, by whom he was 
raised from the dead after he had been four days 
m the tom b. This great miracle is minutely 
described in John xi. The credit which Christ 
obtained among the people by this illustrious act, 
of which the life and presence of Lazarus afforded 
a standing evidence, induced the Sanhedrim, 
in plotting against Jesus, to contemplate the 
destruction of Lazarus also (John xii. 10). 
v\ hether they accomplished this object or not, we 
are not informed : but the probability seems to 
be that when they had satiated their malice on 
Lrinst, they left Lazarus unmolested. 

The raising of Lazarus from the dead was a 
work of Christ beyond measure great, and of all 
ie miracles he had hitherto wrought undoubtedly 
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the most stupendous. ‘ If it can be incont.o- 
vertibly shown that Christ performed one such 
miraculous act as this,’ says Tholuck (in his 
(ommentar zum Prang. Johannis), ‘ much will 
thereby be gamed to the cause of Christianity, 
tme point so peculiar in its character, if irrefra- 
galdy established, may serve to develope a belief 
'!' . ,lie elltile ‘-■'•angelical record.’ The sceptical 
Spinoza was fully conscious of this, as is related 
by Hayle {Diet., art. < Spinoza’) : ‘ On m’a assure, 
qn it disait a ses amis, que s’il cut pu se per- 
suader la resurrection de Lazare, il auroit brise 
en pieces tout son systeme, il auroit embrasse 
sans repugnance la foi ordinaire des Chretiens.’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the enemies 
ot Christianity have used their utmost exertions 
to destroy the credibility of the narrative. The 
earlier cavils of Woolston and liis followers were 
however, satisfactorily answered by Lardner and 
others ; and the more recent eilbrts of the German 
neologists have been ably and successfully refuted 
by Oertelius, Langius, and Reinhard ; and by 
Hiibner, in a work entitled Miraeulorum ab 
hvcnigelistis narratorum intcrpretat . gramma - 
tieo-historica, Wittenb. 1807 ; as well as by 
otlieis ol still more recent date, whose answers 
with the objections to which they apply, may be 
seen in Kuinoel. See also Fla ft, in Mag. fur 
Dogm. and Moral . xiv. 91 ; Schott, Opuse. i. 
259; and Ewalds Lazarus fur Gcbildcte Chris - 
tusvcrchrcr, Berl. 1790. 

LEAD (rnsy; Sept. MjA</3&os), a well- 
known metal, the first Scriptural notice of which 
occurs in the triumphal song in which Moses 
celebrates the overthrow of Pharaoh, whose host 
is theie said to have 4 sunk like lead ’ in the waters 
of the Red Sea (Exod. xv. 10). 

Before the use of quicksilver was known, lead 
was used for the purpose of purifying silver, and 
separating it from other mineral substances (Plin. 
Hist. Nat . xxxii. 31). To this Jeremiah alludes 
where he figuratively describes the corrupt condi- 
tion of the people : 4 In their fire the lead is con- 
sumed (in the crucible) ; the smelting is in vain, 
for the evil is not separated ’ (Jer. vi. 29). Ezekiel 
(xxii. 18-22) refers to the same fact, and for the 
same purpose, but amplifies it with greater mi- 
nuteness of detail. Compare also Mai. iii. 2, 3. 

Job (xix. 23, 24) expresses a wish that his 
words were engraven 4 with an iron pen and lead.’ 
These words are commonly supposed to refer to 
engraving on a leaden tablet; and it is unde- 
niable that such tablets were anciently used as a 
writing material (Pausan. ix. 31 ; Plin. Hist. Nat . 
xiii. 11). But our authorized translators, by ren- 
dering 4 an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever,’ 
seem to have entertained the same view with 
Rosenmuller, who supposes that molten lead was 
to be poured into letters sculptured on stone with 
an iron chisel, in order to raise the inscription. 
The translator of Rosenmuller (in Bib . Cabinet , 
xxvii. 64) thinks that the poetical force of the 
passage has been overlooked by interpreters : 

1 Job seems not to have drawn his image from 
any thing he had actually seen executed : lie 
only wishes to express in the strongest possible 
language the durability due to his words ; and 
accordingly he says, 44 May the pen be iron, and 
the ink of lead, with which they are written on 
an everlasting rock/’ i. e . Let them not be written 
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with ordinary perishable materials. 1 This expla- 
nation seems to be suggested by that of the Septu- 
agint, which has ’Ey ypacpe'ico aidrjpcp kcu po\lfi$cp, 

iv 7 rerpcus iyy\v<p7jvai, i. e. 4 that they were 
sculptured by an iron pen and lead, or hewn 
into rocks. 1 

Although the Hebrew weights were usually of 
stone, and are indeed called 4 stones, 1 a leaden 
weight denominated anach , which is the 

Arabic word for lead, occurs in Amos vii. 7, 8. 
In Acts xxvii. 28, a plummet for taking sound- 
ings at sea is mentioned, and this was of course 
of lead. 

The ancient uses of lead in the East seem to 
have been very few, nor are they now numerous. 
One may travel far in Western Asia without dis- 
covering any trace of this metal in any of the 
numerous useful applications which it is made to 
serve in European countries. 

We are not aware that any trace of lead has 
been yet found within the limits of Palestine. 
But ancient lead-mines, in some of which the 
ore has been exhausted by working, have been dis- 
covered by Mr. Burton in the mountains between 
the Red Sea and the Nile ; aud lead is also said 
to exist at a place called Shelf, near Mount Sinai. 

LEAH, one of the two daughters of Laban 
who became the wives of Jacob [Jacob]. 

LEAVEN AND FERMENT. The organic 
chemists define the process of fermentation, and 
the substance which excites it, as follows : — 

4 Fermentation is nothing else but the putrefac- 
tion of a substance containing no nitrogen. 
Ferment , or yeast, is a substance in a state of 
putrefaction, the atoms of which are in a con- 
tinual motion 1 (Turner’s Chemistry , by Liebig). 
This definition is in strict accordance with the 
views of the ancients, and gives point and force 
to many passages of Sacred Writ (Ps. lxxix. 21 ; 
Matt. xvi. 6, 11, 12; Mark viii. 15; Lukexii.l; 
xiii. 21 ; 1 Cor. v. 5-8 ; Gal. v. 9). Leaven , and 
fermented or even some readily fermentible sub- 
stances (as honey), were prohibited in many of 
the typical institutions both of the Jews and 
Gentiles. The Latin writers use corruptus , as 
signifying ferme7ited ; Tacitus applies the word 
to the fermentation of wine. Plutarch (Rom. 
Qucest. cix. 6) assigns as the reason why the 
priest of Jupiter was not allowed to touch leaven , 

4 that it comes out of corruption, and corrupts that 
with which it is mingled.’ See also Aul. Gellius, 
viii. 15. All fermented substances were prohibited 
in the Paschal Feast of the Jews (Exod. xii. 8, 19, 
20) ; also during the succeeding seven days, 
usually called 4 The Feast of Unleavened Bread? 
though bread is not in the original. God forbade 
either ferment or honey to be offered to Him in his 
temple (i. e. in the symbolical rites), while they 
were permitted in offerings designed to be con- 
sumed as food (Num. xv. 20, 21). On Lev. ii. 
11, Dr. Andrew Willet observes, 4 They have a 
spiritual signification, because fermentum cor - 
ruptionem signat , as St. Paul applyeth (1 Cor. v. 
8). The honey is also forbidden because it had 
fermentandi vim , a leavening force 1 (Junius, 
Hexapla , 1631). On the same principle of 
symbolism, God prescribes that salt shall always 
constitute a part of the oblations to Him (Lev. ii. 
13). Salt prevents corruption or decay, and pre- 
serves flesh. Hence it is used as a symbol of 
incorruption and perpetuity. Thus St. Paul 


(comp. Col. iv. 6; Eph. iv. 29) uses 4 salt 1 as 
preservative from corruption, on the same prin- 
ciple which leads him to employ that which is 
unfermented (afy/Lios) as an emblem of purity 
and uncorruptedness. 

4 The usual leaven in the East is dough kept 
till it becomes sour, and which is kept from one 
day to another for the purpose of preserving lea- 
ven in readiness. Thus, if there should be no 
leaven in all the country for any length of time, 
as much as might be required could easily be 
produced in twenty-four hours. Sour dough , 
however, is not exclusively used for leaven in the 
East, the lees of wine being in some parts em- 
ployed as yeast 1 ( Pictorial Bible , vol. i. p. 161). 

In the Hebrew we find two distinct words, 
both translated leaven in the common version of 
the Bible. This is unfortunate, for there is the 
same distinction between seor , and 

khametz* in the Hebrew, as between leaven and 
ferment in the English. The Greek Qupr) ap- 
peal’s to comprehend both senses, viz. fermentation 
in general, whether of a mass or a liquid. Che- 
mically speaking, the 4 ferment’ or 4 yeast 1 is the 
same substance in both cases; but 4 leaven’ is 
more correctly applied to solids, 4 ferment’ both 
to liquids and solids. 

seor. This word occurs only five times 
in the Scriptures, in four of which it is rendered 
4 leaven,’ and in the fifth 4 leavened bread? It 
seems to have denoted originally the remnant of 
dough left on the preceding baking, which had 
fermented and turned acid. Hence (according 
to the Lexicon of Dr. Avenarius, 1588) the 
German sauer , English sour. Its distinctive 
meaning therefore is, fermented or leavened mass . 
It might, in this way, apply to the murk or lees 
of wine. 

khametz; Greek, (vprj. This word ought 
not to be rendered 4 leaven,’ but ferment . It is 
a more general term than the former, and is ap- 
plied, even in our translation, to both liquids and 
solids. It would be an obvious impropriety 
to speak of 4 leavened wine ; 1 but in 

Num. vi. 3, is applied to wine as an adjective. 
It should there be translated 4 fermented wine, 1 
not 4 vinegar of wine.’ In fact, as 4 vin aigre 1 
signifies 4 soured wine? the translation is equiva- 
lent to saying, 4 sour-wine-wine !’ Professor Lee 
defines it, comprehensively, as 4 anything fer- 
mented. ’ Castell, and the best and oldest lexico- 
graphers support him, applies it both to fermented 
mass and fermented wine, 4 vinum fermentatum? 

In this last sense it seems to correspond to the 
Greek o£os, a sort of acid wine in very common 
use amongst the ancients, called by the Latins 
posca, vinum culpatum (Adam’s Rom. Antiq. 

р. 393 ; Jahn, Bib. Antiq . § 144). This species of 
wine (and in hot countries pure wine speedily 
passes into the acetous state) [Drink, Strong] 
is spoken of by the Talmudists, who inform us 
that it was given to persons about to be executed, 
mingled with drugs, in order to stupify them 
(Prov. xxxi. 6; Bab. Tr. Sanhedrin , fol. 43. 1. 

с. 6). This serves to explain Matt, xxvii. 34. 

A sour, fermented drink, used by the Tartars 
(. Koumiss ), appears to have derived its name 
from the Hebrew khametz . PI is formed 

from to wring or press out , suck , &c. ; 

whence also HVD, unleavened (not bread, for in 
several passages 4 bread’ and 4 cakes’ are also ex- 
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pressed). In Exod. xiii. 7, both scor and kha- 
mets occur together, and are evidently distinct : — 
* unleavened things ( matzah ) shall lie consumed 
during the seven days, and there shall not be 
seen with thee fermented things , and there shall 
not be seen with thee leavened mass in all thy 
borders.’ — F. R. L. 

LEBANON. [Lin anus.] 

LKBB/EUS, a surname of the apostle Jude 
[ Jude]. 

LEECII. [Alukaii.] 

LEEK. [Chatzik.] 

LEES. ^Sjiemauim.] 

LEGION (Aeyeah/), a division of the Roman 
army. It always comprised a large body of men ; 



3Si. [Legionary SoMien.] 

but the number varied so much at different times, 
that there is considerable d iserepancy in the state- 
ment* with reference to it. The legion appears to 
ha\e originally contained about 3000 men, and to 
have risen gradually to twice that number, or even 
more. In and about the time of Christ it seems 


tional body amounting to one-tenth of the infantrv. 
As all the divisions of the Roman annv are no- 
ticed in Scripture, we may add that each IcA n 
was divided into ten cohorts or regiments, each 
cohort into three m a nip Us or Linds, and eac#i 
maniple into three centuries or compani* $ of 
100 each. This smaller divLirn into cantoris 
or hundreds, from the form in which it is exhi- 
bited as a constituent of the larger divans, 
clearly shows that 0000 had become at least the 
formal number of a legion. 

The word legion came to Ijo used to express a 
great number or multitude. Thus, the unclean 
spirit (Mark v. 7), when asked his name, an- 
swers, 4 My name is legion, for ire are many.' 
Many illustrations of this use of the word might 
be cited Iroin the Rabbinical writers: who e\en 
apply it to inanimate objects, as when they sp*A 
of 4 a legion of oli\«*s.’ \*c. 

LENTIL. [A dasii i m. 

LEOPARD nimr or nanur ; Cant. iv. 
S ; Isa. xi. 0 ; Jer. v. 0 ; xiii. 23 ; lies. \ni. 7 ; 
Hah. i. S; Dan. vii. 0; Rev. xiii. 2; Her hi*, 
xxviii. 23). Though zoologists differ in < p im n 
respecting the identity of the le-jard and the 
panther, and dispute, supiKvdng them to L* d*<- 
tinct, how these names should rt-«i>« rtivrl v 
applied, and hy what marks the aiiiuwiU *lj„,dd 
he distinguished, nevertheless there can 1*» no 
doubt that the nimr of the Bible is that grat 
sjiotted feline which anciently infested the .Svnwi 
mountains, and eve n now occurs in the w lodrd 
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lures it is constantly placed in juxtaposition with 
the lion or the wolf; which last, if the hyaena be 
intended, forms a natural association. There is 
in Asia Minor a species or variety of panther, 
much larger than the Syrian, not unfrequent on 
the borders of the snowy tracts even of Mount 
Ida, above ancient Troy ; and the group of these 
spotted animals is spread over the whole of 
Southern Asia to Africa. From several names of 
places, it appears that, in the earlier ages of 
Israelitish dominion, it was sufficiently numerous 
in Palestine. Leopard skins were worn as a part 
of ceremonial costume by the superiors of the 
Egyptian priesthood, and by other personages in 
Nubia; and the animal itself is represented in 
the processions of tributary nations. — C. H. S. 

LEPROSY. Leprosy, or Aeirpa, which is de- 
rived from A67TIS, a scale , is a name that was 
given by the Greek physicians to a scaly disease 
of the skin. During the dark ages it was indis- 
criminately applied to all chronic diseases of the 
skin, and more particularly to elephantiasis, to 
which latter, however, it does not bear the slightest 
resemblance. Hence prevailed the greatest dis- 
crepancy and confusion in the descriptions that 
authors gave of the disease, until Dr. Willan re- 
stored to the term lepra its original signification. 
The disease, as it is known at the present day, 
commences by an eruption of small reddish spots 
slightly raised above the level of the skin, and 
grouped in a circle. These spots are soon covered 
by a very thin, semi-transparent scale or epi- 
dermis, of a whitish colour, and very smooth, 
which in a little time falls off, and leaves the 
skin beneath red and uneven. As the circles in- 
crease in diameter the skin recovers its healthy 
appearance towards the centre ; fresh scales are 
formed, which are now thicker, and superimposed 
one above the other, especially at the edges, so 
that the centre of the scale appears to be de- 
pressed. The scales are of a greyish white colour, 
and have something of a micaceous or pearly 
lustre. The circles are generally of the size of a 
shilling or half-crown, but they have been known 
to attain half a foot in diameter. The disease 
generally affects the knees and elbows, but some- 
times it extends over the whole body; in which 
case the circles become confluent. It does not 
at all affect the general health, and the only in- 
convenience it causes the patient is a slight itch- 
ing when the skin is heated ; or, in inveterate 
cases, when the skin about the joints is much 
thickened, it may in some degree impede the free 
motion of the limbs. It is common to both 
sexes, to almost all ages, and all ranks of society. 
It is not in the least infectious, but it is always 
difficult to be cured, and in old persons, when it 
is of long standing, may be pronounced incurable. 
It is commonly met with in this country and in 
all parts of Europe. Its systematic name is 
Lepra vulgaris. Dr. Willan has described another 
species, which he observed in this country, under 
the specific name of nigricans ; but there is still 
some doubt as to its existence, and at any rate it 
must be of very rare occurrence. The Greeks 
distinguished three species of Lepra, the specific 
names of which were aA <pos, Aevni), and peAas. 
Now, on turning to the Mosaic account, we also 
find three species mentioned, which were all in- 
cluded under the generic term of rnil2 Baker et, 
or ‘ bright spot.’ The first is called pi"Q Bdliaq , ! 


which signifies ‘ brightness,’ but in a subordinate 
degree. This species did not render a person un- 
clean. The second was called mrQ, 

Baheret lebandli , or a bright white Baker et. 
The third was HilD j"nrQ, Balieret keliah , or 
dusky Balieret , spreading in the skin. These 
two last were also called flJTlX Tsoraat (i. e. 
properly, ‘ a stroke,’ as if a chastisement), and 
rendered a person unclean. The characteristic 
marks of the Balieret lebandli mentioned by 
Moses, are a glossy white and spreading scale 
upon an elevated base, the elevation depressed in 
the middle, the hair on the patches participating 
in the whiteness, and the patches themselves per- 
petually increasing. Dr. Good considers the 
Bohaq and the aA epos of the Greeks to be iden- 
tical with the Lepra vulgaris , the Balieret le- 
banah with the A 6vkt}, and the kehah and peAas 
with the nigricans of Dr. Willan (Good's Study 
of Med., v. 590). It is very probable that the 
first two are the. same, and it is also probable that 
he is correct with regard to the second two ; for 
Celsus mentions that the A evK'f] was the most se- 
vere of the three, that the patches were whiter 
than in aA epos, and that the hairs oil the patches 
become white — in eaque albi pili sunt et lanu- 
gini similes; but he certainly excludes all idea 
of contagion when he says of Vitiligo, which is 
the generic name under which he describes the 
three Greek species, quamvis per se nullum peri- 
culum affert , tamen estfeeda et ex malo corporis 
habitu Jit ( De Be Medica , v. 28). It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that it is extremely 
difficult to determine, even in our day, whether an 
endemic or epidemic disease be really contagious; 
and on that account it is safer to suppose that 
a nation has deceived itself in believing a disease 
to be contagious, than to assume without further 
grounds that the disease has changed its character. 
Less can be said respecting the identity of the Ba- 
heret kehah of Moses and the peA as of the Greeks. 
It may, however, be remarked, that not only do 
their names correspond, but each is classed with 
other species which respectively resemble each 
other. There are some other slight affections 
mentioned byname in Leviticus, which the priest 
was required to distinguish from leprosy, such as 

Seet, Shaphdl, pn3 Neteq, JTIi? 

Shecliin, i. e. 6 elevation/ ‘ depressed/ &c. ; and 
to each of these Dr. Good (l. c.) has assigned a 
modern systematic name. But, as it is useless to 
attempt to recognize a disease otherwise than by 
a description of its symptoms, we can have no 
object in discussing his interpretation of these 
terms. If a person had any of the above diseases 
he^vas brought before the priest to be examined. 
If the priest found the distinctive signs of a 
Tsoraat , or contagious leprosy, the person was 
immediately declared unclean. If the priest 
had any doubt on the subject, the person was 
put under confinement for seven days, when he 
was examined a second time. If in the course 
of the preceding week the eruption had made no 
advance, he was shut up for another seven days ; 
and if then the disease was still stationary, and 
had none of the distinctive signs above noticed, 
he was declared clean (Lev. xiii.). 

It may be useful here to subjoin a description 
of elephantiasis, or the leprosy of the middle 
ages, as this is the disease from which most of the 
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prevalent notions concerning leprosy have been 
derived, and to which the notices of lepers con- 
tained in modern hooks of travels exclusively refer. 

Elephantiasis first of all makes its appearance 
by spots of a reddish, yellowish, or livid hue, 
irregularly disseminated over the skin and slightly 
raised above its surface. These spots are glossy, 
and appear oily, or as if they were covered with 
varnish. After they have remained in this way 
for a longer or shorter time, they are succeeded 
by an eruption of tubercles. These are soft, 
roundish tumours, varying in size from that of a 
pea to that of an olive, and are of a reddish or 
1 i v i 1 1 colour. They are principally developed on 
the face and ears, but in the course of years ex- 
tend over the whole body. The face becomes 
frightfully deformed ; the forehead is traversed 
by deep lines and covered with numerous tuber- 
cles; the eyebrows become bald, swelled, fur- 
rowed by oblique lines, and covered with nipple- 
like elevations; the eyelashes fall out, and the 
eyes assume a fixed and staring look ; the lips 
are enormously thickened and shining; the heard 
falls out; the chin and ears are enlarged and 
beset with tubercles; the lobe and aim of the nose 
are frightfully enlarged and deformed ; the nos- 
trils irregularly dilated, internally constricted, 
and excoriated ; the voice is hoarse and nasal, 
and the breath intolerably fetid. After some 
time, generally after some years, many of the 
tubercles id cerate, and the matter which exudes 
from them dries to crusts of a brownish or 
blackish colour ; but this process seldom termi- 
nates in cicatrization. The extremities are affected 
in the same way as the face. The hollow of the 
foot is swelled out, so that the sole becomes flat ; 
the sensibility of the skin is greatly impaired, 
and, in the hands and feet, often entirely lost ; 
the joints of the toes ulcerate and fall oil* one 
after the other ; insupportable foetor exhales from 
the whole body. The patients general health 
is not affected for a considerable time, and his 
sufferings are not always of the same intensity as 
his external deformity. Often, however, his 
nights are sleepless or disturbed by frightful 
dreams; he becomes morose and melancholy; 
be shuns the sight of the healthy, because he feels 
what an object of disgust lie is to them, and life 
becomes a loathsome burden to him ; or he falls 
into a state of apathy, and after many years of 
such an existence he sinks either from exhaustion, 
or from the supervention of internal disease. The 
Greeks gave the name of elephantiasis to this dis- 
ease, because the skin of the person affected with 
it was thought to resemble that of an elephant, 
in dark colour, ruggedness, and insensibility, or, 
as some have thought, because the foot, after the 
loss of the toes, when the hollow of the sole is 
filled up and the ankle enlarged, resembles the 

foot of an elephant. The Arabs called it 

G'udhdm, which means 6 mutilation/ c amputa- 
tion,’ in reference to the loss of the smaller mem- 
bers. They have, however, also described another 
disease, and a very different one from elephan- 
tiasis, to which they gave the name of J 

Da'l fil , which means literally morbus elephas. 
The disease to which they applied this name is 
called by modem writers the tumid Barbadocs 
leg, and consists in a thickening of the skin and 


subcutaneous tissues of the leg, but presents 
nothing resembling the tubercles of elephantiasis. 
Now the Latin translators from the Arabic, find- 
ing that the same name existed both in the Greek 
and Arabic, translated Dal fil by elephantiasis, 
and thus confounded the Barbadoes leg with the 
Arabic G'udhdm , while this latter, which was in 
reality elephantiasis, they rendered by the Greek 
term lepra . About the period of the Crusades 
elephantiasis spread itself like an epidemic over 
all Europe, even as far north as the Faroe Islands; 
and henceforth, owing to the above-named mis- 
takes, every one became familiar with leprosy 
under the form of the terrible disease that has 
just been described. Leper or lazar-houses 
abounded everywhere : as many as 2000 are said 
to have existed in France alone. The disease 
was considered to he contagious possibly only on 
account of the belief that was entertained respect- 
ing its identity with Jewish leprosy, and the 
strictest regulations were enacted for secluding 
the diseased from society. Towards the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century the disease 
gradually disappeared from Europe, and is now 
confined to intertropical countries. It existed in 
Faroe as late as 1676, and in the Shetland Islands 
in 1736, long after it had ceased in tiie southern 
parts of Great Britain. The best authors of the 
present day who have had an opportunity of ob- 
serving the disease do not consider it to be con- 
tagious. There seems, however, to be little doubt 
as to its being hereditary (Good’s Study of Med., 
iii. 421 ; llayer, Mai. de la Dean, ii. 296 ; Simp- 
son On the Lepers and Leper Houses of Scotland 
and England, in Ed in. Med. and Surg. Journ ., 
Jan. 1, 1812).— W. A. N. 

LEVI Q)h, a joining ; Sept. Aevel), the third 
son of Jacob and Leah, horn in Mesopotamia 
b.c. 1750 (Gen. xxix. 34). No circumstance is 
recorded of him save the part which he and his 
full brother Simeon took in the massacre of the 
Shechemites, to avenge the wrong done to their 
sister Dinah (Gen. xxxiv. 25, 26). This transac- 
tion was to his last hour regarded by Jacob with 
abhorrence, and he failed not to allude to it in 
his dying declaration. As Simeon and Levi were 
united in that act, so the patriarch couples them 
in his prophecy : 6 Accursed he their anger, for it 
was fierce ; and their wrath, for it was cruel ! I 
will divide them in Jacob, and disperse them in 
Israel. 1 And, accordingly, their descendants were 
afterwards, in different ways, dispersed among 
the other tribes ; although, in the case of Levi, 
this curse was eventually turned into a benefit 
and blessing. 

LEVIATHAN (}nM?, Job iii. 8; xli. 1 ; Ps. 
lxxiv. 14; civ. 26; Isa. xxvii. 1) [Behemoth, 
Crocodile, Dragon]. Gesenins very justly 
remarks that this word, which denotes any twisted 
animal, is especially applicable to every great 
tenant of the waters, such as the great marine 
serpents and crocodiles, and, it may he added, the 
colossal serpents and great monitors of the desert. 
In general it points to the crocodile, and Job xli. 
is unequivocally descriptive of that Saurian. Pro- 
bably the Egyptian crocodile is therein depicted 
in all its magnitude, ferocity, and indolence, 
such as it was in early days, when as yet uncon- 
scious of the power of man, and only individually 
tamed for the purposes of an imposture, which had 
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sufficient authority to intimidate the public and 
protect the species, under the sanctified pretext 
that it was a type of pure water, and an emblem 
of the importance of irrigation ; though the people 
in general seem ever to have been disposed to con- 
sider it a personification of the destructive prin- 
ciple. At a later period the Egyptians, probably 
of such places as Tentyris, where crocodiles were 
not held in veneration, not only hunted and slew 
them, but it appears from a statue that a sort of 
Bestiarii could tame them sufficiently to perform 
certain exhibitions mounted on their backs. The 
intense musky odour of its flesh must have ren- 
dered the crocodile, at all times, very unpalatable 
food, but breast-armour was made of the horny 
and ridged parts of its back. We have ourselves 
witnessed a periodical abstinence in the great Sau- 
rians, and have known negro women, while bathing, 
play with young alligators ; which, they asserted, 
they could do without danger, unless they hurt 
them and thereby attracted the vengeance of the 
mother ; but the impunity most likely resulted 
from the period of inactivity coinciding with the 
then state of the young animals, or from the 
negro women being many in the water at the same 
time. The occurrence took place at Old Har- 
bour, Jamaica. 

Some misstatements and much irrelevant learn- 
ing have been bestowed upon the Leviathan. 
Viewed as the crocodile of the Thebaid, it is not 
clear that it symbolised the Pharaoh, or was a 
type of Egypt, any more than of several Roman 
colonies (even where it was not indigenous, as at 
Nismes in Gaul, on the ancient coins of which 
the figure of one chained occurs), and of cities 
in Phoenicia, Egypt, and other parts of the coast 
of Africa. But in the Prophets and Psalms 
there are passages where Pharaoh is evidently 
apostrophized under the name of Leviathan, 
though other texts more naturally apply to the 
whale, notwithstanding the objections that have 
been made to that interpretation of the term 
[Whale].— C. H. S. 

LEVITES (£3«A; Sept. AeiuVcu), the de- 
scendants of Levi, through his sons Gershon, 
Kohath, and Merari, whose descendants formed so 
many sub-tribes or great families of the general 
body. In a narrower sense the term Levites 
designates the great body of the tribe employed in 
the subordinate offices of the hierarchy, to distin- 
guish them from that one family of their body — 
the family of Aaron — in which the priestly func- 
tions were vested. 

While the Israelites were encamped before 
Mount Sinai, the tribe of Levi, to which Moses 
and Aaron belonged, was, by special ordinance 
from the Lord, set specially apart for sacerdotal 
services, in the place of the first-born of the dif- 
ferent tribes and families to whom such func- 
tions, according to ancient usage, belonged ; and 
which indeed had already been set apart as holy, 
in commemoration of the first-bom of the Israel- 
ites having being spared when the first-born of the 
Egyptians were destroyed (Num. iii. 12,13, 40-5 1 ; 
Exod. xiii.). When it was determined to set apart 
a single tribe of Levi for this service, the numbers 
of the first-born in Israel and of the tribe selected 
were respectively taken, when it was found that 
the former amounted to 22,273, and the latter to 
22,000. Those of the first-bom beyond the number 


of the Levites were then redeemed at the rate of 
five shekels, or 12s. 6 d., each, and the money 
assigned to the priests. At the same time the 
cattle which the Levites then happened to possess 
were considered as equivalent to all the firstlings 
of the cattle which the Israelites had ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the firstlings were not required to be 
brought, as in subsequent years, to the altar 
and to the priesthood (Num. iii. 41-51). 

In the wilderness the office of the Levites was to 
carry the Tabernacle and its utensils and furni- 
ture from place to place, after they had been 
packed up by the priests (Num. iv. 4-15). In 
this service each of the three Levitical families 
had its separate department; the Gershonites car- 
ried the hangings and cords of the Tabernacle, for 
which they were allowed two wains, each drawn 
by four oxen (Num. iii. 25, 26 ; iv. 24-28 ; vii. 
7). The Kohathites carried the ark, the table of 
shew-bread, the candlestick, the two altars, and 
such of the hangings as belonged to the sanctuary ; 
for this they had no wains or oxen, the whole 
being carried upon their shoulders (Num. iii. 31 ; 
iv. 4-15 ; vii. 9) ; the Merari tes had charge of the 
substantial parts of the Tabernacle — the boards, 
pillars, bars, bases, &c., and also all the ordinary 
vessels of service, for which they were allowed 
four wains and eight oxen (Num. iii. 36, 37 ; iv. 
31, 32; vii. 8). In this manner they proceeded 
in all their journeys ; and when they settled in a 
place, and had erected the Tabernacle, the differ- 
ent families pitched their tents around it in the 
following manner : the Gershonites behind it on 
the west (Num. iii. 23), the Kohathites on the 
south (iii. 29), the Merarites on the north (iii. 35), 
and the priests on the east (iii. 38). They all 
assisted Aaron and his sons in taking care of, and 
attending on, the Tabernacle, when it was pitched; 
but they were allowed to take no part in the ser- 
vices of the altar (xviii. 2-7). 

This was the nature of their service in the 
desert : but when they entered the land of Ca- 
naan, and the tabernacle ceased to be migratory, 
the range of their service was considerably altered. 
While part attended at the tabernacle, the rest 
were distributed through the country in the several 
cities which were allotted to them. These cities 
are commonly reckoned forty-eight; but thirteen 
of them were reserved for the priests, so that only 
thirty-five belonged to the Levites. The names 
of these cities, and the tribes in which they were 
situated, are given in Josh. xxi. 20-42; 1 Chron. 
vi. 64-81. Of the forty-eight cities six were 
cities of refuge for the unintentional homicide, 
of which one, Hebron, was a priestly city (Deut. 
iv. 41-43 ; Josh. xx. 2-9). 

In the time of David, when the number of the 
priests and Levites had much increased, a third 
and very important alteration was effected, as 
much, or more, with reference to the Temple, for 
which he made every possible preparation, as for 
the existing service at the Tabernacle. While 
the priests were divided into twenty-four courses, 
that they might attend the Temple in rotation 
weekly, and only officiate about two weeks in the 
year, the Levites were also dividend into twenty- four 
courses. In the book of Chronicles we have four 
times twenty-four courses of Levites mentioned, 
but all their employments are not distinctly 
stated (1 Chron. xxiii. 7-23; xxiv. 20-31; xxv. 
1-31 ; xxvi. 1-12). The most conspicuous clas- 
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sitication is that of twenty-four courses of porters 
and servitors, and twenty-four of musicians. 

The courses of the porters and servitors are 
mentioned in 1 Chron. xxvi. 1-12; their dillerent 
posts are stated in verses Id- Hi; and it would ap- 
pear from l Chron. xxvi. 17- lit, that the guard of 
Levites for each day was twenty-four. In 1 Chron. 
ix. 20-31 there are some further particulars of the 
articles they had in charge. It is clear from all 
this that the porters were quite distinct from the 
singers. 

The otlice of the porters was to open and shut 
the doors and gates of the Temple-courts, at which 
they also attended throughout the day to prevent 
the entrance of any harmful or unclean person or 
thing (1 Chron. xxvi. 17, IS). They had also 
the charge of the treasure-chambers in their re- 
spective wards ; for we find four of the chief porters 
holding this trust in 1 Chron. ix. 23, and their 
names and the articles in their charge arc given 
in 1 Chron. xxvi. 20-29; 2 Chron. xxxi. 12-14. 

Besides acting as porters and servants during 
the day, we learn that they were also the guards of 
the Temple. Minute particulars with reference to 
the second Temple are given by the Rabbinical 
and other authors, and so far as they are correct, 
which they seem to he in substance, they may he 
supposed to apply equally well to the lirst Temple, 
from which they must have been in the main 
transmitted. Without entering into specific de- 
tails, it may be remarked that the whole number 
of guards to the Temple, at night, is stated to 
have been twenty-four, of whom three were priests. 
These are described as having been under an 
overseer, called ‘ the man of the mountain of the 
house.’ He went his rounds to see that the guards 
were at their posts: if he found any one seated 
who should have been standing, he said ‘ Peace 
be unto thee ;* but if he found any one asleep, he 
struck him, and sometimes set lire to his clothes 
(Maimon. Beth Ilabech. ch. viii.). This has been 
thought to throw light upon Rev. xvi. 15, ‘Be- 
hold I come as a thief; blessed is he that watchetli 
and keepeth his garments, lest he walk naked, and 
they see his shame.’ 

Bishop Lowth (on Isa. lxii. 6) supposes that 
Ps. cxxxiv. furnishes an example of the manner 
in which the watchmen of the Temple acted dur- 
ing the night, and that the whole Psalm is nothing 
more than the alternate cry of the two dillerent 
divisions, the lirst addressing the second, remind- 
ing them of their duty, and the second answering 
by a solemn blessing. 

First chorus . — Come on, now, bless ye Jehovah, 
all ye servants of Jehovah ; ye who stand in 
the house of Jehovah in the night; 

Lift up your hands towards the holy place, and 
bless ye Jehovah. 

Seco7id chorus . — Jehovah bless thee out of Zion, 
He that made heaven and earth.’ 

The bishop further supposes that the address 
and answer constituted a set form which each 
division proclaimed at stated intervals to notify 
the time of the night; and he illustrates this 
view by reference to Isa. lxii. (3 — 
c Upon thy walls, O Jerusalem ! have I appointed 
watchmen, 

That shall never be silent the whole day nor the 
whole night.’ 

Here, however, the allusion is obviously to the 
guard of the city, not of the Temple; although 
von. n. 


the existence of the practice in the city may sup- 
ply an argument for its existence in the Temple. 

We have thus seen that one division of the Le- 
vites was employed as porters during the day, and 
another as guards during the night : a third di- 
vision served as musicians. A catalogue of these 
is given in 1 Chron. xxi. 1-9, according to their 
employments ; and another, according to their 
courses, in 1 Chron. xxi. 9-31. We shall have to 
speak of Music under that head, and need only 
here state that on grand occasions, when a full 
band was formed, the family of Heman sung in the 
middle (l Chron. vi. 33-38), the family of Asaph 
on the right hand (vi. 39-43), and the family of 
Ethan on the left. The ordinary place for the 
musicians, vocal and instrumental, was at the 
east end of the court of the priests, between the 
court of Israel and the altar. We are told, how- 
ever, that although the Levites were the regular 
ministers of sacred song, other men of skill and 
note, of the commonalty, especially such as were 
connected by marriage with the priesthood, were 
occasionally allowed to assist in the instrumental 
department, with the instruments on which they 
excelled; hut that even these might not, on any 
account, join in the vocal department, which was 
considered the most solemn ( T. Bab. tit. Eracliin , 
fol. 11; Maimon. Keb Mikclasli , ch. iii.). This 
may help to explain or illustrate 2 Sam. vi. 5. 

It seems that the singers could never he under 
twelve, because that number was particularly men- 
tioned at their first appointment (1 Chron. xxv. 
9); but there was no objection to any larger num- 
ber {Bracking ut supra). The young sons of the 
Levites were, on such occasions only, allowed to 
enter the court of the priests with their lathers, that 
their small voices might relieve the deep bass of 
the men (Gcwiar. tit. Succah , ch. v.) ; and for this 
authority was supposed to he found in Ezra iii. 9. 

The Levites were not at liberty to exercise any 
properly sacerdotal functions; hut on extraordi- 
nary occasions they were permitted to assist in 
preparing the sacrifices, without, however, in any 
way concerning themselves with the blood (2 
Chron. xxix. 34; xxx. 1G, 17; xxxv. 1). 

In Num. iv. 3 the Levites are described as com- 
mencing their actual service at thirty years of age; 
but in Num. viii. 24, 25, twenty-live is the age 
mentioned ; and in 1 Chron. xxiii. 24, 25, and 
Ezra iii. 8, twenty. The reason of these ap- 
parent discrepancies is, that from twenty-live to 
thirty they were in the state of probationers, doing 
some things, but excluded from others (Aben Ezra, 
on Num. viii.). At thirty they became qualified 
for every part of the Levitical service. This was 
under the Tabernacle ; but when the Temple was 
built, and bodily strength was less required, the 
age was reduced to twenty. After fifty they were 
no longer called upon to serve as a matter of obli- 
gation ; but they might attend if they thought 
proper, and perform any usual service which was 
not considered burdensome. Tims, in the wilder- 
ness, they ceased at that age to carry any part of 
the burdens when the ark and Tabernacle were 
removed (Nnm. viii. 25, 2G). 

When the Levitical body was first set apart 
for its sacred duties, the existing members were 
consecrated in the manner particularly described 
in Num. viii. G, 22. They, and in them their 
descendants, were thus inducted into their par- 
ticular office ; and, in later times, when any one 
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became of age, it was sufficient for his admission 
to prove that he belonged to a Levitical family, 
and, probably, to offer some trifling sacrifice. It 
does not appear that the Levites, when at home, 
had any particular dress to distinguish them from 
their countrymen ; nor is there any positive evi- 
dence that they had any distinctive garb, even 
when on actual service at the tabernacle or 
temple. Josephus ( Antiq . xx. 9) relates, that 
only six }^ears before the destruction of the Temple 
by the Romans, the Levites were allowed by 
Agrippa to wear a linen tunic, like the priests — 
an innovation with which the latter were highly 
displeased. This shows that the dress of the 
Levites, even when on duty, had not previously 
been in any respect similar to that of the priests. 

The subsistence of the Levites was provided for 
in a peculiar manner. It consisted, first, of a 
compensation for the abandonment of their right 
to one-twelfth of the land of Canaan ; and, 
secondly, of a remuneration for their services in 
their official capacity as devoted to the services of 
the sanctuary. The territorial compensation lay 
in the 48 cities which were granted to the whole 
tribe, including the priests. These cities were 
scattered among the different tribes, as centres of 
instruction, and had 1000 square cubits, equal to 
above 305 English acres, attached to each of them, 
to serve for gardens, vineyards, and pasturage. 
It is obvious, however, that this alone could not 
have been an adequate compensation for the loss 
of one-twelfth of the soil, seeing that the produce 
of 305 acres could not in any case have sufficed 
for the wants of the inhabitants of these cities. 
The further provision, therefore, which was made 
for them must be regarded as partly in compen- 
sation for their sacrifice of territory, although we 
are disposed to look upon it as primarily intended 
as a remuneration for the dedication of their 
services to the public. This provision consisted 
of the tithe, or tenth of the produce of the grounds 
allotted to the other tribes. The simplest view of 
this payment is to regard it, first, as the pro- 
duce of about as much land as the Levites 
would have been entitled to if placed on the same 
footing with regard to territory as the other tribes ; 
and also as the produce of so much more land, 
which the other tribes enjoyed in consequence of its 
not having been assigned to the tribe of Levi. In 
giving the produce of this land to the Levites the 
Israelites were therefore to be regarded as simply 
releasing them from the cares of agriculture, to 
enable them to devote themselves to the service of 
the sanctuary. The land which produced the tithe 
was just so much land held by the other tribes 
in their behalf,* and the labour of cultivating 
this land was the salary paid to the Levites for 
their official services. The tenth was paid to the 
whole tribe of Levi ; but as the Levites had to give 
out of this one-tenth to the priests, their own allow- 
ance was only nine-tenths of the tenth. A more 
particular account of tithes belongs to another 
head [Tithes]. The Levites had also a certain 
interest in the ‘ second tithe,’ being the portion 
which, after the first tithe had been paid, the 
cultivator set apart for hospitable feasts, which 
were held at the place of the sanctuary in two 
out of three years, but in the third year at home. 
This interest, however, extended no further than 
that the offerer was particularly enjoined to invite 
the priests and Levites to such feasts. 


The earliest notice we have of the numbers of 
the Levites occurs at their first separation in the 
desert, when there were 22,300, of a month old 
and upwards ; of whom 8580 were fit for service, 
or between the ages of 30 and 50 (Num. iii. 22, 
28, 34 ; iv. 2, 34-49). Thirty-eight years after, 
just before the Israelites entered Canaan, they had 
increased to 23,000, not one of whom had been 
born at the time of the former enumeration 
(Num. xxvi. 57, 62-65). About 460 years 
after the entry into Canaan (b.c. 1015) they were 
again numbered by David, a little before his 
death, and were found to have increased to 38,000 
men fit for Levitical service — of ivhom 24,000 
were ‘ set over the work of the Lord,’ 6000 were 
officers and judges, 4000 were porters, and 4000 
were musicians (1 Chron. xxiii. 3, 4, 5). If the 
same proportion then existed between those come 
of age and those a month old which existed when 
the tribe quitted Egypt, the entire number of the 
Levitical body, in the time of David, must have 
been 96,433. 

After the revolt of the ten tribes, those of the 
Levites who resided in the territories of those 
tribes, having resisted the request of Jeroboam to 
transfer their services to his idolatrous establish- 
ments at Dan and Bethel, were obliged to abandon 
their possessions and join their brethren in Judah 
and Benjamin (2 Chron. xi. 12, 13, 14; xiii. 9); 
and this concentration of the Levitical body in 
the kingdom of Judah must have had an impor- 
tant influence upon its condition and history. 
That kingdom thus actually consisted of three 
tribes — Judah, Benjamin, and Levi, — of which 
one was devoted to sacerdotal uses. This altered 
position of the Levites — after they had been de- 
prived of most of their cities, and the tithes from 
ten of the tribes were cut off — presents a subject 
for much interesting investigation, into which we 
cannot enter. Their means must have been much 
reduced; for it cannot be supposed that Judah and 
Benjamin alone were able, even if willing, to un- 
dertake the support of the whole Levitical body 
on the same scale as when the dues of all Israel 
flowed into its treasuries. In the subsequent his- 
tory of Judah the Levites appear less frequently 
than might have been expected. The chief 
public measure in which they were engaged was 
the restoration of the house of David in the person 
of young Joash (2 Chron. xxiii. 1-11); which 
may be regarded as mainly the work of the Le- 
vitical body, including the priests. 

Under the edict of Cyrus, only 341 Levites, 
according to Ezra (ii. 40-42), or 350, according 
to Nehemiah (vii. 43-45), returned with Zerub- 
babel to Jerusalem. This is less surprising than 
might at first sight appear; for if, before the cap- 
tivity, the great body of them had been in strait- 
ened circumstances and without fixed possessions 
in Judah, it was only consistent with human pru- 
dence that those who had, in all probability, com- 
fortably settled themselves in Babylon, should 
not be anxious to return in such numbers to Pa- 
lestine as were likely to produce similar effects. 
A few more are mentioned in Neh. xii. 24-26. 
Those who did return seem to have had no very 
correct notion of their obligations and duties; for 
there were many who formed matrimonial alli- 
ances with the idolaters of the land, and thereby 
corrupted both their morals and genealogies. But 
they were prevailed upon to reform this abuse; 
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and, as a token of obedience, signed the national 
covenant with Nehemiah, and abode at Jerusalem 
to influence others by their authority and ex- 
ample (ISleli. x. 9-13; xi. 15-19). 

The Levites are not mentioned in the Apocrv- 
phal books, and very slightly in the New Testa- 
ment (Luke x. 32; John i. 19; Acts iv. 3G) • 
but the ‘scribes’ and the ‘lawyers,’ so often 
nameu in the Gospels, are usually supposed to 
have belonged to them. 1 

It would be taking a very narrow view of the 
duties of the Levitical body if we regarded them 
as limited to their services at the sanctuarv On 
the contrary, we see in their establishment a pro- 
vision for the religious and moral instruction of 
the great body of the people, which no ancient 
lawgiver except Moses ever thought of attending to. 

1 , 1 tln ® w , as °" e principal object for which 

a twelfth of the population— the tribe of Levi 
was set apart, is clearly intimated in Deut. 
xxxn. 9, 10 ; ‘They shall teach Jacob thv judg- 
ments and Israel thy law; they shall put incense 
tielore tnee, and whole burnt sacrifice upon thine 
altar. They were to read the volume of the law 
publicly every seventh year at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Dent, xxxi.10-13). ‘This public and 
solemn jienodical instruction,’ observes Dean 
Graves ( Lectures , p. 170), ‘though eminently 
useful, was certainly not the entire of their duty • 
they were bound from the spirit of this ordinance 
o take care that at all times the aged should be 
improved and the children instructed in the 
knowledge and fear of God, the adoration of his 
majesty, and the observance of his law ; and for 
tins pur, xwe the peculiar situation and privileges 
of the tribe of Levi, as regulated by die divine 
appointment, admirably titled them. Possessed 
o no landed property, and sup ported by the tithes 
and Oiler, ngs winch they received in kind, they 
were little occupied with labour or secular care- 
fieri y nig their maintenance from a source which’ 
would necessarily fail if the worship of God were 
neglected, they were deeply interested in their 
support. I’heir cities being dispersed through all 
the tribes, arid their families jiermitted to inter- 
marry With all, they were everywhere at hand to 
admonish and instruct; exclusively jmssessed of 
. btgb-priesthood, as well as of all oilier reli- 
gious otlices, and associated with the high-priest 
an. judge m the supreme court of judicature, and 
with the e dm of every city in the inferior tri- 
Imn.ils and guardians of the cities of refuge 
where those who were guilty of homicide lied lor 
■ill asylum, they must have acquired such j n |l„- 
onee and reverence among the people a, were ne- 
cessary to secure intention to their instructions - 
and they Mere led to study the rules of moral 
conduct, the principles of , sp.it y, un ,|, hIk.vc all. 

r,K } r < with easing attention ; l„,t 

Ihey were not laid under any vows of celibacy 
or monastic austerity and retirement, and thus 
abstracted from the intercourse and feelings of 
social I ite. Ibiis circumstanced, they were ns- 
v y , ' l ‘ f’ulcnlated to answer the ‘pur, k*,. of 
their institution, to preserve and eonw.lid.ite the 

" l . hI1 ,l "’ n, lier tribes, and to instruct and 

7 , ' "* k "" ul "dgc. virtue, and ,,„tv 1 

1 1‘9- 171; I trow ns I,,/, 
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IHCLS, in the Hebrew canon, is called 
;l?J> aiifl is the third book of .Moses. 

Contents. — Leviticus contains the further 
statement and development of the Sinaitic legis- 
lation, the beginnings of which are deserd^d in 
Exodus. It exhibits the iiistouicai. progress of 
tins legislation ; consequently we must not expect 
lo Imd the laws detailed in it in a systematic 
form. There is, nevertheless, a certain order 
observed, winch arose from the nature of the sub- 
ject, and of which the plan may easily !«• j*>r- 
ceived. The whole is intimately connected vvith 
the contents of Exodus, at the conclusion of which 
l>ook that sanctuary is described with which all 


: J .»iui wuicn 

■xternul worship was connected (Kxod. \xm\- 
xK). Leviticus be-ins bv describing ibe worship 
itself First are stated the laws concerning Mrri- 
nces(cli. i.-vii,). In this section is first ck^cril^l 
tbe general quamty of the sacrifices, which are 
divided into jjuiody and t mu.oojm ; m //, A 

tlieir aim and ohjkct, according to which tin y 
are either rn wk-okhkiumis nr m.n-ohkuim,s ; 
and lastly , the tuik, and mx.nnku hi 

wli icrli they should be made. 

I lien follows a description of the manner in 
which Aaron and li is sons were enumerated as 
priests, and how, by the manifestation of the 
divine glory, they were ordained to be mediators 
between God .and bis people cb. \iii.-ix, . As 
formerly tbe ingratitude of the j**ople had U« n 
severely punished (H\od. xwii. jkj. i, >o u mm t h«* 
disobedience of the {-nests was \ i«itrd with v mil 
marks of the 1 di\ ivie displeasure Le\ . \. . ( ),, 

this occasion were given son era! laws coiicermi.g 
the requisites ol the s ie« rdotal of] ire. 

Hie tbeocratical sanctity of tin* nation wm 
intimately eonneeted w ith tbe exist, nee «f fl* 
sanctuary. K\ cry subject, inde.Nl, corn*. 1 
with the sanctuary was intended to iq hold a str*. t 
reparation between iiom and (midi \ thm. 

1 be whole tbroenitieal life w is b i *-»l on -i ** r t 
separation ot things i :s< i i \s from tiling < i # 
ubi.di alone were off. red to (»<*d md in \r *p, 
proadi the siuetnary. 'Ihewlol. . r* it*. , (4 o-I 
specially all nniiiud life, ihoold, lik» n*«n no*#, 
ell, bear test noon v to the . !rtlldn*lit 
troin mu, and to its ojp-itr, \ 1 / t« - liid .f 
lb. Lor. 1 elj, \i -\\ 

I he gn at b.ift of .**•)!. ) «!•* fit f ivrd, -% it 
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Canaan, when the Israelites should inhabit a 
country surrounded by pagans. The following 
chapters (xviii.-xx.) refer to the very important 
relation in which Israel stood to the surrounding 
tribes, and the positive motive for separating 
them from all other nations ; to the necessity of 
extirpating the Canaanites ; and to the whole posi- 
tion which the people of the Lord should occupy 
with reference to paganism. Chapter xviii. begins 
with the description of those crimes into which the 
people might easily be misled by the influence 
of their pagan neighbours, viz. fornication, con- 
tempt of parents, idolatry, &c. 

The priests were specially appointed to lead 
the nation by their good example scrupulously 
to avoid every thing pagan and unclean, and 
thus to testify their faithful allegiance to Jehovah 
(ch. xxi.-xxii. 16). It is particularly inculcated 
that the sacrifices should be without blemish ; 
and this is made a means of separating the Israel- 
ites from all pagan associations and customs (ch. 
xxii. 17-33). But the strongest bulwark erected 
against pagan encroachments was the appoint- 
ment of solemn religious meetings, in which the 
attention of the people was directed to the central 
point of national religion, and which theocra- 
tically consecrated their whole proceedings to the 
worship of God. This was the object of the laws 
relating to fasts (ch. xxiii.). These laws divided 
the year into sacred sections, and gave to agri- 
cultural life its bearing upon the history of the 
works of God, and its peculiarly theocratic cha- 
racter, in contradistinction to all pagan worship, 
which is merely bent upon the symbolisation of 
the vital powers of nature. 

In ch. xxiv. 1-9 follows the law concerning the 
preparation of the sacred oil, and the due setting 
forth of the shew-bread. Although this is in con- 
nection with ch. xxii. 17, sq., it is nevertheless 
judiciously placed after ch. xxiii., because it 
refers to the agricultural relation of the Israelites 
to Jehovah stated in that chapter. The Mosaical 
legislation is throughout illustrated by facts, and 
its power and significance are exhibited in the 
manner in which it subdues all subjective arbi- 
trary opposition. So the opposition of the law to 
paganism, and the evil consequences of every 
approach to pagans, are illustrated by the history 
of a man who sprang from a mixed marriage, 
who cursed Jehovah, and was stoned as Jehovah 
directed (ch. xxiv. 10-24). 

The insertion of this fact in its chronological 
place slightly interrupts the order of the legal de- 
finitions. The law concerning the Sabbath and 
the year of Jubilee, which follow it, are intimately 
connected with the laws which precede. For the 
Sabbatical law completes the declaration that 
Jehovah is the real proprietor and landlord of 
Canaan, to whom belong both the territory and 
its inhabitants ; and whose right is opposed to all 
occupation of the country by heathens (ch. xxv.). 

This section is concluded with the fundamental 
position of the law, viz. that Jehovah, the only 
true and living God, will bless his faithful people 
who heartily keep his law; and will curse all who 
despise him and transgress his law (ch. xxvi.). 

After it has thus been explained how the 
people might be considered to be the owners of 
the country, there appropriately follows the law 
concerning several possessions which were more 
exclusively consecrated to Jehovah, or which, like 


the first-born, belonged to him without being 
specially offered. The whole concludes with an 
appendix embracing the law concerning vows 
and tithes, with a manifest reference to the pre- 
ceding parts of the legislation (ch. xxvii. 17-24). 

Authenticity. — The arguments by which 
the unity of Leviticus has been attacked are very 
feeble. Some critics, however, such as De Wette, 
Gramberg, Yatke, and others, have strenuously 
endeavoured to prove that the laws contained 
in Leviticus originated in a period much later 
than is usually supposed. But the following 
observations sufficiently support their Mosaical 
origin, and show that the whole of Leviticus is 
historically genuine. The laws in ch. i.-vii. con- 
tain manifest vestiges of the Mosaical period. 
Here, as well as in Exodus, when the priests 
are mentioned, Aaron and his sons are named ; as, 
for instance, in ch. i. 4, 7, 8, 11, &c. The taber- 
nacle is the sanctuary, and no other place of wor- 
ship is mentioned anywhere. Expressions like 

the following constantly occur, 
before the tabernacle of the congregation , or 
hm nniD, the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation (ch. i. 3; iii. 8, 13, &c.). The 
Israelites are always described as a congregation 
(ch. iv. 13, sq.), under the command of the 
myn *apt, elders of the congregation (ch. iv. 
15), or of a rider (ch. iv. 22). Every thing 

has a reference to life in a camp, and that camp 
commanded by Moses (ch. iv. 12, 21 ; vi. 11 ; 
xiv. 8; xvi. 26, 28). A later writer could 
scarcely have placed himself so entirely in the 
times, and so completely adopted the modes of 
thinking of the age, of Moses : especially if, as 
has been asserted, these laws gradually sprung 
from the usages of the people, and were written 
down at a later period with the object of sanction- 
ing them by the authority of Moses. They so 
entirely befit the Mosaical age, that, in order to 
adapt them to the requirements of any later pe- 
riod, they must have undergone some modifica- 
tion, accommodation, and a peculiar mode of in- 
terpretation. This inconvenience would have been 
avoided by a person who intended to forge laws 
in favour of the later modes of Levitical worship. 
A forger would have endeavoured to identify the 
past as much as possible with the present. 

The section in ch. viii.-x. is said to have a 
mythical colouring. This assertion is grounded 
on the miracle narrated in ch. ix. 24. But what 
could have been the inducement to forge this 
section? It is said that the priests invented it in 
order to support the authority of the sacerdotal 
caste by the solemn ceremony of Aaron’s con- 
secration. But to such an intention the nar- 
ration of the crime committed by Nadab and 
Abihu is strikingly opposed. Even Aaron him- 
self here appears to be rather remiss in the ob- 
servance of the law (comp. x. 16, sq., with iv. 
22, sq.). Hence it would seem that the forgery 
arose from an opposite or anti-hierarchical ten- 
dency. The fiction would thus appear to have 
been contrived without any motive which could 
account for its origin. 

In ch. xvii. occurs the law which forbids the 
slaughter of any beast except at the sanctuary. 
This law could not be strictly kept in Palestine, 
and had therefore to undergo some modification 
(Deut. xii.). Our opponents cannot show any 
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rational inducement for contriving such a fiction. 
The law (ch. xvii. (>, 7) is adapted to the nation 
only while emigrating from Egypt. It was the ob- 
ject of tins law to guard the Israelites from tailing 
into the temptation to imitate the Egyptian rites 
and sacrifices ottered to he-goats, ; which 

word signifies also demons represented under the 
funn of he-goats, and which were supposed to 
inhabit the desert (comp. Jablonsky, Pantheon 
AEgyptiacum , i. 272, sq.). 

The laws concerning food and purifications ap- 
pear especially important if we remember that the 
people emigrated from Egypt. The fundamental 
principle of these laws is undoubtedly Mosaical, 
but in the individual application of them there 
is much which strongly reminds us of Egypt. 
This is also the case in Lev. xviii. sq., where 
the lawgiver has manifestly in view the two op- 
posites, Canaan and Egypt. That the lawgiver 
was intimately acquainted with Egypt, is proved 
by such remarks as those about the Egyptian mar- 
riages with sisters (ch. xviii. 3); a custom which 
stands as an exception among the prevailing habits 
of antiquity (Diodorus Siculus, i. 27 ; Pausa- 
nias, Attica , i. 7). 

The book of Leviticus has a prophetical cha- 
racter. The lawgiver represents to himself the 
future history of his people. This prophetical 
character is especially manifest in chs. xxv., xxvi., 
where the law appears in a truly sublime and di- 
vine attitude, and when its predictions refer to the 
whole futurity of the nation. It is impossible to 
say that these were vaticinia ex eventu , unless we 
would assert that this book was written at the close 
of Israelitish history. We must rather grant that 
passages like this are the real basis on which the 
authority of later prophets is chiefly built. Such 
passages prove also, in a striking manner, that the 
lawgiver had not merely an external aim, but that 
his law had a deeper purpose, which was clearly 
understood by Moses himself. That purpose was 
to regulate the national life in all its hearings, and 
to consecrate the whole nation to God. See espe- 
cially ch. xxv. 18, sq. 

But this ideal tendency of the law does not 
preclude its applicability to matters of fact. The 
law bad not merely an ideal , but also a real cha- 
racter, evidenced by its relation to the faithlessness 
and disobedience of the nation. The whole future 
history of the covenant people was regulated by 
the law, which has manifested its eternal power 
and truth in the history of the people of Israel. 
Although this section has a general bearing, it is 
nevertheless manifest that it originated in the 
times of Moses. At a later period, for instance, 
it would have been impracticable to promulgate 
the law concerning the Sabbath and the year of 
Jubilee: for it was soon sufficiently proved how 
far the nation in reality remained behind the 
ideal Israel of the law. The sabbatical law hears 
the impress of a time when the whole legislation, 
in its fulness and glory, was directly communi- 
cated to the people, in such a manner as to attract, 
penetrate, and command. 

The principal works to be consulted with re- 
ference to Leviticus will be found under the 
article Pentateuch. — H. A. C. H. 

LIBANUS, or LEBANON (Jin'? ; Sept. 
Ai'/3cmos), the Latin, or rather the Greek name of 
a long chain of mountains on the northern border 


of Palestine. The term Libanus is more con- 
venient in use than the Hebrew form Lebanon, 
as enabling us to distinguish the parallel ranges 
of Libanus and Anti -Libanus, which have no 
such distinctive names in connection with the 
Hebrew designation. Lebanon seems to lie ap- 
plied in Scripture to either or both of these ranges; 
and we shall also use it in this general sense : hut 
Libanus means distinctively the westernmost of 
those ranges, which faces the Mediterranean, and 
Anti-Libanus the eastern, lacing the plain of Da- 
mascus; in which sense these names will he used 
in this article. The present inhabitants of the 
country have found the convenience of distin- 
guishing these parallel ranges ; and give to Li- 
banus the name of £ Western Mountain * (Jehel 
esh-Sliarki), and to Anti-Libanus that of ‘ Eastern 
Mountain’ (Jehel el-Gharhi); although Jebel 
Libnan (the same name in fact as Lebanon) 
occurs among the Arabs with special reference 
to the eastern range. 

These two great ranges, which together form 
the Lebanon of Scripture, commence about the 
parallel of Tripoli (lat. 34° 28'), run in a 
general direction from N.E. to S.W., through 
about one degree of latitude, and form, at their 
southern termination, the natural frontier of 
Palestine. These parallel ranges enclose be- 
tween them a fertile and well-watered valley, 
averaging about fifteen miles in width, which is 
the Ccele-Syria (Hollow Syria) of the ancients, 
but is called by the present inhabitants, by way of 
pre-eminence, El-Bekaa, or 6 the Valley,' which 
is watered through the greater portion of its length 
by the river Litany, the ancient Leontes. 

Nearly opposite Damascus the Anti-Libanus 
separates into two ridges, which diverge some- 
what, and enclose the fertile Wady et-Teiin. 
The easternmost of these two ridges, which has 
already been pointed out as the Hermon of Scrip- 
ture [Hermon], Jebel esh-Sheikh, continues its 
S.W. course, and is the proper prolongation of 
Anti-Libanus. Prom the base of the higher 
part of this ridge, a low broad spur or mountainous 
tract runs oil’ towards the south, forming the 
high land which shuts in the basin and Lake of 
el-Huleh on the east. This tract is called Jebel 
Heish, the higher portion of which terminates at 
Tel el-Earas, nearly three hours north of Fiek. 
The other ridge of Anti* Libanus takes a more 
westerly direction. It is long, low, and level; 
and continues to border the lower part ot t lie 
great valley of Bekaa, until it seems to unite 
with the higher bluffs and spurs of Lebanon, and 
thus entirely to close that valley. In fact, only a 
narrow gorge is here left between precipices, in 
some places of great height, through which the 
Litany finds its way down to the sea, north of 
Tyre. The chain of Lebanon, or at least its 
higher ridges, may he said to terminate at the 
point where it is thus broken through by the 
Litany. But a broad and lower mountainous 
tract continues towards the south, bordering the 
basin of the Huleh on the west. It rises to its 
greatest elevation about Sated (Jebel Sated); 
and at length ends abruptly in the mountains of 
Nazareth, as the northern wall of the plain of 
Esd radon. This high tract may very properly 
be regarded as a prolongation of Lebanon. 

The mountains of Lebanon are of limestone 
rock, which is indeed the general constituent ot 
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the mountains of Syria. In Lebanon it has 
generally a whitish hue, and from the aspect 
which the range thus bears in the distance, in its 
cliffs and naked parts, the name of Lebanon 
(which signifies c white ’) has been supposed to be 
derived ; but others seek its origin in the snows 
which rest long upon its summits, and perpetu- 
ally upon the highest of them. 

Of the two ranges, that of Libanus is by far the 
highest. Its uppermost ridge is marked by a 
line, drawn at the distance of about two hours’ 
journey from the summit, above which all is 
barren (Burckhardt, p. 4) : but the slopes and 
valleys below this line afford pasturage, and 
are capable of cultivation, by reason of the nume- 
rous springs which are met with in all directions. 
Cultivation is, however, chiefly found on the sea- 
ward slopes, where numerous villages flourish, 
and every inch of ground is turned to account by 
the industrious natives, who, in the absence of 
natural levels, construct artificial terraces in 
order to prevent the earth from being swept away 
by the winter rains, and at the same time to 
retain the water requisite for the irrigation of the 
crops (Burckhardt, pp. 19, 20, 23). When one 
looks upward from below, the vegetation on these 
terraces is not visible ; so that the whole moun- 
tain appears as if composed only of immense 
rugged masses of naked whitish rock, traversed by 
deep wild ravines, running down precipitously 
to the plain. No one would suspect among 
these rocks the existence of a vast multitude of 
thrifty villages, and a numerous population of 
mountaineers, hardy, industrious, and brave 
(Robinson, iii. 440). Here, amidst the crags of 
the rocks, are to be seen the remains of the re- 
nowned cedars ; but a much larger proportion of 
firs, oaks, brambles, mulberry-trees, fig-trees, and 
vines (Volney, i. 272). 

Although the general elevation of Anti- Libanus 
is inferior to that of Libanus, the easternmost 
of the branches into which it divides towards its 
termination (Jebel esh-Sheikh) rises loftily, and 
overtops all the other summits of Lebanon. Our 
information respecting Anti-Li ban us is less dis- 
tinct than that concerning the opposite range. It 
appears, however, that it has fewer inhabitants, 
and is scarcely in any part cultivated. It is, in- 
deed, not equally cultivable : for it would appear 
from a comparison of the dispersed notices in 
Burckhardt, that its western declivities, towards 
the great enclosed valley, are completely barren, 
without trees or pasture ; but on the summits of 
the eastern side, fronting the plain of Damascus, 
there seem to be parts, at least, affording good 
pasturage, and abounding also in stunted oak 
trees, of which few are higher than 12 or 15 feet. 
The common route across these mountains, from 
Baalbec to Damascus, at one time ascends into 
the region of snow (in the month of March) ; 
at another follows the direction of the mountain 
torrents, between parallel lines of hills, by the 
side of aspens, oaks, and numerous willows which 
grow along the water-courses (Burckhardt, pp. 4, 
15 ; Elliot, ii. 276). 

None of the summits of Libanus or Anti- 
Li banus have been measured. The author of the 
Pictorial History of Palestine (Introduct. p. lv.), 
by comparing the accounts of different travellers 
as to the continuance of snow upon the higher 
summits, and adjusting them with reference to 


the point of perpetual congelation in that latitude, 
forms a rough estimate, which, though higher than 
some estimates more loosely constructed, and lower 
than others, is probably not far from the truth. Ac- 
cording to this, the average height of the Libanus 
mountains, from the top of which the snow en- 
tirely disappears in summer, must be consider- 
ably below 11,000 feet, probably about 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea. But the higher 
points, particularly the Sannin, which is the 
highest of all, must be above that limit, as the 
snow rests on them all the year. By the same 
rule the average height of the Anti- Libanus range 
is reckoned as not exceeding 9000 feet : but its 
highest point, in the Jebel es-Sheik, or Mount 
Hermon, is considered to be somewhat more lofty 
than the Sannin, the highest point in Libanus. 

In Scripture Lebanon is very generally men- 
tioned in connection with the cedar trees in 
which it abounded [Eres] ; but its wines are also 
noticed (Hosea xiv. 8); and in Cant. iv. 11 ; 
Hos. xiv. 7, it is celebrated for various kinds of 
fragrant plants (Robinson, Biblical Researches , 
iii. 344, 345, 439; Kitto, Pictorial History of 
Palestine , Introd. pp. xxxii.-xxxv., lv. ; Reland, 
Palcestina , i. 311 ; Rosenmiiller, Biblisch. Alter - 
t hum, ii. 236; Raumer, Palcistma, pp. 29-35; 
D’Arvieux, Memoires , ii. 250 ; Volney, Voyage 
en Syrie , i. 243 ; Seetzen, in Zach’s MonatL 
Corresq ?., June, 1806 ; Burckhardt, Travels in 
Syria , p. 1, sq. ; Richter, Wallfahrten , p. 102, 
&c. ; Irby and Mangles, Travels , pp. 206-220 ; 
Buckingham, Arab Tribes , p. 468, sq. ; Fisk, in 
Missionary Herald , 1824; Elliot, Travels , ii. 
276 ; Hogg, Visit to Alexandria , Jerusalem , 
&c., i. 219, sq. ; ii. 81, sq. ; Addison, Palmyra 
and Damascus , ii. 43-82). 

LIBERTINES (Ai fitprivoi). * Certain of the 
synagogue, which is called (the synagogue) of 
the Libertines , and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians,’ 
&c., are mentioned in Acts vi. 9. There has 
been much diversity in the interpretation of 
this word. It obviously denotes state or con- 
dition, not nature (i. e. country) ; and since 
Libertini here occurs among the names of na- 
tions, and Josephus (Antiq. xii. 1, and Con t. 
Apion. ii. 4) has told us that many Jews were 
removed by Ptolemy, and placed in the cities of 
Libya, Beza, Le Clerc, and others conclude that 
the word must have been Ai/3ucmW, i. e. c sprung 
from Libya.’ But there is no authority of 
MSS. or versions for this reading. Others, on 
the same premises, conceive that the word Liber- 
tini denotes the inhabitants of some town called 
Libertus in Africa Proper, or Carthage ; but they 
fail to show that any town of this name existed in 
that quarter. The most probable opinion, and 
that which is now generally entertained, is, that 
the Libertini were Jews, whom the Romans had 
taken in war and conveyed to Rome, but after- 
wards freed ; and that this synagogue had been 
built at their expense. Libertini is, therefore, to 
be regarded as a word of Roman origin, and to 
be explained with reference to Roman customs. 
This view is further confirmed by the fact that 
the word (Tvvayooyrjs does not occur in the 
middle of the national names, but stands first, 
and is followed by rrjs Xeyofievris : whence it 
clearly appears that Ai/3e/mVoi is at least not the 
name of a country or region. Further, we know 
that there were in the time of Tiberius many 
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hbertini , or < freed-inen/ of the Jewish religion 
ut Kome (Tacit. Annul, ii. 85; comp. Suet. Tib. 
o() ; and Philo, p. 1011; see Bloomfield, Kninoel, 
Wetslein, \c. on Acts vi. 9; and comp. Genies, 
Dc Synay. Libert borum , Gron. 1736; Scherer* 
Dc Synay. Libert in. Argent. 1751). 

LIBNAII ; Sept. Ae/3vd), one of the 

royal cities of the Canaaiiites, taken by Joshua 
immediately after Makkedah (Josh. x. 20, 30). It 
lay within the territory assigned to Judah (Josh. 
x\\ 12), and became one of the Levitical towns 
in that tribe (Josh. xxi. 13; 1 (Jliron. vi. 57). 
It was a strongly fortilied place. The Assyrian 
king Sennacherib was detained some time before 
it when he invaded Jrnhca in the time of Ileze- 
lvicili • and it was bid ore it that he sustained that 
dieadtul stroke which constrained him to with- 
draw to his own country (2 Kings xix. 8; Isa. 
xxxru. 8). In the reign of King Jelioram, 
Libnali is said to have revolted from him 
(2 Kings viii. 22; 2 Cliron. xxi. 10). From the 
cit coinstance of this revolt having happened 
at the same time with that of the Edomites, 
it has been supposed by some to have reference 
to another town of the same name situated in 
that country. But such a conjecture is unne- 
cessary and improbable. Libnali of Judah re- 
belled, because it refused to admit the idolatries 
of Jelioram ; and it is not said in either of the 
passages in which this act is recorded, as of 
Edom, that it continued in revolt ‘ unto this 
day.’ It may he inferred either that it was 
speedily reduced to obedience, or that, on the re- 
establishment of the true worship, it spontaneously 
returned to its allegiance. Libnali existed as a 
village in the time of Eusebius and Jerome, and 
is placed by them in the district of Eleutlie- 
ropolis. 


LIBNATH, or, more fully, Shihou-Libnatii 

; Sept. Aafiavad), a stream near 
Carmel, on the borders of Asher (Josh. xix. 26). 
Michael is conceives this to he the ‘glass-river 5 

(runT 5 ), i. c. the Belus, from whose sands the 
lirst glass was made by the Phoenicians. 

LIBNEH (ruA) occurs in two places of 
Scripture, viz. Geii. xxx. 37; IIos. iv. 13, and is 
supposed to indicate either the white poplar or 
the storax tree. The arguments in support of 
the respective claims of these are nearly ecpially 
balanced, although those in favour of the storax 
appear to us to preponderate. The libneh is first 
mentioned in Gen. xxx. 37, as one of the rods 
which Jacob placed in the watering troughs of 
the sheep; the lutz (the almond) and armon (the 
oriental plane) being the two others: he 4 pilled 
white strakes in them, and made the wiiitc appear 
which was in the rods/ In Hos. iv. 13 reference 
is made to the shade of trees and the burning of 
mcense : — ‘ They sacrifice upon the top of the 
mountains, and burn incense upon the hills, under 
oaks (allonj 4 terebinth tree’) and poplars {libneh}, 
because the shadow of them is good/ 

Libneh , in the passage of Ilosea, is translated 
AevKTfo 4 white poplar/ in the Septuagint, and this 
translation is adopted by the majority of inter- 
preters. The Hebrew name libneh , being sup- 
posed to be derived from 1=6 ( album esse), lias 
been considered identical with the Greek Aevicr), 
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which both signifies ‘white,’ and also the ‘white 
poplai, Populus alba. This poplar is said to be 
called white, not on account of the whiteness of 
its hark, hut ol that of the under surface of its 
leaves.. It may perhaps he so designated from 
the whiteness of its hairy seeds, which have a re- 
markable^ appearance when the seed covering first 
bursts. Ihe poplar is certainly common in the 
countries where the scenes are laid of the transac- 
tions related in the above passages of Scripture. 
Belon {Ohs. ii. 106) says, 4 Les peu pliers hi ancs et 
noirs, et arbies fruictiers font (pie la plaine de 
llamas resemble une forest.’ Rauwolf also men- 
tions^ the white poplar as abundant about Aleppo 
and Iripoli, and still called by the ancient Arabic 

name haur or hor (^j^*-), which is the word used 

in the Arabic translation of Hosea. That poplars 
are common in Syria has already been men- 
tioned under the head of Baca. 



Others, however, have been of opinion that 
libueli denotes the storax tree rather than the 
white poplar. Thus, in Gen. xxx. 37, the Sep- 
tuagint has pafidor crrvpaKLi/rju, ‘a rod of sty rax 
and the Greek translation of the Pentateuch, ac- 
cording to Rosenmuller, is more ancient and of far 
greater authority than that of Hosea. So R. Jonah, 
as translated by Celsius, says of libneh , Dicitur 
linyua Arabum Lubna ; and in the Arabic trans- 
lation of Genesis (^^J) lubne is employed as the 

representative of the Hebrew libneh. Lubne , both 
in Arabic and in Persian, is the name of a tree, 
and of the fragrant resin employed for fumigating, 
which exudes from it, and which is commonly 
known by the name of Storax. This resin was well 
known to the ancients, and is mentioned by Hip- 
pocrates and Theophrastus. Dioscoridcs describes 
several kinds, all of which were obtained from Asia 
Minor; and all that is now imported is believed 
to he the produce of that country. But the tree 
is cultivated in the south of Europe, though it 
does not there yield any storax. It is found in 
Greece, and is supposed to Le a native of Asia 
Minor, whence it extends into Syria, and pro- 
bably farther south. It is therefore a native of 
f he country which was the scene of the transaction 
related in the above passage of Genesis. 

From the description of Dioseorides, and his 
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comparing the leaves of the styrax to those of the 
quince, there is no doubt of the same tree being 
intended : especially as in early times, as at the 
present day, it yielded a highly fragrant balsamic 
substance which was esteemed as a medicine, 
and employed in fumigation. From the simi- 
larity of the Hebrew name libneh to the Arabic 
lubne , and from the Septuagint having in Genesis 
translated the former by sty rax, it seems most 
probable that this was the tree intended. It is 
capable of yielding white wands as well as the 
poplar ; and it is also well qualified to afford com- 
plete shade under its ample foliage, as in the 
passage of Hos. iv. 13. We may also suppose 
it to have been more particularly alluded to, 
from its being a tree yielding incense. 4 They 
sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and 
burn incense upon the hills, under the terebinth 
and the storax trees, because the shadow thereof 
is good. 5 — J. F. R. 

LIBYA (Atfiva, Aifivyj). This name, in its 
largest acceptation, was used by the Greeks to 
denote the whole of Africa. But Libya Proper, 
which is the Libya of the New Testament and 
the country of the Lubim in the Old, was a large 
tract, lying along the Mediterranean, to the west 
°f Egypt. It is called Pentapolitana Regio by 
Pliny ( Hist Nat . v. 5), from its five cities, 
Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemais, Apollonia, and 
Cyrene; and Libya Cyrenaica by Ptolemy 
( Geog . iv. 5), from Cyrene, its capital. 

Libya is supposed to have been first peopled 
by, and to have derived its name from, the 
Lehabim or Lubim [Nations, Dispersion of]. 
These, its earliest inhabitants, appear, in the time 
of the Old Testament, to have consisted of wan- 
dering tribes, who were sometimes in alliance 
with Egypt, and at others with the Ethiopians, 
as they are said to have assisted both Shishak, 
king of Egypt, and Zerah the Ethiopian in their 
expeditions against Judaea (2 Chron. xii. 4 ; xiv. 
8 ; xvi. 9). They were eventually subdued by the 
Carthaginians ; and it was the policy of that 
people to bring the nomade tribes of Northern 
Africa which they mastered into the condition of 
cultivators, that by the produce of their industry 
they might be able to raise and maintain the 
numerous armies with which they made their 
foreign conquests. But Herodotus assures us that 
none of the Libyans beyond the Carthaginian ter- 
ritory were tillers of the ground (Herod, iv. 186, 
187; comp. Polybius, i. 161, 167, 168, 177, ed. 
Schweighaeuser). Since the time of the Car- 
thaginian supremacy the country, with the rest 
of the East, has successively passed into the hands 
of the Greeks, Romans, Saracens, and Turks. 
The name of Libya occurs in Acts ii. 10, where 
4 the dwellers in the parts of Libya about Cy- 
rene ’ are mentioned among the stranger Jews 
who came up to Jerusalem at the feast of Pen- 
tecost. 

LICE (D33 and occurs in Exod. viii. 

lfi, 17, t 18 (Heb. 12, 13, 14) ; Ps. cv. 31; Sept. 
(TKVKpts or cna/lires ; Vulg, cyniphes and scyniphes\ 
Wisd. xix. 10; Sept. aKvlira (Alex. Aid. <jKvi<pas ) ; 
Vulg. mitscas. The name of the creature em- 
ployed in the third plague upon Egypt, miracu- 
lously produced from the dust of the land. Its 
exact nature has been much disputed. Those who 
reason from the root of the word in the Hebrew ! 


text, and assume it to be derived from to fix , 

settle, or establish, infer lice to be meant, from their 
fixing themselves on mankind, animals, &c. The 
meaning of the root is, however, too general to 
afford by itself any assistance in ascertaining the 
particular species intended. Dr. A. Clarke has 
further inferred from the words 4 in man and in 
beast,’ that it was the acarus sangaisugus, or 
4 tick 1 ( Comment . on Exod. viii. 16). But since 
it is spoken of as an Egyptian insect, the name 
for it may be purely Egyptian, and may have 
no connection with any Hebrew root (Michaelis, 
Suppl. ad Lex . n. 1174). However this may 
be, the preposition from which Dr. Clarke argues 
is too various in meaning to assist his hypothesis. 
Nor is it certain whether the word is singular or 
plural. The variation, both in letters and points, 
seems to betoken uncertainty somewhere, though 
Gesenius takes D2D in the collective sense. Mi- 
chaelis also remarks that if it be a Hebrew word 
for lice, it is strange that it should have dis- 
appeared from the cognate tongues, the Aramaic, 
Samaritan, and Ethiopic. The rendering of the 
Septuagint seems highly valuable when it is con- 
sidered that it was given by learned Jews resident 
in Egypt, that it occurs in the most ancient and 
best executed portion of that version, and that it 
can be elucidated by the writings of ancient 
Greek naturalists, &c. Thus Aristotle, who was 
nearly contemporary with the Septuagint trans- 
lators of Exodus, mentions the Kv'nrts (the oKv'npes 
of the Septuagint) among insects able to distin- 
guish the smell of honey (Hist. Animal, iv. 8), 
and refers to species of birds which he calls 
< TKvnro<paya , that live by hunting crKviires (viii. 
6). His pupil Theophrastus says : — iyyivovrai 
Kal Kvhrcs iv r lg'l roov divdpcvv, cbcnrep iv rrj 
dpvl Kal rfj avtcrj. Kal doKovcriv e/c t rjs vyporrjros 
avviaracrOat rrjs vi rb rbv (pAoibv avviarapivrjs. 
avrr] §6 icTTL yAvKeia ytvopivois. yivovrai dk Kal 
iv A ax&vois t icnv. 4 The Kvlires are born in certain 
trees, as the oak, the fig-tree, and they seem to 
subsist upon the sweet moisture which is collected 
under the bark. They are also produced on 
some vegetables 5 (Hist. Plant, iv. 17, and ii. ult.). 
This description applies to aphides, or rather to 
the various species of 4 gall flies ’ (Cynips, Linn.). 
Hesychius, in the beginning of the third century, 
explains c tkvl ^, (coov yAoipov re rerpairrepov, 4 a 
green four-winged creature, 5 and quotes Phry- 
niclius as applying the name to a sordid wretch, 
and adds, air b rod Orjpid'iov rod iv ro7s |oA ois, 
rov Kara ffpaxv aura Kare<j6iovTos, 4 from the 
little creature among trees, which speedily de- 
vours them.’ Philo (a.d. 40) and Origen in the 
second century, who both lived in Egypt, describe 
it in terms suitable to the gnat or mosquito 
(Philo, Vita Mosis, i. 97. 2, ed. Mangey; Origen, 
Homilia tertia in Exod.) ; as does also Augustine 
in the third or fourth century (De Convenientia, 
&c.). But Theodoret, in the same age, distin- 
guishes between crKviires and koovoxkzs (Vita Ja- 
cobi). Suidas (a.d. 1100) says, crKvfy, (u>ov 
Kcovcoircobes, 4 resembling gnats, 5 and adds, ecrn 
yap 6 aKvhjy ££cov piKobv ^vAorpayov, 4 a little 
creature that eats wood.’ These Christian fathers, 
however, give no authority for their explanations ; 
and Bochart remarks that they seem to be speak- 
ing of gnats under the name ( jkv ' lttzs , which word, 
he conjectures, biassed them from its resemblance 
to the Hebrew. Schleusner adds (Glossema in 
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Octntcuch . (TKvlcpes , £toa piKph virbrovs tcai/coiras, 
4 less than gnats,' and {Lex. Cgrilli, MS. Brem.) 
< TKu'upes £cov(pid ianv ioiKira koovoq^iv, ‘ very 
small creatures like gnats. 1 From this concur- 
rence of testimony it would appear that, not lice, 
hut some species of gnats is the proper rendering, 
though the ancients, no doubt, included other 
species of insects under the name. Mr. Bryant, 
however, gives a curious turn to the evidence 
derived from ancient naturalists. lie quotes 
Theophrastus, and admits that a Greek must be 
the best judge of the meaning of the Greek word 
but urges that the Septuagint translators concealed 
the meaning of the Hebrew word, which he 
labours to prove is lice , under the word they 
have adopted, for fear of offending the Ptolemies, 
under whose inspection they translated, and the 
Egyptians in general, whose detestation of lice 
was as ancient as the time of Herodotus (ii. 
37), (but who includes t\ &\\o pvaapbv , 6 any 
other loul creature 1 ), and whose disgust, he thinks, 
would have been too much excited by reading 
that their nation once swarmed with those crea- 
tures through the instrumentality of the servants 
of the God of the Jews ( Plagues of Egypt, Loud. 
1701, p. 56, &c.). This suspicion, if admitted, 
upsets all the previous reasoning. It is also in- 
consistent with Bryant’s favourite hypothesis, that 
the plagues of Egypt were so adapted as to alford 
a practical mortilication of the prejudices of the 
Egyptians. Nor could a plague of lice, upon 
his own principles, have been more offensive to 
them than the plague on the river Nile, and the 
frogs, &c., which he endeavours to show were 
most signally opposed to their religious notions. 
Might it not be suggested with equal probability 
that the Jews in later ages had been led to in- 
terpret the word lice as being peculiarly humi- 
liating to the Egyptians? (see Joseph, ii. 11.3, 
who, however, makes the Egyptians alllicted with 
phthiriasis .) The rendering of the Vulgate af- 
fords us no assistance, being evidently formed 
from that of the Septuagint, and not being illus- 
trated by any Roman naturalist, hut found only 
in Christian Latin writers (see Facciolati, in 
voe .). The other ancient versions, &c., are of 
no value in this inquiry. They adopt the popular 
notion of the times, and Bochart’s reasonings 
upon them involve, as Rosenmuller (apud Boc- 
liart) justly complains, many unsafe permuta- 
tions of letters. If, then, the Septuagint be dis- 
carded, we are deprived of the highest source of 
information. Bochart also reasons upon the 
similarity of the word to nivibes, the word 

in Aristotle tor the eggs of lleas, lice, bugs, &c., 
whether infesting mankind or beasts (vi. 26), but 
which is not more like it than kcoucott€s , and an 
enthusiast in etymology might remark that nonSes 
means both 6 dust 1 ami 6 lice, 1 which Scaliger 
explains lendes, ‘ nits, 1 ad exiguitate similes pul - 
veri, 6 from their minuteness, like dust 1 (p. 518). 
It is strange that it did not occur to Bociiart that 
if the plague had been lice, it would have been 
easily imitated by the magicians, which was 
attempted by them, but in vain (Exod. viii. 18). 
Nor is the objection valid, that if this plague were 
gnats, &c., the plague of Hies would he antici- 
pated, since the latter most likely consisted of 
one particular species having a different desti- 
nation [Fuy] ; whereas this may have consisted 
of not only mosquitoes or gnats, but of some other 


species which also attack domestic cattle, as the 
oestrus , or tabanus , or zitnb (Bruce s Travels , 
ii. 315, 8vo.) ; on which supposition these two 
plagues would be sutliciently distinct. 

But since mosquitoes, gnats, &c., have ever 
been one ot the evils of Egypt, there must have 
been some peculiarity attending them on this 
occasion, which proved the plague to be ‘ the 
linger of God.’ From the next chapter, verse 31, 
it appears that the llax and the barley were 
smitten by the hail ; that the former was beginning 
to grow, and that the latter was in the ear — which, 
according to Shaw, takes place in Egypt in 
March. Hence the would be sent about 

February, i. e. before the increase of the Nile, 
which takes place at the end of May, or beginning 
ot June. Since, then, the innumerable swarms 
ol mosquitoes, gnats, &c., which every year alfect 
the Egyptians come, according to Hasselquist, 
at the increase of the Nile, the appearance of 
them in February would be as much a variation 
ol the course of nature as the appearance of the 
oestrus in January would be in England. They 
were also probably numerous and fierce beyond 
example on this occasion ; and as the Egyptians 
would he utterly unprepared for them (for it 
seems that this plague was not announced), the 
etfects would be signally distressing. Bochart 
adduces instances in which both mankind and 
cattle, and even wild beasts, have been driven by 
gnats from their localities. It may be added 
that the proper Greek name for the gnat is 
QfXTvis, and that probably the word kqui/ovi]/, 
which much resembles Kvfy, is appropriate to 
the mosquito. Hardouin observes that the ot 
Kv'nrzs of Aristotle are not the ipnibes, which 
latter is by Pliny always rendered euliees , but 
which word he employs with great latitude 
[Gnat]. For a description of the evils inflicted 
by these insects upon man, see Kirby and Spence, 
Introduction to Entomology, Loud. 1828, i. 115, 
&c. ; and for the annoyance they cause in Egypt, 
Mail let, Description de V Eggpte par l’Abbe 
Mascrier, Paris, 1 755, xc. 37 ; Forskal, Deseript. 
Animal, p. 85. Michael is proposed an inquiry 
into the meaning of the word CKi/icpes to the 
Societe des Savants, with a full description of the 
qualities ascribed to them by Philo, Origen, and 
Augustine ( Reeueil , &c. Amst., 1744). Niebuhr 
inquired after it of the Greek patriarch, and also 
of the metropolitan at Cairo, who thought it to 
be a species of gnat found in great quantities in 
the gardens there, and whose bite was extremely 
painful. A merchant who was present at the in- 
quiry called it dubab-el-keb, or the dog-jig ( De - 
cription de V Arabic, Pref. pp. 39, 40). Besides 
the references already made, see Rosei nidi Her, 
Scholia in Exod.; Michael is, Suppl. ad Lex. 
Hebraic., p. 1203, sq. ; Gedmann, Verm. Samml. 
aus dev Naturkunde, i. 6. 71-91; Bakerus, 
Annotat . in lit. M. ii- 1090; Ilarenberg, Ob - 
serv. Or it. de Insectis JUggptum infestantibus, 
in Miscell. Lips. Nov., ii. 4. 617-20; Winer, 
Biblisches Ileal- wo rter buck, art. ‘ Miieken. ’ — 

J. F. 1). 

LIGHT is represented in the Scriptures as the 
immediate result and offspring of a divine com- 
mand (Gen. i. 3). The earth was void and dark, 
when God said, 6 Let light be, and light was. 1 
This is represented as having preceded the placing 
of ‘lights in the firmament of heaven, the greater 
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light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule 
the night : he made the stars also ’ (Gen. i. 14, sq.). 
Whatever opinion may be enteitained as to the 
facility with which these two separate acts may be 
reconciled, it cannot be questioned that the origin 
of light, as of every other part of the universe, is 
thus referred to the exertion of the divine will : as 
little can it be denied that, the narrative in the 
original is so simple, yet at the same time so 
majestic and impressive, both in thought and dic- 
tion, as to fill the heart with a lofty and plea- 
surable sentiment of awe and wonder. 

The divine origin of light made the subject 
one of special interest to the Biblical nations — the 
rather because light in the East has a clearness, 
a brilliancy, is accompanied by an intensity of 
heat, and is followed in its influence by a large- 
ness of good, of which the inhabitants of less 
genial climes can have no conception. Light 
easily and naturally became, in consequence, 
with Orientals, a representative of the highest 
human good. All the more joyous emotions of 
the mind, all the pleasing sensations of the frame, 
all the happy hours of domestic intercourse, were 
described under imagery derived from light (1 
Kings xi. 36; Isa. lviii. 8 ; Esther viii. 16; Ps. 
xcvii. 1 1). The transition was natural from earthly 
to heavenly, from corporeal to spiritual things; and 
so light came to typify true religion and the feli- 
city which it imparts. But as light not only 
came from God, but also makes man’s way clear 
before him, so it was employed to signify moral 
truth, and pre-eminently that divine system of 
truth which is set forth in the Bible, from its 
earliest gleamings onward to the perfect day of 
the Great Sun of Righteousness. The appli- 
cation of the term to religious topics had the 
greater propriety because the light in the world, 
being accompanied by heat, purifies, quickens, 
enriches; which efforts it is the peculiar province 
of true religion to produce in the human soul 
(Isa. viii. 20 ; Matt. iv. 16 ; Ps. cxix. 105 ; 
2 Pet. i. 19 ; Eph. v. 8 ; 2 Tim. i. 10 ; 1 Pet. 
ii. 9). 

It is doubtless owing to the special providence 
under which the divine lessons of the Bible were 
delivered, that the views which the Hebrews took 
on this subject, while they were high and worthy, 
did not pass into superstition, and so cease to be 
truly religious. Other Eastern nations beheld 
the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in 
brightness, and their hearts were secretly enticed, 
and their mouth kissed their hand in token of 
adoration (Job xxxi. 26, 27). This ‘ iniquity’ 
the Hebrews not only avoided, but when they 
considered the heavens they recognised the work 
of God’s fingers, and learnt a lesson of humility 
as well as of reverence (Ps. viii. 3, sq.). On the 
contrary, the entire residue of the East, with 
scarcely any exception, worshipped the sun and 
the light, primarily perhaps as symbols of 
divine power and goodness, but, in a more 
degenerate state, as themselves divine; whence, 
in conjunction with darkness, the negation of 
light, arose the doctrine of dualism, two prin- 
ciples, the one of light, the good power, the other 
of darkness, the evil power; a corruption which 
rose and spread the more easily because the whole 
of human life, being a chequered scene, seems 
divided as between two conflicting agencies, the 
bright and the dark, the joyous and the sorrowful, 
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what is called prosperous and what is called 
adverse. 

When the tendency to corruption to which we 
have just alluded is taken into account, we can- 
not but feel both gratified and surprised that, 
while the Hebrew people employed the boldest 
personifications when speaking of light, they in 
no case, nor in any degree, fell into the almost 
universal idolatry. That individuals among 
them, and even large portions of the nation, did 
from time to time down to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity forget and desert the living God, is very 
certain; but then the nation, as such, was not 
misled and corrupted ; witnesses to the truth 
never failed ; recovery was never impossible ; nay, 
was more than once effected, till at last affliction 
and suffering brought a changed heart, which 
never again swerved from the way of truth. 

Among the personifications on this point which 
Scripture presents we may specify, 1. God. The 
Apostle James (i. 17) declares that ‘ every good 
and perfect gift cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is no variableness, neither sha- 
dow of turning ;’ obviously referring to the faith- 
fulness of God and the constancy of his goodness, 
which shine on undimmed and unshadowed. So 
Paul (1 Tim. vi. 16) : *God who dwelleth in the 
light which no man can approach unto.’ Here 
the idea intended by the imagery is the incom- 
prehensibleness of the self-existent and eternal 
God. 

2. Light is also applied to Christ : ‘ The peo- 
ple who sat in darkness have seen a great light ’ 
(Matt. iv. 16; Luke ii. 32; John i. 4, sq.). 4 He 
was the true light ;’ c I am the light of the world ’ 
(John viii. 12 ; xii. 35, 36). 

3. It is further used of angels, as in 2 Cor. 
xi. 14 : ‘ Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light.’ 4. Light is moreover employed 
of men : John the Baptist ‘ was a burning and 
a shining light’ (John v. 35); ‘ Ye are the light 
of the world ’ (Matt. v. 14 ; see also Acts xiii. 47 ; 
Eph. v. 8). — J. R. B. 

LIGN ALOES. [Ahalim.] 

LILY (kp'lvov). The lily is frequently men- 
tioned in the Authorized V ersion of the Old Testa- 
ment as the translation of shoshun. We shall 
reserve for that head the several points of con- 
sideration which are connected with it, and con- 
fine our attention at present to the krinoji , or lily, 
of the New Testament. This plant is mentioned 
in the well-known and beautiful passage (Matt, 
vi. 26) : ‘ Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin, and 
yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all 
his glory, was not arrayed like one of these so 
also in Luke xii. 27. Here it is evident that the 
plant alluded to must have been indigenous or 
grown wild, in the vicinity of the sea of Galilee, 
must have been of an ornamental character, and, 
from the Greek term Kplvov being applied to it, of 
a liliaceous nature. The name Kpivou occurs in 
all the old Greek writers. Theophrastus first uses 
it, and is supposed by Sprengel to apply it to 
species of Narcissus and to Lilium candidum. 
Dioscorides indicates two species, but very imper- 
fectly : one of them is supposed to be the Lilium 
candidum , and the other, with a reddish dower, 
may be L . martagon , or L. chalcedonicum . He 
alludes more particularly to the lilies of Syria and 
of Pamphylia being well suited for making the 
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ointment of lily. Pliny enumerates throe kinds, 
11 white, a red, and n purple-coloured lily. Tra- 
vellers in Palestine mention that in the month of 
January the lie Ids and groves everywhere abound 
with various species of lily, tulip, and narcissus. 



Benard noticed, near Acre, on Jan. ISth, and 
about Jaffa, on the 23rd, tulips, white, red, 
blue, & c. Guinpenberg saw the meadows of 
Galilee covered with the same flowers on the 31st. 
Tulips figure conspicuously among the flowers of 
Palestine, varieties probably of Tnlipa gesneriana 
(Kitto's Palestine , p. eexv.). So Pococke says, 
4 1 saw many tulips growing wild in the fields (in 
March), and any one who considers how beautiful 
those flowers are to the eye, would be apt to con- 
jecture that these are the lilies to which Solomon 
in all his glory was not to be compared/ This 
is much more likely to be the plant intended than 
some others which have been adduced, as, for 
instance, the scarlet amaryllis , having white 
flowers with bright purple streaks, found by Salt 
at Adowa. Others have preferred the Crown 
imperial , which is a native of Persia and Cash- 
mere. Most authors have united in considering 
the white lily, Liliam candidam , to be the plant 
to which our Saviour referred ; but it is doubtful 
whether it has ever been found in a wild state in 
Palestine. Some, indeed, have thought it to be 
a native of the new world. Dr. Lindley, however, 
in the Gardeners 9 Chronicle (ii. 744), says, 4 This 
notion cannot be sustained, because the white lily 
occurs in an engraving of the Annunciation, 
executed somewhere about 1480 by Martin 
Schongauer ; and the first voyage of Columbus 
did not take place till 1492. In this very rare 
print the lily is represented as growing in an 
ornamental vase, as if it were cultivated as a 
curious object.’ This opinion is confirmed by a 
correspondent at Aleppo ( Gardeners 1 Chronicle , 
iii. 429), who has resided long in Syria, but is 
acquainted only with the botany of Aleppo and 
Antioch : 4 I never saw the white lily in a wild 
state, nor have I heard of its being so in Syria. 
It is cultivated here on the roofs of the iiouses in 
pots as an exotic bulb, like the daffodil.’ In 
consequence of this difficulty the late Sir J. E. 
Smith was of opinion that the plant alluded to 


under the name of lily was the Amaryllis Intca 
(no wOjwranthus luteus), 4 whose golden liliaceous 
flowers in autumn afford one of the most brilliant 
and gorgeous objects in nature, as the fields of 
the Levant are overrun with them: to them the 
expression of Solomon, in all his glory, not being 
arrayed like one of them, is peculiarly appro- 
priate/ Dr. Lindley conceives 4 it to be much 
more probable that the plant intended by our 
Saviour was the lxiolirion montanum , a plant 
allied to the amaryllis , of very great beauty, 
with a slender stem, and clusters of the most 
delicate violet flowers, abounding in Palestine, 
where Col. Chesney found it in the most brilliant 
profusion’ (/. c . p. 744). In reply to this a 
correspondent furnishes an extract of a letter from 
Dr. Bowriug, which throws a new light upon the 
subject : 4 1 cannot describe to you with botanical 
accuracy the lily of Palestine. I heard it called 
by the title of Lilia syriaca , and I imagine 
under this title its botanical characteristics may 
be hunted out. Its colour is a brilliant red; its 
size about half that of the common tiger lily. 
The white lily I do not remember to have seen 
in any part of Syria. It was in April and May 
that I observed my flower, and it was most 
abundant in the district of Galilee, where it and 
the Rhododendron (which grew in rich abun- 
dance round the paths) most strongly excited my 
attention.’ On this Dr. Lindley observes, 4 It is 
clear that neither the white lily, nor the Opo - 
ranthus lutcus , nor lxiolirion, will answer to 
Dr. Bowring’s description, which seems to point 
to the Chalcedonian or scarlet martagon lily, 
formerly called the lily of Byzantium, found 
from the Adriatic to the Levant, and which, with 
its scarlet turban-like flowers, is indeed a most 
stately and striking object 1 ( Gardeners' Chro- 
nicle, ii. 854). As this lily (the Lilium chalec - 
donicum of botanists) is in flower at the season 
of the year when the sermon on the Mount is sup- 
posed to have been spoken, is indigenous in the 
very locality, and is conspicuous, even in the 
garden, for its remarkable showy flowers, there 
can now be little doubt that it is the plant alluded 
to by our Saviour. — J. F. R. 

LINEN. [Bad.] 

LINUS (A li/os), one of the Christians at Rome 
whose salutations Paul sent to Timothy (2 Tim. 
iv. 21). He is said to have been the first bishop 
of Rome after the martyrdom of Peter and Paul 
(Irenaeus, Adv. Ilcercs . iii. 3 ; Euseb. Ilist* Eccles. 
iii. 2, 4 ; v. 6). 

LION (n« ari; n.VJK arjeh ; Sept. AeW), 
the most powerful, daring, and impressive of all 
carnivorous animals, the most magnificent in 
aspect and awful in voice. Being very common in 
Syria in early times, the lion naturally supplied 
many forcible images to the poetical language of 
Scripture, and not a few historical incidents in 
its narratives. This is shown by the great 
number of passages where this animal, in all the 
stages of existence — as the whelp, the young adult, 
the fully mature, the lioness — occurs under dif- 
ferent names, exhibiting that multiplicity of de- 
nominations which always results when some great 
image is constantly present to the popular mind. 
Thus we have, 1. "Iii gor , a lion’s whelp, a very 
young lion (Gen. xlix. 9 ; Deut. xxxiii. 20 ; Jer. 
Ii. 38; Ezek. xix. 2; Nahum ii. 11, 12, &c.). 
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2. chephir , a young lion, when first leaving 
the protection of the old pair to hunt independently 
(Ezek. xix. 2, 3 ; Ps. xci. 13 ; Prov. xix. 12, &c.). 

3. HN ari, an adult and vigorous lion, a lion 
having paired, vigilant and enterprising in search 
of prey (Nahum ii. 12; 2 Sam. xvii. 10; Num. 
xxiii. 24). This is the common name of the 

animal. 4. W sachal , a mature lion in full 
strength ; a black lion ? (Job iv. 10 ; x. 16 ; Ps. 
xci. 13; Prov. xxvi. 13; Hosea v. 14; xiii. 7). 
This denomination may very possibly refer to a 
distinct variety of lion, and not to a black species 
or race, because neither black nor white lions are 
recorded, excepting in Oppian (. De Venat . iii. 43) ; 
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but the term may be safely referred to the colour 
of the skin, not of the fur ; for some lions have the 
former fair, and even rosy, while in other races it is 
perfectly black. An Asiatic lioness, formerly at 
Exeter Change, had the naked part of the nose, the 
roof of the mouth, and the bare soles of all the feet 
pure black, though the fur itself was very pale 
bull’. Yet albinism and melanism are not un- 
common in the felinse ; the former occurs in 
tigers, and the latter is frequent in leopards, 

panthers, and jaguars. 5. laish , a fierce lion, 

one in a state of fury (Job iv. 1 1 ; Prov. xxx. 30 ; 

Isa. xxx. 6). 6. labia , a lioness (Job iv. 11, 
where the lion’s whelps are denominated ‘ the 
sons of Labiali,’ or of the lioness). 

The lion is the largest and most formidably 
armed of all carnassier animals, the Indian tiger 
alone claiming to be his equal. One full grown, 
of Asiatic race, weighs above 450 pounds, and 
those of Africa often above 500 pounds. The fall 
of a fore paw in striking has been estimated to 
be equal to twenty-five pounds 1 weight, and the 
grasp of the claws, cutting four inches in deptlr, 
is sufficiently powerful to break the vertebrse of an 
ox. The huge laniary teeth and jagged molars 
worked by powerful jaws, and the tongue entirely 
covered with horny papillae, hard as a rasp, are 
all subservient to an immensely strong, muscular 
structure, capable of prodigious exertion, and mi- 
nister to the self-confidence which these means of 
attack inspire. In Asia the lion rarely measures 
more than nine feet and a half from the nose to 
the end of the tail, though a tiger-skin of which 
we took the dimensions was but a trifle less than 
13 feet. In Africa they are considerably larger, 
and supplied with a much greater quantity of 
mane. Both tiger and lion are furnished with 
a small horny apex to the tail — a fact noticed by 
the ancients, but only verified of late years, be- 


cause this object lies concealed in the hair of the 
tip and is very liable to drop off. All the 
varieties of the lion are spotted when whelps; 
but they become gradually buff or pale. One 
At rican variety, very large in size, perhaps a 
distinct species, has a peculiar and most fero- 
cious physiognomy, a dense black mane extend- 
ing half way down the back, and a black fringe 
along the abdomen and tip of the tail ; while 
those of southern Persia and the Dekkan are 
nearly destitute of that defensive ornament. The 
roaring voice of tlie species is notorious to a 
proverb, but the warning cry of attack is short, 
snappish, and sharp. 

If lions in primitive times were as numerous in 
Western Asia and Africa as tigers still are in 
some parts of India, they must have been a seri- 
ous impediment to the extension of the human 
race; for Colonel Sykes relates that in less than 
five years, in the Dekkan alone, during his resi- 
dence there, above 1000 of the latter were shot. 
But the counterbalancing distribution of endow- 
ments somewhat modifies the dangerous vicinity 
of these animals : like all the felinae, they are 
more or less nocturnal, and seldom go abroad to 
pursue their prey till after sunset. When not 
pressed by hunger, they are naturally indolent, 
and, from their habits of uncontrolled superiority, 
perhaps capricious, but often less sanguinary and 
vindictive than is expected. 

Lions are monogamous, the male living con- 
stantly with the lioness, both hunting together, or 
for each other when there is a litter of whelps ; and 
the mutual affection and care for their offspring 
which they display are remarkable in animals by 
nature doomed to live by blood and slaughter. 
It is while seeking prey for their young that they 
are most dangerous ; at other times they bear 
abstinence, and when pressed by hunger will 
sometimes feed on carcasses found dead. They 
live to more than fifty years ; consequently, 
having annual litters of from three to five cubs, 
they multiply rapidly when not seriously opposed. 
After the conquest of Egypt by the Arabs the 
lion soon spread again into Lower Egypt; and 
Fidelio, a European traveller, in the beginning 
of the eighth century, saw one slain at the foot of 
the pyramids, after killing eight of his assailants. 
Lately they have increased again on the Upper 
Nile ; and in ancient times, when the devastations 
of Egyptian, Persian, Greek, and Roman armies 
passed over Palestine, there can be little doubt 
that these destroyers made their appearance in 
great numbers. The fact, indeed, is attested by 
the impression which their increase made upon 
the mixed heathen population of Samaria, when 
Israel was carried away into captivity (2 Kings 
xvii. 25, 26). 

The Scriptures present many striking pictures 
of lions, touched with wonderful force and fide- 
lity : even where the animal is a direct instrument 
of the Almighty, while true to his mission, he 
still remains so to his nature. Thus nothing can 
be more graphic than the record of the man of 
God (1 Kings xiii. 28), disobedient to his charge, 
struck down from his ass, and lying dead, while 
the lion stands by him, without touching the life- 
less body, or attacking the living animal, usu- 
ally a favourite prey. See also Gen. xlix. 9 ; Job 
iv. 10, 11; Nahum ii. 11, 12. Samson’s ad- 
venture also with the young lion (Judg. xiv. 5, 6), 
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and the picture of the young lion coming up 
from the underwood cover on the banks of the 
Jordan — all attest a perfect knowledge of the 
animal and its habits. Finally, the lions in the 
den with Daniel, miraculously leaving him un- 
molested, still retain, in all other respects, the 
real characteristics of their nature. 

The lion, as an emblem of power, was symbol- 
ical of the tribe of Judah (Gen. xlix. 9). The 
type recurs in the prophetical visions, and the 
figure of this animal was among the few which the 
Hebrews admitted in sculpture, or in cast metal, 
as exemplified in the throne Gf Solomon. The 
heathen assumed the liori as an emblem of the 
sun, of the god of war, of Ares, Ariel, Arioth, lie, 
the Indian Seeva, of dominion in general, of valour, 
&c., and it occurs in the names and standards of 
many nations. Lions, in remote antiquity, appear 
to have been trained for the chace, and are, even 
now, occasionally domesticated with safety. Pla- 
cability and attachment are displayed by them 
even to the degree of active defence of their 
friends, as was exemplified at Birr, in Ireland 
in 1839, when 6 a keeper of wild beasts, being 
within the den, bad fallen accidentally upon a 
tiger, who immediately caught the man by the 
thigh, in the presence of numerous spectators*, 
but a lion, being in the same compartment, rose 
up, and seizing the tiger by the neck, corn pel led 
it to let go, and the man was saved.’ Numerous 
anecdotes of a similar character are recorded 
both by ancient and modern writers. 

Zoologists consider Africa the primitive abode 
of lions, their progress towards the north and 
west having at one time extended to the forests 
of Macedonia and Greece j but in Asia, never 
to the south of the Nerbudda, nor cast of the 
lower Ganges. Since the invention of gunpowder, 
and even since the havoc which the ostentations 
barbarism of Roman grandees made among them, 
they have diminished in number exceedingly, 
although at the present day individuals are not 
iintrequently seen in Barbary, within a short 
distance of Ceuta. — C. II. S. 

1 ITTKR. The word translated litter, in Isa. 
IxvL 20, is 3 V tzab; and is the same which, 
in Nmn. vii. 3, denotes the wains or carts drawn 
by oxen, in which the materials of the taber- 
nacle were removed from place* to place. The 
tzab was not, therefore, a litter, which is not drawn, 
but carried. Thi# is the only place in which the 
word occurs in the Authorized translation. We 
are nut, however, to infer from this that the 
Hebrews had no vehicles of the kind. Litters, 
or palanquins, were, as wi* know, in use among 
the ancient Kgyptians. They wen* borne upon the 
shoulders of men (No. 391), and appear to have 
been used for carrying persons of consideration 
abort, distances on visits, like the sedan chairs 
of a former day ill Kngland. Wc doubt if the 
Hebrews had this kind of litter, as it scarcely 
agrees with their simple, nnlnxnrions habits; hut 
that, they hail litters borne by beasts, such as are 
still common in Western Asia, seems in the 
highest degree* probable. 

In ( “ant. iii. 9, we find the* word JVASN nphir - 
V ()n i ^‘pt. ^rapfo o', \ 1 1 1 g. / erculum , which occurs 
nowhere else in Scripture, and is applied to a 
vehicle used by King Solomon. Tin* word is 
rendered 1 chariot ’ in our \uthori/ed version, 
although unlike any other word so rendered in 


that version. It literally means a moving couch, 
and is usually conceived to denote a kind of 
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sedan, litter, or rather palanquin, in which great 
personages and women were borne from place 
to place. The name, as well as the obj* ct, im- 
mediately suggests that it may have been nearly 

the same tiling as the k.**— takht-ravan , 

the moving throne , or scat , of the Persian*. 
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It consists of a light frame fixed on two string 
poles, like those of onr sedan-chair. The frame is 
generally covered with cloth, mid lias a door, 
sometimes of lattice work, at each side. It is 
carried by two nudes, one between the jmh* 
before, the "other behind. These conveyances are 
used by great person*, when disposed forntire- 
liici it or ease during a journey, or when sick or 
feeble from age. But they are chiefly used by 
ladies of consideration in their journeys No. 392 . 

The jKipular illustrators of Scripture do net 
appear to have Inn n acquainted with this and the 
other litters of W estern Ada ; and June, ilere- 
fore, resorted to India, and drawn tlinr dhniia- 
tiniis from the |ialanqnins Uirne by ith n, and fi*sm 
the howdahs of elephants. This is unno (w^n, .h 
W estern Asia still supplies ceme\.inc«i iif i « i « 
description, more Mutable and mur* likely t*ki\e 
been alien fitly in use, than an\ wlmh tU* ford** r 
east can produce. If the on** -drridv drsr-Ud 
should seem too liinnt le, then* »ir* ell rr t#% k t- 
ravrins of mere nnjn« ng *ip|s u.in «. 
readers may mm ml « r tie * biter «■ f i rd c|. |L, 
adorned with jeirL uud 0 * * r with 

ten mules to b«*ir it hj turns , which k j 
Xuhr-Sliah |nj*ir«d ft r t! j« nn « \ of 
daughter Line’s |n*V \ *r§, i >2 S T • 

was, doubf|r*s, uf the knid w I* " »i 1 * h\ | *r 

mules, two In lend and two lefere In \ *1 i, 

or in the i on n tin s wln*ie ArnhMIfti 1 , 

two ('•mu Is are tmmll) « , injd*»\r*l i*> !• to-* 
t tk lit r-i\ in, nnd w no t no « inn I * W • i 
Inune b\ (floods, tl * I < i I ef t 1 - ho'ilt ~t f 
the aiunids is !• nt puetolh down l**> 
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vehicle. This is the most comfortable kind of 
litter, and two light persons may travel in it. 



The shibreeyeh is another kind of camel-litter, 
resembling the Indian hoiodah , by which name 
(or rather hbdaf) it is sometimes called. It 
is composed of a small square platform with a 
canopy or arched covering. It accommodates 



hut one person, and is placed upon the back of a 
camel, and rests upon two square camel- chests, 
one on each side of the animal. It is very evi- 
dent, not only from the text in view, but from 
others, that the Hebrews had litters; and there 
is little reason to doubt that they were the same 
as those now employed in Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries, where there are still the 
same circumstances of climate, the same domestic 
animals, and essentially the same habits of life, 
as in the Biblical period. 

LIVER (TIS) occurs m Exod. xxix. 13, 22 ; 
Lev. iii. 4, 10, 15; iv. 9; vii. 4; viii. 16, 25; 
ix. 10, 19; Prov. vii. 23 ; Lam. ii. 11; Ezek. 
xxi. 21. The Hebrew word is generally derived 
from to be heavy , in reference to the weight 
of the liver as the heaviest of all the viscera, just 
as in English the lungs are called c the lights,’ from 
their comparative lightness. Gesenius, however, 

adduces the Arabic meaning, probably, 

*the most precious,’ which, indeed, suits the notions 
of the ancient Orientals, who esteemed the liver 
to be the most valuable of all the viscera, because 
they thought it most concerned in the formation 
of the blood, and held that c in the blood is the 
life.’ In all the instances where the word occurs 
in the Pentateuch, it forms part of the phrase 

by nirv-n, or rnrv, or nnsn-jD, 

translated in the Authorized Version, 6 the caul 
that is above the liver,* but which Gesenius, rea- 
soning from the root, understands to be the great 
lobe of the liver itself, rather than the caul over 
it; which latter he terms omentum minus liepati - 
cogastricum , and which, he observes, is incon- 
siderable in size, and has but little fat. Jahn 


thinks the smaller lobe to be meant. The phrase 
is also rendered in the Sept, rbv Aofibv rod 
rjiraros , or rbv end rod, & c., 6 the lobe or lower 
pendent of the liver,’ the chief object of attention 
in the art of hepatoscopy, or divination by the 
liver among the ancients. (Jerome gives reticulum 
jecoris , 4 the net of the liver,’ and arvina , 4 the 
suet,’ and acleps , 4 the fat ;’ see Bochart, Hieroz . 
i. 498.) It appears from the same passages 
that it was burnt upon the altar, and not ealen 
as sacrificial food (Jahn, Biblisches ArchaoL 
§ 378, n. 7). The liver was supposed by the 
ancient Jews, Greeks, and Romans to be the seat 
of the passions, pride, love, &c. Thus, Gen. 
xlix. 6, ‘ with their assembly let not (lite- 

rally, * my liver’) be united ;’ Sept, ra ^7rara ; 
see also Heb. of Ps. xvi. 9; Ivii. 9; cviii. 2; 
and Anacreon, Ode iii. fin. ; Theocritus, Idyll . 
xi. 16 ; Horace, Carm . i. 13. 4 ; 25. 15 ; 
iv. 1. 12 ; and the Notes of the Delphin 
edition ; comp, also Persius, Sat. v. 129 ; Ju- 
venal, Sat v. 647. Wounds in the liver were 
supposed to be mortal ; thus the expressions in 
Prov. vii. 23, c a dart through his liver,’ and 
Lam. ii. 11, c my liver is poured out upon the 
earth,’ are each of them a periphrasis for death 
itself. So also iEschylus uses the words Qiyyavei 
irpbs fjirap to describe a mortal wound ( Aga - 
memnon , 1. 442). The passage in Ezekiel con- 
tains an interesting reference to the most ancient 
of all modes of divination, by the inspection of 
the viscera of animals and even of mankind 
sacrificially slaughtered for the purpose. It is 
there said that the king of Babylon, among other 
modes of divination referred to in the same verse, 
‘ looked upon the liver.’ The Cambridge manu- 
script of the Sept, gives rjiran (rKOTrqvacrdcu ; other 
copies use the precise technical term TjTraroaKo- 
7n qacurQai. The liver was always considered the 
most important organ in the ancient art of 
Extispicium , or divination by the entrails. Phi- 
lostratus felicitously describes it as 4 the prophe- 
sying tripod of all divination’ (Life of Apollo- 
nius, viii. 7. 5). The rules by which the Greeks 
and Romans judged of it are amply detailed in 
Adams’s Roman Antiquities , p. 261, &c., Lond. 
1834 ; and in Potter’s Archceologia Gr^ca, 
i. 316, Lond. 1775. It is an interesting inquiry 
how this regard to it originated. Vitruvius sug- 
gests a plausible theory of the first rise of hepa- 
toscopy. He says the ancients inspected the 
livers of those animals which frequented the 
places where they wished to settle ; and if they 
found the liver, to which they chiefly ascribed 
the process of sanguification, was injured, they 
concluded that the water and nourishment col- 
lected in such localities were unwholesome 
(i. 4). But divination is coeval and co-exten- 
sive with a belief in the divinity. We ac- 
cept the argument of the Stoics, c sunt Di : ergo 
est Divinatiol We know that as early as the 
days of Cain and Abel there were certain means 
of communication between God and man, and 
that those means were connected with the sacri- 
fice of animals ; and we prefer to consider those 
means as the source of divination in later ages, 
conceiving that when the real tokens of the 
divine interest with which the primitive families 
of man were favoured ceased, in consequence of 
the multiplying of human transgressions, their 
descendants endeavoured to obtain counsel and 
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information by the same external observances. 
We believe that thus only will the miimte resem- 
blances be accounted for, which we discover be- 
tween the different methods of divination, utterly 
untraceable to reason, but which have prevailed 
from unknown antiquity among the most distant 
regions. Cicero ascribes divination by this and 
other means to what he calls ‘ the heroic ages,’ 
by which term we know he means a period ante- 
cedent to all historical documents ( Dc Divinct- 
tiunc). Prometheus, in the play of that title 
(1. 4 71, &c.), lays claim to having taught man- 
kind the different kinds of divination, and that 
of extispicy among the rest; and Prometheus, 
according to Serving ( ad 1 irg. Eel. vi. 42), in- 
structed the Assyrians; and we know from sacred 
record that Assyria was one of the countries first 
peopled. It is further important to remark that 
the first recorded instance of divination is that 
of the teraphim of Laban, a native of Padan- 
aram, a district bordering on that country 
(1 Sam. xix. 13, 16), but by which teraphim 
both the Sept, and Josephus understood ryir ap 
T&V aty&v c the liver of goats’ (Antiq. vi. II. 
4); nor does Whiston, perhaps, in his note on 
that passage, unreasonably complain that, ‘ since 
the modern Jews have lost the signification of 
the word "V2D, and since this rendering of the 
Sept., as well as the opinion of Josephus, are 
here so much more clear and probable, it is 
unaccountable that our commentators should so 
much hesitate as to its true interpretation ’ 
(Winston's Josephus , p. 169, note, Edinb, 1S2S • 
Bochart, i. 41, Dc (Japrarum Nominibus ; En- 
cyclopaedia Metropolitana , art. i Divination ; * 
Rosenn i idler's Scholia on the several passages 
referred to; Perizonins, ad /Elian, ii. 31 ; Pencer, 
I)c Prrccipuis Divinationum Gcneribus y &c., 
Witte!, erg, 1 5(10). — J. V. I). 

LIZARD (3y tzab , n3 coach , Ictaali , 

nj^jN anakah , TVDtElft thinsemeth , ODlfl chonict , 
JVDDi/* semmamith). Under this denomination 
the modern zoologist places all the cold-blooded 
animals that have the conformation of serpents 
with the addition of four fret. Tims viewed, as 
one great family, they constitute the Sanrians, 
Lacertina*, and Lacertida* of authors; embracing 
numerous generieal divisions, which commence 
with the largest, that, is, the crocodile group, and 
pass through sundry others, a variety of species, 
formidable, disgusting, or pleasing in appearance 
— some equally frequenting the land and water, 
others absolutely routined to the earth and to the 
most arid deserts ; and though in general harm- 
less, there arc* a few with disputed properties, some 
being held to poison or corrode by means of tin* 
exudation of an ichor, and others extolled as 
Aphrodisiacs, or of medical use in pharmacy ; hut 
these properties in most, if not mi all, are unde- 
termined or illusory. ( )fsomc genera, such .is the 
crocodile and chameleon, we have already made 
mention [ ( Ju am ki.kon ; (’uocomi.r:; Dunoon; 
Lkyiatimn], and therefore \vc shall coniine our 
present remarks to the lizards that are inhabitants 
of Western Asia and Egypt, and to those more 
particularly noticed in the Bible. (If thee 
commentators indicate six or seven speeds, 
whereof .some indeed may be misapprehended ; but 
when it is considered that the re riom of S\ ria, 
Arabia, and Egypt arc overrun with animals of 


this family, there is every reason to oxqiect al- 
lusion to more than one germs in the Scriptures, 
where so many observations and similes are 
derived from the natural objects which were 
familiar to the various writers. Among the 
names enumerated above, Bochart refers 2V 
tzab (Lev. xi. 29) to one of the group of Mo- 
nitors or Varanus, the Nilotic lizard. Lacrrta 
Nilotica , Varanus Xiloticus , or I Varan of the 
Arabs. Like the other of this form, it is posseted 
of a tail double the length of the body, but 
is not so well known in Palestine, where there 
is only one real river (Jordan), which is not 
tenanted by this species. We have already 
shown that the true crocodile frequented the 
shores and marshes of the coast down to a com- 
paratively late period; and therefore it may well 
have had a more specific name than Leviathan — 
a word apparently best suited to the dignified 
and lofty diction of the prophets, and clearly of 
more general signification than I lie more collo- 
quial designation. Jerome was of this opinion; 
and it is thus likely that tzab was applied 
to both, as icaran is now considered only a 
variety of, or a young, crocodile. There is a 
second of the same group, Laccrta Scincus of 
Merrcm (Varanus Arcnarius\ Waran-el-h.ird, 
also reaching to six feet in length ; and a third, 
not as yet clearly described, which appears to In* 
larger than either, growing to nine feet, and 
covered with bright cupreous scales. This la%! 
prefers rocky and stony situations. It is in this 
section of the Sanrians that most of the gigantic 

fossil species, the real hni-ncjdiilim, 

‘children of the giants,’ are found to lie located ; 
and of the existing species some are n portul to 
possess great strength. One of the lavt-mrntioinMl 
pursues its prey on land with a rapid l>oiimlmg 
action, feeds on the larger insects, and is sa d to 
attack game in a body, sometimes d« stroking 
even sheep. The Aral is, in agreement with the 
ancients, assert that this species will do lit -ret* and 
victorious battle with serpents. 

Considerations like thest* induce os to assign 
the Hebrew name TO coach a dmignatien of 
strength) to the species of the divert ; and if the 
Nilotic iraran be the tzab, then tin* Arabian 
dhab, as Bruce asserts, will Ik* I aranm 
or Waraii-el-hiird of the present familiar lan- 
guage, and chardaun , the l.<rg< r c | 

coloiircd sp»'cies aho\ e noticed. But it < o hut 
from the Arabic author lit** quoted l»\ B 'ait. m I 
from his own conclusions, t at tli*n* * i* t only 
confusion among the s|*«ns of b/ud, hut t^it 
the ichneumon of Egypt // >/— •* /‘Vf 
is mixed up with the liutor) « t' v < • s smi u ►. 
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take to be the nxo 1 ? letaali , a name having some 
allusion to poison and adhesiveness. The word 
occurs only once (Lev. xi. 30), where Saurians 
alone appear to be indicated. If the Hebrew root 
were to guide the decision, letaali would be another 
name for the gecko or anaka , for there is but one 
species which can be deemed venomous ; and with 
regard to the quality of adhesiveness, though the 
geckos possess it most, numerous common lizards 
run up and down perpendicular walls with great 
facility. We, therefore, take LDDin chomct , or 
the sand lizard of Bochart, to be the true lizard, 
several (probably many) species existing in my- 
riads on the rocks in sandy places, and in ruins in 
every part of Palestine and the adjacent countries. 
There is one species particularly abundant and 
small, well known in Arabia by the name of Sara- 
bandi. We now come to the Stelliones , which 
have been confounded with the noxious geckos 
and others from the time of Aldrovandus, and 
thence have been a source of inextricable trouble 
to commentators. They are best known by the 
bundles of starlike spines on the body. Among 
these Lacerta Stellio, Stellio Orientcilis , the /cpo- 
KodeiAos of the Greeks, and hardun of the Arabs, 
is abundant in the east, and a great frequenter of 
ruinous walls. The genus Uromastix others Stellio 
Spinipes of Daud. or Ur-Spinipcs , two or three 
feet long, of a fine green, and is the species which 
is believed to strike with the tail ; hence formerly 
denominated Caudi Verbera. It is frequent in 
the deserts around Egypt, and is probably the 
Guaril of the Arabs. Another subgenus, named 
Trapelus by Cuvier, is exemplified in the TV. 
JEgxjpticus of Geoff., with a spinous swelled body, 
but remarkable for the faculty of changing 
colour more rapidly than the chameleon. 

Next we place the Gcckotians , among which 
comes anakah , in our versions denominated 

ferret , but which is with more propriety trans- 
ferred to the noisy and venomous abu-bu?'s of the 
Arabs. There is no reason for admitting the verb 
anak , to groan , to cry out , as radical for the 
name of the ferret, an animal totally unconnected 
with the preceding and succeeding species in Lev. 
xi. 29, 30, and originally found, so far as we know, 
only in Western Africa, and thence conveyed to 
Spain, prowling noiselessly, and beaten to death 
without a groan, though capable of a feeble, short 
scream when at play, or when suddenly wounded. 
Taking the interpretation ‘ to cry out,’ so little 
applicable to ferrets, in conjunction with the whole 
verse, we find the gecko , like all the species of this 
group of lizards, remarkable for the loud grating 
noise which it is apt to utter in the roofs and 
walls of houses all the night through : one, indeed, 
is sufficient to dispel the sleep of a whole family. 
The particular species most probably meant is the 
lacerta gecko of Hasselquist, the gecko lobatus of 
Geoffroy, distinguished by having the soles of the 
feet dilated and striated like open fans, from 
whence a poisonous ichor is said to exude, in- 
flaming the human skin, and infecting food that 
may have been trod upon by the animal. Hence 
the Arabic name of abu-burs , or c father- leprosy,’ 
at Cairo. The species extends northwards in 
Syria; but it may be doubted whether the gecko 
fascicular is, or tarentola , of South-Eastern Europe 
be not also an inhabitant of Palestine ; and in 
that case the scmmamitli of Bochart 

would find an appropriate location. 


LOAN. 

To these we add the Chameleons , already de- 
scribed [Chameleon] ; and then follows the 
Scincus (in antiquity the name of varanus 
arenariusf among which lacerta scincus , Linn., 
or scincus officinalis , is the el-adda of the Arabs, 
figured by Bruce, and well known in the old 
pharmacy of Europe., £. cyprius , or lacerta 
cyprius scincoides , a large greenish species, 
marked with a pale line on each flank, occurs 
also ; and a third, scincus variegatus or ocillatus , 
often noticed on account of its round black spots, 
each marked with a pale streak, and commonly 
having likewise a stripe on each flank, of a pale 
colour. 

Of the species of Seps, that is, viviparous ser- 
pent-lizards, having the body of snakes, with four 
weak limbs, a species with only three toes on 
each foot, the lacerta chalcidcs of Linn., appears 
to extend to Syria. — C. H. S. 

LOAN. The Mosaic laws which relate to the 
subject of borrowing, lending, and repaying, are in 
substance as follows : — If an Israelite became poor, 
what he desired to borrow was to be freely lent to 
him, and no interest, either of money or produce, 
could be exacted from him ; interest might be 
taken of a foreigner, but not of an Israelite by 
another Israelite (Exod. xxii. 25 ; Deut. xxiii. 
19, 20; Lev. xxv. 35-38). At the end of every 
seven years a remission of debts was ordained ; 
every creditor was to remit what he had lent : 
of a foreigner the loan might be exacted, but not 
of a brother. If an Israelite wished to borrow, he 
was not to be refused because the year of remis- 
sion was at hand (Deut. xv. 1-11). Pledges 
might be taken, but not as such the mill or the 
upper millstone, for that would be to take a man’s 
life in pledge. If the pledge was raiment, it was 
to be given back before sunset, as being needful 
for a covering at night. The widow’s garment 
could not be taken in pledge (Exod. xxii. 26, 
27 ; Deut. xxiv. 6, 17). A part of the last pass- 
age we must cite entire, as showing a most ami- 
able and considerate spirit on the part of Moses 
towards the poor : ‘ When thou dost lend thy 
brother anything, thou shalt not go into his house 
to fetch his pledge ; thou shalt stand abroad, and 
the man to whom thou dost lend shall bring out 
the pledge abroad unto thee; and if the man be 
poor thou shalt not sleep with his pledge : in any 
case thou shalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the sun goeth down, that he may sleep in his own 
raiment, and bless thee ; and it shall be righteous- 
ness unto thee before the Lord thy God.’ The 
strong and impressive manner in which the duty 
of lending is enjoined, is worthy of being exhibited 
in the words of Scripture : ‘ If there be among 
you a poor man of one of thy brethren, thou shalt 
not harden thy heart nor shut thine hand from 
thy poor brother, but thou shalt open thine hand 
wide unto him, and shalt surely lend him suffi- 
cient for his need. Beware that there be not a 
thought in thy wicked heart, saying, the year of 
release is at hand, and thine eye be evil against 
thy poor brother, and thou givest him nought, 
and he cry unto the Lord against thee, and it be 
sin unto thee : thou shalt surely give him, and 
thine heart shall not be grieved when thou givest 
unto him ; because that for this thing the Loid 
thy God shall bless thee in all thy works and in 
all that thou puttest thy hand unto.’ 

These laws relating to loans may wear a strange 
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ami somewhat repulsive aspect to the mere mo- 
dern reader, and cannot he understood, either in 
their bearing or their sanctions, unless considered 
from the Biblical point of view. The land of 
Canaan (as the entire world) belonged to its 
Creator, but was given of God to the descendants 
of Abraham under certain conditions, of which 
this liberality to the needy was one. The power 
of getting loans therefore was a part of the poor 
man's inheritance. It was a lien on the land (the 
source of all property with agricultural people), 
which was as valid as the tenure of any given 
portion by the tribe or family to whose lot it had 
fallen. This is the light in which the Mosaic 
polity represents the matter, and in this light, so 
long as that polity retained its force, would it, as 
a matter of course, be regarded by the owners of 
property. Thus the execution of this particular 
law was secured by the entire force with which 
the constitution itself was recommended and sus- 
tained. But as human selfishness might in time 
endanger this particular set of laws, so Moses 
applied special support to the possibly weak part. 
Hence the emphasis with which he enjoins the 
duty of lending to the needy. Of this emphasis 
the very essence is the sanction supplied by that 
special providence which lay at the very basis 
of the Mosaic commonwealth ; so that lending to 
the destitute came to be enforced with all the 
power derivable from the express will of God, of 
the Almighty Creator, of the Redeemer of Israel, 
of Him whose favour was life and whose frown 
was dismay and ruin. 

It is impossible not to admire the benevolence 
which runs through the entire of this piece of 
legislation ; and when the age to which its origin 
is referred, and the peculiar circumstances under 
which it was produced, are considered, our ad- 
miration rises to a very high pitch, and we feel 
that it is most insufficient praise to say that 
nothing so benign in spirit had been previously 
conceived : nothing more beneficent and humane 
has been carried into effect, even since Jesus came 
to seek and to save the lost. The conduct which 
the Romans observed towards the debtor alfords a 
striking contrast to what is thus required by 
Moses. Insolvent debtors might be compelled to 
serve their creditors, and often had to endure 
treatment as bad as that of slaves (Liv. ii. 23 ; 
A. Gell. xx. 1, 19; Appian, Ital. p. 40). In 
Athens also the creditor had a claim to the per- 
son of the debtor (Plut. Vit. Sol. 15). Moses 
himself seems to have admitted some restrictions 
to his benevolent laws ; for from Lev. xxv. 39, sq., 
it appears that a poor Israelite might be sold to 
one possessed of substance : he was, however, to 
serve, not as a bond, but as a hired servant, who 
at the jubilee was restored with his children to 
entire liberty, so that he might return unto the 
possession of his fathers. 

That the system of law regarding loans was 
carried into effect there is no reason to doubt. It 
lormed an essential part of the general constitution, 
and therefore came recommended with the entire 
sanction which that system had on its own be- 
half;. nor were there any predominant antagonist 
principles at work which would prevent this from 
proceeding step by step, in its proper place and 
time, with the residue of the Mosaic legislation. 
Nor do the passages of Scripture (Job xxii. G ; 
xxiv. 3; Matt, xviii. 28; Prov. xxviii. 8; Ezek. 
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xviii. 8; Ps. xv. 5; cix. 11) which give us 
reason (o think that usury was practised and the 
poor debtor oppressed, show anything hut those 
breaches to which laws are always liable, espe- 
cially in a period when morals grow corrupt and 
institutions in consequence decline; on the con- 
trary, the stern reproofs which such violations 
called forth forcibly demonstrate that the legis- 
lation in question bad taken elfect, and had also 
exerted a powerful influence on the national cha- 
racter, and on the spirit with which the misdeeds 
of rich oppressors and the injuries of the needy 
were regarded. 

While, however, the benign tendency of the 
laws in question is admitted, may it not be ques- 
tioned whether they were strictly just? Such a 
doubt could arise only in a mind which viewed 
the subject from the position of our actual society. 
A modern might {dead that he had a right to do 
what he pleased with his own ; that his property 
of every kind — land, food, money — was his own ; 
and that he was justified to turn all and each part 
to account for his own benefit. Apart from reli- 
gious considerations this position is impregnable. 
But such a view of property finds no support in 
the Mosaic institutions. In them property has a 
divine origin, and its use is intrusted to man on 
certain conditions, which conditions are as valid 
as is the tenure of property itself. In one sense, 
indeed, the entire land — all property — was a great 
loan, a loan lent of God to the people of Israel, 
who might well therefore acquiesce in any ar- 
rangement which required a portion — a small 
portion — of this loan to be under certain circum- 
stances accessible to the destitute. This view 
receives confirmation from the fact that interest 
might be taken of persons who were not Hebrews, 
and therefore lay beyond the sphere embraced by 
this special arrangement. It would open too wide 
a field did we proceed to consider how far the 
Mosaic system might be applicable in the world 
at large; but this is very clear to our mind, that 
the theory of property on which it rests — that is, 
making property to be divine in its origin, and 
therefore tenable only on the fulfilment of such 
conditions as the great laws of religion and mo- 
rality enforce — is more true and more philoso- 
phical (except in a college of atheists) than the 
narrow and baneful ideas which ordinarily prevail. 

Had the Hebrews enjoyed a free intercourse 
with other nations, the permission to take usury of 
foreigners might have had the effect of impover- 
ishing Palestine by affording a strong induce- 
ment for employing capital abroad; but, under 
the actual restrictions of the Mosaic law, this evil 
was impossible. Some not inconsiderable advan- 
tages must have ensued from the observance of 
these laws. The entire alienation and loss.of the 
lent property were prevented by that peculiar in- 
stitution which restored to every man his property 
at the great year of release. In the interval be- 
tween the jubilees the system under consideration 
would tend to prevent those inequalities of social 
condition which always arise rapidly, and which 
have not. seldom brought disaster and ruin on 
states. The affluent were required to part with 
a portion of their affluence to supply the wants 
of the needy, without exacting that recompense 
which would only make the rich richer and the 
poor more needy ; thus superinducing a state of 
tilings scarcely more injurious to the one than to 
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the other of these two parties. There was also 
in this system a strongly conservative influence. 
Agriculture was the foundation of the constitu- 
tion. Had money-lending been a trade, money- 
making would also have been eagerly pursued. 
Capital would be withdrawn from the land ; the 
agriculturist would pass into the usurer ; huge 
inequalities would arise ; commerce would as- 
sume predominance, and the entire commonwealth 
be overturned — changes and evils which were pre- 
vented, or, if not so, certainly retarded and abated, 
by the code of laws regarding loans. As it was, 
the gradually increasing wealth of the country was 
in the main laid out on the soil, so as to augment 
its productiveness and distribute its bounties. 

These views may prepare the reader for con- 
sidering the doctrine of 6 the Great Teacher ’ on 
the subject of loans. It is found forcibly ex- 
pressed in Luke’s Gospel (vi. 34, 35) : ^ If ye 
lend to them of whom ye hope to receive, what 
thank have ye ? for sinners also lend to sinners, to 
receive as much again : but love ye your enemies, 
and do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; 
and your reward shall be great, and ye shall be 
the children of the Highest ; for he is kind unto 
the unthankful and to the evil.’ The meaning 
of the passage is distinct and full, unmistakeable, 
and not to be evaded. He commands men to 
lend, not as Jews to Jews, but even to enemies, 
without asking or receiving any return, after the 
manner of the Great Benefactor of the Universe, 
who sends down his rains and bids his sun to 
shine on the fields of the unjust as well as of the 
just. To attempt to view this command in the 
light of reason and experience would require 
space which cannot here be given ; but we must 
add, that any attempt to explain the injunction 
away is most unworthy on the part of professed 
disciples of Christ ; and that, not impossibly at 
least, fidelity to the behests of Him whom we 
call Lord and Master would of itself answer 
all doubts and remove all misgivings, hy practi- 
cally showing that this, as .every other doctrine 
that fell from His lips, is indeed of God (John 
vii. 17).— J. R. B. 

LOAVES. [Bread.] 

LOCUST (order, Hemiptera; species, Gry llus, 
Linn.). There are ten Hebrew words which ap- 
pear to signify ‘ locust ’ in the Old Testament : 
1. n|H£ arbeh; 2. 1*13 gob; 3. DT3 gazam ; 

4. Ijn chagab ; 5. ^70 3 PI chanamal ; 6. ^pn 
chasil ; 7 . chargol ; 8. yelek ; 9. 

D^D salam ; 10. tzelatzal. It has been 

supposed, however, that some of these words 
denote merely the different states through which 
the locust passes after leaving the egg, viz. the 
larva, the pupa, and the perfect insect — all which 
much resemble each other, except that the larva 
has no wings, and that the pupa possesses only the 
rudiments of those members, which are fully 
developed only in the adult locust (Michaelis, 
Supplem. ad Lex . Hebr. ii. 667, 1080). But 
this supposition is manifestly wrong with regard 
to the first, fourth, seventh, and eighth, because, 

in Lev. xi. 22, the word ‘ after his kind,’ 

or species, is added after each of them (comp, 
ver. 14, 15, 16). It is most probable, there- 
fore, that all the rest are also the names of species. 
But the problem is to ascertain the particular 


species intended by them respectively. Many 
writers have endeavoured to solve it. They have 
first examined the roots of these names, which are 
nearly all the resources afforded by the Hebrew, 
since there is only one instance in which any de- 
scriptive epithet is applied to the name of a 
locust which might assist in identifying the 
species (Jer. li. 27), c the rough caterpillar.’ 
Bochart thus states the principle of this method 
of investigation : — c Res latet in verbis, et ex nomi- 
nibus multa eruuntur quae ad horum animal ium 
naturam pertinent.’ — ‘ The thing signified is 
couched in the words, and out of the names many 
things are deduced which relate to the nature of 
these creatures’ ( Hierozoicon , a Rosenmuller, 1796, 
vol. iii. p. 251, lib. iv. p. ii. c. 1). But as 
Hebrew roots afford only abstract ideas, these 
writers next endeavour to ascertain the particular 
species intended, by considering to what species 
of locust the general characteristic especially 
applies. This would be a sufficiently arduous 
task, supposing the true Hebrew roots to be 
known ; whereas it will be seen that several 
Hebrew roots often compete with equal claims for 
the place of etymon to the same word. The roots 
of the cognate dialects, to which these writers 
resort in the absence of any in Hebrew, which is 
frequently the case, are chargeable with the same 
vagueness and incertitude. The next resource 
would seem to be the ancient versions ; but the 
Septuagint, even in the most ancient and accurate 
portions of it, seldom gives a definite rendering. 
The renderings of the Vulgate, though nearly an 
echo of the Sept., are valuable, as furnishing all 
the illustration which Jerome could give in the 
fifth century. Bochart has observed, that all the 
other ancient versions, Chaldaic, Syriac, and 
Arabic, as well as the Targums and rabbins, 
afford us no assistance in this inquiry, because 
‘ vel retinent voces Hebraeas, vel aliis utuntur 
nihilo magis notis’ — ‘ they either retain the He- 
brew words or use others no better understood.’ 
Our only materials, then, consist of reasonings 
from the Hebrew roots, the Sept, and Vulg., and 
of those few places where the definite renderings 
they give can be illustrated from ancient Greek 
and Roman naturalists, &c. It will now be 
attempted to lay before the reader the results of 
these several sources of investigation. 

i. nma arbeh; occurs in Exod. x. 4, Sept. 
aKp'ida 'iroW'fju ( ‘ a vast flight of locusts/ or perhaps 
indicating that several species were employed), 
Vulg. locastam ; and, in ver. 12, 13, 14, 19, aKpls 
and locusta , Eng. locusts ; Lev. xi. 22, fipovxov, 
bnichus , locust; Deut. xxviii. 38, aKpls, locustce , 
locust; Judg. vi. 5; vii. 12, aKpls, locustaruyn, 
grasshoppers ; 1 Kings viii. 37, fipovxos, locusta , 
locust; 2 Chron. vi. 28, aKpls , locusta , locusts; 
Job xxxix. 20, d/cp/5es, locustas , grasshoppers ; 
Ps. lxxviii. 46, aKpldi , Symm. (TkcoXtjkl, locustce , 
locust; Ps. cv. 34, aKpls, locusta , locust; Ps. cix. 
23, dKpIbes , locustce, locust; Prov. xxx. 27, aKpls, 
locusta, locust; Jer. xlvi. 23, aKplba , locust a, grass- 
hoppers ; Joel i. 4; ii. 25, aicpls, locusta, locust; 
Nahum iii. 15, fipovxos , bruchus, locusts, ver. 17, 
arrixafios, locustce, locusts. In the foregoing 
conspectus the word rQ'ltf, in Exod. x., as 
indeed everywhere else, occurs in the singular 
number only, though it is there associated with 
verbs both in the singular and plural (ver. 5, 6), 
as are the corresponding words in Sept, and 
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Vulg. This it might be, as a noun of multitude ; 
but it will be rendered probable that four species 
were employed in the plague on Egypt, nD'IN, 

i?'Dn, \J?' and (Ps. lxxviii. 4G, 47 ; cv. 

34). These may all have been brought into 
Egypt from Ethiopia (which has ever been the 
cradle of all kinds of locusts), by what is called 
in Exodus, ‘ the east wind/ since Bochart proves 
that the word which properly signifies ‘east’ 
often means ‘south’ also. The word HQIX may 
be used in Lev. xi. 22, as the collective name for 
the locust, and be put first there as denoting aho 
the most numerous species; but in Joel i. 4, and 
Ps lxxviii. 46, it is distinguished from the other 
names of locusts, and is mentioned second, as if 
of a different species; just, perhaps, as we use 
the word fly, sometimes as a collective name, and 
at others for a particular species of insect, as 
when speaking of the hop, turnip, meat fly, &c. 
When the Hebrew word is used in reference to a 
particular species, it has been supposed, for rea- 
sons which will be given, to denote the gryllus 
grey arias or migrator ins. Moses, therefore, in 
Exodus, refers Pharaoh to the visitation of the 
locusts, as well known in Egypt ; hut the plague 
would seem to have consisted in bringing them 
into that country in unexampled numbers, con- 
sisting of various species never previously seen 
there (comp. Exod. x. 5, 6, 15). The Sept, word 
Ppovxos (Lev. xi. 22) clearly shows that the 
translator uses it for a winged species of locust, 
contrary to the Latin fathers (as Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Gregory, &c.), who all define the bruchus to 
be the unfledged young or larva of the locust, and 
who call it attelnbus when its wings are partially 
developed, and locust a when able to fly; although 
both Sept, and Vulg. ascribe flight to the bruchus 
here, and in Nah. iii. 17. The Greek fathers, on 
the other hand, uniformly ascribe to the fipovxos 
both wings and flight, and therein agree with the 
descriptions of the ancient Greek naturalists. 
Thus Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, who, 
with his preceptor, was probably cohtemjxuu- 
rios with the Sept, translators of the Pentateuch, 
plainly speaks of it as a distinct species, and not 
a mere state : ^;aAe7ral p.\u otiu ai a Kp'ibes, xaA£7ru;- 
t (po\ of aTT(Aaf}o\ % kcl\ tuistcw yaKurra ovs kcl- 

\ov(T\ fipouKovs . — * The d/cpiSfs (the best ascer- 
tained general Greek word fur the locust) are inju- 
rious, t lie aTT(\aftm still more so, and those most 
of all which they call fipovKo i* (l)c si ni/n.). The 
Sept, seems to recognise the peculiar destructive- 
ness of tin* ftpovx^s in 1 Kings v iii. 37 (hut bus 
merged it in the parallel passage, 2 Gluon.), and 
in Nab. iii. 1 5, by adopting it fur in these 

passages the Sept, translators may have understood 
tin* (i. miyrutonux or yrrgann: i (Linn.), which 
is usually considered to he the most destructive 
Hpecies (from flpwfTKco, 1 devour). Yet in Joel i. 

4 ; ii. 25, they have applied it to the which, 
however, appears there ils engaged in the work of 
destruction. llesyehins, in the third century, 
explains the fipuvK or as ciKplti aw *T5os, ' a xjH*eies 
ol locust/ though, he observes, applied in his time 
by different nations to different species of locusts, 
and bv Home to the drrt\afios. Mav not Ins 
testimony to this riled illustrate the various uses 
of the word by the Sept, in the minor prophets i 
Our translators ha\e wrongly adopted the won! 
4 grasshopper' in Jmlg. and Jer. \hi. 23, whcie 


‘locusts’ would certainly have letter illustrated 
the idea of ‘ innumerable multitudes:* and here, 
as elsewhere, have dejiarted from their profe^ed 
rule, 4 not to vary from the aeuie of that which 
they had translated before, if the word signified 
the same in both places’ (Translators to the reader. 
ad Jinern ). The Hebrew word in question, is 
usually derived from niH, 4 to multiply or * I*? 
numerous,’ because the locust is remarkably j ro- 
lific ; which, as a general name, is certainly mt 
inapplicable; and it is thence also inferred, that 
it denotes the G. migratoruxs , because that sj«ecies 
often appears in large numbers. However, the 
largest flight of locusts upon record, calculated to 
have extended over 500 miles, and which darkened 
the air like an eclipse, and was supjxised to come 
from Arabia, did not consist of the G. nngratonm , 
but of a red species (Kirby and Spence. Jut rod. 
to Entomology, i. 210); and, according to Fnrshal, 
the species which now chiefly infests Arabia, and 
which he names G. gtegartus , is distinct from 
the G. migratorius of Linn. ( Ency . lint. art. 1 En- 
tomology/ ]>. 193). Others derive the word from 
31N, 4 to lie hid/ or 4 in ambush/ because the law 4v 
hatched locust emerges from the ground, or localise 
the locust besieges vegetables. Uosemmiller 
justly remarks upon such etymologies, and the in- 
ferences made from them, 4 Q u:\in intirmnm V«i5 
sit hujnsmodi e solo nominls etymo j>etitmu 
argunientmii, uiimquisque intelliget ip*e.‘ He 
adds, 4 Nec alia est ratio reliquarum s|*cierunf 
(Scfxol. in Joel i. 4). ‘ How precarious truly the 

reasoning is, derived in this manner troin tiie 
mere etymology of the word, every body may un- 
derstand for himself. Nor is the principle othe r- 
wise in regard to the rest of the $|>eoies.‘ He also 
remarks that the reference* to the destructive- 
ness of locusts, which are often derived from the 
roots, simply concur in this, that locusts c iimiiiio 
and do mischief. 1 llrntration® of the propriety of 
his remarks will abonml as we proceed. Still it 
by no means follows from a coincidence of the 
Hebrew roots, in this or liny other meaning, that the 
learned among the ancient Jews did not nc*vin*e 
different species in the different name* of 1 
The English word Jly, from the Nixon.// n % th* 
Heh. rpy, and its representative ‘fowl* in l3e 
Eng. Version ((Sen. i. 20, \e. , nil « x j i I *th 
a general and inieeilic idea. Ev«n a nu 4 l«^ii 
entomologist might sj>e.ik of * the tins’ m a m. 
while aware that from 50 to lOOdifhn t tjr- 
cies annually \ init our up irtnn i.t«. T •• 
tores use popular hiiigna -e . b. i < * M>*.< K«'ol- 
titnde/ 4 the d< voun r, ir • tU* .Lek. ar,‘ t.\ 
have been the famil ar ii|»|*dl*t*n* I t -f ' *• n 
sjM'cim of locust*. Jin' emu »n (»r«-*k 
fur locusts and gi^Uq j* A< . < t^n*i 

selves i c|ii illy iiiit. lu.itr, y» t tbn *1* mr\m\ 

(lie n. nne* of *|*n«*. a«dA,n.tbr 1- » . 

from the tops of vivrUtdes, on w «b 0* h- 

but it ill*' ntrd *»• t*'** * M| * 4 * 

p irticul ir iq* ie-, m lh» t*M q j*» 

pv\\l\ t 4 foiif-vi Ui<f%l,’ i* • -***» ** \ * t ' 

gri-sli«*i per ; Tfw{oA\U, «i-* • • tot . 

i Minirtnne# to tl*e r^t* r| 1 1 G \ i ( «■ t i ♦ 

,|U, ib*tu)<*t wrno n"TP' «*l t«- 
( in, as M*\ ifil. n \\ J ^ 

iuiiim n»av nl^i fsv» * 'tel • ImJs* 

2 2Vj ' !■* 1 ^ 

\ w\§. I * drb< lent ,1 .. 1 * o*‘« , \ f . 

« » 17 - ef| \qu*hl, iv • 
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locustae, grasshoppers; Nah. iii. 17, oltt£\s&os, 
locustae, grasshoppers. Here the lexicographers, 
finding no Hebrew root, resort to the Arabic. 
Bochart derives it from the Arabic* N13, c to 
creep out ’ (of the ground), as the locusts do 
in spring. But this applies to the young of 
all species of locusts, and his quotations from 
Aristotle and Pliny occur unfortunately in ge- 
neral descriptions of the locust. Castell gives 

another Arabic root DM, secuit, 6 to cut’ 

or 4 tear/ but this is open to a similar objection. 
Parkhurst proposes 13, anything gibbous, curved, 
or arched, and gravely adds, 4 the locust in the 
caterpillar state, so called from its shape in 
general, or from its continually hunching out its 
back in moving.’ The Sept, word in Nahum, 
aTTeAejSos, has already been shown to mean a 
perfect insect and species. Accordingly, Aris- 
totle speaks of its parturition and eggs (Hist. 
Anim. v. 29 ; so also Plutarch, Be Isid. et Osir .). 
It seems, however, not unlikely that it means a 
wingless species of locust, genus Podisma of La- 
treille. Grasshoppers, which are of this kind, he in- 
cludes under the genus Tettix. Hesychius defines 
the aTTeAe^os as aKpls piKpa , 4 a small locust / 
and Pliny mentions it as 4 locustarum minimae, 
sine pennis, quas attelabos vocant’ (Hist. Nat. 
xxix. 5). Accordingly the Sept, ascribes only 
leaping to it, i^r}\aro ws arTeAe/3os. In Nahum 
we have the construction 1113 113, locusta 
locustarum, which the lexicons compare with 
D'Knp BHp, and explain as a vast multitude of 
locusts. Archbishop Newcome suggests that 4 the 
phrase is either a double reading where the scribes 
had a doubt which was the true reading, or a mis- 
taken repetition not expunged.’ He adds, that we 
may suppose ’’ll 3 the contracted plural for D*113 
(Improved Version of the Minor Prophets , 
Pontefr. 1809, p. 188). 


* From the affinity of Arabic to Hebrew, it 
might have been hoped that from inquiries in 
Arabia some light would have been cast upon 
the Hebrew names of locusts by the traditional 
names for them still in use in that region. But 
the modern Arabic names, which may be seen in 
Bochart, Tychsen, Forskal, Niebuhr, Shaw, &c., 
bear no resemblance to the Hebrew. The word 
m-ix was among the topics of inquiry proposed 
to Niebuhr by Michaelis in 1774 (Recueil de 
Questions proposees , fyc. Quest, xxx.). Niebuhr 
replied, 4 Comme la philologie n’est point mon 
fort, je dois avertir de nouveau, que je ne saurois 
decider si l’explication en est toujours juste. Je 
n’ai fait que l’ecrire telle que je l’ai re<jue 
des Juifs, Chretiens, ou Mahometans orientaux. 
UllN sont a Bagdad et a Maskat les sauterelles 
de passage/ &c. (Descript, de 1' Arabic, 1774, 
p. 33). Dr. Harris, however, makes Niebuhr 
say, 4 Arbah is the name at Bagdad and Maskat 
of those locusts/ &c. (Nat. Hist, of the Bible, 
London, 1825, art, 4 Locust’), which is evidently 
an over-translation. Indeed Forskal, who went in 
the same expedition with Niebuhr, expressly says 
that the Arabs every where call what he names 

G. gregarius S\ dljerdd, and that the Jews 

inhabiting Yemen (Arabia Felix) affirmed that it 
was the nilfcJ (Descriptio?ies Animalium , fyc. 
p. 81, Kauniae, 1775, and Flora JEgypt., p. 83). 


3. DT3 gazam ; Joel i. 4 ; ii. 25 ; Amos iv. 9 ; 
in all which the Sept, reads KdfLTnr}, the Vulg. eruca, 
and the English palmerworm. Bochart observes 
that the Jews derive the word from 113 or 113, ‘ to 
shear’ or 4 clip/ though he prefers D13, c to cut / 
because, he observes, the locust gnaws the tender 
branches of trees, as well as the leaves. Gese- 
nius urges that the Chaldaic and Syriac explain 
it as the young unfledged bruchus, which he 
considers very suitable to the passage in Joel, 
where the on begins its ravages before the lo- 
custs ; but Dr. Lee justly remarks that there is no 
dependence to be placed on this. Gesenius adds 
that the root D13 in Arabic, and the Talmud, is 
kindred with DD1, ‘ to shear 7 — a derivation which, 
however, applies to most species of locusts. 
Michaelis follows the Sept, and Vulgate, where 
the word in each most probably means the cater- 
pillar, the larvae of the lepidopterous tribes of 
insects (Suppl. ad Lex., p. 290, compared with 
Recueil de Quest., p. 63). We have, indeed, the 
authority of Columella, that the creatures which 
the Latins call emcee, are by the Greeks called 
Kapirai, or caterpillars : — 4 Animalia quae a nobis 
appellantur erucae, graece autem KapTrai nomi- 
nantur’ (xi. 3) ; which he also describes as creep- 
ing upon vegetables and devouring them. Never- 
theless, the depredations ascribed to the Dt3 in 
Amos, better agree with the characteristics of 
the locust, as, according to Bochart, it was un- 
derstood by the ancient versions. The English 
word 4 palmerworm/ in our old authors, means 
properly a hairy caterpillar, which wanders like 
a palmer or pilgrim, and from its being rough, 
called also 4 beareworm ’ (Mouflet, Insectorum 
Theatrum , p. 186). 

4. 13n chagab ; Lev. xi. 22; Num. xiii. 33; 
Isa. xl. 22 ; Eccles. xii. 5 ; and 2 Chron. 
vii. 13 ; in all which the Sept, reads aicpis, 
Vulgate locusta , and English grasshopper , except 
the last, where the English has locusts. The mani- 
fest impropriety of translating this word 4 grass- 
hoppers ’ in Lev. xi. 22, according to the English 
acceptation of the word, has already been shown 
[Grasshopper] ; in all the other instances it most 
probably denotes a species of locust. Our trans- 
lators have, indeed, properly rendered it ‘locust’ 
in 2 Chron. ; but in all the other places 4 grass- 
hopper/ probably with a view to heighten the con- 
trast described in those passages, but with no real 
advantage. Oedman infers, from its being so 
often used for this purpose, that it denotes the 
smallest species of locust; but in the passage in 
Chronicles voracity seems its chief characteristic. 
An Arabic root, signifying 4 to hide/ is usually 
adduced, because it is said that locusts fly in such 
crowds as to hide the sun ; but others say, from 
their hiding the ground when they alight. Even 
Parkhurst demurs, that 4 to veil the sun and 
darken the air is not peculiar to any kind of 
locust / and with no better success proposes to 
understand the cucullated, or hooded, or veiled 
species of locust. Tychsen suggests the G. coro- 
natus.. 

5. 7ft3n chanamal, Ps. lxxviii. 47 ; Sept. 
tt&X V7 ) 5 Aq. eV KpveL ; Vulg. in pruina ; Eng. 

4 frost.’ Notwithstanding this concurrence of 
Sept., Vulg., and Aquila, it is objected that 
4 frost ’ is nowhere mentioned as having been 
employed in the plagues of Egypt, to which 
the Psalmist evidently alludes ; but that, if his 
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words be compared with Exod. x. 5, 15, it will 
be seen that the locusts succeeded (he hail. The 
Psalmist observes the same order, putting the 
devourer after the hail (comp. Mai. iii. 11). 
Hence it is thought to he another teirn for the 
locust. If this inference be correct, and assuming 
that the Psalmist is describing facts, this would 
make a fourth species of locust employed against 

Egypt, two of the others, the nmX and S'Dn, 
being mentioned in the preceding verse. Pro- 
posed derivation, rOH, to settle , and to cut 
off, because where locusts settle they cut off 
leaves, &c., or as denoting some non-migrating 
locust which settles in a locality (see Bochart, 
in voc .). 

0. ^Dn chasil; Sept. Ppouxos , cpuaifirj-, Yulg, 
rubirjo , bruchus , cernyo [Chasil]. 

7. Snn charyol ; Lev. xi. 22 ; 6(pio/j.dxy}s , 
ophiomcichus [Ciiakgol]. Since that article 
wa3 written it has been found that Becmann, 
reasoning from the Sept, and Vulg., arrived 
at a similar conclusion; viz., that some insect 
of the sphex or ichneumon kind was meant 
(apud Bochart, a Rosenm idler, vol. iii. p. 2 01 . 
The genus of locusts called truxalls answers the 
description. It is some excuse for the English 
rendering c beetle 1 in this place, that Pliny 
classes one species of gryllus, the house-crickel, 
6 ’. dorncsticus , under the scarabad (Ilist. Nat. 
xi. 8). 

S. yclek ; Ps. cv. 3 1, fipouxos, bruchus , cater- 

pillar ; Jer. )i. 11, 27, d/cpG, b ructis , caterpillar; 
anti in the latter passage the \ ulg. reads brnens 
aculcatus, and some copies horripdantes ; Joel 
i. 1 ; ii. 23, Ppouxos, bruchus, cankerworm ; Nah. 
iii. 15, 10, d/cp/y and 0 pouxos, cankerworm. As- 
suming that the Psalmist means to say that the 

was really another species employed in the 
plague on Egypt, the English word caterpillar in 
the common acceptation cannot he correct, for we 
can hardly imagine that the larva.* of the Papi- 
lionidiL* tribe of insects could he carried by 
‘ winds.’ Cankerworm means any worm that preys 
on Irnit. Hpovxus could hardly be understood 
by the Sept, translators of the minor prophets its 
an unfledged locust; for in Nall. iii. I<> they give 
Ppouxos ht'pjAT](T( Kal t^TT(rd(T0ri, the fipoux<>s Jl" s 

airuy. The Ar.il.it: p 1 ?', to be white % is ollered ; 
hence the white locust or the chafer-worm, which 
is while (.M ichaelis, Itemed de (Incut, p. (> 1 ; 

.S'k/j. ml l.cx. I / rb. ]i. I (ISO). Ollier* ^ive pp^>, t„ 
hcL «//' as (ieu-iiiim, who refers lo Niim. wii. 1, 
where this root is H|i|ilietl to the ox ' lick * op 
his pastorale, nod wliieh, as descriptive* ol’eelerity 
in eating, is sii]i]iosts| to apply to the p^\ Otlieis 

(lit* Arabic to hantru, iiHnding to the 
<|niek motions of loensts. The passage in Jer. 
li. 27 is the only instance where an epithet is 

applied to the locust, and there we find p?' T^D, 
rough caterpillars.’ As a nonu the word un ms 
' n ids,’ ' sh.irn glinted spikes.’ II. nee ,M i< barbs 
refers it to the rough *liarp-piinted bet of mum* 
utiecie* ot ( hater (u/ supra). Uedimtn takes it t r 
the (#. rristut us ot Linn. I \ ch*« n, with more pro- 
bability , relers it to some rough or bristly speo-s ttf 
hienst, as the G. lurnuitojms of Lmn., w hoar thighs 
are ciliated with hairs. Many gr\Ih ,ire furnished 


2 C1 

with spines and bristles; the whole species acheta 
also the pupa species of Linn., called bv Degeer 

locus ta pupa sptnosa. which is thus described • 

1 borax ciliated with spines, abdomen tuberculous 
and spinous, jxjsterior thighs armed Uneat h with 
lour spines or teeth ; inhabits Ethiopia. The al- 
lusion in Jer. is tu the ancient accoutrement of 
war-horses, bristling with sheaves of arrows. 

9 . salam ; Lev. xi. * 22 , aTTamj. atthacu* 

the bald locust.’ A Chaldee root is given by 

Bochart D>6 d, to devour. Another has been ] ro- 
]M).se<l, J,’ 7 D, a rock or stone, and to </u up. 

Hence the locust, which climbs up stones or 
rocks ; hut, as Bochart observes, no locust is 
known answering to this characteristic. ()th*rs 
gi\e P/D, a stone , and to hide under; 

equally futile. Tychsen thinks the G. Eversur 
ol Asso is meant. 

Id. SiPV tzclatzal ; Dent, xxviii. 12, Ipvaiflri, 
rubiyo , locust. The root commonly ass'igm d is 

//V, to sound ; hence, says Cioen'ms, a sp*c’es of 
locust that makes a shrill noise. Dr. lav says i 
tree-cricket that does so. Tyclmcii sugerst* the 
G. stridulus of Linn. 1 lie song ef the gryllo-talj i 
is sweet and loud. With eyual rerta.nty we 

rnight give the C’halil. to pray , and thfnce 

infer the mantis religiosa, or Brier Dieu, so called 
from its singular attitude, and which Is found 
in Palestine (Kitto’s Physu'ul Ilistoji/, p M9 . 

I ic words in the Sept, anil \ ulg. proprly iuf.ui 
the mildew un corn, \c., and are there iipj 1 < 1 
metaphorically tu the ravages uf looms. *|hi» 
mildew was anciently ixdieved by the heathen* to 
be a di\ine chastisement; hence their rtlitfton* 
ceremony called Rnhignlia Pliny, Hint, .\,g. 
xviii. 29 ). The general references to lucuvU in th< 
Scriptures are well collected by Jahn 
Archtiul.y tj 23 ). Some popular error# rmptiing 
them are, however, diligently retailed by ot* » r*. 
It is well known that lociiiU liv e in a rej o l [ , e 
like ants. Mr. Horne says • like Un * and «*t%.* 
Agnr, the soli of Jakeh, correctly si) *, • tl c L •• < - < t % 
have no king.' Hut Mr. Home gives tirm 
( Introduction , \c., |s,’J 9 , \ol. iii. p. 7 t» , and I) 
Iliirns, 4 a leader whose motions th»y 1> 
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stance to the particular species intended ; that the 
Sept, and Vulg. afford us assistance only where the 
definite renderings they give are elucidated by other 
writers ; and that this elucidation goes no further 
than to render it probable that species and not 
states of the locust are denoted in such places. 
Take, for instance, the Sept, word ocpioyaxys and 
the corresponding word ophiomachus in the Vulg. 
(Lev. xi. 22), which is one of the few instances 
of a definite rendering in either, being elucidated 
by any ancient author, and compare it with the 
references made by Aristotle (ix. 9) and by 
Pliny (xi. 29), to locusts fighting with serpents, 
as the Greek word would indicate, and ‘ killing 
them, biting them at the throat;’ and even with 
the testimony of Simon Majolus’s gardener 
( Colloq, . viii. 123), who told his master that he 
had seen a locust thus occupied with a serpent ; 
and ‘ to speak advisedly,’ we must confess that in 
the present state of our knowledge the elucidation 
is not very clear or satisfactory. There is one 
instance of agreement between Moses and Aristotle 
not unworthy of notice. Moses evidently assigns 
but ‘ four feet 5 to locusts (Lev. vi. 22) ; so does 
Aristotle in the first instance, but afterwards re- 
marks that they have six, if the parts with which 
they leap be counted, avv rois ol\tiko?s popiois. 
Augustine remarks that Moses did not consider these 
as legs. The true solution appears to us to be, 
that Moses, and Aristotle also in the first instance, 
considers the two fore legs as hands and arms, 
and that Aristotle takes in the parts both above 
and below in the hind legs, and with these ‘ leap- 
ing parts ’ makes out six (see also Kirby and 
Spence, vol. i. p. 23). Still it must be confessed 
with Bochart, that we know not sufficiently how 
the words locusta , bruchus , attacus , and ophio- 
machus differ from each other, and much less 
whether these words in Greek and Latin accu- 
rately corresponded to the Hebrew. The specific 
application of the several names was evidently all 
but lost in the time of the Septuagint translators, 
since they make no distinctions, and, rather from 
the want of ability than inclination, we may pre- 
sume, apply anpis to four out of the ten names, 
fipovxos to three, arreAe^os to two, ipvcnfirj to 
two, and all the first three of these Greek words 
to H31X. It is doubtful whether they are correct 
in the only instance in which they observe uni- 
formity of rendering, viz., Kapiryj. Even where 
they have given definite renderings, how know we 
but that they have done here as Jerome says they 
have in other places, 6 seemed to define this or 
that, rather because they would say something, 
than because they were sure of what they said V 
(Hieron. in Ez . c. iii.) But Jerome has him- 
self followed them in these passages for a similar 
reason. We must, then, admit, with Rabbi 
Selomo (apud Bochart), that we know not how to 
distinguish the several species. Bochart conjec- 
tures that till the time of John the Jews were able 
to do so, otherwise the Baptist, he urges, would 
not have known which to eat (Matt. iii. 4). But 
surely the definition alone in Lev. xi. 21 must 
have been a sufficient guide to him, as it would 
be now to a Jew. It is a wild speculation of the 
Jewish doctors, that whenever their nation shall 
fee restored a prophet will be directed to point 
out by inspiration the creatures distinguished 
by the different names in their law ; it is a spe- 
culation, however, originated by the confessed 


| impenetrable obscurity of the general subject. It 
will be refreshing to the reader to turn from 
this dry and unsatisfactory, yet useful detail, to 
some proofs that locusts are not, as they have 
been commonly represented, wholly an evil ; not 
altogether ‘ pestis irse Deomm,’ as Pliny calls them 
(xi. 29). When directed, indeed, by divine 
agency in enormous numbers and various species, 
as in the case of Egypt, their depredations might 
merit Mr. Horne’s description as ‘ one of the most 
terrible scourges by which mankind can be 
afflicted’ ( Introd . vol. iii. p. 74, Lond. 1839). 
With regard to the description in Joel, it is con- 
sidered by many learned writers as a figurative 
representation of the ravages of an invading 
‘army* of human beings , as in Rev. ix. 2-12, 
rather than a literal account, since such a devas- 
tation would hardly, they think, have escaped 
notice in the books of Kings and Chronicles. 
Accordingly some understand by the four species 
of locusts there mentioned, Salmaneser, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Antiochus, and the Romans. The- 
odoret explains them as the four Assyrian kings, 
Tiglathpileser, Salmaneser, Sennacherib, and Ne- 
buchadnezzar ; and Abarbanel, of the four king- 
doms inimical to the Jews, viz. the Babylonians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans (Pococke’s Works, 
vol. i. p. 214, &c., London, 1740; Rosenmuller, 
Scholia in Joel , c. i.). Locusts, like many other 
of the general provisions of nature, may occasion 
incidental and partial evil ; but upon the whole 
they are an immense benefit to those portions of the 
world which they inhabit ; and so connected is the 
chain of being that we may safely believe that the 
advantage is not confined to those regions. ‘ They 
clear the way for the renovation of vegetable pro- 
ductions which are in danger of being destroyed 
by the exuberance of some particular species, and 
are thus fulfilling the law of the Creator, that of 
all which he has made should nothing be lost. 
A region which has been choked up by shrubs 
and perennial plants and hard half-withered im- 
palatable grasses, after having been laid bare by 
these scourges, soon appears in a far more beau- 
tiful dress, with new herbs, superb lilies, fresh 
annual grasses, and young and juicy shrubs of 
perennial kinds, affording delicious herbage for 
the wild cattle and game ’ (Sparman’s Voyage , 
vol. i. p. 367). Meanwhile their excessive mul- 
tiplication is repressed by numerous causes. Con- 
trary to the order of nature with all other insects, 
the males are far more numerous than the females. 
It is believed that if they were equal in number 
they would in ten years annihilate the vegetable 
system. Besides all the creatures that feed upon 
them, rains are very destructive to their eggs, to 
the larvae, pupae, and perfect insect. When per- 
fect, they always fly with the winds, and are there- 
fore constantly being carried out to sea, and often 
ignorantly descend upon it as if upon land. 
Myriads are thus lost in the ocean every year, and 
become the food of fishes. On land they afford 
in all their several states sustenance to countless 
tribes of birds, beasts, reptiles, &c. ; and if their 
office as the scavengers of nature, commissioned to 
remove all superfluous productions from the face 
of the earth, sometimes incidentally and as the 
operation of a general law, interferes with the 
labours of man, as do storms, tempests, &c., they 
have, from all antiquity to the present hour, 
afforded him an excellent supply till the land 
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acquires the benefit of their visitations, by yielding 
him in the meantime an agreeable, wholesome, 
and nutritions aliment. They are eaten as meat, 
are ground into Hour, and made into bread. They 
are even an extensive article of commerce (Spar- 
man’s Voyage , vol. i. p. 3G7, &e.). Diodorus 
Siculus mentions a people of Ethiopia who were 
so fond of eating them that they were called 
Acridophagi, 6 eaters of locusts ’ (xxiv. 3). 
Whole armies have been relieved by them when 
in danger of perishing (Porphyrins, I)e Absti - 
nentia C amis'). We learn from Aristophanes 
and Aristotle that they were eaten by the inha- 
bitants of Greece (Aristoph. Acliarnen . 111G, 

1 1 17, ed. Dind.; Aristot. Hist. Anim . v. 30, where 
he speaks of them as delicacies). Their great 
tlights occur only every fourth or fifth season. 
Those locusts which come in the first instance 
only fix on trees, and do not destroy grain : it 
is the young before they are able to fly which 
are chiefly injurious to the crops. Nor do all 
the species feed upon vegetables ; one, compre- 
hending many varieties, the truxalis, feeds upon in- 
sects. Latreille says the house-cricket will do so. 

< Locusts,’ remarks a very sensible tourist, ‘ seem 
to devour not so much from a ravenous appetite 
as from a rage for destroying.’ Destruction, there- 
fore, and not food, is the chief impulse of their 
devastations, and in this consists their utility ; 
they are in fact omnivorous. The most poisonous 
plants are indifferent to them ; they will prey 
even upon the crowfoot, whose causticity burns 
the very hides of beasts. They simply con- 
sume everything without predilection, vegetable 
matter, linen, woollen, silk, leather, &c. ; and 
Pliny does not exaggerate when he says i fores 
quoque tectorum,’ ‘ and even the doors of houses ’ 
(xi. 29), for they have been known to consume 
the very varnish of furniture. They reduce 
everything indiscriminately to shreds, which be- 
come manure. It might serve to mitigate popular 
misapprehensions on the subject to consider what 
would have been the consequence if locusts had 
been carnivorous like wasps. All terrestrial 
beings, in such a case, not excluding man himself, 
would have become their victims. There are, no 
doubt, many things respecting them yet unknown 
to us which would still further justify the belief 
that this, like ‘ every ’ other c work of God is good ’ 
— benevolent upon the whole (see Dillon’s Travels 
in Spam , p. 256, &c. 4 to. Lond. 1780). The best 
account of their cookery and domestic uses will 
be found in Kitto’s Physical History of Pales- 
tine , p. 420 : for the species whose existence in 
Palestine is ascertained , viz., G. domesticus, 
nasutus, gryllotalpa, migratorius, and falcatus, 
and for some beautiful and accurate cuts of lo- 
custs, see p. 419 ; and for an account of the locust- 
bird, Srnnrmur, which the Turks believe eats a 
thousand locusts in a day, pp. 410, 411. We 
subjoin a list of the principal writers on the Bibli- 
cal locusts, of whom wemay say with Bochart/Cre- 
dimus? an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt!’ 
Eranciscus Stancarus, whom Moulfet records to 
have written on seven of the Biblical locusts; 
Faber, De Locustis Biblicis , 4fo. Vitemb. 1710 ; 
Don Ignacio de Asso y Del Rio, Abhandlung von 
den lleuschreken , Rostock, 1787-8, to which is 
added sometimes in the same vol. Tychsen, Com- 
ment . de Locustis , in which he has collected all the 
Chaidaic, Syriac, and Arabic names for locusts, 


p. 47, See. ; Ludolphus, Dissert, de Locustis , 
Fraiicof. 1G94, and Ludol. llist. yEthiop. Frank- 
fort. ad Maenum, 1G91 ; and ad suam Hist.JEtliiop . 
Comment, fob Frank. 1691. He maintains that 
the quails (Num. xi.) were locusts, as do the 
Jewish Arabs to this day. So does Patrick, in 
his Comment, on Numbers . Oedman, Vermisehte 
Sammlungen , fasc. ii. c. vii. ; partic. ii. pp. 91, 
92. Pochards Ilieroz. a Rosenmuller. For general 
information, Kirby and Spence, Introduction to 
Entomology , vol. i. p. 215, &e., Lond. 1828; 
and the Travels of Russel, Tavernier, Ilasselquist, 
Voluey, Burckhardt, Clarke, &c. For the locusts 
of St. John, see Suicer, Thesaurus Ecelesiastieus , 
tom. i. pp. 169, 179; and Gutherr, De Victu 
Joliannis Baptist in Desertis , Franc. 1785. For 
the symbolical locusts (Rev. ix.), Newton, On 
the Prophecies ; and Woodhouse, On the Apo- 
calypse. Among the curiosities in this depart- 
ment is Norelii Sehediasma de Avibus esu Ileitis , 
Arbeh , Solam , Chargol , et Chagab (Lev. xi. 
22), Upsal, 1746, in which the author endeavours 
to show that these words denote birds and not 
locusts. — J. F. I). 

LOD. [Lyuda.] 

LOG. [Weights and Measures.] 

LOGOS. It was in Egypt, that religion 
and philosophy came once more into the presence 
of each other after the lapse of so many ages ; 
and whence they were once more to go forth on 
their divided, yet united, mission to the nations. 
We speak not of that forced union of doctrines 
and principles which was attempted in the 
Gnostic heresy, and which came so utterly to 
nothing that our knowledge of that heresy and 
its leaders is derived altogether from the report of 
its opponents ; but of that real and sound accord 
between religion and philosophy, between the 
commands of God and the reason of man, which 
the Christian desires to make more and more 
manifest, even to the coming of the perfect day. 
The Gnostic heresy attempted a union between 
fanatical feeling and ascetic discipline — a union 
which too often ends in licentiousness, and which 
never can attain the sound principles and right 
practices which together constitute man’s rea- 
sonable service. On the other hand, the opponents 
of Gnosticism have too often exhibited an unfair- 
ness, a rancour, and a calumny, which must have 
had the worst effects upon themselves, as it lias 
greatly tended to prejudice their cause, and has left 
us the example of a spirit so unchristian that we 
regret to see it associated with a purer faith. In 
spite of such opponents as the Gnostics — advocates 
of an unsound religion united to an unsound 
philosophy — and in spite also of supporters who 
knew not what spirit they were of, Christianity 
has triumphed so completely over Gnosticism as 
to leave of that great heresy little more than 
the name. Vet are the few and scattered me- 
morials of Gnosticism not without instruction, 
whether we examine them critically in all fair- 
ness, for the purpose of separating the good from 
the evil, or whether we trace them historically 
to their sources, or onward to their effects. 

In our article on Gnosticism, of which this is 
a sequel, we have given a brief and clear account, 
in the words of Professor Burton, — first, of the 
great leading doctrines of all the Gnostic sects; 
secondly, of the three principal sources from 
which Gnosticism was derived ; and thirdly, of 
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the effects produced by the Gnostic heresy on the 
progress of Christianity, during the time which 
elapsed between the conversion of St. Paul, and 
his first preaching to the Gentiles. Before we 
return to the latter subject, which will be found 
closely connected with Professor Burton’s view of 
the Logos in St. John’s Gospel, we propose to 
examine a little farther into the merits of that 
philosophy of Plato, which he considers the im- 
mediate, if not the original, cause of the Gnostic 
heresy. The original cause of that heresy, more 
ancient even than the theosophy of Babylon, 
must be sought in the mixed good and evil prin- 
ciples of human nature, which have so often led 
to folly in opinion, as well as to crime in con- 
duct. But the immediate cause of Gnosticism 
may certainly be traced to types and shadows in 
the philosophy of Plato ; and we consider Pro- 
fessor Burton to have done a valuable service to 
the cause of religion and philosophy, in directing 
the attention of the critic, as well as of the his- 
torian, to this source of information. 

It would appear that some writers have a sort 
of dread of the philosophy of Plato, and labour 
rather disingenuously to fix upon all his writings 
the character of obscurity and mysticism, from 
which many of them are altogether free. Others, 
on the contrary, profess great admiration of his 
sublime doctrines and pure morality, and speak 
of him as a sort of herald of Christianity ; and, 
strange to say, ground their admiration of him 
on some of his most questionable works. *It 
is in these works that we trace the immediate 
causes of the corruption which the Gnostic heresy 
attempted to introduce into Christianity, — mysti- 
cism, asceticism, and licentiousness ; from all 
which, in spite of that attempt, the Christian 
religion is so eminently free. Plato, as a writer, 
at least in many of his works, cannot be spoken 
of too highly ; but Plato, as a philosopher, inde- 
pendently of what he reports of the conversation 
and teaching of Socrates, appears to us to have 
been estimated far beyond his deserts. The un- 
soundness of that which may justly be considered 
the philosophy of Plato, may be tested by the 
downward course of the philosophical schools 
and religious sects which proceeded from that phi- 
losophy in Alexandria. It is in this sense that 
the study of Plato’s philosophy may be most 
profitable to the critic and historian, the moralist 
and divine ; and by which the contrast between 
Gnosticism and Christianity, in principles as well 
as in effects, may be made most manifest. And 
in our estimate of Plato, we would judge him 
by his own words, before we presume to make 
him answerable for the mischievous consequences 
into which his disciples followed out his errors. 
In like manner, we would not judge of Gnos- 
ticism by the unjust and rancorous reports of 
some of its opponents ; but by the fairer views of 
the lives and doctrines of its professors, which 
have in many cases been established by the keen 
and searching criticisms of Beausobre. Indeed, 
it is hardly possible to overrate the advantage of 
having, in Professor Burton, a fair arbiter between 
the parties — between the Gnostics and the Fathers 
on the one hand, and between Plato and the 
Gnostics on the other hand. 

We have not space here for such an examina- 
tion of the philosophy of Plato as the largeness and 
complication of the subject demand. This is the 


less necessary, however, because the English reader 
will find in Dr. Enfield’s abridgment of Brucker's 
Hist, of Philosophy , a very sound, learned, and 
intelligible view of Plato’s opinions, should he 
wish to know more of them than is contained in 
Professor Burton’s work. But if we were re- 
quired to bring the inquiry to a clear issue, and 
in brief space, we should say that in the fifth 
book of the Republic of Plato may be seen that 
unsound union of religious mysticism with moral 
licentiousness, closely connected in other parts of 
his philosophy with opinions tending to asceticism, 
which the Professor has shown to have been 
strangely, but by no means unnaturally, united in 
the theory and practice of many of the Gnostics, 
and which union is as much opposed to sound 
philosophy as to sound religion. The divine and 
moralist must not shrink from testing Plato’s 
philosophy (for these theories are in manifest dis- 
agreement with the practical piety and sound 
morality of Socrates, and unquestionably cannot 
be referred to him) by the contents of this cele- 
brated book, in which a system of the most unre- 
strained indulgence of the sensual appetites is set 
forth as the completion of politics and the per- 
fection of philosophy ; and in strange connection 
with this immoral plan are exhibited pretensions 
to a divine knowledge of the most mystic charac- 
ter, which, both in this book and in other works of 
Plato, is set forth as the elevator and purifier of 
human nature, just as the gnosis of Gnosticism 
was set forth at a later period. Here and else- 
where Plato speaks of matter as so altogether in- 
capable of good, from its weakness rather than its 
malignity, as to thwart the benevolent intentions 
of the Deity to promote human virtue and human 
happiness ; and, on the other hand, he sets forth 
intellect as only requiring to be separated from 
matter in order to be perfect ; and in close con- 
nection with these views of mind and body, he 
speaks of a mystic knowledge of the divine nature 
able to purify and elevate the mind by its intense 
contemplation, and, in the end, to free it from its 
corporeal prison-house. It is in the first part of 
the fifth book of the Republic that the affections 
and duties of husband and wife, parent and child, 
brothers and sisters, are sacrificed to a system of 
concubinage, as absurd in the arguments by 
which it is supported as it would be ruinous to 
domestic happiness and national character in its 
consequences ; and it is at the close of this very 
book that there is brought forward in the swelling 
language of mysticism a secret, and sublime, and a 
scarcely intelligible gnosis, which is to purify and 
elevate the intellect whilst the body is, as we have 
seen, placed in a moral and political system of 
wide and deep sensualism. These are the deli- 
berate opinions of Plato, put forth in one of the 
latest, most highly finished, and most closely com- 
pacted of his works, and again deliberately con- 
firmed in a subsequent work of still higher pre- 
tension. Now, it was to Plato, the mystical pro- 
pounder of a divine gnosis, that the Gnostic sects 
gave ear ; and whilst some devoted themselves to 
this divine contemplation, even to the maceration 
and mortification of the body, others were not 
wanting who thought such ideal and spiritual 
purity might render the service of the poor and 
despised body altogether unnecessary. How un- 
like is all this to the sound principles and strong 
sense, the rational piety and wholesome self-corn- 
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mand of Christianity ! It is the boast of the 
Christian religion that not its least pure worship 
is by the domestic hearth, and that marriage is the 
most honoured of all institutions by its founder, 
ironi Cana of Galilee, where the sign of water 
turned to wine teaches that a healthful purity 
must be the foundation of domestic happiness, 
to the mystic union of Christ with his church, 
applying the nearest and dearest of ties to express 
the connection between man and his master and 
teacher and great exemplar. In the Christian 
commonwealth woman is neither the poor slave 
of the harem, nor the spoilt child of Feudalism, 
nor yet the Aspasia of Plato's Republic , but the 
help meet for man, appointed to aid in working out 
the highest destinies of our race, beginning, not in 
the gymnasia or syssitia of Plato, but in the home 
of our affections, where must be born, bred, and 
educated a race strong in body, firm in mind, and 
stedfast in principle. It is plain that of these 
great domestic and national objects the system of 
Plato would be utterly destructive, tending to 
concubinage instead of marriage, fanaticism in- 
stead of piety, and asceticism instead of self- 
command. And as the licentiousness of Plato, 
and of some of his Gnostic followers, is in direct 
opposition to the precepts and practice of Christ 
and his disciples, so there is not a word in the New 
Testament that would warrant divine contempla- 
tion being substituted for holiness of life, whether 
that contemplation consisted in endless genealogies 
of divine emanations, or in mystic reveries on the 
divine perfections; even though these were ac- 
companied with a voluntary humility in the wor- 
shipping of angels, or in fasting and prayer more 
rigidly ceremonial than those of the Pharisee. 
Those who feel themselves in danger of being 
mastered by some strong passion will do well to 
call to their aid such means, whether of prayer or 
fasting, as may enable them to overcome the 
temptation. But this use of a sound means to a 
good end, and under extraordinary circumstances, 
of which the individual can be and ought to he 
the only judge, is very different from the yoke of 
an ascetic discipline, whether it be dictated by a 
fanaticism which aims at something unsuited to 
our nature, or by that hard task -master, a spiritual 
tyranny. If the mystical ideas of Plato are fairly 
compared, on the one hand, with the plain Evi- 
dences of the Being, Power, Wisdom, and Good- 
ness of God, as set forth by Socrates in the 1 Memo- 
rabilia of Xenophon, and, on the other hand, with 
the clear definitions of Species, Genus, Differentia, 
Property, and Accident, as laid down by Aris- 
totle in his Works on Logical Analysis , it will be 
seen that little was gained to religion or to philo- 
sophy by a theory, which certainly diverted men’s 
minds from the right direction into which Socrates 
had turned them, both in philosophy and religion. 
Socrates had ascended step by step, by a process 
of logical reasoning, from matter to spirit, from 
the world to its Creator ; and had arrived by that 
process at the sound conclusion, that such unity 
of design demonstrates the oneness of the de- 
signer. Plato, on the other hand, descends, as it 
were, in the theatrical machine of the Timceus, 
from heaven to earth, bringing with him the fruits 
of his great master's philosophy, under the fanciful 
disguise of a mythological mysticism. This 
purely imaginative statement of Plato might be 
more imposing to some minds, and more adapted 


to the perverted tastes of* some periods, than the 
sound, rational statements of Socrates; more espe- 
cially when these dogmas of Plato came to be 
exhibited at one time as a political remedy in 
the Republic , at another as metaphysical abstrac- 
tion in the Parmenides , now in the mythological 
form of the Tima?us , and now as the foundation 
of asceticism in the Phcudon . The sound philo- 
sophical reasoning of* Socrates receives a con- 
stantly increasing evidence from every fresh dis- 
covery in the physical and moral sciences ; whilst 
the ideal types of Plato are sickly exotics which 
cannot be revived — personified ideas in religion, 
and extracted essences in philosophy. 

Professor Burton’s lectures, to which, as con- 
taining his remarks on the Logos of St. John's 
Gospel, and on its connection with Gnosticism, 
we must now return, will supply many texts 
from the New Testament clearly directed against 
the religious and moral errors of the Gnostic 
sects, and which cannot be rightly understood, 
unless this is constantly borne in mind. The 
following passages give a summary of this part of 
the Professor’s work : — 

‘ I pointed out in my first lecture the import- 
ance of the fact, that nearly fifteen years elapsed 
between our Saviour’s death and St. Paul’s first 
apostolical journey. During the greater part of 
this period, Simon Magus and his followers were 
spreading their doctrines ; and I have shown that 
Christ, as one of the iEons, held a conspicuous 
place in their theological system. There is rea- 
son therefore to suppose that in many countries, 
before they were visited by an apostle, the name 
of Christ was introduced in a corruption of the 
Platonic doctrines.’ Applying the same im- 
portant remark to the later period when St, Johns 
Gospel is supposed to have been written, Pro- 
fessor Burton adds : — ‘ St. John was as far as pos- 
sible from being the first to apply the term Logos 
to Christ. I suppose him to have found it so 
universally applied, that he did not attempt to 
stop the current of popular language, but only 
kept it to its proper channel, and guarded it from 
extraneous corruptions.’ In these few words we 
have a brief statement of Professor Burton’s theory 
respecting the first use of the term Logos by the 
Christian converts, and its subsequoit adoption 
into the Gospel of St. John. In other puts of 
Professor Burton’s work lie shows how often the 
misuse of the term Logos, amongst other Gnostic 
errors, is referred to in the Epistles, and how 
many texts in the New Testament have a pri- 
mary reference to the Gnostic Heresy. Professor 
Burton’s theory respecting the first use of the 
term Logos is supported with great learning and 
moderation, and appears to us to tend equally to 
truth, faith, and charity. Professor Burton con- 
siders the term Logos to have been borrowed by 
the first Christian converts from the Gnostics, and 
to have been applied by them to Christ, and that 
it is one of the peculiar objects of St. John's 
Gospel to show in what sense the term Logos can 
be applied properly to Christ. As the latter part 
of the inquiry respects some of the chief ends 
and objects of Christianity, in so far as Christ 
is set forth by St. John as the Word of God, it is 
our intention to return to this part of the subject 
in an article under that title. 

The errors of the Gnostics, intellectual, religious 
and moral, are rooted in human nature; and to 
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guard against those corruptions is to guard against 
the evil tendencies of our own natures. But 
before we can clearly understand the application 
of such lessons as are contained in the Scriptures 
to ourselves, we must understand clearly their 
more immediate application to the errors against 
which they were first directed. Doubtless there 
is an absolute meaning in each of the texts 
quoted by Dr. Burton, which is as true now as it 
was true then *, but in order to get at this abso- 
lute meaning, we must attend closely to the rela- 
tive meaning of the text, as it applied to the 
opinions, practices, and persons against whom it 
was primarily directed. The truth of this re- 
mark, when fairly stated and considered, is 
equally obvious and important ; yet it is too 
commonly neglected, and hence great mistakes, 
and, we may add, great dangers have arisen, not 
only to individual Christians, but to Christian 
societies, and to Christianity itself. To use the 
strong language of Scripture, and which is itself 
an instance of the importance of calling in his- 
tory to aid the labour of criticism, men wrest texts 
to their own condemnation, and still more fre- 
quently to the condemnation of others, the force of 
which might be wisely and charitably modified 
by ascertaining their original relative application. 
Through the neglect of this many are made ene- 
mies, and the love of many waxeth cold. Pro- 
fessor Burton was too stanch a Protestant to be 
suspected of any leaning towards Rome ; but he 
has had the honest boldness to show that some 
texts have been applied prophetically to the 
Romanist, which had a direct historical applica- 
tion to the Gnostic, and could only be applied to 
the Romanist (and then as a reproof, and not as a 
prophecy), in so far as the Romanist of that day 
shared in the errors of the Gnostic at an earlier 
period. To neglect this plain and obvious cau- 
tion has a tendency to fasten upon Christianity a 
narrow, harsh, and sectarian spirit, from which 
it is, in itself, eminently free ; and also tends 
more than any other thing to obscure that real 
accord between sound religion and sound phi- 
losophy, which, as we have before said, the Chris- 
tian desires to make more and more manifest, 
even to the coming of the perfect day. — J. P. P. 

LOIS (A ms), the grandmother of Timothy, not 
by the side of his father, who was a Greek, but by 
that of his mother. Hence the Syriac has ‘ thy 
mother’s mother.’ She is commended by St. Paul 
for her faith (2 Tim. i. 5) ; for although she might 
not have known that the Christ was come, and 
that Jesus of Nazareth was he, she yet believed in 
the Messiah to come, and died in that faith. 

LONGEVITY. Longevity is a compound of 
two Latin words, and signifies prolongation of 
life. The lengthened ages of some of the ante and 
post-diluvian fathers, as given by Moses in the 
Hebrew text, are as follows : — 


Adam 

Seth . 

Enos . 

Cainan 

Mahalaleel 

Jared 

Enoch 

Methuselah 

Lamech . 

Noah 



Years. 

5 

930 

8 

912 

11 

905 

14 

910 

17 

895 

20 

962 

23 

365 

27 

969 

31 

777 

29 

950 


Shem .... 

. Gen. 

xi. 10, 11 

600 

Arphaxad 

• » 

12, 13 

438 

Salah 

• » 

14, 15 

433 

Eber .... 

• n 

16, 17 

464 

Peleg . • . 

• >5 

18, 19 

239 

Reu .... 

• 

20, 21 

239 

Serug 

• 5? 

22, 23 

230 

Nahor 

• » 

24, 25 

148 

Terah . . • 


32 

205 

Abraham 

• 5? 

xxv. 7 

175 

Infidelity has not 

failed, in various 

ages, to 


attack revelation on the score of the supposed ab- 
surdity of assigning to any class of men this 
lengthened term of existence. In reference to 
this Josephus ( Antiq . lib. iii.) remarks : — ‘Let no 
one upon comparing the lives of the ancients with 
our lives, and with the few years which we now 
live, think that what we say of them is false ; or 
make the shortness of our lives at present an argu- 
ment that neither did they attain to so long a 
duration of life.’ When we consider the com- 
pensating process which is going on, the marvel is 
that the human frame should not last longer than 
it does. Some, however, have supposed that the 
years above named are lunar , consisting of about 
thirty days ; but this supposition, with a view 
to reduce the lives of the antediluvians to our 
standard, is replete with difficulties. At this rate 
the whole time, from the creation of man to the 
Flood, would not be more than about 140 years; 
and Methuselah himself would not have attained 
to the age which many even now do, whilst many 
must have had children when mere infants ! Be- 
sides, if we compute the age of the post-diluvians 
by this mode of calculation — and why should we 
not? — we shall find that Abraham, who is said to 
have died in a good old age (Gen. xxv. 8) could 
not have been more than fifteen years old ! Moses 
must therefore have meant solar , not lunar years 
— not, however, exactly so long as ours, for the 
ancients generally reckoned twelve months, of 
thirty days each, to the year. ‘Nor is there,’ 
observes St. Augustine (be Civ. Dei , xv. 12), 

‘ any care to be given unto those who think that 
one of our ordinary years would make ten of the 
years of these times, being so short; and there- 
fore, say they, 900 years of theirs are 90 of ours — 
their 10 is our 1 and their 100 our 10. Thus 
think they, that Adam was but 20 years old when 
he begat Seth, and he but 20^ when he begat 
Enos, whom the Scriptures call (the Sept, ver.) 
205 yeais. For, as these men hold, the Scrip- 
ture divided one year into ten parts, calling each 
part a year ; and each part had a six-fold qua- 
drate, because in six days God made the world. 
Now 6 times 6 is 36, which multiplied by 10 
makes 360 — i. e. twelve lunar months.’ Abar- 
banel, in his Comment, on Gen. v., states that 
some, professing Christianity, had fallen into the 
same mistake, viz. that Moses meant lunar , and 
not solar years. Ecclesiastical history does not 
inform us of this fact, except it be to it that 
Lac tan tius refers (ii. 12) when he speaks of one 
Varro : — ‘ The life of man, though temporary, 
was yet extended to 1000 years; of this Yarro is 
so ignorant that, though known to all from the 
sacred writings, he would argue that the 1000 
years of Moses were, according to the Egyptian 
mode of calculation, only 1000 months! 1 

That the ancients computed time differently 
we learn from Pliny (Hist. Nat . vii.), and also 
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from Scaliger ( Do Emend . Temporum , i.) : still 
this does not alter the case as above stated (see 
Ileideggerus, l)e Anno Eatriarcharum ). 

But it is asked, if Moses meant solar years, 
liow came it to pass that the patriarchs did not 
begin to beget children at an earlier period than 
they are reported to have done? Seth was 105 
years old, on the lowest calculation, when he 
begat Enos; and Methuselah 1S7 when La- 
rnecli was born ! St. Augustine (i. 15) explains 
this difficulty in a two-fold manner, by supposing 

1. Either that the age of puberty was later in 
proportion as the lives of the ante-diluvians were 
longer than ours ; or 

2. That Moses does not record the first-born 
sons, but as the order of the genealogy required, 
his object being to trace the succession from 
Adam, through Seth, to Abraham. The learned 
Heidegger us ( De JEtate Ante-Dikiv.) thus con- 
firms this latter view : ‘ Consilium fuit Mosi, 
uti cuilibet conlectu proclive est, Nose et Abra- 
liami genealogiam pertexere, turn quia illi duo 
inter easterns tide et pietate eminebant et uterque 
divinitus insigni donatus est praerogativa.’ 

Whilst the Jews have never questioned the 
longevity assigned by Moses to the patriarchs, they 
have yet disputed, in many instances, as to whe- 
ther it was common to all men who lived up to 
the period when human life was contracted. Mai- 
monides ( More Nevochim , ii. 47) says — 

i Longaevitatem hanc non fuisse nisi quorun- 
dam singularium commemoratorum in lege ; reli- 
quos illorum seculorum annos attigisse non plures, 
quam hodie adhuc communiter fieri solet.’ 

With this opinion Abarbanel, on Gen. v., agrees ; 
Nachmanides, however, rejects it, and shows that 
the life of the descendants of Cain must have 
been quite as long as that of the Sethites, though 
not noticed by Moses; for only seven indivi- 
duals of the former fdled up the space which in- 
tervened between the death of Abel and the 
Flood, whereas ten of the latter are enumerated. 
We have reason then to conclude, that longevity 
was not confined to any peculiar tribe of the ante 
or post-diluvian fathers, but was vouchsafed, in 
general, to all. Irenaeus (. Adversus Ilceret. v.) 
informs us that some supposed that the fact of 
its being recorded that no one of the ante-dilu- 
vians named attained the age of 1000 years, was 
the fulfilment of the declaration (Gen. iii.), ‘ in 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ;’ 
grounding the opinion, or rather conceit, upon 
Ps. xc. 4, namely, that God’s day is 1000 years. 

As to the probable reasons why God so pro- 
longed the life of man in the earlier ages of the 
world, and as to the subordinate means by which 
this might have been accomplished, Josephus says 
(■ Antiq . i. 3) : •' For those ancients were beloved of 
God, and lately made by God himself ; and be- 
cause their food was then litter for the prolongation 
of life, they might well live so great a number of 
years : and because God afforded them a longer 
time of life on account of their virtue and the 
good use they made of it in astronomical and 
geometrical discoveries, which would not have 
afforded the time for foretelling the periods of the 
stars unless they had lived 600 years; for the 
great year is completed in that interval.* To 
this he adds the testimony of many celebrated 
profane historians, who affirm that the ancients 
lived 1000 years. 


In the above passage Josephus enumerates four 
causes oi the longevity of the earlier patriarchs. 
As to the first, viz., their being dearer to God than 
other men, it is plain that it cannot be maintained ; 
for the profligate descendants of Cain were 
equally long-lived, as mentioned above, with 
others. Neither can we agree in the second reason 
lie assigns; because we find that Noah and others, 
though bom so long subsequently to the creation 
of Ail am, yet lived to as great an age, some of 
them to a greater age than he did. If, again, it 
were right to attribute longevity to the superior 
quality of the food of the ante-diluvians, then 
the seasons, on which this depends, must, about 
Moses’s time — for it was then that the term of 
human existence was reduced to its present 
standard — have assumed a fixed character. But 
no change at that time took place in the revolu- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, by which the seasons 
of heat, cold, &c. are regulated : hence we must 
not assume that it was the nature of the fruits 
they ate which caused longevity. How far the 
ante-diluvians had advanced in scientific re- 
search generally, and in astronomical discovery 
particularly, we are not. informed ; nor can we 
place any dependence upon what Josephus 
says about the two inscribed pillars which re- 
mained from the old world (see Antiq. i. 2. 9). 
We are not, therefore, able to determine, with 
any confidence, that God permitted the earlier 
generations of man to live so long, in order that 
they might arrive at a high degree of mental 
excellence. From the brief notices which the 
Scriptures afford of the character and habits of 
the ante-diluvians, we should rather infer that 
they had not advanced very far in discoveries in 
natural and experimental philosophy (see Ante- 
diluvians). We must suppose that they did not 
reduce their language to alphabetical order ; nor 
was it necessary to do so at a time when human life 
was so prolonged, that the tradition of the creation 
passed through only two hands to Noah. It would 
seem that the book ascribed to Enoch is a work of 
post-diluvian origin (see Jurieu, Crit, Hist ., i. 41). 
Possibly a want of mental employment, together 
with the labour they endured ere they were able 
to extract from the earth the necessaries of life, 
might have been some of the proximate causes of 
that degeneracy which led God in judgment to 
destroy the old world. If the ante-diluvians 
began to bear children at the age on an average 
of 100, and if they ceased to do so at 600 years 
(see Shuck ford’s Connect ., i. 36), the world might 
then have been far more densely populated than it 
is now. Supposing, moreover, that the earth was 
no more productive antecedently than it was 
subsequently to the flood; and that the ante- 
diluvian fathers were ignorant of those mecha- 
nical arts which so much abridge human labour 
now, we can easily understand how difficult they 
must have found it to secure for themselves the 
common necessaries of life, and this the more so 
if animal food was not allowed them. The pro- 
longed life, then, of the generations before the 
flood, would seem to have been rather an evil 
than a blessing, leading as it did to the too rapid 
peopling of the earth. We can readily conceive 
how this might conduce to that awful state of 
things expressed in the words, * And the whole 
earth was filled with violence.’ In the absence of 
any well regulated system of government, we can 
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imagine what evils must have arisen : the un- 
principled would oppress the weak, the crafty 
would outwit the unsuspecting, and, not having 
the fear of God before their eyes, destruction and 
misery would be in their ways. Still we must 
admire the providence of God in the longevity 
of man immediately after the creation and the 
flood. After the creation, when the world was to 
be peopled by one man and one woman, the age 
of the greatest part of those on record was 900 
and upwards. But after the flood, when there 
were three couples to re -people the earth, none 
of the patriarchs, except Shem, reached the age 
of 500 ; and only the three first of his line, viz., 
Arphaxad, Selah, and Eber, came near that age, 
which was in the first century after the Flood. 
In the second century we do not find that any 
attained the age of 240 ; and in the third century 
(about the latter end of which Abraham was 
born), none, except Terah, arrived at 200 ; by 
which time the world was so well peopled, that 
they had built cities, and were formed into dis- 
tinct nations under their respective kings (See 
Gen. xv. ; see also Usher and Petavius on the 
increase of mankind in the three first centuries 
after the flood). 

That the common age of man has been the 
same in all times since the world was peopled, is 
manifest from profane as well as sacred history. 
Plato lived to the age of 8 1, and was accounted 
an old man ; and those whom Pliny reckons up 
(vii. 48) as rare examples of long life, may, for the 
most part, be equalled in modern times. We can- 
not, then, but see the hand of God in the propor- 
tion that there is between births and deaths; for by 
this means the population of the world is kept up. 
If the fixed standard of human life were that of 
Methuselah's age, or even that of Abraham’s, the 
world would soon be overstocked ; or if the age of 
man were limited to that of divers other animals, 
to 10, 20, or 30 years only, the decay of mankind 
would then be too fast. But on the present scale 
the balance is nearly even, and life and death keep 
an equal pace ! In thus maintaining throughout 
all ages and places these proportions of mankind, 
and all other creatures, God declares himself to be 
indeed the ruler of the world. We may, then, 
conclude in the language of the Psalmist (Ps. civ. 
29, 30), ‘Thou hidest thy face, all creatures are 
troubled ; thou takest away their breath, they die 
and return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy 
spirit, they are created ; and thou renewest the 
face of the earth.’ — J. W. D. 

LOOKING-GLASSES [Mirrors]. 

LORD, a Saxon word signifying ruler or 
governor. In its original form it is hlaford 
(hlapojib), which, by dropping the aspiration, be- 
came laford , and afterwards, by contraction, lord. 
In the authorized translation of the Scriptures it 
is used without much discrimination for all the 
names applied to God; which cannot be helped, 
as our language does not afford the same number 
of distinguishing titles as the Hebrew. When, 
however, the word represents the dread name of 
Jehovah, it is printed in small capitals, Lord, 
and is by tins contrivance made a distinguishing 
term. Having already explained the different 
names of God which the term Lord is made to 
represent, namely, Adonai, Elohim, Jehovah (see 
also God), no further statement on the subject is 
here necessary. It also, however, represents the 


Greek K vptos, which, indeed, is used in much the 
same way and in the same sense as Lord . It is 
from Kvpos , authority, and signifies ‘mastei’ or ‘ pos- 
sessor.’ In the Septuagint this, like Lord in our 
version, is invariably used for ‘Jehovah’ and 
‘Adonai;’ while 0eos, like God in our trans- 
lation, is generally reserved to represent the He- 
brew ‘ Elohim.’ K vpios in the original of the 
Greek Testament, and Lord in our version of 
it, are used much in the same manner as in 
the Septuagint ; and so also is the correspond- 
ing title, Dominus , in the Latin versions. As 
the Hebrew name Jehovah is one never used 
with reference to any but the Almighty, it 
is to be regretted that the Septuagint, imitated 
by our own and other versions, has represented it 
by a word which is also used for the Hebrew 
‘ Adonai,’ which is applied not only to God, but, 
like our ‘ Lord,* to creatures also, as to angels 
(Gen. xix. 2; Dan. x. 16, 17), to men in au- 
thority (Gen. xlii. 30, 33), and to proprietors, 
owners, masters (Gen. xlv. 8). In the New Tes- 
tament K vpios, representing ‘ Adonai/ and both 
represented by Lord , the last, or human application 
of the term, is frequent. In fact, the leading idea 
of the Hebrew, the Greek, and the English words, 
is that of an owner or proprietor, whether God or 
man ; and it occurs in the inferior application 
with great frequency in the New Testament. This 
application is either literal or complimentary : 
literal, when the party is really an owner or master, 
as in Matt. x. 24; xx. 8; xxi. 40; Acts xvi. 16, 
19; Gal. iv. 1, &c. ; or when he is so as having 
absolute authority over another (Matt. ix. 38; 
Luke x. 2), or as being a supreme lord or sove- 
reign (Acts xxv. 26) ; and complimentary , when 
used as a title of address, especially to superiors, 
like the English Master) Sir; the French Sieur , 
Monsieur ; the German Herr , &c., as in Matt, 
xiii. 27 ; xxi. 20 ; Mark vii. 8 ; Luke ix. 54. 

It cannot but be deemed desirable that, instead 
of the extensive use of the word Lord which we 
have described, discriminating terms should be 
adopted in translations. Apart from the Jewish 
superstitions which influenced the Seventy in 
their translation, there can be no good reason why 
the name Jehovah should not be retained wher- 
ever it occurs in the Hebrew. Then Lord might 
represent Adonai; or perhaps Sir, or Master, 
might be used when that word is applied to 
creatures ; and God would very properly repre- 
sent Elohim . 

LORD’S DAY. The expression so rendered 
in the Authorized English Version (eV rfj KvpiaKrj 
fj/uLepa) occurs only once in the New Testament, 
viz. in Rev. i. 10, and is there unaccompanied by 
any other words tending to explain its meaning. 
It is, however, well known that the same phrase 
was, in after ages of the Christian church, used 
to signify the first day of the week, on which 
the resurrection of Christ was commemorated. 
Hence it has been inferred that the same name 
was given to that day during the time of the 
apostles, and was in the present instance used 
by St. John in this sense, as referring to an 
institution well known, and therefore requiring 
no explanation. 

Others, however, have held that it means simply 
‘the day of the Lord,’ the substantive being 
merely exchanged for the adjective, as in 1 Cor. 
xi. 20, KvpiaKOU deiirvov, 4 the Lord's Supper ;’ 
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which would make it merely synonymous with 
y 7 juepa Kvpiov, 4 the day of the Lord’ (1 Thes. 
v. *2). Such a use of* the adjective became ex- 
tremely common in the following ages, as we 
have repeatedly in the fathers the corresponding 
expressions, Dominica) crucis, 4 the Lord's cross/ 
Dominica* nativitatis, 4 the Lord's nativity ’ (Ter- 
tnllian, l)e Idol . 5) ; Aoylcop KupiaKcov (Kuseb. 
Hist. Eecles. iii. 9). According to their view 
the passage would mean, 4 In the spirit I was 
present at the day of the Lord/ the word k day ’ 
being used for any signal manifestation (possibly 
in allusion to Joel ii. 31), as in John viii. 5G, 

4 Abraham rejoiced to see my day.’ And the 
peculiar use of the word ypepa, as referring to a 
period of ascendancy, appears remarkably in 
1 Cor. iv. 3, where apOpcoirlpys ypepas is rendered 
4 man's judgment.' 

But upon the whole, the former interpretation 
is perhaps the most probable. Without, however, 
here pursuing farther the question of the name (to 
which we shall afterwards recur), let us examine 
more closely the evidence for the actual institu- 
tion. This, as far as the New Testament records 
go, is, in fact, very scanty. 

We must class with very visionary interpreters 
those who can see anything really bearing on the 
question, in the circumstance of our Lord's re- 
appearance on the eighth day after his resurrec- 
tion (John xx. 26), or in the disciples being then 
assembled, when we know that they were all along 
abiding together in concealment for fear of the 
Jews. Nor, again, will their being in like manner 
together (Acts ii. 1) on the Feast of Pentecost 
appear remarkable, on the same grounds, even 
supposing the computation admitted which makes 
it fall on a Sunday; which depends on whether 
the fifty days were reckoned from the Sabbath of 
the Passover inclusive or not, on which difference 
of opinion has existed. Indeed, on any ground 
we could hardly look for any settled institution 
of this kind, till the Christian church had been 
actually in some degree organized, as it only was 
after the effusion of the Holy Spirit. 

We find that immediately after that great 
event, the disciples met together daily for prayer 
and communion (Acts ii. 4G) ; and this practice 
has been supposed by some to be implied, at a 
later period, in the expressions used in 1 Cor. 
xi. 21. 

But on one occasion afterwards, we have it 
specially recorded, that they 4 came together on 
the first day of the week to break bread’ (Acts 
xx. 7), when 4 Paul preached unto them, and 
continued his speech till midnight.’ It has 
from this last circumstance been inferred by 
some that the assembly commenced after sunset 
on the Sabbath, at which hour the first day of 
the week had commenced, according to the Jewish 
reckoning (Jahn’s Bibl. Antiq. § 398), which 
would hardly agree with the idea of a commemo- 
ration of' the resurrection. 

But further, the words of this passage, ’Ey 5e rfj 
fua rcop aaPfiaroop, avpyypepcop rcop paOi jrcop rod 

KAatfcu &prop have been by some considered 

to imply that such a weekly observance was then 
the established custom ; yet it is obvious that the 
mode of expression would be just as applicable 
if they had been in the practice of assembling 
daily . 

The regulation addressed to the church of 


Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 2) with respect to charitable 
contributions 4 on the first day of the week/ is 
not connected with any mention of public wor- 
ship or assemblies on that day. Yet this has been 
interred : and the regulation has been supposed to 
have a reference to the tenets of the Jewish con- 
verts, who considered it unlawful to touch money 
on the Sabbath (Vitringa, De Synagogu, trans- 
lated by Bernard, pp.75-1 G7). In consideration for 
them, therefore, the apostle directs the collection 
to he made on the following day, on which secular 
business was lawful; or, as Cocceius observes, 
they regarded the day 4 non ut festum, sed ut 
epyaaipop,* 4 not as a feast, hut as a working 
day’ (Vitringa, p. 77). Again, the phrase pia 
tow aafifiaroop is generally understood to be, 
according to the Jewish mode of naming the 
days of the week, the common expression for the 
first day. Yet it has been differently construed 
by some, who render it 4 upon one of the days of 
the week’ ( Tracts for the Times , ii. 1. 1G). 

Thus far, then, we cannot say that the evidence 
for any particular observance of this day amounts 
to much ; still less does it appear what purpose 
or object was referred to. We find no mention 
of any commemoration , whether of the resurrec- 
tion or any other event in the Apostolic records. 

On these points we have no distinct testimony 
till a later period. The earliest, or apostolic- 
fathers, make no mention whatever of such an 
institution, unless we except one passage to which 
we shall presently refer, but which is at most a 
mere allusion. 

The well-known letter of Pliny to Trajan 
(about a. i). 100) mentions the Christians assem- 
bling together for worship on a stated day: 4 Solid 
stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo 
quasi Deo dicere,’ — 4 They are accustomed to as- 
semble on a stated day before light, and sing a 
hymn to Christ as a God’ ( Epist . x. 97). 

But it is not till the time of Justin Martyr 
(a.d. 140) that we find a distinct account of the 
observance. His statement is clear and circum- 
stantial, to the effect that the Christians were in 
the practice of assembling for public worship on 
the first day of the week, as being that on which 
the work of Creation was commenced, and on 
which Christ rose from the dead : — TV 5e rod 
yAiov t jpepap Koipfj irapres ryp avpeA everip ttolov- 
pe6a, eneiby Tvp&ry early ypepa, eV y 6 0eos rd 
(TK Jroy, Kal TT)V vAyP T p4'pOS K^apOP 6 7T 0(7? O' 6, Kal 
6 I yaovs Xpiaros 6 yperepos 'Xooryp rfj avrfj rfj 
ypepa e/c peKpccp apeary \ — k On Sunday we all 
assemble in common, since that is the first day, 
on which God, having changed darkness and 
chaos, made the world, and on the same day our 
Saviour Jesus Christ rose from the dead’ (Justin 
Mart. ApoL i. 67). 

In the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, probably 
a forgery of the second century [Barnabas], 
the first day of the week is spoken of as observed 
with rejoicing in memory of the resurrection: — 
*A yopep tV yp€pav tV oyfioy v els eixppoavpyp 
ev y Kal 6 5 lyaovs apeary e/c peKpcop : — 4 We keep 
the eighth day with joy, on which also Jesus rose 
from the dead’ (Barnab. Ep. i. 15). 

The earliest authentic instance in which the 
name of 4 the Lord’s day’ is applied (after the 
passage in the Apocalypse), is not till a.d. 200, 
when Tertullian speaks of it as 4 die Dominico 
resurrexionis’ ( I)c Oral. § 23); again, 4 Domini* 
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cum diem’ ( De Idol . 14); and Dionysius of 
Corinth (probably somewhat later), as 4 Tj/aepau 
KvptaKrjv (quoted by Euseb. Hist . Eccles. iv. 23). 

Thus far, also, nothing has appeared relative 
to any observance of the day beyond that of hold- 
ing assemblies for religious worship, and a festal 
commemoration of the resurrection and the be- 
ginning of the creation. 

But in these last cited writers we trace the 
commencement of a more formal observance. 
Thus the whole passage in Tertullian is : — 4 Solo 
die Domini co resurrexionis non ab isto tantum 
(genuflexione), sed enim anxietatis habitu et 
officio cavere debemus, dilYerentes etiam negotio 
ne quern diabolo locum demus,* — 4 On the day of 
the Lord's resurrection alone we ought to abstain 
not only from kneeling, but from all devotion to 
care and anxiety, putting off even business, lest 
we should give place to the devil and that of 
Dionysius, 4 Tr)v aypepov ovv KvptaKyv ay lav 
ryiepav 8ir)yayofiei /,’ — 4 We keep the Lord’s day 
holy and at dates later than this we find in- 
creasing indications of the same spirit, as appears 
from Clemens Alexandrinus ( Strom . vii. p. 744), 
Hilary, Augustine, and other authorities, of 
which a large number will be found in Bishop 
Pearson On the Creed , and Notes (vol. ii. p. 341, 
ed. Oxford). 

But we must here notice one other passage of 
earlier date than any of these, which lias often 
been referred to as bearing on the subject of the 
Lord’s day, though it certainly contains no men- 
tion of it. It occurs in the Epistle of Ignatius to 
the Magnesians (about a.d. 100). The whole 
passage is confessedly obscure, and the text may 
be corrupt. It has, however, been understood in 
a totally different sense, and as referring to a dis- 
tinct subject; and such [we confess appears to us 
to be the most obvious and natural construction 
of it. 

The passage is as follows : — 4 E l ovv oi iv tv a- 
Xaio'is TTpay/jiacnv avaarpacpivres, els Katvoryra 
iAntdos ijAOov — pyKert <jafifiarl(ovres, aAAa Kara 

KvpiaKTJV (cor)V (covreS ( €V f) Ka\ f} (coi) ypLCOV 

avereiAev 8Y avrov , Ka\ rod Qavarov avrov [ov 
rives apvovvrai ], 8t 5 ov pvaryplov iKafiopev .... 
&c.), Trees 7}jULe7s 8vvr)a6pLe0a (yaai xcopL avrov ; 
....,’ &c. (Ignatius, ad Magnesios , § ix. ; 
Jacobson’s Patres Apost. ii. 322. Oxford, lS40). 

Now many commentators assume (on what 
ground does not appear), that after KvpiaKrjv the 
word rifiepav is to be understood. On this hypo- 
thesis they endeavour to make the rest of the sen- 
tence accord with a reference to the observance of 
the Lord’s day, by further supposing iv y to refer 
to ypipa understood, and the whole to be put in 
contrast with <Tafi$arl(ovres in the former clause. 
For opinions in support of this view, the reader 
is referred to the Notes in Jacobson’s edition, 
p. 324. 

Dr. Neander, in his History of Christianity , 
translated by Mr. Rose (i. 336), refers to this 
passage adopting this supposition, on which the 
translator remarks (in a note) very truly, though 
somewhat laconically, that he can only find 
4 something of the kind ’ in the passage. The 
meaning of Neander 's version is altogether very 
confused, but seems to represent the Lord’s day 
as a sort of emblem of the new life of a Christian. 

Let us now look at the passage simply as it 
stands. The defect of the sentence is the want of 


a substantive to which avrov can refer. This 
defect, so far from being remedied, is rendered 
still more glaring by the introduction of ryiipa. 
Now if we take KvpiaKT) (cor) as simply 4 the life 
of the Lord,’ having a more personal meaning, 
it certainly goes nearer to supplying the substan- 
tive to avrov . Again, iv y may well refer to (oorj y 
and KvpiaKr) (cor), meaning our Lord's life , as em- 
phatically including his resurrection (as in Rom. 
v. 10, &c.), presents precisely the same analogy 
to the spiritual life of the Christian as is con- 
veyed both in Rom. v. ; Coloss. iii. 3, 4, and 
many other passages. Thus upon the whole the 
meaning might be given thus : — 

6 If those who lived under the old dispensation 
have come to the newness of hope, no longer 
keeping Sabbaths, but living according to our 
Lord s life (in which, as it were, our life lias 
risen again, through him, and his death [which 
some deny], through whom we have received the 

mystery, & ), how shall we be able to 

live without him ?’ .... 

In this way (allowing for the involved style of 
the whole) the meaning seems to us simple, con- 
sistent, and grammatical, without any gratuitous 
introduction of words understood ; and this view 
has been followed by many, though it is a sub- 
ject on which considerable controversy has ex- 
isted. On this view the passage does not refer at 
all to the Lord’s day ; but even on the opposite 
supposition it cannot be regarded as affording any 
positive evidence to the early use of the term 
4 Lord's day’ (for which it is often cited), since 
the material word ryaepa is purely conjectural. 
It however offers an instance of that species of 
contrast which the early fathers were so fond of 
drawing between the Christian and Jewish dis- 
pensations, and between the new life of the Chris- 
tian and the ceremonial spirit of the law, to 
which the Lord’s day (if it be imagined to be 
referred to) is represented as opposed. 

To return, however, to the nature of this ob- 
servance in the Christian church, we will merely 
remark that though in later times we find con- 
siderable reference to a sort of consecration of the 
day y it does not seem at any period of the ancient 
church to have assumed the form of such an ob- 
servance as some modem religious communities 
have contended for. Nor do these writers in any 
instance pretend to allege any divine command , 
or even apostolic practice , in support of it. 

In the laws of Constantine (a.d. 300), cessation 
from ordinary work on the Lord’s day was first 
enjoined, but with an express exception in favour 
of the labours of agriculture. (See Jortin’s Re- 
marks on Eccles . Hist . iii. 236.) 

Chrysostom (a.d. 360) concludes one of his 
Homilies by dismissing his audience to their re- 
spective ordinary occupations. The Council of 
Laodicea (a.d. 364), however, enjoined Christians 
to rest ( <rxoAa(etv ) on the Lord’s day. To the same 
effect is an injunction in the forgery called the 
Apostolical Constitutions (vii. 24), and various 
later enactments from a.d. COO to a.d. 1100, 
though by no means extending to the prohibition 
of all secular business. In fact, in these subse- 
quent ages of the church we find the ceremonial 
spirit rather displaying itself in the multiplica- 
tion of religious festivals and solemnities, than in 
any increasing precision in the observance of the 
Lord’s day. This is exemplified in the practice 
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of the unreformod church in modern times, and 
retained by most of the reformed, with the ex- 
ception of those formed on the puritanical model, 
who have adopted a peculiar view of the entire 
institution, to which we shall refer in another 
place. [Sauhath.] We may add, also, that as 
in the case of Constantine, so in some modern 
states, where a church lias been established by 
law, the same policy has prevailed of passing 
temporal enactments for the cessation of business, 
and even public amusements, on the Lord’s day, 
especially in more recent times. 

hut to pursue such topics would he beyond 
our purpose. Upon the whole we would observe, 
that on questions of this nature it is peculiarly 
important to hear in mind the propriety of not 
advancing to gratuitous inferences beyond what 
the evidence warrants. We can have no proof 
of the existence of tenets or practices in the first 
ages beyond the testimony of the writers of those 
ages ; and there was always in operation a power- 
ful tendency to an increasing formality in ex- 
ternal observances, which were in all cases in- 
troduced gradually from small beginnings. 

To those Christians who look to the written 
word as the sole authority for anything claiming 
apostolic or divine sanction, it becomes peculiarly 
important to observe, that the New Testament 
evidence of the observance of the Lord’s day 
amounts merely to the recorded fact that the dis- 
ciples did assemble on the first day of the week, 
and the probable application of the designation 
c the Lords day’ to that day. — B. P. 

LOT (jab, a covering ; Sept. Awt), son of 
Haran and nephew of Abraham, who by the early 
death of his father had already come into pos- 
session of his property when Abraham went into 
the land of Canaan (Gen. xi. 31). Their united 
substance, consisting chiefly ill cattle, was not 
then too large to prevent them from living toge- 
ther in one encampment. Eventually, however, 
their possessions were so greatly increased, that 
they were obliged to separate ; and Abraham with 
rare generosity conceded the choice of pasture- 
grounds to his nephew. Lot availed himself of 
this liberality of his uncle, as he deemed most for 
his own advantage, by fixing his abode at Sodom, 
that his flocks might pasture in and around that 
fertile and well-watered neighbourhood (Gen. xiii. 
5-13). He had soon very great reason to regret 
this choice; for although his flocks fed well, his 
soul was starved in that vile place, the inhabitants 
of which were sinners before the Lord exceedingly. 
There ‘ lie vexed his righteous soul from day to 
day with the filthy conversation of the wicked ’ 
(2 Pet. ii. 7). 

About eight years after his separation from 
Abraham (b.c. 1913), Lot was carried away pri- 
soner by Chedorlaomer, along with the other in- 
habitants of Sodom, and was rescued and brought 
back by Abraham (Gen. xiv.), as related under 
other heads [Abraham ; Chedorlaomer], This 
exploit procured for Abraham much celebrity in 
Canaan ; and it ought to have procured for Lot 
fespect and gratitude from the people of Sodom, 
who had been delivered from hard slavery and 
restored to their homes on his account. But this 
does not appear to have been the result. 

At length the guilt of ‘ the cities of the plain 5 
brought down the signal judgments of Heaven. 


The avenging angels, after having been enter- 
tained by Abraham, repaired to Sodom, where 
they were received and entertained by Lot, who 
was sitting in the gate of the town when t lie v 
arrived. While they were at supper the house 
was beset by a number of men, who demanded 
that the strangers should be given up to them, tor 
the unnatural purposes which have given a name 
of infamy to Sodom in all generations. Lot re- 
sisted this demand, and was loaded with abuse 
by the vile fellows outside on that account. They 
had nearly forced the door, when the angels, thus 
awfully by their own experience convinced of the 
righteousness of the doom they came to execute, 
smote them with instant blindness, by which their 
attempts were rendered abortive, and they were 
constrained to disperse. Towards morning the 
angels apprised Lot of the doom which hung over 
the place, and urged him to hasten thence with 
his family. He was allowed to extend the benefit 
of this deliverance to the families of his daughters 
who had married in Sodom ; but the warning 
was received by those families with incredulity 
and insult, and he therefore left Sodom accom- 
panied only by his wife and two daughters. As 
they went, being hastened by the angels, the wife, 
anxious for those who had been left behind, or 
reluctant to remove from the place which had 
long been her home, and where much valuable 
property was necessarily left behind, lingered 
behind the rest, and was suddenly involved in the 
destruction, by which — smothered and stiffened as 
she stood by saline incrustations — she became ‘a 
pillar of salt.’ 

Lot and his daughters then hastened on to Zoar, 
the smallest of the five cities of the plain, which had 
been spared on purpose to afford him a refuge : but, 
being fearful, after what had passed, to remain 
among a people so corrupted, he soon retired to a 
cavern in the neighbouring mountains, and there 
abode. After some stay in this place, the daughters 
of Lot became apprehensive lest the family of their 
father should be lost for want of descendants, 
than which no greater calamity was known or 
apprehended in those times : and in the belief 
that, after what had passed in Sodom, there was 
no hope of their obtaining suitable husbands, they, 
by a contrivance which has in it the taint of 
Sodom, in which they were brought up, made 
their father drunk with wine, and in that state 
seduced him into an act which, as they well knew, 
would in soberness have been most abhorrent to 
him. They thus became the mothers, and he the 
father, of two sons, named Moab and Ammon, 
from whom sprung the Moabites and Ammonites, 
so often mentioned in the Hebrew history (Gen. 
xix.). This circumstance is the last which the 
Scripture records of the history of Lot ; and the 
time and place of his death are unknown. 

The difliculties which the narrative that we 
have sketched has been supposed to involve may 
be reduced to two — the death of Lot's wife, and 
the conduct of his daughters. With respect to the 
former of these, whatever difliculty has been con- 
nected with the subject has arisen from the ridi- 
culous notions which have been connected with it, 
for which no authority is found in the Scriptural 
narrative. It has been supposed that the woman 
was literally turned into a pillar of salt, and that 
this pillar stood for many ages, if it does not still 
exist, as a standing monument of the transaction. 
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Indeed, sundry old travellers have averred that they 
had seen it ; and no doubt they did see something 
which they supposed to be the pillar into which 
Lot’s wife was turned, or were told to be such. 
This notion originated with the author of the Wis- 
dom of Solomon, which was regarded by the Ro- 
man Catholics as Scriptural authority that might 
not be disputed. Therefore old pilgrims and tra- 
vellers sought for this monument ; and from their 
example, more modem travellers have done the 
same : although, if Protestants, they could attach 
no particular weight to the authority which alone 
justified their predecessors in their hopes of finding 
it. The passage referred to is that in which the 
author, after alluding to the punishment of Sodom 
and the deliverance of Lot, adverts to the existing 
evidence of the former, and then adds, somewhat 
vaguely, airurTovarjs fax*}* firrifieiov earrjKVLa 
ctt7]\7j a\6s, i a standing pillar of salt is a mo- 
nument of an unbelieving soul.’ This was no 
doubt the authority relied upon : indeed, we find 
it expressly quoted by some old travellers as the 
ground of their expectation. But the testimony of 
Josephus is still more explicit, and with us would 
be quite as authoritative. He expressly says not 
only that the monument existed, but that he had 
seen it (Antiq. i. 11. 4). His contemporary, Cle- 
ment of Rome, makes a similar statement ( Epist . 
i. §11); and so, in the next century , does Irenaeus 
(iv. 51, 64). But their evidence is of little ori- 
ginal value on a point like this. Josephus and 
the author of Wisdom no doubt believed what 
they stated : and their testimony amounts to this, 
that in their day an object existed which was said 
to be the pillar into which Lot’s wife was turned, 
and which they believed to be such. But in the 
present day, when the sources of historical evi- 
dence are more carefully investigated than in 
former times, we regard these authorities, 2000 
years after the event, as having no particular 
weight, unless so far as they may be supported by 
anterior probabilities and documents, which in 
this case do not exist. Further, it is all but im- 
possible that if so strange a monument had existed 
on the borders of the Dead Sea, it should not 
have been noticed by the sacred historians, and 
alluded to by the poets : and we may be almost 
certain that if it had remained when the book of 
Genesis was written, the frequent formula, that it 
was there * unto this day,’ would not have been 
omitted. Indeed there is every probability that, 
if such a monument had then existed, the Ca- 
naanites would have made it one of their idols. 
The expression of our Lord, i Remember Lot’s 
wife 9 (Luke xvii. 32), appears from the context 
to be solely intended as an illustration of the 
danger of going back or delaying in the day of 
God’s judgments. From this text, indeed, it would 
appear as if Lot’s wife had gone back, or had tar- 
ried so long behind, in the desire of saving some 
of their property. Then, as it would seem, she was 
struck dead, and became a stiffened corpse, fixed 
for the time to the soil by saline or bituminous 
incrustations. The particle of similitude must 
here, as in many other passages of Scripture, be 
understood — c like a pillar of salt.’ 

With respect to Lot’s daughters, Whiston and 
others are unable to see any wicked intention in 
them. He admits that the incest was a horrid 
crime, except under the unavoidable necessity 
which apparently rendered it the only means of 


preserving the human race : and this justifying 
necessity he holds to have existed in their minds, 
as they appear to have believed that all the inha- 
bitants of the land had been destroyed except 
their father and themselves. But it is incredible 
that they could have entertained any such belief. 
The city of Zoar had been spared, and they had 
been there. The wine also with which they made 
their father drunk must have been procured from 
men, as we cannot suppose they had brought it 
with them from Sodom. The fact would there- 
fore seem to be that, after the fate of their sisters, 
who had married men of Sodom and perished 
with them, they became alive to the danger and 
impropriety of marrying with the natives of the 
land, and of the importance of preserving the 
family connection. The force of this consideration 
was afterwards seen in Abraham’s sending to the 
seat of his family in Mesopotamia for a wife to 
Isaac. But Lot's daughters could not go there 
to seek husbands ; and the only branch of their 
own family within many hundred miles was that 
of Abraham, whose only son, Ishmael, was then a 
child. This, therefore, must have appeared to 
them the only practicable mode in which the 
house of their father could be preserved. Their 
making their father drunk, and their solicitous 
concealment of what they did from him, show 
that they despaired of persuading him to an act 
which, under any circumstances, and with every 
possible extenuation, must have been very dis- 
tressing to so good a man. That he was a good 
man is evinced by his deliverance from among 
the guilty, and is affirmed by St. Peter (2 Pet. 
ii. 7) ; his preservation is alluded to by our Sa- 
viour (Luke xvii. 18, &c.) ; and in Deut. ii. 9, 
19, and Ps. lxxxiii. 9, his name is used to de- 
signate the Moabites and Ammonites, his de- 
scendants. 

LOT (dS, sometimes written BiV) is men- 
tioned in two passages of Scripture, in both of 
which it is erroneously translated myrrh in the 
Authorized Version. In Gen. xxxvii. 25, ‘ Behold, 
a company of Ishmeelites came from Gilead with 
their camels bearing spicery ( necotli ), and balm 
( [tzeri ), and myrrh (lot), going to carry it down 
to Egypt/ Again, in cli. xliii. 11, Jacob directs 
his sons to take into Egypt 4 of the best fruits in 
the land in your vessels, and carry down the man 
a present, a little balm (tzeri), and a little honey, 
spices (necoth), and myrrh (lot), nuts (botnim), 
and almonds (shakadim). In this enumeration, 
in one case, of merchandise, and in the other, of 
several articles intended for a present, and both 
destined for Egypt, at that time a highly civilized 
nation, it is evident that we are to look only for 
such substances as were likely to be acceptable 
in that country, and therefore not such as were 
produced there, or as were more easily procurable 
from elsewhere than from Syria, as was the case 
with myrrh, which was never produced in Syria, 
and could not have been an article of export from 
thence. This difficulty has been felt by others, 
and various translations of lot have been pro- 
posed, as lotus, chesnuts, mastiche, stacte, balsam, 
turpentine, pistachio nuts. Junius and Tre- 
mellius render it ladanum, which is suitable, 
and appears to be correct. 

Ladanum , or gum ladanum, as it is often 
called, was known to the Greeks as early as the 
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times of Herodotus and Theophrastus, and bore 
the names of ledon and ladanon , which are 
very closely allied to ladun, the Arabic name of 
the same drug. It lias been well observed by 



Rosenmuller that the proper root and origin 
of these names is led , but that the Hebrew has 
the hard consonant t instead of the softer d , of 
which letters many permutations are to be found 
in these, as well as in other languages. A He- 
brew author, as quoted by Celsius (liter obot. i. p. 
281), says, * Est aroma, ex succo arboris cujusdam 
proveniens.’ Ladanum is described by Herodotus 
as particularly fragrant, though gathered from 
the beards of goats, where it is found sticking. 
This is explained by referring to the description of 
Dioscorides, from which we learn that goats, after 
browsing upon the leaves of the ladanum plants, 
necessarily have this viscid substance adhering to 
their hair and beards, whence it is afterwards 
scraped off. Tournefort, in modern times, has 
given a detailed description of the mode of ob- 
taining ladanum , and relates that it is now ga- 
thered by means of a kind of rake with whip-like 
thongs, which is passed over the plants. When 
these thongs are loaded with the odoriferous and 
sticky resin, they are scraped with a knife, 
and the substance rolled into a mass, in which 
state it is called ladanum or labdanum . It con- 
sists of resin and volatile oil, and is highly fra- 
grant, and stimulant as a medicine, but is often 
adulterated with sand in commerce. The lada - 
7ium which is used in Europe is collected chiefly 
in the Greek isles, and also in continental Greece. 
It is yielded by species of the genus Clstus (espe- 
cially by C. crcticus ), which are known in this 
country by the name of liock Rose. They are 
natives of the south of Europe, the Mediterranean 
islands, and the north of Africa. Species are also 
found in Judaea; and C. crcticus in some parts 
d Syria. Some authors have been of opinion 
that one species, the Clstus roscus , is more likely 
han any other to be the Rose of Sharon, as it 
s very common in that locality, while nothing 
like a true rose is to be found there. Ladanum 
ieems to have been produced in Judaea, according 
0 writers in the Talmud (Cels. I c. p. 28G). 
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It is said by Pliny, as long before by Herodotus, 
to be a produce of Arabia, though this has not 
been proved to be the case in modern times. 
Suflicient, however, has been adduced to show 
that ladanum was known to, and esteemed by, 
the ancients, and as its Greek and Arabic names 
are similar to the Hebrew, and as it is stated to 
have been a produce of Syria, it was very likely 
to have been sent to Egypt both as a present and 
as merchandise. — J. F. II. 

LOTS, FEAST OF. [Purim.] 

LOVE may be regarded either as the internal 
feeling of good will and kindness which one in- 
telligent being bears to another, or the expression 
of that benevolence in words and acts which 
gratify and benefit another; but in its full and 
proper sense, love is the union of these two — of the 
internal emotion with the outward act : whence 
it appears that neither doing good nor wishing 
good to another can in strict propriety be deno- 
minated love. The definition also shows that 
love is restricted to intelligent beings, takes place 
only between persons, and cannot be predicated 
of things, being used in a merely derivative and 
secondary sense whenever we speak of loving 
aught hut rational beings. It also appears that 
the emotion implies two intelligent existences ; 
indeed, reciprocity seems an almost essential ele- 
ment in the idea of love. Certainly all durable 
love is mutual ; and if love iinpl ies two, then, 
prior to creation, God, however good he might 
be, could hardly be said to love; so that love is 
a consequence of creation, a result of the rela- 
tions in which God was pleased to place himself 
in regard to man ; and since these relations are 
best declared, if they are not exclusively made 
known, by the sacred Scriptures, love is a doctrine 
which takes its source in revelation, where indeed, 
considered as existing between God and man, it 
finds at once its highest sanctions and best sup- 
ports. Rut if love, as between God and man, has 
its origin and its sustentation in Scripture, then, 
without revelation, this love could not exist, 
though it may be allowed that a certain evanes- 
cent fluttering of the heart on the thought of God 
might be excited by the survey of the majesty 
of creation and the bounty of the seasons. All 
pantheistic notions must be hostile to the forma- 
tion and existence of love in man’s breast — all 
mere recognition of God as the first cause of life; 
and whatever tends to bring God before the mind 
in a personal character, especially as the moral 
governor of the world, must powerfully conduce 
to make the human heart love its Creator; for in 
love between human beings it is the personal 
and moral element which exerts the strongest, the 
most lasting, and the most worthy influence. 
Now it is in a personal character, it is as a moral 
governor, it is as a Judge as well as a Maker, a 
Guide as well as a Ruler, above all as a Father 
and a Redeemer, that the Scriptures, from first to 
last, with some variations indeed, but with a 
unity of [dan, set forth God for our minds to 
apprehend and our hearts to love; thus perform- 
ing a most important office in the spiritual edu- 
cation of the human race, and presenting a dis- 
tinction, as between this view and the view of 
God taken by schools of philosophy, or the bare 
decisions of the human intellect, which is as 
honourable to revelation as it is momentous to 
man. 
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From the relation of love, in which God in his 
word has condescended to place himself in regard 
to man, flow all human duties, hopes, and ex* 
pectations, which, if they be logically deduced 
from the mother idea, must be no less true than 
Scriptural, because necessary inferences from the 
fundamental conception of God which revelation 
presents. Thus, ‘we love God because he first 
loved us ;’ ‘ if God hath so loved us, how ought 
we to love one another ‘ he that loveth is born 
of God ‘ if a man say that he love God, and 
hate his brother, the truth is not in him ;’ ‘if we 
love one another his love is perfected in us;’ 
‘ whoso keepeth his word, in him is the love of 
God perfected : hereby we know that we are in 
him ;’ 4 behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed on us, that we should be called the 
sons of God ;’ ‘ now are we sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know that when Christ shall appear we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is — thus, 
and in more minute particulars, does the Apostle 
John, the disciple whom Jesus loved, develope 
the doctrine according to godliness, from the grand 
idea of the love of God, which filled his mind and 
warmed his heart, with a dialectic rigour which is 
no less remarkable than the gentle and affec- 
tionate tone that pervades the whole. How truly 
and how fully John comprehended the root-idea 
of the Bible may be seen in his aphorism, ‘ God 
is love’ (1 John iv. 16): thus making love not 
an attribute of God, nor a mode of the divine 
existence, nor a display of his providence to man, 
but the very essence of his nature — the depth 
which enfolded all other depths, giving its own 
warm colouring to each. 

The New Testament speaks in its great bear- 
ings of the love of God towards Christ and 
towards man. The Son of God, as the most per- 
fect image of the Heavenly Father, is represented 
as the special object of the divine love ; as a con- 
sequence of which affection God communicates 
to Christ all spiritual gifts needful for the re- 
demption of mankind : ‘ The Father loveth the 
Son, and showeth him all things whatsoever he 
doeth * (John v. 20) ; ‘ therefore doth my Father 
love me, because I lay down my life that I might 
take it again’ (John x. 17); ‘for thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world ’ (John xvii. 
24) ; ‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life’ (John 
iii. 16). And so, ‘ He that spared not his only 
Son, but freely gave him up for us all, how shall 
he not with him also freely give us all things?’ 
(Rom. viii. 32): accordingly ‘ the love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost 
which is given unto us ’ (Rom. v. 5 ; see the 
following verses). The following passages will 
aid the reader in pursuing this interesting subject 
into its Scriptural particulars, which want of 
space compels us to be content with pointing 
out; — namely, Rom. viii. 35; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 
Eph. ii. 4; 2 Thess. iii. 5; 1 John iv. ; 1 Tim. 
i. 1, 2, 4 ; Tit. ii. 10 ; John xiii. 35 ; comp. xv. 
17 ; Mark xii. 30. 

Love to Christ is represented in Scripture as a 
natural consequence of Christ's love to man, and 
as a necessary concomitant of the love of God, with 
which it is kindred in nature, causes, operation, 
and effects. This holy affection manifests itself 


not in idle reveries nor warm protestations, but in 
meek and lowly obedience to Jesus as the medi- 
ator between God and man ; and has for its 
highest reward the love which God displays to- 
wards all those who honour his son ; which love, 
springing from God, fills and sanctifies the heart 
of man (John viii. 40 ; xiv. 15, 21, 23, 28 ; xvi. 
27). 

Love to man ensues from the universal love 
of God, as the one Creator and Father of all 
men, who, in consequence, stand in the relation 
of brothers one to another, and are, whatever 
earthly differences or even antipathies they may 
allow, still, in the sight of God and of his Son, 
neighbours; and as brothers and neighbours they 
have a claim on each other for mutual service — 
a claim which has its roots and sanctions in reli- 
gion, or rather in the Gospel, considered as the 
completion of former dispensations. The measure 
and test of love to others is the love we each bear 
to self no less than the higher and perfect model 
which Jesus has given in his own life and death 
(Matt. xxii. 39; Mark xii. 31; John xv. 12; 
comp. xiii. 15; 1 Peter ii. 21; 1 John ii. 6). 
This general good-will and active beneficence 
may be enhanced and invigorated by those nearer 
relations which take place between kindred minds, 
men of ‘like precious faith,’ whose hearts and 
aims are one, and who have alike received the 
gracious and all-prevailing influences of God’s 
spirit ; so that Christianity not only places man- 
kind in immediate connection with God, and 
thus renders all equal and all worthy of each 
other’s love, but creates a new, peculiar, and very 
intimate relation, making all true disciples one 
with each other, and with the great head of the 
church, and thus one, ultimately, with God 
(John xiii. 34, 35; xv. 12; Rom. xiii. 8, 10; 
1 Cor. xiii.). And it is this specific Christian 
affection — the love of man as a brother, purified 
and enlarged by the consciousness of being an 
object of divine mercy and goodness, so as to 
become a properly Christian emotion — which is 
to actuate the disciples of Christ in their bene- 
volent efforts for the good of others, and speci- 
ally for their rescue from the evil that is in the 
world that bringeth death (2 Cor. v. 14, 19, 20, 
21 ; Acts xx. 24). 

This imperfect and incomplete sketch may 
serve to show how incomparably superior the 
view is which the Scriptures give of the relation 
in which God stands to man and in which men 
stand to each other, to any view whatever that 
rests upon a mere earthly foundation ; and conse- 
quently how much of the highest spiritual good 
they lose who take as their guide philosophy in- 
stead of the Gospel. 

Perhaps there are few biblical topics of con- 
templation more fitted than the one before us to 
excite in the mind a just and therefore a very 
high estimate of the value of revealed religion in 
contrast with the view which the highest of 
heathen civilization put forth on the point. The 
reader has seen what in a measure love implies 
in the Bible. What does the corresponding term 
designate in Greek and Roman writers? This is 
not the place to pursue the inquiry ; we must 
content ourselves with having pointed to it ; but 
we may add, as the result of some classical read- 
ing, that the view given by classic civilization 
presents a succession of disparities so decided as 
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to suffice of itself to satisfy the unprejudiced 
mind that something more than human was con- 
cerned in the promulgation of Judaism and 
Christianity. — J. R. B. 

LOVE-FEASTS. [Agape.] 

LUBIM, the Libyans. [L IBYA.] 

LUCIFER ; Sept. 6 'Eaxrcfropos), a word 

that occurs once in the English Version in the 
lines — 

4 How art thou fallen from heaven, 

Lucifer , son of the morning l 
How art thou felled to the ground, 

That didst weaken the nations!’ 

(Isa. xiv. 12). It is taken from the Vulgate, 

which understood the Hebrew word helel 

to be the name of the morning star, and therefore 
rendered it by the Latin name of that star, Lu- 
cifer , i. e. 4 light-bringing.’ This, the popular 
sense, is conveyed in the note in Barker's Bible: 

* Tliou that though test thyselfe most glorious, and 
as it were placed in the heaven ; for the morning 
starre that goeth before the sunne is called Lucifer, 
to which Nebuchadnezzar is compared.’ 

bh'n helel y the word translated 4 Lucifer,’ how- 
ever, occurs also in Ezek. xxi. 12 (Heb. 17), as 

the imperative of hh' yalal , 4 to howl,’ 4 to lament,’ 
and is there rendered 4 howl.’ Some take it in 
the same acceptation in the above passage, and 
would translate, 4 Howl, son of the morning !’ 
But to this the structure of the verse is entirely 
opposed ; for the parallelism requires the second 
line to refer entirely to the condition of the star 
before it had fallen, as the parallel member, the 
fourth line, does to the state of the tree before it 
was cut down. This necessity is apparent even 
in the English version, where the word 4 lament,’ 
in the place which 4 Lucifer’ occupies, would not 
agree with the context, nor make good sense, or 
indeed, any sense. Any imperative interjected 
would spoil the beauty and impair the force of the 
language. It is from this consideration that we 
must concur with those who refer the source of 

the word not to hh' yalal , but to halal , 4 to 

shine,’ and regard it as a verbal noun designed to 
be intensive in its signification. Hence it would 
mean 4 brilliant,’ 4 splendid,’ 4 illustrious,’ or, as 
in the Septuagint, Vulgate, the Rabbinical com- 
mentators, Luther, and others, 4 brilliant star; 5 and 

If in this sense, was the proper name among 
the Hebrews of the morning star, then 4 Lucifer’ 
is not only a correct but beautiful interpretation, 
both as regards the sense and the application. 
And that it was such is probable from the fact 
that the proper name of the morning star is 
formed by a word or words expressive of bril- 
liance, in the Arabic and Syriac, as well as in 
| the Greek and Latin. Tertullian and Gregory 
I the Great understood this passage of Isaiah in 
I reference to the fall of Satan ; in consequence 
I of which the name Lucifer has since been ap- 
I plied to Satan ; and this is now the usual accepta- 
tion of the word. But Dr. Henderson, who in 
Ibis Isaiah renders the line, 4 Illustrious son of 
I the morning !’ justly remarks in his annotation: 
I 4 The application of this passage to Satan, and to 
I the fall of the apostate angels, is one of those 
Igross perversions of Sacred Writ which so exten- 


sively obtain, and which are to be traced to a 
proneness to seek for more in any given passage 
than it really contains, a disposition to be in- 
fluenced by sound rather than sense, and an im- 
plicit faith in received interpretations. <4 Quum,” 
says Calvin, 44 temere arripiuntur Scripturae loci, 
nec attend itur contextus, hos errores passim obo- 
riri mi rum non est”’ ( Comment . in loc.). The 
scope and connection show that none but the king 
of Babylon is meant. In the figurative language 
of the Hebrews 3313, a star , signifies an illus- 
trious king or prince (Num. xxiv. 17 ; comp. 
Rev. ii. 28 : xxii. 16). The monarch here referred 
to having surpassed all other kings in royal 
splendour, is compared to the harbinger of day, 
whose brilliancy surpasses that of the surrounding 
stars. Falling from heaven denotes a sudden 
political overthrow — a removal from the position 
of high and conspicuous dignity formerly occu- 
pied (comp. Rev. vi. 13 ; viii. 10). 

LUCIUS of Cyrene (A ovkios 6 Kvprfuaios ), a 
person named along with Barnabas, Saul, and 
others, as 4 prophets and teachers ’ in the church 
at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). Lucius was probably 
one of 4 the synagogue of the Cyrenians,’ and was 
without doubt one of the men of Cyrene, who 
went abroad in consequence of the persecution 
raised on the death of Stephen (Acts vi. 9 ; xi. 
20). Some suppose that he was one of the seventy 
disciples; and the tradition is, that he was eventu- 
ally bishop of Cyrene. This is probably the 
same Lucius who is mentioned in Rom. xvi. 21 
as Paul's kinsman; and he has been supposed by 
some the same with Luke the Evangelist. 

LUD, fourth son of Shem (Gen. x. 22). For 
his descendants, see Nations, Dispersion of. 

LUDIM, the descendants of (Gen.x. 13), con- 
cerning whom see Nations, Dispersion of. 

LUKE. We divide this article into the three 
following heads — Name, Person, Writings 
of Luke. 

The name A ovKas is a contraction of A ovuavis, 
Lucanus , and indicates that Luke was descended 
from heathen ancestors, and that he was either a 
slave or a freedman, liberties . The contraction 
of the final syllable av6s into as occurs repeat- 
edly in names given to slaves (comp. Lobeck, De 
Substantivis in as exeuntibus , in Wolf's Ana - 
lecten y iii. 49). According to ecclesiastical tra- 
dition, the author of the Gospel is the same Luke 
who is mentioned in Paul’s Epistles (Philem. 24 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 11; Coloss. iv. 14), and who is called, 
in the last-mentioned passage, 6 larpos, 4 the phy- 
sician.’ This tradition is confirmed by the Acts 
of the Apostles, according to which the author of 
that work accompanied the Apostle Paul in his 
journeys (Acts xvi. 10, sq. ; xx. 5-13). Luke 
accompanied Paul also in his last journeys to 
Jerusalem and Rome (Acts xxi. 1-17 ; xxvii. 28). 
In addition to this we may observe that the 
account of the Lord s Supper in 1 Cor. xi. 24, and 
the quotation in 1 Tim. v. 18, agree more with 
Luke than with Matt. x. 10, where we find the 
word rpoipn instead of (xnrQ6s. 1 he profession of 
a physician harmonises also with the condition ot 
a freedman, indicated by the form of the name. 
The higher ranks of the Romans were disinclined 
to practise medicine, which they lelt rather to 
their freedmen, 4 Medicinam factitasse, maini- 
missum ’ (Quinctil. Instit • vii. 2. 27); 4 Mitto 
prasterea cum eo ex servis meis medicum, &c. *, 
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( Besides, I send with him a physician from 
among my servants’ (Suet. Cal . 8). It har- 
monises with this that Paul (Coloss. iv. 14) dis- 
tinguishes Luke from the Christians of Jewish 
descent, whom, in verses 11 and 12, he styles 
ovres €K TrepLTOfirjS , c being of the Circumcision.’ 
Eusebius ( Hist Eccles. iii. 4) states that An- 
tioch in Syria was the native city of Luke. In 
this city there was at an early period a congre- 
gation of Christians converted from heathenism. 
Since Luke was a physician, we must suppose that 
he was a man of education. Only such slaves as 
had some talent were taught the artes ingenues , 
‘ liberal arts/ The freedman Antonius Musa hav- 
ing worked a cure upon Augustus, was raised to 
the equestrian order, and a statue was erected in 
honour of him in the temple of ,/Esculapius. 
From the time of Antoninus Pius, and perhaps 
earlier, there was in every city a collegium arckia - 
trorum , c a college of physicians,’ to whom was 
entrusted the examination of medical men, and 
who probably required of them some knowledge of 
the writings of Hippocrates (Galenus,Zte Theriac. 
ad Pisonem, p. 456; Digest, i. tit. 18; De Offic . 
Prces ., vi. 7 ; Digest. 1. tit. 4). 

To those sceptics who excuse their disbelief of 
the miracles recorded in the Gospels, by the as- 
sertion that their authors were ill-informed Jews, 
greedy of the marvellous, it must appear of 
some importance to meet in Luke a well-informed 
Greek, skilled even in the medical sciences. The 
higher degree of his education is further proved by 
the classical style in which the prooemium to his 
Gospel, and the latter portion of the Acts, are 
written ; and also by the explicit and learned de- 
tails which he gives in the Acts on various anti- 
quarian, historical, and geographical subjects. The 
classical, connected, periodic, and sustained style 
of the introduction to the Gospel of St. Luke 
differs so strikingly from the Hellenistic Greek of 
the history itself, that we clearly perceive that he 
made use of written documents. The same differ- 
ence exists, although in a less striking degree, 
between the portions of the Acts relating to trans- 
actions of which Luke himself was not an eye- 
witness, and in which he bore no part, and those 
where he speaks as a companion of Paul. He 
did not, however, transcribe verbatim from the 
documents before him, nor did he merely write 
down verbal traditions ; for we find the same 
characteristic phraseology which belongs to St. 
Luke’s individual style, both in the Gospel and 
in the Acts. Compare, for instance, the peculiar 
use of the words Kai avrSs, Luke i. 17, 22; ii. 
28, 50; iii. 23; iv. 15, 51; Acts ii. 27; v. 1, 
9, 51, &c. — [navis , Luke vii. 12; viii. 27, 32; 
xx. 9 ; Acts v. 37 ; ix. 23, 43 ; xi. 24, &c. — 
i reus 0eou, Luke i. 54, 69; Acts iii. 13, 16; iv. 
25, 27, 30, &c. 

It is important to notice what he himself says, 
in his introduction, of the relation borne by his 
writings to those of others. It is evident that 
even then 7roAAoq 6 many,’ had attempted to com- 
pose a history of our Lord from the statements of 
eye-witnesses and of the first ministers of the word 
of God. Luke follows the example of these au- 
thors, with this difference, that he writes ixvuQev 
and KaOe^rjs; that is, starting from earlier facts 
in the history of the Baptist and of the infancy of 
our Lord, and continuing the narration in un- 
interrupted succession. Origen, Credner, and 


Olshausen suppose that the ttoWoI were heretical 
authors ; but this is unlikely, since Luke does 
not express any blame of them. But it is also 
unsatisfactory to refer the word ttoWol. 6 many,’ 
merely to Matthew and Mark, as Hug and 
De Wette have done, especially since the 7roAAot 
are distinguished from the eye-witnesses. We 
must therefore suppose that many Christians 
wrote brief accounts of the life of Jesus, although 
they had not been eye-witnesses. It is possible 
that Luke made use of such writings. 

It appears to be doubtful whether Luke had the 
Gospel of Matthew before his eyes, since, had 
that been the case, he would probably have been 
more careful to avoid apparent contradictions, 
especially in the history of the birth of Jesus, in 
which he seems to have made use of documents 
referring to the family of Mary, while the ac- 
counts given by Matthew refer more to the family 
of Joseph. This is also confirmed by the apho- 
ristic mode in which he reports the Sermon on the 
Mount. We can scarcely imagine that he would 
have communicated a relation so unusually ab- 
rupt, if he had seen the well-arranged and com- 
plete statements of Matthew. 

The Gospel of St. Luke contains exceedingly 
valuable accounts, not extant in the books of the 
other evangelists ; for instance, those concerning 
the childhood of Jesus, the admirable parables in 
chapters xv. and xvi., the narration respecting 
the disciples at Emmaus, the section from chap, 
ix. 51 to xix. 27, which contains particulars 
mostly wanting in the other evangelists. It has 
been usual, since the days of Schleiermacher, to 
consider this portion as the report of a single 
journey to the feast at Jerusalem ; but it is evident 
that it contains accounts belonging to several 
journeys, undertaken at different periods. 

Some critics of modem times, such as D. Schulz, 
Schleiermacher, Sieffert, and Schnecken burger,^ 
were in the habit of ascribing to the reports ot 
Luke a greater historical accuracy than to those 
of Matthew ; but of late, opinions on this subject 
have changed, and Strauss, De Wette, and Bruno 
Bauer find in the reports of St. Matthew more of 
independent and original information than in 
those of Luke. There is certainly in the details 
of the historical account given by St. Luke, more 
clearness ; but many discourses of our Redeemer 
given by St. Matthew have more of the impress ot 
historical precision, especially the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the Discourse against the Pharisees 
in ch. xxiii. and xxiv. ; although it seems that 
Matthew sometimes brings into connection simi- 
lar discourses, held at various periods, concerning 
which we find in Luke more accurately stated 
the particular circumstances under which they 
were delivered. 

The statement of Luke himself, at the begin- 
ning of his Gospel, must dispose us favourably 
with regard to its historical credibility. He 
states that he had accurately investigated the 
truth of the accounts communicated, and that, 
following the example of the 7 roAAo/, he had made 
use of the statements of eye-witnesses. Luke had 
frequent opportunity of meeting these eye- 
witnesses when he travelled with Paul. He 
himself reports, in Acts xxi. 15, that he met 
James. He gives also, with greater accuracy 
than the other evangelists, some chronological 
notices, such as those at the beginning ot chapters 
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11 . and iii., and in Acts vii. 35, &e. Yet these 
\ery dates have been quoted by Strauss and J)e 

ette as being quite incorrect, and as proofs that 
Luke was destitute ot accurate historical inform- 
ation. 

1 his daring assertion has induced some modern 
apologetieal authors to examine the matter more 
closely, who have triumphantly vindicated the 
historical character of these statements of Luke. 
(Compare the work of the learned jurist, Iluschke, 
l cot r den zur Zeit der G chart Christ! ychaltencn 
(\nsus, Breslau, IS 10, ‘ On the Census taken at 
the Birth ot Christ see also Wieseler, Chronolo- 
yische Synapse her vier Evanyelien, Ham- 
burg, 1813; and also Tholnek, Glaubwiirdiykeit 
der cvanyclischen Geschichte). 

As to the statements of the ancients concerning 
the date or time when the Gospel of St. Luke 
was written, we find in Lemons (Ado. liter. 
iii. 1), that Mark and Luke wrote after Matthew. 
According to Eusebius {Hist. Eccles. vi. 28), 
Origen stated that Luke wrote after Matthew 
and Mark ; but Clemens Alexandrinus, accord- 
ing to the same writer (llist. Eccles. vi. 1 1), 
asserted on the authority of the w apaSoais to )v 
dvtKadzv TTptafivTspun', ‘ the tradition of the 
earlier elders/ that the Gospels containing the 
genealogies were written before the others. Ac- 
cording to this view, Mark was written after 
Luke. It is however likely that this statement 
arose from a desire to explain why the genealogies 
were omitted by Mark and John. Eusebius, at 
least {Hist. Eccles. iii. 21), in reference to the 
Gospel of John, says \ Ej/cotcos 5 ’ ovv ttju fx\v ttJs 
crapahs , tov crcvTrjpos ijpcoy yevzakoyiav, one 
M arOaLw Kal A ovaa wpoypa(pe?aay, aw o a ioowr\ a at 
rhy Icvdyyrjy. — { John properly passed over in 
silence the genealogy according to the flesh of 
our Saviour, which was detailed by Matthew 
and Luke. 5 

Since the extreme criticism of Strauss and J)e 
V\ ette has been unable to produce even a plau- 
sible argument against the authenticity of the 
Gospel ot Luke, attempts have been made to prove 
ut^ least the very late date of this Gospel. De 
V\ ette {Introduction to the New Testament , 4th 
edition, p. 176) endeavours to infer from the 
definiteness with which the destruction of Jeru- 
salem is predicted, and from the circumstance 
that, according to ch. xxi. 25, some time was to 
intervene between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the second advent of Christ, that this Gospel 
was written some time after the destruction of the 
city had taken place, and after it had become 
apparent from facts that the second advent was 
not to be immediately consequent upon that de- 
struction. 

M e do not here enter into the question whether, 
according to St. Matthew xxiv. 29, it was ex- 
pected that the second advent should directly 
follow the destruction of Jerusalem ; we merely 
observe that a petitio principii runs through the 
whole train ot this argument, since it sets out 
with assuming the impossibility of detailed pre- 
dictions. 

From the circumstance that the book of Acts 
leaves St. Paul a captive, without relating the 
result of his captivity, most critics have, with 
considerable probability, inferred that Luke 
accompanied St. Paul to Rome, that he em- 
ployed his leisure while there in composing the 


Acts, and that he left off writing before the kite 
of Paul was decided. Now, since the Gospel of 
St. Luke was written before the Acts, it seems 
to follow that it was written a considerable time 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. ])e Wette 
ineets this argument merely by his petitio prin- 
cipity that from the detailed nature of the pre- 
dictions on that head in the Gospel, it would 
follow that they were written after the events to 
which they refer, and consequently after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

It is likely that Luke, during Paul’s captivity 
at Caesarea, employed his leisure in collecting the 
accounts contained in his Gospel in the localities 
where the events to which they relate happened. 

1 be most ancient testimonies in behalf of Luke’s 
Gospel are those of Marcion, at the beginning of 
the second century, and of Irenaeus, in the latter 
half of* (l tat century. 

According to Meyer’s opinion, Luke terminates 
the Acts with Paul's captivity, because the later 
events were well known to Theophilus, to whom 
the Acts are dedicated. We do not know who 
this Theophilus was. Hug, however, infers, from 
the manner in which Luke mentions Italian lo- 
calities, that they were well known to Theophilus, 
and that consequently it was likely he resided in 
Italy. 

A good separate commentary on the Gospel of 
Luke is still a desideratum. Kuinoel’s Com - 
mentarius in Evany elium Luece (4th ed. 1813) is 
not quite satisfactory ; nor Boniemann’s Scholia in 
Lueam (1S30). It is therefore necessary to have 
recourse to the best commentaries on the first 
three Gospels, and on the New Testament in 
general. 

Besides the Gospel which bears his name, Luke 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles. This work con- 
tains the history of the foundation of the Christian 
church in two great sections : the first embracing 
the spread of Christianity among the Jews, chiefly 
by the instrumentality of Peter (cli. i.-xii.) ; and 
the second, its spiead among the heathen, chiefly 
by the instrumentality of Paul (ch. xiii.-xxviii.). 

Schneckenburger has lately endeavoured, in his 
work Ueber den Ziceck der Apostelyeschiclite , 
1841, to prove that the Acts had an apologetieal 
tendency, called forth by the particular circum- 
stances of the times. He especially appeals to 
the manner in which Paul refutes all objections 
of the Judaizers, who were his enemies. 

In those portions of the Acts in which Luke 
speaks as the companion of Paul, and, conse- 
quently, as an eye-witness, his Greek style is 
more classical than in the rest of the work. This 
circumstance supports the opinion that Luke fol- 
lowed some written documents in the earlier part 
of the Acts, as well as in the Gospel. Compare 
Rielim. De fontibus Aetuum Apostolorum , Tra- 
jecti, 1825; Mayerhoff, Ueber clen Zweek , die 
Quellenunh den Vcrfasscr der Apostelyeschiclite 
(in his Einleituny in die petrinischen Sc hr if ten, 
pp. 1-30) ; Kling, Ueber den historisehen Cha- 
racter der Ajiostelyeschichtc (in the Studien und 
Kritiken , 1837, Heft 2). 

That the accounts of Luke are authentic may 
be perceived more especially from a close exami- 
nation of the inserted discourses and letters. The 
characteristic marks of authenticity in the oration 
of the Roman lawyer Tertullus, in ch. xxiv., and in 
the official letters in ch. xxiii. 26, sq. ; xv. 23, sq. ; 
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can scarcely be overlooked. The address of Paul 
to the elders of the Ephesian church is charac- 
teristically Pauline, and even so full of definite 
allusions and of similarity to the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, that it furnishes a confirmation of the 
authenticity of that letter, which has lately been 
questioned. Respecting these allusions, see an 
essay of Tholuck in the Studien und Kritiken , 
1839, p. 306, sq. 

Characteristic also are the discourses of Stephen 
(ch. vii.), and those of Peter, concerning which 
compare Seyler’s Abhandlungen uber die Reden 
des Petrus , in the Studien und Kritiken , 1832, 
p. 53, sq. Even De Wette, in his Introduction , 
§ 115 a, admits the appropriateness of these 
discourses. 

It is, however, difficult to reconcile some of 
Luke's statements with the chronological notices 
in the Epistles of Paul. Very important investi- 
gations on this subject are to be found in the 
work of Angar, De temporum in Adis Aposto- 
lorum ratione . As for the testimonies in behalf 
of the authenticity of the Acts, they are the 
same as for Luke's Gospel. Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Irengeus, and Tertullian, expressly men- 
tion the Acts, and Eusebius reckons them among 
the Homologoumena. However, the book of 
Acts was not read and quoted so often in the 
early church as other parts of Scripture. Chry- 
sostom, in his first homily In Actus Apostolorum, 
says that many Christians in Asia' knew neither 
the book nor its author. The Manichees rejected 
it for dogmatical reasons (Augustinus, De utili- 
tate credendi , ii. 7). So also did the Severiani 
(Euseb. Hist. Eccles . iv. 29). Since the book of 
Acts was not much read, it is surprising that its 
text is particularly corrupt. It does not, how- 
ever, by any means appear that these corruptions 
arose from intentional alterations made for dog- 
matical purposes (comp. Eichhorn’s Einleitung 
ins Neue Testament , ii. 154). 

The most complete commentary on the Acts is 
that of Kuinoel, 2nd ed., 1827. A student of 
the Acts ought also to consult the very learned 
Dissertationes in Actus Apostolorum , ab Ema- 
nuele Walch, Jenae, 1756-61, 3 vols. 4 to. There 
are also some valuable manuals, as Meyer’s 
Commentary , 1835, and that of De Wette, 2nd 
ed., 1841.— A. T. 

LUNATICS. [Demoniacs.] 

LUZ, the ancient name of Bethel (Gen. 
xxviii. 19) [Bethel]. The spot to which the 
name of Bethel was given appears, however, to 
have been at a little distance in the environs of 
Luz, and they are accordingly distinguished in 
Josh. xvi. 2, although the name of Bethel was 
eventually extended to that town. A small place 
of the same name, founded by an inhabitant of 
this Luz, is mentioned in Judg. i. 26. 

LUZ (U^) occurs only once in the Old Testa- 
ment, namely, in Gen. xxx. 37 (a passage al- 
ready adduced in the article Libneh), where it 
indicates one of the kinds of rod from which 
Jacob peeled the bark and which he placed in 
the water-troughs of the cattle. Luz is translated 
hazle in the Authorized Version, as well as in 
several others ; in some it is rendered by words 
equivalent to ‘ walnut/ but ‘ almond’ appears to 
be its true meaning. For in the Arabic we have 

louz, which is indeed the same word, and which 


denotes the almond. Thus Abu’l Fadli, as quoted 
by Celsius (Ilierobot. i. 254), says, 6 Louz est 
arbor nota, et magna, foliis mollibus. Species 
duge, hortensis et silvestris. Hortensis quoque 
duge sunt species, dulcis et amara where refer- 
ence is evidently made to the sweet and bitter 
almond. Other Arab authors also describe the 
almond under the name of louz. But this name 
was well known to the Hebrews as indicating the 
almond ; for R. Saadias, in Ab. Esra’s Comment ., 
as quoted by Celsius (p. 253), remarks : ‘ Lus est 
amygdalus, quia ita earn appellant Arabes ; nam 
hae duge linguae, etSyriaca, ejusdem sunt familiae/ 
Almonds have been always produced in Syria 
and Palestine, and extend from thence into 
Afghanistan. But as there is another word by 
which the almond was known to the Hebrews, we 
shall reserve our further remarks for that head 
[Shakad].'— J. F. R. 

LYCAONIA ( AvKao/ia ), a province of Asia 
Minor, having Cappadocia on the east, Galatia 
on the north, Phrygia on the west, and Isauria 
and Cilicia on the south. It extends in length 
about twenty geographical miles from east to 
west, and about thirteen in breadth. It was an 
undulating plain, involved among mountains, 
which were noted for the concourse of wild-asses. 
The soil was so strongly impregnated with salt 
that few of the brooks supplied drinkable water, so 
that good water was sold for money. But sheep 
throve on the pasturage, and were reared with 
great advantage (Strabo, xii. p. 568 ; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat . viii. 69). It was a Roman province when 
visited by Paul (Acts xiv. 6), and its chief towns 
were Iconium, Lvstra, and Derbe, of which the 
first was the capital. ‘ The speech of Lycaonia ’ 
(Acts xiv. 11) is supposed by some to have been 
the ancient Assyrian language, also spoken by 
the Cappadocians (Jablonsky, Disquis. de Lingua 
Lycaonica , Opusc. iii. 3, sqq.) ; but it is more 
usually conceived to have been a corrupt Greek, 
intermingled with many Syriac words (Guiding, 
Dissert, de Lingua Lycaon .). 

LYCIA (A vida), a province in the south-west 
of Asia Minor, having Pamphylia on the east, 
Phrygia on the north, Caria on the west, and the 
Mediterranean on the south. Great part of the 
country, however, consists of a peninsula project- 
ing south into the Mediterranean. It is moun- 
tainous, and is watered by numerous small rivers 
which flow from the mountains. Its inhabitants 
were believed to be descendants of Cretans, who 
came thither under Sarpedon, brother of Minos. 
One of their kings was Bellerophon, celebrated in 
mythology. The Lycians were a warlike people, 
powerful on the sea, and attached to their inde- 
pendence, which they successfully maintained 
against Croesus, king of Lydia, and were after- 
wards allowed by the Persians to retain their own 
kings as satraps. Lycia is named in 1 Macc. 
xv. 23, as one of the countries to which the Ro- 
man senate sent its missive in favour of the Jews. 
The victory of the Romans over Antiochus (b.c. 
189) gave Lycia rank as a free state, which it re- 
tained till the time of Claudius, when it was 
made a province of the Roman empire (Suet. 
Claud. 25 ; Vespas. 8). Lycia contained many 
towns, two of which are mentioned in the New 
Testament; Patara (Acts xxi. 1, 2) ; Myra (Acts 
xxvii. 5) ; and one, Phaselis, in the Apocrypha 
(1 Macc. xv. 23). 
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' LYDDA (Au55a; Heb. *V*6), a town within 
the limits of the tribe of Ephraim, nine miles 
east of Joppa, on the road between that port and 
Jerusalem. It bore in Hebrew the name of Lod, 
and appears to have been first built by the Ben- 
jam if es> although it lay beyond the limits of their 
territory ; and we find it again inhabited by lien- 
jamites after the Exile (1 Clnon. viii. 12; Ezra 
ii. 33; Neh. xi. 35). It is mentioned in the 
Apocrypha (1 Macc. xi. 31), as having been taken 
from Samaria and annexed to Judaea by Deme- 
trius Nicator; and at a later date its inhabitants 
are named among those who were sold into slavery 
by Cassias, when he inflicted the calamity of Ins 
presence upon Palestine after the death of* Julius 
Caesar (Joseph. Antiq . xiv. 11. 2; xii. 6). In 
the New Testament the place is ordy noticed, 
under the name of Lydda, as the scene of Peter’s 
miracle in healing .Eneas (Acts ix. 32, 35). Some 
years later the town was reduced to ashes by 
Cestius Gallus, in his march against Jerusalem , 
(Joseph. De Bell . Jad. ii. 19. 1); but it must 
soon have revived, for not long after we find it at 
the head of one of the toparchies of the later 
Judaea, and as such it surrendered to Vespasian 
(Joseph. De Bell. Jad. iii. 3, 5; iv. 8). At that 
time it is described by Josephus {Antiq. xx. G. 2) 
as a village equal to a city; and the Rabbins 
have much to say of it as a seat of Jewish learn- 
ing, of which it was the most eminent in Judaea 
after Jabneh and Bet her (Light foot, Par cry on , 

§ 8). In the general change of names which 
took place under the Roman dominion, Lydda be- 
came Diospolis, and under this name it occurs in 
coins of Severns and Caracal la, and is often men- 
tioned by Eusebius and Jerome. It was early 
the seat of a bishopric, and at the; different coun- 
cils the bishops are found to have subscribed their 
names variously, as of Lydda or Diospolis ; but 
in the later ecclesiastical records the name of 
Lydda predominates. The latest bishop distinctly 
mentioned is Apollonius, in a.d. 518. Lydda 
early became connected with the homage paid to 
the celebrated saint and martyr St. George, who 


was not less renowned in the cast than afterwards 
in the west. lie is said to have been born at 
Lydda, and to have si i tiered martyrdom at Nico- 
media in the earliest persecution under Diocletian 
and Maximum, at the end of the third century. 
II is remains were transferred to his native place, 
and a church erected in honour of him, by the Em- 
peror Justinian. This church, which stood outside 
the town, had just been levelled to the ground by 
the Moslems when the Crusaders arrived at 
Lydda; but it was soon rebuilt by them, and they 
established a bishopric of Lydda and Kamleh. 
Great honours were paid by them to St, George, 
and they invested him with the dignity of their 
patron: Irom this time his renown spread more 
widely throughout Europe, and lie became the 
patron saint of England and of several other 
states and kingdoms. The elmrr.lt was destroyed 
by Saladin in 1191 ; and there is no evidence 
that it w is ever rebuilt, although there was in 
later centuries an unfounded impression that the 
<•Imiv.li, the ruins of which were tin'll seen, and 
which still exist, had been built hv our king 
Richard. Emm that time then* has been little 
notice of Lydda by (ravelins. It now cm**!*, 
under its ancient name of laid, as a consult r.ihle 
village of small houses, with nothing to distin- 


guish it from ordinary Moslem villages, save the 
ruins of the celebrated church of St. George, 
which are situated in the eastern part of the town. 
The building must have been very lanre. The 
walls of the eastern end are standing only in the 
parts near the altar, including the arch over the 
latter; but the western end remains rnoie ]>eiCct, 
and has been built into a large mosque, the lofty 
minaret of which forms the landmark of Lud 
(Ra timer's PaUistina, 20S ; Robinson's Bib. Re- 
searches, iii. 55 ; Sand vs, Travailcs ; Cotovicus, 
Itiner. pp. 137, 13S; D’Aivieux, Memoircs , ii. 
28; Pococke, Description , ii. 58; Volney, Joy- 
aye, i. 278). 

LYDIA (Aooia), a province in the west of Asia 
Minor, snp)X)sed to have derived its name from 
Lud, the fourth son of Shem (Gen. x. 22 : see 
Nations, Dispersion of). It was bounded on 
the east by Greater Phrygia, on the north by 
/Eol is or Mysia, on the west by Ionia ami the 
/Egean Sea, and on the south it was separated 
from Caria by the Micander. The country is for 
the most part level. Among the mountains that 
of Tinolus was celebrated tor its satin >n and red 
wine. In the palmy days of Lydia it.-, kings 
ruled from the shores of the /Egean to the river 
Ilalys ; and Cru*si»s, who was its king in the 
time of Solon and of Cyrus, was reputed the 
richest monarch in the world. lie was able to 
bring into the field an army of 120,000 foot and 

00. 000 horse against Cyrus, by whom, however, 
he was defeated, and his kingdom annexed to 
the Persian empire (Herod, i. fi). Lydia after- 
wards formed part of the kingdom of the Selen- 
cid;e; and it is related in l Macc. viii. 3, that 
Antioclms the Great was compelled hv tie- Ro- 
mans to cede Lydia to king Einnenes. In the 
time of the travels of the Apostles it was a | rn- 
v ince of the Roman empire. Its chief towns 
were Sardis (the capital , Thyntira, and P i la- 
del pliia, all of which are mentioned in the New 
Testament, although the name ot tin* province 
itself does not occur. The manners of the 
Lydians were corrupt even to a pruveih (llfrud. 

1. 93). 

LYDIA, a woman of Thyatira, ‘a seller of 
purple/ who dwelt in the city ot Philippi in 
Macedonia (Acts xvi. II, 15. The remind i- 
tators are not agreed whether * Lydia j»h uhl In* 
regarded as an appellative, or n thrivative In in 
the country to which the woman Nlon » 1. I y- 
atira, her native place, he ng in Lydui. 1 re 
are example* ol thin latltr •oiisc ; hut 1 1 » | * 
ceding word briyan hmhih hen* t* * *oiq#rt tic 
foinier, and the name vv .e a com men i e . l a " <v 
was not by biitli i Jewr hut a pn **lvti\ h* the 
phrase ‘who wersh'pp«*l G««l * 

He Jr) impoi M. He was < n\«rt«-l hv ft c j I- 
ing of Paul ; mid after »be and !•*’ *ht 1-vd 

been kiptned, the pio**M lb# i ** ot h« r »•« *) 
earnestly m |m 1 1 him And hu a* ‘ i*c fUit t 1 ♦ v 
were c-iwtiamf d t » i* « « I « t 1 mv it it I v 

Lydians w« re lam n ti-r te. »ut « t dv* - f r 

vest., mid Lvdra, n * i * ler «f pi i X 
|Mi»rd to h iv < I ms 1 1 a d«»il« r iim *<* \ r ># 

than r 1 1 p r d v *■ i t*n 1 1 -« • 1 \ nn*** > « \ 1 » \ * II 

L \ s \ M \ s Ami oetM t et mi cn rf A .*o, 

win ii John ihi >mi •% mmic*»i v #• ft '+ 

bine* r i I ( 1 1 1 • * t L* *k*< i M . I II 

to have Uf I) »*ii itr fr oeUmi i4 n H * Lv 

known in Inptory, viu~. v*«* put 1 j dr*ft » v 
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Antony, and part of his territories given to Cleo- 
patra [Abilene]. 

LYSIAS (A vo-las), or Claudius Lysias, 
chiliarch and commandant of the Roman troops 
who kept guard at the temple of Jerusalem, by 
whom Paul was secured from the fury of the 
Jews, and sent under guard to the procurator 
Felix at Caesarea (Acts xxi. 27 ; xxiii. 31). 

LYSTRA (AzWpa), a city of Lycaonia in 
Asia Minor, to which Paul and Barnabas fled 
from the danger which threatened them at Ico- 
nium (Acts xiv. 6). Here, Paul having mi- 
raculously cured a cripple, they were both adored 
as gods ; but afterwards, at the instigation of the 
Jews, Paul was stoned and left for dead (Acts 
xiv. 8-21). Timothy was a native of Lystra (Acts 
xvi. 12; 2 Tim. iii. 11). This city was south of 
Iconium, but its precise site is uncertain, as well 
as that of Derbe, which is mentioned along with 
it. Col. Leake remarks that the sacred text ap- 
pears to place it nearer to Derbe than to Iconium ; 
for St. Paul, on leaving that city, proceeded first to 
Lystra, and from thence to Derbe ; and in like 
manner returned to Lystra, to Iconium, and to 
Antioch of Pisidia. And he observes that this 
seems to agree with the arrangement of Ptolemy, 
who places Lystra in Isauria, and near Isaura, 
which seems evidently to have occupied some 
part of the valley of Sidy Shehr, or Bey Shehr. 
Under the Greek Empire Homonada, Isaura, and 
Lystra, as well as Derbe and Laranda, were all 
included in the consular province of Lycaonia, 
and were bishoprics of the metropolitan see of 
Iconium. Considering all the circumstances, Col. 
Leake inclines to think that the vestiges of Lystra 
may be sought with the greatest probability of 
success at or near Wiran Khatoun, or Khatoun 
Serai, about thirty miles to the south of Iconium. 

‘ Nothing,’ says this able geographer, 4 can more 
strongly show the little progress that has hitherto 
been made in a knowledge of the ancient geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor, than that of the cities 
which the journey of St. Paul has made so inter- 
esting to us, the site of one only (Iconium) is 
yet certainly known.’ Mr. Arundell supposes 
that, should the ruins of Lystra not be found at 
the place indicated by Col. Leake, they may 
possibly be found in the remains at Kara-hissar, 
near the lake Bey-shehr (Leake, Tour and Geog . 
of Asia Minor ; Arundell, Discoveries in Asia 
Minor), 

M. 

MAACAH (rDJflO ; Sept. Maa X a), or Maa- 
cath (fOyO), a city and region at the foot of 
Mount Ilermon, not far from Geshur, a district 
of Syria (Josh. xiii. 13 ; 2 Sam. x. 6, 8; 1 Chron. 
xix. 7). Hence the adjacent portion of Syria is 
called Aram-Maacah, or Syria of Maachah (1 
Chron. xix. 6). The Israelites seem to have con- 
sidered this territory as included in their grant, 
but were never able to get possession of it (Josh, 
xiii. 13). In the time of David the small state 
had a king of its own, who contributed 1000 men 
to the grand alliance of the Syrian nations against 
the Jewish monarch (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). The lot of 
the half-tribe of Mauasseh beyond the Jordan ex- 
tended to this country, as had previously the do- 
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minion of Og, king of Bashan (Deut. iii. 14 ; Josh, 
xii. 5). The Gentile name is 'rDUD Maacathite , 
which is also put for the people (Deut. iii. 14; 
Josh. xii. 5 ; xiii. 11 ; 2 Kings xxv. 23). Near, or 
within the ancient limits of Maacali, was the town 
called for that reason Abel beth-Maacah [Abel]. 

MAACAH, or Maachah, is also the name 
of several persons in the Old Testament, male 
and female, who may be mentioned to distin- 
guish them from one another, namely — 

1. MAACAH, the father of Achish, king of 
Gath (1 Kings ii. 39). 

2. MAACAH, the father of Hanan, one of 
David’s worthies (1 Chron. xi. 43). 

3. MAACAH, the father of Shephatiah, the 
military chief of the Simeonites in the time of 
David (1 Chron. xxvii. 16). 

4. MAACAH, a person whose sex does not 
appear, one of the offspring of Nahor’s concubine 
Reumah (Gen. xxii. 24). 

5. MAACAH, a concubine of Caleb (1 Chron. 
ii. 48). 

6. MAACAH, grand-daughter of Benjamin, 
who was married to Machir, son of Mauasseh 
(1 Chron. vii. 16). 

7. MAACAH, daughter of Talmai, king of 
Geshur, wife of David, and mother of Absalom 
(2 Sam. iii. 3). In 1 Sam. xxvii. 8 we read of 
David’s invading the land of the Geshurites, and 
the Jewish commentators allege that he then took 
the daughter of the king captive, and, in conse- 
quence of her great beauty, married her, after 
she had been made a proselyte according to the 
law in Deut. xxi. But this is a gross mistake, 
for the Geshur invaded by David was to the south 
of Judah, whereas the Geshur over which Talmai 
ruled was to the north, and was regarded as part 
of Syria (2 Sam. xv. 8). The fact appears to 
be that David, having married the daughter of 
this king, contracted an alliance with him, in 
order to strengthen his interest against Ishbosheth 
in those parts. 

8. MAACAH, daughter of Abishalom, wife 
of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijam (1 Kings 
xv. 1). In verse 10 we read that Asa’s 4 mother’s 
name was Maacah, the daughter of Abishalom.’ 
It is evident that here 4 mother’ is used in a loose 
sense, and means 6 grandmother,’ which the Maa- 
cah named in verse 1 must have been to the Asa 
of verse 10. It therefore appears to be a great 
error to make two persons of them, as is done by 
Calmet and others. The Abishalom who was 
the father of this Maacah is called Absalom in 
2 Chron. xi. 20, 21, and is generally supposed by 
the Jews to have been Absalom the son of David ; 
which seems not improbable, seeing that Reho- 
boam’s other two wives were of his father’s family 
(2 Chron. xi. 18). But Josephus says that she 
was the daughter of Tamar, the daughter of Ab- 
salom ( Antiq . viii. 10. 1), and consequently his 
granddaughter. This seems not unlikely [Abi- 
jah]. It would appear that Asa's own mother 
was dead before he began to reign ; for Maacah 
bore the rank and state of queen-mother (resem- 
bling that of the Sultaness Valide among the 
Turks), the powers of which she so much abused 
to the encouragement of idolatry, that Asa com- 
menced his reforms by ‘ removing her from being 
queen, because she had made an idol in a grove ’ 
(1 Kings xv. 13 ; 2 Chron. xv. 16). 

MACCABEES. The etymology of this word 
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is too uncertain to reward the inquiries made re- 
specting it. As a family, the Maccabees com- 
menced their career of patriotic and religious 
heroism during the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiplianes, about the year n.c. 1G7. At this time 
the aged Mattathias, a descendant of the Asmo- 
naeans, and his five sons, inhabited the town of 
Modin, to which place Antiochus sent certain of 
his officers with instructions to erect an altar for 
heathen sacrifices, and to engage the inhabitants 
in the celebration of the most idolatrous and 
superstitious rites. The venerable Mattathias 
openly declared his resolution to oppose the 
orders of the tyrant, and one of the recreant Jews 
approaching the altar which had been set up, he 
rushed upon him, and slew him with his own 
hand. II is part thus boldly taken, lie called his 
sons and his friends around him, and immediately 
fled to the mountains, inviting all to follow him 
who had any zeal for God arid the law. A small 
band of resolute and devoted men was thus 
formed, and the governor of the district saw 
reason to fear that a general insurrection would 
he the consequence of their proceeding. By a 
sudden attack directed against them on the Sab- 
bath, when lie knew the strictness of their prin- 
ciples would not allow them to take measures for 
their defence, he threw them into disorder, and 
slew about a thousand of their number, consisting 
of men, women, and children. 

Warned by this event, and yielding to the 
necessity of their present condition, Mattathias 
and his sons determined that for the future they 
would defend themselves on t lie Sabbath in the 
same manner as on other days. The mountain- 
hold of the little band was now guarded more 
cautiously than before. Fresh adherents to the 
holy cause were continually flocking in ; and in 
a few months the party found itself sullicieutly 
strong to make attacks upon the towns and vil- 
lages of tin* neighbourhood, throwing down the 
heathen altars, and punishing the reprobates who 
had taken part with the enemies of God. 

By the death of Mattathias, the leadership of 
tin* party devolved upon his son Judas Macea- 
baois, whose worth and heroic courage pointed 
him out as most capable of carrying on the enter- 
prise thus nobly begun. Judas lost no time in 
attacking the enemy. lie made himself master 
of several towns, which he fortified and garrisoned. 
Apollonius, general of the army in Samaria, 
hastened to stop the progress of the insurgent*. 
Judas met him on the way, joined battle with 
him, slew him, and muled his urmy. The 
same success attended him in his encounter with 
Sernn, general of the Syrians; and it now became 
evident to Aiitinelms that the Jewish nation 
would soon be delivered from his yoke, unless 
lie proceeded against them w ith a mure formidable 
force. \\ bile, therefore, he himself went into 
Persia to recruit his treasures, Lysias, whom he 
left os regent at home, sent an urmy into JmUeu, 
composed of forty thousand foot and seven thou- 
sand eavalry. This powerful array was further 
increased by auxiliaries from the provinces, and 
by bands of Jews, who dreaded nothing more tli in 
the triumph of thine virtuous men of their own 
nation, who wen* struggling to save it fiom r» pro- 
bation. So unequal did the forces of Judas 
appear to mi encounter with such mi iirm\, that 
m addressing his followers lie urged those among 


them who had any esjrecial reason to love the 
present world to retire at once; while to those 
who remained he pointed out the promises of God 
as the best support of their courage and fidelity. 
By a forced march he reached a portion of the 
enemy encamped at Kinmaus, while utterly un- 
prepared for his approach. Complete success 
attended this hold proceeding. The several parts 
of the hostile army were successively put to flight, 
a splendid booty was secured, and Judas gained 
a position which made e\en the most [ouerful of 
his opponents tremble. Another and more nume- 
rous army was sent against him the following 
year, hut with no better success. At the head of 
ten thousand determined followers. Judas defeated 
the army of Lysias, consisting of sixty thousand. 
A way was thereby opened for his progress to 
Jerusalem, whither he immediately hastened, with 
the devout purpose of purifying the temple and 
restoring it to its former glory. The solemn reli- 
gious rites having been pn funned which were 
necessary to the cleansing of the sacred edifice, 
the Festival of the Purification was instituted, 
and added to the number of the other national 
festivals of more ancient date. 

Judas had full occupation for his courage and 
j ability in repelling the incursions of those iniine- 
I rons foes who dreaded the restoration of order and 
religion. But every day added to his sncce^es*. 
Having overthrown the Syrian commanders suit 
against him, he occupied Samaria, made himself 
master of the strong city of Hebron. of A/otiu, anti 
other important places, taking signal vengeancei n 
flie people of Joppa and Jamnri, who had trea- 
cherously plotted the de.strucliuii of mumiuus 
faithful Jews. 

Antiochus Epiplianes was succeeded by Anti- 
ochus Knpator. At lirst this j rintv acted towards 
the Jews with moderation and tolerance. But lie 
soon afterwards invaded Jml < a w ith a |»owiifiil 
army, and was only induced to make ]*are with 
Maccuhams by the fears which In* « iiiiutabied <*f 
a rival aspirant to the throne. His cant inn did 
not save him. He was put to death b\ his own 
nude, Demetrius, who, obtaining the throne ef 
Syria, moth 1 peace with Jinlu*, but t*>ok |k*'< i ii 
of the citadel of Jerusalem, width was ormj* **d 
by his general. Nieanor. and a U*d\ ef troop*. 
Tnis state of things was not allowed lo ket 1 aiir. 
Demetrius listened to the Tei*orts of Nift4ii*r'« 
enemies, and tlireitiDed to deprive him ef lit 
eommand unless he could disprove t «• *u « hm* «u 
that he had enteied into a 1* igue w ub JmL*. mid 
was betraying the interest* of 1 ms \nr /u 
Nieanor immediately took moemrs to *ot*fv 
Demetrius, and Judas mw it p* *«iry t« «<**;:# 
from Jerusalem, anil put Inneelt m \ |**» , nr » I 

defence. A Little t • - »k | 1 e * in w * ’i - 

footed his tnnnv. \n u n • o *fU* 

at lit tli boron, win- if li* w pm 4 * ii \' f tuoMUi 
Nic.mor him* If tell in t 1 Lit‘b\ mid ' ^*d 
Mild riiht bind wo* •**»t e e . t •* *|> - • * to 

JeiiiMlrm But the f* i * if Ln^i «■ 
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Simon and Jonathan, the brothers of Judas, 
rallied around them the bravest of their com- 
panions, and took up a strong position in the 
neighbourhood of Tekoa. Jonathan proved him- 
self a worthy successor of his heroic brother, and 
skilfully evaded the first attack of Bacchides, the 
Syrian general. For two years after this, the 
brothers were left in tranquillity, and they esta- 
blished themselves in a little fortress called Beth- 
tasi, situated among the rocks near Jericho. The 
skill and resolution with which they pursued 
their measures rendered them formidable to the 
enemy ; and the state of affairs in Syria some 
time after obliged Demetrius to make Jonathan 
the general of his forces in Judaea, and to invest 
him with the authority of governor of Jerusalem. 
To this he was compelled by the rivalry of Alex- 
ander Balas ; but his policy was too late to 
secure the attachment of his new ally. Jonathan 
received offers from Alexander to support his 
interests among the Jews, and the higli-priesthood 
was the proffered reward. The invitation was 
accepted ; and Jonathan became the first of the 
Asmonaean line through which the high-priesthood 
was so long transmitted. Alexander Balas left 
nothing undone which might tend to secure the 
fidelity of Jonathan. He gave him a high rank 
among the princes of his kingdom, and adorned 
him with a purple robe. Jonathan continued to 
enjoy his prosperity till the year b.c. 143, when 
he fell a victim to the treachery of Trypho, who 
aspired to the Syrian throne. He was succeeded 
by his brother Simon, who confirmed the Jews in 
their temporary independence; and in the year b.c. 
141 they passed a decree whereby the dignity of 
the high-priesthood and of prince of the Jews was 
rendered hereditary in the family of Simon. He 
fell a victim to the treachery of his son-in-law, 
Ptolemy, governor of Jericho; but was succeeded 
by his son, the celebrated John Hyrcanus, who 
possessed the supreme authority above thirty 
years, and at his death left it to be enjoyed by 
his son Aristobulus, who, soon after his accession 
to power, assumed the title of king. This dignity 
continued to be enjoyed by descendants of the 
Asmonean family till the year b.c. 34, when it 
ceased with the downfall of Antigonus, who, con- 
quered by Herod and the Romans, was put to 
death by the common executioner. — H. S. 

MACCABEES, BOOKS OF [Apocrypha] 
(Gr. M aKKaficuoi), a name usually supposed to 
have been cabbalistically derived from ’QSD 

(Makkabi), the initial letters of 
mrr (‘who among the gods is like Jehovah?’), 
the motto on the Jewish standard in the war with 
the Syrians. The books of Maccabees are the 
titles of certain Jewish histories containing prin- 
cipally the details of the heroic exploits referred 
to in the preceding article. It lias been, how- 
ever, maintained in our more critical age, that 
according to the etymology here assigned, the 
name ought to be written Maxaficuoi with a x- 
The word is therefore with more probability sup- 
posed to be derived from *QpD, 4 a hammer’ or 
‘ mallet,’ a word expressive of the prowess of Judas 
Maccabseus, or the hammerer . For other deri- 
vations of this word, and of Asmonceans , see 
Hottinger’s Thesaiums Pliilologicus , p. 516. 

There were in all four books (to which some 
add a fifth) known to the ancients, of which three 
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are ''still read in the eastern, and two in the 
western church. Of these the third is the first in 
order of time. We shall, however, to avoid con- 
fusion, speak of them in the order in which they 
are commonly enumerated. 

The First Book of Maccabees contains a 
lucid and authentic history of the undertakings 
of Antiochus Epiphanes against the Jews, from 
the year b.c. 175 to the death of Simon Macca- 
baeus, b.c. 135. This history is confessedly of 
great value. Although its brevity, observes De 
Wette (see 1 Macc. i. 6; viii. 7; xii), renders it 
in some instances unsatisfactory, defective, and 
uncritical, and occasionally extravagant, it is 
upon the whole entitled to credit, chronologically 
accurate, and advantageously distinguished above 
all other historical productions of this period 
(. Einleitung in die Apokryfe Bucher , § 299). 
It is the second book in order of time. 

Language of the First Book. — There is little 
question that this book was written in Hebrew, 
although the original is now lost. The Greek 
version abounds in Hebraisms and errors of 
translation. Origen ( apud Eusebium , Eccl. Hist. 
vi. 25) gives it a Hebrew title, ^apfirjd 'lapfiave 

eA, bn ’OH lb nnx>, £ the prince of the temple, 
the prince of the sons of God,’ or according to 

others ‘the scourge of the rebels 

of God.’ Jerome ( Prolog . Galeat .) says that he 
had seen the Hebrew original. There is a Chal- 
dee work still extant, published by Bartolocci 
(i. 383), which Hengstenberg ( Beitr . 1) main- 
tains to be the work referred to by Origen 
and Jerome. Kennicott, however (Diss. 2), 
observes that this work differs materially from 
the present Greek. There is a Hebrew version of 
the Chaldee extant, which is also published by 
Bartolocci ( ut supra), with a Latin translation. 
This work is said by Wolfius (Bib. Hist.) to be 
still found in the Jewish ritual, and to be read 
by the Jews at the feast of Dedication. Fabricius 
(Cod. Apoc.) has reprinted Bartolocci’s Latin 
version. Wagenseil discovered a copy in Mora- 
via, and there is a MS. Hebrew roll of the same 
in the library of St. Sepulchre’s in Dublin. 

Author and Age. — Of the author nothing is 
known ; but he must have been a Palestinian Jew, 
who wrote some considerable time after the death 
of Simon Maccabaeus, and even of Hyrcanus, 
and made use of several written, although chiefly 
of traditionary, sources of information. At the 
same time it is not impossible that the author was 
present at several of the events which he so gra- 
phically describes. 

Versions. — The Greek text of the Alexandrine 
version is the original of all the others now extant. 
This text was that made use of by Josephus. 
The Latin version of the Vulgate is that in use 
before the time of Jerome, who did not translate 
the book. There is also a Syrian version, which 
has been printed in the Polyglotts. 

The Second Book of Maccabees (the third 
in order of time) is a work of very interior cha- 
racter to the first. It is an abridgment of a more 
ancient work, written by a Jew named Jason, who 
lived at Cyreiie in Africa, comprising the principal 
transactions of the Jews which occurred during 
the reigns of Seleucus IV., Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and Antiochus Eupator. It partly goes over the 
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same ground with the first hook, but commences 
ten or twelve years earlier, and embraces in all a 
period of fifteen years. It doe3 not appear that 
the author of either saw the other's work. The 
second book of Maccabees is divided into two 
unconnected parts. It commences with a letter 
from the citizens of Jerusalem and Judaea to the 
Greek Jews in Egypt, written b.c. 123 (which 
refers to a former letter written to the same, b.c. 
143, acquainting them of their sufferings), and 
informs them that their worship was now restored, 
and that they were celebrating the Feast of Dedi- 
cation. The second part (ii. 18) contains a still 
more ancient letter, written b.c. 159, to the priest 
Aristohulus, the tutor of King Ptolemy, recount- 
ing, besides some curious matter, the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The third part contains the 
preface, in which the author states that he is about 
to epitomise the live hooks of Jason. The work 
commences with the attack of Heliodorns on the 
temple, and closes with the death of Nicanor, a 
period of fifteen years. The history supplies some 
blanks in the first hook ; hut the letters prefixed 
to it contradict some of the facts recorded in the 
body of the work, and are consequently supj>osed 
to have been added by another hand. Neither 
are the letters themselves considered genuine, and 
they were probably written long after the death of 
Nicanor, and even of John Ilyrcaniis. This book 
gives a different account of the place and manner 
of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes from that 
contained in the first book. 

The narrative, as J)e VVetle observes, abounds in 
miraculous adventures (iii. 25, sq. ; v. 2; xi. 8; 
xv. 12), historical and chronological errors (x. 3, 
sq. comp, with 1 Macc. iv. 52, i. 20-29; xi. I 
comp, with 1 Macc. iv. 2S, sq. ; xi ii. 21, sq., 
comp, with 1 Macc. vi. 31, sq. ; iv. 13. comp, 
with 1 Macc. viii.), extraordinary and arbitrary 
embellishments (vi. 18, sq.; vi i. 27, sq. ; ix. 19- 
27 ; xi. 1G-38), affected descriptions (iii. 1 1, sq. ; 

v. 1 1, sq.), and moinlising reflections (v. 17, sq. ; 

vi. 12, sq. ; ix. 8, sq.). For a solution of the 
chronological discrepancy between it and the first 
book (comp. 1 Macc. vi. 20, with 2 Macc. xiii. 
1), set' Auctoritas utriusque l Ah. Macc., p. 129, 
&c.; John's Antiq . ii. 1.32-8; Michael is on 1 
Macc. x. 21 ; ami Berlholdl, viii. 1079). Tin* 
embellishments are those of the epitomiser. The 
letters in xi. 10, &<*., are most probably genuine. 

Author find Aye . — We are not aware when 
either Jason himself or his epitomiser lived. S. 
G. Ilasse, who published a German translation 
of this book, at Jena, in 178(1, Mip|n»eM it to have 
been written n.c. 150, by the author of the Book 
of \\ isdoni. John refers the age of the epitomiser 
to Nome time previous to the middle of the hist 
ceiitmy before the birth of Christ, and l)e Welle 
maintains that Jason must ha\e written a consi- 
derable time after the year li.r. K»l. This Umk 
is HUppnsed to be that refern d to by ('Innem 
Ah'vandrmus (Stromata) as Ma/cKa/lcuVu’F 'Kiti- 
Top/;. The mode of computation ditlers from 
that in the first hook, in which it take* place 
after the Jewish manner. 

Lanyuaye and ) V/mi'o/ij. — J erome (Pro/# a/, 
(talent.) observes tli.it the phraseology of tins liook 
evinces a Greek original. The elegance and | only 
of the style have misled some j>ersoii« into the 
Mippoiit ion that its author was JiKophus. The 
Latin version (which is ante 1 1 icrony mian I i« a 
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free translation from the Greek. The Syriac is also 
from the Greek, but is not always exact. The 
Arabic appears to l>e a compilation from the 
Greek books of Maccabees, and from the history 
appended to the vvoiks of Josephus. 1 here have 
been two books of Maccabees found among the 
Chinese Jews ; hut whether they are the same with 
ours is doubtful. 

In the celebrated theses of the Jesuit Professors 
Less and Hamelius, which were condemned by 
the theological faculties of Louvain and Dot mi 
in 15SG, and which consisted in denying the 
necessity of universal verbal inspiration, as well 
as the immediate inspiration of every truth or 
sentence contained in Scripture, it is worthy of 
remark that this hook is introduced in illustration 
of the third thesis, which is as follows : — 4 Any 
hook, such as the Second Book of Maccabees , 
written hv human industry, vv it bout the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, becomes Holy Scripture, if the 
Holy Spirit afterwards testifies to its containing 
nothing false.' The truth of these theses how- 
ever, was advocated by Cornelius a Kipide, 
Suarez, Bonfrere, Bellarmine, Hurt, Du Pm, 
Calmet, and Richard Simon (Henderson, On In- 
spiration, lect. i. p. G5). 

Tin: Tiiiud Book of Maccaiikf.s, still 
read in the Greek church, and contained in 
the Alexandrian and Vatican MSS. A. \ B. is, 
as litis been already observ ed, the first m order of 
time. It contains an account if the ]>er'«cuti n 
of the Egyptian Jews by Ptolemy Pluhjater, 
who is said to have proceeded to Jtrunilnn after 
his victory at Rapliia over AntioHius the (treat, 
n.c. 217, and after sacrificing in the temple, to 
have attempted to force his way into the H< lv of 
Holies, when he was prostrated and ni»d» red 
motionless by an invisible bond. I ]n»ii Ins re- 
turn to Egypt, he revenged himself by shutting 
up the Jews in the II i pjHidrome, and r\|***nig 
them to lie crushed Ixneath the frrt of eh j ant*. 
This L Nik contains an account of their did iter- 
ance by divine iuterjxisiiion. It is nnttrer m 
jKiint of date to the MaccaUeuii jxtiimI, and \im* 
received its designation from a ctner.il rem in- 
blanee to the two first IknAs in t r In r ue dto- 
racter of the net ions wlmh it <hsrnL«. fuel 
( ( *o//i;/i< ntan/ i oh** rv» s ti nt thu U* k i« lvject# i 
as aj»ocr\ j 1ml in the I#at in ( linn ‘i ; i**t, t v « r, 

as not containing a true history, b it *« l •* 1- • g 

inspired, as he consult m the tint tw*» U* It U> l«. 

It is i>cv rrthelo i regtuded by l)r Writ • * a 

tasteless fable, arid not w ith**aiiftl*ntf th' i* \ mi 
which it roiitaiin of an annual f*s-t'\4 f , * 
sideml hv him n im**t | "Lil lv ii •>' y 

historical foundation. lb. Mrioin //**f W H# 
J( in i ih’sci ihes it ns a ’ r* n- o *'• * v . I u . 
is a similar n hit ion hi the laim vtwi »i hv l( 

lillU« of the N||| plritlrli! t* Ji** ' * *, w I i 

Write considers, ulf * i a u > *• \ \* {VirftahW 
mrratien, t«» appr - n irt r I * l» * huh Ia*o 

the thud Lx k of Ma i 1 — * J — »• *• *- 

1 1 v e is | I.k t d tiff v v f a- s i^it *..> f* ♦ p» ► ■ n t 

Pliiloiurt er , hut r i t »\ P‘.\* * 
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is a N\r i v*oui«i *ii n P vi* 1 . 
am o ut 1 at ii tr^mlat I *• 1 
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us. The work does not appear either in the 
MSS. or early printed editions of the Vulgate, 
and is first found in Latin in the edition of 
Frobenius (153S). There was an English ver- 
sion by Walter Lynne (1550), which was after- 
wards appended, with some corrections, to Day's 
folio Bible (1551). It was again translated by 
Whiston {Authentic Documents , 1719 and 1727) 
and afterwards by Crutvvell ( Bible , 1785), and 
again by Dr. Cotton {Five Books of Maccabees , 
1832). There is a French translation by Calmet, 
appended to his commentary. The version of 
3 Maccabees (and of 3 and 4 Esdras), which is 
found in some German Bibles since Luther’s 
time, was by Daniel Cramer. Luther himself 
only translated the first two books. 

The Fourth Book of Maccabees, which is 
also found in the Alexandrian and Vatican 
manuscripts, is generally supposed to be the same 
with the Supremacy of Reason , attributed to 
Josephus, with which it for the most part accords. 
It consists of an inflated amplification of the 
history of the martyrdom of Eleazar, and of the 
seven brothers, whose torments and death, with 
that of their mother, form the subject of 2 
Macc. ch. vi. vii. In some Greek MSS. it is 
entitled the Supre?nacy of Reason , by Josephus, 
or the Fourth Book of Maccabees , in others sim- 
ply the Fourth Book of Maccabees. It is found 
in the Greek Bibles printed at Basle in 1545, 
and at Francfort in 1597, where it is entitled 
The Book of Josippos (Josephus) on the Macca- 
bees. It bears the same title in several other 
MSS. Philostratus {Hist. Eccles.), Jerome {De 
Script. Eccles. and lib. 2 cont. Relay. ), and 
Eusebius {Hist. Eccles . iii. 10), ascribe this work 
to Josephus. Eusebius {l. c.) describes it as a 
‘ work of no mean execution, entitled the Supre - 
macy of Reason , and by some Maccabaicum , 
because it contains the conflicts of those Jews who 
contended manfully for the true religion, as is 
related in the books called Maccabees.’ St. 
Gregory Nazianzen {Orat. de Maccab .), St. Am- 
brose {De Vita Beatu , lib. ii. c. 10, 11, 12), St. 
Chrysostom {IIomiL ii. in Sand. Maccabceos), 
and even St. Jerome ( Epist . 100), in their eulo- 
gies of the consistency of the Maccabaean mar- 
tyrs, have evidently drawn their descriptions from 
the fourth book. The details given by St. Jerome 
of their sufferings, such as the breaking of their 
bodies on the wheel, the history of which, he 
adds, is read throughout the churches of Christ, 
are not found in the second book. 

Calmet {Preface to the Fourth Book of Mac- 
cabees') has pointed out several contradictions 
between this and the second book, as well as the 
books of Moses, together with some opinions de- 
rived from the Stoics, such as the equality of 
crimes; which, he supposes, together with its 
tedious descriptions, have consigned it to the rank 
of an Apocryphal book. 

The fourth book was printed by Dr. Grabe 
from the Alexandrian MS. in the British Mu- 
seum. There is a French translation by Calmet 
(i Commentary ), and an English one by Dr. Cotton 
{Five Books of Maccabees, 1832). 

What has been called the Fifth book of Mac- 
cabees is now extant only in the Arabic and 
Syriac languages. It was first published, as the 
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supposed fourth book, in the Paris Polyglott, with 
a Latin version. Before this, Sixtus of Sienna 
had published an account of a Greek MS. 
containing the history of the pontificate of John 
Hy rcanus, which he had seen in the library 
of Sanctes Pagnini at Lyons, and which he 
persuaded himself and others to be the long- 
lost fourth book so often referred to in the an- 
cient church. This unique MS., however, soon 
after perished in the flames which consumed the 
library of Pagnini. Josephus remained as the 
sole authority for the history of these times. 
The Arabic work, however, above referred to, 
and which had the appearance of being a version 
from the Greek, bore such a resemblance to the 
lost MS. of Pagnini, commencing with the 
same words, ‘ After the death of Simon, his son 
John was made high-priest in his place,’ that Le 
Jay, the editor, had no hesitation in printing it 
as the Fourth book of Maccabees. Calmet, how- 
ever, has advanced several reasons to show that 
this was not, in fact, the genuine fourth book. 
The whole Arabic history was translated into 
French by Banbrun in his edition of the Bible. 
Calmet has limited himself to the translation of 
seven chapters, or that portion which accords 
with what had been taken by Sixtus of Sienna 
for the fourth book of Maccabees. This is pre- 
ceded in the Arabic by nineteen, and followed by 
thirty-two chapters. 

It is described in the Paris Polyglott as being 
derived from a Hebrew original, in which cha- 
racter it also accords with the Greek MS. of 
Pagnini. From the Paris Polyglott it found its 
way into the London. Dr. Cotton has given a 
translation of the Latin version which first ap- 
peared in the Paris Polyglott. 

Author , Age , and Subject. — It is impossible to 
ascertain the author, who coidd scarcely have 
been Josephus, as he disagrees in many things with 
that historian (Calmet’s Preface ). Calmet sup- 
poses that the original Hebrew may have consisted 
of ancient annals, but that the Greek or Arabic 
translator must have lived after the destruction 
of the temple by the Romans (see 5 Macc. ix. ; 
xxi.). To Samaria he gives its mere modern 
name of Sebaste, and to Sichem that of Neapolis. 

The work consists of a history of Jewish 
affairs, commencing with the attempt on the 
treasury at Jerusalem by Heliodorus, and ending 
with the tragic fate of the last of the Asmonsean 
princes, and with the inhuman execution by 
Herod of his noble and virtuous wife Mariamne, 
and of his two sons. This history thus fills up 
the chasm to the birth of Christ. 

Dr. Cotton has pointed out among the ‘ re- 
markable peculiarities’ found in this book the 
phrases, 6 Peace be unto thee,’ and ‘ God be 
merciful to them/ showing that the practice of 
prayer for the dead was at this time prevalent. 
But the most remarkable passage in reference to 
this subject is 2 Macc. xii. 40-45, where Judas 
forwards to Jerusalem 2000. or according to the 
Syriac 3000, and according to the Vulgate 
12,000, drachmas of silver, to make a sin-offering 
for the Jews slain in action, on whose persons 
were found things consecrated to idols, which 
they had sacrilegiously plundered in violation of 
the law of Moses (Deut. vii. 25, 26). The author 
of the book remarks that it was a holy and good 
thought to pray for the dead, which, he observes, 
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would have been superfluous, had there been no 
resurrection. Grot ins (in loc .) supposes that this 
practice commenced after the exile, when the 
Jews had learned from the prophets Ezekiel and 
Daniel a distinct notion of a future state (see 
Bartolocci’s Riblioth . Rabbin, ii. 250; Basnage, 
Hist. desJuifs , iii. 1. 32, &c.). Cal met observes 
that, according to the notions of the Jews and 
some of the Christian Fathers, the pains of hell 
for those who died in mortal sin (as appears to 
have been the case of these Jews) were alleviated 
by the prayers and alms of the living (Augustine, 
De Fide , Spe , et Charitatc , ch. 110), if not entirely 
removed ; and cites a passage from a very an- 
cient Christian Liturgy to the same effect. This 
learned commentator supposes that the ancient 
and Catholic practice of prayer for the dead had 
its origin in this usage of the Jews, although he 
admits it to be a distinct thing from the doctrine 
of purgatory as held in the Roman Church. As, 
however, it is intimated in ver. 45 that this mercy 
was reserved for those who died piously, which 
could not be predicated of persons who had died 
in mortal sin, he conjectures that Judas might 
have charitably presumed that they had repented 
before death, or that there were other extenuating 
circumstances unknown to us, which attended the 
character of their offence, and rendered them lit 
objects for the divine mercy. 

Church Authority of Maccabees. — The first 
two books of Maccabees have been at all times 
treated with a very high degree of respect in the 
Christian Church. Origen (apnd Eiiscbium ), 
professing to give a catalogue of the twenty-two 
canonical books, of which, however, be actually 
enumerates only twenty-one, adds, 4 besides, there 
are the Maccabees.' This has given rise to the 
notion that he intended to include these books in 
the canon, while others have observed that he has 
omitted the minor prophets from his catalogue. 
In his preface to the Psalms he excludes the two 
books of Maccabees from the books of Holy 
Scripture, but in his Princip. (ii. 1), and in his 
Comment, ad Rom. ch. v., he speaks of them as 
inspired, and as of equal authority with the other 
books. St. Jerome says that the Church does not 
acknowledge them as canonical, although he 
elsewhere cites them as Holy Scripture {Com. ad 
Isa. xxiii.; ad Eccl. vii., ix. ; ad Dan. viii.). 
Bellarmine ( De Vcrbo Dei ) acknowledges that 
these, with the other deutero-canonical books, are 
rejected by Jerome, as they had not been then deter- 
mined by any general council. Vicenzi, however 
(In trod, in Scrip. Deuterocan .), maintains that 
Jerome only hesitates to receive them ( Sanctus 
dubitat ). St. Augustine (De Civit . Dei ) observes 
that the 4 books of Maccabees were not found in 
the canonical -Scriptures, but in those which not 
the Jews, but the Church, holds for canonical, on 
account of the passions of certain martyrs.’ The 
first councils which included them in the canon- 
ical Scriptures were those of Hippo and Car- 
thage ; the first council professing itself to be 
general, which is said to have adopted them, was 
that of Ferrara or Florence in the year 1139; but 
the supposed canon of this council which contains 
them is by others said to be a forgery (see Rainoldi 
Ccnsnra Lib. Apoc. y 1611, and Cosin's History of 
the Canoii, ch. xvi). However this may be, we 
have already seen [DEirrEROCANONrcAi.] that 
they were received with the other books by the 
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Council of Trent. Basnage, cited by Lardner 
( Credibility ), thinks that the word 4 Canonical ’ 
may be supposed to be used here [by the coun- 
cils of Hippo and Carthage] loosely, so as to 
comprehend not only those books which are ad- 
mitted as a rule of faith, but those which are 
esteemed useful, and may be publicly read for 
the edification of the people, in contradistinction 
to such books as were entirely rejected. This is 
also the opinion of the Roman Catholic Professor 
Jalin ( Introd . § 29), who expresses himself in 
nearly the same words. Dr. Lardner conceives 
that Augustine also, unless he would contradict 
himself, must be understood to have used the 
word in the same sense. De Wette (Einlcitnng , 
§ 25) observes that as the Jewish Scriptures could 
only be read in the Alexandrian version, the 
early Christian writers frequently cite the apo- 
cryphal as if they were canonical writings, to 
which effect he furnishes many examples ; and his 
translator adds that the most celebrated teachers 

of the second and third centuries regard 

them with the same esteem as the canonical writ- 
ings, of which lie observes that the books of Mac- 
cabees are among those most often appealed to. 
De Wette ( l . c .) supposes that at the end of the 
fourth century the word ‘canon’ included the 
collateral idea of an ecclesiastical decision. It 
is remarkable that the ancient writers of the 
Greek church uniformly rejected from the canon 
all books written in the Greek language, in 
which they were followed in the west by Hilary 
and Jerome, while others continued to use all 
the books contained in the Alexandrian version. 
Dr. Cotton is astonished that 4 a Roman Catholic 
at least should not have bowed with implicit de- 
ference to the recorded judgment of St. Jerome, 
to whom he owns himself indebted for his Bible 
not recollecting that the authority of St. Augustine 
was at all times greater in the Western church 
than that of St. Jerome. 

It has been supposed by some that the Egyptian 
Jews had a peculiar canon distinct from the 
Hebrew ; but the utmost that can be said is, that 
the latter books were held in higher esteem among 
the Hellenist than among the Palestinian Jews. 
Bertholdt thinks that the apocryphal books were 
treated by the Egyptian Jews rather as an appen- 
dix to the canon than as a part of it, and were 
therefore placed, not m, but beside the canon ; 
but that the ancient Christians, not being ac- 
quainted with Hebrew, considered all the books 
of the Alexandrian codex as genuine and sacred, 
and made the same use of the Apocrypha and of 
the Hebrew canon. 

The ancient Greek catalogues sometimes enu- 
merate four, sometimes three, and at other times 
only two books of Maccabees. There are three 
books of Maccabees cited in the 81th of the 
apostolic canons. Theodoret {in Dan. xi. 7) 
cites the third book as Iloly Scripture. The 
author of the Synopsis Seri pi new enumerates 
four books of Maccabees among the ant ilcyo menu 
of the Old Testament. Nicephoros cites three 
only in the same class. Eusebius (Chronicon) 
merely observes that the third book is placed out 
of its chronological order. Philostorgins (Ecclcs. 
Hist.) a. j). 425, highly esteems the first book of 
Maccabees; the second does not appear to him 
to have been the work of the same author. The 
third he calls a 4 monstrous production,’ having 
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nothing similar to the first book. There are four 
books of Maccabees named in ancient catalogues 
given by Coblerius as among the books not of 
the Seventy . Three books of Maccabees are 
received with equal authority in the Greek 
church. 

It is remarkable that although the Anglican 
church has received the canon of St. Jerome 
(art. vi.), she has prescribed no lessons to be read 
from either of the books of Maccabees [Esther, 
Esdras, Deuterocanonical] which she has 
appended to the Old Testament. In John x. 22, 
there is a marginal reference in the authorized 
version to 1 Macc. iv. 59, and in Heb. xi. 35, 
36, there are references to 2 Macc. vi. 18, 19; 
to vii. 7, &c., and to vii. 1-7. 

In the order of the books in the Codex Alexan- 
drinus [Deuterocanonical], the reader will 
observe the position which the four books of Mac- 
cabees occupy. In the Vatican Codex Tobit 
and Judith are placed between Nehemiah and 
Esther; Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus follow Can- 
ticles ; Baruch and Lamentations are placed 
after Jeremiah, and the four books of Maccabees 
close the canon. — W. W. 

MACEDONIA (MajceWfa), a country lying 
to the north of Greece Proper, having on the east 
Thrace and the ^Egaean Sea, on the west the Adri- 
atic and Illyria, on the north Dardania and Maesia, 
and on the south Thessaly and Epirus. The country 
is supposed to have been first peopled by Chittim 
or Kittim, a son of Javan (Gen. x. 4) [Nations, 
Dispersion of] ; and in that case it is probable 
that the Macedonians are sometimes intended 
when the word Chittim occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment. Macedonia was the original kingdom of 
Philip and Alexander, by means of whose vic- 
tories the name of the Macedonians became cele- 
brated throughout the East, and is often used for 
the Greeks in Asia generally (Esth. Apoc. xviii. 
10, 14 ; 2 Macc. viii. 20). The rise of the great 
empire formed by Alexander is described by the 
prophet Daniel under the emblem of a goat with 
one horn (Dan. viii. 3-8). As the horn was a 
general symbol of power, and as the oneness of 
the horn implies merely the unity of that power, 
we are not prepared to go the lengths of some 
over-zealous illustrators of Scripture, who argue 
that if a one-horned goat were not a recognised 
symbol of Macedonia we should not be entitled 
to conclude that Macedonia was intended. We 
hold that there could be no mistake in the mat- 
ter, whatever may have been the usual symbol 
of Macedonia. It is, however, curious and inter- 
esting to know that Daniel did describe Mace- 
donia under its usual symbol, as coins still exist 
in which that country is represented under the 
figure of a one-horned goat. There has been 
much discussion on this subject — more curious 
than valuable — but the kernel of it lies in this 
fact. The particulars may be seen in Murray's 
Truth of Revelation Illustrated , and in the article 
Macedonia , in Taylor's Calmet. 

When subdued by the Romans under Paulus 
yEmilius (b.c. 108), Macedonia was divided into 
four provinces ; but afterwards (b.c. 142) the 
whole of Greece was divided into two great 
provinces, Macedonia and Achaia [Greece, 
Aciiaia]. Macedonia therefore constituted a Ro- 
man province, governed by a proconsul ( provincia 


proconsular is ; Tacit. Anna l. i. 76 ; Suet. Claud . 
26), in the time of Christ and his Apostles. 

The Apostle Paul being summoned in a vision, 
while at Troas, to preach the Gospel in Macedonia, 
proceeded thither, and founded the churches of 
Thessalonica and Philippi (Acts xvi. 9), a.d. 55. 
This occasions repeated mention of the name, 
either alone (Acts xviii. 5 ; xix. 21 ; Rom. xv. 26 ; 

2 Cor. i. 16; xi. 9 ; Phil. iv. 15), or along with 
Achaia (2 Cor. ix. 2 ; 1 Thess. i. 8). The prin- 
cipal cities of Macedonia were Amphipolis, Thes- 
salonica, Pella, and Pelagonia (Liv. xlv. 29); 
tire towns of the province named in the New 
Testament, and noticed in the present work, are 
Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Neapolis, Apollonia, 
and Beroea. 

MACHPELAH twofold, double; 

Sept. 5f7rAous), the name of the plot of ground 
containing the cave which Abraham bought of 
Ephron the Hittite for a family sepulchre (Gen. 
xxiii. 9, 17) [Hebron]. 

MADAI (HD ; Sept. M adol), third son of 
Japhet (Gen. x. 2), from whom the Medes, & c., 
are supposed to have descended [Gog ; Nations, 
Dispersion of]. 

MADMANNAH (flSDnD; Sept. Mafipnvd), 
a city of Simeon (Josh. xv. 31), very far south 
towards Gaza (1 Cliron. ii. 49), which in the 
first distribution of lands had been assigned to 
Judah. Eusebius and Jerome identify it with 
a town of their time, called Menois, near the city 
of Gaza ( Onomast . p. 89). 

MADMENAH (fUD^D ; Sept. MaSejBipcQ, 
a town only named in Isa. x. 31, where it is ma- 
nifestly placed between Nob and Gibeah. It 
is generally confounded with the preceding, which 
is much too far southward to suit the context. 

MAGDALA (McvySaAa), a town mentioned 
in Matt. xv. 39, and the probable birthplace of 
Mary Magdalene, i. e . Mary of Magdala. It 
must have taken its name from a toiver or castle , 
as the name signifies. It was situated on the 
lake Gennesareth, but it has usually been placed 
on the east side of the lake, although a careful 
consideration of the route of Christ before he 
came to, and after he left, Magdala, would show 
that it must have been on its western shore. 
This is confirmed by the Jerusalem Talmud 
(compiled at Tiberias), which several times 
speaks of Magdala as being adjacent to Tiberias 
and Hamath, or the hot-springs (Lightfoot, Cho- 
rog . Cent, cap. lxxvi.). It was a seat of Jewish 
learning after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the Rabbins of Magdala are often mentioned in 
the Talmud (Lightfoot, l, c.). A small Moslem 
village, bearing the name of Mejdel, is now found 
on the shore of the lake about three miles north 
by west of Tiberias ; and although there are no 
ancient mins, the name and situation are very 
strongly in favour of the conclusion that it repre- 
sents the Magdala of Scripture. This was pro- 
i bably also the Migdal-el, in the tribe of Naphtali, 
i mentioned in Josh. xix. 38 (Burckhardt, Syria , 
> p. 559 ; Seetzen in Monat . Corresp. xviii. 349 ; 
: Fisk, Life, p. 316 ; Robinson, Researches, iii. 279). 
, MAGI. The Magi were originally one of the 
• six tribes (Herod, i. 101 ; Plin. Hist. Nat . v. 29) 
into which the nation of the Medes was divided, 
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who, like the Levites under the Mosaic institu- 
tions, were intrusted with the care of religion : an 
oilice which was held in the highest honour, gave 
the greatest influence, and which they probably 
acquired for themselves only after a long time, as 
well as many worthy ellbrts to serve their country, 
and when they had proved themselves superior to 
the rest of their brethren. Power originally has 
always excellence of some kind for its basis; 
and, since the kind of power exerted by the Magi 
was the highest on earth, as being concerned with 
religion, so is it certain that they surpassed their 
fellow-countrymen in all the liner and loftier 
points of character. As among other ancient na- 
tions, as the Egyptians, and Hebrews, for instance, 
so among the Medes, the priestly caste had not only 
religion, but the arts and all the higher culture, 
in their charge. Their name points immediately 
to their sacerdotal character (from Mag or Mog , 
which in the Pehlvi denotes c priest 1 ), either be- 
cause religion was the chief object of their atten- 
tion, or more probably because, at the first, reli- 
gion and art were so allied as to be scarcely more 
than different expressions of the same idea. 

Little in detail is known of the Magi during 
the independent existence of the Median govern- 
ment ; they appear in their greatest glory after 
the Medes were united with the Persians. This 
doubtless is owing to the general imperfection of 
the historical materials which relate to the earlier 
periods. So great, however, was the influence 
which the Magi attained under the united empire, 
that the Medes were not ill compensated for their 
loss of national independence. Under the Medo- 
Persian sway the Magi formed a sacred caste or 
college, which was very famous in the ancient 
world (Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 1. 23; Ammian. Mar- 
cell. xxiii. 6; Heeren, Ideen, i. 451 ; Schlosser, 
Universal Uebers . i. 278). Porphyry ( Abst . iv. 
16) says, ‘the learned men who are engaged 
among the Persians in the service of the Deity 
are called Magi;’ and Suidas, c Among the Per- 
sians the lovers of wisdom (( piXoaocpoi ) and the 
servants of God are called Magi.’ In the earlier 
periods of the world, science, being built alto- 
gether on appearances, comprised and sanctioned 
error as well as truth; and, when cultivated in 
close connection with a corrupt form of religion, 
could hardly fail to produce a plentiful crop of 
tares : hence divination, astrology, and magic. 
How completely the last is to be traced ulti- 
mately to the East appears from the word itself, 
derived as it is from Magi. According to Strabo 
(tom. ii. p. 1084, ed. Falcon.) the Magi practised 
diflerent sorts of divination — 1. by evoking the 
dead; 2. by cups or dishes (Joseph's divining 
cup, Gen. xliv. 5); 3. by means of water. By 
the employment of these means the Magi af- 
fected to disclose the future, to influence the 
present, and to call the past to their aid. Even 
the visions of the night they were accustomed to 
interpret, not empirically, but according to such 
established and systematic rules as a learned 
priesthood might he expected to employ (Strabo, 
xvi. p. 762; Cic. De Divin . i. 41 ; TRlian. V. If . 
n. 17). The success, however, of their efforts over 
the invisible world, as well as the holy oilice 
which they exercised, demanded in themselves 
peculiar cleanliness of body, a due regard to 
which and to the general principles of their caste 
would naturally be followed by professional 


prosperity, which in its turn conspired with pre- 
vailing superstition to give the Magi great social 
consideration, and make them of high importance 
before kings and princes (Diog. Laert. ix. 7. 2) — 
an influence which they appear to have sometimes 
abused, when, descending from the peculiar duties 
of their high office, they took part in the strife 
and competitions of politics, and found themselves 
sufficiently powerful even to overturn thrones 
(Herod, iii. 61, sq.). 

Abuses bring reform ; and the Magian religion, 
which had lost much of its original character, 
and been debased by some of the lowest elements 
of earthly passions, loudly called for a renovation, 
when Zoroaster appeared to bring about the need- 
lul change. As to the time of his appearance, and 
in general the particulars of his history, differ- 
ences of opinion prevail, after all the critical 
labour that has been expended on the subject. 
Winer ( Real-wort .) says he lived in the second 
half of the seventh century before Christ. He 
was not the founder of a new system, but the 
renovator of an old and corrupt one, being, as he 
himself intimates (Zendavesta, i. 43), the restorer 
of the word which Ormuzd had formerly revealed, 
but which the influence of Dews had degraded 
into a false and deceptive magic. To destroy 
this, and restore the pure law of’ Ormuzd, was 
Zoroaster’s mission. After much and long-con- 
tinued opposition on the part of the adherents and 
defenders of existing corruptions, he succeeded 
in his virtuous purposes, and caused his system 
eventually to prevail. The Magi, as a caste, did 
not escape from his reforming hand. He appears 
to have remodelled their institute, dividing it into 
three great classes: — 1. Herbeds, or learners; 
2. Mobeds, or masters; 3. Destur Mobeds, or 
perfect scholars (Zendav. ii. 171, 261 ). The Magi 
alone he allowed to perform the religious rites; 
they possessed the forms of prayer and worship ; 
they knew the ceremonies which availed to con- 
ciliate Ormuzd, and were obligatory in the pub- 
lic offerings (Herod, i. 132). They accordingly 
became the sole medium of communication be- 
tween the Deity and his creatures, and through 
them alone Ormuzd made his will known; none 
but them could see into the future, and they dis- 
closed their knowledge to those only who were so 
fortunate as to conciliate their good will. Hence 
t he power which the Magian priesthood possessed. 
The general belief in the trustworthiness of their 
predictions, especially when founded on astro- 
logical calculations, the all but universal custom 
of consulting the will of the divinity before en- 
tering on any important undertaking, and the 
blind faith which was reposed in all that the 
Magi did, reported, or commanded, combined to 
create for that sacerdotal caste a power, both in 
public and in private concerns, which has pro- 
bably never been exceeded. Indeed the sooth- 
sayer was a public officer, a member, if not the 
president, of the privy council in the Mcdo- Per- 
sian court, demanded alike for show, in order to 
influence the people, and for use, in order to 
guide the state. lienee the person of the monarch 
was surrounded by priests, who, in different ranks, 
and with different offices, conspired to sustain the 
throne, uphold the established religion, and con- 
ciliate or enforce the obedience of the subject. 
The fitness of the Magi for, and their usefulness 
to, ail Oriental court were not a little enhanced by 
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the pomp of their dress, the splendour of their 
ceremonial, and the number and gradation of the 
sacred associates. Well may Cyrus, in uniting 
the Medes to his Persian subjects, have adopted, 
in all its magnificent details, a priesthood which 
would go far to transfer to him the affections of 
his conquered subjects, and promote, more than 
any other thing, his own aggrandisement and that 
of his empire. Neither the functions nor the in- 
fluence of this sacred caste were reserved for pecu- 
liar, rare, and extraordinary occasions, but ran 
through the web of human life. At the break of 
day they had to chant the divine hymns. This 
office being performed, then came the daily sacri- 
fice to be offered, not indiscriminately, but to the 
divinities whose day in each case it was — an 
office therefore which none but the initiated could 
fulfil. As an illustration of the high estimation 
in which the Magi were held, it may be men- 
tioned that it was considered a necessary part 
of a princely education to have been instructed 
in the peculiar learning of their sacred order, 
which was an honour conceded to no other but 
royal personages, except in very rare and very pecu- 
liar instances (Cicero, De Divin . i. 23 ; Plutarch, 
Themist.). This Magian learning embraced 
everything which regarded the higher culture of 
the nation, being known in history under the de- 
signation of the law of the Medes and Persians. 
It comprised the knowledge of all the sacred rites, 
customs, usages, and observances, which related 
not merely to the worship of the gods, but to the 
whole private life of every worshipper of Ormuzd 
— the duties which, as such, he had to observe, 
and the punishments which followed the neglect of 
these obligations ; whence may be learnt how 
necessary the act of the priest on all occasions 
was. Under the veil of religion the priest had j 
bound himself up with the entire of public and 
domestic life. The judicial office, too, appears to 
have been, in the time of Cambyses, in the hands 
of the Magi ; for from them was chosen the college 
or bench of royal judges, which makes its appear- 
ance in the history of that monarch (Herod, iv. 
31 ; vii. 191 ; Esther i. 13). Men who held 
these offices, possessed this learning, and exerted 
this influence with the people, may have proved 
a check to Oriental despotism, no less powerful 
than constitutional, though they were sometimes 
unable to guarantee their own lives against the 
wrath of the monarch (Herod, vii. 194; Dan. ii. 
12) ; and they appear to have been well versed in 
those courtly arts by which the hand that bears 
the sword is won to protect instead of destroying. 
Thus Cambyses, wishing to marry his sister, in- 
quired of the Magi (like our Henry VIII.) if the 
laws permitted such ail union: ‘We have,’ they 
adroitly answered, ‘ no law to that effect ; but a 
law there is which declares that the king of the 
Persians may do what he pleases ’ (Heeren, Ideen , 
1; Hyde, Rel. Vet. Persamm ; Brisson, Princip. 
Pet's.). 

If we turn to the books of Scripture we find 
the import of what has been said confirmed ; and 
hence are justified in holding that the Scriptures 
have an historical worth which learning may 
illustrate, but cannot, even when guided by in- 
fidelity, invalidate, much less destroy. Let the 
book of Daniel be studied on this point. There 
the great influence of the Magi is well illustrated, 
and it is seen that their functions were not only , 


numerous, but held in the highest regard. In 
the 1st verse of the 2nd chapter, Nebuchadnezzar, 
being troubled by a dream, invokes the aid of 
none other than the magicians, and the astro- 
logers, and the sorcerers, the Chaldaeans, and the 
soothsayers (ver. 27). The precise import of 
some of these terms it may not be easy to assign ; 
but it is clear that there were various kinds of 
wise men, and it is probable that the above were 
classes belonging to one great order, which com- 
prised, under the general name of Magi, all who 
were engaged in the service of religion ; so that we 
find here an ample priesthood, a sacred college, 
graduated in rank and honour. Indeed, in Jer. 
xxxix. 3, we find this order or caste expressly so 
denominated, JD 2^1, which, in the English version, 
is given as a proper name, Rab-mag, which de- 
notes the chief of the Magi, Summus Pontifex, 
or high priest — an office to which Daniel was ele- 
vated in consequence of his skill in interpreting 
the king's dream after the established authorities 
had failed (Dan. ii. 48). The acts which accom- 
panied this appointment serve as illustrations of 
the high reverence in which the Magi were held : 
‘ Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his 
face and worshipped Daniel, and commanded 
that they should offer an oblation and sweet 
odours unto him 1 (ver. 46 ; see also ver. 48). 
From the 49th verse it would seem not unlikely 
that the administration of justice in the last resort 
belonged to this priestly order, as we know it did 
to the hierarchy of northern and more modem 
courts. 

The Magi were not confined to the Medes and 
Persians. Since they are mentioned by Herodotus 
as one of the original tribes of the Medes, they 
may have been primitively a Median priesthood. 
If so, they extended themselves into other lands. 
Possibly Magi may have been at first not the 
name of a particular tribe or priestly caste, but a 
general designation for priests or learned men ; as 
Pharaoh denoted not an individual, but generally 
king or ruler. However this may be, the Chal- 
daeans also had an organised order of Magi, a 
caste of sacerdotal scholars, which bore the name 
of ‘wise men’ (Jer. 1. 35); ‘the wise men of 
Babylon' (Dan. ii. 12), among whom Daniel is 
classed (ii. 18, 24). Among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans they were known under the name of Chal- 
daeans (Strabo, xvi. p. 762; Diog. Laert. Procetn. 
1), and also of Magi (Diog. Laert. viii. 1. 3). 
They lived scattered over the land in different 
places (Dan. ii. 14 ; Strabo, xvi. p. 739), and had 
possessions of their own. The temple of Belus 
was employed by them for astronomical observa- 
tions ; but their astronomy was connected with 
the worship of the heavenly bodies practised by 
the Babylonians (Diod. Sic. ii. 31 ; Ephraem Syr. 
Op. ii. 488 ; consult Ideler, in the Transactions 
of the Berlin Academy for 1824-5), and was 
specially directed to vain attempts to foretell the 
future, predict the fate of individuals or of com- 
munities, and sway the present, in alliance with 
augury, incantation, and magic (A.Gell.iii. 10. 9; 
xiv. 1 ; Am. Marcell, xxiii. 6 ; p. 352, ed. Bipont; 
Diod. Sic. ii. 29 ; Isa. xlvii. 9, 13 ; Dan. ii.). 

It is easy to understand how the lofty science 
(so called) of these Magi — lofty while its scholars 
surpassed the rest of the world in knowledge, and 
were the associates, the advisers, the friends, and 
the monitors of great and flourishing monarchs, 
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•of indeed successively the rulers of the world — 
might, could indeed hardly fail, as resting on no 
basis of fact or reality, in process of time, to sink 
into its own native insignificance, arid become 
either a mere bugbear to frighten the ignorant, or an 
instrument to aid the fraudulent: thus hastening 
on to the contempt into which all falsities are 
sure sooner or later to fall. The decline was 
indeed gradual ; ages passed ere it was com- 
pleted ; but as soon as it ceased to have the sup- 
port afforded by the mighty and splendid thrones 
of Asia, it began to lose its authority, which the 
progress of knowledge and the advent of Christ 
prevented it from ever regaining. Yet is it im- 
possible to contemplate this, any more than any 
other powerful system of religious influence, with- 
out emotions that are akin to admiration. Even 
in the latter days of the Roman empire, however, 
a remnant of the Magian system was found, 
though in a low and degenerate condition. The 
civilized world was overrun with magicians, not 
very much more respectable than our modern 
conjurors, who managed to delude the ignorant 
vulgar, and sometimes to ‘ carry captive ’ the 
noble and the rich, or even to sway the councils 
of princes, by pretending to a knowledge and a 
power over the occult qualities and the more 
mighty agencies of earth, heaven, and hell. They 
could interpret the language of the stars ; they 
could predict the future; they could expound 
dreams; they could cure otherwise incurable dis- 
eases ; and the skill which an individual might 
be so happy as to possess, lie, having derived it 
from some predecessor, who had again had it 
from another, himself the last in a long line of 
wise men, could, and for money or other con- 
siderations did, impart to others. Egypt and the 
East generally, Solomon, and Pharaoh were ac- 
counted the great fountains whence this much- 
esteemed knowledge and these dark mysteries 
were to be drawn (Othon. Lex . llabbin. p. 101; 
Tacit. Ann . ii. 27 ; xii. 2. 32; vi. 20 ; Joseph. Uc 
Bell. Jud . ii. 7. 3). The case of Simon Magus 
(Acts vi ii . 0; see also Acts xiii. G, sip) may be 
taken as a specimen of these wandering im- 
postors; and those who are curious to trace the 
steps by which the Magi declined and sunk may 
see the same Simon in conflict with Peter in the 
Apostolical Constitutions. The estimation, how- 
ever, iu which Simon is evidently held, as re- 
corded in the Acts (‘some great one,’ &c.), gives 
reason to think that Magianism still retained a 
large share of its influence at the commencement 
of our era. It seems, indeed, to have held a sort 
of middle position, half way between its ancient 
splendour and its coming degradation : whence 
we may understand tin* propriety of tin* visit paid 
by the Magi to the new-born King of tin* Jews 
(Mutt, ii., * st ir in the Mast ). For it the system 
had been then sunk so low as to correspond in 
my degree with unr conception of these pretemhd 
irts, it is diOir.ult to assign, at least to the un- 
believer, a siitTicient reason why the visit was 
made, or at any rati* why it was recorded ; hut its 
Credibility is materially furthered if the ciremn- 
stiincc.s ot tlie rase are such as to allow ns to 
regard that visit as a homage {mid by the repre- 
sentatives of the highest existing intlueiices to the 
rising Rtar of a new day, in the fuller light of 
which they wen* sjH’tdily to vanish. J. R, II. 
MAGICIANS. [ Maui.] 
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MAGOG (j*D£ : Sept. Mayor/), son of Jap bet 
(Gen. x. 2). In Ezekiel (xxxviii. 2 ; xxxix. G) 
it occurs as the name of a nation, coupled with 
Gog, and is supposed to represent certain Scythian 
or Tartar tribes descended from the son of Japliet 
[Nations, Dispersion of]. 

MAHALATII, the title of Psalms liii. and 
1 xxxviii. [Psalms.] 

MAIIANAIM (DpH 1 ?, two hosts; Sept. Ma- 
va J ip.). a place beyond the Jordan, north of the river 
Jabbok, which derived its name from Jacob's 
having been there met by the angels on his return 
from Padan-aram (Gen. xxxii. 2). The name 
was eventually extended to the town which then 
existed, or which afterwards arose in the neigh- 
bourhood. This town was in the territory of the 
tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 2G, 30), and was a city 
of the Levites (Josh. xxi. 39). It was in this 
city that Ish-boshetli, the son of Saul, reigned 
(2 Sain. ii. 8), probably because lie found the in- 
fluence of David’s name le^s strong on the east 
than on the we-4 of the Jordan. The choice, at 
least, seems to show that Mahanaiin was then an 
important and strong place. Ilence. many years 
after, David himself repaired to Mahanaiin when 
he sought refuge beyond the Jordan fn>m bis son 
Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 21, 27 ; 1 Kings ii. S). 
We only read of Mahanaiin again as the station 
of one of the twelve otlicers w ho had charge, in 
monthly rotation, of raising the provisions for the 
royal establishments under Solomon (1 Kings 
i\\ 1 1). The site lias not yet been identified. In 
Dr. Robinson's Arabic list of names of places in 
Jebel Ajlun (Bib. Researches, voi. iii. Ap|>eiid. \i. 
ji. IGG), we find Mahnch, and this may jx>s>ibly 
prove to be Maliaiiaim. 

.VI A 1 1 Klt-SI I A LA L-1 1 VSII-BAZ T- 
T3 ; Sept. Too of/ces TTpoyofi^je iroiijcrcu ctk\>- 
Accf), words prognostic of the sudden attack of 
the* Assyrian army (‘lie lia-sUtli to tin sp. il’ , 
which the prophet Isaiah was liist commanded to 
write in large characters ujxui a tablet, and utter- 
wards to give u.s a symlHiliral name to a m*ii to it 
was to be Kirn to him (Isa. \iii. 1, 3 . It n, is 
Dr. Henderson remaiks, the longest of any et t n» 
Scripture names, but lias its jmralleU in tun r**- 
s|K*et in other languages, c«jH-ciall\ in our iwn 
during tin* time of the (annmoiiwf ilth. 

MAI I LON , one of the two sons of \ hum l*» It 
and Naomi, and first IimsUumI of Until the M 
itesu (Ruth i. 2, sip). [ Kt in.] 

.MAK KEDAH (iTr? : Sept. , * 

royal city of the ancient (’umaintr* J** vi 
1 G), in the n« ifrli 1 kh i rl ii «« h I . f w h u o w i% tl « iv r 
in which the live km^s who i M**lmil* 1 **n | i*«t 
Israel took refuge utter t L* * r d *U J \ 1 1> 

29 . It afterwards I* h i i d to Jil l i J'* w 
I 1 . Makkedah is { la. <*l I \ h * • l 

Jen me s Kom.ui mil* * t • * t 1 • i*t ef I 11 

OjKlllS (hi “H ‘**f. s v. M i< * hi . 

M \ L \( III t Sq i M.Va\ei,\«*U 

Mitlu'hi Mj'r 1 i*l et the n • »r { T t*, *i I 
consmpir lit I \ the l it* . I wntrr Ui tl <i et < • 

( )|«l l‘< •t.iipeiU ( -In is I , », < » r 

mig.'st tbit hew, is tt.f I »-f dr ILlaow p< 
pin t* till J 1 -n tin l Ui| t**l •»{ |*' ' N • 

know 11 of ll*s |ei. Hi or lee, M. It All- * 11 * ♦ ' * 

ln.nl itt. r /»t Imp ih, sun r tn h*t tuo. ^ ' 
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temple was already built (ch. iii. 10); and it is 
probable that he was contemporary with Nelie- 
miah (comp, ch, ii. 11, with Neh. xiii. 23-27, and 
ch. iii. 8, with Neh. xiii. 10). Tradition, as usual, 
has not failed to supply the lack of authentic 
information. Malachi is represented to have 
been of the tribe of Zebulon, and a native of 
Sapha (Saphir ?) ; to have died young, and to 
have been buried with his ancestors at Sapha, 
after having assisted as a member of the great 
Synagogue, on the re-establishment of order and 
prosperity in his country (Epiphanius, De Proph. 
Vita et Intertill, cap. xxii. ; Isidor. De Vita et 
Morte Sanct . cap. li.). . 

The name Malachi COX7>D) means, as some un- 
derstand it, my angel ; but it seems more correct to 

regard it as a contracted form of angel 

of Jehovah. The traditionists already cited regard 
it as a proper name, given to the prophet on account 
of the beauty of his person and his unblemished 
life. The word translated 4 angel,’ however, means 
also a 4 messenger/ angels being, in fact, the 
messengers of God ; and as the prophets are often 
styled angels or messengers of Jehovah, it is sup- 
posed that 4 Malachi’ is merely a general title de- 
scriptive of this character, and not a proper name. 
It has been very generally supposed that it de- 
notes Ezra. The Chaldee paraphrast is of this 
opinion, as is R. Joshua Ben Korcha and other 
Jewish writers ; but Kimchi resists this, alleging 
that Ezra is never called a prophet, but a scribe, 
and Malachi never a scribe, but a prophet. R. 
Nachman supposes Malachi to have been Mor- 
decai, and that he was so called because he was 
second to the king; the force of which reason is not 
very apparent. The current opinion of the Jews 
is that of the Talmud, in which this question is 
mooted, and which decides, it seems to us rightly, 
that this prophet is not the same with Mordecai, 
or Ezra, or Zerubbabel, or Nehemiah, whose 
claims had all been advocated by different par- 
ties, but a distinct person named Malachi (T. 
Bab. Megillah , fol. xv. 1). Jerome, however, 
supports the claim of Ezra ( Comment . in Mai. 
h 1), and many modern commentators have 
yielded to his authority ; but the prevailing 
opinion is in favour of the separate existence of 
Malachi. Some, however, have been content to 
leave the authorship unsettled, and to suppose that 
the title is taken from the promise of an angel or 
messenger of the Lord, in ch. iii. 1, 4 Behold, I 

send my messenger / &c. where the word 
malachi) is the very same that forms the title 
of the book. Considering the peculiar import- 
ance of this text, which was fulfilled in John the 
Baptist, the harbinger of the new covenant, it 
cannot be denied that there is much force in this 
conjecture, although that for which we have 
intimated a preference seems to offer still stronger 
claims in its favour. By some the word malachi 
has been taken very literally to denote an incar- 
nate angel. This was one of the many vagaries 
of Origen, and it has been adopted by a good 
number of ancient and modern commentators, 
the rather, perhaps, as the Septuagint affords it 
some countenance by translating the first verse, 
A rjpga \6yov tcvp'iov €7rl r bp TapaT/A iv X €l P^ 
ayyiA ov avrov — 4 The burden of the word of the 
Lord to Israel by the hand of his angeV 

Although there has been a faint disposition to 


regard Zechariah as the last of the prophets 
(Lactant. De Vera Sapent. iv. 5), the received 
opinion decides for Malachi. Accordingly Aben 
Ezra calls him ( the end of the 

prophets;’ Kimchi, pnX, 4 the last of 

them and not seldom he is distinguished by 
the Rabbins as D^X^H Drill!, ‘ the seal of 
the prophets.’ But although it is well agreed 
that Malachi was the last of the prophets, the 
date of his prophecy has been variously deter- 
mined. Usher makes him contemporary with 
Nehemiah, in b.c. 416; and the general opinion 
that this prophet was contemporary with, or imme- 
diately followed, Nehemiah, makes most of the 
proposed alternatives range within a few years of 
that. date. He censures the same offences which 
excited the indignation of Nehemiah, and which 
that governor had not been able entirely to reform. 
Speaking of God’s greater kindness to the Israelites 
than to the Edomites, he begins with declaiming 
against the priests for their profane and mer- 
cenary conduct, and against the people for their 
multiplied divorces and intermarriages with idol- 
atrous nations ; he threatens them with punish- 
ment and rejection, declaring that God would 
4 make his name great among the Gentiles’ (ch. 
i. 11), for that he was wearied with the impiety 
of Israel (ch. i. ii.). From this the prophet takes 
occasion solemnly to proclaim that the Lord 
whom they sought should suddenly come to his 
temple, preceded by that messenger who, like a 
harbinger, should prepare his way ; that the Lord 
when he should appear would purify the sons of 
Levi from their unrighteousness, and refine them 
as metal from the dross (ch. iii. 1-3); that then 
4 the offering of Judah,’ the spiritual sacrifice of 
the heart, 4 should be pleasant to the Lord/ as 
was that of the patriarchs and their un corrupted 
ancestors (ch. iii. 4); and that the Lord would 
quickly exterminate the corruptions and adul- 
teries which prevailed. The prophet then pro- 
ceeds with an earnest exhortation to repentance ; 
promising high rewards and remembrance to the 
righteous in that last day when the Lord shall 
make up his peculiar treasures, and finally establish 
a distinction of doom and condition between the 
righteous and the wicked (ch. iii. 16-18). Malachi 
then concludes with an impressive assurance of 
approaching salvation to those who feared God's 
name from that 4 sun of righteousness/ who 
should arise with healing in his wings, and render 
them triumphant; enjoining in the solemn close 
of his exhortation, when uttering as it were the 
last admonition of the Jewish prophets, an ob- 
servance of the law of Moses, till the advent of 
Elijah the prophet (ch. iv. 5, or John the Baptist, 
who came in the spirit and power of Elias, Mark 
xi. 12; Luke i. 17), who before the coming of 
that 4 great and dreadful day of the Lord, should 
turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers’ (ch. iv.). 
Thus Malachi sealed up the volume of prophecy 
with the description of that personage at whose 
appearance the evangelists begin their gospel 
history. 

The claim of the book of Malachi to its place 
in the canon of the Old Testament has never 
been disputed ; and its authority is established 
by the references to it in the New Testament 
(Matt. xi. 10; xvii. 12; Mark i. 2 ; ix. 11, 12; 
Luke i. 17 ; Rom. ix. 13). 
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The manner of Malachi offers few, if any, dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. The style, rhythm, 
and imagery of his writings are substantially 
those of the old prophets, but they possess no 
remarkable vigour or beauty. This is accounted 
for by his living during that decline of Hebrew 
poetry, which we trace more or less in all the 
sacred writings posterior to the Captivity. 

In consequence of the peculiar questions which 
arise out of this prophecy and its authorship, the 
literature connected with Malachi is very ample. 
Copious notices will be found in the Latin, Ger- 
man, and English Introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment, and in the Prefatory Dissertations of the va- 
rious commentators. The principal separate works 
on the subject are : — Chytraeus, Explicate Malach. 
Prophet . Rost. 1568; Grynaens, Ilypomncmata 
in Malach . Frcf. 1652; Stock, Commentary upon 
the whole Prophesy e of Malachy, Loud. 1041; 
Scldater, A Brief and Plain Commentary upon 
the whole Prophccie of Malachy , Loud. 1650 ; 
Ursinns, Comment . in Malach. Frcf. 1652; Sal. 
van Til, Malach . illustratus , Lug. Rat. 1701 ; 
Wesselius, Malachias enucleatus , Lubeck, 1729; 
Malachia Propheta c . Tarcjum Jonathis et Jla- 
daki Ilaschii ac Abcn-Esrcp Comment, ct In- 
terpret. J. C. Hebenstreif, Lips. 1716 ; V enema, 
Comment, in Malach. Leovard. 1759; Rahrdt, 
Comment, in Malachiam , c . examine verss. vett. 
ct leett. variant. Houbigantii , Lips. 1768 ; J. M. 
Faber, Comment, in Malachiam , Onold. 1779; 
J. F. Fischer, Observatt. Crit. in Malachiam , 
Lips. 1759 ; J. M. Faber, Abweischunyen der 
alien Ucbersetzcr d. Propheten Malachias , in 
Kichhorn’s llepcrt. vi. 104-124. 


MALCHUS (MaA^os), the servant of the high- 
priest Caiaphas, whose right ear was cut off by 
Peter in the garden of Gethsemane (John xviii. 
10). The name of Malclms was not unfrequent 
among the Greeks (see Wetstein, in loc.); but as 
it was usually applied to persons of Oriental 
countries, there is reason to suppose it derived 

from the Hebrew melech , and, if so, it ex- 

actly corresponds to our title 4 King.’ Some, 

however, compare it with the Hebrew ■pbo 
mallauch , 4 counsellor.’ 


MALLUACH (IT1P13) occurs only once in 
Scripture, namely, in the passage where Job com- 
plains that lie is subjected to the contumely of 
the meanest people, those 4 who cut up mallows 
( malluach ) by the bushes — for their meat’ (Job 
xxx. I). The proper meaning of the word mat- 
lunch has been a subject of considerable d iscussion 
among authors, in consequence, apparently, of 
its resemblance to the Greek pa\dxv ( malnhhc ), 
signifying 4 mallow,’ and also to maluch y which is 
said to he the Syriac name of a species of ()ruchv f 
nr A triplex. It is difficult, if not impossible, to say 
which is the more correct interpretation, us both 
appear to have some foundation in truth, and 
seem equally adapted to the sense of the above- 
ipioted passage. The malahhe of the Greeks is 
distinguished by Dioseorides into two kinds ; of 
which lie states that the cultivated is more lit tor 
food than tin* wild kind. Arab authors apply the 
description of Dioscoridcs to hhonb-Lnzcc, a name 
which in India we found applied both to species 
i»f Malva rotuiulifoliu and of \l. sylvcstris, which 
extend from Kurooe to the north of India, and 


which are still used as food in the latter country, 
as they formerly were in Europe, and probably 
in Syria. That some kind of mallow has been 
so used in Syria we have evidence in the quota- 
tion made by Mr. Harmer from Biddulph, who 
says, 4 We saw many poor people collecting 
mallows and three-leaved grass, and asked them 
what they did with it ; and they answered, that 
it was all their food, and that they boiled it, and 
did eat it.’ Dr. Shaw, in his Travels , on the con- 
trary, observes that 4 Mellon-hcah, or mulookiah y 

as in the Arabic, is the same with 
the melochia or corchorus y being a podded sj)ecies 
of mallows, whose pods are rough, of a glutinous 
substance, and used in most of their dishes. 
Mellou-heah appears to be little different in name 

from (Job xxx. 4), which we render 44 mal- 

lows;” though some other plant, of a more saltish 
taste, and less nourishing quality, may be rather 
intended.’ The plant alluded to is Corchorus 
olitorius , which has been adopted and figured 
in her Scripture Herbal by Lady Calcott, who 
observes that this plant, called Jews' Alai low, 
appears to be certainly that mentioned by the 
patriarch. Avicenna calls it olus .1 udaicum ; and 
Ran wolf saw the Jews about Aleppo use the 
leaves as potherbs; 4 and this same mallow con- 
tinues to he eaten in Egypt and Arabia, as well 
as Palestine.’ Rut there are so many plants of 
a mild mucilaginous nature which are used as 
articles of diet in the East, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to select one in preference to another, unless 
we find a similarity in the name. Thus species 
of Amaranthus, of Chcnopodium y of Portulacca y 
as well as the above Corchorus . and the mallow , 
are all used as food, and might he adduced a.s 
suitable to the above passages, since most of them 
are found growing wild in many juirts of the 
countries of the East. 

The learned Bochart, however, contends (//i>- 
roz. part i. t. iii. c. 16) that the word mal- 
luach denotes a saltish plant called aAi/tos by 
t lie Greeks, and which with good reason b suj>- 
posed to he tlie Atriplcx llalimus of botanists, or 
tall shrubby Orachc. The Sopln.igint, indeed, 
first gave 6.\\pa as the interpretation of malluach. 
Celsius adopts it, and many others consider it as 
the most correct. A good abstract of Boeh.uFs 
arguments is given by Dr. Harris. In tin* first 
place the most alien nt Greek translator intrr- 
prot.s malluach by halimos. That the Jew* *tre 
in the habit of eating a plant etilh d by the U rinrr 
name, is evident from the quotation gi\m ly 
Bochart from tin* Talmudic*! 1 r.u t As 
(c. iii. 66 \ win re it is said : * Ivit in mUm ( >• 
dial ith, qua* est in des. rto. Kt imrittiti* i mmbut 
sapient ihns Israelis d»vit, Putrr* i »* •% t r i l pr.t 
inopin) malhwhun comet It runt quo ti injure 
lahorahant in athlir-ltionr Ttinjli nrruiah * «t 
IIOS qiioque mathwhxm mined niu« in no-iu *m 
patrum nostroruni. Kt allati sunt m» • i*d n i 
super meitMs mire*\<, et et undonot Bv II u 
lhietor, mo/ooA/i is tl »* • > iauiy me r( #1 

kutufal buhuri, i. e. the tett-n ale Ai •/*/ or (>*•' 1 e, 
which is muially consul* red to 1** tl»* tM; 1 * 
mariiunn, now A llahmu* 1U hart, imho I, re- 
marks : * I )iiwe« mbs lihro pinno lubinum, 
jmpulus Syiiif \ocnt i*m/i** h, wit rsM* iiH*iiitmi«, 
rxquu tin lit iluimno simile, mti qi**l '*1 
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ad litora maris, et circa sepes.’ This notice evi- 
dently refers to the^AAtjUos of Dioscorides (Diosc. 
i. 121), which, as above stated, is supposed to be 
the Atriplex Halimus of botanists, and the Kutuf 
buhuree of the Arabs, while the arpacpa^is of the 
same author (ii. 145) is their kutuf and Atriplex 
hortensis , Linn. Bochart quotes Galen as describ- 
ing the tops of the former as being used for food 
when young; Dioscorides also says that its leaves 
are employed for the same purpose. What the 
Arab writers state as to the tops of the plants being 
eaten, corresponds to the description of Job, who 
states that those to whom he refers cropped upon 
the shrub — which by some is supposed to indi- 
cate that the malluach grew near hedges. These, 
however, do not exist in the desert. There is no 
doubt that species of Orache were used as articles 
of diet in ancient times, and, probably, still are 
so in the countries where they are indigenous ; 
but there are many other plants, similar in na- 
ture, that is, soft and succulent, and usually very 
saline, such as the Salsolas , Scilicornias , &c., 
which, like the species of Atriplex , belong to the 
same natural family of Chenopodece , and which 
from their saline nature have received their 
respective names. Many of these are well known 
for yielding soda by incineration. In conformity 
with this, Mr. Good thinks that 4 the real plant 
is a species of Salsola, or 44 salt-wort ;” and that 
the term &AijU«, employed in the Greek versions, 
gives additional countenance to this conjecture.’ 
Some of these are shrubby, but most of them are 
herbaceous, and extremely common in all the dry, 
desert, and saline soils which extend from the south 
of Europe to the north of India. Most of them 
are saline and bitter, but some are milder in taste 
and mucilaginous, and are therefore employed as 
articles of diet, as spinach is in Europe. Salsola 
indica , for instance, which is common on the 
coasts of the Peninsula of India, Dr. Roxburgh 
states, saved the lives of many thousands of the 
poor natives of India during the famine of 1791- 
2-3 ; for while the plant lasted, most of the poorer 
classes who lived near the sea had little else to 
eat; and indeed its green leaves ordinarily form 
an essential article of the food of those natives 
who inhabit the maritime districts. — J. F. R. 

MAMMON (M apoovas), a Chaldee word 
(fcOIDD), signifying 4 wealth ’ or 4 riches,’ and 
bearing that sense in Luke xvi. 9, 11; but also 
used by our Saviour (Matt. vi. 24 ; Luke xvi. 13) 
as a personification of the god of riches : 4 Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.’ Gill, on Matt, 
vi. 24, brings a very apt quotation from the 
Talmud Hieros. (Yoma, fol. 38), in confirmation 
of the character which Christ in these passages 
gives of the Jews in his day: 4 We know that 
they believed in the law, and took care of the 
commandments, and of the tithes, and that their 
whole conversation was good — only that they 
PDDH nx J*amN, loved the Mammon , and 
hated one another without cause.’ 

MAMRE (N^O? i Sept. M apfipri), the name 
of an Amoritish chief who, with his brothers Aner 
and Eshcol, was in alliance with Abraham (Gen. 
xiv. 13, 24). Hence, in the Authorized Version, 

‘ the oaks of Mamre,’ 4 plain of Mamre ’ (Gen. 
xiii. 18; xviii. 1), or simply 4 Mamre ’ (xxiii. 17, 
19 ; xxxv. 27), a grove in the neighbourhood of 
Hebron. 


1. MAN. Four Hebrew words are thus translated 
in the English Version (D2K, ) ’ 

They are used with as much precision as the terms 
of like import in Greek and Roman writers. Nor 
is the subject merely critical; it will be found 
connected with accurate interpretation, (a.) 
is 1. the proper name of the first man, though Ge- 
senius thinks that when so applied it has the force 
rather of an appellative, and that, accordingly, 
in a translation, it would be better to render it the 
man . It seems, however, to be used by St. Luke 
as a proper name in the genealogy (iii. 38) ; by 
St. Paul (Rom. v. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 13, 14); and 
by Jude (14). St. Paul’s use of it in 1 Cor. xv. 
45 is remarkably clear: 6 ivpcoros ^rdpcoiros^Abap, 
* the first man, Adam.’ It is so employed through- 
out the Apocrvpha without exception (2 Esdras 
iii. 5, 10, 21,26; iv. 30; vi. 54 ; vii. 11, 46, 48 ; 
Tobit viii. 6 ; Ecclus. xxxiii. 10 ; xl. 1 ; xlix. 
16) ; and by Josephus (lit infra). Gesenius 
argues that, as applied to the first man, it has the 
article almost without exception. It is doubtless 
often thus used as an appellative, but the ex- 
ceptions are decisive: Gen. iii. 17, 4 to 

Adam he said, 5 and see Sept., Deut. xxxii. 8, 
DHN *02, 4 the descendants of Adam ;’ 4 if I co- 
vered my transgressions as Adam’ (Job xxxi. 33); 
4 and unto Adam he said,’ &c. (Job xxviii. 28), 
which, when examined by the context, seems to 
refer to a primeval revelation not recorded in 
Genesis (see also Hos. vi. 7, Heb. or margin). 
Gesenius further argues that the woman, HL2N, 
has an appropriate name, iTlH, but that the man 
has none. But the name Eve was given to her 
by Adam, and, as it would seem, under a change 
of circumstances ; and though the divine origin 
of the word Adam, as a proper name of the first 
man, is not recorded in the history of the creation, 
as is that of the day, night, heaven, earth, seas, &c. 
(Gen. i. 5, 8, 10), yet its divine origin as an ap- 
pellative is recorded (comp. Heb., Gen. i. 26 ; 
v. 1) ; from which state it soon became a proper 
name, Dr. Lee thinks from its frequent occur- 
rence, but we would suggest, from its peculiar 
appropriateness to 4 the man, 5 who is the more im- 
mediate image and glory of God ’ (1 Cor. xi. 7). 
Other derivations of the word have been offered, 
as D2N, 4 to be red’ or 4 red-haired;’ and hence 
some of the Rabbins have inferred that the first 
man was so. This derivation is as old as Jo- 
sephus, who says that 4 the first man was called 
( iK\r} 67 } ) Adam, because he was formed curb rrjs 
7 rvppas yrjs, 4 from the red earth,’ and adds, toiclvtt) 
yap early 7] irapdevos yfj kclL a\ 7)6 ivt). 4 for the 
true virgin earth is of this colour ’ ( Antiq, . i. 1, 
§ 2). But is this true % and when man is turned 
again to his earth, is that red ? The truer origin 
of the word in Gen. i. 26, v. 1, has already been 
pointed out, viz. D*7, likeness , because man was 
made n*)EH2, in the likeness of God. 2. It is 
the generic name of the human race as originally 
created, and afterwards, like the English word 
man, person, whether man or woman, equivalent 
to the Latin homo , and Gr. fryOpcviros (Gen. i. 26, 
27 ; v. 2 ; viii. 21 ; Deut. viii. 3 ; Matt. v. 13, 16 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 26), and even without regard to age 
(John xvi. 21). It is applied to women only, 
DWH D2N PB31, ‘ the human persons of 
women’ (Num. xxxi. 35), Sept, ij/vxal avOpwirwu 
a 7 rb roov ywaittoov. Thus r\ tivdpcoiros means a 
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woman (Herod, i. GO), and especially among the 
orators (comp. 1 Macc. ii. 38). 3. It denotes 

man in opposition to woman (Gen. iii. 12; Matt, 
xix. 10), though, more properly, the husband 
in opposition to the wife (comp. 1 Cor. vii. 1). 

4. It is used, though very rarely, for those who 
maintain the dignity of human nature, a man, as 
we say, meaning one that deserves the name, like 
the Latin vir , and Greek av^p : 4 One man in a 
thousand have I found, hut a woman,’ &c. (Eccles. 
vii. 28). Perhaps the word here glances at the 
original uprightness of man. 5. It is frequently 
used to denote the more degenerate and wicked 
portion of mankind : an instance of which occurs 
very early, 4 The sons, or worshippers, of God 
married the daughters of men, or the irreligious ’ 
(Gen. vi. 2). We request a careful examination 
of the following passages by their respective con- 
texts, Ps. xi. 4 ', xii. 1, 2, 8 ; xiv. 2, &c. The 
latter passage is often adduced to prove the total 
depravity of the whole human race , whereas it 
applies only to the more abandoned Jews, or pos- 
sibly to the more wicked Gentile adversaries of 
Israel. It is a description of 4 the fool/ or wicked 
man (ver. 1), and of persons of the same class 
(ver. 1, 2), 4 the workers of iniquity, who eat up 
Gods people like bread, and called not upon the 
name of the Lord ’ (ver. 4). For the true view of 
St. Paul’s quotations from this Psalm (Rom. iii. 
10), see M 4 Knight, in loc . : and observe the use of 
the word 4 man ' in Luke v. 20 ; Matt. x. 17. It 
is applied to the Gentiles (Matt, xxvii. 22; comp. 
Mark x. 33, and Mark ix. 31 ; Luke xviii. 32; 
see Mounteney, ad Demosth . Phil. i. 221). G. The 
word is used to denote other men, in opposition 
to those already named, as, 4 both upon Israel and 
other men ’ (Jer. xxxii. 20), i. e. the Egyptians. 

4 Like other men (Ps. lxxiii. 5), i. e. common men, 
in opposition to better men (Ps. lxxxii. 7) ; men 
of inferior rank, as opposed to men of higher 

rank (see Ileb., Is. ii. 9 ; v. 15 ; Ps. xlix. 3 ; lx ii. 
10 ; Prov. viii. 4). The phrase 4 son of man,’ in 
the Old Testament, denotes man as frail and un- 
worthy (Nuin. xxiii. 19 ; Job. xxv. 0; Ezek. ii. 
1, 3); as applied to the prophet, so often, it has 
the force of 4 oh mortal !’ (5.) is a man in 

the distinguished sense, like the Latin vir, and 
Greek dvr\p. It is used in all the several senses 
of the Latin vir , and denotes a man as distin- 
guished from a woman (1 Sam. xvii. 33; Matt, 
xiv. 21); as a husband (Gen. iii. 1G; IIos. ii. 
1G) ; and in reference to excellent mental qua- 
lities. A beautiful instance of the latter class 
occurs in Jer. v. 1 : 4 Run ye to and fro through 
the streets of Jerusalem, and see now, and know, 
and seek in the broad places thereof, if ye can 
find a man if there he any that execnteth 

judgment, that seeketh the truth; and I will par- 
don it.’ This reminds the reader of the philosopher 
who went through the streets of Athens with a 
lighted lamp in his hand, and being asked what 
he sought, said, 4 I am seeking to find a man’ (see 
Ilerodot. ii. 1 20; Horn. //. v. 529). It is also used 
to designate the superior classes (Prov. viii. 4 ; Ps. 
cxli. I, &c.), a courtier (Jer. xxxviii. 7), the male 
of animals (Gen. vii. 2). Sometimes it means 
men in general (Exod. xvi. 29; Mark vi. 1 I). 

(c.) mortals, parol, as transient, perish- 

able, liable to sickness, &c. : ; Let no man [mar- 
gin, ‘ mortal man’] prevail against thee* (2 Chron. 
xiv. 11). 4 Write with the pen of the eonnuon 


man’ &213N (Isa. viii. 1), i. e. in a com- 

mon, legible character (Job xv. 14; Ps. viii. 5 ; 
ix. 19, 20 ; Isa. Ii. 7 ; Ps. ciii. 15). It is applied 
to women (Josh. viii. 25). ( d .) *133, vir, man, in 
regard to strength, &c. All etymologists concur 
in deriving the English word 4 man’ from the 
superior powers and faculties with which man is 
endowed above all earthly creatures; so the Latin 
vir , from vis, vires ; and such is the idea con- 
veyed by the present Hebrew word. It is applied 
to man as distinguished from woman : 4 A man 
shall not put on a woman’s garment’ (Deut. xxii. 
5), like avdpcoTTos in Matt. viii. 9; John i. G ; to 
men as distinguished from children (Exod. xii. 
37); to a male child, in opposition to a female 
(Job iii. 3 ; Sept, apatv). It is much used in 
poetry : 4 Happy is the man’ (Ps. xxxiv. 9 ; xl. 5 ; 
Iii. 9; xciv. 12). Sometimes it denotes the species 
at large (Job iv. 17 ; xiv. 10, 14). For a complete 
exemplification of these words, see the lexicons of 
Gesenius and Sclileusner, &c. Some peculiar uses 
of the word in the New Testament remain to be 
noticed. 4 The Son of Man/ applied to Our Lord 
only by himself and St. Stephen (Acts vii. 5G), is 
the Messiah in human form. Sclileusner thinks 
that the word in this expression always means 
woman, and denotes that lie was the promised 
Messiah, born of a virgin, who had taken upon 
him our nature to fulfil the gieat decree of God, 
that mankind should he sa\ed by one in their own 
form. ‘O 7 raA aids , 4 the old man/ and 6 Kaivis , 4 the 
new man’ — the former denoting unsauc tilled dis- 
position of heart, the latter the new disposition cre- 
ated and cherished by the gospel ; 6 taco tfii'dpconos, 

4 the inner man / 6 icpvTrrbs rrjs Kapbias 6.r0pconos^ 

4 the hidden man of the heart,’ as opposed to the 5 
e£a> &vdpco 7 ros , 4 the external visible man.’ 4 A man 
of God/ first applied to Moses (Dent, xxxiii. 1), 
and always afterwards to a person acting under a 
divine commission (1 Kings xiii. 1 ; 1 Tim. vi. 
11 ; et alibi), b &v0pcoTros rrjs ajuaprfas, that im- 
pious man, the 6 6.uop.os , 4 the lawless one’ (2 
Thess. ii. 3), Sept, for J1S ITN (Isa. lv. 7); 
angels are styled men (Acts i. 10). — J. F. D. 

2. MAN (}D ; Sept, fxavva), or Manna. I he 
name given to the miraculous food ujxm which the 
Israelites were fed for forty years, during their 
wanderings in the desert. The same name has in 
later ages been applied to some natural produc- 
tions, chiefly found in warm dry countries, but 
which have little or no resemblance to the original 
manna. This is first mentioned in Exod. xv l. It 
is there described as being first produced utter the 
eighth encampment in the desert ot Sin, ns white 
like hoar frost (or of the colour ot bdrlltuni , Nuin. 
xi. 7), round, and of the bigness of rormndei seed 
(acid). It fell with the dew every morning, mid 
when the dew was exhaled by the lieat ot the sun, 
the manna appeared alone, lying upon the ground 
nr the rocks round the encampment oftl* Israelite*. 
4 When the children of Israel saw it. they said one 
to another, What is it t for they knew not what it 
was* Exod. xvi. 15). In the authorized, and 
some other \ eisions, this pis-age is iimecuratelv 
translated — which indeed i« np| on-lit from the two 
parts of the sentence contradicting each < thfr. 
In the Seplungiiit the suLstanee is almost always 
called manna instead of nnm. Josephus !*»(«/. 
iii. 1. $ K»). ns quoted by Dr. Harris, *i\ x : • Tl e 
Hebrews call this food mumm, tor the paitnlo 
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man in our language is the asking of a question, 
What is this f (pnan-hi£). Moses answered this 
question by telling them, 4 This is the bread which 
the Lord hath given you to eat.’ We are further 
informed that the manna fell every day, except 
on the Sabbath. Every sixth day, that is on Fri- 
day, there fell a double quantity of it. Every 
man was directed to gather an omer (about 
three English quarts) for each member of his 
family ; and the whole seems afterwards to have 
been measured out at the rate of an omer to each 
person: ‘He who gathered much had nothing 
over, and he who gathered little had no lack.’ 
That which remained ungathered dissolved in the 
heat of the sun, and was lost. The quantity col- 
lected was intended for the food of the current 
day only ; for if any were kept till next morning, 
it corrupted and bred worms. Yet it was di- 
rected that a double quantity should be gathered 
on the sixth day for consumption on the Sabbath. 
And it was found that the manna kept for the 
Sabbath remained sweet and wholesome, not- 
withstanding that it corrupted at other times, if 
kept for more than one day. In the same manner 
as they would have treated grain, they reduced 
it to meal, kneaded it into dough, and baked it 
into cakes, and the taste of it was like that of 
wafers made with honey, or of fresh oil. In Num. 
xi. 6-9, where the description of the manna is 
repeated, an omer of it is directed to be pre- 
served as a memorial to future generations, ‘ that 
they may see the bread wherewith I have fed 
you in the wilderness;’ and in Joshua v. 12 we 
learn that after the Israelites had encamped at 
Gilgal, and ‘ did eat of the old corn of the land, 
the manna ceased on the morrow after, neither 
had the children of Israel manna any more.* 


397. [1. Alhagi maurorum. 2. Tamarix gallica.] 

This miracle is referred to in Deut. viii. 3 ; 
Nell. ix. 20; Ps. lxxviii. 24; John vi. 31, 49, 
58; Heb. ix. 4. Though the manna of Scripture 
was so evidently miraculous, both in the mode and 
in the quantities in which it was produced, and 
though its properties were so different from any 
thing with which we are acquainted, yet, because 
its taste is in Exodus said to be like that of wafers 
made with honey, many writers have thought 
that they recognised the manna of Scripture in a 
sweetish exudation which is found on several 


plants in Arabia and Persia. The name man, or 
manna, is applied to this substance by the Arab 
writers, and was probably so applied even before 
their time. But the term is now almost en- 
tirely appropriated to the sweetish exudation of 
the ashes of Sicily and Italy ( Ornus Europcea 
and Frazinus rotundifolia ). These, however, 
have no relation to the supposed manna of Scrip- 
ture. Of this one kind is known to the Arabs by 
the name of guzunjbeen , being the produce of a 
plant called guz, and which is ascertained to be a 
species of tamarisk. The same species seems also 
to be called toorfa , and is common along different 
parts of the coast of Arabia. It is also found in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai. Burckhardt, 
while in the valley Wady el-Sheik, to the north 
of Mount Serbal, says : 6 In many parts it was 
thickly overgrown with the tamarisk or toorfa ; it 
is the only valley in the Peninsula where this 
tree grows at present in any quantity, though 
some small bushes are here and there met with in 
other parts. It is from the tar fa that the manna is 
obtained ; and it is very strange that the fact 
should have remained unknown in Europe till 
M. Seetzen mentioned it in a brief notice of his 
‘ Tour to Sinai,’ published in the Mines de 
V Orient. The substance is called by the Arabs 
mann. In the month of June it drops from the 
thorns of the tamarisk upon the fallen twigs, leaves 
and thorns, which always cover the ground be* 
neath the tree in the natural state. The Arabs 
use it as they do honey, to pour over their un- 
leavened bread, or to dip their bread into; its 
taste is agreeable, somewhat aromatic, and as 
sweet as honey. If eaten in any quantity it is 
said to be highly purgative.’ He further adds, 

‘ that the tamarisk is one of the most common 
trees in Nubia and throughout the whole of 
Arabia : on the Euphrates, on the Astaboras, in 
all the valleys of the Hedjaz and Bedja it grows 
in great quantities, yet nowhere but in the region 
of Mount Sinai did he hear of its producing 
manna. Ehrenberg has examined and described 
this species of tamarisk, which he calls T. manni - 
/era, but which is considered to be only a variety 
of T. gallica. The manna he considers to be 
produced by the puncture of an insect which he 
calls Coccus manniparus . Others have been of the 
same opinion. When Lieut. Wellsted visited 
this place in the month of September, he found the 
extremities of the twigs and branches retaining 
the peculiar sweetness and flavour which cha- 
racterize the manna. The Bedouins collect it 
early in the morning, and, after straining it 
through a cloth, place it either in skins or gourds; 
a considerable quantity is consumed by them- 
selves; a portion is sent to Cairo; and some is 
also disposed of to the monks at Mount Sinai. 
The latter retail it to the Russian pilgrims.’ ‘ The 
Bedouins assured me that the whole quantity 
collected throughout the Peninsula, in the most 
fruitful season, did not exceed 150 wogas (about 
700 pounds) ; and that it was usually disposed 
of at the rate of 60 dollars the woga ’ ( Travels in 
Arabia , vol. i. p. 511). 

Another kind of manna, which has been 
supposed to be that of Scripture, is yielded 
by a thorny plant very common from the north 
of India to Syria, and which, by the Arabs, 
is called Al-haj ; whence botanists have con- 
structed the name Alhagi. The two species have 
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been called Alhagi maurorum and A. deserto- 
rum. Both species are also, by the Arabs, called 
ooshter-khar ,or ‘ cameLs-thorn and in Mesopo- 
tamia ayooU according to some authorities, while 
by others this is thought to be the name of another 
plant The Alhagi maurorum is remarkable for 
the exudation of a sweetish juice, which concretes 
into small granular masses, and which is usually 
distinguished by the name of Persian manna. 
The late Professor Don was so confident that this 
was the same substance as the manna of Scrip- 
ture, that he proposed calling the plant itself 
Manna hebraica. The climates of Persia and 
Bokhara seem also well suited to the secre- 
tion of this manna, which in the latter country is 
employed as a substitute for sugar, and is imported 
into India for medicinal use through Caubul and 
Khorassan. In Arabian and Persian works on 
Materia Medica it is called Turungbeen. These 
two, from the localities in which they are pro- 
duced, have alone been thought to be the manna of 
Scripture. But, besides these, there are several other 
kinds of manna. Burckhardt, during his journey 
through El-Ghor, in the valley of the Jordan, heard 
of the Beirnk honey. This is described as a sub- 
stance obtained from the leaves and branches of a 
tree called Gharb or Garrab , of the size of an 
olive-tree, and with leaves like those of the poplar. 
When fresh this greyish coloured exudation is 
sweet in taste, but in a few days it becomes sour. 
The Arabs eat it like honey. One kind, called 
Sheer- khisht, is said to be produced in the country 
of the Uzbecs. A Caubul merchant informed the 
author of this article, that it was produced by a 
tree called Gwidcleh, which grows in Candahar, 
and is about twelve feet high, with jointed stems. 
A fifth kind is produced on Calotropis pj'ocera , or 
the plant called Ashur . The sweet exudation 
is by Arab authors ranked with sugars, and 
called Shukur-al-ashur. It is described under 
this name by Avicenna, and in the Latin trans- 
lation it is called / 'accarum-al-hu&ar . A sixth 
kind, called Bcd-khisht, is described in Persian 
works on Materia Medica, as being produced on 
a species of willow in Persian Khorassan. An- 
other kind would appear to be produced on a 
species of oak, for Niebuhr says, ‘At Merdin, 
in Mesopotamia, it appears like a kind of pollen, 
on the leaves of the tree called Ballot ami A fs 
(or, according to the Aleppo pronunciation, As), 
which I take to be of the oak family. All are 
agreed, that between Merdin and Diarbekir 
manna is obtained, and principally from those 
roes which yield gall-nuts.* Besides these, 
here is a sweetish exudation found on the larch, 
which is called Manna brigantiaca , as there is 
dso one kind found on the cedar of Lebanon. 
Indeed a sweetish secretion is found on t in* leaves 
;>f many other plants, produced sometimes by 
he plant itself, at others by the punctilios of 
nsects. It. has been supposed, also, that these 
iweetish exudations being evaporated during the 
icat of the day in still weather, may afterwards 
•ecoine deposited, with the dew, on the ground, and 
m the leaves of plants ; and thus explain some of 
he phenomena which have been observed by tra- 
elleis and others. But none of these mannas ex- 
iluin, nor can it be expected that they should ex- 
>htin, the miracle of Scripture, by which abund- 
ance is stated to have been produced for millions, 
v here hundreds cannot now he subsisted. — J. F. R. 


MAN OF SIN. [Antichrist.] 

MANAEN (Mcma^), a Christian teacher at 
Antioch, who had been foster-brother of Herod 
Antipas (Acts xiii. 1). He is supposed to have 
been one of the seventy disciples, but this is un- 
certain, as no particulars of his life are known. 

MANASSEH, TRIBE OF. When the tribe 
of Manasseh quitted Egypt, it numbered 32,200 
adult males (Num. i. 34, 33), being 8300 less than 
the tribe of Ephraim, the younger sou of Joseph. 
This was the lowest number of adult males in 
any tribe at that j)eriod ; but if we add the two 
together, the tribe of Joseph, composed of these 
two tribes, reached to 72,700, which was more 
than any other tri be contained, except Judah. 
During the sojourn in the wilderness, the tribe of 
Manasseh rose to 52,700 (Num. xxvi. 31), being 
an increase of 20,500. This gave it rank in j>oint 
of population as the sixth of the tribes, Judah, 
Issachar, Zehnlon, Dan, and Asher only being 
more numerous. In the same period Ephraim had 
declined to nearly the same position which Ma- 
nasseh had previously occupied, its numbers l>eing 
reduced to 32,500. Yet the prophecy of Jacob 
was fulfilled, and, when settled in Canaan, 
Ephraim became superior in wealth, power and 
population, not only to Manasseh, but to all the 
tribes except Judah. One circumstance tending 
to weaken Manasseh may have been the di vi- 
sion which took place in it on entering Palestine. 
The pastoral half of the tribe was allowed to 
establish itself with Reuben and Gad, on the east 
of the Jordan, where it occupied the northernmost 
portion, consisting of Argob and Bashan, from the 
Jabbok to Mount Hermoii (Num. xxxii. 30; 
xxxiv. 14; Deut. iii. 3: Josh. xii. (> ; xiii. 7 ; 1 
Cliron. vi. 23), while the other half was provided 
for with the rest of the tribes in Canaan proper, 
west of the Jordan, where it had a tine tract ol 
country extending from that river to the Medi- 
terranean, with the kindred tribe of Ephraim on 
the south, and Issachar oil the north (Jodi. xvi. 9 ; 
xvii, 7-1 1). The half-tribe west of the ri\er was 
not, however, for some time able to e\]*d the 
former inhabitants of the territory, so as to obtain 
the exclusive jxisseSsion of it (Josh. xvii. 12; 
Judg. i. 27). The tribe of Manasseh makes no 
figure in the history of the Hebrews. 

1. MANASSEH trho mak * «* f*rget % 

see Gen. xli. 51 ; Sept. Maeacnrfjs). the elder of 
the two sons of Joseph, Inhii in Kg) pt bin. 
xli. 51 ; xlvi. 20), whom Jacob adopted rv« 
his own ( v I \ iii. 1 )- — by which act each Grime 
the head of u tribe in Israel. The net of ad«*|>- 
tion was however accompanied by a char mtima- 
tion from Jacob, that the descendant* of M in.u- 
seh, although the elder, would In 1 tar h** iiuiit.\ u« 
mid powerful than those of the \ «*uug« r Kjd#r»um. 
The result eorrrspomh d rrmarkabl) w itli t n» in- 
timation. [ Krnu u w.] 

2. MAN \SS| II, foiirtMUth kin, d Juda *4i 
and mieci «nr of Ho/rk nth, who G-fnit to n *ji m 
n.i . b99. at the rally ace of twiihe \ m r%, *i»J 
re ignis l fiftydhe \ i in. It «i | t nt iu* 
necirt enemies of the \ igonni* rvtnit#* of Ilcj A-ah 
re-ap|*enred, and innnutfod to gum mm iu donor 
at court during the jeuth of Manas*!*; and l«* 
was pro v iuh*d uj>oii to ic*e*tabliJh all t J - i*^ I i- 
tries and aUuiuimtioiw which it low! ukm 1 § 
excellent father no much jniinn to mbfrrt. Thu 
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bent having been unhappily given to the mind of 
one old enough to listen to evil counsels, but too 
young to see their danger, the king followed it with 
all the reckless ardour of youth, and without any 
of the prudent reservations which older sovereigns, 
more discreet in evincing the same inclinations, 
had maintained. Idolatry in its worst forms, and 
all the abominations connected with its observances, 
were practised without stint and without shame, 
not only in the face of the temple, but in its very 
courts, where altars to the heavenly bodies were 
set up, and rites of idolatrous worship performed. 
Under this altered state of things, the Judahites, 
with the sanction of the king’s example, rushed 
into all the more odious observances of Syrian 
idolatry, with all the ardour which usually 
attends the outbreak of a restrained propensity, 
till they became far c worse than the heathen, 
whom the Lord destroyed before the children of 
Israel.’ In vain did the prophets raise their voice 
against these iniquities, and threaten Manasseh 
and his kingdom with awful tokens of Divine 
indignation. Instead of profiting by these warn- 
ings, the king vented his rage against those by 
whom they were uttered, and in this, and other 
ways, filled Jerusalem with innocent blood be- 
yond any king who reigned before him (1 Kings 
xxi. 1-16 ; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 1-10). 

At length the wrath of God burst over the 
guilty king and nation. At this time there was 
constant war between Assyria and Egypt, and it 
would seem that Manasseh adhered to the policy 
of his father in making common cause with the 
latter power. This, or some other cause not stated 
by the sacred historian, brought into Judaea an 
Assyrian army, under the generals of Esar-had- 
don, which carried all before it. The miserable 
king attempted flight, but was discovered in a 
thorn-brake in which he had hidden himself, 
was laden with chains, and sent away as a cap- 
tive to Babylon, which was then subject to the As- 
syrians, where he was cast into prison (b.c. 677). 
Here, at last, Manasseh had ample opportunity 
and leisure for cool reflection; and the hard 
lessons of adversity were not lost upon him. He 
saw and deplored the evils of his reign, he became 
as a new man, he humbly besought pardon from 
God, and implored that he might be enabled to 
evince the sincerity of his contrition, by being re- 
stored to a position for undoing all that it had 
been the business of his life to effect. His prayer 
was heard. His captivity is supposed to have 
lasted a year, and he was then restored to his 
kingdom under certain obligations of tribute and 
allegiance to the king of Assyria, which, although 
not expressed in the account of this transaction, 
are alluded to in the history of his successors (2 
Chron. xxxiii. 11-13). 

On his return to Jerusalem, Manasseh exerted 
himself to the utmost in correcting the errors of 
his early reign, and in establishing the worship of 
Jehovah in its former purity and splendour. The 
good conduct of his latter reign was rewarded 
with such prosperity as enabled him to do much 
for the improvement and strengthening of his 
capital and kingdom. He thoroughly repaired 
the old walls of Jerusalem, and added a new wall 
on the side towards Gihon; he surrounded and 
fortified by a separate wall the hill or ridge, on 
the east of Zion, which bore the name of /DJ?, 
Ophel, and he strengthened, garrisoned, and pro- 


MANASSES, PRAYER OF. 

visioned ‘ the fenced cities of Judah ’ (2 Chron. 
xxxiii. 13-17). He died in peace (b.c. 664), at 
the age of sixty-eight, after having reigned longer 
than any other king of Judah, and was buried in 
a sepulchre which he had prepared for himself in 
his own garden (xxxiii. 20). 

MANASSES, PRAYER OF [Apocrypha]. 
This pseudepigraphal work has come down to us 
in the MSS. of the Latin Vulgate, and is found 
in the early printed editions of that version. It 
is erroneously stated in the preface to the Antwerp 
edition, that this prayer is found only in the Latin 
language, and that it does not exist either in the 
Greek or Hebrew; and the same is repeated by 
Du Pin (Prolegomena ; and Canon of Scrip- 
ture, i. 1). It had, however, already appeared 
in Greek and Latin in Robert Stephen’s folio 
edition of the Latin Vulgate, Paris, 1540, im- 
mediately after the second book of Chronicles 
(p. 159), and in the edition of the same printed 
in 1546, while in his quarto edition of 1545 and 
those which followed, it appears in Latin only. 
Robert Stephen prefaces the first Greek impression 
of this prayer by observing : ‘ Graecam banc 
Manassae regis Juda orationem, nunquam ante - 
hac excusam, peperit tibi, candide lector, bibli- 
otheca Victoriana, quae quam dives sit veterum 
exemplarium omnis generis, nemo non novit. 
Quid multa? Secundat Deus res eorum, qui 
omnibus literarum meliorum studiosis talem 
bibliothecam quotidie curant et instruunt magis 
ac magis.’ It was next published by Dauderstadt 
in 1628, and was afterwards found in the Codex 
Alexandrinus, among the hymns which follow 
the book of Psalms, and was inserted by Walton 
in his Polyglott, with the various readings of this 
MS. It also appears among the hymns in the 
Ethiopic Psalter, as published by Ludolf in 
1701. When the Apocryphal writings were sepa- 
rated from the other books at the Reformation, 
the Prayer of Manasses was placed between Bel 
and the Dragon and Maccabees. 

Du Pin (/. c.) asserts that the Latin fathers 
have often cited this prayer ; but the earliest refer- 
ence to it which we know of is in the Apostolical 
Constitutions (§ 12), attributed to Clemens Ro- 
manus, but which are generally believed to be a 
work of the fourth century. In this work (ii. 22) 
the prayer is cited as if it were an integral portion 
of the book of Chronicles, together with some tra- 
dionary accounts of the nature of his imprison- 
ment in shackles of iron, and of his miraculous 
release : which are also alluded to in the Tar- 
gum on Chronicles. It was held to be genuine 
by the author of the Sermon on the Pharisee 
and Publican, in the works of Chrysostom (i. 6) ; 
by Anthony the Monk (ii. 94) ; Theodore Stu- 
dita (Serm. Catechet. 93) ; Theophanes Ceramseus 
( Homil . ii. and lvi.) ; Freculfus, and George Syn- 
cellus, and George the Sinner, in their Chronicles ; 
also by Suidas ( Lexicon , s. v . M avaao-rjs), who 
cites the commencement, Kvpie 7 rauroKparoop, 
/c. t. A., and by Anastasius Sinaita (in Psalm . vi.). 
By several of these writers it is called a hymn, 
or hymn of prayer (tt poaevxh 1 ' ttJs ^Srjs), which 
was sung in the churches — a statement corrobo- 
rated by its position in the Codex Alexandrinus* 
The modern Greeks still place it in their 
Psalter along with the other hymns (Leo All atius, 
De lib . Ecclesiast . Grcecorum, p. 62). It was 
printed in Greek in the Apostolical Constitutions 
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in 1563, and in the Apostolical Fathers of Cote- 
lerius in 1672. The learned Fabricius reprinted 
it at Leipsic in 1691, together with the hooks of 
Wisdom, Sirach, Judith, and Tobit. He also 
published metrical versions of it in Greek and 
Latin, one of which had previously appeared in 
1598 ; and there had been a Latin metrical ver- 
sion published by Claudius Es pen cams at Paris, 
in 1566. It appeared in the Greek Apocrypha, 
Frankfort, 1694, and homiletic exjjositions of it 
were given to the public by John Forster, George 
Albert, and others. (See Fabricii Biblioth . Grccc. 
lib. iii. cap. 29, p. 740, or Ilarles’s edit. cap. xiv. 
vol. 3, p. 732). 

It is entitled ‘ The Prayer of Manasses, king 
of Judah, when he was liolden captive in Ba- 
bylon,’ and had doubtless its origin from 2 Chron. 
xxx iii. 12, 13 : ‘ And when he was in Babylon 
in afiliction, he besought the Lord his God . . . 
and prayed unto him;’ and verse 18, ‘ Now the 
rest of the acts of Manasseh, and his prayer unto 
God . . . behold, they are written in the book 
of the kings of Israel and verse 19, 4 1 1 is prayer 
also, and how God was entreated of him . . . . 

behold, they are written among the 

sayings of the seers.’ 

This prayer, however, not being found in the 
Hebrew, and not being cited by the more eminent 
fathers, nor contained in any of the catalogues of 
ancient councils, has not been received in the 
church as genuine or canonical. It is classed in 
the Sixth Article of the Church of England, 
among the 4 other books read by the church for 
example of life and instruction of manners but 
the church of Rome classes it with 3rd and 4th 
Esdras [Esduas], removing it to the end of the 
Bible, and rejecting it from the dentcro-canonical, 
as well as from the proto-canonical books. Dens 
(' Thcoloyia , vol. ii. p. 91, Quaist. vi., N. 61) 
states that the church places these books, together 
with 3rd and 4th Maccabees, among the Apo- 
crypha, as she did not find a siitlicrently cer- 
tain tradition respecting them. lie classifies the 
Apocrypha as consisting of books positively Apo- 
cryphal, nr condemned, and neyativcly Apocry - 
phal, that is, neither approved nor rejected. ‘The 
latter may become canonical when the church's 
doubts are removed, as was the case of the dentero- 
canonical books’ f I)kuti:ko-canonicai.]. ‘A 
positively Apocryphal l>ook can never become 
canonical, although a canonical book may be- 
come apocryphal.’ 

The prayer of Manasses abounds in pious sen- 
timents. Mr. Horne ( Introd . vol. ii.) describes 
it as not unworthy of the occasion on which it 
is pretended to have been composed. Du Pin 
{ut supra) observes that though not very eloquent, 
it is full of good thoughts. Bishop (’osin ( Scho- 
lastic Hist, oj the ('anon) cites a passage from 
it, 4 Repentance is not for the just, hut for sin- 
ners, 1 us bearing a resemblance to Matt. ix. 13. 

M AN 1 ) R A K E. [ Dun \i m.] 

MANEII. I \Vi;mrrrs N Mi -: am huh.] 
MANNA. [Man, 2.] 

MANOAII, father of Samson [Svvison]. 
MANS LA V ER. [Ri.ooi>*Rk\ i:m«k. ] 
MANUSCRIPTS, BIBLK’VL These are 
either Hebrew or Greek : we shall treat of them 
separately. I. Jewish MSS. are div ided into(o.) 
Synaynyuc rolls or sacred cvpiis ; and (5.) Ft tvtU 
or common copies , 
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(a.) The synagogue rolls contain the Penta- 
teuch, the appointed sections of the prophets, or 
the book of Esther, which last is used only at the 
Feast of Puriin. The three are never put together; 
but are written on separate rolls. They are in the 
Chaldee or square Hebrew character, without 
vowels and accents, accompanied w ith the puncta 
extraord inaria , and having the unusual forms of 
certain consonants. The parchment is prepared in 
a particular manner by the hands of Jews onlv, 
and made from the hides of clean animals, which, 
when duly wrought, are joined together bv thongs 
made out of the same material. They are then 
divided into columns, the breadth of which must 
not exceed half their length. These columns, 
whose number is prescribed, must be of equal 
length and breadth among tliem.sclv e®, and con- 
tain a certain number of lines, each line hav ing 
no more than three words. The Talmud contains 
strict rules concerning the material, the colour, 
the ink, letter*, divisions, writing-instrument, \c., 
which are closely followed, especially in the Pen- 
tateuch. These rules are extracted from the 
Talmud, and translated in Adler’s Judicorum 
Codicis Sacri rite scribendi leyts ad reett <rsU- 
Tnatulos Codices Manuscriptos antiques ptrve- 
tcres. Ex libcllo Talmudico in Latinum eon - 
versus ct adnotationibus necessariis explicates, 
eruditis exatninandas trad it , \c., Hamburgh, 
1779, 8vo. The minuteness of such regulations 
renders it a most irksome task fur the sojjhcr or 
scribe to write out a synagogue roll. The revi- 
sion of the Torah , ;ls the synagogue roll is often 
called, must l>e undertaken within thirty days 
after its transcription, else it is unfit for use. 
'Three mistakes on one side or skin are allowable; 
but should there h v four, or should there ha] j*en 
to he an error in the open and dose section* of the 
law; in the jiosition of the songs in Exodus cli. 
v., and Deuteronomy ch. xxxii., which are the 
only portions of the Pentateuch w ritttn in ux-tical 
lines, then the whole copy is worth his. The gnat 
beauty of penmanship exhibited in these syna- 
gogue copies has he* n always admired. TTey 
are taken from authentic eximplar*, uitlkmt the 
slightest deviation or corr«‘ction. They seldom 
tail into the hands of Christians, since, a* is 

tlieycen.se to lie employed in the synagogue, th*-v 
ure either buried or carefully laid mdr, int t y 
should be profaned by comm/ into tin* [•««**■» mn 
of Gentile*. 

(5.) Private MSS. are written ]*»rtl\ m tie 
square or t'haldn character, } irtlv in tl«* /{*'•* 
binical. They lire held m far 1*»» dmai 

the synagogue rolls, and are went t > I«p d^n^sni- 
uatrd profane ptsulu i •. Tbrr form -s entirely 
arbitrary. They aie m filio, quart* », i* *1 

duodecimo. Of tb«#*e wntt ii m tW , 1 §• 

racti r, the great* r mind* r ire mi j*ip > n****t, 
on | ij>er. l'lie ink of the letters I» a wavs ? - * l, 
but the vowel jhohU are inniUt writt*n will* ink 
of i ditVereiit colour from tb«*t of t^e 
Initial w or«U and letter* Are ft*q«^nt l v • L • • 
w ith gold and *d* er i- k m* l *• )«"« er# 

arranged in columns, t' e «i j«r*d»l ■*-- 

Ur*. Some cojirs nre wito lit mlim-m Dr* 
columns nn u*a wlwat • worn |*i* 1 w.ili tl H -r* 
text alone ; h r \ s ♦ *>• it **t» \ 'I , w o it 

is eitlur wr«tt**i n P*# t * x t »t>»' t f - * «• f 

\ t r*e*. or in .* * Jmnn 1 x *'•* If, « r hi tl r # u 
in *i mi. dim <hiMCt*r 1 r* • 1 « ’ 1 *- * * 
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not prescribed by the Talmud. The upper and 
lower margin are filled with the Great Masora, 
and sometimes with a Rabbinical commentary ; 
as also with prayers, psalms, and the like. The 
external margin is for corrections, scholia, vari- 
ations, notices of the haphtaroth (sections from 
the prophets), parashoth (sections from the law), 
the commentaries of the Rabbins, &c. &c. The 
inner margin, or that between the columns, is 
occupied with the little Masora. The single 
books of the Old Testament are separated from 
one another by spaces, except the books of Samuel, 
Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, which 
are written continuously. The sections of the 
law and prophets are generally marked. In the 
MSS. of different countries the books are differ- 
ently arranged. These copies generally pass 
through various hands before they are finished. 
The consonants proceed from the sopher or scribe. 
When the same person writes both consonants and 
vowels, as is frequently the case, he never makes 
them at the same time; the former are finished 
before he begins to append the latter. The K’ris 
in the margin uniformly proceed from the vowel- 
writer. It is probable that these copies were in no 
instance made by Christians. 

Although the square character be employed in 
all the MSS. of which we have spoken, yet it has 
varieties. The Jews themselves distinguish in the 
synagogue rolls, 1. the Tam letter, with sharp cor- 
ners and perpendicular coronulae, used among the 
German and Polish Jews; 2. the Velshe letter, 
more modern than the Tam , and rounder, with 
coronulae, particularly found in the sacred copies 
of the Spanish and Oriental Jews. 

The age of Hebrew MSS. is not easily deter- 
mined. It is true that they often contain sub- 
scriptions giving an account of the time when 
they were written, and the name of the scribe, or 
also of the possessor. But these accounts are 
often ambiguous, and occasionally incorrect. 
Where they are altogether wanting, it is still more 
difficult to discover the age. In the latter case, 
the character of the writing, the colour of the ink, 
the quality and yellowness of the parchment, the 
absence of the Masora, of the vowel-points, of the 
unusual letters, &c. have been chiefly rested upon. 
Still, however, such particulars are uncertain 
marks of age. 

The oldest Hebrew MS. at present known be- 
longs to a.d. 1106 (No. 154 of Keunicott). It is 
true that some others are supposed to be older, 
but simply by conjecture. As far as certainty is 
concerned, this is certainly the oldest. Loehnis 
(' Grundziige der Biblischen Hermeneutik und 
Kritik , Giessen, 1839) affirms that some reach 
as far back as the eighth century, an assertion 
grounded merely on the conjecture of De Rossi 
and Kennicott. So much uncertainty attaches to 
the internal marks adopted by these two Hebraists, 
that the ages to which they assign several Hebrew 
MSS. are quite gratuitous. No Hebrew IMS. 
possessing an indubitably accurate register of its 
antiquity, goes farther back than the twelfth cen- 
tury (see the third section of Tychsen’s Tentamen 
de variis Codicum Hebraicorum Vet. Test . MSS. 
generibus , Rostock, 1772, 8vo., in which the 

learned writer examines the marks of antiquity 
assumed by Simon, Jablonski, Wolf, Houbigant, 
Kennicott, and Lilientlial, and shows that the 
Masora alone is a certain index for determining 
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the age and goodness of Hebrew MSS. ; the same 
writer’s Beurtheilung der Jahrzahlen in den 
Hebrceisch- Biblischen Handschrijten , Rostock, 
1786, 8 vo., in which the mode of determining the 
age of MSS. adopted by Kennicott, Bruns, and 
De Rossi, is rejected ; and Schnurrer’s Disser- 
tatio Inauguralis de Codicum Hebrccorum Vet . 
Test, estate difficulter determinandd , Tubingen, 
1772, 4to., and reprinted in his Dissertationes 
Philologico-Criticce , Gotha and Amsterdam, 17 90, 
8vo). 

Private MSS. written in the Rabbinical cha- 
racter are much more recent than the preceding ; 
none of them being older than 500 years. They 
are on cotton or linen paper, in a cursive cha- 
racter, without vowel-points or the Masora, and 
with many abbreviations. 

The MSS. found among the Chinese Jews are 
partly synagogue rolls, partly private copies, 
whose text does not differ from the Masoretic. 
The Pentateuch of the Malabar Jews brought 
from India to England by the late Dr. Bu- 
chanan, and described by Mr. Yeates, resembles 
on the whole the usual synagogue rolls of the 
Jews, except that it is written on red skins. Its 
text is the Masoretic, with a few unimportant 
deviations. 

Eight exemplars are celebrated among the 
Jews for their correctness and value. They are 
now lost, but extracts from them are still pre- 
served. From Jewish writings, and from the 
margin of some MSS., where a reference is made 
to them, we learn that they were highly prized 
for their singular accuracy. They formed the 
basis of subsequent copies. They are — 1. The 
codex of Hillel ; 2. The Babylonian codex; 
3. The codex of Israel ; 4. An Egyptian codex ; 
5. Codex Sinai; 6. The Pentateuch of Jericho; 
7. Codex Sanbuki ; 8. The book Taggin. For 
a more copious account of Hebrew MSS. we refer 
to Eichhom’s Einleitung (Introduction), vol. ii. ; 
Kennicott’s Dissertatio generalis ; Walton’s Pro- 
legomena to the Polyglot t, which have been sepa- 
rately edited by Dathe and Wrangham; Tych- 
sen’s Tentamen ; De Rossi’s Varies Lectiones 
Vet. Test. &c. ; and his Scholia critica in V. T. 
libros , &c. ; De Wette, Lehrbuch der Historisch - 
Kritischen Einleitung ; and Davidson’s Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism , in which last the best 
books are pointed out. 

II. We have now to refer to the MSS. of the 
Greek Testament. Those that have descended 
to our time are either on vellum or paper. The 
oldest material was the Egyptian papyrus ; but 
even so early as the fourth century, the New 
Testament was written on the skins of animals. 
This writing material continued in use till the 
eleventh century, when paper began to be em- 
ployed. Till the tenth century, MSS. were 
usually written in capital or uncial letters ; then 
the cursive character came into use. The most 
ancient copies have no divisions of words, being 
written in a continued series of lines. Accents, 
spirits, and iota subscript, are also wanting. 

The whole New Testament is contained in 
very few MSS. Transcribers generally divided 
it into three parts; the first containing the four 
Gospels ; the second, the Acts of the Apostles and 
the Epistles ; the third, the Apocalypse of St. 
John. The greatest number of MSS. are those 
which have the four Gospels, because they were 
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most frequently read in the churches. Those 
containing the Acts and epistles are also nu- 
merous. Such as have the book of Revelation 
alone are extremely few, because it was seldom 
read in public. 

Greek codices are not often complete in all 
their parts. They have many chasms. Again, 
some contain merely detached portions of the 
New Testament, or sections appointed to be read 
on certain days in the churches. Hence such 
codices are called avay v&veis or ai/ayj/cv(Tfxara in 
Greek ; and in Latin lectionaria . Those con- 
taining lessons from the Gospels are called evan - 
gelistaria ; while such as were taken from the 
Acts and epistles were denominated irpa^aTria- 

TOkOl. 

Several MSS. are accompanied witli a Latin 
translation interlined , or in a parallel column . 
Such have been called bilingues , or Grceco-Latini. 

We shall now advert to the uncial MSS. of the 
Greek Testament, and to those usually quoted in 
the examination of the controverted passage 1 
John v. 7. The former are marked with the 
letters of the alphabet A, B, C, &c. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus , presented by Cyril 
Lucar, patriarch of Alexandria, and afterwards 
of Constantinople, to Charles I., now in the 
British Museum. It contains the whole Bible, 
the Septuagint version of the Old Testament in 
three folios, and the New Testament in one. It 
has various chasms. A fac-simile of the New 
Testament portion was published by Dr. Woide, 
in a folio volume, London, 178G. Mr. Baber 
of tlie British Museum executed the Old Testa- 
ment in the same manner, in lour folio volumes, 
London, 1819. This MS. was probably written 
at Alexandria, and belongs to the fifth century. 

B. Codex Vaticanns , 1209, in the Vatican 
Library at Rome, containing the Old and New 
Testaments. It is defective in several places ; 
and portions have been supplied by a modern 
hand. Ilug has proved that it belongs to the 
middle of the fourth century. In regard to the 
internal value of its readings, it is probably 
superior to the Codex Alexandrinus. 

C. Codex rcgiusy or Ephraemi . This is a 
rescript or palimpsest MS., i. e. the ancient writ- 
ing has been erased to make room for some other. 
The works of Ephrem the Syrian were over the 
original. In endeavouring to ascertain the cha- 
racter of what was first written on t he parchment, 
and washing off the latter letters, it was found 
that the MS. contained originally the Old and 
New Testaments in Greek. In many places it 
is so faded as to be illegible. There are nume- 
rous chasms in if. Several forms of words seem 
to indicate that it was written in Egypt : it pro- 
bably belongs to the sixth century, and is now in 
the Royal Library at Baris, where it is marked 9. 

1). Codex Cantubrigicnsis , or Bczat. — This 
MS. was presented, in lf)81, to the University of 
Cambridge, by Theodore Be/a. It is a Greek- 
Latin MS. of the four Gospels, and the Acts of tin* 
Apostles, with a single fragment of the Catholic 
epistles. Its age is probably the seventh cen- 
tury, though many have assigned it to the fifth. 
Kipling, ling, and Schol/. think that it was 
written in Egypt ; but Schulz has given some 
reasons for assigning it to the south of Krauee, 
which are not without weight. Credner assents to 
the latter opinion, as far as the MS. is concerned; 
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while he thinks that the text is of Jewish-Chris- 
tian origin, and attributes it to Palestine. Great 
diversity of opinion lias prevailed respecting the 
quality of its readings. Bishop Middleton, at 
the end of his work oii the Greek article, depre- 
ciated it. Matthsei had done so before. Both 
have unduly lessened its value. Dr. Kipling 
published a fac-simile of it at Cambridge, 1793, 
2 vols. folio. 

D. ClaromontanuSy or Regius , 107, a Greek- 
Latin copy of Paul's epistles, marked with the 
same letter of the alphabet as the preceding, but 
containing a different part of the New Testament. 
It is at present in the Royal Library at Paris : it 
probably belongs to the eighth century. 

E. Codex Basilcensis . — This MS. has many 
chasms, arid several parts of it have been written 
by a more recent hand than the rest. It contains 
the Gospels, and belongs to the ninth century. 

E. LaiulianiiSy having once belonged to Arch- 
bishop Laud, and now in the Bodleian Library. 
It contains the Acts of the Apostles, with a Latin 
version, and wants from xxvi. 29 to xxviii. 26. 
This MS. belongs to the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury, and was published by Thomas llcamic at 
Oxford in 1715, octavo. 

E. Bangermancnsis. — This is a Greek-Latin 
MS. of Paul’s epistles, but a copy of the Claro- 
montanns , with various corrections. It belongs 
to the eleventh century. 

F. Codex Borecliy containing the four Gospels. 
It lias been collated no farther than Luke x. 

F. CoislinianiiSy a MS. containing part of the 
Old Testament and Acts ix. 21, 25. It belongs 
to the seventh century. 

F. Angicnsis. — This is a Greek-Latin MS. of 
Paul's epistles, now in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. It belongs to the tenth 
century. 

G. HarleiamiSy in the British Museum. This 
is a MS. of the four Gospels, hut with many 
chasms. It belongs to the eleventh century. 

G. Angelicas. — A MS. containing the Acts of 
the Apostles, with the Pauline and Catholic epis- 
tles, belonging to the Angelican Library at Rome. 
It is as old as t lie ninth century. In the Pauline 
epistles it is maiked I. 

G. BocrncrianuSy a Greek MS. of Paul’s 
Epistles, with an interlinear Lit in version, now 
in the Electoral Library at Dresden. It wants 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and probably belongs 
to the ninth century. The characters show an 
approach to the cursive. 

II. Woljiiw, a MS. of the four Gospel*, with 
many chasms. It belongs to the eleventh century. 

II. Mutinensis. — -This MS. contains the \cts 
of the Apostles written in the ninth century; hut 
chapters i. I — v. 2^, were added in the tiftenith 
century, and xxvii. ! to the end, in the eh vrntli 
century. With the Catholic (‘pintles, it contain* 
tin* Pauline, written in cursive letters (179 , and 
belongs to the twelfth century. 

II. Coislinianus. — This .MS. contains frag- 
ments of the Pauline epistles, which have Item 
printed by Montfaucon in the lUbh t/v <i ( is - 
liuiana. According to Dug it belongs to the 
sixth century. 

.1. ( 'uttoninnus. — This codex contains frag- 
ments of Matthew and John’s (tos|x*U. It L‘* 
longs to the seventh or eighth century. 

Iv ('oiicx CgpnuSy formerly Colbcrtinus, 51 19, 
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now Regius , 63, a MS. containing the Gospels. 
It belongs to the eighth or ninth century, probably 
the latter, and has been fully collated and de- 
scribed by Scholz at the end of his Cures Criticce , 
4to., Heidelberg, 1820. See, however, Schulz in 
the prolegomena to Griesbach, vol. i. 

L. Regius , 62. — This MS. contains the four 
Gospels, with several mutilations. It is of 
Egyptian origin, as Griesbach has proved; and 
belongs to the ninth century. 

M. Regius , 48, containing the Gospels, and 
belonging to the tenth century. 

N. Vinclobonensis Ceesareus. — This fragmen- 
tary MS. contains only Luke xxiv. 13-21 and 
39-49. It belongs to the seventh century. 

O. Montefalconii , a MS. containing Luke 
xviii. 

P. Guelpherbytanus , a codex rescriptus , con- 
taining fragments of the four Gospels, and be- 
longing to the sixth century. 

Q. Guelpherbytanus , also a rescript MS., con- 
taining fragments of the Gospels of Luke and 
John, and belonging to the sixth century. These 
two MSS. were published and described by 
Knittel in 1763. 

R. Tubing ensis. — This fragment, containing 
John i. 38-50, has been published by Reuss. It 
belongs to the seventh century. 

S. Vaticanus , 354. — This MS. contains the 
Gospels, and belongs to the tenth century. 

T. The Borgian fragment, part of a Coptic- 
Greek MS. brought from Egypt. It contains 
John vi. 28-67 ; vii. 6 — viii. 31. It was printed 
by George in 1789, and belongs to the fourth or 
more probably the fifth century. 

U. A MS. of the Gospels in St. Mark's Library, 
Venice. It belongs to the tenth century. 

V. Mosquensisy a MS. of the four Gospels, be- 
longing to the library of the Holy Synod at 
Moscow. It wants some parts of Matthew, and 
from John vii. 39 is written in cursive characters 
of the thirteenth century ; the first part belongs to 
the ninth century. 

W. Regius , a fragment containing Luke ix. 
36-47 ; x. 12-22; and belonging to the eighth 
century. 

X. Lanclshutensis . — This MS. contains the 
four Gospels, but with numerous chasms and some 
supplements. It belongs most probably to the 
tenth century. 

Y. BarberinuSy a fragment in the library of 
Cardinal Barberini at Rome, containing John 
xvi. 4 — xix. 28. It belongs to the ninth century. 

Z. j DublinensiSy a rescript, exhibiting the Gospel 
of Matthew, but in a very imperfect state. It 
was published in fac-simile by Dr. Barrett (Dub- 
lin, 1801, 4to.), and belongs to the sixth cen- 
tury. 

T. Vaticanus . — This fragment contains Mat- 
thew xix. 6-13; xx. 6-22; xx. 29— xxi. 19. It 
belongs to the seventh century. 

A. Sangallensis . — This is a Greek-Latin MS. 
of the Gospels, made by the monks in the monas- 
tery of St. Gallen. It was published by Retti- 
gius at Turin, in 1836, and belongs to the ninth 
century. 

Such are the uncial MSS. hitherto collated. 
Those written in the cursive character are de- 
scribed in the large critical editions of Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and Scholz ; and in the Introduction 
of Michaelis, up to the period when it was pub- 
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lished. The other Introductions contain descrip- 
tions of several, but not all the MSS. 

Three cursive MSS. deserve mention, from 
their connection with the much-disputed passage, 

1 John v. 7, which they are usually quoted as 
containing. As they are written in cursive letters, 
they are not older than the tenth century. 

1. The Codex MontfcrtianuSy or DublinensiSy 
belonging to the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. It was quoted by Erasmus, under the 
title of Codex Britannicus. It is written on 
paper in 12mo. size, and could not have been 
made earlier than the fifteenth century. It follows 
the Vulgate very closely, not only in the insertion 
of the much-disputed verse, but in other passages 
of a remarkable character. 

2. The Codex Ravianus , or Berolmensis . — 
This MS. is generally supposed to be a forgery, 
copied in the greater part of it from the Greek 
text of the Comphdensian Polyglott , and the third 
edition of Stephens. It has even their typogra- 
phical errors. It was written in the sixteenth 
century, and has no critical value (see Pap- 
pel baum*s Untersuchung der Ravischen Griechi- 
schen Handschrift des Neuen Testaments , Berlin, 
1785, 8vo. ; and his subsequent treatise, enti- 
tled, Codicis Manuscripti N . T. Greed Raviani 
in Biblioth. Reg. Berol . publica asservati exameiiy 
quo ostenditury alteram ejus partem majorem 
ex eddione Complidensi % alteram minor em ex 
editione Rob . Stephani tertia esse descriptamy 
Berlin, 1796, 8vo). 

3. Codex Ottobonianus (298), preserved in 
the Vatican. This MS. contains the Acts and 
epistles, with a Latin version. Scholz ascribes it 
to the fifteenth century. It has no critical value, 
because it has been altered in many cases to 
correspond with the Vidgate. In it the disputed 
text is found in a different form from the com- 
mon reading. Instead of in heaven , it has from 
heaven; and instead of on earthy it has from the 
earth . 

MSS. are generally divided by the modern 
critics of Germany into — 1. Such as were written 
before the practice of stichometryy a mode of 
dividing the text which shall be explained after- 
wards. 2. The stichometrical. 3. Those written 
after stichometry had ceased. So Hug and De 
Wette in their Introductions to the New Testa- 
ment. According to this classification A, B, and 
C belong to the first class ; D, D, &c., to the 
second; and by far the greatest number to the 
third. We have alluded to them under the two 
great heads of uncial and cursive. 

In examining MSS. and comparing their cha- 
racteristic readings, it is not easy in every instance 
to arrive at the true original form of a passage. 
Many circumstances are to be taken into account 
— many cautions must be observed. They are 
more useful in detecting interpolated passages 
than in restoring the correct reading. 

The reading of an older MS. is preferable 
ceteris paribus. 

In determining the age of a MS. internal 
marks have been chiefly followed, such as the 
form of the letters, the divisions, abbreviations, 
the nature of the lines, the presence or absence of 
the accents, &c. These particulars, however, are 
not safe criteria. 

Age alone is not sufficient to ensure the value 
of the text of a MS. The copyist may have been 
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guilty of negligence or inattention. In proportion 
to his accuracy or carelessness will the authority 
of the codex be greater or less. 

Again, a document certainly copied from one 
which is very ancient, will have greater authority 
than an earlier taken from another of no great 
antiquity. Thus a MS. of the eighth century 
may have been directly copied from one of the 
fifth, and consequently the former will be en- 
titled to greater estimation than one belonging to 
the seventh century transcribed from one of the 
sixth. 

In determining the value of a codex, it is usual 
to refer to the country where it was written. 
Griesbach and others prefer the African ; Scholz, 
the Constantinopolitan. With respect to Hebrew 
MSS., it is admitted by all that the Spanish are 
the best. The Italian, again, are superior to the 
German. The reading contained in the greater 
number of MSS. is preferable to that of a less 
number. Mere majority, however, is not a safe 
criterion. A majority arising from independent 
sources, or, in other words, of those belonging to 
different recensions , can alone be relied on as 
decisive. But here critics are not agreed as to 
the number of recensions belonging to Greek 
MSS. Some have proposed four, some three, 
others two. Besides, the same MS. may belong 
to a different recension in different parts of itself 
In others, the characteristic readings of two or 
three recensions are mingled together, rendering 
it difficult to determine which recension or 
family preponderates. 

Hebrew MSS. belong to one and the same re- 
cension. It is true that some have distinguished 
them into Masoretic and Antc-masoretic ; but 
the existence of the latter is a mere fiction. One 
great family alone, viz. the Masoretic , can be 
distinctly traced. — S. I). 

MAON (pJ7D ; Sept. M awvf a town in the 
tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), which gave name 
to a wilderness where David hid himself from 
Saul, and around which the churlish Nabal had 
great possessions (i Sam. xxiii. 24, 25 ; xxv. 2). 
Jerome places it to the east of Darorna (Onomast. 
8. v. Maon). The name docs not occur in mo- 
dern times, and ])r. Robinson regards it as one 
of the sites first identified by himself. Irby and 
Mangles were in the neighbourhood in ISIS, but 
did not detect this and other ancient names. 
Robinson finds it in the present Main, which is 
about seven miles south by oiist from Hebron. 
Here there is a conical hill about 200 feet 
high, on the top of which are some ruins of no 
great extent, consisting of foundations of hewn 
stone, a square* enclosure, the remains probably of 
a tower or castle, and several cisterns. The \ iew 
from the summit is extensive. This is Main. 
The traveller lonnd here n band of peasants kcrj>- 
ing their flock*, mid dwelling in eaves amid tin* 
ruins (l Uhl, Researches, ii. 1 90-19(1). 

MAR All (iTVD, bitterness ; Sept, Magd). 
The Israelites, in departing from Kgypt, made 
souk? stay on the shores of the Red Sea, lit the 
place where it had been Crossed by them. From 
this spot they proceeded southward for three days 
without finding any water, and then came to 
n well, the water* of which were so bitter, that, 
thirsty as they were, they could not drink them. 

I he well was called Month from the quality of 
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its waters. This name, in the form ofAmarah 
is now borne by the barren bed of a winter 
torrent, a little beyond which is still found a 
well called Howara, the hitter waters of which 
answer to this description. Camels will drink 
it ; but the thirsty Arabs never partake of it 
themselves; and it is said to be the only water 
on the shore of the Red Sea which they 'cannot 
drink. The water of this well, when first taken 
into the mouth, seems insipid rather than hitter, 
but when held in the mouth a few seconds it be- 
; comes exceedingly nauseous. The well rises 
within an elevated mound surrounded by sand- 
hills, and two small date-trees grow near it. 

The Hebrews, unaccustomed as vet to the 
hardships of the desert, and having been in the 
habit of drinking their full ot the best water in 
the world, were much distressed by its scarcity 
in the region wherein they now wandered; and iii 
their disappointment of the relief exacted from 
tins well, they murmured greatly against Mixes 
for having brought them into such a drv wilder- 
ness, and asked him, ‘ What shall we drink f 
On this Moses cried to Jehovah, who indicated to 
him ‘a certain tree/ on throwing the branches of 
which into the well, its waters became sweet and 
lit for use. The view which has been taken of this 
transaction by the present writer in another work 
(Pictorial Hist, of Palestine, pp. 209, 21 U , is 
here introduced, as it has been judged satisfactory, 
and as no new information on the subject lias 
since been obtained. 

‘ The question connected with this o|>omtion 
is — whether the effect proceeded from the in- 
herent virtue of the tree in sweetening bad w iter; 
or that it hail no such virtue, and that the e fleet 
was purely miraculous. In support of the former 
alternative, it may be asked why the tree di*uhl 
have been pointed out and used at all, tin low it 
had a curative virtue? And to this th * answer 
may lie found in the numerous instance* in which 
God manifests a piir|*)>e of working e\rn hi* 
miracles in accordance with the general laws l*v 
which he governs the world, and for that pnr|n«e 
disguising the naked exhibition t f Mq*n*turjil 
power, by the iiiterj>o.sitinn nf an ap/mrmt cause; 
while yet the true character of the rvtnt i* left 
indisputable, by the utter inadequacy of the 
apparent cause to produce, by itself, the r(*ulun*r 
effect. This tend* to show that the trre. or |**r- 
t ion ot it, need not lx* mmijhimh}, from the mere 
tact of its being employed, to lu\e kid no in- 
herent curative virtue. It had n- t r * m r-Ry 
an v such virtue ; and that it {mtithcly lad n* t 
such virtue seem* to follow, or, at lout, t > l»e 
rendered more than proUdde by thro v* d* mt- n 
——that, in the scanty and little due tVd \t^- 
tat ion of till* district, any »<irh on d» ril e 
virtue* in a tree, or put of i trie, ood 1 •< t|\ 

have Ih*» ii nndiscm rrol lief Mr 1 1 . « to, of the 
history. Mild if they had U*n d»*« r n\#'r* 4, i | 
not but b.ne Urn known In M .** 4 t f r 

di\ ine mdic-it on ot the tree would i*t lutrf 
needful. And, «v»ini, it the qo*M - 

wen* inherent, but wrir ot (>%*• tin. ton n* * ' - 
known, it i* mrrrdil n Mat •>» y«bi*h1c a i • 
covery would e\rr bur U* i tj \#t 

it i* main frit that in att r too. « tb« 1 1 * r* * • > *d 
not the knowbdt’c of ,ui\ tri* w 1 Id 

render Iwid WHtrr dr nk ilde ; ah* l H-r iivl 
of the dr*ert li.ue n >t only n -t pn**cvr*| 
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knowledge of a fact which would have been so 
important to them, but have not discovered it in 
the thirty-five centuries which have since passed. 
This is shown by the inquiries of travellers, some 
of whom were actuated by the wish of finding a 
plant which might supersede the miracle. Burck- 
hardt confesses that, after numerous inquiries, he 
could never learn that the Arabs were acquainted 
with any plant or tree possessing such qualities ; 
but he regrets that he omitted to make this in- 
quiry at Marah in particular. Lord Lindsay, 
remembering this regret, did make particular 
inquiries at that place. 44 I asked whether they 
had any means of sweetening bad water, and he 
mentioned the rrtann , a gum that exudes from 
the tamarisk-tree, and the juice of the homr berry. 
The homr plant, and tarfah , or tamarisk-tree, 
grow in great abundance in Wady Gharandel. 
The former bears small, red, juicy berries, which 
they squeeze into water : the mann has a strong 
aromatic taste, like turpentine. One of our 
guides had a piece of it, which I tasted ; they 
keep it in casks, melt it when required, and 
spread it on their bread like honey. Some have 
taken it for the miraculous manna — too absurd 
an opinion to be confuted. Are we to under- 
stand that the effect produced on the bitter waters 
of Marah, by casting in the tree, shown to Moses 
by the Almighty (or 4 something of a tree, 1 as the 
Arabic version runs), was also miraculous? If 
not, it has been suggested that the mann or the 
homr juice may have been the specific employed. 
The homr is, however, a mere shrub, and had the 
whole valley for miles round been full of tarfah 
trees, or homr bushes, there would scarcely have 
been enough to sweeten water sufficient for such 
a host as that of IsraeL Moreover, the Israelites 
were here within a month after the institution of 
the Passover, at the vernal equinox, whereas the 
mann harvest does not take place till June. This 
alone, I think, must decide the question in favour 
of the miracle.” This traveller goes on to tell 
us that the Hebrew name of the tree in question 
was alvahy whence he is led to conclude, from the 
analogy of the names, that it might be identified 
with the species of acacia to which the Arabians 
give the name of elluf But all that is said on 
this point gees for nothing, as it happens that the 
tree is not called in Hebrew alvah , nor is any 
name given to it, but is indicated simply as 
rs> etz , a tree. His concluding observation is 
more correct : 44 Whatever the tree was, it can 
have had no more inherent virtue in sweetening 
the bitter well of Marah, than the salt had, which 
produced the same effect, when thrown by Elisha 
into the well of Jericho ” (Lindsay, i. 263-5). 

4 This leaves little to be said. As Lord Lind- 
say proposed his question to an Arab, who could 
not apprehend his precise object, through an in- 
terpreter, who probably apprehended it as little, 
there can be no doubt that the answer applies to 
the supposition that he wanted to know how a 
cup of bad water might have its unpalateableness 
disguised, so as to be made drinkable ; and it is 
much the same, in effect , as might be given in 
this country to a similar question, 44 Put a little 
sugar, or a little lemon-juice into it.” Probably 
the Bedouins use both of the articles mentioned — 
being a sweet and an acid — in making a kind of 
sherbet. It will not do to think of the Hebrew 
as squeezing the juice of little red berries, or as 


mixing up a vegetable gum in the well of Marah, 
even if a sufficient quantity of either could have 
been procured to sweeten water enough for the 
thousands of Israel. This, therefore, being the 
only case in which the Arabs of Sinai have been 
brought to mention the only articles known to 
them as used for the indicated purpose, does the 
more abundantly prove that they know no tree 
answering to the description which, without the 
miracle, it would be necessary to require. In 
this, as in many other dealings with the Scripture 
miracles, it is easier to understand and believe 
the miracle itself than the best explanations 
which have been given. 

4 The Jewish writers, generally, are so far from 
looking for any inherent virtues in the 44 tree,” 
that they, contrariwise, affirm that its natural 
quality was rather to make that bitter which was 
sweet, than to sweeten that which was bitter. 
The Targums call it the bitter tree Ardiphne , 
which most of the Hebrew interpreters take to 
signify the same to which botanists give the name 
of Rhodo-daphne , the rose-laurel/ 
MARANATHA. [Anathema.] 
MARCHESHVAN ; Josephus, An- 

tiq. i. 3. 3, M aperoudurjs ; the Macedonian A?os) 
is the name of that month which was the eighth 
of the sacred, and the second of the civil, year of 
the Jews ; which began with the new moon of 
our November. There was a fast on the 6th, in 
memory of Zedekiah's being blinded, after he 
had witnessed the slaughter of his sons (2 Kings 
xxv. 7). 

This month is always spoken of in the Old 
Testament by its numerical designation ; except 

once, when it is called Bui (^13, 1 Kings vi. 38 ; 
Sept. BaaA). According to Kimchi, Bui is a 

shortened form of the Hebrew ^>13 4 rain,’ from 

The signification of rain-month is exactly 
suitable to November in the climate of Palestine. 

Others derive it from Ha . Benfey, availing 
himself of the fact that the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions express the name of the god Baal, accord- 
ing to their dialect, by (as HnHy, ’a 7 a ips- 
A os), has ventured to suggest that, as the months 
are often called after the deities, Bui may have 
received its name from that form of Baal ( Monats - 
namen , p. 182). The rendering of the Sept, might 
have been appealed to as some sanction of this 
view. He supposes that Marcheshvan is a com- 
pound name, of which the syllable mar is taken 
from the Zend Ameretdt, or its later Persian form 
Mordad ; and that cheshvdn is the Persian chezdn , 
4 autumn both of which are names belonging to 
the same month ( [l . c. p. 136. sq.). — J. N. 

MARESHAH (i"lKHO ; Sept. Mapnrd), a town 
in the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 14), re-built and 
fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chron. xi. 8). The 
Ethiopians under Zerah were defeated by Asa in 
the valley near Mareshah (2 Chron. xiv. 9-13). 
It was laid desolate by Judas Maccabaeus, on his 
march from Hebron to Aslidod (1 Macc. v. 65- 
68 ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 8. 6). Josephus men- 
tions it among the towns possessed by Alexander 
Jannaeus, which had been in the hands of the 
Syrians (Antiq. xiii. 15. 4) ; but by Pompey it 
was restored to the former inhabitants, and at- 
tached to the province of Syria ( lb . xiv. 4. 4). 
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Maresa was among the towns rebuilt by Gabinius 
(76. xiv. 5. 3), but was again destroyed by the 
Parthians in their irruption against Herod (76. 
xiv. 5. 3). A place so often mentioned in his- 
tory must have been of considerable importance; 
but it does not appear that it was ever again 
rebuilt. The site, however, is set down by Euse- 
bius and Jerome ( Onomast . s. v. Morasthi), as 
within two miles of Eleutheropolis, but the direc- 
tion is not stated. Dr. Robinson ( Bibl . Researches , 
ii. 422) found, at a mile and a half south of the 
site of Eleutheropolis, a remarkable tel , or artificial 
hill, with foundations of some buildings. As 
there are no other ruins in the vicinity, and as 
the site is admirably suited for a fortress, this, he 
supposes, may have been Mareshah. 

MARK. Person ok Mark. — According to 
ecclesiastical testimonies the evangelist Mark is 
the same person who in the Acts is called by the 
Jewish name John, whose Roman surname was 
Marcus (Acts xii. 12, 25). This person is some- 
times called simply John (Acts xiii. 5, 13) ; and 
sometimes Mark (Acts xv. 39). 

' Mary, Mark’s mother, had a house at Jerusa- 
lem, in which the Apostles were wont to assemble 
(Acts xii. 12). Iu the Epistle to the Colossians 
(iv. 10, 11) Mark is mentioned among the assist- 
ants of Paul, and as being one of the converts from 
Judaism. From this passage we learn also that 
Mark was a cousin of Ramabas, which circum- 
stance confirms the opinion that he was of Jewish 
descent. It was probably Barnabas who first in- 
troduced him to Paul. lie accompanied Paul 
and Barnabas on their travels as an assistant 
(Acts xii. 25 ; xiii. 5). When they had arrived 
in Pamphylia, Mark left them and returned to 
Jerusalem, from which city they had set out 
(Acts xiii. 13). On this account Paul refused to 
take Mark with him on his second apostolical 
journey, ‘ and so Barnabas took Mark, and sailed 
unto Cyprus 9 (Acts xv. 37-39). It seems, how- 
ever, that Mark, at a later period, became recon- 
ciled to Paul, since, according to Coloss. iv. 10, 
and Philern. 21, be was with the apostle during 
his first captivity at Rome; and according to 
2 Tim. iv. 1 1, he was also with him during his 
second captivity. The passage in Colossians 
■proves also that he was about to undertake for 
Paul a journey to Colosse. 

There is a unanimous ecclesiastical tradition 
that Mark was the companion and tpfiriv(VTi)s 
of Peter. This tradition is the more credible, as 
the New Testament does not contain any passage 
that could have led to its invention. Since, ac- 
cording to Acts xii. 12, Peter was in the habit of 
visiting as a friend at the bouse of Mark’s mother, 
be may perhaps be considered as the spiritual 
father of Mark. From the works of Pupius (Euseb. 
Hint. Ecclcs . iii. 39) it appears that Mark could 
not have been a direct disciple of Christ. Hence 
it seen is to follow that the statement of Origen, 
that Mark was one of the seventy disciples of 
Christ, is incorrect (see Originis Opera, edit. l)e 
!a Rue, tom. i. p. 807). If the expression in I Pet. 
tf. 13, ?/ means the congregation of 

Peter, the word vlAs would signify a spiritual 
ion, in which case we could refer this term only 
o the evangelist Mark mentioned in tin* Acts. 
This, however, is doubtful, because we should in 
Hint case rather expert the word t/k»w. We 
learn from Luke iv. 33, and I Cor, ix< 15, that 


Peter was married, and from Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccles. iii. 30). that he had children. Hence we 
may well refer the word avueK\(KT 7 ] to the wife of 
the Apostle, and understand vies to mean his real 
son. It is by no means unlikely that after Paul 
had quitted the scene, Mark should have united 
himself to Peter, with whom he had been on 
friendly terms at an early period of bis life. In 
case that Paul is not considered the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we may say that Timothy 
also attached himself to another teacher after the 
death of that apostle (see the Commentaries on 
Heb. xiii. 23). The testimony in favour of the 
connection between Mark and Peter is so old and 
respectable, that it cannot be called in question. 
It first occurs at the commencement of the second 
century, and proceeds from the presbyter John 
(Euseb. Ilist. Eccles. iii. 39); it afterwards apj>ears 
in Irenaeus (Adv. Hccr . iii. 1. 1, and x. C); in Tcr- 
tullian (Contra Mart. iv. 5) ; in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Jerome, and others. The question arises, 
what is the true meaning of the expression (pprj- 
vevTTjs n crpov, which is employed even by the pres- 
byter John. It was formerly sup|>osed that Mark 
was thereby described as being the interpreter of 
Peter, who was said to be unacquainted with 
Greek. This opinion was entertained by Eich- 
liorn, Bertboldt, and Kuinoel- But Fritschc, in 
his Commc7itarius in Marcum xxvi., has apjiealed 
to the testimonies of ancient writers in order to 
prove that Mark was called (pprjufVTTjs, localise 
lie wrote down wliat Peter taught by word of 
mouth. According to our opinion, Mark was 
called €p/x7]V(vT7)s because lie was the assistant 
of Peter, and either orally or in writing coin- 
lnunicaled mid developed what Peter taught. 
The sense in which the ancients employed die 
word in ter pres may be clearly understood from 
the passage in Jerome (Epistohi cxx. ad Iltdi - 
biam, cap. xi.). it is there stated that although 
Paul had the gift of various languages, as 
may be seen from l Cor. xiv. IS, lie was htill 
not able ‘ diviiiorum seiisinmi majestatein digno 
Gncci eloquii explicare sermone that is, * to 
express the majesty of divine truth in u sutlici* ntly 
oratorical Greek style’ (comp. Epistohi ad AUj - 
asiam , qnrest. x.). Jerome adds, ‘ Ilalwlmt ergo 
Tit mu interpretem ; sient et lie.itus Petrus M.ir- 
etini, enjijs Evuiigelinni Petit) narrante, et ill** 
scrihente, comjKwitnm est. Deniqne «t du.e 
epistohi) (pm* fernntnr Petri, stilo mtns et d i- 
ractere disciejiant, .strnctiinique w*iU>rum. K\ 
(pio iritelliginms pro nee* SMtate rrrmii, di\ « rsn 
nun nsiini interpretibns.’ — ‘Theiftore be h*td 
Titus for a secretary, ns the blr*-M Peter had 
Mark, whose (Jo.sj»el was oom|***rd h\ him aftrr 
the dictation of lVter. Tin* two hj .*tln »f 
Peter which are in rirciibitioii dith r In in mi h 
other in character mid »f\ le. II* nr* we|«riti\c 
that he was compiled bv circiimstAii* c* to c*n« 
ploy d idem 1 1 #e* n tarn s.’ 

It is quite e\ idrlit tli it in this j * i*i f- • • ** 

cannot mean tin 1 mterpr* t* r ‘ or • hamUt**r, Uit 
ratlnr the jmt%»ii who d«\eh v |* ml |*nf* no* 

utyle the diseonn* s of niH*thrr. r r**ni to* f I unif 

passage we Imin tint tin** do* s i#**i iff r 

to written eoiiip^itioii : rh r* 7** lV«f 

and Paul «^o3ie MJfMrt A 

yfirr^i IIitjkju, * a] ce’r&t i * * M*rp- ^ 

ptia <y~y iu**r ir npa3 *&<*-* r 1’ *- l' 1 '**. I&i*t 

/ # V*/cj. h . — ' \ 9 rr the dcjHrtnre if IN 1 i« t 
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Paul, Mark, the disciple and secretary (interpres) 
of Peter, transmitted to us in writing what Peter 
had preached.’ It is evident that Mark is here 
called ipfjLrji/evTTjs without reference to his au- 
thorship. 

Eusebius represents (Hist. Eccles. ii. 15) from 
the later life of Mark, that he was with Peter at 
Rome. Epiphanius and others inform us that 
he introduced the Gospel into Egypt, founded the 
church at Alexandria, and that he died in the 
eighth year of Nero*s reign. 

The Gospel of Mark. — The same ancient 
authors who call Mark a p.a07]T7]s (disciple) and 
€piA7}V€VT7)s (secretary) of Peter, state also that he 
wrote his Gospel according to the discourses of that 
Apostle. The most ancient statement of this fact 
is that of the presbyter John and of Papias, which 
we quote verbatim from Eusebius (Hist. Eccles . iii. 
39) as follows : M apKos psv ep/jLrjvevrrjs Tlerpov 
yei /opL€i/os, ocra ifxv'qp.ov^vaev, cucpij 3a?s eypa\p€ v, ov 
(x4v tol ra^ei ra inr b rod Xpicrrov % AexfleVra ^ 
7r pax64vTa* ovre yap tffcovcre rod Kvpiov , ovre 
7rap7]K0\ov6rja€i/ avrcp' varepou 5e, ws ecp7]v, Tlerpcp, 
os 7rpbs ras XP €Las eVoie?To ras didacTKaXlas, aAA* 
ovx Sxnrep <Tvvra\iv t&v KvpiaKtcv TVOiovpLtvos 
A oyloov. f/ noTe ovdb v fipapre M aptcos ovrcvs evia 
ypa\j/as &s a7rejui/r)juov€vcr€v. 'Evbs yap iiroL^aaro 
irpivoiav , rov prjbhv &v tfrcovae Trapa\nre7v, ?j 
\pevaacr6ai tl iv avrois. — 6 Mark having become 
secretary to Peter, whatever he put into style he 
wrote with accuracy, but did not observe the 
chronological order of the discourses and actions 
of Christ, because he was neither a hearer nor a 
follower of the Lord ; but at a later period, as I 
have said, wrote for Peter to meet the requisites 
of instruction, but by no means with the view to 
furnish a connected digest of the discourses of 
our Lord. Consequently Mark was not in fault 
when he wrote down circumstances as he recol- 
lected them ; for he had only the intention to omit 
nothing of what he had heard, and not to mis- 
represent anything.’ Critics usually ascribe all 
these words to the presbyter. Schmidt especially 
observes, in his Einleitung ins Neue Testament 
Nachtrdge (p. 270), that he himself had errone- 
ously quoted this testimony as the words of 
Papias ; but it seems to us that the words ws 
e(p 7 ]v do not allow us to consider all this passage 
as belonging to the presbyter. Papias had not 
before his eyes a book of the presbyter, and he 
seems to have alluded to that passage of his own 
work to which Eusebius refers in his second book 
(ch. xv.), in which work Papias had given some 
account respecting the life of this evangelist 
According to this view it seems that, with the 
words our* yap ijKovcre, there begins an explana- 
tion of the words of the presbyter. 

It has been observed in the article Gospel 
that this passage has been made use of in order 
to disprove the existence of an orally fixed evan- 
gel ium -tradition, since it is here stated that Peter 
preached as circumstances required. To this we 
replied that Papias considers the Gospel of Mark 
to be the reflex of the discourses of Peter, in 
which character they are described by the pres- 
byter ; and since the Gospel of Mark really 
contains a sketch of the life of Jesus, the ac- 
count of the presbyter does not imply that the 
discourses of Peter could not likewise have con- 
tained a sketch of his life. The presbyter only 


says that Peter did not furnish a complete life 
of Jesus, embracing a history of his infancy, 
youth, &c. ; and that, therefore, the account of 
Peter was in some respects incomplete, since he, 
as Papias states, omitted various circumstances. 
Schleiermacher, and after him Strauss, have 
turned this into an argument against the Gospel 
of Mark. They assert that this Gospel is a 
( Tvi/ra^is , which, if not chronological, is at least 
a concatenation according to the subjects. Now 
the presbyter states that Mark wrote ov ra£ei, 
without order. By this expression they consider 
all such arrangement excluded; consequently 
they infer that the presbyter John, the old dis- 
ciple of the Lord, spoke of another Mark. We 
leam, however, from what Papias adds, how 
Papias himself understood the words of the pres- 
byter; and we perceive that he explains ov rafet 
by !Wa ypaxpas, writing isolated facts . Hence 
it appears that the words ov ra^ei signify only 
incompleteness, but do not preclude all and 
every sort of arrangement. 

It would be arbitrary, indeed, to suppose that 
another Mark had an existence in the earliest 
times of Christianity, without having any his- 
torical testimony for such a supposition. There is 
no indication that there was any other Mark in 
the early times of Christianity besides the Mark 
mentioned in the Acts, who is also reported to 
have been the author of that Gospel which bears 
his name. 

We have mentioned in the article Luke that, 
according to Irenseus, the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke were written later than that of Matthew ; 
and according to a tradition preserved by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke preceded that of Mark. The chronolo- 
gical order of the Gospels is, according to Origen, 
the same in which they follow each other in the 
codices. Irenaeus (Adversus Hcereses , iii. 1) 
states that Mark wrote after the death of Peter 
and Paul ; but, according to Clemens Alexan- 
drinus (Hypotypos. vi.) and Eusebius (Hist. 
Eccles. vi. 14), he wrote at Rome while Peter 
was yet living. These various data leave us in 
uncertainty. 

If the opinions concerning the relation of Mark 
to Matthew and Luke, which have been current 
since the days of Griesbach, were correct, we 
might be able to form a true idea concerning the 
chronological succession in which the first three 
Gospels were written. Griesbach, Saunier, 
Strauss, and many others, state it as an unques- 
tionable fact, that the Gospel of Mark was merely 
aii abridgment of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. De Wette, even in the latest edition of 
his Einleitung , 1842, calls this opinion erwiesen , 
‘ demonstrated’ (see pp. 130 and 157). The value 
of such demonstrations may be learned from what 
appears to De Wette the most certain proof of the 
alleged fact, viz. that the statements of Mark 
concerning the temptation of Christ are merely an 
abridgment of other sources. But we do not 
perceive why it should be impossible to furnish a 
condensed statement from oral communications. 

Weisse, Wolke, and Bauer, on the other hand, 
have, in recent times, asserted that the Gospel of 
Mark was the most ancient of all the Gospels, 
that Luke amplified the Gospel of Mark, and 
that Matthew made additions to both. Weisse 
and Wolke employ some very artificial expe- 
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rlients in order to explain how it happened that, 
if Luke and Matthew transcribed Mark, there 
should have arisen a considerable difference 
both in words and contents. Wolke especially 
accuses Luke and Matthew of intentional mis- 
representations. The author of Kritik der Evan- 
gehschen Geschiehte der Smoptiker , Leipzig, 
1811, goes still farther. 1 

The following examples will explain the fore- 
going observation. If Mark, in ch. i. 21-2S, 
abridged Luke, ch. iv. 31-37, what could have 
induced him, although usually retaining the 
same sentences, nevertheless, for KaOrjXdei / to 
substitute €i(nrop€voj/Tai ; for pfyav, (nrapa^ai / ; 
lor ryeVero Oayfios, iOaju^qdrjaai / ; and for 
o.KOTjy &c.? But if Mark’s Gospel was earlier 
than that of Luke, what could have induced the 
latter to change these words in copying the Gos- 
pel of the former? According to Wolke, in his 
book entitled Der Ur evangelist^ 1838, p. 581, sq., 
Luke has, in an arbitrary manner, changed a 
collection of proverbial sayings into the Sermon 
on the Mount, and inserted Mark iii. lf> ; while 
Matthew again has amplified the Sermon on the 
Mount of Luke (p. 6s5, sq.) ! 

Wolke has left his readers in doubt how much 
these evangelists took from historical documents; 
but Bauer has distinctly asserted that Mark pro- 
duced the contents of his hook from his imagina- 
tion, and that his fictitious narrative was extended 
and spun out by the other evangelists. Such 
assertions are so utterly groundless that they do 
not require to be formally refuted. 

t I 11 the article Gospels we have staled our opi- 
nion concerning the relative position in which the 
evangelists stand to each other. We do not see 
any reason to contradict the unanimous tradition 
of antiquity concerning the dependence of Mark 
upon Peter. We deem it possible, and even pro- 
bable, that Luke read Mark, and that he also 
alludes to him by reckoning him among the 
7r3AAoj, the many , who had written gospel history 
before him. This supposition, however, is liy no 
means necessary or certain ; and it is still possible 
that Mark wrote after Luke. Some of the ancient 
testimonies which we have quoted, namely, those 
of IreihXHis, Clemens Alexandrians, Jerome, and 
others, state that Mark’s Gospel was written at 
Rome. In favour of this opinion there have been 
urged some so-called Latinisms; for instance, 
Hi ch. xv. 15, rep tI) lkclvov Tro\Ticra\, and 

oh. v. 23, TxciTcvs *X €L - These expressions are, 
however, rat her Gnecisms than Latinisins. Others 
appeal to words which have a Latin origin, such 
is (nracovXdrujp, KcvTvplw, feWjjy, (ppaycWuoo ; 
imt these are military terms which the Greeks 
idopted from the Romans. Tin* words 
uni (ppayfWucj occur in other Greek authors. 

I lie use of the word Ktmvpicw is rather sur- 
prising, since in tin* other New Testament writers 
we find kKarivrupxas and CKaroi'Tdpxys- In our 
ipiuiou these Latinisins cannot prove much rc- 
Ipectiug the locality in which Mark's Gospel was 
vritfeu; but it is certain that it was written for 
tcutile Christians. This appears from the expla- 
•ation ol Jewish customs (ch. vii. 2, I 1 ; xii. Is j 
tdii.^ 3; xiv. 12; xv. (», 12). The same view is 
ronfiriiied hy the scarcity of quota! ions from the 
dd Testament, perhaps also hy the nhsrnee of 
he genealogy ol Christ, and hy the omission of 
he Sermon on the Mount, which explains the 
vol. u. 
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relation of Christ to the Old Testament dispen- 
sation, and which was, therefore, of die greatest 
importance to Matthew. 

The characteristic peculiarity of Mark as an 
author is particularly manifest in two joints : 
1. He leports rather the works than the dis- 
courses of our Saviour ; 2. He gives details more 
minutely and graphically than Matthew and 
Luke; for instance, lie describes the cures ellectrd 
by Jesus more exactly (iv. 31, 11 ; vi. 5, 13; 
vn. 33 ; viii. 23). He is also more particular in 
stating definite numbers (v. 13, 42 ; vi. 7, 1 i, 30J, 
and furnishes more exact dates and times (i. 32, 
35; ii. 1, 2G ; iv. 26, 35; vi. 2; xi. 11, 19, 20,' Ax. . 

It may be that these characteristics of Mark 
originated from his connection with Peter. With 
more certainty we may ascribe to Mark him- 
self certain peculiarities ol* diction and phrase- 
°logy ; for instance, the frequent use of the word 
and his predilection for diminutives (v. 
23, 39, 10, 41, 42 ; yi. 22, 2S ; vii. 25, 28). 

Most of the materials of Mark s narrative occur 
also in Matthew and Luke. lie has, however, 
sections exclusively belonging to himself, viz. 
iii. 21, 31, sq. ; vi. 17, sq. ; \*i. 1 1 ; xii. 28, sq. 
These peculiar statements of Mark have an en- 
tirely historical character : consequently we deem 
it unjustifiable in Strauss and l)e Wette to endea- 
vour to depreciate them by calling them arbitrary 
additions. 

We mention the conclusion of Mark’s Gospel 
separately, since its genuineness may l>e called in 
question. 

Among the Codices Majusculi the Codex B. 
omits ch. xvi. 9-20 altogether, and several of the 
Codices Minnsculi mark this section with asterisks 
as doubtful. Several ancient Fathers and authors 
of Scholia state that it was wanting in some ma- 
nuscripts. We cannot, however, snp|M>se that it 
was arbitrarily added by a copyist, since at 
present all codices, except B., and all ancient 
versions contain it, and the Fathers in general 
quote it. We may also say that Maik could not 
have concluded his Gos|>el with \ er. 8, unlivs lie 
had been accidentally prevented from tinUliiiig 
it. Hence Michaelis and Hug have intirnd 
that the addition was made by the evangelist nt 
a later period, in a similar manner «i< John math* 
an addition in ch. xxi. of hi.* Gospel. P< rh ip* uN > 
an intimate friend, or an am.nmens’s, siq pin 1 1 ti e 
delect. It either of tin so two hypothec 1 * i* well 
founded, it may he understood w h\ v v rr.d o*l#« < * 
wi re Ibrmnly without this conclusion, and vvl-v, 
nevertheless, it was found in most of tin m. 

Among the various comment. ines « n tin G cl 
of Mark , w liieh liav e been published in m*hrn 
t imes, the follow ing ib st rvt s to be * j* \ mil v in# *i- 
t ioneil : Evany* limn M<%rn r< reoie^, M ***i 
( 'ommcntnriis jnr/n(uM r • 1 - /f ( *. 1 \1 

Lipsi.e, l 831). 'Ttiis audit r tb^-t iM t <ntrr mu« '» 
into the explanation of U l ln al t 1 < / t< t I 

truths, hut lie has furnished \ # r\ \ahuil h t e* tr‘- 
hntioiis for the critical *lud\ of tin* Uu fiui.i. 

V T. 

MAUU1VGK. Titr Lvviimtk Lvw. I 
div me nri/m of marna/e, iiml t « pr-n* \ e #»*t. 
of tin* iiistitut loll, are th.ulv r^'ortr l in tl- n 
.stance of tin* tirst limn m | ir (»<n n I s • , 
wlieiico it ip|*am that wmntui vh# om 
man to U* 4 ii lnd|«rr Milted to him ’ Tl» e - f 
is t Undated to Con\«) exalt* d id«sM et d- 
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tution. It is introduced by a declaration of the 
Lord God, that 6 it is not good that the man should 
be alone’ (ver. 18) ; of the truth of which Adam had 
become convinced by experience. In order still 
further to enliven his sense of his deficiency, the 
various species of creatures are made to pass in 
review before him, c to see what he would call 
them on which occasion he could behold each 
species accompanied by its appropriate helper, and 
upon concluding his task would become still 
more affectingly aware, that amid all animated 
nature ‘ there was not found an help meet for 
himself. 5 It was at this juncture, when his heart 
was thus thoroughly prepared to appreciate the 
intended blessing, that a divine slumber (Sept. 
€K(rra(TLs), or trance, fell upon him — a state in 
which, as in after ages, the exercise of the external 
senses being suspended, the mental powers are 
peculiarly prepared to receive revelations from 
God (Gen. xv. 12; Acts x. 10; xxvii. 17; 2 
Cor. xii. 2). His exclamation when Eve was 
brought to him shows that lie had been fully con- 
scious of the circumstances of her creation, and 
had been instructed by them as to the nature of 
the relation which would thenceforth subsist be- 
tween them. 6 The man said, this time , it is bone 
of my bone, and flesh of my flesh ; this shall be 
called woman, for out of man was this taken ’ 
(New Translation hy the Rev. D. A. De Sola, &c. 
Loud. p. 8). The remaining words, c for this 
cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and shall cleave unto his wife, and they (two) 
shall be one flesh,’ which might otherwise seem a 
proleptic.il announcement by the historian of the 
social obligations of marriage, are by our Lord 
ascribed to the Divine agent concerned in the 
transaction, either uttered by him personally, 
or by the mouth of Adam while in a state of 
inspiration. 6 Have ye not read that he that 
made them at the beginning, made them male 
and female, and said , for this cause,’ &c. 
(Matt. xix. 4, 5). It is a highly important 
circumstance in this transaction, that God cre- 
ated only one female for one man, and united 
them — a circumstance which is the very basis of 
our Lord’s reasoning in the passage against 
divorce and re-marriage; hut which basis is lost, 
and his reasoning consequently rendered incon- 
clusive, hy the inattention of cur translators to the 
absence of the article, c he made them k<x\ 

OriAv ,’ a male and a female, 6 and said, they shall 
become one flesli ; so that they are no more two, 
but one flesh. What, therefore, God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.’ ‘The weight 
of our Lord’s argument,’ says Campbell, c lay in 
this circumstance, that God at first created no 
more than a single pair, one of each sex, whom 
he united in the bond of marriage, and, in so 
doing, exhibited a standard of that union to 
all generations.’ ‘The word 5 uo,’ he observes, 

‘ has indeed no word answering to it in the 
present Masoretic editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
but it is found in the Samaritan, Septuagint, 
Vulgate, Syriac, and Arabic versions of the Old 
Testament, and in all the quotations of the pas- 
sage in the New Testament (Matt. xix. 5 ; Mark 
x. 8 ; 1 Cor. vi. 16 ; Ephes. v. 31), and it may be 
reasonably concluded that the ancient reading in 
the Old Testament was the same with that in the 
New’ {The Four Gospels , &c., vol. ii.p. 427, Loud. 
1787) The. appstacy introduced a new feature 


into the institution, namely, the subjection of the 
wife’s will to that of her husband (Gen. iii. 16 ; 
comp. Num. xxx. 6-16). The primitive model 
was adhered to even by Cain, who seems to have 
had bqt one wife (Gen. iv. 17). Polygamy, one 
of the earliest developments of human degeneracy, 
was introduced by Lamech, who ‘ took unto him 

two wives’ (Gen. iv. 19 ; circa 387 Lb.C.) The 

intermarriage of ‘ the Sons of God,’ i. e. the_wor- 
shippers of the true God, with ‘ the d aug hters of 
men,’ i. e. the irreligious (b.c., 2468), is the next 
incident in the history of marriage. They in- 
dulged in unrestrained polygamy, ‘ they took 
them wives of all that they chose.’ . From this 
event may be dated that headlong degeneracy of 
mankind at this period, which ultimately brought 
on them extirpation by a deluge (Gen. vi. 3-7). 
At the time of that catastrophe Noah had but one 
wife (Gen. vii. 7), and so each of his sons (ver. 
13). The remaining part of the investigation 
will be pursued according to Townsend's chrono- 
logical arrangement, as affording a means of 
tracing the development of the subject in succeed- 
ing times, though differences of opinion may be 
entertained respecting the true chronological 
order of some of the books or passages. Accord- 
ing to that arrangement, Job next appears (b.c. 
2130) as the husband of one wife (Job ii. 9 ; 
xix. 17). Reference is made to the adulterer, 
who is represented as in terror and accursed (xxiv. 
15-18). The wicked man is represented as leav- 
ing ‘ widows' behind him ; whence his polygamy 
may be inferred (xxvii. 15). Job expresses his 
abhorrence of fornication (xxxi. 1), and of adultery 
(ver. 9), which appears in his time to have been 
punished hy the judges (ver. 11). Following the 
same arrangement, we find Abraham and Nahor 
introduced as having each one wife (Gen. xi. 29). 
From the narrative of Abraham’s first equivoca- 
tion concerning Sarah, it may be gathered that 
marriage was held sacred in Egypt. Abraham 
fears that the Egyptians would sooner rid them- 
selves of him by murder than infringe by adultery 
the relation of his wife to an obscure stranger. 
The reproof of Pharaoh, ‘ Why didst thou say, 
She is my sister? so I might have taken her to 
me to wife : now therefore behold thy wife , take 
her, and go thy way’ (Gen. xii. 11-19), affords 
a most honourable testimony to the views of mar- 
riage entertained by Pharaoh at that period, and 
most likely by his court and nation. It seems 
that Sarah was Abraham's half-sister. Such mar- 
riages were permitted till the giving of the law 
(Lev. xviii. 9). Thus Amram, the father of Moses 
and Aaron, married his father’s sister (Exod vi. 
20), a union forbidden in Lev. xviii. 12. 

The first mention of concubinage, or the con- 
dition of a legal though subordinate wife, occurs 
in the case of Hagar, Sarah’s Egyptian handmaid, 
whom Sarah, still childless, after a residence of 
ten years in Canaan, prevailed on Abraham, appa- 
rently against his will, to receive into that rela- 
tion (Gen. xvi. 1), which was however considered 
inviolable (Gen. xlix. 4 ; Lev. xviii. 8 ; 2 Sam. 
iii. 8, 16, 21, 22; 1 Chron. v. 1). The vehe- 
ment desire for offspring, common to women in 
the East, as appears from the histories of Rebecca 
(Gen. xxv. 21), of Rachel (xxx. 1), of Leah 
(ver. 5), and of Hannah (1 Sam. i. 6, 7), seems to 
have been Sarah’s motive for adopting a procedure 
practised in such cases in that region in all ages. 
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The miseries naturally consequent upon it are 
amply portrayed in the history of the Patriarchs 
(Gen. xvi. 4-10; xxx. 1,3, 15L 

Lot does not apjjear to have exceeded one 
wife (Gen. xix. 15j. The second equivocation 
of the same kind hy Abraham respecting Sarah 
elicits equally honourable sentiments concern- 
ing marriage, on the part of Abimelech, king 
of Gerar (Gen. xx. 5, (3, 9, 10, See.), who, it ap- 
]>ears, had but one proper wife (ver. 17; see 
also eh. xxvi. 7-11). Perhaps Abraham relied 
on the ancient custom, which will shortly be 
adverted to, of the consent of the c brother’ being 
requisite to the sister's marriage, and thus hoped 
to secure his wife's safety and his own. In an- 
cient times the parents chose wives for their 
children (Gen. xxi. 21 ; xxxviii. 5 ; Deut. xxii. 
16) ; or the man who wished a particular female 
asked his father to obtain her from her father, as 
in the case of Shechem (n.c. 1732; (ten. xxxiv. 
4-6 ; comp. Judges xiv. 2, 3). The consent of her 
brothers seems to have been necessary (ver. 5, 8, 
11, 13, 14; comp. Gen. xxiv. 50; 2 Sam. xiii. 
20-20). A dowry was given by the suitor to the 
father and brethren of the female (ver. 11, 12; 
comp. 1 Sam. xviii. 25; Hos. iii. 2). This, in a 
common case, amounted to from 30 to 50 shekels, 
according to the law of Moses (comp. Kxod. xxii. 
16; Deut. xxii. 29). Pausanias considers it so re- 
markable for a man to part with his daughter with- 
out receiving a marriage-portion with her, that he 
takes pains, in a case he mentions, to explain the 
reason ( Lacon . iii. 12. 2). In later times we meet 
with an exception (Tobit viii. 23). It is most likely 
that from some time before the last-named period 
the Abraham id© restricted their marriages to cir- 
cumcised persons (Gen. xxviii. 8; comp. Judg. iii. 
6 ; 1 Kings xi. 8, 1 1, 16 ; Joseph. Antiq . xi. 8. 2 ; 
xii. 4. G ; xviii. 9. 5). The marriage of Isaac 
developes additional particulars; for beside Abra- 
ham's unwillingness that his son should marry a 
Canaanitess(Gen. xxiv. 3; com]), xxvi. 34 ; xxvii. 
46 ; Exod. xxxiv. 16 ; Josh, xxiii. 12 ; Ezra ix. 2 ; 
x. 3, 10, 11), costly jewels are given to the bride 
at the betrothal (ver. 22), and ‘ precious things to 
her mother and brother ’ (ver. 53) ; a customary 
period between espousals and nuptials is referred 
to (ver. 55); and the blessing of an abundant 
offspring invoked upon the bride by her relatives 
(ver. 60) — which most likely was the only mar- 
riage ceremony then and for ages afterwards 
(comp. Ruth iv. 11-13 ; Ps. xlv. 16, 17) ; but in 
Tobit vii. 3, the father places his daughter's right 
hand in the hand of Tobias before he invokes this 
blessing. It is remarkable that no representation 
has been found of a marriage ceremony among 
the tombs of Egypt (Wilkinson’s Ancient Egypt. 
vol. ii., Lond. 1837). The Rabbins say that 
among the Jews it consisted of a kiss (Cant. i. 2). 
It is probable that the marriage covenant was 
committed to writing (Prov. ii. 17 ; Mai. ii. 14 ; 
Tobit vii. 13, 14) ; perhaps, also, confirmed with 
an oath (Ezra xvi. 8). Jj_seem s to h a ve bee n the 
custom with the patriarc hs and anc ient Jews to 
bury their wives in their own graves, but not their 
-concubines (Gen. xlix. 31). In Gen. xxv. 1, 
Abraham, after the death of Sarah, marries a 
second wife. Es au's p olygamy is mentioned Gen. 
xxviii. 9 ; xxxvi. 2^13 (b.c. 1760). _ Jacob serves 
seven years to obtain Rachel in marriage (Gen. 
xx ix. 18-20) ; and has a marriage feast, to which 


the men of the place are invited (ver. 22; comp. 
Cant. v. 1 ; viii. 33). Samson’s marriage feast 
lasts a week (Judg. xiv. 10-12; n.c. 1136; comp. 
John ii. I, &c.) ; in later times it lasted longer 
(Tobit viii. I9j. The persons invited to Samson's 
marriage are young men (Judg. xiv. 10); called 
‘ sons of the bridal-chamber,’ Matt. ix. 15. Fe- 
males were invited to marriages (Ps. xlv. 14), and 
attended the bride and bridegroom to their abode 
(1 Macc. ix. 37); and in the time of Christ, if it 
was evening, with lamps and flambeaux (Matt, 
xxv. 1-10). In later ages the guests were sum- 
moned when the banquet was ready (Matt. xxii. 3), 
and furnished with a marriage garment (ver. 11). 
The father of the bride conducted her at night to 
her husband (Gen. xxix. 23; Tobit viii. 1). 
The bride and bridegroom were richly ornamented 
(Isa. lxi. 10). In Mesopotamia, and the East 
generally, it was the custom to marry the eldest 
sister first (Gen. xxix. 26). By,.. the. deception 

practised upon Jacob in that country, he marries 
two wives, and, apparently, without any one 
o bjecti ng (ver. 31). Laban obtains a promise 
from Jacob not to marry any more wives than 
Rachel and Leah (Gen. xxxi. 50). The wives 
and concubines of Jacob and their children travel 
together (Gen. xxxii. 22, 23) ; but a distinction 
is made between them in the hour of danger 
(Gen. xxxiii. 1, 2 ; comp. Gen. xxv. 6). Fol- 
lowing the arrangement we have adopted, we 
now meet with the first reference to the Lcvirate 
Laic. Judah, Jacob’s son by Leah, had married 
a Canaanitish woman (Gen. xxxviii. 2). His 
first-born son was Er (ver. 3). Judah took a wife 
for him (ver. 6). Er soon after died (ver. 7), and 
Judah said to Onan, * Go in unto thy brother’s wife, 
Tamar, and marry her, and raise up seed to thy 
brother.’ i Onan knew that the offspring would 
not be his.’ All these circumstances bespeak a 
pre-established and well known law, and he 
evaded the purpose of it, and thereby, it is said, 
incurred the wrath of God (ver. 10). It seems, 
from the same account, to have been well 
understood, that upon his death the duty de- 
volved upon the next surviving brother. Judah 
interfered to prevent him from fulfilling it, and 
this two-fold denial suggested to Tamar the stra- 
tagem related of her in Gen. xxxviii. 13-26. No 
change is recorded in this law till just before the 
entrance of Israel into Canaan (b.c. 1451), at 
which time Moses modified it by new regulations 
to this effect : — ‘ If brethren dwell together (i. e . 
in the same locality), and one of them die, and 
leave no child, the wife of the dead must not 
marry out of the family, but her husband's brother 
or his next kinsman must take her to wife, and 
perform the duty of a husband's brother, and the 
first-born of this union shall succeed in the name 
of his deceased father, that bis name may be 
extant in Israel ;’ not literally bear his name, for 
Ruth allowed her son by Boaz to be called Obed, 
and not Mahlon, the name of her first husband 
(Ruth iv. 17, yet see Josephus, Antiq., iv. 8, 23). 
In case the man declined the office, the woman 
was to bring him before the elders, loose his shoe 
from off his foot, and spit in, or, as some render it, 
before his face, hy way of contempt (Deut. xxv. 9, 
10 : Josephus understands in the face, Antiq. v. 9. 
4), and shall say, ‘ So shall it be done unto the 
man that will not build up his brother’s house; 
and his name shall be called in Israel, the house of 
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him that hath his shoe loosed,’ quasi Baresole ! It 
does not appear that the original law was binding 
on the brother, if already married; and we may 
well believe that Moses, who wished to mitigate 
it, allowed of that exception. The instance of 
Ruth (b.c. 1245), who married Boaz, her husband's 
relation, exhibits the practice of the law under 
the Judges. Boaz was neither the father of, nor 
the nearest relation to, Elimelech, father-in-law to 
Ruth, the wife of Mahlon, and yet he married 
her after the refusal of him who was the nearest 
relation (Ruthii. 20 : iii., iv.). These facts serve 
to exonerate the stratagem of Tamar, Judah’s 
daughter, already alluded to (Gen. xxxviii. 
13-26), which was dictated by a wish to fulfil the 
Levirate Law as near as possible. Accordingly, 
when Judah discovered it he justified her conduct, 
saying: ‘She hath been more righteous than I, ’ 
i. e . has more adhered to the law, 1 because I gave 
her not to Shelah my son'" (ver. 26 ; comp. ver. 11). 
Hence, then, the children of Judah, by Tamar, 
inherited as his sons legally as well as naturally, 
and are reckoned to him in the genealogy in 1 
Chron. ii. 4 : ‘And Tamar, his daughter-in-law, 
bare him Pharez and Zerah’ (comp. Num. xxvi. 
20). The legitimacy of her offspring is an inm 
portant question ; for the pedigree of David, Solo- 
moil, and all the kings of Judah, and even of 
Christ himself, is derived from Pharez, the son of 
Judah, by Tamar (comp. Ruth iv. 18-22, and 
Matt. i. 3-16). It must, nevertheless, be con- 
fessed that the Levirate Law was attended with 
many inconveniences, not the least of which was 
the inducement which it afforded to females to in- 
trigue and indelicacy, as in the cases of Tamar 
and Ruth. A subtle objection to the doctrine of 
the resurrection, proposed to our Lord by the Sad- 
ducees, was grounded upon a real or supposed case 
of compliance with it running through a family 
of seven brethren (Matt. xxii. 23, &c.). The mar- 
riage of Herod witli Herodias, his brother Philip's 
wife (Mark vi. L 7, 18), did not come under the 
Levirate Law ; for Josephus states that Herodias 
had a daughter by her husband, and that the 
marriage with Herod was contracted in the life- 
time of her husband (. Antiq . xviii. 5. 4). Resem- 
blances to this law have been traced in India 
(. Asiatic Researches , iii. 35) ; among the Athe- 
nians (Terence, Phorm ., act i. sc. ii. 75, 6) ; 
among the ancient Germans (Tacitus, Germ . 8); 
and among the modern Egyptians (Niebuhr, 
Description de V Arable, p. 61 ; Volney, Voyage 
en Syrie , tom. ii. p. 74). 

To return from this digression. It should seem, 
from the instance of Potiphar’s wife, that. mono- 
gamy was practised in Egypt (Gen. xxxix. 7). 
Pharaoh gave to Joseph one wife (Gen. xli. 45). 
The Israelites, while in Egypt, seem to have re- 
stricted themselves to one. One case is recorded 
of an Israelite who had married an Egyptian 
woman (Lev. xxiv. 10). The giving of the law 
(b.c. 1491) acquaints us with many regulations 
concerning marriage, which were different from 
the practices of the Jews while in Egypt, and 
from those of the Canaan ites, to whose land they 
were approaching (Lev. xviii. 3). There we find 
laws for regulating the marriages of bondmen 
(Exod. xxi. 3, 4), and of a bondmaid (ver. 7-12). 
The prohibition against marriages with the Ca- 
naanites is established by a positive law (Exod. 
xxiv. 16). Marriage is prohibited with any one 


near of kin, ‘ of the remainder of his flesh’ (Lev. 
xviii. 6-19). A priest is prohibited from mar- 
rying one that had been a harlot, or divorced 
(Lev. xxi. 7). The liigh-priest was also excluded 
from marrying a widow, and restricted to one 
wife (ver. 13, 14). Daughters who, through 
want of brothers, were heiresses to an estate, 
were required to marry into their own tribe, and, 
if possible, a kinsman, to prevent the estate pass- 
ing into another family (Num, xxvii. 1-11; 
xxxvi. 1-12). The husband had power to annul 
his wife's vow, if he heard it, and interfered at 
the time (Num. xxx. 6-16). If a man had be- 
trothed a wife, he was exempt from the wars, &c. 
(Deut. xx. 7 ; xxiv. 5). It was allowed to marry 
a beautiful captive in war, whose husband pro- 
bably had been killed (Deut. xxi. 10-14, 8c c.). 
Abundance of offspring was one of the bless- 
ings promised to obedience, during the miracu- 
lous providence which superintended the Theo- 
cracy (Lev. xxvi. 9; Deut. vii. 13, 14; xxviii, 
11 ; Ps. cxxvii. 3; cxxviii. 3); and disappoint- 
ment in marriage was one of the curses (Deut. 
xxviii. 18, 30 : comp. Ps. xlvii. 9; Jer. viii. 10). 
A daughter of a distinguished person was offered 
in marriage as a reward for perilous services (Josh, 
xv. 16, 17 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 25). Concubin age ap- 
pears in Israel (b.c. 1413, Judg. xix. 1-4). The, 
violation of a concubine is avenged (Judg. xx. 
5-10). ^Polygamy (Judg. viii. 30). _ The state^ 
of marriage among the Philistines may be in- 
ferred, in the time of Samson, from the sudden 
divorce from him of his wife by her father, and 
her being given to his friend (Judg. xiv. 20), and 
from the father offering him a younger sister in- 
stead (Judg. xv. 2). David’s numerous wives (2 
Sam. iii. 3-5). In Ps. xlv., which is referred to 
this period by the best harmonists, there is a de- 
scription of a royal marriage upon a most mag- 
nificent scale. The marriage of Solomon to Pha- 
raoh’s daughter is recorded in 1 Kings iii. 1 ; to 
which the Song of Solomon probably relates, and 
from which it appears that his mother ‘crowned 
him with a crown on the day of his espousals’ 
(ver. 3, 11 ; and see Sept, and Vulg. of Is. lxi. 
10). It would appear that in his time females 
were married young (Prov. ii. 17; comp. Joel i. 
8); also males (Prov. v. 18). An admirable 
description of a good wife is given in Prov. 
xxxi. 10-31. The excessive multiplication of 
wives and concubines was the cause and effect 
of Solomon’s apostacy in his old age (1 Kings 
xi. 1-8). He confesses his error in Ecclesiastes, 
where he eulogizes monogamy (viii. 9 ; vii. 29). 
Rehoboam took a plurality of wives (2 Chron. 
xi. 18-21) ; and so Abijah (2 Chron. xiii. 21), and 
_Ahab (1 Kings xx. 3), and Belshazzar, king of 
Babylon (Dan. v. 2). It would seem that the out- 
ward manners of the Jews, about the time of our 
Lord’s advent, had become improved, since there 
is no case recorded in the New Testament of 
polygamy or concubinage among them. Our 
Lord excludes all causes of divorce, except 
whoredom ( 7 rapeKrbs Aoyov tt opvelas, Matt. v. 
32), and ascribes the origin of the Mosaic law to 
the hardness of their hearts. The same doctrine 
concerning divorce had been taught by the pro- 
phets (Jer. iii. 1 ; Micah ii. 9; Mai. ii. 14-16). 
The apostles inculcate it likewise (Rom. vii. 3 ; 

1 Cor. vii. 4, 10, 11, 39) ; yet St. Paul considers 
obstinate desertion by an unbelieving party as a 
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roLnse (1 Cn)T vii. 13). Onr Lord does not re- 
prehend celibacy tor the soke of religion, ‘those 
who make themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of hoii\en‘s sake' (Matt. xix. 12; comp. 1 Cor. 
vii. 32, Seeoinl marriages not condemned 

in ca>e of death (Rom. vii. 12). Mixed mar- 
riages disapproved (I Cor- vii. 39: 2 Cor. vi. 
11). Early marriage not recommended (1 Cor. 
vii. 3t>\ Marriage affords the means of copious 
illustrations to the writers of Scripture. The 
prophets employ it to represent tin* relation of the 
Jewish church to Jehovah, and the apostles that 
of the Christian church to Christ. The applica- 
tions they make of the idea constitute some of the 
boldest and most touching figures in the Scrip- 
ture. The striking similarity between modern 
and ancient Oriental customs, in regard to mar- 
riage, may be seen in the travels of Arvieux, Rus- 
sell, Bruce, Rockingham, &c. ; and see Selden, 
Uxor Ebraicu , sou de Xuptiis ct I)ivor Londini, 
If) id; Selden, L)c Succcssionibus, c. 11; l)e 
Xuptiis Jiorizi ct 1 hit far. Loud., 1(531 ; Peri- 
zonins, Dissert, de Coustitut. Die. super duccnda 
defuncti patris uxore . Lngd. Batav. 1740. — 

J. F. 1). 

MARS* HILL. [Ahkocagus.] 

MARTHA (M apda), sister of Lazarus and 
Mary, who resided in the same house with them 
at Rethany [La z auus] . From the house at 
Rethany being called 4 her bouse,’ in Luke x. 
38, and from the leading part which Martha is 
always seen to take in domestic matters, it lias 
seemed to some that she was a widow, to whom 
the house at Rethany belonged, and with whom 
her brother and sister lodged ; but this is uncer- 
tain, and the common opinion, that the sisters 
managed the household of their brother, is more 
probable. Luke probably calls it her house be- 
cause lie had no occasion to mention, and does 
not mention, Lazarus; and when we speak of a 
bouse which is occupied by different persons, we 
avoid circumlocution by calling it the bouse of 
the individual who happens to be the subject of our 
discourse. Jesus was intimate with this family, 
and their house was often bis home when at Jeru- 
salem, being accustomed to retire thither in the 
evening, after having spent the day in the city. 
The point which the Evangelists bring out most 
distinctly with respect to Martha, lies in the con- 
trariety of disposition between her and her sister 
Mary. The first notice of Christ's visiting this 
family occurs in Luke x. 38-12. He was received 
with great attention by the sisters; and Martha 
soon hastened to provide suitable entertainment 
lor the Lord and his followers, while Mary re- 
mained in his presence, sitting at his feet, and 
drinking in the sacred words that fell from bis lips. 
The active, bustling solicitude of Martha, anxious 
that the best things in the house should be made 
subservient to the Master’s use and solace, and 
the quiet earnestness of Mary, more desirous to 
profit by the golden opportunity of hearing his 
instructions, than to minister to his personal wants, 
strongly mark the points of contrast in the cha- 
racters of the two sisters. 6 There was, 7 says 
Bishop Hall, 4 more solicitude in Martha's active 
part, more piety in Mary’s sedentary attendance: 
I know not in whether more zeal. Good Martha 
was desirous to express her joy and thankfulness 
for the presence of so blessed a guest, by the ac- 
tions of her careful and plenteous entertainment. 


1 know not how to censure the holy woman for 
her excess of care to welcome onr Saviour. 
Sure, she herself thought she did well; and out. 
ol that confidence feared not to complain to 
Christ of her sister. 7 This she did in the words, 

4 Lord, caivst thou not that my sister lcaveth me 
to serve alone?’ Out of respect to Jesns, she pre- 
sumed not to call her sister privately away with- 
out his leave. Her words, however, seem t6 convey 
a gentle reproach to Christ for not having suffi- 
cient regard to her exertions ; and in this she was 
wrong, as well as in measuring her sister’s conduct 
by her own. Apprehending her own act to be 
good, she supposed her sister's wrong, because it 
was not the same ; 4 whereas goodness,’ as the 
bishop remarks, 4 hath much latitude. Ill is op- 
posed to good, not good to good. Mary might 
hear, Martha might serve, and both do well.’ 
Martha no doubt expected that Jesus would 
commend her active zeal, and send away Mary 
with a slight reproof. Great, therefore, was her 
surprise to hear him say, 4 Martha, Martha, thou 
art careful and troubled about many things : 
but one thing is needful : and Mary hath chosen 
that good part, which shall not be taken away 
from her.’ This has been variously explained ; 
but the obvious reference is to the value of the 
soul as compared with that of the body, and to 
the eternal welfare of the one as compared with 
the temporary interests of the other. 

The part taken by the sisters in the transactions 
connected with the death and resurrection of 
Lazarus, is entirely and beautifully in accord- 
ance with their previous history. Martha is 
still more engrossed with outward things, while 
Mary surrenders herself more to her feelings, and 
to inward meditation. When they heard that 
Jesus was approaching, Martha hastened beyond 
the village to meet him, 1 but Mary sat still in 
in the house* (John xi. 20, 22). When she saw 
Jesus actually appear, whose presence had been so 
anxiously desired, she exhibits a strong degree of 
faith, and hesitates not to express a confident 
hope that he, to whom all things were possible, 
would even yet afford relief. Rut, as is usual 
with persons of her lively character, when Christ 
answered, with what seemed to her the vague in- 
timation, 4 Thy brother shall rise again,' she was 
instantly cast down from her height of confidence, 
the reply being less direct than she expected : 
she referred this saying to the general resurrection 
at the last day, and thereon relapsed into despond- 
ency and grief. This feeling Jesus reproved, by 
directing her attention, before all other things, to 
that inward, eternal, and divine life, which con- 
sists in union with him, and which is raised far 
above the power even of the grave. This lie did 
in the magnificent words, 4 I am the resurrection, 
and® the life : lie that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live : and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 
Believest thou this?’ Sorrow and shame per- 
mitted the troubled Martha, in whose heart the 
feeling of an unconditional and entire surrender to 
his will was re-awakened, to make only the gene- 
ral confession that he was actually the promised 
Messiah ; in which confession she, however, com- 
prised an acknowledgment of his power and 
greatness. It is clear, however, that she found 
nothing in this discourse with Christ, to encourage 
her first expectation of relief. W ith the usual 
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rapid change in persons of lively susceptibilities, 
she had now as completely abandoned all hope 
of rescue for her brother, as she had before been 
sanguine of his restoration to life. Thus, when 
Jesus directed the stone to be rolled away from 
the sepulchre, she gathered from this no ground 
of hope ; but rather objected to its being done, 
because the body, which had been four days in the 
tomb, must already have become disagreeable. 
The reproof of Christ, 4 Said I not unto thee, 
that, if thou wouldest believe, thou shouldest see 
the glory of God ?’ suggests that more discourse 
had passed between them than the evangelist 
has recorded, seeing that no such assurance is 
contained in the previous narrative (John xi. 
39, 40). 

Nothing more is recorded of Martha, save that 
some time after, at a supper given to Christ and 
his disciples at Bethany, she, as usual, busied 
herself in the external service. Lazarus, so marvel- 
lously restored from the grave, sat with her guests 
at table. 4 Martha served,’ and Mary occupied 
her favourite station at the feet of Jesus, which she 
bathed with her tears, and anointed with costly 
ointment (John xii. 1,2). [Lazarus; Mary.] 

There are few characters in the New Testament, 
and certainly no female character, so strongly 
brought out in its natural points as that of Martha ; 
and it is interesting to observe that Luke and John, 
although relating different transactions in which 
she was concerned, perfectly agree in the traits of 
character which they assign to her. Tholuck has 
skilfully followed out its development in his 
Commentary on the eleventh chapter of St. John. 
See also N iemeyer, Charakt. i. 66 ; and Halls 
Contemplations , vol. iii., b. 4, Contemp ., 17, 
23, 24. 

MARTYR (fidpTvs). This word means 
properly a witness , and is applied in the New 
Testament — 1. To judicial witnesses (Matt, 
xviii. 16; xxvi. 65 ; Mark xiv. 63 ; Acts vi. 13; 
vii. 58 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 1 ; i Tim. v. 19 ; Heb. x. 
28). The Septuagint also uses it for the Hebrew 
ny ed , in Deut. xvii. 16 ; Prov. xxiv. 28. — 2. To 
one who has testified, or can testify to the truth of 
what he has seen, heard, or known. This is a fre- 
quent sense in the New Testament : as in Luke 
xxiv. 48 ; Acts i. 8, 22; Rom. i. 9 ; 2 Cor. i. 23 ; 
1 Thes. ii. 5, 10; 1 Tim. vi. 12 ; 2 Tim. ii. 2; 
1 Pet. v. 1 ; Rev. i. 5 ; iii. 14 ; xi. 3, and else- 
where. — 3. The meaning of the word which has 
now become the most usual, is that in which it 
occurs most rarely in the Scripture, i. e ., one 
who by his death bears witness to the truth. 
In this sense we only find it in Acts xxii. 20 ; 
Rev. ii. 13; xvii. 6. This now exclusive sense 
of the word was brought into general use by 
the early ecclesiastical writers, who applied it to 
every one who sufi'ered death in the Christian 
cause (see Suicer, Thesaurus Eccles. sub voc.). 
Stephen was in this sense the first martyr 
[Stephen] ; and the spiritual honours of his death 
tended in no small degree to raise to the most 
extravagant estimation, in the early church, the 
value of the testimony of blood. Eventually a 
martyr's death was supposed, on the alleged au- 
thority of the under-named texts, to cancel all the 
sins of the past life (Luke xii. 50 ; Mark x. 39) ; 
to supply the place of baptism (Matt. x. 39); and 
at once to secure admittance to the presence of 1 he 
Lord in Paradise (Matt. v. 10- 12). In imita- 


tion of the family custom of annually comme- 
morating at the grave the death of deceased mem- 
bers, the churches celebrated the deaths of their 
martyrs by prayer at their graves, and by love- 
feasts. From this high estimation of the martyrs, 
Christians were sometimes led to deliver themselves 
up voluntarily to the public authorities — thus jus- 
tifying the charge of fanaticism brought against 
them by the heathen. For the most part, however, 
this practice was discountenanced, the words of 
Christ himself being brought against it (Matt. x. 
23; see Gieseler, Eccles . Hist. i. 109, 110). 

1. MARY ( Mapla or M aplap; Heb. Mi- 
riam), 4 the Mother of Jesus’ (Acts i. 14), and 
4 Mary his Mother’ (Matt. ii. 11), are the appella- 
tions of one who has in later times been generally 
called the 4 Virgin Mary,’ but who is never so 
designated in Scripture. 

Little is known of this 4 highly favoured ’ in- 
dividual, in whom was fulfilled the first prophecy 
made to man, that 4 the seed of the icoman should 
bruise the serpent’s head’ (Gen. iii. 15). As her 
history was of no consequence to Christianity, it 
is iroUgiven at large. Her genealogy is recorded 
by St. Luke (ch. iii.), in order to prove the truth 
of the predictions which had foretold the descent 
of the Messiah from Adam through Abraham and 
David, with the design evidently of showing that 
Christ was of that royal house and lineage (comp. 
Davidson's Sacred Hermeneutics , p. 589, ff.). 

Eusebius, the early ecclesiastical historian, 
although unusually lengthy upon 4 the name 
Jesus,’ and the genealogies in Matthew and 
Luke’s Gospels, throws no new light upon Mary’s 
birth and parentage. The legends respecting 
Anne, who is said to have been her mother, are 
pure fables without the slightest evidence. 

The earliest event in her history, of which we 
have any notice, was the annunciation to her by 
the angel Gabriel that she was destined, whilst 
yet a pure virgin, to become the mother of the 
Messiah — an event which was a literal fulfilment 
of the prophecy given centuries before by Isaiah, 
that 4 a virgin should conceive, and bear a son, 
and should call his name Immanuel,’ which 
being interpreted, is 4 God with us’ (Isa. vii. 14 ; 
Matt. i. 23). On this occasion she was expli- 
citly informed that she should conceive by the 
miraculous power of God, and that her child 
should be 4 Holy,’ and be called 4 the Son of 
God.’ As a confirmation of her faith in this 
announcement she was also told by the angel 
that her cousin Elizabeth, who was the wife of 
one of the chief priests, and who was now far 
advanced in years, had conceived a son, and that 
the time was not far off when her reproach among 
women should cease (Luke i. 36). 

Almost immediately on receiving this an- 
nouncement Mary hastened from Nazareth, where 
she was when the angel visited her, to the house 
of her cousin, who was then residing in the hilly 
district in 4 a city of Judah.’ This 4 city ’ some 
have supposed to be Hebron ; whilst others, read- 
ing 3 Iovttcl for 3 Iou5a, translate the clause 4 the 
city Juttah, 3 and identify the place of Elizabeth’s 
residence with the town of that name mentioned 
in Josh. xv. 55 ; xxi. 16 (Kuinoel, in loc . ; Ols- 
hausen, Bib. Comment, in loc.; Reland, Palaes - 
tina, p. 870). The meeting of these two pious 
females, on whom such unexpected privileges had 
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been conferred, was one of mutual congratu- 
lations, and united thanksgiving to the author of 
their blessings. It was on this occasion that 
Mary uttered the Magnificat — that splendid 
burst of grateful adoration which Christians of 
all parties have from the earliest times delighted 
to adopt as expressive of the best feelings of the 
pious heart towards God (Luke i. 39-56). After 
spending three months with her relative, Mary 
returned to Nazareth, where a severe trial awaited 
her, arising out of the condition in which it 
had now become apparent she was. Betrothed 
(perhaps in early life) to a person of the name of 
Joseph, an artificer of some sort (t6/ct cou, Matt, 
xiii. 55. probably, as our translators suppose, a 
carpenter), the Jewish law held her exposed to 
the same penalties which awaited the married 
wife who should be found unfaithful to the 
spousal vow. Joseph, however, being a right- 
hearted man ( 8'ikcuos = one who feels and acts as 
a man ought to do in the circumstances in which 
lie is placed), was unwilling to subject her to the 
evils of a public exposure of what he deemed 
her infidelity ; and accordingly was turning in 
his mind how he might privately dissolve- his 
connection with her, when an angel was sent to 
him also to inform him in a dream of the true 
state of the case, and enjoin upon him to com- 
plete his engagement with her by taking her as 
Ins wife. This injunction he obeyed, and hence 
came to be regarded by the Jews as the father of 
Jesus (Matt. i. 18-25). 

Summoned by an edict of Augustus, which 
commanded that a census (a 7 r oypoupfy of the 
population of the whole Roman empire should 
}>e taken, and that each person should be enrolled 
in the chief city of his family or tribe, Mary and 
hei husband went up to Bethlehem, the city of 
the Davidic family ; and whilst there the child 
Jesus was born. After this event the only cir- 
cumstances in her history mentioned by the 
sacred historians are her appearance and offerings 
in the temple according to the law of Moses 
("Luke i. 22, ff.) ; her return with her husband to 
Nazareth (Luke ii. 39) ; their habit of annually 
visiting Jerusalem at tlie Feast of the Passover 
(ver. 41); the appearance of the Magi, which 
seems to have occurred at one of these periodic 
visits (Matt. ii. 1-12); the flight of the holy 
family into Egypt, and their return, after the 
death of Herod, to Nazareth (ver. 13-23); the 
scene which occurred on another of those periodic 
visits, when, after having proceeded two days’ 
journey on her way homeward, she discovered 
that her son was not in the company, and, on 
i etui n mg to Jerusalem, found him sitting in the 
temple with the doctors of the law, 4 both hearing 
diem and asking them questions ’ (Luke ii. T2- 
52) i l ,(>r appearance and conduct at the mar- 
riage-feast in Cana of Galilee (John ii. 1, if.); 
her attempt in the synagogue at Capernaum to 
induce Jesus to desist, from teaching (Matt. xii. 
d6, 11.) ; her accompanying of her son when lie 
went up to Jerusalem immediately before his 
crucifixion; her following him to Calvary; her 
being consigned by him while banging on the 
cross to the care of his beloved apostle John, who 
bom that time took her to reside in his house 
(John xix. 25, 11.); and her associating with the 
disciples at Jerusalem after his ascension (Acts 
.. I t). ^ 
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The traditions respecting the death of Mary 
difler materially from each other. There is a 
letter of the General Council of* Ephesus in the 
filth century, which states that she lived at 
Ephesus with St. John, and there died and was 
buried. Another epistle of the same age says 
she died at Jerusalem, and was buried in Getli- 
semane. The legend tells that three days after 
her interment, when the grave was opened (that 
Iliornas the Apostle might pay reverence to her 
remains), her body was not to he found, ‘ but only 
an exceeding fragrance,’ whereupon it was con- 
eluded that it had been taken up to heaven. The 
translations of Enoch and Elijah, and the ascen- 
sion of the Lord Jesus Christ, took place while 
they weie alive , and the facts are recorded by the 
inspiration of God ; but when the dead body of 
Mary was conveyed through the earth, and re- 
moved thence, there were no witnesses , and no 
icvelation was ever made ol the extraordinary and 
novel incident, which certainly lias no parallel 
in Scripture. This miraculous event is appro- 
priately called 6 the Assumption.’ 

It is said that Mary died in a.d. 63. The Canon 
of Scripture was closed in a.d. 96, thirty-three 
yeais alter her decease ; which, however, is never 
alluded to by any of the apostles in their writings, 
nor by St. John, to whose care she was entrusted. 

In the Romish Church many facts are believed 
and doctrines asserted concerning the Virgin 
Mary, which not only are without any authority 
from Scripture, but many of which are diame- 
trically opposed to its declarations. Such, be- 
sides that just mentioned, viz. the Assumption, 
are the following: — 

1. ( The immaculate conception of the Blessed 
Virgin.’ The Council of Trent, treating upon 
\ Original Sin, decreed that 4 the blessed and 
immaculate Mary, the Mother of God,’ is 
6 exempt irom all sin, actual and original ’ 
(Sess. 5). This dogma is utterly destitute of 
any Scriptural evidence, and is plainly contra- 
dictory to the unqualified and repeated assertions 
ol the sacred writers respecting the universal 
depravity of mankind (comp, especially Rom. 
iii. 10, 23; Gal. iii. 22). St. Paul, the inspired 
author of these passages, lived after the death of 
Mary, and must have known the singular fact of 
her immaculate and sinless nature, if such had 
been the case; but he makes no exception in 
her favour, and never alludes to her in any way. 
St. John could not have heen ignorant of* her 
alleged perfection, and yet he, writing about 
a.d. 90, declares, 4 If we say that we haw not 
sinned , we make him a liar, and his word is 
not in ns * (I John i. 10). 

2. 4 The perpetual virginity ’ of Mary. As to 
this point we possess no direct testimony from 
Sciipture on either side; but from the \ cry pre- 
cise language and phraseology of the Bihle on 
primogeniture, and from the application of this 
language in the case of Mary, there are grounds 
for concluding that she had .m mol children 
after the hirth of Christ. 

Matthew (i. 25) and Luke (ii. 7) both state 
that * she brought forth her first-ham sun.* The 
term 4 first-hum’ .signifies the chlust of a family, 
or first in order of nathity : in nil tongues and 
countries the epithet is used in this min’, and 
in no other; and newr. in any instance, nig. 
nilics an only child. Tins analogy holds m nil 
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cases. 4 First-fruits’ (Lev. xxiii. 10) relate to the 
maturity and beginning of a series of similar 
productions, and not to one solitary thing. 4 The 
first-fruits of every creature ’ (Col. i. 15) can- 
not imply one detached unsucceeded person. 
The 4 first-born from the dead’ (Col. i. 18) does 
not mean that Christ alone should rise from the 
dead, for it is written, 4 all shall rise in him.’ 

The Lord Jesus Christ is repeatedly called 
4 the only-begotten Son of God’ (John iii. 16, 
18), but never the only son of Mary. The evange- 
lists say he was the 4 first-born son’ — an expres- 
sion which necessarily involves the inference that 
there was at least a second . Neither Samson, nor 
the son of the Shunamite, who were only children, 
is ever styled 4 Jirst-born ;’ yet, when there are 
but two children in a family, the order of their 
birth is always regularly noted as a thing of 
much importance. Esau, in claiming his supe- 
rior right, says, 4 I am thy first-born’ (Gen. xxvii. 
32). Joseph says of Manasseh, 4 This is the first- 
born’ (Gen. xlviii. 18). Very peculiar stress is 
laid upon this point, which is always carefully 
observed in Scripture ; but nowhere can it be seen 
that the words 4 first-born’ are ever attached to an 
only child. We abstain, however, from pressing 
into the argument the repeated mention of 4 the 
brethren of the Lord,’ and 4 James, the Lord’s 
brother ,’ on account of the latitude of interpre- 
tation which the word 4 brother’ admits in Scrip- 
ture, as explained in other articles [Brother ; 
James; Joses; Jude]. 

As the Gospels were not written till after the 
death of Christ, there could be no mistake upon 
the subject. 

No Christian discredits or disbelieves the fact 
of Christ having been born, according to the pro- 
phecy, of a pure virgin ; but the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Mary is merely traditional, unsupported 
by any evidence, and opposed by the whole tenor 
of Jewish and Scriptural language. 

3. 4 The worship of the Virgin/ At the an- 
nunciation the angel said to Mary, 4 Blessed art 
thou among women ’ (Luke i. 28). In the Scrip- 
tures this is a usual mode of salutation. In the 
Song of Deborah (Judg. v. 24) it is said, 4 Jael 
is blessed above women.’ Such was the Hebrew 
form of expressing great joy or congratulation ; 
and although Mary was 4 highly favoured ’ in 
being the mother of Jesus, yet as Jael receives a 
similar acknowledgment of her superior station 
and happiness, for having slain with her own hand 
the enemy of her country, the phrase must certainly 
be taken in both cases with some limitation ; for 
in neither of them could it mean, that the party 
was to be reverenced with any species of worship. 
In the Old and New Testaments there are many 
persons who are both individually and collec- 
tively blessed. God said to Abraham (Gen. xii. 
3), 4 I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
him that ciu set h thee ; and in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.’ Again, our 
Lord Jesus Christ extends his blessing to an in- 
definite number, saying, 4 Blessed are they that 
mourn — the meek — the merciful,’ 4 for they shall 
see God ’ — 4 theirs is the kingdom of heaven ’ 
(Matt. v.). The words of Christ are much 
stronger, and contain greater promises to his 
faithful followers, than those of the angel to Mary. 
There is no instance of peculiar honour, or of 
any kind of worship, having been paid to Mary 


earlier than the fifth century, and it was not 
until the sixth that her festivals (under the pa- 
tronage of Augustine) began to be generally 
observed. 

4. 4 The mediation and intercession of Mary.’ 
This is not supported by a single passage of Holy 
Writ. The Lord seems to have had little or no 
communication with her after he entered upon 
his public ministry. Mary and Martha, Mary 
Magdalene, and 4 other women,’ are frequently 
mentioned as being in his company, but on one 
occasion we read that 4 while Christ talked to 
the people his mother stood without, desiring to 
speak with him ; and one said, Thy mother stands 
loithout , desiring to speak to thee. But he an- 
swered and said, who is my mother? And he 
stretched forth his hand towards his disciples, 
and said, Behold my mother and my brethren , 
for ivhosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother , and 
sister , and mother ’ (Matt. xii. 46 to 50). No- 
thing can be more conclusive than this passage in 
showing that those who were his kindred according 
to the flesh were of no importance to him merely 
on that account, but that the righteous were alone 
regarded by him in the nearest degrees of rela- 
tionship. 

At the marriage in Cana of Galilee (John ii.), 
Mary, after desiring the servants to do whatever 
he commanded, 4 saith unto him, they have no 
wine. Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have 
I to do with thee?’ If Jesus declined receiving 
any information from her upon a point of no con- 
sequence in worldly matters, it is impossible to 
believe that 4 He who doeth all things after his 
oxen good pleasure’ has permitted her to obtain any 
pre-eminence, or allows any interference by her in 
heaven. We have besides the explicit assurance 
that 4 there is one God, and one Mediator between 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus’ (1 Tim. 
ii. 5). 4 We have an advocate with the Father, 

Jesus Christ’ (1 John ii. 1). 

It does not appear that Mary ever saw Christ 
after the resurrection ; for she was not one of the 
4 chosen witnesses’ specified in Scripture, as Mary 
Magdalene was. — S. P. 

2. MARY MAGDALENE (M apta ft Mayda- 
was probably so called from Magdala in 
Galilee, the town where she may have dwelt. 
According to the Talmudists, Magdalene signi- 
fies 4 a plaiter of hair.’ 

Much wrong has been done to this individual 
from imagining that she was the person spoken 
of by St. Luke in ch. vii. 39 ; but there is no 
evidence to support this opinion. There were 
two occasions on which Christ was anointed. 
The first is thus recorded in John xii. 1, 3 : — 4 Six 
days before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany, 
where Lazarus was which had been dead, whom 
he raised from the dead. There they made him 
a supper ; and Martha served. Then took Mary a 
pound of ointment of spikenard, very costly, and 
anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped His feet 
with her hair.’ This Mary was certainly the 
sister of Martha. The second instance occurred 
in the house of Simon. 4 And, behold, a woman 
in the city, which was a sinner, when she knew 
that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee's house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, and stood 
at his feet behind him weeping, and began to 
wash bis feet with tears, and did wipe them with 
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the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment’ (Luke vii. 37). 
How Alary Magdalene came to he identified 
with the person here mentioned, it is diflicult to 
say ; but such is the case : and accordingly she 
is generally regarded as having been a woman of 
depraved character. For such an inference, how- 
ever, there appears to be no just ground whatever. 

The earliest notice of Mary Magdalene is in 
St. Luke’s Gospel (viii. 2), where it is recorded 
that out of her 4 had gone seven devils,’ and 
that she was 4 with Joanna, the wife of Herod’s 
steward, and Susanna, and many others, which 
ministered unto Christ of their substance.’ 

This is sufficient to prove that she had not 
been known as a person of bad character; and 
it also implies that she was not poor, or amongst 
the lower classes, when she was the companion of 
one whose husband held an important office in the 
king’s household. 

It is as unjust to say that she who had been so 
physically wretched as to be possessed by seven 
devils, was dissolute, as to affirm that an insane 
person is necessarily depraved ; and as there is 
no evidence to prove that Mary Magdalene was 
4 flie sinner’ referred to in the passage quoted 
above, the ignominy which has been attached to 
her name ought to be removed. 

In the Saviour’s last hours, and at his death 
and resurrection, Mary Magdalene was a chief 
and important witness. There had followed him 
from Galilee many women (Matt, xxvii. 55, 56), 
and there stood by the cross several, of whom 
Mary Magdalene was one ; and, after his death, 
she 4 and Mary the mother of Joses beheld 
where the body was laid’ (Mark xv. 47 ; Luke 
xxiii. 55, 56); 4 and they returned and prepared 
spices and ointments.’ 4 The first day of the 
week cometh Mary Magdalene early, when it was 
yet dark, unto the sepulchre, and seeth the stone 
taken away from the sepulchre’ (John xx. 1). 

Then she returned to tell Peter and Jo! in that 
the stone was removed. Peter immediately ran to 
the place with the other disciple, when they saw 
only the napkin and linen clothes lying ; and 4 the 
disciples went away again unto their own homes ’ 
(John xx. 2-11). But she 4 who was last at the 
cross and first at the tomb ’ 4 stood at the sepulchre 
weeping,’ and saw two angels, who said to her, 

4 Woman, why weepest thou? She saitli, because 
they have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.’ Her patient waiting 
was rewarded, for she had scarcely ceased speak- 
ing when Jesus himself asked her the same ques- 
tion, and as soon as he said 4 Mary,’ she turned her- 
self, and then, seeing who it was, said unto him, 

4 Rabboni,’ and at once acknowledged his risen 
person ; when he not only assured her of his 
resurrection, but also announced bis intended 
ascension (John xx. 17). Mary Magdalene 
then returned and told these tilings to the Apostles 
(Luke xxiv. 10, 11), 4 and her words seemed to 
them as idle tales,’ 4 and they, when they had 
heard that He was alive, and had been seen of her, 
believed her not’ (Mark xvi. 10). On every 
occasion Christ selected the most fit and proper 
persons, and on this , his first appearance from 
the dead, he chose Mary Magdalene to be the 
only witness of bis resurrection ; and to other 
women had been also vouchsafed the vision of 
angels (Luke xxiv. 10). These persons, with 


the acute perception of* their sex, receiving 
distinct evidence without captious disbelief, at 
once saw, believed, and ‘ worshipped’ their 
risen Lord (Matt, xxviii. 9): whilst the men 
who had been his daily companions during 
the whole time of his public ministry, and had 
heard 4 the gracious words which fell from his 
lips,’ entirely refused the testimony of eye-wit- 
nesses, to whom, 4 by infallible proofs, He had 
shown himself alive,’ and remained unconvinced 
until 4 Jesus stood in the midst of them, 1 and 
4 showed them his hands and his feet ’ (Luke 
xxiv. 36, 40) ; and even then 4 they believed not 
for joy.’ 

But the faith of Mary Magdalene is 4 in ever- 
lasting remem brance,’ inasmuch as, when others 
were 4 fools and slow of heart to believe,’ she, with 
less evidence than they possessed, at once acknow- 
ledged that 4 Christ is risen from the dead, and is 
become the first-fruits of them that slept,’ and to 
her was granted the honour of being the first 
witness of that great event, the Resurrection, 
without which Christ would have died in vain 
(1 Cor. xv.).— S. P. 

3. MARY, wife of Cleophas or Alphaeus, and 
sister of the Lord’s mother (Matt, xxvii. 56 ; Mark 
xv. 40; Jolm xix. 25). This Mary was one of 
those holy women who followed Christ, and was 
present at the crucifixion ; and she is that 4 other 
Mary’ who, with Mary Magdalene, attended the 
body of Christ to the sepulchre when taken down 
from the cross (Matt, xxvii. 61 ; Mark xv. 47 ; 
Luke xxiii. 55). She was also among those who 
went on the morning of the first day of the week 
to the sepulchre to anoint the body, and who be- 
came the first witnesses of the resurrection (Matt, 
xxviii. 1 ; Mark xvi. 1 ; Luke xxiv. 1). James, 
Joses, Jude, and Simon, who are called the Lord’s 
brethren [see the names; also Aeph/eus ; Bro- 
ther], are very generally supposed to have been 
the sons of this Mary, and therefore cousins of 
Jesus, the term brother having been used with 
great latitude among the Hebrews. This is the 
usual alternative of those who deny that these 
persons were sons of our Lord’s mother by her 
husband Joseph ; although some imagine that 
they may have been sons of Joseph by a former 
wife. The fact seems to be this : Christ had four 
4 brethren ’ called James, Joses, Simon, and Jude ; 
he had also three apostles called James, Simon, 
and Jude, who were his cousins, being sons of 
Alphaeus and this Alary : and it is certainly very 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the three 
cousins and apostles are to he regarded as the 
same with those three of the four 4 brethren ’ who 
bore the same names. 

4. MARY, sister of Lazarus and Martha. The 
friendship of our Lord for this family has been 
explained in other articles [Lazarus; Martha]. 
The joints of interest in connection with Alai y 
individually arise from the contrast of character 
between her and her sister Martha, and from the 
incidents by which that contrast was evinced. 
As these points of contrast have already been 
produced under Martha, it is not necessary to 
go over the same ground in the present article. 
Apart from this view, the most signal incident in 
the history of Alary is her conduct at the supper 
which was given to Jesus in Bethany, when he 
came thither after having raised Lazarus from 
the dead. The intense love which distinguished 
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her character then glowed with the highest fer- 
vour, manifesting the depth of her emotion and 
gratitude for the deliverance from the cold terrors 
of the grave of that brother who now sat alive 
and cheerful with the guests at table. She took 
the station she best loved, at the feet of Jesus. 
Among the ancients it was usual to wash the feet 
of guests before an entertainment, and with this the 
anointing of the feet was frequently connected 
[Anointing]. Mary possessed a large quantity 
of very costly ointment ; and in order to testify 
her gratitude she sacrificed it all by anoint- 
ing with it the feet of Jesus. We are told that 
the disciples murmured at the extravagance of 
this act, deeming that it would have been much 
wiser, if she had sold the ointment and given the 
money to the poor. But Jesus, looking beyond 
the mere external act to the disposition which 
gave birth to it — a disposition which marked the 
intensity of her gratitude — vindicated her deed. 
Always meditating upon his departure, and more 
especially at that moment, when it was so near at 
hand, he attributed to this act a still higher sense 
— as having reference to his approaching death. 
The dead were embalmed : and so, he said, have 
I received, by anticipation, the consecration of 
death (John xii. 1-8; Matt. xxvi. 6-13; Mark 
xiv. 3-9). 

MASCHIL, a title of some of the Psalms 
[Psalms]. 

MASSA, an encampment of tlie Israelites 
[Wandering]. 

MATTHEW ( MarOaios ). 1. The Person of 
Matthew. — According to Mark ii. 14, Matthew 
was a son of Alphaeus. It is generally supposed 
that Jacobus, or James, the son of Alphaeus, was a 
son of Mary, the wife of Cleophas, who was a sister 
of the mother of Jesus (John xix. 25). If this 
opinion is correct, Matthew was one of the rela- 
tives of Jesus. Matthew was a portitor , or in- 
ferior collector of customs at Capernaum, on the 
Sea of Galilee. He was not a publicanus , or 
general farmer of customs. We may suppose 
either that he held his appointment at the port of 
Capernaum, or that he collected the customs on 
the high road to Damascus, which went through 
what is now called Khan Minyeh, which place, as 
Robinson has shown, is the ancient Capernaum 
(Bibl. j Res, in Palestine , vol. iii. pp. 288-295). 
Thus we see that Matthew belonged to the lower 
class of people. 

In Mark ii. 14, and Luke v. 27, he is called 
Levi. We hence conclude that he had two names. 
This circumstance is not mentioned in the list of 
the apostles (Matt. x. and Luke vi.) ; but the omis- 
sion does not prove the contrary, as we may 
infer from the fact that Lebbaeus is also called 
Judas in Luke vi. 16, in which verse the name 
Lebbseus is omitted. In Matt. ix. 9 is re- 
lated how Matthew was called to be an apostle. 
We must, however, suppose that he was previously 
acquainted with Jesus, since we read in Luke 
vi. 13, that when Jesus, before delivering the 
Sermon on the Mount, selected twelve disciples, 
who were to form the circle of his more intimate 
associates, Matthew was one of them. After this 
Matthew returned to his usual occupation ; from 
which Jesus, on leaving Capernaum, called him 
away. On this occasion Matthew gave a parting 
entertainment to his friends. After this event he 
is mentioned only in Acts i. 13. 


According to a statement in Clemens Alexan- 
drinus ( Pcedagog . ii. 1), Matthew abstained from 
animal food. Hence some writers have rather 
hastily concluded that lie belonged to the sect of 
the Essenes. It is true that the Essenes practised 
abstinence in a high degree ; but it is not true that 
they rejected animal food altogether. Admitting 
the account in Clemens Alexandrinus to be cor- 
rect, it proves only a certain ascetic strictness, of 
which there occur vestiges in the habits of other 
Jews (comp. Joseph. Vita, cap. ii. & iii.). Some 
interpreters find also in Rom. xiv. an allusion to 
Jews of ascetic principles. 

According to another account, which is as old 
as the first century, and which occurs in the 
Krjpvypa Tlerpov in Clemens Alex. (Strom, vi. 
15), Matthew, after the death of Jesus, remained 
about fifteen years in Jerusalem. This agrees with 
the statement in Eusebius (Hist. Eccles . iii. 24), 
that Matthew preached to his own nation before he 
went to foreign countries, ltufinus (Hist. Eccles. 
x. 9) and Socrates (Hist. Eccles. i. 19) state that 
he afterwards went into Ethiopia ; and other 
authors mention other countries. There also he 
probably preached specially to the Jews. Ac- 
cording to Heracleon (about a.d. 150) and Cle- 
mens Alex. (Strom, iv. 9), Matthew was one of 
those apostles who did not suffer martyrdom. 

2. The Gospel of St. Matthew. — The 
genuineness of this Gospel has been more strongly 
attacked than that of any of the three others, as 
well by external as by internal arguments. 

We will first consider the external arguments. 
The most ancient testimony concerning Matthew’s 
Gospel is that of Papias, who, according to Euse- 
bius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 39), wrote as follows : 
Mar0a?os pep obv ‘E fipaiSi 5taA e/cra? ra A oyta 
(Tvpeypdif/aro. € Hppr)P€V(T€ 5* aura ws ibvvaro 
€Ka(TTos (var. lect. &s ?iv SvvaTos eKaaros). — 
c Matthew wrote the sayings in the Hebrew 
tongue, but every body interpreted them accord- 
ing to his ability.’ Doubts of three different 
kinds have been raised whether this testimony 
could refer to our Greek Gospel of St. Matthew. 

1st. Papias, the most ancient witness, who was 
a disciple of John, speaks only about the A iyia of 
Christ, which were apparently a collection of the 
remarkable sayings of our Lord. 

2dly. He speaks about a work written in the 
Hebrew, which here means probably the Aramaean 
or Chaldee tongue. 

3dly. His statement seems to imply that there 
was no translation of this work. 

These doubts were particularly brought forward 
by Schleiermacher in the Stndien und Kritiken , 
1832, Heft 4. The opinion of Schleiermacher 
was adopted by Schneckenburger, Lachmann, and 
many others. According to these critics, the 
apostle wrote only a collection of the remarkable 
sayings of Jesus; which collection was put into 
an historical form by a Greek translator. Papias 
is said to intend by rjpprjpevcre, the explanation of 
the sayings of Christ by means of the addition 
of the historical facts. Most critics, however, have 
either never adopted, or have subsequently re- 
jected, the above interpretation of the words A 6yia 
and ^pprjpevae. It was first objected by Dr. 
Liicke, that Papias, in his report, followed the 
statements of Johannes Presbyter, who said that 
Peter furnished a avpra^LS roov KvpiaKutv A oyiw, 

1 a collection of the sayings of our Lord,’ and that 
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Mark stated what he had heard from Peter, and 
that Papins nevertheless adds that Mark wrote 
ra l*tt5 t ov Xpurrov I) A ^ irpaxOa/ra, as 
well the sayings as the doings of Christ.’ Hence 
it follows, according to Dr. Liicke, that \6yta is a 
term a parte potion, w hicli comprehends the history 
also. In addition to this, Dr. Liicke observes, 
that Papias himself wrote a work under the title of 
4 A oyucv Kvpiaicosv Z^yijais,' and that the extracts 
from this work which Eusebius has furnished 
prove that its contents were partly historical. Ac- 
cording to this view, the testimony of Papias 
may be considered as referring to our Gospel of 
St. Matthew ; but the force of t lie two other objec- 
tions remains still unimpared. 

It has been observed by those who deny the 
genuineness of this Gospel, that in none of the 
Fathers before Jerome do we iind any statement 
from which we could infer that they had seen the 
Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew ; and that conse- 
quently we may consider as a mere conjecture 
the opinion of the Fathers, that our Gospel is a 
Greek translation of a Hebrew original. 

Jerome, in his Catalogus de viris illustribus 
(cap. iii.), reports that the Hebrew gospel of St. 
Matthew was preserved in the library at Cmsarea, 
and that he took a copy of it. In his commen- 
tary on Matt. xii. 13, he says that he translated 
this Hebrew Gospel into Greek. In the same pass- 
age, and in his book Contra Pelagianos (iii. 2), 
Jerome states that this Hebrew copy was con- 
sidered 4 by most people' (a plerisque) to be the 
original text of St. Matthew. The cautions ex- 
pression 4 a plerisque' is considered by many cri- 
tics as an indication that Jerome’s statement 
cannot be depended upon. Indeed it appears 
that the Hebrew copy of St. Matthew was not the 
mere original of our Gospel, for what motive, 
hi that case, could Jerome have had to translate 
it into Greek? 

The whole difficulty is cleared up if, like most 
modern critics, we suppose that the Evangelium 
secundum Hcbrceos , about which Jerome speaks, 
Was the Gospel of St. Matthew corrupted by 
ipocryphal additions. This conjecture is con- 
firmed by the fragments of it which have been 
preserved. 

, Hence many critics are led to suppose that the 
strictly Judaizing Christians made a translation 
»f St. Matthew, which they endeavoured to bring 
nto harmony with their own opinions ami legends. 
As a proof that this Evangelium secundum II e- 
Wa*os was not an original work, but merely a 
ranslation, it has been urged that the name 
Mtpa/3/3as was not rendered SON "D, but *"Q 
magistri eorum . 

Nevertheless Jerome’s statement respecting the 
Evangelium secundum Ilebrceos may be taken as 
i confirmation of the account of Papias, that 
Matthew wrote his Gospel in Hebrew. If this 
>e the fact, the question must arise whether our 
ireek Matthew is a correct translation of the 
Hebrew. The words of Papias seem to imply 
hat in his days there was no Greek translation in 
‘xistence. This has induced many critics to 
juestion his account, and to suppose that the 
anginal text was Greek. Such is the opinion of 
Erasmus, CEcolampadius, Calvin, Beza, Lardner, 
Suerike, Harless, and others. 

The authority of Papias has been deemed to be 
Overthrown by the character given of him by 


Eusebius, according to whose statement he was 
< T(p6dpa crptKpbs rbu rovr, 4 of a very little mind.' 
Gun-ike considers also as rather incredible the 
addition, that everybody interpreted that gospel 
according to his ability, iipprivtvcre 5’aera i\i/ 
£WaTO? e/cacrTOs-. 

Papias, indeed, proves himself very credulous, 
by reporting, according to Eusebius, ?roAAa 
gvOuccoTtpa, 4 many rather fabulous things but 
this does not authorize us to reject his testimony 
in a mere matter of fact, for the perception of 
which no extraordinary abilities were required, 
especially as his account of this fact agrees with 
the statements of Jerome. 

It is by no means improbable, that after several 
inaccurate and imperfect translations of the 
Aramiean original came into circulation, Mat- 
thew himself was prompted by this circumstance 
to publish a Greek translation, or to have his 
Gospel translated under his own supervision. It 
is very likely that this Greek translation did not 
soon come into general circulation, so that Papias 
may have remained ignorant of its existence. It 
may also be, and nothing prevents us from sup- 
posing, that Papias, being acquainted with our 
Greek Gospel, spoke, in the passage referred to, of 
those events only which came to pass soon after 
the publication of the Aramaean original. We, at 
least, rather prefer to confess ourselves unable to 
solve the objection, than to question the direct 
testimony of Papias; especially since that testi- 
mony is supported by other ancient authorities: 

1st. By Origen (Euseb. Ilist. Eccles . vi. 25). 
2dly. By the Alexandrian Catechist Panta3nus, 
who, according to Eusebius ( Hist . Eccles. v. 10), 
having, in the latter half of the second century, 
gone on a missionary expedition to India, found 
there some Christians who possessed the Gospel of 
St. Matthew in Hebrew. 3dly. By Irenaeus ( Adv . 
llcer . iii. 1) and Eusebius ( Hist . Eccles. v. 8). 

To this it has been objected, that Origen and 
Irenaeus probably only repeated the statement of 
Papias ; but it is unlikely that a man of so much 
learning as Origen should have had no other au- 
thority for his account ; and the statement of 
Pantaenus, at least, is quite independent of that of 
Papias. It ought also to be considered that 
Matthew was not so much known in ecclesiastical 
antiquity, that any partizanship could have 
prompted writers to forge books in his name. 

On summing up what we have stated, it ap- 
pears that the external testimonies clearly prove 
the genuineness of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
The authenticity indeed of this Gospel is as well 
supported as that of any work of classical anti- 
quity. It can also be proved that it was early in 
use among Christians, and that the apostolical 
Fathers, at the end of the first century, ascribed to 
it a canonical authority (see Polycarp, Epist. c. 
ii. 7 ; Ignatius, Ad Smyrn. c. vi.; Ad Rom. c. vi. ; 
Clemens Romanus, Epist. i. c. xlvi. ; Barnabas, 
Epist. c. iv. 

But the external arguments against the au- 
thenticity of this Gospel are less important than 
the doubts which have been started from a con- 
sideration of its internal qualities. 

1st. The representat ions of Matthew (it is said) 
have not that vivid clearness which characterizes 
the narration of an eye-witness, and which we 
Iind, for instance, in the Gospel of John. Even 
Mark and Luke surpass Matthew in this respect. 
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Compare, for example, Matt. iv. 18 with Luke 
v. 1, sq. ; Matt. viii. 5 sq. with Luke vii. 1, sq. 
This is most striking in the history of his own 
call, where we should expect a clearer repre- 
sentation. 

2nd. He omits some facts which every apostle 
certainly knew. For instance, he mentions only 
one journey of Christ to the passover at Jerusa- 
lem, namely, the last; and seems to be acquainted 
only with one sphere of Christ’s activity, namely, 
Galilee. He even relates the instances of Christ's 
appearing after his resurrection in such a manner, 
that it might be understood as if he showed him- 
self only to the women in Jerusalem, and to his 
disciples nowhere but in Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 32 
and xxviii. 7). 

3rd. He relates unchronologically, and trans- 
poses events to times in which they did not hap- 
pen ; for instance, the event mentioned in Luke 
iv. 14-30 must have happened at the commence- 
ment of Christ’s public career, but Matthew 
relates it as late as ch. xiii. 53, sq. 

4th. He embodies in one discourse several 
sayings of Christ which, according to Luke, were 
pronounced at different times (comp. Matt, v.-vii., 
and xxiii.). 

5th. He falls, it is asserted, into positive errors. 
In ch. i. and ii. he seems not to know that the 
real dwelling-place of the parents of Jesus was at 
Nazareth, and that their abode at Bethlehem was 
only temporary (comp. Matt. ii. 1, 22, 23, with 
Luke ii. 4, 39). According to Mark xi. 20, 21, 
the fig-tree withered on the day after it was 
cursed, but according to Matt. xxi. 19, it withered 
immediately. According to Matt. xxi. 12, 
Christ purified the Temple immediately after his 
entrance into Jerusalem ; but according to Mark 
he on that day went out to Bethany, and purified 
the Temple on the day following (Mark xi. 1 1-15). 
Matthew says (xxi. 7) that Christ rode on a she- 
ass and on a colt, which is impossible. The other 
Gospels speak only of a she-ass. 

These circumstances have led Strauss and 
others to consider the Gospel of St. Matthew as 
an unapostolical composition, originating perhaps 
at the conclusion of the first century ; while some 
consider it a reproduction of the Aramaean Mat- 
thew, augmented by some additions ; others call 
it an historical commentary of a later period, 
made to illustrate the collection of the sayings of 
Christ which Matthew had furnished (comp. 
Sieflert, Ueber die Aecktheit und den Ur sprung des 
ersten Evangelii , 1S32; Schneckenburger, Ueber 
den Ursprung des ersten Evangelii , 1834; Schott, 
Ueber die Authenticitdt des Ev. Matth. 1837. 

To these objections we may reply as follows: — 

1st. The gift of narrating luminously is a per- 
sonal qualiti cation of which even an apostle 
might be destitute, and which is rarely found 
among the lower orders of people : this argument 
therefore has recently been given up altogether. 
In the history of his call to be an apostle, Mat- 
thew has this advantage over Mark and Luke, 
that he relates the discourse of Christ (ix. 13) 
with greater completeness than these evangelists. 
Luke relates that Matthew prepared a great 
banquet in his house, while Matthew simply 
mentions that an entertainment took place, be- 
cause the apostle could not well write that he 
himself prepared a great banquet. 

2nd. An argumentum a silentio must not be 


urged against the evangelists. The raising of 
Lazarus is narrated only by John ; and the 
raising of the youth at Nain only by Luke ; 
the appearance of five hundred brethren after the 
resurrection, which, according to the testimony 
of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 6), was a fact generally 
known, is not recorded by any of the evangelists. 
The apparent restriction of Christ’s sphere of 
activity to Galilee, we find also in Mark and 
Luke. This peculiarity arose perhaps from the 
circumstance that the apostles first taught in 
Jerusalem, where it was unnecessary to relate 
what had happened there, but where the events 
which had taken place in Galilee were unknown, 
and required to be narrated : thus the sphere of 
narration may have gradually become fixed. At 
least it is generally granted that hitherto no satis- 
factory explanation of this fact has been discovered. 
The expressions in Matt. xxvi. 32, and xxviii. 7, 
perhaps only indicate that the Lord appeared 
more frequently, and for a longer period, in Ga- 
lilee than elsewhere. In Matt, xxviii. 16, we 
are told that the disciples in Galilee went up to 
a mountain, whither Christ had appointed them 
to come ; and since it is not previously mentioned 
that any such appointment had been made, the 
narrative of Matthew himself here leads us to 
conclude that Christ appeared to his disciples in 
Jerusalem after his resurrection. 

3rd. There is no reason to suppose that the 
evangelists intended to write a chronological 
biography. On the contrary, we learn from 
Luke i. 4, and John xx. 31, that their object was 
of a more practical and apologetical tendency. 
With the exception of John, the evangelists have 
grouped their communications more according to 
the subjects than according to chronological suc- 
cession. This fact is now generally admitted. 
The principal groups of facts recorded by St. 
Matthew are : — 1. The preparation of Jesus, nar- 
rated in ch. i. — iv. 16. 2. The public ministry 
of Jesus, narrated in ch. iv. 17 — xvi. 20. 3. The 
conclusion of the life of Jesus, narrated in ch. 
xvi. 21 — xxviii. 

The second of these groups is subdivided into 
minor groups. If we consider that Matthew, for 
the benefit of the Jews, describes Christ as being 
the promised Messiah of the old covenant, it mus< 
appear perfectly appropriate in him to narrate the 
Sermon on the Mount before the calling of his 
disciples. The Sermon on the Mount shows the 
relation in which the Redeemer stood to the old 
covenant. In ch. viii. and ix. are given ex- 
amples of the power which Jesus possessed of per- 
forming miracles ; after which, in ch. ix. 36, is 
staled the need of ‘ labourers * to instruct the 
people. Then naturally follows, in ch. x,, the 
admonition delivered to the apostles before they 
are sent out on their mission. In ch. xii. is re- 
corded how Jesus entered into conflict with the 
dominant party, & c. (comp. Kern’s Abhandlung 
iiber den Ursprung des Evangelii Matthcei , p. 
51, sq. ; Koster, Ueber die Composition des Ev . 
Matth . in Pelt's Mitarbeiten , Heft i. ; Kuhn, 
Leben Jesu , t. i,, Beilage . 

But our adversaries further asserl, that the 
evangelist not only groups together events belong- 
ing to different times, but that some of his dates 
are incorrect : for instance, the date in Matt. xiii. 
53 cannot be correct if Luke, ch. iv., has placed 
the event rightly. If, however, we carefully 
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•consider the matter, we shall find that Matthew 
has placed this fact more chronologically than 
Luke. Jt is true that the question in Matt. xiii. 
51, and the annunciation in Luke iv. 18-21, seem 
to synchronize best with the first public appearance 
ot Jesus. But even Schleiermacher, who, in his 
work on Luke, generally gives the preference to 
the arrangement of that evangelist, nevertheless 
observes (p. fi3) that Luke iv. 23 leads us to sup- 
pose that Jesus abode for a longer period in Ca- 
pernaum (comp, the words Kara rb etooObs avrw in 
ver. 16). 

4th. If the Evangelist arranges his statements 
according to subjects, and not chronologically, 
we must not he surprised that he connects similar 
sayings of Christ, inserting them in the longer 
;li scourges after analogous topics had been men- 
tioned. These discourses are not compiled by 
he Evangelist, hut always form the fundamental 
iramework to which sometimes analogous subjects 
ire attached. But even this is not the case in the 
Sermon on the Mount; and in ch. xiii. it may he 
luubted whether the parables were spoken at (lif- 
erent times. In tbe discourses recorded in cli. x. 
u ‘d xxiii., it can be proved that several sayings 
Lre more correctly placed by Matthew than by 
.uke (comp, especially Matt, xxiii, 37-3 ( J with 
-nke xiii. 31, 35). 

•>th. It .depends entirely upon the mode of 
nfer pretut ion, whether such jjosilive errors as are 
lleged to exist are really chargeable on the 
vangelist. The difference, for instance, be- 
ween the narrative of the birth of Christ, as 
ev orally recorded by Matthew and Luke, may 
asily he solved without questioning the correct- 
ness of either, if we suppose that each of them 
arrates what he knows from Ins individual 
jurces of information. The history of Christ’s 
hi Id hood given in Luke, leads ns to conclude 
i.it it was derived Irom the acquaintances of 
Iary, while the statements in Matthew seem to 
#? derived from the friends of Joseph. As to 
1(1 transaction recorded in Matt. xxi. 18-22, and 
lark xi. II, 15, 20, 21, il appears tint Maik 
Scribes what occurred most accurately; and 
e nnisl grant that we should scarcely have 
qiocted from an eye-witness the inaccuracy 
hirh is observable in Matthew. But we find 
al there are characters of such individuality 
1,1 h being bent exclusively upon their main 
ihject, they seem to have no j>erceptioii for 
ites and localities. 

If these arguments should still appear iiiwit is- 
le lory, they may he suo|x>rted by adding the 
isitive internal proof* vv lueh exist in favour of 
‘ apostol ieal origin of this (h.H|>el. 1. The nature 
the hook agrees nitinly with tlie statements of 
e I* allien nt the elnireh, trom whom we learn tint 
was written for Jewish readers. None of the 
»er Evangelists quotes the Old Tintam* fit so 
bm as .Matthew, who, moreover, does not \ x- 
mu the Jewish lites uud cv pre*Mon«, winch 

* explained by Mat k and John. 2. If there is 
want of precision in the narration of facts, 

* n ’ u,i the other hand, a j^cnlior a« rur.K y 
d richness in tin* reports given of the duconrs.-s 

•Ihhus ; so that We may easily com live why 
q>ms, (/ purtc pnfiari, sty led tin (hisj«*l of M it 
tw Aoyici toi/ Hindoo, the .Tuyi/n/* < / t/u / ; 

Some <it the most beautiful and uu«t imp *rt int 
;*mgH of our Lord, the Imtcn al rn librlitv ef 


which no sceptic can attack, have been j reierv. I 
by Matthew alone (.Matt. xi. 2^30; x\ i. lfidb; 
xxviii. 20; com]), also xi. 2-21 ; xii. 3-C, 25-21* ; 
xvii. 12, 25, 20 ; xxvi. 13j. Alxivt* all, tne Scr- 
niori on the Mount imi,t here be c jushbmM. Evm 
negative criticism grants that Luke’s account ;> 
defective as compared with Matthew’s; and that 
Luke gives as isolated sentenci s what in Mattl rvv 
appears in beautiful connecth n. In *|*ort, the 
Sermon on (he Mount, according to .Matthew, 
forms the most beautiful and the Um arrang'd 
whole of all the evangelical dUeonrses. It may 
aLo he proved that in many particulars the re- 
poits of several discourses in Matthew are m* re 
exact than in the other evangelists ; as may L* 
seen by comparing Matt, xxiii. with the various 
paiallel pa^sage-s in Luke. Lnder tt.i'-e ciicmn- 
stances it is surprising that the gcnnineiie-s of 
this gospel has not yet met with more di*tui- 
gu idled advocates. The most imp riant work in 
defence ol the genuineness ot Matthew i» tli.it 
of Kern, labor dm L w n>pr\mtj da Kritufeiu 
Mutt/uri, Tubingen, 183]. Next in value* are 
Olshausen’s Drvi Programme. 1535. and tin two 
Lucuhrationcs of IJarhiss, 1 s 10 and 1 s 13. Kv t , 
J)e Wi tte, in the fourth editn n of his Intr d - - 
lion, ]). 170, has ascribed only a qualitit* I vain 
to the doubts on this head. 

With regard to the o vtk of this goKpd, (’Icinnis 
Alexandrinns and Origen state that it wa> written 
before the others. Iiemeuis (Adv. llcrr. iii. IJ 
agrees with them, hut places its origin r ithrr late 
— namely, at the time when Biter and Baul 
wore at Rome. Even ]),• Wette grant- /;</*4 t or, 
$'07) that it vv.ls written Iw fore the (hiinrti n 
of Jerusalem. In proof of thU we may also qu e** 
ch. xxvii. 8. 

Among all the (vcrman comim nlarie* <%> tin* 
first lluee (ioqicls, the 1 n * t .spirit jh r\a<le* tit it ef 
( Ilshailften, 3rd <*dit. 1^37. 1 he roinnii nLr\ «■! 

St. Matthew by De Wette, 2nd edit. Ivi\ 4 
pervaded by tbe mvj tieisni , f Strau**. \. T. 

M \ r lTHl \S MarO/av, equiv «ib nt to Mart L f. i. 
M(ittbnr) % oite nt tie’ «.» vintv d* j 1* w 
cln»en by lot. in pn f* mice to J p * j B|,-n . v 
into the mimln r nf the up *tb^s. to m i, v th* »U . 
ficn i icy caused by tie* tn u hr ry <ui 1 i , 

Judas (Acts i 23-2fi . N etbing m Liio*ni i f ii o 
Rllbsequent cure* r. 

M VZZAKOTII Job XX XV 1*1. “*J \-IUii 

MMI V . ] 

.Ml VSI RES W i» i (iii is v so M i v « ■ *t « • 1 
-MKI) \ I ) al iii )• 1.1) U). i ... . I tla iruAU 
cldeis vv 1 o vv * re Hem nit* * I t* c* •» M - ■ i e 

gOV ClllIlH lit of the |«< p|n, l*Ut Win! (nimuil i, 
the e imp, j rol«il Iv a% n**l*itlv .. 4 *l» ♦. 
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battle in which Joab defeated the Ammonites and 
their allies (1 Chron. xix. 7), It originally be- 
longed to the Moabites (Num. xxi. 30); and 
after the captivity of the tribes beyond the Jordan, 
they again took possession of it (Isa. xv. 2). 
The Onomcisticon places it near Heshbon ; and 
it’ was once the seat of one of the thirty-five 
bishoprics of Arabia (Reland, Palcestina , pp. 217, 
223, 226). Medeba, now in ruins, still retains 
its ancient name, and is situated upon a round 
hill seven miles south of Heshbon. The mins 
are about a mile and a half in circuit, but not a 
single edifice remains perfect (Seetzen, in Zach’s 
Monat . Corresp., xviii. 431 ; Burckhardt, Syria , 
p. 625 ; Legh, p. 245). 

MEDES, the inhabitants in ancient times of one 
of the most fruitful and populous countries of Asia, 
called Media, the precise boundaries of which it 
is not easy, if indeed it is now possible, to ascer- 
tain. Winer, in his Realicorterb ., defines it as the 
country which lies westward and southward from 
the Caspian Sea, between 35° and 40° of N. lat. 
Nature has divided Media into three great divi- 
sions. On the north is a fiat, moist, and insalu- 
brious district, stretching along the Caspian Sea, 
which is made a separate portion by a chain of 
hills connected with Anti -Taurus. In this plain 
and on these mountains there live uncultivated 
and independent tribes. The country is now 
known under the names of Masanderan and Gilan 
(see Knight’s Illuminated Atlas , last Map). 
South of this mountain range lies the country 
which the ancients denominated Atropatene 
( 5 ArpOTvaT7]vi]\ being separated on the west from 
Armenia by Mount Caspius, which springs from 
Ararat ; and on the south and south-east by the 
Orontes range of hills, which runs through Media. 
South and south-east of the Orontes is a third 
district, formerly termed Great Media, which 
Mount Zagros separates from Assyria on the 
west, and from Persia on the south : on the east 
it is bordered by deserts, and connected on the 
north-east with Parthia and Hyrcania by means 
of Mount Caspius, being now called Irak-Ajemi. 
This for the most part is a high hilly country, yet 
not without rich and fruitful valleys, and even 
plains. The sky is clear and bright, and the 
climate healthy (Winer, ut supra ; Ker Porter, 
i. 216). Media Atropatene, which corresponds 
pretty nearly with the modern Azerbijan, contains 
fruitful and well-peopled valleys and plains. The 
northern mountainous region is cold and un- 
fruitful. In Great Media lay the metropolis of 
the country, Ecbatana (Plin. Hist . Nat. vi. 17), 
as well as the province of Rliagiana and the city 
Rhagae, with the plain of Nisaeum, celebrated in 
the time of the Persian empire for its horses and 
horse-races (Herod., iii. 106 ; Arrian, vii. 13 ; 
Heeren, Ideen , i. 1 . 305). This plain was near the 
city Nisaea, around which were fine pasture lands 
producing excellent clover ( Herba Medicay The 
horses were entirely white, and of extraordinary 
height and beauty, as well as speed. They con- 
stituted a part of the luxury of the great, and a 
tribute in kind was paid from them to the 
monarch, who, like all Eastern sovereigns, used to 
delight in equestrian display. Some idea of the 
opulence of the country may be had when it is 
known that, independently of imposts rendered 
in money, Media paid a yearly tribute of not 
less than 3000 horses, 4000 mules, and nearly 


100,000 sheep. The races, once celebrated 
through the world, appear to exist no more ; but 
Ker Porter saw the Shah ride on festival occasions 
a splendid horse of pure white. Cattle abounded, 
as did the richest fruits, as pines, citrons, oranges, 
all of peculiar excellence, growing as in their 
native land. Here also was found the Silphium 
(probably assafoetida), which formed a consider- 
able article in the commerce of the ancient3, and 
was accounted worth its weight in gold. The 
Median dress was proverbially splendid ; the 
dress, that is, of the highest class, which seems to 
have gained a sort of classical authority, and to 
have been at a later period worn at the Persian 
court, probably in part from its antiquity. This 
dress the Persian monarchs used to present to 
those whom they wished to honour, and no others 
were permitted to wear it. It consisted of a long 
white loose robe, or gown, flowing down to the 
feet, and enclosing the entire body, specimens of 
which, as now used in those countries, may be 
seen in plates given in Perkin’s Residence in 
Persia , New York, 1843. The nature and the 
celebrity of this dress combine with the natural 
richness of the country to assure us that the an- 
cient Medians had made no mean progress in the 
arts ; indeed, the colours of the Persian textures 
are known to have been accounted second only 
to those of India. If these regal dresses were of 
silk, then was there an early commerce between 
Media and India ; if not, weaving, as well as 
dyeing, must have been practised and carried to 
a high degree of perfection in the former country 
(Ammian. Marcell. xxiv. 6, p. 353, ed. Bip. ; 
Xenoph. Cyrop . i. 3. 2; Athen. xii. pp. 512, 514, 
sq. ; Heeren, Ideen , i. 205, 307 ; Herod, vi. 112; 
Strabo, xi. p. 525 ; Dan. iii. 21). 

The religion of the Medes consisted in the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, more particularly 
the sun and moon, and the planets Jupiter, Venus, 
Saturn, Mercury, and Mars (Strabo, xv. p. 732 ; 
Rhode, Heil. Sage de BaJctr. Meder und Perser , 
p. 820 ; Abbildungen aus der Mythol. der Alten 
Welt ; Pers. Med., tafel 10, 11 ; where also may 
be seen the famous Median dress, comprising the 
mitre, as well as the flowing robe). The priestly 
caste were denominated magi ; they were a sepa- 
rate tribe, and had the charge not only of reli- 
gion, but of all the higher culture. 

The language of the ancient Medes was not 
connected with the Shemitic, but the Indian; 
and divided itself into two chief branches, the 
Zend, spoken in North Media, and the Pehlvi, 
spoken in Lower Media and Parthia; which last 
was the dominant tongue among the Parthians 
(Adelung, Mithridates , i. 256, sq. ; Eichhorn, 
Gesch. der Lit., v. 1, 294, sq.). 

The Medes originally consisted of six tribes, of 
which the Magi ( [Wlayoi ) were one (Herod., i. 
101). Being overcome by Ninus, they formed a 
part of the great Assyrian empire, which, how- 
ever, lost in course of time the primitive simpli- 
city of manners to which its dominion was owing, 
and fell into luxury and consequent weakness ; 
when Arbaces, who governed the country as a 
satrap for Sardanapalus, taking advantage of the 
effeminacy of that monarch, threw off his yoke, 
destroyed his capital, Nineveh, and became him- 
self sovereign of the Medes, in the ninth century 
before the Christian era (Diod. Sic., ii. 1, 2, 24, 
32). According to Diodorus, this empire ex- 
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tended through nine monarchs, enduring 310 
years, until Astyages, son of Cyaxares, was de- 
throned by Cyrus in the year of the world 3105, 
when Media became a part of the Persian empire, 
sinking from the same inevitable causes as those 
which enabled it to gain over the Assyrian power 
the dominion of Asia. The account given bv 
Herodotus varies from that now set forth. We 
do not propose to subject the diversities to a cri- 
tical investigation, believing that little, if any, 
good could result, at least within our narrow 
space. Dates, names, and dynasties may be 
more or less uncertain, but the facts we have 
given are unimpeached. The magnitude of the 
Median empire is another important fact equally 
well ascertained. Being in their time the most 
valorous, as well as the most powerful nation of 
Asia, the Modes extended their power towards the 
east, and the west beyond any strictly definable 
limits, though, like dominion generally in Ori- 
ental countries, it was of a vague, variable, and 
unstable kind. That they regarded the Tigris as 
their western boundary appears from the fact that 
they erected on its hanks strongholds, such as 
Mespila and Larissa (Xenoph., Anab . iii. 1. 10); 
but that they carried their victorious arms still 
farther westward, appears from both Herodotus 
0 * 131) and Isaiah (xiii. 17, 18). The eastern 
iiroits of the empire seem to have been different at 
di Heron t periods. Heeren inclines to the opinion 
that it may have reached as far as the Oxus, and 
even the Indus ( Idecn , i. 112). Many, how- 
ever, were the nations and tribes which were 
under the sway of its sovereigns. The govern- 
ment was a succession of satrapies, over all of 
which the Medes were paramount; but the dif- 
ferent nations exerted a secondary dominion over 
each other, diminishing with the increase of dis- 
tance from the centre of royal power (Herod., i. 
131), to which ultimately the tribute paid by 
fach dependent to bis superior eventually and 
securely came. Not only were the .Modes a 
powerful, hut also a wealthy and cultivated 
people ; indeed, before they sank, in consequence 
>f their degeneracy, into the Persian empire, they 
.verc during their time the foremost people of 
Asia, owing their celebrity not only to their 
Mlour, but also to the jnjsition ot their eomitrv, 
vhich was the great commercial highway of 
Asia. The sovereigns exerted absolute and nn- 
imited dominion, exacted a rigid conrt-reremo- 
iial,and displayed a great love of pomp (Heeren, 
Ulven y 113). I ndcr t lie Persian monarehs Me- 
lia formed n province, or satrapy, by itself, 
diose limits did not re rres pond with indejvenduit 
dedia, but cannot be* accurately defined. To 
dedia belonged another country, namely. Aria, 
ddcli, Ilmen says, took its name from the river 
Irius (now Ileri), lint, which ap|M*ars to contain 
o s elements of the name in the Zend language, 
duch was common to the two, if not to oiler 
amtern nations, who were denominated Indians 
y Alexander the (treat, as dwelh rs in < r near 
ie Indus, which he also misnamed, but who 
ere known in their own tongue us Arums (Arii, 
iria, Ariaiiu, also the name of Pernio, Iran; see 
htter, AVi/X-nm/e, v. *15S ; Mann, 22; x. 15; 

n»d., vii. f>2, who declares that the Medes \\ * re 
f "hi universally called Arii, "A/.on ). SnUe- 
l, < ntly, however, from whatever cause, the Yriunt 
ire separated from the Medes, torming a du- 
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tincl satrapy in the Persian empire. Thu? the 
name of a clan, or gens, became the name of a 
nation, and then of an individual trilx? (S rabo 
quoted by Heeren, Idecn, 190). It r„ av |* 
added that Schlusser (Allen U'elt. i. 213 holds 
it as a fundamental fact, that the .Medes and I V r - 
stans formed in reality one kingdom, onlv ilut 
now one, now another, of the two ^elements gain-d 
predominance : whence he thinks himself enabled 
to explain the discrepancies which the ancients 
present as to the names and successii n of mo- 
narch3. Supprted hy Tychsen (Observ. Hist. 
Grit, de Zoroast., in the first part of the G> ttinocn 
Comment. Societ. Keg.), Schlosser supposes that, 
under the influence of the Magian religion, there 
was a setting up of the Median kingdom hv Cv- 
axares, whence Zoroaster is referred to this ]Krio<i • 
and a renewal of the old Median rule, accom- 
panied hy reforms, under Darius IlyMaspi*, 
whence also other authorities place Zoroaster in 
the days of that monarch. 

The Medes are not mentioned in sacred Scrim 
ture till the days of IIobIiml, king of Lrael, aUmt 
M0 n.c., when Shalmaneser, king of A«*yri-i, 
brought that monarch under his yoke, and in ti e 
nmth year of his reign took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away into Assyria, placing them in Halah 
and in Habor, by the river of (ioxan, and in the 
cities of the Medes. Here the Mrdes aj r ar as 
a part of the Assyrian empire ; but at a later period 
Sei iptui e exhibits them as an inde|»*ud<*nt and 
sovereign people (Isa. xiii. 17 ; Jer. xxv. Z r t ; li. 
11, 2S). In the last parage their kings are ex- 
pies dv named : 4 The Lord hath railed up the 
kings of the Medes; for his device is against 
Babylon to destroy it.’ 4 Prepare against lu*r 
(Babylon) the kings of the Med eg, the c 1 1 ta ns 
thereof, and all the rulers thereof.’ It has Um 
conjectured that soon after the time of Arkacm 
they again tell under the dominion of the A«\* 
rians ; hut availing tliemselves ot the o| jn rtua tv 
a Horded by the distant expeditions which Sen- 
nacherib nndt rtook, they gained their frrnLm, 
and founded a new line of kings under D j ^ . * 
(\\ iuer, /uo/iro/7.). Indft d, so smbb n and r i j id 
are the changes of government, » vm to the pro* n' 
d.iy, in Oriental inonarchn*s, that we need n.*t !♦ 
surprised at any ditlicnltns which nmv e nir nt 
arranging the dv nasties or the sum vdeti ef ku*^, 
scarcely in niiv ancient history, o rt a idv b*v-t < I 
all in tlie t ra mid nlJiry not ier*» pie*« iv i d r*ya,id 1 , 
the kings ot .Media and other uf i^l3««ornny • n* 
pires. According, Imwuu, to et! rr l ie, - il 
test inn ny, we find the Mohs and IV * ii % mi tr*l 
as one |H»opIe in holy wr t Dan v. 2 s , >< I-’), 

' iii- ‘20; Ksth. i. 3,*|H ; 2 i. in K .( 

C’vros, w ho d« stroV) d tl » *i*irat* * O t*f 

the former. I'o the ku'ImI k icl 'i li* v 
w is added as a pmvinn* \ft*r t Up** 

alnuit 2IM) \« ir«, ^ I •** 1 i, "i j'*i * ' * ) * * i 

entire Persian mimun iv, t»II in d* r t- ■* i * . f 

Alexander the (»i»nt n v . 3 0 , , lit .ii>rr t.* 
death of Aleviiifbr it I- I r < M 

N km tor, the AI iv^l n i in |* j.. r t , f M» ' i *r«*J 

B*ih\ Ion 1 1 , \ |<>f tom of it-- i n s < i,, 

dom tl Ml C M 53 , tiid, r n , trt'Km- 
ti »I « of uarhk* Imti** ii|« ! t« it* 

I *arth in o \ I M x \ 2 , s + , 

xv i. | 715 

The ail i * 1 1 Mrdr* w irsa* r lk. | - . 

Him h ti no I hr tWir *iill 1 1 ar* Vrr> II# 
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61 ; Strabo, xi. p. 525). They appear armed with 
the bow in the army of the Persians, who bor- 
rowed the use of that weapon from them (Herod., 
ut supra). Those who remained in the more 
mountainous districts did not lose their valour ; 
but the inhabitants of the cities and towns which 
covered the plains, in becoming commercial lost 
their former hardy habits, together with their 
bravery, and, giving way to luxury, became in 
process of time an easy prey to new aspirants to 
martial tame and civil dominion.- — J. R. B. 

MEDIATOR. 1. Me<TiT77s, 4 mediator,’ is a 
word peculiar to the Scriptures (see Beza, Annot. 
in Gr. Test.), and is used, in an accommodated 
sense, by many of the ancient Fathers, to denote 
one who intervenes between two dispensations. 
Hence it is applied to John the Baptist, because 
he came, as it were, between the Mosaic and 
Christian dispensations. Thus Greg. Nazianzenus 
(0?-at. xxxix. p. 633) calls him 6 iraA aias Kal 
veas /n€(TLT7]s. Theophylact, commenting on 
Matt, iii., gives him the same denomination. 

2. Again, it signifies, in its more proper sense, 
an internuncius, or ambassador, one who stands as 
the channel of communication between two con- 
tracting parties. Some commentators think that 
the Apostle Paul, in Gal. iii. 19, calls Moses 
mediator . because he conveyed the expression of 
God’s will to the people, and reported to God their 
wants, wishes, and determinations. In reference 
to this passage of Scripture, Basil {De Spiritu 
Sancto, cap. xiv.) says, 4 Mosen figuram repre- 
sentasse quando inter Deum et populum inter- 
medius extiterit.’ Many ancient and modern 
divines, however, are of opinion that Christ him- 
self, and not Moses, is here meant by the inspired 
Apostle, and this view would seem to be con- 
firmed by comparing Deut. xxxiii. 2 with Acts 
vii. 38-52. Christ it was who, surrounded by 
angelic spirits, communicated with Moses on 
Mount Sinai. On this point, the words of the 
learned and pious Chrysostom, on Gal. iii. are 
very express : 4 Here,’ says he, 4 Paul calls Christ 
Mediator, declaring thereby that He existed before 
the law, and lhat by Him the law was revealed.’ 
This application of the passage will be the more 
evident if we consider the scope of the Apostle’s 
argument, which evidently is, to point out the 
dignity of the law. How could he present a 
clearer demonstration of this than by showing 
that it was the second person of the ever- blessed 
Trinity who stood forth on the mount to com- 
municate between God the Father and his crea- 
ture man! Moreover, to contradistinguish Christ’s 
mediation from that of Moses, the former is em- 
phatically styled jj.€(TLT7]S KpArrovos §iaQi]K'r)s 
(Heb. viii. 6). 

3. Christ is called Mediator by virtue of the 
reconciliation He has effected between a justly 
offended God and his rebellious creature man 
(see Grotius, De Satisfaction Christ i, cap. viii.). 
In this sense of the term Moses was, on many 
occasions, an eminent type of Christ. The latter, 
however, was not Mediator , merely by reason 
of his coming between God and his creatures, 
as certain heretics would affirm (see Cyril Alex. 
Dial. I. de Sancta Trinitate , p. 410); but because 
lie appeased his wrath, and made reconciliation 
for iniquity. 4 Christ is the mediator,’ observes 
Theophylact, commenting on Gal. iii., 4 of two, 
i. c. of God and man. He exercises this office 


between both by making peace, and putting a 
stop to that spiritual war which man wages against 
God. To accomplish this He assumed our na- 
ture, joining in a marvellous manner the human, 
by reason of sin unfriendly, to the divine na- 
ture.’ 4 Hence,’ he adds, 4 he made reconcilia- 
tion.’ Oecumenius expresses similar sentiments on 
the same passage of Scripture. Again, Cyril, in 
his work before quoted, remarks : 4 He is esteemed 
mediator because the divine and human nature 
being disjointed by sin, he has shown them united 
in his own person ; and in this manner he reunites 
us to God the Father.’ 

If, in addition to the above general remarks, 
confirmed by many of the most ancient and or- 
thodox fathers of the church, we consider the 
three great offices which holy Scripture assigns to 
Christ as Saviour of the world, viz., those of pro- 
phet , priest , and Icing , a further and more ample 
illustration will be afforded of his Mediatorship. 

One of the first and most palpable predictions 
which we have of the prophetic character of Christ, 
is that of Moses (Deut. xviii. 15) : 4 The Lord thy 
God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me ; unto 
him ye shall hearken.’ That this refers to Christ 
we are assured by the inspired apostle Peter 
(Acts iii. 22). 

Again, in Isaiah lxi. 1, 3, Christ’s consecration 
to the prophetic office, together with its sacred 
and gracious functions, is emphatically set forth : 
(see Luke iv. 16*21, where Christ applies this 
passage to himself). In order, then, to sustain this 
part of his mediatorial office, and thus work out 
the redemption of the world, we may see the 
necessity there was that Messiah should be both 
God and man . It belongs to a prophet to ex- 
pound the law, declare the will of God, and 
foretell things to come : all this was done, and 
that in a singular and eminent manner, by Christ, 
our prophet (Matt. v. 21, &c. ; John i. 8). All 
light comes from this prophet. The Apostle shows 
that all ministers are but stars which shine by a 
borrowed light (2 Cor. iii. 6, 7). All the prophets 
of the Old, and all the prophets and teachers of the 
New Testament, lighted their tapers at this torch ! 
(Luke xxi. 15.) It was Christ who preached by 
Noah (1 Pet. iii. 19), taught the Israelites in the 
wilderness (Acts vii. 37), and still teaches by his 
ministers (Eph. iv. 11, 12). On this subject 
Bishop Butler (. Analogy , part ii. ch. v.) says : 4 He 
was, by way of eminence, the prophet , 44 the pro- 
phet that should come into the world ” (John vi. 
14) to declare the divine will. He published anew 
the law of nature, which men had corrupted, and 
the very knowledge of which, to some degree, was 
lost amongst them. He taught mankind, taught 
us authoritatively, to live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world, in expectation of the 
future judgment of God. He confirmed the truth 
of this moral system of nature, and gave us addi- 
tional evidence of it, the evidence of testimony. 
He distinctly revealed the manner in which God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, 
and the rewards and punishments of a future life. 
Thus he was a prophet in a sense in which no other 
ever was.’ Hence the force of the term 6 \iyos , 
by which St. John designates Christ. 

But, on the other hand, had the second person 
of the Trinity come to us in all the majesty of 
his divine nature, we could not have approached 
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liim as our instructor. The Israelites, terrified at 
the exhibitions of Deity, cried out that the Lord 
irught not so treat with them again ; it was then 
. t He, in gracious condescension to their feel- 
• ngs, jirornised to communicate with them in 
future through a prophet like unto Mose 3 . The 
son of God, in assuming the form of an humble 
man, became accessible to all. Thus we perceive 
the connection of Christ’s prophetic office— he 
being both God and man— with the salvation of 
man. On this subject Chrysostom (IlomiZ. cxxxiw 
torn. v. p. 8fi0) remarks: ‘A mediator, unless he 
has a union and communion with the parties for 
whom he mediates, possesses not the essential 
qualities of a mediator. When Christ, therefore, 
became mediator between God and man (1 Tim. 
u. &c.), it was indispensable that he should be 
both God and man.’ 

Macarius also (llomil. vi. 97), on this question 
more jmntedly observes : ‘ The Lord came and 
took Ins body from the virgin ; for if he had ap- 
peared among us in his naked divinity, who could 
icar the sight? Dut he spoke as man to us men.’ 

Again, the Redeemer was not only to protiourid, 
explain, and enforce God's law, lint it was needful 
that he should give a practical proof of obedience 
to it in his own person. Now, if he had not been 
Man, he could not have liecn subject to the law • 
hence it is said, Gal. iv. 1, * When the fulness of 
the time was come, God sent forth his son, made 
ol a woman, made under the law;’ and if he had 
not been God, lie could not, by keeping the law, 
have merited forgiveness for us, for he had done 
but what was required of him. It was the fact 
of his being very God and very man which con- 
st itii!c?(i the merit of Christ’s obedience. 

Moreover, in working out the mighty scheme 
of redemption the mediator must assume the 
oilier; of priest. 

. . ° nico he was solemnly aiiixiinted bv 

God (1 h. OX. 1; Hell. v. 10), qualified for it bv 
Ihh incarnation (Ileb. x. 0, 7), and accomplished 
ill the ends thereof by Ins sacrificial death (Heli. 
ix. II, 12); as in sustaining Ids prophetic cha- 
racter, so i/I Mi.*, his Deity and humanity will lie 
according to the exhibition of type and 
ec arat inn of prophecy, tiie mediator must die, 
mil thus rescue us sinners from death bv destrov- 
"g him who had the (sever of death. * ‘ Hot we 
"•e Jesm,' says the (fistic (Hell. ii. '.)), ‘who 
vas made a little lower than the angels for the 

iiilleruig of death, erowned with glory and 

, i‘ l1 10 by the grace of God should taste death 
nr every man. Forasmueh, then, as the children 
ae partakers of flesh mid blood, lie also himself 
i he wise took part of the same, that through dentil 
ie might destroy him who had the isiwer of death, 

>"< X, the Devil.’ <)„ the other hand, had he 
lot been God lie eolilil not have raised himself 
roin the dead ‘ 1 lay down my life (saith lie, 

” x - l7 ‘ , IS ). mid take it ini again.’ He bad 
mt bail a life io lay down if be bad not |,.rn 
o Hi. lor tla- Godhead could not dm; and if |„. | m d 
lot lieen God, he could not have acquired iin.it 
'y a) mg it down: it niusl be his own, ami not 
■ the power of another, else his valnnUiily mir- 
tin (ring liilnsel I unto death as lie did on the 
><irgr that lie, being only tiian, nude lnms. lt 
|U.il with (.oil was an act of sum/., and 
J'lUi ipiently an act ol III ispliemy a >iin.| (iod 1 

' VlH ' •I"' mysterious union of both n not. . 

'in.. ,|. 
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in the one person of Christ, which con*ti:„t..| 
l ^^ SCmUal rjlor, d of * ,is vicarious obedience and 

Nor are the two natures of Christ more a. ihu-m 
hi his ^ death than they tire in tiie inUrc -.io,, 
which lie ever livetli to make in U-Uilf of all wi, , 
come unto God by him (Ileb. *,i. 2.7 The 
author of die epistle to the Hebrews teach e, , s 
(chaps, vii., ix.) how the high-priou. under tlw 
Levutcal dis^-nsation, typified Christ it. l.Ls in- 
tercessory character : as the high-priest entered 
alone within the holiest place of the taU-mv-l,. 
once a-year w ith the blood of the sacrifice in hi* 
hands, and the names of the twelve triU-s in. n 
his heart, so Christ, having o tiered up himself as 
a lamb without spot unto God, has gone into 
glory hearing on his heart the names of his n>. 
deemed. We may, then, ask, with the AumIo 
(R om. vin. 33), * Who shall lav anythin* to the 
charge of God’s elect t It is God that justified., 
who is he that condemned! ? It is Christ th ,t 
died, yea rather, that is risen again, wl, . is even 
at the right hand of God, who also maketli inter- 
cession iotaa.' In this part of his unsliatori.il 
work God’s incommunicable attribute, of omm- 
science , omnipresence , and omnijxjtt ncc an* n. 
lie must therefore have lieen GimI, and on t lit.* 
ground ol his being able, from jersuml ex|*ri- 
ence, to svinjuilliise with tin* Mill'erin- inriulrM ,,f 
li is in \ si ical Ixxlv, be must liavi* bmi man*. I »t* 1 1 it* 
perfect God and jierfect man, lie is, then, a jt-rfcct 
intercessor. 

We come, !.i*tly, to notice Christ's nu-liatorial 
diameter as kiruj. The limits of ihi* article will 
not admit of our evni alluding to the varied an 1 
multiplied passages of Scripture which delumn 
Christ as 4 Head o\ cr all things to the church ’ 
(s«*e Ps. ii. (i ; lxx. ; Isaiah vxxn. 1; D,ui. ix 
2) ; Col. i. 17, IS, \c.). Si i Hire it here to %i\ 
thsit Christ could not, without the coiiriirirnro < f 
lus divine nature, gather mid gmeni the clnirr . 
protect and defend it against all ris*aiLuiU , 
ami secret, and impart to it lus Ibl N s r u, t . 
enlighten and renew the mind* and h*irt«ef twn 
and subdue Satan— nil dime are acu of hw l r b 
oflice. 

Such, then, is the work of Christ* n*« - 1 r-it^ r* 

— salvation revealed h\ him is pro} a t, j ♦ >, 1 

hv him as priest, and applied I v him <*• king 
the \v ork of the vv hole }« r*« n vv hrr» in U»t% iuMd ,*« 
are • n^a*reil. Ib lice it i* th it * ii < f i It# m 1 * 
S|M.ikmc of it, dev innate it 6 iatS, v* o t ^, & • * 
div me human oj** i«iti< ii k-v })•• n\» \rt* i 1 * 
Ljn\t. 1 1 . ad 1 'mam />■*■ .i f . * ( ... # )»i } ,. r 

a m >re ample \ i» v% of t »« in»j*rf* ; t %> • i p i w 

Hivel, / <»/ .S 1 , , y ,,i ( , f 4 

( ietiev. \ ii. 1 , III which t * v a m % of \m* K * 

church lire aldv u tr-*mt«l *!■ || « u , 

(John , fVi/ur’j \h •», s> C * 1 

j w n 

.m i:(«*i ddo hr:. ... / ~ v 1 1 p-r: 

<Sm pt M-i*)***- A tf »*i UL f 

M 411-1*- 1 I, ill! »HI| • * *, |, , f.Ut .4 

I u 0-1 r \ J *1 XV *■ 1 1 1 • I -# s , V V 

die of tl.«’ r *\ 4 1 t I ft Ih t • i i — , i i * . * . J* * % 

21 , a u« I a »*'• * f • l\»* i | p 4 

unr nvi d lf» f * w l««vg t»*w# tv l(jg| m 

u' — -« *» i NI« %. add gn it n h #«. I c . * > t„ , < , 

s»d* io* •!» 1 K * % \ 1 T » ®i i 1 1 — y * , . 

kiln ef J« i 1 4 i th«l talu f' H , t... ,»1 C, 
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died there (2 Kings ix. 27). It was in the battle 
near this place that Josiah was slain by Pharaoh- 
Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
20-25). From the great mourning held for his 
loss, it became proverbial to compare any grievous 
mourning as being ‘ like the mourning of Hadad- 
rimmon in the valley of Megiddon’ (Zech. xii. 
11). 4 The waters of Megiddo* (I^DD ^D) are 

mentioned in Judges v. 19 ; and are probably 
those formed by the river Kishon. Eusebius and 
Jerome do not attempt to mark the situation of 
the place, and it appears that the name Megiddo 
was in their time already lost. They often men- 
tion a town called Legio, which must in their 
day have been an important and well-known 
place, as they assume it as a central point from 
which to mark the position of several other places 
in this quarter. This has been identified with 
the village now called Lejjun, which is situated 
upon the western border of the great plain of 
Esdraelon, where it begins to rise gently towards 
the low range of wooded hills that connect 
Carmel with the mountains of Samaria. This 
place was visited by Maundrell, who speaks of it 
as an old village near a brook, with a khan then 
in good repair ( Journey , March 22). This khan 
was for the accommodation of the caravan on the 
route between Egypt and Damascus, which passes 
here. Having already identified the present vil- 
lage of Taannuk with the ancient Taanach, the 
vicinity of this to Lejjun induced Dr. Robinson 
to conceive that the latter might be the ancient 
Megiddo, seeing that Taanach and Megiddo are 
constantly named together in Scripture ; and to 
this a writer in a German review adds the further 
consideration that the name of Legio was latterly 
applied to the plain, or low valley along the Kishon, 
as that of Megiddo had been in more ancient 
times. If this explanation be accepted, and it is 
certainly probable, though not certain, it only 
remains to conclude that the ancient Legio was 
not founded by the Romans, but that this was a 
new name imposed upon a still older place, 
which, like the names Neapolis (now Nabulus) 
and Sebaste (now Sebustieh), has maintained itself 
in the mouths of the native population, while the 
earlier name has perished. 

MELCHIZEDEK (p*$ king of right- 
eonsness ; Sept. MeA Xi(re5e/c), ( priest of the most 
high God,’ and king of Salem, who went forth to 
meet Abraham on his return from the pursuit of 
Chedorlaomer and his allies, who had carried 
Lot away captive. He brought refreshment, de- 
scribed in the general terms of ( bread and wine,’ 
for the fatigued warriors, and bestowed his bless- 
ing upon their leader, who, in return, gave to 
the royal priest a tenth of all the spoil which 
had been acquired in his expedition (Gen. xiv. 
18, 20). 

This statement seems sufficiently plain, and 
to offer nothing very extraordinary; yet it has 
formed the basis of much speculation and con- 
troversy. In particular, the fact that Abraham 
gave a tithe to Melchizedek attracted much at- 
tention among the later Jews. In one of the 
Messianic Psalms (cx. 4), it is foretold that the 
Messiah should be 6 a priest after the order of 
Melchizedek ;’ which the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (vi. 20) cites as showing that Mel- 
chizedek was a type of Christ, and the Jews 


themselves, certainly, on the authority of this 
passage of the Psalms, regarded Melchizedek as 
a type of the regal-priesthood, higher than that 
of Aaron, to which the Messiah should belong. 
The bread and wine which were set forth on the 
table of shew-bread, was also supposed to be repre- 
sented by the bread and wine which the king of 
Salem brought forth to Abraham (Schottgen, Hor. 
Heb. ii. 645). A mysterious supremacy came also 
to be assigned to Melchizedek, by reason of his 
having received tithes from the Hebrew patriarch ; 
and on this point the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(vii. 1-10) expatiates strongly, as showing the 
inferiority of the priesthood represented, to that 
of Melchizedek, to which the Messiah belonged. 
‘ Consider how great this man was, unto whom 
even the patriarch Abraham gave a tenth of the 
spoils ;’ and he goes on to argue that the Aaronic 
priesthood, who themselves received tithes of the 
Jews, actually paid tithes to Melchizedek in the 
person of their great ancestor. This superiority 
is, as we take it, inherent in his typical rather 
than his personal character. But the Jews, in 
admitting this official or personal superiority of 
Melchizedek to Abraham, sought to account for 
it by alleging that the royal priest was no other 
than Shem, the most pious of Noah’s sons, who, 
according to the shorter chronology, might have 
lived to the time of Abraham (Bochart, Phaleg , 
ii. 1). Christian writers have not failed to enter 
into the same unprofitable researches, and would 
make Melchizedek to have been either Shem, 
or Mizraim or Canaan, the sons of Ham, or Ham 
himself, or even Enoch (Deyling, Observat . Sac?\ 
ii. 71, sqq. ; Clayton, Chronolog . of the Ileb . 
Bible , p. 100). The last-named conjectures 
seem to require no notice; but the one which 
holds Melchizedek to have been Shem, and which 
we find in the Jerusalem Targum, and also that of 
Jonathan, requires an explanation of how his name 
came to be changed, how he is found reigning in 
a country inhabited by the descendants of Ham, 
how he came forth to congratulate Abraham on 
the defeat of one of his own descendants, as was 
Chedorlaomer, and how he could be said to have 
been without recorded parentage (Heb. vii. 3), 
since the pedigree of Shem must have been no- 
torious. In that case also the difference of the 
priesthoods of Melchizedek and Levi would not 
be so distinct as to bear the argument which the 
Epistle to the Hebrews founds upon it. Rejecting 
on such grounds this opinion, others, in their 
anxiety to vindicate the dignity of Abraham 
from marks of spiritual submission to any mortal 
man, have held that Melchizedek was no other 
than the Son of God himself. But in this case 
it would hardly have been said that he was made 
c like unto the Son of God ’ (Heb. vii. 3), or that 
Christ was constituted ‘ a priest ’ after the order 
of Melchizedek (Heb. vi. 20), or, in other words, 
was a type of himself. Some who do not go so 
far as this, take him to have been an angel; 
and this was one of the wild notions of Origen 
and several of his school. The best founded 
opinion seems to be that of Carpzov (. Apparat . 
Antiq . Sacr, Cod. c. iv. p. 52) and most judicious 
moderns, who, after Josephus ( De Bell . Jud. vi. 
10), allege that he was a principal person among 
the Canaanites and posterity of Noah, and eminent 
for holiness and justice, and therefore discharged 
the priestly as well as regal functions among 
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the people : and we may conclude that his two- 
fold capacity of king and priest (characters very 
commonly united in the remote ages) afforded 
Abraham an opportunity of testifying his thank- 
fulness to God in the manner usual in those 
times, by offering a tenth of all the spoil. This 
combination of characters happens for the first 
time in Scripture to be exhibited in his person, 
which., with the abrupt manner in which he is 
introduced, and the natute of the intercourse 
between him and Abraham, render him in 
various respects an appropriate and obvious type 
of the Messiah in his united regal and priestly 
character. 

Salem, of which Melchizedek was king, is 
usually supposed to have been the original of 
Jerusalem (Joseph. Antiq. i. 10. 2; Jerome, 
Qiuest. in Genes .). But in another place (ad 
Evagrium , iii. fob 13) Jerome mentions a town 
near Scythopolis, which in his time bore the name 
of Salem, and where was shown the palace of 
Melchizedek, which from the extent of the ruins 


must have been very magnificent. This he takes 
to have been the Slialem of Gen. xxxiii. 18 ; and 
the Salim, near to which John was baptizing 
(John iii. 23). The fact srated by Jerome shows 
that the place was in his time regarded as the 
Salem of Melchizedek; but the rabbinical tra- 
dition involved in this intimation is too late to 
be of much value; and as Jerusalem is called 
Salem in Ps. Ixxvi. 2, the site of the Salem in 
question must be determined by the intimations 
of the context, which are more in agreement with 
Jerusalem than with any site near Bethshan. 
Besides the cited authorities, see Heidegger, Hist . 
Patriarch . ii. n. 2; Borger, Ilist. Grit. Melchi- 
sedeci ; Fabrici, Cod. Pseudepigr. i. 311; Hot- 
tinger, Enneas DissertatL p. 159, sqq. ; Ursini, 
Analect. Sacr. i. 349. 

MELITA (Me A 17-77), an island in the Mediter- 
ranean, on which the ship which was conveying 
St. Paul as a prisoner to Rome was wrecked, and 
which was the scene of the interesting circum- 
stances recorded in Acts xxvii. 28. 





398. [Malta.] 


Mel i la was t lie ancient name of Malta, and 
also of a small island in the Adriatic, now called 
Meleda, and each of these has found warm advo- 
cates for its identification with the Melita of 
Scripture. The received and long-established 
opinion is undoubtedly in favour of Malta ; and 
those who uphold the claims of Meleda are to be 
regarded as dissenting from the general conclu- 
sion. This dissent proceeds chiefly upon the 
ground that file ship of St. Paul was ‘driven 
about in (the sea of) Adria, 1 when wrecked on 
Melita. The conclusions dcducible from this 
strong position are vigorously slated by P. Abate 
1). Ignazio Giorgi, in his / nspezione Anticritiche, 
published at Venice in 1730, and which then at- 
tracted considerable attention. There is a curious 
account o! the controversy to which this gave rise 
in Ciantar s edit, of Abola's Malta 1llustrata } i.fiOO, 
S( l ( l* 1 be view thus advocated was in this country 


taken up by the learned Bryant, and more lately 
by Dr. Falconer, in his clever Dissertation on 
St. Paul's Voyage, 1817. These writers do not, 
however, seem to be aware of the very solid answers 
to this notion, and the arguments in support of the 
received conclusions, which were produced at tin 1 
time. There was nothing to answer lmt this one 
objection; for if that could l»e obviated, tin' his- 
torical and other probabilities in favour of Malta 
remained in their former force, although they 
could have no countervailing weight if the limit- 
ation of the name Adria to the gulf of Venire 
could he established. The course taken was, 
therefore, to show from ancient writers that the 
name Adria was not. in its aneieiit acceptation, 
limited to the present Adriatic Sea, but compre- 
hended the seas of Greece and Sicily, and ex- 
tended even to Africa. This seems to haw* been 
established beyond dispute, and every one nr- 
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quainted with the mass of evidence brought to 
bear on this point, must regard the only strong 
argument in favour of Meleda as having been en- 
tirely overthrown. Those who have any curiosity 
or doubt in the matter may find this evidence 
copiously produced in Ciantar’s edition of Abela’s 
work, and also in Wetstein. Abela, after dis- 
posing of this part of his subject, very properly 
calls attention to the ample memorials of St. 
Paul’s visit which exist in Malta, and the utter 
absence of any such in Meleda : — ‘ Finalmente 
in Meleda non vi fu ma vestigio, o memoria di 
S. Paolo, non cbe Tempio ad onor di lui edifi- 
cato; ma sibbene nella nostra isola vene sono 
molte memorie : anzi non v 1 e lnogo, in cui non 
si celebri il glorioso nome dell’ Appostolo ( Malta 
lllustrata , i. 608). He goes on to enumerate 
particulars, which we will spare the reader, al- 
though the present writer’s personal acquaintance 
with the island would enable him greatly to 
extend Abela’s list of the Pauline associations 
which it contains. There is, perhaps, no piece 
of land of the same extent in the world which 
is made to contain reference so diversified and so 
numerous to any one person, as the island of 
Malta to St. Paul, who is, in fact, the tutelary 
saint of the island. These appropriations of 
Pauline memorials may in detail be open to dis- 
pute, or may possibly all be erroneous ; but they 
serve in the mass to indicate a current of opinion 
which may be traced back to a remote source in 
ancient times. 

The name of St. Paul’s Bay has been given to 
the place where the shipwreck is supposed to have 
taken place. This, the sacred historian says, was 
at ‘a certain creek with ashore,’ z. e. a seemingly 
practicable shore, on which they purposed, if pos- 
sible, to strand the vessel, as their only apparent 
chance to escape being broken on the rocks. In 
attempting this the ship seems to have struck and 
gone to pieces on the rocky headland at the en- 
trance of the creek. This agrees very well with 
St. Paul’s Bay, more so than with any other creek 
of the island. This bay is a deep inlet on the 
north side of the island, being the last indentation 
of the coast but one from the western extremity 
of the island. It is about two miles deep, by 
one mile broad. The harbour which it forms is 
very unsafe at some distance from the shore, al- 
though there is good anchorage in the middle for 
light vessels. The most dangerous part is the 
western headland at the entrance of the bay, par- 
ticularly as there is close to it a small island 
(Salamone), and a still smaller islet (Salamo- 
netta), the currents and shoals around which are 
particularly dangerous in stormy weather. It is 
usually supposed that the vessel struck at this 
point. From this place the ancient capital of 
Malta (now Citta Vecchia, Old City) is dis- 
tinctly seen at the distance of about five miles; 
and oil looking towards the bay from the top of the 
church on the summit of the hill whereon the city 
stands, it occurred to the present writer that the 
people of the town might easily from this spot 
have perceived in the morning that a wreck had 
taken place ; and this is a circumstance which 
throws a fresh light on some of the circumstances 
of the deeply interesting transactions which en- 
sued. 

The sacred historian calls the inhabitants /3ap- 
ffapoi , 4 barbarians : 5 — ‘ the barbarous people 


showed us no small kindness.’ This is far from 
implying that they were savages or uncivilized 
men : it merely intimates that they were not of 
Greek or Roman origin. This description applies 
to the ancient inhabitants of Malta most accu- 
rately ; and as it could not apply to the inhabitants 
of Melida, who were Greeks, this is another argu- 
ment to show that not Melida but Malta is the 
Melita of Scripture. 

The island of Malta lies in the Mediterranean, 
about sixty miles south from Cape Passaro in 
Sicily. It is sixty miles in circumference, twenty 
in length, and twelve in breadth. Near it, on the 
west, is a smaller island, called Gozo, about 
thirty miles in circumference. Malta has no 
mountains or high hills, and makes no figure from 
the sea. It is naturally a barren rock, but has 
been made in parts abundantly fertile by the 
industry and toil of man. The island was first 
colonized by the Phoenicians, from whom it was 
taken by the Greek colonists in Sicily, about 
b.c. 736 ; but the Carthaginians began to dis- 
pute its possession about b.c, 528, and eventually 
became entire masters of it. From their hands it 
passed into those of the Romans, b.c. 242, who 
treated the inhabitants well, making Melita a 
municipium, and allowing the people to be go- 
verned by their own laws. The government was 
administered by a propraetor, who depended upon 
the praetor of Sicily ; and this office appears to 
have been held by Publius when Paul was on 
the island (Acts xxviii. 7). On the division 
of the Roman empire, Melita belonged to the 
western portion; but having, in a.d. 553, been 
recovered from the Vandals by Belisarius, it was 
afterwards attached to the empire of the East, 
About the end of the ninth century the island was 
taken from the Greeks by the Arabs, who made 
it a dependency upon Sicily, which was also in 
their possession. The Arabs have left the impress 
of their aspect, language, and many of their cus- 
toms, upon the present inhabitants, whose dialect 
is to this day perfectly intelligible to the Ara- 
bians, and to the Moors of Africa. Malta was 
taken from the Arabs by the Normans in a.d. 
1090, and afterwards underwent other changes till 
a.d. 1530, when Charles V., who had annexed it 
to his empire, transferred it to the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, whom the Turks had recently 
dispossessed of Rhodes. Under the knights it 
became a flourishing state, and was the scene of 
their greatest glory and most signal exploits. 
The institution having become unsuited to modem 
times, the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, com- 
monly called Knights of Malta, gradually fell 
into decay, and the island was surrendered to the 
French under Buonaparte when on his way to 
Egypt in 1798. From them it was retaken by 
the English with the concurrence and assistance of 
the natives ; and it was to have been restored to 
the Knights of Malta by the stipulations of the 
treaty of Amiens ; but as no sufficient security 
for the independence of the Order (composed 
mostly of Frenchmen) could be obtained, the 
English retained it in their hands ; which neces- 
sary infraction of the treaty was the ostensible 
ground of the war which only ended with the battle 
of Waterloo. The island is still in the hands of 
the English, who have lately remodelled the go- 
vernment to meet the wishes of the numerous in- 
habitants. It has lately become the actual seat 
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ot an Anglican bishopric, which however takes its 
title from Gibraltar oat of deference to the exist- 
ing Catholic bishopric of Malta — a deference not 
paid to the Oriental churches in recently esta- 
blishing the Anglican bishopric of Jerusalem. 
F. Wandalin, Dissert de Melita Pauli, Havn. 
1 707 ; P. Carlo, Origine della Fede in Malta , 
Milan, 1759; Ciantar, Critica de ' Critici Mo- 
derni sub Controversa Naufragio di San Paolo, 
A enez. 1763; Boisgelin, History of Malta, 1 804 ; 
and the works cited in the course of this article. 
MELON. [Aubatachim.] 

MEMPHIS, a very ancient city, the capital of 
Lower Egypt, standing at the apex of the Delta, 
ruins of which are still found not far from its 
successor and modern representative, Cairo. Its 
Egyptian name, in the hieroglyphics , is Meno- 
Iri ; in Coptic, Memli, Manfi, Membe, Pauonfi or 
Mefi, being probably corrupted from Man-nofri, 
the abode, or, as Plutarch terms it, op/nos ayaOcou 
( Isid . et Osir. c. 20), ‘the haven of good men.’ It 
was called also Pthah-ei, the abode of Pthali 
(Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt iii. 278). In Hebrew 
the city bears the name of *]» (Hos. ix. 6), or 
(Isa. xix. 13). These several names are obvi- 
ously variations of one, of which Meph seems to 
contain the essential sounds. Whether we may 
hence derive support to the statement that the 
place was founded by Meues, the first human 
king of Egypt, or whether we have here a very 
early instance of the custom which prevailed so 
extensively^ among the Greeks and Romans, of 
inventing founders for cities, having names cor- 
respondent with the names of the places they were 
said to have built, it is impossible, with the ma- 
terials we possess, to determine with any fair ap- 
proach to certainty. Menes, however, is univer- 
sally reputed to have founded not only Memphis 
but Thebes ; the addition of the latter may seem 
to invalidate his claim to the former, making us 
suspect that here, too, we have a case of that cus- 
tom of referring to some one distinguished name 
great events which happened, in truth, at different 
and far distant eras. If, as is probable, Thebes 
as well as Memphis was, at any early period, 
the seat of a distinct dynasty, the cradle and the 
throne of a line ot independent sovereigns, they 
could scarcely have had one founder. 

The statement, however, is, that having diverted 
the course of the Nile, which had washed the foot 
of the sandy mountains of the Libyan chain, 
Menes obliged it to run in the centre of the val- 
ley, and built the city Memphis in the bed of the 
ancient channel. This change was effected by 
constructing a dyke about a hundred stadia above 
the site of the projected city, whose lofty mounds 
and strong embankments turned the water to the 
East and confined the river to its new bed. The 
dyke was carefully kept in repair by succeeding 
kings, and even as late as the Persian invasion, 
a guard was always maintained there to overlook 
the necessary repairs ; for, as Herodotus asserts, 
d the river were to break through the dyke, the 
whole of Memphis would be in danger of being 
overwhelmed with water, especially at the period 
of the inundation. Subsequently, however, when 
flip increased deposit of the alluvial soil had 
raised the circumjacent plains, the precautions 
became unnecessary ; and though the spot where 
the diversion of the Nile was made may still be 
traeed, owing to the great bend it takes about 
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fourteen miles above ancient Memphis, the lofty 
mounds once raised there are no longer visible. 
The accumulated deposit of the river has elevated 
the bank about Kafr-el-Iyat to a level with the 
summit of these mounds ; and a large canal runs, 
during the inundation, close to the villages of 
Saggara and Metrahenny, which occupy part of 
the old city, without endangering their security. 
And it is the opinion of Wilkinson, that consider- 
ing the great height of several mounds still exist- 
ing at Memphis, the city could not have been 
overwhelmed at any period by the rising Nile, 
though much damage might have been done to some 
of the portions of it which may have stood on less 
elevated ground (Herod, ii. 99 ; Wilkinson, Anc . 
hgypt. i. 91). The site of Memphis was first ac- 
curately fixed by Pococke, at the village of Metra- 
henny. According to the reports of the French, 
the heaps which mark the site of the ancient 
buildings have three leagues of circumference; 
but this is less than its extent in early times, 
since Diodorus gives it 150 stadia, or six leagues 
and a quarter. Memphis declined after the 
foundation of Alexandria, and its materials were 
carried oil* to build Cairo (Kenrick, Egypt of 
Herodotus, p. 129 ; Rennell, ii. 115; Chainpoll. 
Egypte et les Ph. i. 336). 

The kingdom of which Memphis was the capi- 
tal, was most probably the Egypt of the patriarchs, 
in which Abraham, Jacob, and the Israelites re- 
sided. Psammetichns, in becoming sole monarch 
of all Egypt, raised Memphis to the dignity of the 
one metropolis of the entire land ( arx sEgypti 
regum, Plin. Hist Nat v. 9), after which Mem- 
phis grew in the degree in which Thebes declined. 
It became distinguished for a multitude of splen- 
did edifices, among which may be mentioned a 
large and magnificent, temple to Vulcan, who was 
called by the Egyptians Phtliah, the demiurgos, 
or creative power (Wilkinson, i. 96; Herod, ii. 
136, 154: Strabo, xvii. p, 807; Plin. Hist. Nat 
viii. 7 1 ; Diod. Sic. i. 57, 67). Under the dominion 
of the Persians, as well as of the Ptolemies, Mem- 
phis retained its pre-eminence as the capital, though 
even in the time of the former it began to part 
with its splendour ; and when the latter bestowed 
their favour on Alexandria, it suffered a material 
change for the worse, from which the place never 
recovered. In the days of Strabo many of its 
fine buildings lay in ruins, though the city was 
still large and jjopulous. The final blow was 
given to the prosperity of Memphis in the time of 
Abdollatif, by the erection of the Arabian city of 
Cairo. 

That the arts were carried to a great degree of 
excellence at Memphis is proved by the most 
abundant evidence. Its manufactures of glass 
were lamed for the superior quality of their work- 
manship, with which Rome continued to be sup- 
plied long after Egypt became a province of the 
empire. The environs of Memphis presented cul- 
tivated groves of the acacia tree, of whose wood 
were made the planks and masts of boats, the 
handles of offensive weapons of war, and various 
articles of furniture (Wilkinson, iii. 92, 168). 
Memphis was also distinguished as being the 
place where Apis was kept, and where his worship 
received special honour. Under the form of this 
sacred bid! was Osiris worshipped. Psammeti- 
clins erected here in his honour a grand court 
ornamented with figures in lieu of columns, twelve 
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cubits in height, forming a peristyle around it, in 
which the god was kept when exhibited in public. 
The festival held in his honour lasted seven days, 
and brought a large concourse of people to Mem- 
phis. The priests then led the sacred bull in solemn 
procession, every one coming forward from their 
houses to welcome him as he passed; and Pliny 
affirms that children who smelt his breath were 
thought to be thereby gifted with the power of 
predicting future events (Wilkinson, ii. 351). — 

J. R. R. 

MENAHEM (Dn3D, consoler ; Sept. Ma- 
vai]ix) y sixteenth king of Israel, who began to 
reign b.c. 772, and reigned ten years. Menahem 
appears to have been one of the generals of king 
Zachariah. When he heard the news of the 
murder of that prince, and the usurpation of 
Shall um, he was at Tirzah, but immediately 
marched to Samaria, where Shallum had shut 
himself up, and slew him in that city. He then 
usurped the throne in his turn ; and forthwith 
marched to Tiphsah, which refused to acknow- 
ledge his rule. Having taken this place after a 
siege, he treated the inhabitants with a degree of 
savage barbarity, which, as Josephus remarks 
(. Antiq . ix. 11. 1), would not have been pardon- 
able even to foreigners. He adhered to the sin of 
Jeroboam, like the other kings of Israel. In his 
time the Assyrians, under their king Pul, made 
their first appearance on the borders of Palestine ; 
and Menahem was only able to save himself from 
this great invading power at the heavy price of 
1000 talents of silver, which he raised by a tax of 
50 shekels from every man of substance in Israel. 
This was probably the only choice left to him ; 
and he is not therefore to be blamed, as he had 
not that resource in the treasures of the temple of 
which the kings of Judah availed themselves in 
similar emergencies. Menahem died in b.c. 
761, leaving the throne to his son Pekahiah (2 
Kings xv. 14-22. 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN 

(PP“]D-1, S’?, JO? ; Sept. Mar^, 0e/ceA, 

^apey; Vulg. Mane , Thecel, Phares), the inscrip- 
tion supernatural ly written ‘ upon the plaster of 
the wall ’ in Belshazzar’s palace at Babylon (Dan. 
v. 5-25) ; which 4 the astrologers, the Chaldseans, 
and the soothsayers’ could neither read nor interpret, 
but which Daniel first read, and then interpreted. 
Yet the words, as they are found in Daniel, are pure 
Chaldee, and if they appeared in the Chaldee 
character, could have been read, at least, by any 
person present on the occasion who understood the 
alphabet of his own language. To account for 
their inability to decipher this inscription, it has 
been supposed that it consisted of those Chaldee 
words written in another character. Dr. Hales 
thinks that it may have been written in the pri- 
mitive Hebrew character, from which the Sama- 
ritan was formed, and that, in order to show on 
this occasion that the writer of the inscription was 
the offended God of Israel, whose authority was 
being at that moment peculiarly despised (ver. 2, 
3, 4), he adopted his own sacred character, in 
which he had originally written the decalogue, in 
which Moses could transcribe it into the law, and 
whose autograph copy was found in Josiah’s days, 
and was most probably brought to Babylon in the 
care of Daniel, who could therefore understand the 


character without inspiration, but which would be 
unknown to ‘ the wise men of Babylon’ ( New Ana- 
lysis of Chronology , vol. i. p. 505, Loud. 1811). 
This theory has the recommendation, that it in- 
volves as little as possible of miraculous agency. 
Josephus makes Daniel discourse to Belshazzar as 
if the inscription had been in Greek. The pass- 
age is certainly curious : ’E&tjAou ra yeypay- 
fieua ra5e. MANH. tovto 5 s zXeyeu f EAAa5i 
yXcorry (nyxaivoiT &v apiOfiis' &o"JT€pTris fans ffov 
t off out ov x?^ vov K0 ^ 7 W S &PX0 s 7]pi0yn K€l/ & Qtos, 
Kal Trepiffffeveii/ 67 rl ffol j8 paxvv xpovov . 0EKEA. 
ff7] yalvei tovto ffTaO/iiv . ffT 7 ]ffas oZv ffov Xeyet 
Tbv xpivov tt)s fiacnXetas 6 6e6s, f)8n KaTCupepoyevny 
8 tjXo?. 4>APE3. Kal tovto KXaffjua StjXo? Karh 
'EAAaSa yX&TTay. KXaffzi Totyapovv ffov Trjv fiacrt- 
Xzlav, Kal MySois avTT)v Kal II epffais 8taye/xe7. ‘ He 
(Daniel) explained the writing thus : MANH. 
“ this,” said he,“m the Greek language , may mean 
a number ; thus God hath numbered so long a 
time for thy life and for thy government, and 
that there remains a short time for thee.” 0EKEA. 
This signifies ic eight ; hence he says, “ God having 
weighed in a balance the time of thy kingdom, 
finds it already going down.” 4>APEX This 
also, according to the Greek language , denotes 
a fragment; hence “ he will break in pieces 
thy kingdom, and divide it among the Medes 
and Persians’” {Antiq. x. 11. 3). There is 
some doubt whether the reading ixtyev be ge- 
nuine, but Josephus evidently represents the 
whole passage as addressed by Daniel to the 
king, and makes him speak as if the inscription 
had been in Greek. Still Josephus, for some 
cause or other, represents Daniel as speaking 
doubtfully (‘ may mean’) in the former part of the 
passage, and scarcely less so in the latter. It has 
been supposed by some, that ‘ the wise men’ were 
not so much at fault to read the inscription, as to 
explain its meaning, which, it is said, they might 
sufficiently understand to see its boding import to 
the monarch, and be unwilling to consider fur- 
ther — like the disciples in regard to the predictions 
of our Lord’s death (Luke ix. 45), where it is said, 
‘ this saying was hid from them, they perceived it 
not, and they feared to ask him of that saying.’ 
And certainly it is said throughout our narrative 
that ‘ the wise men could not read the writing, 
nor make known the interpretation of it,’ phrases 
which would seem to mean one and the same 
thing; since, if they mean different things, the order 
of ideas would be that they could not interpret 
nor even read it, and Wintle accordingly trans- 
lates, ‘ could not read so as to interpret it ’ {Im- 
proved Version of Daniel , Lond. 1807). At all 
events the meaning of the inscription by itself 
would be extremely enigmatical and obscure. 
To determine the application, and to give the full 
sense, of an isolated device which amounted to no 
more than 6 he or it is numbered, he or it is num- 
bered, he or it is weighed, they are divided ’ (and 
there is even a riddle or paranomasia on the last 
word D'lD ; comp. Susannah, ver. 54, 55 and 58, 
59, Greek, and Jer. i. 11, 12, Hebrew ; which may 
either mean ‘they divide,’ or ‘ the Persians/ accord- 
ing as it is pronounced), must surely have required 
a supernatural endowment on the part of Daniel — 
a conclusion which is confirmed by the exact coin- 
cidence of the event with the prediction, which 
he propounded with so much fortitude (ver. 
30, 31). — J. F. D. 
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MENI (*0p ; it is doubtful whether the Sept, 
renders it by rvxn , or by baipiviov) is mentioned 
in Is. Ixv. 11, together with Gad, as receiving an 
ottering of mixed wine. As derived from H3D, 
‘ to distribute,' * i to number,’ the word is either 
taken, by those namely who consider Gad in that 
passage to mean troop , to signify a multitude , a 
number ; or, by those who suppose the whole verse 
to refer to idolatrous worship, to be the name of a 
god, and to mean destiny . To this sense the first 
clause of the next verse appears to allude : ( But 
I destine you to the sword.’ The signification of 
destiny is very naturally evolved from the primi- 
tive notion of distributing, apportioning : as in 

the Greek po?pa , and in the Arabic L. manan , 

fate , from the same root as Menu Pocock has, 
moreover, pointed out the resemblance between 
Meni and Manat, an idol of the ancient Arabs, 
which is mentioned in the Quran, Sur. liii. 20 
( Specim . p. 94). The fact of Meni being a Baby- 
lonian god renders it probable that some planet 
was worshipped under this name : but there is 
much diversity of opinion as to the particular 
planet to which the designation of destiny 
would be most applicable. Miinter considers it 
to be Venus, as the lesser star of good fortune ; 
Ewald takes it to be Saturn, the chief dispenser 
of evil influences ; and Movers has returned to an 
old opinion, that Meni is the moon, which was 
also supposed to be an arbi tress of fortune : the 
best arguments for which last view are collected 
by Yitringa ( ad loci). It also deserves notice that 
there are some, among whom is Hitzig, who con- 
sider Gad and Meni to be names for one and the 
same god, and who chiefly differ as to whether 
the sun or the moon is the god intended.— J. N. 

MEPHIBOSHETH *£«?, extermina- 

tion of idols ; Sept. M eycpt^oaOe ; also in 1 Chron. 
ix. 40, Mehib-Baal), son of Jonathan and nephew 
of Saul (2 Sam. iv. 4). He was only five years of 
age when his father and grandfather were slain in 
Mount Gilboa : and orf* the news of this cata- 
strophe, the woman who had charge of the child, 
apprehending that David would exterminate the 
whole house of Saul, fled away with him ; but in 
her hasty flight she stumbled with the child, and 
lamed him for life (b.c. 1055). Under this ca- 
lamity, which was very incapacitating in times 
when agility and strength were of prime import- 
ance, Mephibosheth was unable to take any part 
in the stirring political events of his early life. 
According to our notions, he should have been the 
heir of the house of Saul ; but in those times a 
younger son of an actual king was considered to 
hav^at least as good a claim as the son of an heir 
apparent who had never reigned, and even a 
better claim if the latter were a minor. This, 
with his lameness, prevented Mephibosheth from 
ever appearing as the opponent or rival of his 
uncle Ishbosheth on the one hand, or of David on 
the other (2 Sam. ix). He thus grew up in quiet 
obscurity in the house of Machir, one of the great 
men of the country beyond the Jordan (2 Sam. 
ix. 4; xvii. 27); and his very existence was un- 
known to David till that monarch, when firmly 
settled in his kingdom, inquired whether any of 
the family of Jonathan survived, to whom he 
might show kindness for his father’s sake. Hear- 
ing then of Mephibosheth from Ziba, who had 


been the royal steward under Saul, he invited him 
to Jerusalem, assigned him a place at his own 
table, and bestowed upon him lands, which were 
managed for him by Ziba, and which enabled 
him to support an establishment suited to his 
rank. He lived in this manner till the revolt of 
Absalom, and then David, in his flight, having 
noticed the absence of Mephibosheth, inquired for 
him of Ziba, and being informed that he had re- 
mained behind in the hope of being restored to his 
father’s throne, instantly and very hastily revoked 
the grant of land, and bestowed it on Ziba (2 Sam. 
xvi. 1-4). Afterwards, on his return to Jeru- 
salem, he was met with sincere congratulations 
by Mephibosheth, who explained that being lame 
he had been unable to follow the king on foot, and 
that Ziba had purposely prevented his beast from 
being made ready to carry him : and he declared 
that so far from having joined in heart, or even 
appearance, the enemies of the king, he had re- 
mained as a mourner, and, as his appearance de- 
clared, had not changed his clothes, or trimmed 
his beard, or even dressed his feet, from the day 
that the king departed to that on which he re- 
turned. David could not but have been sensible 
that he had acted wrong, and ought to have been 
touched by the devotedness of his friend’s son, and 
angry at the imposition of Ziba ; but to cover one 
fault by another, or from indifference, or from 
reluctance to offend Ziba, who had adhered to him 
when so many old friends forsook him, he an- 
swered coarsely, ( Why speakest thou any more 
of thy matters? I have said, thou and Ziba divide 
the land.’ The answer of Mephibosheth was 
worthy of the son of the generous Jonathan : — 
c Yea, let him take all ; forasmuch as my lord 
the king is come again in peace unto his own 
house’ (2 Sam. xix. 24-30). Undoubtedly David 
does not shine in this part of his conduct to Me- 
phibosheth ; but some of the German writers, in 
their eagerness to impugn the character and mo- 
tives of ‘ the man after God’s own heart,’ have 
handled the matter much more severely than a 
due consideration of the difficult circumstances 
in which the king was placed will be found to 
justify. 

We hear no more of Mephibosheth, except that 
David was careful that he should not be included 
in the savage vengeance which the Gideonites 
were suffered to execute upon the house of Saul 
for the great wrong they had sustained during his 
reign (2 Sam. xxi. 7). Another Mephibosheth, 
a son of Saul by his concubine Rizpali, was, how- 
ever, among those who sulfered on that occasion 
(ver. 8, 9). 

MERAB (TM, increase ; Sept. MepJ/3), eldest 
daughter of king Saul, who was promised in 
marriage to David; but when the time fixed 
for their union approached, she was, to the sur- 
prise of all Israel, bestowed in marriage upon an 
unknown personage named Adriel (1 Sam. xiv. 
49: xviii. 17-19). By him she had six sons, who 
were among those of the house of Saul that were 
given up to the Gibeonites, who put them to death 
in expiation for the wrongs they had sustained 
from their grandfather. By an error of some 
copyist, the name of Mi chal — the younger sister, 
who was afterwards given to David — has found 
its way into the text which records this transac- 
tion (2 Sam. xxi. S), in place of that of Merab, 
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which renders the account unintelligible. The 
context, however, sufficiently indicates the proper 
correction. 

MERARI bitter ; Sept. Mepapt), 

youngest son of Levi, bom in Canaan (Gen. xlvi. 
11; Exod. vi. 16; Num. iii. 17 ; 1 Chron. vi. 
1). He is only known from his name having been 
given to one of the three great divisions of the 
Levitical tribe. 

MERCURY [Hermes]. 

MERCY-SEAT (mB3 ; Sept. Wa^piov ; 
V ulg. propitiatorium ; Luth. gnadenstulil ). The 
Hebrew name literally denotes a cover , and, in 
fact, describes the lid of the ark with cherubim, 
over which appeared ‘ the glory of God ’ (Exod. 
xxvi. 17, sa. ; xxx. 8 ; xxxi. 7, and elsewhere). 
[Ark.] Compare 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, where the 
holy of holies is called the IYQ, ‘ house 

of the mercy-seat/ The idea involved in these 
translations seems to be founded upon the meta- 
phorical application of the word copher 

(perhaps the origin of the very word cover which 
translates it), thus making 6 to cover sin ’ mean 
to forgive or expiate it. Whether this be the 
literal application of the word to the material 
covering of the ark, or a latent reference to this 
symbolical meaning of the term might have been 
doubted, had not the New Testament (Heb. ix. 5) 
followed the example of the Septuagint in as- 
signing it the latter sense — which, therefore, all 
translators have felt bound to follow. The 
word used in the Septuagint and New Testament 
to translate the term, which in Hebrew means 
simply 6 a cover,’ is iKaarrjpLOi /, the ‘ expiatory ’ or 
‘ propitiatory,’ in allusion to that application of the 
Hebrew word which we have noted : which appli- 
cation is in this instance justified and explained 
by reference to the custom of the high-priest once 
a-year entering the most holy place, and sprinkling 
the lid of the ark with the blood of an expiatory 
victim, whereby ‘ he made atonement for the sins 
of the people.’ As this was the most solemn and 
significant act of the Hebrew ritual, it is natural 
that a reference to it should be involved in the 
name which the covering of the ark acquired. By 
a comparison of the texts in which the word occurs, 
it will be seen that there would, in fact, have been 
little occasion to name the cover of the ark sepa- 
rately from the ark itself, but for this important 
ceremonial. From this it will be seen that 
‘ mercy-seat’ is not a good or correct translation 
of the idea involved in the metaphorical sense of 
the original Hebrew, and still less of the Greek 
l\aoT7}pioi /. It carries the idea a stage further 
from the original. The lid of the ark was no 
doubt the ‘ seat of mercy,’ but it was mercy con- 
ferred through the act of expiation, and therefore 
a name bringing the sense nearer to the idea of 
expiation or of propitiation would be more exact. 
The term c mercie-seat ’ occurs in Barker’s Bible, 
but is explained there by i or covering, or pro- 
pitiatorie ;’ and the notion which led the English 
translators to call it ‘ mercie-seate,’ is expressed in 
the note — ‘ There God appeared mercifully unto 
them : and this was a figure of Christ.’ In the 
same Bible a figure of the covering of the ark is 
given separately, and the explanatory description 
is, * The propitiatorie, or mercie-seate, which is 
the covering of the arke of the testimonie.’ 


MERODACH. 

MERI-BAAL, or MERIB-BAAL ; 

Sept. MeptjSaaA), a name given to Mephibosheth, 
son of Jonathan, in 1 Chron. viii. 34 ; ix. 40 
[Mephibosheth]. Of the two the latter seems 
the more correct form. It means ‘ contender 
against Baal.’ Some think that the difference 
has arisen from some corruption of the text ; but, 
from the analogy of Ishbosheth, whose original 
name was Esh-baal, it seems more like a de- 
signed alteration, arising probably from the re- 
luctance of the Israelites to pronounce the name 
of Baal [Ishbosheth]. 

1. MERIBAH (rG'"]p, quarrel , strife ), one 
of the names given by Moses to the fountain in 
the desert of Sin, on the western gulf of the Red 
Sea, which issued from the rock which he smote 
by the divine command (Exod. xvii. 1-17). He 
called the place, indeed, Massa (temptation) and 
Meribah, and the reason is assigned ‘ because of 
the chiding of the children of Israel, and because 
they did there tempt the Lord.’ [Wandering.] 

2. MERIBAH. Another fountain produced 
in the same manner, and under similar circum- 
stances, in the desert of Zin (Wady Arabah), near 
Kadesh ; and to which the name was given with 
a similar reference to the previous misconduct of 
the Israelites (Num. xx. 13, 24 ; Deut. xxxiii. 8). 
In the last text, which is the only one where the 
two places are mentioned together, the former is 
called Massah only, to prevent the confusion of 
the two Meribahs, ‘ Whom thou didst prove at 
Massah, and with whom thou didst strive at the 
waters of Meribah.’ Indeed this latter Meribah 
is almost always indicated by the addition of 
‘ waters,’ i. e. 6 waters of Meribah ’ (rQ'HD *>£), as 
if further to distinguish it from the other (Ps. 
lxxxi. 8; cvi. 32); and still more distinctly 
‘waters of Meribah in Kadesh’ (Num. xxvii. 
14; Deut. xxxii. 51; Ezek. xlvii. 19). Only 
once is this place called simply Meribah (Ps. 
xcv. 8). It is strange, that with all this carefulness 
of distinction in Scripture, the two places should 
rarely have been properly discriminated. The 
distance of place from the former Meribah, the 
distance of time, and the difference of the people 
in a new generation, are circumstances which, 
when the positive conditions of the two wells were 
so equal, explain why Moses might give the same 
name to two places. The necessity for a diver- 
sified nomenclature was not at all felt in those 
ancient times : hence the number of places which 
in Scripture are found bearing the same names; 
which, however, are not perhaps greater, nor in- 
deed so great as the repetitions of the same names 
which occur at this day in our own and other 
European countries. 

MERODACH ; Sept. Vat. Maipo>5ax) 

occurs in Jer. 1. 2, in such connection with idols 
as to leave no doubt that it is the name of a 
Babylonian god. In conformity with the gene- 
ral character of Babylonian idolatry Merodach is 
supposed to be the name of a planet ; and, as the 
Tsabian and Arabic names for Mars are Nerig 
and Mirrich, ‘arrow’ (the latter of which Gesenius 
thinks may be for Mirdich, which is very nearly 
the same as Merodach), there is some presump- 
tion that it may be Mars. As for etymologies of 
the word, Gesenius has suggested that it is the 
Persian mardak , the diminutive of mard , 6 man,’ 
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used as a term of endearment ; or, rather, that it 
is from the Persian and Indo-Gerinanic mord , or 
mart (which means death, and is so far in har- 
mony with the conception of Mars, as the lesser 
star of evil omen), and the affix oeh, which is 
found in many Assyrian names, as Nisroch, &c. 
The bloody rites with which Mars was worshipped 
by the ancient Arabs are described in Nor berg's 
Onomast. Codicis Nasar. p. 107. — J. N. 

MKROM. ‘ The waters of Merom/ of Josh, 
ix, 5, are doubtless the lake Samechonitis, now 
called Huleh, the upper or highest lake of the 
Jordan [Palestine]. 

MERORIM (D^yiD) occurs in two places in 
Scripture, and is in both translated bitter herbs 
in our Authorized Version, as well as in several 
others. In Exod. xii. 8, Moses commanded the 
Jews to eat t he lamb of the Passover * with unlea- 
vened bread, and with bitter herbs ( mcrorim ) 
they shall eat it.’ So at the institution of the 
second Passover, in the wilderness of Sinai 
(Num. ix. 1 1), c The fourteenth day of the second 
month at even they shall keep it, and eat it with 
unleavened bread and bitter herbs. 7 The word 
merorim , which is here translated ‘ bitter herbs,’ is 
universally acknowledged to signify bitter , and 
the word hcy'bs has been supplied to complete 
the sense, liy the Sept, it has been translated 
€7 ti TriKpiboov, and by St. Jerome, c cum lactucis 
agrestibus.’ Several interpreters, however, render 
it simply amara ; which Celsius adopts, and con- 
siders that merorim has reference to the e^u- 
which was eaten with the paschal lamb, 
and that it signifies ( cum amaritudinibus, vel 
rebus amaris.’ In the Arabic a word similar to 
the Hebrew has also reference to bitterness, and, 
like the Greek word 7n/cpJs, came to be applied 
to a bitter plant. Thus the Arabic murr , ( bitter/ 
pi. murar , signifies a species of bitter tree or plant ; 
as does mam , a fragrant herb which has always 
some degree of bitterness. Murooci is in India 
applied both to the bitter Artemisia, or wormwood, 
and to the fragrant Ocynum pilostim , a species of 
Basil ; in Arabia, to the bitter Centaury, accord- 
ing to Forskal. It is extremely probable that a 
bitter herb of some kind is intended, but whether 
a particular species or any bitter herb, it is diffi- 
cult. to say. The Jews, as we learn from the 
Mishna (Tract. Pesachim , cap. ii. § 6, as quoted by 
Bochart, llieroz . i. 1. ii. c. 50), used five kinds of 
bitter herbs, thus given by Dr. Harris : 4 1. Cha- 
zareth , taken for lettuce*, 2. TJlsin , supposed to 
be endive, or succory ; 3. Tamea y probably tansy ; 
4. Charubbinim , which Bochart thought might 
be the nettle, but Scheuchzer shows to be the 
camomile ; 5. Meror , the sow-thistle, or dent-de- 
lion, or wild lettuce.’ All these translations be- 
tray their European origin. To interpret them 
with any thing like accuracy, it is requisite in the 
first place to have a complete Flora of the coun- 
tries, from Egypt to Syria, with the Arabic names 
of the useful plants, accompanied by a notice of 
their properties. Science is as yet far from having 
any thing of the kind. We have seen that the 
succory or endive was early selected as being the 
bitter herb especially intended; and I)r. Geddes 
justly remarks, that ‘ the Jews of Alexandria, who 
translated the Pentateuch, could not be ignorant 
what herbs were eaten with the paschal lamb in 
their days.’ Jerome understood it in the same 


manner ; and Pseudo- Jonathan expressly men- 
tions horchonnd and lettuces . Forskal informs 
us that the Jews at Sana and in Egypt eat the 
lettuce with the paschal lamb. Lady Calcott 
inquires whether mint was originally one of the 
bitter herbs with which the Israelites ate the 
paschal, as our use of it with roast lamb, parti- 
cularly about Easter time, inclined her to sup- 
pose it was. Aben Ezra, as quoted by llosen- 
niiiller, states that the Egyptians used bitter herbs 
in every meal : so in India some of the bitter Cu - 
eurbitacecc , as kurella , are constantly employed 
as food [Pakyotii]. It is curious that the two 
sets of plants which appear to have the greatest 
number of points in their favour, are the endive or 
succory, and one of the fragrant and usually also 
bitter labiate plants ; because we find that the 
term marooa is in the East applied even in the 
present day both to the bitter wormwood and the 
fragrant Oeymum . Moreover the Chaldee trans- 
lator, Jonathan, expressly mentions lettuce and 
horehound , or marrubium , which is also one of the 
Labiata?. It is important to observe that the 
Artemisia, and some of these fragrant labiatse, 
are found in many parts of Arabia and Syria ; 
that is, in warm, dry, barren regions. The endive 
is also found in similar situations, but requires, 
upon the whole, a greater degree of moisture. 
Thus it is evident that the Israelites would be 
able to obtain suitable plants during their long 
wanderings in the Desert, though it is difficult 
for us to select any one out of the several which 
might have been employed by them. — J. F. R. 

MEROZ (DTD ; Sept. MrjpwQ, a place in 
the northern part of Palestine, the inhabitants 
of which are severely reprehended in Judg. v. 23, 
for not having taken the field with Barak against 
Sisera. It would seem as if they had had an 
opportunity of rendering some particular and im- 
portant service to the public cause which they 
neglected. The site is not known : Eusebius and 
Jerome ( Onomast . s. v. 4 Merus ’) fix it twelve 
Roman miles from Sebaste, on the road to 
Dothaim ; but this position would place it south 
of the field of battle, and therefore scarcely agrees 
with the history. 

MESECH; MESHECH [Nations, Dis- 
persion of]. 

1. MESHA (K^D; Sept. Macrcnj), a place 
mentioned in describing that part of Arabia in- 
habited by the descendants of Joktan (Gen. x. 
30). [See Nations, Dispersion of.] 

2. MESHA deliverance ; Sept. Mwo'a), 

a king of Moab, who possessed an immense 
number of flocks and herds, and appears to have 
derived his chief wealth from them. In the time 
of Ahab, he being then under tribute, ‘ rendered 
unto the king of Israel 100,000 lambs, and 
100,000 rams, with the wool (2 Kings iii. 4). 
These numbers may seem exaggerated if under- 
stood as the amount of yearly tribute. It is, 
therefore, more probable that the greedy and im- 
placable Ahab had at some one time levied this 
enormous impost upon the Moabites ; and it is 
likely that it was in the apprehension of a recur- 
rence of such ruinous exactions, that, they seized the 
opportunity for revolt, which the death of Ahab 
seemed to offer (2 Kings i. 1 ; iii. 5). The short 
reign of Ahaziah afforded no opportunity for 


rations for war ; and induced Jehoshaphat to 
join him in this expedition. The result, with the 
part taken by Elisha the prophet, has been re- 
lated under other heads [Elisha; Jehoram ; 
Jehoshaphat]. King Mesha was at length 
driven to shut himself up, with the remnant of 
his force, in Areopolis, his capital. He was there 
besieged so closely, that, having been foiled in 
an attempt to break through the camp of the 
Edomites (who were present as vassals of Judah), 
he was reduced to extremities, and in the mad- 
ness of his despair, sought to propitiate his angry 
gods by offering up his own son, the heir of his 
crown, as a sacrifice, upon the wall of the city. 
On beholding this fearful sight, the besiegers with- 
drew in horror, lest some portion of the monstrous 
crime might attach to their own souls. By this 
withdrawal they, however, afforded the king the 
relief he desired, and this was, no doubt, attri- 
buted by him to the efficacy of his offering, and 
to the satisfaction of his gods therewith. The 
invaders, however, ravaged the country as they 
withdrew, and returned with much spoil to their 
own land [Moabites]. 

MESOPOTAMIA. [Aram.] 

MESSIAH (O^p ; Sept. Xpiaris). In both 
languages this word signifies the same thing, viz. 
anointed . Hence Sept, o kpevs b xpicrrcJs for 
jnbn, the high priest (Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16). 
In order to have an accurate idea of the Scrip- 
tural application of the term, we must consider 
the custom of anointing which obtained amongst 
the Jews. That which was specifically set apart 
for God’s service was anointed, whether persons 
or things [Anointing]. Thus we read that 
Jacob poured oil upon the pillar (Gen. xxviii. 
18, 22). The tabernacle also and its utensils 
were anointed (Lev. viii. 10), being thereby ap- 
propriated to God’s service. 

But this ceremony had, moreover, relation to 
persons. Thus 2W'iests, as Aaron and his sons, 
were anointed, that they might minister unto God 
(Exod. xl. 13, 15). We are informed by Jewish 
writers (see Maimon. II. Melach ; Abarbanel, on 
Exod. xxx. 33) that the high-priest was anointed, 
but not the inferior priests ; the high-priesthood 
not devolving, as a matter of course, on the eldest 
sou, the person who succeeded his father must 
needs be thus consecrated to God (Buxtorf, Lex . 
Rabbin, s. v. rP£2?D). 

Kings were anointed. Hence it is that a 
king is designated the Lord's anointed (Heb. 
mn? ; Sept, o XP L(TT ^ S too Kup/ou). 

Saul and David were, according to the divine 
appointment, anointed by Samuel (1 Sam. x. 1 ; 
xv. 1 ; xvi. 3, 13). Zadok anointed Solomon, 
that there might be no dispute who should suc- 
ceed David (1 Kings i. 39). 

We cannot speak with confidence as to whether 
the prophets were actually anointed with the 
material oil. We have neither an express law 
nor practice to this effect on record. True it is 
that Elijah is commanded to anoint Elisha to be 
prophet in his room (1 Kings xix. 16) ; but no 
more may be meant by this expression than that 
he should constitute him his successor in the 
prophetic office ; for all that he did, in executing 
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he arose and ministered unto him (ver. 21). 
For kings and priests the precept and practice 
are unquestionable. It is in this extended, figura- 
tive, sense of the expression that we are to under- 
stand the passages in Ps. cv. 15 and Isa. xlv. 1, 
wherein the Israelites and Cyrus are called the 
Lord's anointed — they being expressly raised up 
for the accomplishment of the divine purposes. 

But the name Messiah is, par excellence , ap- 
plied to the Redeemer of man in the Old Testa- 
ment (Dan. ix. 16 ; Ps. ii. 2). The words of 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel, at the close of 
her divine song, are very remarkable (1 Sam. 
ii. 10): ‘ The adversaries of the Lord shall be 
broken in pieces ; out of heaven shall He thunder 
upon them : the Lord shall judge the ends of 
the earth; and he shall give strength unto his 
king , and exalt the horn of his Messiah .’ The 
Hebrews as yet had no king ; hence the passage 
may be taken as a striking prophecy of the pro- 
mised deliverer. In various parts of the New 
Testament is this epithet applied to Jesus. St. 
Peter (Acts x. 36, 38) informs Cornelius the 
centurion that God had anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth to be the Christ , and our Lord himself 
acknowledges to the woman of Samaria that he 
is the expected Messiah (John iv. 25). This 
term, however, as applied to Jesus, is less a name 
than the expression of his office ; thus Lactantius 
says, ‘ Christus non proprium nomen est, sed 
nuncupatio potestatis et regni’ ( Tnstitut. iv. 7). 

Thus the Jews had in type , under the Mosaic 
dispensation, what we have in substance under 
the Christian system. The prophets, priests, and 
kings of the former economy were types of Him 
who sustains these offices as the head of his mys- 
tical body, the Church [Mediator]. As the 
priests and kings of old were set apart for their 
offices and dignities by a certain form prescribed 
in the law of Moses, so was the blessed Saviour 
by a better anointing (of which the former was 
but a shadow), even by the Holy Ghost. Thus 
the apostle tells us that God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost, and with power 
(Acts x. 38). He was anointed : — 

First, at his conception : the angel tells Mary, 

‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the 
power of the Highest shall overshadow thee : 
therefore that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God’ (Luke i. 35). 

Second, at his baptism at the river Jordan 
(Matt. iii. 13; Mark i. 9, 10, 11, 12). St. Luke, 
moreover, records (Luke iv. 17, 21) that onr 
Lord being at Nazareth, he had given unto him 
the book of the prophet Isaiah ; and on reading 
from cli. lxi. 1, 6 The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me,’ &c., he said to his hearers, 6 This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears.’ 

On this subject Chrysostom ( Homil . i. in 
Epist. ad Romanos , p. 6) says, 6 He, the Saviour, 
is called Christ, because, as to the flesh, he was 
anointed : and wherewith was he anointed? With 
nothing truly but the Spirit. 5 Commenting on 
Ps. xlv. the same father observes, 6 Christ was 
anointed when the Spirit descended upon him in 
the form of a dove. 5 Theophylact, on Matt, i., 
writes, ‘ The Lord is called Christ as king, be- 
cause He rules over sin, and as priest because 
He offered himself a sacrifice for us. He was 


Church. But as the Jews will not acknowledge 
the right of either Jesus, or his apostles, to apply 
the prophetic passages which point to the Messiah 
to himself, it now remains for us to show — 

First, That the promised Messiah has already 
come , 

Second, That Jesus of Nazareth is unquestion- 
ably he , 

To prove our first assertion, we shall confine 
our remarks to three prophecies. The first occurs 
in Gen. xlix. 8, 10, where Jacob is giving his 
sons his parting benediction, &c. When he comes 
to Judah he says : ‘ The sceptre shall not de- 
part from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between 
his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him shall 
the gathering of the people be.’ It is evident 
that by Judah is here meant, not the person but 
the tribe; for Judah died in Egypt, without any 
pre-eminence. By sceptre and laivgiver are ob- 
viously intended the legislative and ruling power, 
which did, in the course of time, commence in 
David, and which, for centuries afterwards, was 
continued in his descendants. Whatever variety 
the form of government — whether monarchical 
or aristocratical — might have assumed, the laio 
and polity icere still the same . This prediction 
all the ancient Jews referred to the Messiah. Ben 
Uzziel renders it, ‘ Until the time when the king 
Messiah shall come.’ The Targum of Onkelos 
speaks to the same effect, and that of Jerusalem 
paraphrases it thus : c Kings shall not cease from 
the house of Judah, nor doctors that teach the 
law from his children, until that the king Messiah 
do come, whose the kingdom is; and all nations 
of the earth shall be subject unto him. 7 Now, 
that the sceptre has departed from Judah, and, 
consequently, that the Messiah has come, we argue 
from the acknowledgments of some most learned 
Jews themselves. Kimchi thus comments on 
Hosea : c These are the days of our captivity, 
wherein we have neither king nor prince in Israel ; 
but we are in the power of the Gentiles, and 
under their kings and princes. 7 Again, Abar- 
banel, commenting on Isa. c. liii., says that it is 
a great part of their misery in their captivity, that 
they have neither kingdom nor rule, nor a sceptre 
of judgment! Th z precise time when all autho- 
rity departed from Judah is disputed. Some date 
its departure from the time when Herod, an Idu- 
majan, set aside the Maccabees and Sanhedrim. 
Whereupon the Jews are said to have shaved 
their heads, put on sackcloth, and cried, ‘ Woe 
to us, because the sceptre is departed from Judah, 
and a lawgiver from beneath his feet !’ Others 
think that it was when Vespasian and Titus de- 
stroyed Jerusalem and the Temple, that the Jews 
lost the last vestige of authority. If, therefore, 
the sceptre has departed from Judah — and who 
can question it who looks at the broken-up, scat- 
tered, and lost state of that tribe for ages ? — the 
conclusion is clearly irresistible, that the Messiah 
must have long since come ! To avoid the force 
°1 this conclusion the Jews now say, that the 

^5^ shebet , which we render sceptre , may be 

translated rod , and metaphorically signifies, in 
the above passage, affliction. That the word 
cannot bear this meaning here , is evident, because 


The next proof that the Messiah has long since 
come, we adduce from Dan. ix. 25, 26, 27. It 
is evident that the true Messiah is here spoken of. 
He is twice designated by the very name. And if 
we consider what the work is which he is here said 
to accomplish, we shall have a full confirmation 
of this. Who but He could finish and take away 
transgression, make reconciliation for iniquity, 
bring in everlasting righteousness, seal up the 
vision and prophecy, confirm the covenants with 
many, and cause to cease the sacrifice and obla- 
tion ? Indeed there is a saying extant in the 
Talmud, as the tradition of former times, ‘In 
Daniel is delivered to us the end of the Messiah,’ 
i, e, the term wherein he ought to come, as it is 
explained by Jarchi. Grotius (De Veritat, v.) 
speaks of a Jew, R. Berachia, who lived fifty years 
before our Lord, and who declared that the time 
fixed by Daniel could not go beyond fifty years ! 
If then it be the true Messiah who is described in 
the above prophecy, it remains for us to see how 
the time predicted for his coming has long since 
transpired. This is expressly said to be seventy 
weeks from the going forth of the commandment 
to restore and build Jerusalem. That by seventy 
weeks are to be understood seventy sevens of 
years, a day being put for a year, and a week for 
seven years, making up 490 years, is allowed by 
Kimchi, Jarchi, Rabbi Saadias, and other learned 
Jews, as well as by many Christian commenta- 
tors. It is clear that these seventy weeks cannot 
consist of weeks of days, for all put together make 
but one year, four months, and odd days — a 
space of time too short to crowd so many various 
events into as are here specified ; nor can any 
such time be assigned between the two captivities, 
wherein like events did happen (see Prideaux, 
Connect, lib. v., part 1). This period of time 
then must have long since elapsed, whether we 
date its commencement from the first decree of 
Cyrus (Ezra i. 1, 2), the second of Darius 
Hystaspes (ch. vi. 15), or that of Artaxerxes 
(ch. viii. 11). See Grotius De Veritat, v. ; 
Josephus, De BelLJud, vii. 12, 13. 

We can only barely allude to one remarkable 
prediction more, which fixes the time of the 
Messiah’s advent, viz., Hag. ii. 7-9 : ‘ I will 
shake all nations, and the desire of all nations 
shall come : and I will fill this house with glory, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. The silver is mine, and 
the gold is mine, saith the Lord of Hosts. The 
glory of this latter house shall be greater than of 
the former, saith the Lord of Hosts. 7 The glory 
here spoken of must be in reference to the Mes- 
siah, or on some other account. It could not 
have been said that the second Temple exceeded 
in glory the former one ; for in many particulars, 
according to the acknowledgment of the Jews 
themselves, it was far inferior both as a building 
(Ezra iii. 3, 12), and in respect of the symbols 
and tokens of God's special favour being wanting 
(see Kimchi and R. Salomon on Hag. i. 8). 
The promised glory, therefore, must refer to the 
coming and presence of him who was promised 
to the world before there was any nation of the 
Jews; and who is aptly called the ‘ Desire of all 
nations This view is amply confirmed by the 
prophet Malachi (ch. iii. 1). Since then the 
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very Temple into which the Saviour was to enter, 
has for ages been destroyed, He musty if the 
integrity of this prophecy be preserved, have come . 
That there was, at the time of our Lord's birth, 
a great expectation of the Messiah, both amongst 
Jews and Gentiles, may be seen from three cele- 
brated historians, as well as from the sacred 
Scriptures. Tacitus (Hist. c. 13) says: ‘ Plu- 
ribus persuasio inerat, antiquis sacerdotum lite- 
ris contineri, eo ipso tempore fore ut valesceret 
Oriens , profectique Judaea rerum potirentur.’ 
Again, Suetonius (in Vespas . 4) says : c Percre- 
bruerat Oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, 
esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judaei profecti rerum 
potirentur.’ Josephus not being able to find any 
calculation by which to protract the general ex- 
pectation of the Messiah, applies it in the follow- 
ing words to Vespasian (De Bell . Jud. vii. 31) : 
‘ That which chiefly excited the Jews to war was 
an ambiguous prophecy, which was also found 
in the sacred books, that at that time some one 
within their country should arise, that should 
obtain the empire of the whole world.* We are, 
moreover, informed again by Suetonius ( Octav . 
94), that, upon the conception of Augustus, it was 
generally thought that Nature was then in labour 
to bring forth a king that should rule the Romans ! 
Some suppose that the words of Virgil (Eclog. iv.), 
point at our Saviour ; but they were intended 
by him to apply to the son of Pollio. We may 
just add, that as there was a general expectation 
of the Messiah at this time, so there were many 
impostors who drew after them many followers 
(Joseph. Antiq . xx. 2. 6 ; De Bell. Jud. lvii. 
31). See also a full account of the false 
Christs who appeared by John a Lent Schediasm , 
c. 2 ; Maimon. Ep. ad Judceos Marsilienses ; 
Christ prophesies of such persons (Matt. xxiv. 
24, 29). 

The limits of this article will admit of our 
only touching upon the proofs that Jesus "of 
Nazareth, and none other, is the very Messiah who 
was to come. What was predicted of the Mes- 
siah was fulfilled in Jesus. Was the Messiah to be 
of the seed of the woman (Gen. iii. 15), and this 
woman a virgin? (Isa. vii. 14). So we are told 
(Gal. iv. 4 ; Matt. i. 18, and 22, 23) that Jesus was 
made of a woman, and born of a virgin. Was it 
predicted that he (Messiah) should be of the tribe 
of Judah, of the family of Jesse, and of the house 
of David ? (Mic. v. 2; Gen. xlix. 10; Isa. xi. 
10; Jer. xxiii. 5). This was fulfilled in Jesus 
(Luke i. 27,69 ; Matt. i. 1) [Genealogy]. 

2. If the Messiah was to be a prophet like unto 
Moses, so was Jesus also (Isa. xviii. ; John vi. 14). 
If the Messiah was to appear in the second Temple, 
so did Jesus (Hag. ii. 7, 9 ; John xviii. 20). 

3. Was Messiah to work miracles? (Isa. xxxv. 
5, 6 ; comp. Matt. xi. 4, 5). 

4. If the Messiah was to sulfer and die (Isa. liii.), 
we find that Jesus died in the same manner, at 
the very time, and under the identical circum- 
stances, which were predicted of him. The very 
man who betrayed him, the price for which he was 
sold, the indignities he was to receive in his last 
moments, the parting of his garments, and his last 
words, &e., were all foretold of the Messiah, and 
accomplished in Jesus ! 

5. W r as the Messiah to rise from the dead ? So 
did Jesus ! How stupendous and adorable is the 
Providence of God, who, through so many ap- 
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parent contingencies, brought such things to 
pass !— J. W. D. 

METALS. The principal metals are in this 
work considered separately under their several 
names ; and a few general observations alone 
are necessary in this place. 

The mountains of Palestine contained metals, 
nor were the Hebrews ignorant of the fact (Dent, 
viii. 9) ; but they do not appear to have understood 
the art of mining. They therefore obtained from 
others the superior as well as the inferior metals, 
and worked them up. They received also metal 
utensils ready made, or metal in plates (Jer. x. 9), 
from neighbouring and distant countries of Asia 
and Europe. The metals jiamed in the Old Tes- 
tament are barzely iron (steel, Jer. xv. 12) ; 

nechushethy copper, or copper ore ; 
cesephy silver; 2HT zahaby gold ; rnDJJ ophereth, 

lead; and bedily tin. The trade in these 

metals was chiellyin the hands of the Phoenicians 
(Ezek. xxvii. 7), who obtained them from their 
colonies, principally those in Spain (Jer. x. 9 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 12). Some also came from Arabia 
(Ezek. xxvii. 19), and some apparently from the 
countries of the Caucasus (Ezek. xxvii. 13). A 
composition of several metals is expressed by 

the Hebrew word t ?»^n chasmil (which see). 
In general the ancients had a variety of metallic 
compositions, and that which the word chasmil 
describes appears to have been very valuable. 
Whether it was the same as that precious com- 
pound known among the ancients as Corinthian 
brass is uncertain, but it is likely that in later 
times the Jews possessed splendid vessels of the 
costly compound known by that name. Indeed 
this is distinctly affirmed by Josephus ( Vita, 13). 

The vast quantity of silver and gold used in 
the temple in the time of Solomon, and which 
was otherwise possessed by the Jews during the 
flourishing time of the nation, is very remarkable, 
under whatever interpretation we regard such texts 
as 1 Chron. xxii. 14 ; xxix. 4, &c. In like manner, 
we find among ether ancient Asiatic nations, and 
also among the Romans, extraordinary wealth in 
gold and silver vessels and ornaments of jewellery. 
As all the accounts, received from sources so va- 
rious, cannot be founded on exaggeration, we may 
rest assured that the precious metals were in those 
ancient times obtained abundantly from mines — 
gold from Africa, India, and perhaps even then 
from Northern Asia; and silver principally from 
Spain. 

The following are the metallic manufactures 
named in the Old Testament : — Of iron , axes 
(Deut. xix. 5-2 ; 2 Kings vi. 5) ; saws (2 Sam. 
xii. 31); stone-cutters’ tools (Deut. xxvii. 5); 
sauce-pans (Ezek. iv. 3) ; bolts, chains, knives, 
&c., but especially weapons of war (1 Sam. xvii. 
7 ; 1 Macc. vi. 35). Bedsteads were even some- 
times jnade of iron (Deut. iii. 11) ; c chariots of 
iron,’ i. e . war-chariots, are noticed elsewhere 
[Chariots]. Of copper we find vessels of all 
kinds (Lev. vi. 28 ; Num. xvi. 39; 2 Chron. iv. 
16 ; Ezek. viii. 27) ; and also weapons of war, 
principally helmets, cuirasses, shields, spears 
(1 Sam. xvii. 5 ; vi. 38; 2 Sam. xxi. 16) ; also 
chains (Judg. xvi. 21) ; and even mirrors (Exod. 
xxxviii. 8) [Copper]. Gold and silver furnished 
articles of ornament, also vessels, such as cups, 
goblets, &c. The holy vessels of the temple were 
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mostly of gold (Ezra v. 14)/ Idolaters had idols 
and other sacred ol)jects of silver (Exod. xx. 20 ; 
Isa. ii. 20; Acts xvii. 29; xix. 24). Lead is 
mentioned as being used for weights, and for 
plumb-lines in measuring (Amos vii. 7 ; Zech. 
v. 8). Some of the tools of workers in metal are 
also mentioned : DJJE) paam , anvil (Isa. xli. 7); 
nUpD makkabah (Isa. xliv. 12) ; pattish , 

hammer (Isa. xli. 7) ; D^np mal kachim , 
pincers ; and P1DD mappuach , bellows (Jer. vi. 
29); matzreph , crucible (Prov. xvii. 3); 

MD cur, melting- furnace (Ezek. xxii. 18). 

Tliere are also allusions to various operations 
connected with the preparation of metals. 1. The 
smelting of metal was not only for the purpose of 
rendering it lluid, but in order to separate and 
purify the richer metal when mixed with baser 
minerals, as silver from lead, &c. (Isa. i. 25 ; 
comp. Plin. Hist . Nat. xxxvii. 47 ; Ezek. xxii. 
18-20). The dross separated by this process is 
called D^D sigim, although this word also ap- 
plies to metal not yet purified from its dross. For 
the actual or chemical separation other materials 
were mixed in the smelting, such as alkaline salts, 
bor (Isa. i. 25) ; and lead (Jer. vi. 29; comp. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 31). 2. The casting of 

images (Exod. xxv. 12; xxvi. 37 ; Isa. xl. 19); 
which are always of gold, silver, or copper. The 
casting of iron is not mentioned, and was perhaps 
unknown to the ancients (Hausmann, in Com - 
mentatt . Soc. Goett. iv. 53, sqq. ; Miiller, Arckdol. 
p. 371). 3. The hammering of metal, and making 
it into broad sheets (Num. xvi. 38; Isa. xliv. 12; 
Jer. x.). 4. Soldering and welting parts of metal 
together (Isa. xli. 7). 5. Smoothing and polish- 
ing metals (1 Kings vii. 45). 6. Overlaying 

with plates of gold and silver and copper (Exod. 
xxv. 1 1-24 ; l Kings vi. 20 ; 2 Chron. iii. 5 ; 
comp. Isa. xl. 19). The execution of these dif- 
ferent metallurgic operations appears to have 
formed three distinct branches of handicraft be- 
fore the Exile ; for we read of the blacksmith, by 

the name of the 6 worker in iron ’ 6m 'Bha 
Isa. xliv. 12); the brass-founder (1 Kings vii* 
14); and the gold and silversmith (Judg. xvii. 
4 ; Mal. iii. 2). 

The invention of the metallurgic arts is in 
Scripture ascribed to Tubal-cain (Gen. iv. 22). In 
later times the manufacture of useful utensils and 
implements in metals seems to have been carried 
on to a considerable extent among the Israelites, 
if we may judge from the frequent allusions to 
them by the poets and prophets. But it does not 
appear that, in the finer ami more elaborate 
branches of this great art, they made much, if 
any progress, during the flourishing times of their 
commonwealth ; and it will be remembered that. 
Solomon was obliged to obtain assistance from the 
Phoenicians in executing the metal work of the 
temple (l Kings vii. 13). 

The Hebrew workers in iron, and especially 
such as made arms, were frequently carried away 
by the different conquerors of the Israelites (1 Sam. 
xiii. 19; 2 Kings xxiv. 14, 15; Jer. xxiv. 1; 
xxix. 2); which is one circumstance among others 
to show the high estimation in which this branch 
of handicraft was anciently held. 

METHUSAEL man of God; 

Sept. MadovaaKa), son of Mehujael, of the race of 
Cain (Gen. iv. 18). 
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METHUSELAH (n^-infc, man of the dust ; 
Sept. MaflotxraAa), son of' Enoch, and remarkable 
as being the oldest of those antediluvian patriarchs 
whose great ages are recorded (Gen. v. 21, 22). 
At the age of 187 years he begat Lamecli (the 
father of Noah); after which he lived 782 years, 
making altogether 9G9 years [Longevity]. 

MEZUZOTII (nntp). This word is found 
in Exod. xii. 17, 22; l)eut. vi. 9; and in other 
places, in all of which it signifies 4 door-posts.’ 
It has no other meaning in Scripture. In the 
texts now referred to, the word occurs in the in- 
junction, 4 Thou slialt never forget the laws of 
the Lord thy God ; but shalt write them on the 
posts of thy house, and on thy gates.’ This, 
contrary to most Christian interpreters, the Jews 
understand in the literal sense; and in this 
sense it might have been followed in the East, 
where it is at this day not unusual for the 
Moslems to inscribe on or over the gates, and on 
other parts of buildings, passages from their sacred 
book, the Koran. If therefore the Jews, before their 
dispersion, interpreted this precept literally, they 
probably applied it in the same manner. But 
when they came into western countries, where 
such was not the custom, and where ofttimes it 
might have proved inconvenient thus to point out 
their houses as those belonging to Jews, they 
adopted the custom of writing the precepts on 
scrolls of parchment, which they enclosed in a case 
and attached to the doors of their houses and 
chambers. To the scrolls thus enclosed the name 
of mezuzoth is, not very properly, given. 

The mezuzah (singular) then is a piece of 
parchment, prepared for the purpose according fo 
the rules laid down hy the rabbins, on 
which, with ink prepared with the same 
care, are written the words containing the 
precept, namely, Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13- 
30. The parchment is then rolled up, 
with the ends of the lines inward; the 
Hebrew word Shaddai , 4 Almighty,’ 

is then inscribed on the outside, and 
the roll is put into a cane, or a cylin- 
drical tube of lead, in which a hole is 
cut that the word may appear. This 
tube is fastened to the door-post by a nail 
at each end. The fixing of it is accom- 
panied by the prayer, 4 Blessed art thou, 

O Lord our God, King of the Universe, 
who hast commanded us to fix the Me- 
zuzah !’ The injunction in the law being 
in the plural number, 4 upon the posts 
of thy house and of thy gates,' it is con- 
cluded that Mezuzoth ought to be fixed 
on all the doors of dwelling-houses, 399. 
whether palaces, bed-rooms, kitchens, or 
cellars, on the doors of barns or storehouses, or 
011 the gates of cities or towns. The Mezuzah is 
generally placed on the right side of the entrance, 
and those who are deemed the most devout 
Israelites often touch and kiss it as they pass. 
The synagogue being a house of prayer, and not 
of residence, requires no Mezuzoth. Tahn. Bab. 
tit. Sabbat. 10; Buxtorf, Sgnag. Jud. pp. 482- 
487 ; Leo Modena, Bites and Customs, pt. i. 
ch. ii. § iii. ; Allen's Modern Judaism, pp. 327- 
329. 

MICAH (HD S P ; Sept. Mixafas), one of the 
twelve Minor Prophets, who, according to the in- 
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scriplion of the book, prophesied during the reigns 
of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah (b.c. 759-699), 
and was consequently contemporary with Isaiah. 
It is however doubtful whether any accurate sepa- 
ration of the particular prophecies of Micah can 
be ascertained. He was a native of Moresheth of 
Gath (i. 14, 15), so called to distinguish it from 
another town of the same name, in the tribe of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 44; 2 Chron. xiv. 9, 10). 
Micah is to be distinguished from a former pro- 
phet of the same name, called also Micaiah, men- 
tioned in 1 Kings xxii. 8 (b.c. 897). The allu- 
sions to idolatry (vii. 13) and to Babylon (iv. 10) 
have induced Berthold to refer the prophecy of 
Micah to the time of the captivity; but De 
Wette truly observes that this supposition is un- 
necessary, as idolatry existed under Hezekiah 
(2 Kings xxiii.), and Babylon equally belonged 
to the kingdom of Assyria. Hartmann’s attempt 
to regard the passage respecting Babylon as an in- 
terpolation (see Micah neu ubersetzt ) De Wette 
regards as even still more venturesome ; nor had 
this writer the slightest authority for supposing 
that some only of the prophecies are Micah's, and 
that the work was compiled during the exile. 
In fact, the period of Micah’s predictions is fully 
attested by Jeremiah (xxvi. 18, 19), where it is 
stated that Micah the Morasthite foret old th e. da* 
s truction o fjerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah. 
It is a matter oTTlispule whetKerTlie passage 
in ch. iv. 13 is borrowed from Isaiah, ii. 2, 4, or 
whether the passage in Micah is the original, 
if, indeed, both may not be derived from a com- 
mon and more ancient source. Hengstenberg 
( Christology ) strongly maintains the originality 
of this passage in Micah. De Wette ( Einleitung ) 
observes that we have the best reason for regarding 
the last years of Ahaz as the period of Micah’s 
prophetic glory. 

Tiie contents of Micah’s prophecy may be 
briefly summed up. It consists of two parts, the 
first of which terminates with chapter v. He 
commences with a majestic exordium (i. 2-4), in 
which is introduced a sublime theophany, the 
Lord descending from his dwelling-place to judge 
the nations of the earth, who are approaching to 
receive judgment. There is then a sudden trans- 
ition to the judgment of Israel, whose captivity 
is predicted (chaps, i. and ii.). That of Judah 
follows, when the complete destruction of Jeru- 
salem is foretold, with the expatriation of the 
Jews to Babylon, their future return, the glories 
of Sion, and the celebrity of its temple (iv. 1, 8, 9, 
12), with the chastisement prepared for the op- 
pressors of the Jews (ver. 13). After this, glorious 
wars are seen in perspective, attended with 
great slaughter (ch. v.) ; after many calamities 
a ruler is seen to arise from Bethlehem. An in- 
vasion of the Assyrians is predicted, to oppose 
which there will be no want of able leaders (v. 
4-8). A new monarchy is beheld, attended with 
wars and destruction. 

The second part, from this to the end, consists 
of an elegant dialogue or contestation between 
the Lord and his people, in which the corruption 
of their morals is reproved, and tlieir chastise- 
ment threatened ; but they are consoled by the 
promise of a return from their captivity. 

Jahn ( Introd .) points out the following pre- 
dictions as contained in the prophet Micah. 
1. The destruction of the kingdom of Israel, 


which was impending when the prophecy was 
delivered, and which was fulfilled in the taking 
of Samaria by Shalmaneser, in the sixth year of 
Hezekiah (2 Kings xvii.), and then that of the 
kingdom of Judah, with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (iii. 12; vii. 13). 2. The Babylonian 

captivity (iv. 10, 11 ; vii; 7, 8, 13). These pre- 
dictions were delivered 150 years before the event, 
when the Chaldaeans, by whom they were accom- 
plished, were scarcely known as a people. 3. The 
return from the exile, with its happy effects, and 
the tranquillity enjoyed by the Jews under the 
Persian and Grecian monarchies, which referred 
to events from 200 to 500 years distant (iv. 18; 
vii. 11; xiv. 12). 4. The heroic deeds of the 

Maccabees, and their victories over the Syrians or 
Syro-Macedonians, called Assyrians in Micah v., 
as well as Zechariah x. 11 (iv. 13). 5. The esta- 
blishment of the royal residence in Sion (iv. 8). 
6. The birth and reign of the Messiah (v. 2). 
The three last prophecies, observes this learned 
writer, are more obscure than the others, by rea- 
son of the remote distance, in point of time, of 
their accomplishment, from the period of their 
being delivered. 

There is no prophecy in Micah so interesting to 
the Christian as that in which the native place of 
the Messiah is announced. ‘ But thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratah, [though] thou be little among the thou- 
sands of Judah, [yet] out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me, [that is] to be ruler in Israel ’ (Eng. 
Authorized Version). It is thus translated by 
the Sept. : Kai av B rjOXeeju oIkos tov ’E cppaBa, 
oXiyoarbs el tov elvai iv xiTuao'/i' ’IouScr e/c trod 
fioi e^eXevaeTai 7]yov/xevos tov elvai els apxovTa 
iv to) *1 (Tpa7]\ : — ‘ And thou, Bethlehem, house of 
Ephratah, although thou be least among the thou- 
sands of Judah, out of thee shall come unto me 
one that shall be a ruler of Israel.’ The citation 
of this passage by the Evangelist differs both from 
the Hebrew and the Septuagint : Kal <ri> B 7]6\eefx 
yri 3 lov$a, ovda/xus eXaxio'TTj el ev to7s yy e/xoaiv 
’IouSa* €K (Tov yap e^eXevcreT ai rjyovfxevos , o(Ttls 
iroi/Jiavel Tbv Xaiv jaov Tbv *1 (TpajjX : — ( And thou, 
Bethlehem, [in] the land of Judah, art not the 
least among the princes of Judah : for out of thee 
shall come a governor, that shall rule [Gr. feed] 
my people Israel ’ (Matt. ii. 6). The difference, 
however, is but verbal. Some suppose that the 
negative (ooba/ncvs) originally belonged to the 
Hebrew, and others to the Greek, while many 
read the Hebrew interrogatively, ‘ art thou little,’ 
&c. ? Eichhorn supposes that the Greek trans- 
lator of St. Matthew’s Gospel interchanged 
thousands, with rulers. 

Of more importance is the application of the 
prophecy. It is evident that the Jews in the time 
of Jesus interpreted this passage of the birth-place 
of the Messiah (Matt. ii. 5; John vii. 41,42). 
The later Rabbinical writers, however, such as 
Kirnclii, Aben Ezra, Abarbanel, &c., have main- 
tained that it had only an indirect reference to 
the birth-place of the Messiah, who was to be a 
descendant of David, a Bethlehemite, but not of 
necessity himself bom in Bethlehem. Others, 
however, as David Ganz (B. Zemach David ), 
expressly mention Bethlehem as the birth-place 
of the Messiah. The interpretation which con- 
sidered this prophecy as intimating only that the 
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Messiah was to be a descendant of David, was 
that current among the Jews in the time of 
Theodoret, Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Eutliy- 
mius Zigahenus, from whom we learn that it was 
maintained to have been fulfilled in Zerubbabel, 
the leader of the Jews on their return from Ba- 
bylon, of which, and not of Bet hlehem, he was a 
native. This interpretation was held among 
Christians by the celebrated Theodore of Mop- 
suestia (as we learn from his condemnation by 
the council at Rome under Pope Vigilius), and 
afterwards by Grotius ( Comment .), who, however, 
regarded Zerubbabel as a type of Christ, and 
considered Christ’s birth-place at Bethlehem as 
an outward representation of his descent from the 
family of David. ‘ Natus ex Bethlehemo Zoro- 
babel recte dicitur, quod ex Davidis familia esset, 
quae orta Bethlehemi.’ Many of the moderns 
have been attached to this interpretation of the 
prophecy, referring it to the general idea of the 
Messiah rather than to Zerubbabel, while some 
among them have, after the example of some 
Jews, ventured to assert that the account of the 
birth of Christ at Bethlehem was not to be de- 
pended on. Some have asserted after Jerome 
(Comm, in Mic.), that the citation in Matt. ii. G 
is that of the Sanhedrim only, not of the Evan- 
gelist (Hengstenberg’s Christology). Jahn ( Ap- 
pend . Ilermeneut.) observes that it is evident that 
the Jews in the time of Christ expected the Mes- 
siah’s birth to take place at Bethlehem ; and 
although he admits that the prophecy may be 
understood tropically in the sense applied to it by 
Grotius, he contends that the context will not 
admit' of its applicability either to Hezekiah or 
any other monarch than the Messiah ; nor is it 
possible to apply the prophecy fully and literally 
to any but Him who was not only of the house 
and lineage of David, but was actually born at 
Bethlehem, according to the direct testimony of 
both St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gospels. 

The style of Micah is sublime and vehement, 
in which respects he exceeds Amos and Hosea. 
De Wette observes that he has more roundness, 
fulness, and clearness in his style and rhythm 
than the latter prophet. He abounds in rapid 
transitions and elegant tropes, and piquant plays 
upon words. He is successful in the use of 
the dialogue, and liis prophecies are penetrated 
by the purest spirit of morality and piety (see 
especially ch. vi. 6-8*, and vii. 1-10.) 

Micah is the third of the minor prophets accord- 
ing to the arrangement of the Septuagint, the sixth 
according to the Hebrew, and the fifth according 
to the date of his prophecies. 

See, besides the works on the minor prophecies 
collectively in De Wette’s Introd ., Pococke’s 
Commentary on Micah ; Groseschopf ’s Micah 
Uebersetzt ; and Jahn's and Eichhorn’s Intro- 
ductions . — W. W. 

2. MICAH. An Kphraimite, apparently con- 
temporary with the elders who outlived Joshua. 
He secretly appropriated 1100 shekels of silver 
which his mother had saved ; but being alarmed 
at her imprecations on the author of her loss, he 
confessed the matter to her, and restored the 
money. She then forgave him, and returned him 
the silver, to be applied to the use for which it 
had been accumulated. Two hundred shekels of 
the amount were given to the founder, as the cost or 
material of two teraphim, the one molten and the 


other graven ; and the rest of the money served to 
cover the other expenses of the semi-idolatrous 
establishment which was formed in the house of 
Micah, of which a wandering Levite became the 
priest, at a yearly stipend ; till the Danite army, 
on their journey to settle northward in Laish, took 
away both the establishment and the priest, which 
they afterwards maintained in their new settle- 
ment (Judg. xvii. 18) [Dan; Jonathan 2]. 
The establishments of this kind, of which there 
are other instances — as that of Gideon at Oplirah 
— were, although most mistakenly, formed in 
honour of Jehovah, whom they thus sought to 
serve by means of a local worship, in imitation of 
that at Shiloh. This was in direct contravention 
of the law, which allowed but one place of sacri- 
fice and ceremonial service ; and was something 
of the same kind, although different in extent and 
degree, as the service of the golden calves, which 
Jeroboam set up, and his successors maintained, 
in Dan and Bethel. The previous existence of 
Micah’s establishment in the former city no doubt 
pointed it out. to Jeroboam as a suitable place lor 
one of his golden calves. 

MICAIAH (ITD'ID, who as Jehovah ? Sept. 
M ixaiov), a prophet of the time of Ahab. He 
was absent from the mob of false prophets who 
incited the kings of Israel and Judah to march 
against the Syrians in Ramoth-gilead ; for Ahab, 
having been offended by his sincerity and bold- 
ness, had not called for him on this occasion. 
But he was sent for at the special desire of Jeho- 
shaphat ; and as he declared against the enterprise, 
which the other prophets encouraged, Ahab com- 
manded him to be imprisoned, and allowed only 
c bread and water of afiliction ’ till he returned 
from the wars in peace. To which the prophet 
ominously answered, i If thou return at all in 
peace, then the Lord hath not spoken by me 9 
(1 Kings xxii. 8-28). The event corresponded 
with this intimation [Aiiab] ; but we have no 
further information concerning the prophet. 

2. MICAIAH. One of the princes whom 
Jehoshaphat sent to ‘ teach in the cities of Judah 1 
(2 Chron. xviii. 7). 

3. MICHAIAH, son of Gemariali, who, after 
having heard Baruch read the terrible predictions 
of Jeremiah in his father’s hall, went, apparently 
with good intentions, to report to the king’s officers 
what he had heard (Jer. xxxvi. 11-13). 

MICHAEL (‘PNP'D, who as God ? Sept. 
Mixa^A), the name given to one of the chief 
angels, who, in Dan. x. 13-21, is described as 
having special charge of the Israelites as a nation ; 
and in Jude 9, as disputing with Satan about the 
body of Moses, in which dispute, instead of bring- 
ing against the arch-enemy any railing accusation, 
he only said, ‘ The Lord rebuke thee, O Satan !’ 
Again, in Rev. xii. 7d), Michael and his angels 
are represented ns warring with Satan and his 
angels in the upper regions (eV ovpai/(p), from 
which the latter are cast down upon the earth. 
This is all the reference to Michael which we find 
in the Bible. 

On the authority of the first of these texts the 
Jews have made Michael not only one of the 
c seven 9 archangels, but the chief of them; and 
on the authority of all three the Christian church 
has been dispused to concur in this impression. 
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The Jews regard the archangels as being such, 
not simply as a class by themselves, but as 
respectively the chiefs of the several classes into 
which they suppose the angels to be divided ; 
and of these classes Michael is the head of the 
first, and therefore chief of all the archangels 
( Sepher Otliioth , fol. 16). 

The passages in Daniel and Revelations must 
be taken as symbolical, and in that view offer 
little difficulty. The allusion in Jude 9 is more 
difficult to understand, unless, with Vitringa, 
Lardner, Macknight, and others, we regard it also 
as symbolical ; in which case the dispute referred 
to is that indicated in Zech. iii. 1 ; and 4 the body 
of Moses ’ as a symbolical phrase for the Mosaical 
law and institutions [Jude]. A comparison of 
Jude 9 with Zech. iii. 1 gives much force and 
probability to this conjecture. 

MICHAL (^3'P, who as God f Sept. MeA- 
X<5\), youngest daughter of king Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 
49). She became attached to David, and made no 
secret of her love ; so that Saul, after he had dis- 
appointed David of the elder daughter [Merab], 
deemed it prudent to bestow Michal in marriage 
upon him (1 Sam. xviii. 20-28). Saul had hoped 
to make her the instrument of his designs against 
David, but was foiled in his attempt through the 
devoted attachment of the wife to her husband. Of 
this a most memorable instance is given in 1 Sam. 
xix. 11-17. When David escaped the javelin 
of Saul he retired to his own house, upon which 
the king set a guard over-night, with the inten- 
tion to slay him in the morning. This being dis- 
covered by Michal, she assisted him to make 
his escape by a window, and afterwards amused 
the intended assassins under various pretences, in 
order to retard the pursuit. 4 She took an image 
( 'teraph ), and laid it in the bed, and put a pillow 
of goats' hair for a bolster, and covered it with a 
cloth/ This she pretended was David, sick in 
bed ; and it was not until Saul had commanded 
him to be brought forth even in that state, that the 
deception was discovered. Michal then pretended 
to her father that David had threatened her with 
death if she did not assist his escape. Saul pro- 
bably did not believe this ; but he took advantage 
of it by cancelling the marriage, and bestowing 
her upon a person named Phalti (2 Sam. xxv. 44). 
David, however, as the divorce had been without 
his consent, felt that the law (Deut. xxiv. 4) 
against a husband taking back a divorced wife 
could not apply in this case : he therefore formally 
reclaimed her of Ish-bosheth, who employed no less 
a personage than Abner to take her from Phalti, 
and conduct her with all honour to David. It 
was under cover of this mission that Abner 
sounded the elders of Israel respecting their ac- 
ceptance of David for king, and conferred with 
David himself on the same subject at Hebron 
(2 Sam. iii. 12-21). As this demand was not 
made by David until Abner had contrived to 
intimate his design, it has been supposed by some 
that it was contrived between them solely to 
allmd Abner an ostensible errand in going to 
Hebron ; but it is more pleasant to suppose that, 
although the matter happened to be so timed as to 
give a colour to this suspicion, the demand really 
arose from David's revived affection for his first 
wife and earliest love. 

The re-union was less happy than might have 


been hoped. On that great day when the ark 
was brought to Jerusalem, Michal viewed the 
procession from a window, and the royal notions 
she had imbibed were so shocked at the sight of 
the king not only taking part in, but leading, 
the holy transports of his people, that she met him 
on his return home with a keen sarcasm on his 
undignified and unkingly behaviour. This ill- 
timed sneer, and the unsympathising state of 
feeling which it manifested, drew from David a 
severe but not unmerited retort ; and the Great 
King, in whose honour David incurred this con- 
tumely, seems to have punished the wrong done 
to him, for we are told that 4 therefore Michal, 
the daughter of Saul, had no child to the day of 
her death ’ (2 Sam vi. 16-23). It was thus, per- 
haps, as Abarbanel remarks, ordered by Pro- 
vidence that the race of Saul and David should 
not be mixed, and that no one deriving any ap- 
parent right from Saul should succeed to the 
throne. 

# MICHMAS, or Michmash (D^D, PMO, 
&^P?P ; Sept. M axfJLas), a town of Benjamin 
(Ezra ii. 27 ; Neh. xi. 31; comp. vii. 31), east 
of Beth-aven (1 Sam. xiii. 5), and south from 
Migron, on the road to Jerusalem (Isa. x. 28). 
The words of 1 Sam. xiii. 2, xiv. 4, and Isa. x. 29, 
show that at Michmas was a pass where the pro- 
gress of a military body might be impeded or 
opposed. It was perhaps for this reason that 
Jonathan Maccabaeus fixed his abode at Mich- 
mas (1 Macc. ix. 73) ; and it is from the 
chivalrous exploit of another hero of the same 
name, the son of Saul, that the place is chiefly 
celebrated (1 Sam. xiii., xiv., 4-16). Eusebius 
describes Michmas as a large village nine R. 
miles from Jerusalem, on the road to Ramah 
( Onomast . s. v. Max/^a). Travellers have usually 
identified it with Bir or El-Bireh ; hut Dr. 
Robinson ( Researches , ii. 117) recognises it in 
a place still bearing the name of Mukhmas, at 
a distance and position which correspond well 
with these intimations. This is a village situated 
upon a slope to the north of a valley called Wady 
es-Suweinit. It is small, and almost desolate, 
but bears marks of having been once a place 
of strength and importance. There are many 
foundations of hewn stones, and some columns 
lie among them. The valley es-Suweinit, steep 
and precipitous, is probably the 4 passage of Mich- 
mash ’ mentioned in Scripture. In it, says Dr. 
Robinson, 4 just at the left of where we crossed, 
are two hills of a conical, or rather spherical, 
form, having steep rocky sides, with small wad vs 
running up between each so as almost to isolate 
them. One of them is on the side towards Jeba 
(Gibeah), and the other towards Mukhmas. 
These would seem to be the two rocks men- 
tioned in connection with Jonathan’s adventure 
(1 Sam. xiv. 4, 5). They are not, indeed, so 
44 sharp'’ as the language of Scripture would seem 
to imply ; but they are the only rocks of the 
kind in this vicinity. The northern one is con- 
nected towards the west with an eminence still 
more distinctly isolated/ 

MIDIAN, fourth son of Abraham by Keturah, 
and progenitor of the Midianites (Gen. xxv. 2). 

MIDIANITES (d^Hp ; Sept. M adiaylrcu, 
MaSnp/afiu), a tribe of people descended from 
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Abraham’s son Midian. His descendants must 
have settled in Arabia, and engaged in trade at 
an early period, if we identify them with those 
who in the time of Jacob appear, along with the 
Ishmaelites, as merchants travelling from Gilead 
to Egypt, and who, having in their way bought 
Joseph from his brethren, sold him in the latter 
country (Gen. xxxvii. 28, 36). It is, however, very 
difficult to conceive that the descendants of a son 
of Abraham, born so many years after Isaac, had 
become a tribe of people at the time when the 
descendants of Isaac himself were so few. One 
is therefore much inclined to suppose that these 
Midianites were different and distinct from those 
descended from Abraham’s son ; and there ap- 
pears the more ground for this when at a later 
period we find two tribes of Midianites, different 
in locality and character, and different in their 
feelings towards the Israelites. If this distinction 
be admitted, then it would be necessary to seek 
the earlier Midianites in those dwelling about 
the eastern arm of the Red Sea, among whom 
Moses found refuge when ‘ lie fled from Egypt,’ 
and whose priest or sheikh was Jethro, who be- 
came the father-in-law of the future lawgiver 
(Exod. iii. 1 ; xviii. 5 ; Num, x. 29). These, 
if not of Hebrew, would appear to have been of 
Cushite origin, and descended from Midian the 
son of Cush. It is certain that some Cushite tribes 
did settle in and on the outskirts of Arabia, 
which was therefore called Cush, in common 
with other districts occupied by Cushite tribes ; 
and, under this view, it is observable that the wife 
of Moses is called a Cushite (Num. xii. 1), and 
that, in Hab. iii. 7, the Midianites are named 
with the Cushites; for these are undoubtedly the 
Midianites who trembled for fear when they heard 
that the Israelites had passed through the Red 
Sea. We do not again meet with these Midian- 
ites in the Jewish history, but they appear to have 
remained for a long time settled in the same 
quarter, where indeed is the seat of the only 
Midianites known to Oriental authors. The 
Arabian geographers of the middle age (Edrisi, 
I fm el Wardi, and Ahulfeda) speak of the mins 
of an ancient town called Madian on the eastern 
side of the Red Sea, where was still to be seen 
the well at which Moses watered the flocks of 
Shoaib, or Jethro. This was doubtless the same 
as Modiana, a town in the same district, men- 
tioned by Ptolemy (Geog. v. 19); and Niebuhr 
conjectures that the site is now occupied by 
Moilah, a small town or village on the Red Sea, 
on the Hadj road from Egypt (Descript. Arab. 
p. 377) ; but, as Rosenm idler remarks ( Bibl . 
Geog. iii. 224), this place is too far south to be 
identified with the Midian of Jethro. 

The other Midianites, undoubtedly descended 
from Abraham and Keturah, occupied the coun- 
try east and south-east of the Moabites, who were 
seated on the east of the Dead Sea ; or rather, 
perhaps, we should say that, a« they appear to 
have been a semi-nomad e people, they pastured 
their flocks in the unsettled country beyond the 
Moabites, with whom, as a kindred, although 
more settled tribe, they seem to have been on 
the most friendly terms, and on whose borders 
were situated those ‘ cities and goodly castles 
which they possessed’ (Num. xxxi. 10). It will, 
in fact, much contribute to the better understand- 
ing of the passages in which the Midianites ap- 
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pear, if it be understood that they were still in a 
great degree a nomade people, extending their 
wanderings far beyond any limits to which we 
might confine their territorial possessions. These 
Midianites, like the other tribes and nations who 
had a common origin with them, were highly 
hostile to the Israelites. In conjunction with the 
Moabites, they designedly enticed them to idol- 
atry as they approached Canaan (Num. xxxi. 2, 
5; xxv. 6, 14-18); on which account Moses at- 
tacked them with a strong force, killed all their 
fighting men, including their five princes or emirs, 
and made the women and children captives 
(Num. xxxi.). The account of the spoil con- 
firms the view which we have taken of the semi- 
nomade position of the Midianites — namely, 

675.000 sheep, 72,000 beeves, 61,000 asses, 

32.000 persons. This was only the ; prey,’ or 
live stock ; but besides this there was a great 
quantity of ( barbaric pearl and gold,’ in the 
shape of ‘ jewels of gold, chains, and bracelets, 
rings, ear-rings, and tablets.’ 

Some time after the Israelites obtained pos- 
session of Canaan, the Midianites had become so 
numerous and powerful, that, for seven successive 
years, they made inroads into the Hebrew territory 
in the time of harvest, carrying off* the fruits and 
cattle, and desolating the land. At length Gi- 
deon was raised up as the deliverer of his country, 
and his triumph was so complete that the Israel- 
ites were never more molested by them (Judg. 
vi. 1-7 ; vii. ; viii.). Their mode of invasion in 
a vast horde for this purpose, and at the time of 
in-gathering, corroborates the view we have taken 
of the essentially nomade character of these Mi- 
dianites ; and, in the account of the spoil, we have 
an indication of c camels,’ which were alone ne- 
cessary in addition to the former list to stamp 
their character (Judg. viii. 26 ; comp. Isa. lx. 6). 
Here also there is the same display of personal 
ornament which was noticed on the former oc- 
casion : — c Golden ear-rings, ornaments, collars, 
purple raiment that was on the kings of Midian, 
and chains that were about their camels’ necks.’ 
To this victory there are subsequent allusions in 
the sacred writings (Ps. lxxxiii. 10, 12; Isa. ix. 
4 ; x. 6) ; but the Midianites do not again appear 
in sacred or profane history. 

MIGDOL (VlT3t? ; Sept. Mcryc^ceAos, McvySoj- 
A 6v), a place between which and the Red Sea the 
Israelites were commanded to encamp on leaving 
Egypt (Exod. xiv. 2; Num. xxxiii. 7) [Exo- 
dus]. The name, which means a tower , appears 
to indicate a fortified place. In Jer. xliv. 1 ; 
xlvi. 14, it occurs as a city of Egypt, and it 
would seem to have been the last town on the 
Egyptian frontier, in the direction of the Red Sea : 
hence * fromMigdol to Sycne,’ in Ezek. xxix. 10 ; 
xxx. 6. 

MIGRON (fn?fc? ,* Sept. McrySwi/), a town 
which, from the historical indications, must have 
been south or south-west of Ai, and north of Mirli- 
nias (Isa. x. 28). From Michmas northward a 
narrow valley extends out of and at right angles 
with that which has been identified as the pass of 
Michmas [Michmas]. The town of Migron seems 
to have been upon and to have commanded the pass 
through this valley, but its precise situation has 
not been determined. Saul was stationed at the 
further side of Gibeah, 6 under a pomegranate-tree 
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which is by Migron 5 (1 Sam. xiv. 2), when Jo- 
nathan performed his great exploit at Michmas; 
and this is to be explained on the supposition that 
Migron was on the border, towards Michmas, of 
the district to which Gibeah gave its name. 
MILCOM. [Moloch.] 

MILE (plXiou). This word is only mentioned 
in Matt. v. 41, where Christ says, 4 If any one 
compel thee to go with him one mile, go with him 
two.’ The mile was originally (as its derivation 
from mille, 4 a thousand/ implies) a Roman mea- 
sure of 1000 geometrical paces ( passus ) of 5 
feet each, and was therefore equal to 5000 Roman 
feet. Taking the Roman foot at 11*6496 English 
inches, the Roman mile would be 16 IS English 
yards, or 142 yards less than the English statute 
mile. By another calculation, in which the foot 
is taken at 11*62 inches, the mile would be little 
more than 1614 yards. The number of Roman 
miles in a degree of a large circle of the earth is very 
little more than 75. The most common Latin term 
for the mile is mille 2^cissuuyn , or only the initials 
M.P. ; sometimes the word passuum is omitted. 
The Roman mile contained 8 Greek stadia (see 
Smith’s Diet . of Greek ancl Row. Antiq ., art. 
4 Milliare ’). The Greek stade hence bore the 
same relation to the Roman mile which the Eng- 
lish furlong does to the English mile : and it is 
indeed usual with the earlier writers on Biblical 
geography to translate the Greek 4 stade ’ into the 
English 4 furlong/ in stating the measurements of 
Eusebius and Jerome. As the measurements of 
these writers are often cited in the present work, 
it is necessary to remember that their mile is 
always the Roman mile. 

MILETUS (MiAtjtos), a city and seaport of 
Ionia in Asia Minor, about thirty-six miles south 
of Ephesus. St. Paul touched at this port on his 
voyage from Greece to Syria, and delivered to the 
elders of Ephesus, who had come to meet him 
there, a remarkable and affecting address (Acts 
xx. 15-38). Miletus was a place of considerable 
note, and the ancient capital of Ionia and Caria. 
It was the birth-place of several men of renown — 
Thales, Timotheus, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Democritus (Pomp. Mela, i. 17 ; Diog. Laert. Vit. 
Philosoph . pp. 15, 88, 89, 650). Ptolemy (Geog. 
v. 2) places Miletus in Caria by the sea, and it 
is stated to have had four havens, one of which 
was capable of holding a fleet. It was noted 
for a famous temple of Apollo, the oracle of which 
is known to have been consulted so late as the 
fourth century (Apollodorus, De Orig. Deor . iii. 
130). There was, however, a Christian church in 
the place ; and in the fifth, seventh, and eighth 
centuries we read of bishops of Miletus, who were 
present at several councils (Magdeburg, Hist. 
Eccles . ii. 192; iv. 86; v. 3 ; vii. 254; viii. 4). 
The city fell to decay after its conquest by the 
Saracens, and is now in ruins, not far from the 
spot where the Meander falls into the sea. The 
site bears, among the Turks, the name of Melas. 

Some take the Miletus where Paul left Trophi- 
mus sick (2 Tim. iv. 20) to have been in Crete, 
and therefore different from the above ; but there 
seems no need for this conclusion. 

MILK. The Hebrew word for milk, D/H 
chalab , is from the same root as 3*?n chclcb , 
4 fatness/ and is properly restricted to new milk, 
there being a distinct term, ilXpn cheniah, for 


milk when curdled. Milk, and the preparations 
from it, butter and cheese, are often mentioned in 
Scripture. Milk, in its fresh state, appears to 
have been used very largely among the Hebrews, 
as is usual among people who have much cattle, 
and yet make but sparing use of their flesh for 
food. The proportion which fresh milk held 
in the dietary of the Hebrews, must not, however, 
be measured by the comparative frequency with 
which the word occurs ; because, in the greater 
number of examples, it is employed figuratively, 
to denote great abundance, and in many instances 
it is used as a general term for all or any of the 
preparations from it. 

In its figurative use, the word occurs some- 
times simply as the sign of abundance (Gen. 
xlix. 12; Ezek. xxv. 4; Joel iii. 18, &c.); but 
more frequently in combination with honey — 
4 milk and honey’ being a phrase which occurs 
about twenty times in Scripture. Thus a rich and 
fertile soil is described as a 4 land flowing with 
milk and honey which, although usually said of 
Palestine, is also applied to other fruitful coun- 
tries, as Egypt (Num. xvi. 13). This figure is 
by no means peculiar to the Hebrews, but is 
frequently met with in classical writers. A 
beautiful example occurs in Euripides ( Bacch . 
142). Hence its use to denote the food of children. 
Milk is also constantly employed as a symbol of 
the elementary parts or rudiments of doctrine (1 
Cor. iii. 2; Heb. v. 12, 13); and from its purity 
and simplicity, it is also made to symbolize the 
unadulterated word of God (1 Pet. ii. 2; comp. 
Isa. Iv. 1). 

In reading of milk in Scripture, the milk of 
cows naturally presents itself to the mind of the 
European reader; but in Western Asia, and es- 
pecially among the pastoral and semi-pastoral 
people, not only cows, but goats, sheep, and camels, 
are made to give their milk for the sustenance of 
man. That this was also the case among the 
Hebrews, may be clearly inferred even from the 
slight intimations which the Scriptures afford. 
Thus we read of 4 butter of kine, and milk of 
sheep’ (Deut. xxxii. 14); and in Prov. xxvii. 27, 
the emphatic intimation, 4 Thou shalt have goats’ 
milk for food,’ seems to imply that this was con- 
sidered the best for use in the simple state. 
4 Thirty milch camels’ were among the cattle 
which Jacob presented to his brother Esau (Gen. 
xxxii. 15), implying the use of camels’ milk. 

The word for curdled milk (n^ftfl) is always 
translated 4 butter ’ in the Authorized Version. 
It seems to mean both butter and curdled milk, 
but most generally the latter ; and the context 
will, in most cases, suggest the distinction, which 
has been neglected by our translators. It was 
this curdled milk, highly esteemed as a re- 
freshment in the East, that Abraham set before 
the angels (Gen. xviii. 8), and which Jael gave 
to Sisera, instead of the water which he asked 
(Judg. v. 25). In this state milk acquires a 
slightly inebriating power, if kept long enough. 
Isaiah vii. 22, where it is rendered 4 butter,' is the 
only text in which the word is coupled with 
4 honey/ ancl there it is a sign of scarcity, not of 
plenty, as when honey is coupled with fresh milk. 
It means that there being no fruit or grain, the 
remnant would have to live on milk and honey ; 
and, perhaps, that milk itself would be so scarce, 
that it would be needful to use it with economy ; 
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and hence to curdle it, as fresh milk cannot be 
preserved for chary use. Although, however, this 
word properly denotes curdled milk, it seems also 
to be sometimes used for milk in general (Deut. 
xxxii. 14; Job xx. 15; Isa. vii. 15). 

The most striking Scriptural allusion to milk 
is that which forbids a kid to be seethed in its 
mother's milk, and its importance is attested hy 
its being thrice repeated (Exod. xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 
26; Deut. xiv. 21). There is, perhaps, no pre- 
cept of Scripture which has been more variously 
interpreted than this, and we may state the most 
remarkable views respecting it: — 1. That it 
prohibits the eating of the foetus of the goat as 
a delicacy : but there is not the least evidence that 
the Jews were ever attached to this disgusting 
luxury. 2. That it prevents the kid to he killed 
till it is eight days old, when, it is said, it might 
subsist without the milk of its mother. 3. This 
ground is admitted by those who deduce a further 
reason from the fact, that a kid was not, until the 
eighth day, tit for sacrifice. But there appears 
no good reason why a kid should be described as 
‘ in its mother’s milk,’ in those days, more than 
in any other days of the period during which it is 
suckled. 4. Others, therefore, maintain that the eat- 
ing of a sucking kid is altogether and absolutely 
prohibited. But a goat suckles its kid for three 
months, and it is not likely that the Jews were 
so long forbidden the use of it for food. No 
food is forbidden but as unclean, and a kid 
ceased to be unclean on the eighth day, when it 
was fit for sacrifice; and what was fit for sacri- 
fice could not be unfit for food. 5. That the 
prohibition was meant to prevent the dam and 
kid from being slain at the same time. But this 
is forbidden with reference to the goat and other 
animals in express terms, aiul there seems no 
reason why it should be repeated in this remarkable 
form with reference to the goat only. 6. Others 
understand it literally, as a precept designed to 
encourage humane feelings. But, as Michael is 
asks, how came the Israelites to hit upon the 
strange whim of boiling a kid in milk, and just 
in the milk of its own mother? 7. Still, under- 
standing the text literally, it is possible that this 
was not a common act of cookery, but an idola- 
trous or magical rite. Maimonides, in his More 
Ncvochim , urges this opinion. He says, i Flesh 
eaten with milk, or in milk, appears to me to have 
been prohibited, not only because it afiords gross 
nourishment, but because it savoured of idolatry, 
some of the idolaters probably doing it in their 
worship, or at their festivals ; and I am the more 
inclined to this opinion from observing that the 
law, in noticing this practice, does so twice, im- 
mediately after having spoken of the three great 
annual feasts (Exod. xxiii. 17, 19; xxxiv. 23, 
26). “ Three times in the year all thy males 

shall appear before the Lord God Thou 

shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk.” As if 
it had been said, “ When ye appear before me in 
your feasts, ye shall not cook your food after the 
manner ot the idolaters, who are accustomed to 
this practice.” This reason appears to me of great 
weight, although I have not yet been able to find 
it in the Zabian books.’ This is confirmed by 
an extract which Cudworth ( Discouy'ses concern- 
ing the True Notion of the Lord's Supper , 
p. 30) gives from an ancient Karaite commentary 
on the Pentateuch. 6 It was a custom of the 


ancient heathen, when they had gathered in all 
their fruits, to take a kid, and boil it in the 
dam’s milk, and then in a magical way to go 
about and besprinkle with it all their trees, and 
fields, and gardens, and orchards, thinking that 
by this means they should make them fructify, 
and bring forth more abundantly the following 
year.’ Some such rite as this is supposed to be 
the one interdicted by the prohibition. This 
opinion is supported hy Spencer (Dc Lcgibus 
Ilcbr. ii. 9, sec. 2), and has been advocated by 
Le Clcrc, Dathe, and other able writers. It is 
also corroborated by the addition in the Samaritan 
copy, and in some degree by the Targum. The 
former has ‘ For he who doth this is like a man 
who sacrificeth an abomination, and it is a tres- 
pass against the God of Jacob and the latter, 

‘ O my people, house of Israel, it is not lawful 
for you to boil or eat flesh and milk mixed 
together, lest my wrath be enkindled, and I boil 
your products, corn and straw, together. 5 8. 
Michaelis, however, advances a quite new opinion 

of his own. He takes it for granted that 
rendered ‘ seethe,’ may signify to roast as well as 
to boil, which is hardly disputable; that the kid’s 
mother is not here limited to the real mother, but 

applies to any goat that has kidded ; that, nSn here 
denotes not milk but butter ; and that the precept 
is not restricted to kids, but extends not only to 
lambs (which is generally granted), but to all 
other not forbidden animals. Having erected 
these props, Michaelis builds upon them the con- 
jecture, that the motive of the precept was to en- 
dear to the Israelites the land of Canaan, which 
abounded in oil , and to make them forget their 
Egyptian butter . Moses, therefore, to prevent 
their having any longing desire to return to that 
country, enjoins them to use oil in cooking their 
victuals, as well as in seasoning their sacrifices 
(Mosaisches Recht , pt. iv. p. 210). This is in- 
genious, but it is open to objection. The postu- 
lates cannot readily be granted ; and if granted, 
the conclusion deduced from them is scarcely 
just, seeing that, as Geddes remarks, ‘ there was 
no need nor temptation for the Israelites to return 
to Egypt on account of its butter, when they 
possessed a country that flowed with milk and 
honey’ ( Critical Remarks , p. 257). 

Butter is not often mentioned in Scripture, and 
even less frequently than our version would sug- 
gest ; for, as already intimated, the word HXftn 
chemah , must sometimes be understood of curdled 
milk. Indeed, it may be doubted whether it de- 
notes butter in any place besides Deut. xxxii. 
14, 6 butter of kine,’ and Prov. xxx. 33, 6 the 
churning of milk bringeth forth butter,’ as all 
the other texts will apply better to curdled milk 
than to butter. Butter was, however, doubtless, 
much in use among the Hebrews, and we may be 
sure that it was prepared in the same manner as 
at this day among the Arabs and Syrians. The 
milk is put into a large copper pail over a slow 
fire, and a little leben or sour milk (the same as 
the curdled milk mentioned above), or a portion 
of the dried entrails of a lamb, is thrown into it. 
The milk then separates, and is put into a goat- 
skin bag, which is tied to one of the tent poles, 
and constantly moved backwards and forwards 
for two hours. The buttery substance then coagu- 
lates, the water is pressed out, and the butter put 
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into another skin. In two days the butter is again 
placed over the fire, with the addition of a quan- 
tity of burgoul (wheat boiled with leaven, and dried 
in the sun), and allowed to boil for some time, 
during which it is carefully skimmed. It is 
then found that the burgoul has precipitated all 
the foreign substances, and that the butter remains 
quite clear at the top. This is the process used 
by the Bedouins, and it is also the one employed 
by the settled people of Syria and Arabia. The 
chief difference is, that in making butter and 
cheese the townspeople employ the milk of cows 
and buffaloes, whereas the Bedouins, who do not 
keep these animals, use that of sheep and goats. 
The butter is generally white, of the colour and 
consistence of lard, and is not much relished by 
English travellers. It is eaten with bread in 
large quantities by those who can afford it, not 
spread out thinly over the surface, as with us, 
but taken in mass with the separate morsels of 
bread. 

Cheese has been noticed under its proper head. 

MILL ; Sept. /iv\ 77). The mill for 

grinding corn had not wholly superseded the 
mortar for pounding it in the time of Moses. 
The mortar and the mill are named together 
in Num. xi. 8. But fine meal, that is, meal 
ground or pounded fine, is mentioned so early as 
the time of Abraham (Gen. xviii. 6) : hence 
mills and mortars must have been previously 
known. The mill common among the Hebrews 
differed little from that which is in use to this 
day throughout Western Asia and Northern 
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Africa. It consisted of two circular stones two 
feet in diameter, and half a foot thick. The lower 

is called the ‘nether millstone,’ fl'lHlfl !"6 q 
J ob xli. 16 (24), and the upper the ‘rider/ 
(Judg. ix. 53 ; 2 Sam. xi. 21). The former 
was usually fixed to the floor, and had a slight 
elevation in the centre, or in other words, was 
slightly convex in the upper surface. The upper 


stone had a concavity in its under surface fitting 
to, or receiving, the convexity of the lower stone. 
There was a hole in the top, through which the 
corn was introduced by handfuls at a time. 
The upper stone had an upright stick fixed in it 
as a handle, by which it was made to turn upon 
the lower stone, and by this action the com was 
ground, and came out at the edges. As there 
were neither public mills nor bakers, except the 
king's (Gen. xl. 2 ; Hos. vii. 4-8), each family 
possessed a mill ; and as it was in daily use, it 
was made an infringement of the law for a person 
to take another’s mill or mill-stone in pledge 
(Deut. xxiv. 6). On the second day, in warm 
climates, bread becomes dry and insipid ; hence 
the necessity of baking every day, and hence also 
the daily grinding at the mills early in the 
morning. The operation occasions considerable 
noise, and its simultaneous performance in a 
great number of houses or tents forms one of the 
sounds as indicative of an active population in 
the East, as the sound of wheel carriages is in the 
cities of the West. This sound is alluded to in 
Scripture (Jer. xxv. 10; Rev. xviii. 22, 23). 
The mill was, as now, commonly turned by two 
persons, usually women, and these, the work 
being laborious, the lowest maid-servants in the 
house. They sat opposite each other. One took 
hold of the mill-handle, and impelled it half way 
round ; the other then seized it, and completed 
the revolution (Exod. xi. 5; Job xxxi. 10, 11 ; 
Isa. xlvii. 2; Matt. xxiv. 41). As the labour 
was severe and menial, enemies taken in war 
were often condemned to perform it (Judg. xvi. 
21 ; Lam. v. 13). (Jahn, Biblisckes Archceol. 
ix. 139.) It will be seen that this millstone does 
not materially differ from the Highland quern ; 
and is, indeed, an obvious resource in those 
remote quarters, where a population is too thin 
or too scattered to afford remunerative employ- 
ment to a miller by trade. In the East this trade 
is still unknown, the hand-mill being in general 
and exclusive use among the corn-consuming, 
and the mortar among the rice-consuming, nations. 
[Bread.] 

MILLENNIUM. This word is not found in 
Scripture ; but as it refers to ideas supposed to 
be founded in Scripture, a slight notice of it is 
required. The word denotes the term of a thousand 
years, and, in a theological sense, that thousand 
years mentioned in Rev. xx. 2, 3, 4, 6 ; during 
which Satan is there described as being bound, 
Christ as reigning triumphant, and the saints as 
living and reigning with him. The doctrine in- 
volved in this view is usually called Millennarian- 
ism, but in ecclesiastical history more usually 
CJiiliasni , from the Greek word c a thousand.’ 

As the world was made in six days, and as, ac- 
cording to Vs. xc. 4, ‘a thousand years are as one 
day 5 in the sight of God, so it was thought the 
world would continue in the condition in which 
it had hitherto been for 6000 years ; and as the 
Sabbath is a day of rest, so will the seventh 
period of a thousand years consist of this mil- 
lennial kingdom, as the close of the whole earthly 
state. 

The Jews supposed that the Messiah at his 
coming would reign as king upon the earth, and 
would reside at Jerusalem, the ancient royal 
city. The period of his reign they thought 
would be very long, and it was therefore put 
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down as a thousand years, which was at first 
understood only as a round number. This period 
was conceived by the Jews as a sort of golden 
age to the earth, and every one formed such a 
picture of it as agreed with his own disposition, 
and with the views concerning the highest felicity 
which were dictated by the degree of intellectual 
and moral culture to which lie had attained. 
YV ith many these views were very low, being con- 
fined to sensual delights, while others entertained 
better and more pure conceptions of that happy 
time (Wetstein, Comment . in Rev. xxii. 2; 
Knapp, Christ . Theolog., translated by Leonard 
Woods, Jun. D.D., § 151). 

This notion was taken up by many of the 
Judaizing Christians : Jesus had not yet appeared 
as an earthly king, and these persons were un- 
willing to abandon an expectation which seemed 
to them so important. They therefore allowed 
themselves to hope for a second advent of Christ 
to establish an earthly kingdom, and to this they 
transferred most if not all of that which in their 
unconverted state they had expected of the first, 
lhe apostles generally seem to have entertained 
this notion till after the ascension of Christ and 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, whereby they 
were instructed in the higher verities and myste- 
ries of the Gospel : but that they then abandoned 
it, and expected no other coming of Christ than 
that at the judgment of the world, appears clear 
from 1 Cor. xv. and other passages. The fact 
that these Jewish notions had taken deep root in 
the minds of many Christians, even in the aposto- 
lical age, is however manifest from 1 Thess. iv. 13, 
fiej. v., and 2 Thess. ii. 

From this explanation, Eusebius must be un- 
derstood with some limitation, when he alleges 
that the doctrine ‘ took its rise from Pap i as (a 
disciple of St. John), a man of slender judg- 
ment; but the antiquity of the man prevailed 
with many to be of that opinion, particularly 
with Irenaeus’ (Hist. Ecclcs. iii. 39). This seems 
to mean, not that Papias was the first to entertain 
the opinion, but the first to advance and advo- 
cate it in writing. It, however, occurs in the 
Epistle of Barnabas (cli. xv.), which, whatever 
view be formed of its genuineness, is evidence 
for the opinions of the age in which it was 
written. In the second century the opinion seems 
to have been all hut universally received in the 
orthodox churches, and is as plainly produced in 
the writings of Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, and Ter- 
tullian, as afterwards in those of Cyprian and 
Lac tan ti us. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory view of the 
opinions on this subject which many sincere, 
pious, and even well-instructed early Christians 
deemed themselves warranted in entertaining, is 
that which Semisch has collected out of the 
writings of Justin Martyr. After the lapse of 
the appointed time, which the prophet Daniel 
had foretold, Justin expected the visible return of 
Christ to earth. The prophets, he affirms, fore- 
told two advents (irapovaLai). One had al- 
ready taken place. In that Christ appeared as 
a sufferer, in a mean and despised form, dis- 
honoured, and at last crucified. It will be 
otherwise at his second appearing. Christ will 
then visit the earth in splendour and glory, on the 
clouds of heaven, and surrounded by tin' angelic 
hosts, as the judge of mankind. In the very 


place where he was crucified, his murderers will 
recognise him whom they pierced, and all the 
tribes shall mourn, tribe by tribe, the men apart, 
and the women apart (Apol. i. 52. p. 74 ; Dial, 
c . Tryph. xxxi. p. 128 : xl. p. 137). But before this 
advent takes place Elias will come (Dial. c. 
Tryph. xlix. p. 145), agreeably to the prophecy in 
Mai. iv. 5 ; also the man of apostacy and iniquity, 
who will utter blasphemies against the Most High, 5 
and commit outrages against the Christians, must 
precede the re-appearance of the Son of Man. 
This vvill soon happen, for already the adversary 
is at the door (Dial. c. Tr. xxxii. p. 129). The 
immediate object of this return of Christ is the 
erection of the Millennial kingdom (Dial. Ji. 147). 
Christ, Justin says, will come again, in order to 
make a new heaven and new earth, to reign as 
king over Salem, and to shine in Jerusalem as an 
unchangeable light. The fallen city will be 
restored, changed, and beautified ; all the saints, 
that is, believing Christians, will rise from the 
dead, and be assembled in Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land, in order to take possession of it, 
there to receive the eternal and unchangeable 
blessings promised to them, and to rejoice in 
communion with Christ. Justin dwells with 
deep emotion on this hope. It was in his esteem 
a sacred fire, at which he kindled afresh hia 
Christian faith and practice. That this hope (in 
its pure millennarian character and extent) might 
possibly be vain, never entered his thoughts. He 
believed that it was supported by Scripture. He 
expressly appealed to the New Testament Apoca- 
lypse, and from such passages in the Old Testa- 
ment as Isa. lxv. 22 (in connection with Gen. ii. 
17, and v. 5, and Ps. xc. 4), he deduced the mil- 
lennial period (Dial. Ixxxi. 17S sq.). How could 
he doubt it ? As to the specific mode in which 
he conceived that hope, he held the mean between 
the gross materialism with which the Ebionites 
(Jerome, Comment . in Jes. lxv. 20; lxvi. 20; in 
Zech. xiv. 9), Papias (Adv. IJteres. v. 33 ; Euseb. 
Hist. Eccles. iii. 39), Irenaeus (Adv. Ilceres. v. 
53), and Lactantius (Inslit. Divin . vii. 14) ex- 
plained it; and the spiritualizing in which Bar- 
nabas (Epist. c. 15) and Tertullian (Adv. Marc. 
iii. 24) indulged. He certainly expected physical 
enjoyments, and believed that Christ would eat 
and drink with the members of his kingdom 
(Dial. c. Tr. Ii. 147). But he denied the con- 
tinuance of the sexual functions, being assured 
from Luke xx. 31, that those who rose again 
would 4 neither marry nor be given in marriage, 
but he as the angels’ (Dial. Ii. p. 157); and de- 
picted the state of the elect under the personal reign 
of Christ as one of blissful unchangeahleness, re- 
pose, and exemption from pain. Tims he says, * At 
his glorious advent Christ will in every way con- 
found those who have hated him and unrighteously 
apostatized from him; hut his own people he will 
bring to enjoy repose, and fulfil all their expecta- 
tions’ (Dial. exxi. p. 21 i). And in another 
passage, 1 Whoever is faithful to the doctrine of 
Jesus, him will Christ raise from the dead at his 
second advent, and make him immortal, un- 
changeable, and free from all sorrow’ (Dial. lxix. 
j). 108). At the close of the thousand years of 
the personal reign, to enjoy which the saints only 
were to be raised, Justin expected that the general 
and final resurrection of all the dead would take 
place; but this being the term of the millennial 
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period we need not proceed with him further 
(Semisch, Justin Martyr, his Life, Writings, 
and Opinions, translated by J. E. Ryland, Edinb. 
1843, ii. 370-376). 

This millennial doctrine may be regarded as 
generally prevalent in the second century. Origen, 
in the third century, was the first who wrote in 
opposition to it, and who gave a different and 
allegorical interpretation of the texts of Scripture 
on which the Cliiliasts rested their opinion. The 
anti-materialism of the Alexandrian school neces- 
sarily led to this opposition. Clement does not 
once allude to it, and Origen strenuously opposed 
it. And this opposition was effectual ; for Ori- 
gen's pupil, Dionysius (a.d. 223-248), bishop of 
Alexandria, may be regarded as having com- 
pletely put down in the Eastern church, by per- 
sonal argument and by his work tt tp\ iirayyeMwi/, 
the doctrine which his master had attacked. 
(Knapp, Christ Theolog . 6 154, 2; Gieseler, 
Eccles. Hist, ch. iii. § 61, 62, 64). 

The blow thus given was followed up in the 
Latin churches by Augustine, Jerome, and others. 
Dionysius had been answered by Apollonaicus, 
and the answer so far satisfied the Latin churches, 
that it was still the prevailing opinion in them 
when Jerome wrote. This great man opposed 
the Cliiliasts with characteristic energy. ‘ If,’ 
says he, ‘ we understand the revelation lite- 
rally, we must Judaize; if spiritually, as it is 
written, we shall seem to contradict many| of 
the ancients, particularly the Latin, Tertullian, 
Victorious, Lactantius, and the Greeks, espe- 
cially Irenseus, bishop of Lyons, against whom 
Dionysius, bishop of the church of Alexandria, 
wrote a curious piece deriding the fable of a 
thousand years, the terrestrial Jerusalem adorned 
with gold and precious stones, rebuilding the 
temple, bloody sacrifices, sabbatical sect, circum- 
cision, marriages, lyings-in, nursing of children, 
dainty feasts, and servitude of the nations : and, 
again, after this, wars, armies, triumphs, and 
slaughters of conquered enemies, and the death 
of the sinner a hundred years old. Him Apol- 
lonarius answered in two volumes, whom not only 
men of his own sect, but most of our oxen people 
likewise, follow in this point. So it is no hard 
matter to foresee what a multitude of persons I 
am like to displease’ (Hieron. In Es . ii. 18; In 
Proem., pp. 477, 478). 

The outward prosperity which the church at- 
tained under Constantine and his successors 
seems to have done quite as much as the argu- 
ments of these fathers, in putting down a doc- 
trine which had been cherished as a source of 
consolation to a suffering and martyr church ; 
and during the invasions of the northern nations, 
and the deluge of disasters which flowed in upon 
the empire, speculation was overborne, and the 
minds of Christians were absorbed by the com- 
motion of the times, and the evils endured by 
them or impending over them. In the age of 
darkness which succeeded, scarcely a vestige of 
millennarian doctrine is to be traced ; but in the 
ferment produced in men's minds by the Re- 
formation, it was turned up in Germany by 
Miincer and his followers, who wished to esta- 
blish the earthly kingdom of Christ by fire and 
sword. Hence Luther and Melancthon set them- 
selves against the doctrine with great zeal and 
earnestness (vide Angsb. Confess., art. 18). But 


it was afterwards reproduced in England by the 
Fifth Monarchy men, who were disposed to carry 
their notions to the like extremities of infatuation. 
The writings of the learned Joseph Mede, in the 
seventeenth century, contributed much to revive 
the ancient doctrine as a speculative opinion ; 
and individual writers have, from that time to 
this, sent forth their speculations, advocating sub- 
stantially the same views. More especially, within 
the last ten or fifteen years, the subject has ac- 
quired anew a considerable degree of prominence, 
and has given rise in England to an animated 
controversy, which is at this day dividing the 
ranks of biblical scholars and theologians. 

Dionysius, the ancient opponent of the mil- 
lennial doctrine, perceiving that his antagonists 
derived their chief arguments and illustrations 
from the Apocalypse, took upon him to deny that 
that book was written by St. John. 

The modern opponents of the opinion seldom 
take this ground ; but allege that the Apocalypse 
(xx. 1-8) does not speak of Christ as reigning 
visibly and bodily upon the earth, but of his 
spiritual dominion, resulting from the spread of 
Christianity, when it shall at length be univer- 
sally diffused throughout the earth — a kingdom 
which shall last a thousand years, here used as a 
round number to denote many centuries, or a long 
period. A modified expectation and hope, founded 
substantially on this latter view, sometimes ex- 
hibits itself in high-toned feeling and flowing lan- 
guage, which might be taken for downright chili- 
asm, and which has, indeed, caused many ancient 
writers to be set down as millennarians, who cer- 
tainly would have refused the designation. On 
the other hand, the progress of this doctrine is 
not to be estimated by the number of those 
who adopt the name as a distinctive title. 
Believers in the doctrine, and advocates of it, 
have been, and are still, found among all deno- 
minations ; and the number of the gifted and 
holy men by whom it has been entertained, and 
to whom it has been a well-spring of hope and 
comfort, entitles it to the respectful consi- 
deration even of those who deem it erroneous 
as a speculative opinion. When soberly en- 
tertained, there is nothing in it contrary to 
Christian grace ; and it may safely be placed 
among the notions on which Christians may al- 
lowably differ. Neander, in his account of this 
doctrine ( [Kirehengesch ., b. i., abth. 3, sec. 1090), 
suggests the important caution, that we should 
not allow ourselves, through disgust at the extra- 
vagant visions of enthusiasts about the millennium, 
to decide against that which we are really justified 
in hoping and expecting as to the future exten- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ. As the Old Tes- 
tament contains an intimation of the things in the 
New, so Christianity contains an intimation of a 
higher order of things hereafter, which it will be the 
means of introducing ; but faith must necessarily 
come before sight. The divine revelations enable 
us to see a little now and then of this higher order, 
but not enough to form a complete picture. As 
prophecy is always obscure until its fulfilment, 
so must be the last predictions of Christ re- 
specting the destiny of his church, until the en- 
trance of this higher order. 

The doctrine is entertained with shades of 
difference so numerous, that it is difficult to define 
its characteristics beyond the great leading point 
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— that Christ shall again come in person to live 
and reign with his saints a thousand years upon 
the earth. The formal tenets of the millennarians, 
as a sect, do not materially differ from the no- 
tions already defined from Justin Martyr. In the 
most recent account of these tenets (Rupp's His- 
tory of the Religions Denominations of the 
United States , 1844), in which the articles are 
written by members of the bodies described, an 
expectation of the restoration of antediluvian 
longevity during the millennial period, is deduced 
from Isa. lxv. 20, ‘The child shall die a hundred 
years old,’ coupled with ver. 23, ‘ As the days 
of a tree, are the days of my people;’ ‘which,’ 
says the writer, ‘ according to the best testimony, 
is from 800 to 1000 years in Palestine,’ as if the 
ages of trees did not vary with the species, and 
as if trees of the same species were not of the 
same age in Palestine as in other countries. The 
same writer is certainly in error, in alleging that 
millennarianism was the doctrine of the Reformers 
and their successors, till Whitby ‘introduced into 
the Protestant church a system of spiritualizing 
the prophecies to such an extent, as to leave little 
to be anticipated in relation to the personal reign 
of David’s greater son on the throne of his father 
David, as king of Zion.’ 

On a topic so fruitful of controversy, it is im- 
possible to enumerate all the writers upon it. 
The following are among those which have fallen 
under our notice : — Tibbechon,‘t Hist. Chiliasmi , 
1667 ; Mede, Works , p. 603, sqq. ; Whitby, 
Treat, on the True Millenium ; Dauhez, Perpet. 
Comment, on Revel., 1720; Gill, Serm. on the 
Glory of the Chur eh , 1752 ; Corrodi, Krit . 
Geseh . d. Chiliasmus, 1781-1783 ; Gregoire, 
Hist, des Seetes Reliy ., ii. 333, sqq. ; Pogue, 
Disc, on the Millenium; Noel (Gerard), En- 
quiry into the Prospeets of the Christian 
Chureh ; Anderson, Apoloy . for Mitten . Doet ., 
Glasg. 1830 ; Irving, Leet. on the Revelat ., 
1831 ; Greswell, Exposition of the Parables , 
1831-5; Pigou, The Millennium, 1837 ; Mitten - 
iarism Unseriptural , 1838; Jefferson, The Millen- 
nium, 1810; Bush, The Millenium, Salem (N.S.), 
1842. Several American writers on the subject, 
little known in this country, are enumerated in 
Rupp's Reliy . Denominations, p. 519. 

MILLET. [Dociian.] 

MILLO (XlWp ; Sept. &Kpa). This word de- 
notes 4 fulness,’ and is applied to a mound or ram- 
part, probably as being filled up with stones or 
earth. Hence it is the name given to 

1. Part of the citadel of Jerusalem, probably 

the rampart (2 Sam. v. 9 ; 1 Kings ix. 15, 24 ; 
xi. 27 ; 1 Chron. xi. 8 ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 5). In 
the last of these texts, where David is said to have 
restored or fortified Millo ‘of’ (not ‘ in ’) the city 
of David, the Sept, has rb rrjs irdAeoos, 

‘the fortification of the city of David.’ 

2. The fortress in Shechem. ‘ All the men of 
Shechem, and all that dwelt in the house of Millo 
that is, in the castle or citadel (Judg. ix. 6, 20). 

MINISTER, one who acts as the less (from 
minus or minor) or inferior agent, in obedience 
or subservience to another, or who serves, officiates, 
&c., as distinguished from the master, mayister 
(from mayis ), or superior. The words so trans- 

luted in the Old Testament, are m'd’D and 

: t : - : 


(CliaUl.), and in the New, ololkovos , A eirovpyds, 
and vTT 7 ]p€T 7 ]s. 1. m^D, ‘ Moses and his mi- 
nister Joshua’ (Exod. xxiv. 13); Sept, napea- 
t 7]icu)s oLVTcp ; Aquila and Symm. 6 Aeirovpyis 
avrov; comp. Exod. xxxiii. 11 (Sept. Oepdiroou 
’ly](rovs)', Num. xi. 28 ; Josh. i. 1 (Sept, vtt ovpybs 
M oovarj ; Alex, Airovpyos). This Hebrew word 
is clearly distinguished from which is the 

more comprehensive term for servant (1 Kings 
x. 5), ‘Solomon's servants and ministers,’ where 
the Sept, reads iraibooi/ for the former, and Aei- 
rovpyccj/ for the latter. It is applied to Elisha as 
minister to Elijah, 2 Kings vi. 15 (Sept. A eirovp- 
yds) ; comp. 2 Kings iii. 11; 1 Kings xix. 21. 
Persons thus designated sometimes succeeded to 
the office of their principal, as did Joshua and 
Elisha. The word is applied to the angels, 
Ps. ciii. 21 (Aeirovpyoi) ; comp. Ps. civ. 4 ; Heb. 
i. 7 ; and see Stuart’s Comment, in loe . Both 
the Hebrew and Sept, words are applied to the 
Jews in their capacity as a sacred nation, ‘ Men 
shall call you the ministers of our God’ (Isa. lxi. 
6) ; to the priests (Jer. xxxiii. 21 ; Ezek. xliv. 11 ; 
xlv. 4 ; Joel i. 9). The Greek word is continued 
in the same sense in Luke i. 23, and applied to 
Christian teachers, Acts xiii. 2; Rom. xv. 16; 
and to Christ, Ileb. viii. 2; to the collectors of 
the Roman tribute, in consequence of the divine 
authority of political government, ‘ they are God's 
ministers’ (AeLrovpyoi). It was applied by the 
Athenians to those who administered the public 
olfices (\tiTovpyiai) at their own expense (Boeckli, 
Staatshaush. der Athener. i. 480 ; ii. 62; Potter’s 


Gr. Ant. i. 85. 2. (Chald.), Ezra vii. 24, 

‘ministers’ of religion, \eirovpyo?s (comp. {rta, 
ver. 19), though lie uses the word in the 

same sense, eh. viii. 17. 3. The word dia/coros, 

‘minister,’ is applied to Christian teachers, 1 Cor. 
iii. 5; 2 Cor. iii. 6 ; vi. 4; xi. 23; 1 Thess. iii. 
2; to false teachers, 2 Cor. xi. 15; to Christ, 
Rom. xv. 8, 16; Gal. ii. 17; to heathen magis- 
trates, Rom. xiii. 4 ; in all which passages it has 
the sense of a minister, assistant, or servant in 
general, as in Matt. xx. 26 ; but it means a par- 
ticular sort of minister, ‘a deacon,’ in Philip, i. 1 ; 
1 Tim. iii. 8, 12. The term didnoroc denotes 
among the Greeks a higher class of servants than 
the douAoi (Athen. x. 192; B. comp. Xen. L c. 
Buttm. Lexic . i. 220; comp. Matt. xxii. 13, and 
Sept, for m^D, Esth. i. 10 ; ii. 2 ; vi. 3). 4. vttt?- 

perrjs is applied to Christian ministers, Luke i. 2; 
Acts xxvi. 16 ; 2 Cor. iv. 1. Josephus calls Moses 
t by inrrjpeTTjv 0eou, Antiq. iii. 1. 4. Kings aie 
so called in Wisd. vi. 4. The word denotes, in 
Luke iv. 20, the attendant in a synagogue who 
handed the volume to the reader, and returned it 
to its place. In Acts xiii. 5 it is applied to 
‘John whose surname was Mark, in his capa- 
city as an attendant or assistant on Barnabas 
and Saul. It primarily signifies an under- 
rower on board a galley, ot the class who used 
the longest oars, and consequently performed the 
severest duty, as distinguished from the OpavW^s, 
the rower upon the upper bench of the three, 
and from the ol vavrai, sailors, or the <?7nj3aTcu, 
marines (Dem. 1209. 11. 1 1; comp, also 1208. 
20: 1214. 23; 1216. 13; Pol. i. 25.3): hence 
in general a hand, agent, minister, attendant, Ax. 

J. V. 1). 


MINCII A, the Hebrew name of the bloodless 
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offerings (meal, cakes, &c.) presented in the 
Temple [Offerings]. 

MINNI. [Armenia.] 

MINNITH (IV30), a town in the country of 
the Ammonites (Judg. xi. 33), celebrated for the 
excellence of its wheat, which was exported to the 
markets of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 17). It still existed 
in the age of Eusebius, four R. miles from Hesh- 
bon, on the road to Philadelphia (Onomast, in 
Maco/ 40 ). The Sept, seem to have found difficulty 
in this name. In Judg. xi. 33 they substitute the 
name of the Arnon, and in Ezek. xxvii. 17 they 
render it by pvpou, ‘myrrh/ 

MINT. [Heduosmon.] 

MIRACLES. God sees fit to carry on his 
common operations on established and uniform 
principles. These principles, whether relating to 
the physical or moral world, are called the laws 
of nature . And by the laws of nature the most 
enlightened philosophers and divines have under- 
stood the uniform plan according to which , or 
the uniform manner in which , God exercises his 
power throughout the created universe . Or it 
may be said, the laws of nature are the uniform 
method in which the powers or active principles, 
which God has imparted to created things, called 
second^ or secondary causes , operate and produce 
their effects. Or, according to the language of 
some, the laws of nature are the uniform manner 
in which events come to pass, or, in which action 
and the results of action among created beings 
take place. It is evident that various powers and 
properties belong to the things which are made, 
and are inherent in them, and that nothing in 
the creation, whether material or spiritual, would 
be what it is without those powers and properties. 
But we know that the existence of things, with 
their several powers and properties, was, at first, 
owing to the operation of divine power, and that 
their continued existence is owing to the same 
cause. 

The above-mentioned uniform method of di- 
vine operation is evidently conducive to the most 
important ends. It manifests the immutable 
wisdom and goodness of God, and, in ways too 
many to be here specified, promotes the welfare 
of Ins creatures. Without the influence of this 
uniformity, rational beings would have no effectual 
motive to effort, and the affairs of the universe, 
intelligent and unintelligent, would be in a state 
of total confusion. And this general fact may 
be considered as a sufficient reason why God, in 
the common course of his providence, has adopted 
a uniform method of operation in preference to 
any other. 

But if, in conducting the affairs of his great 
empire, God sees, in any particular case, as good 
a reason for a deviation from this uniform order, 
as there is generally for uniformity , that is, if 
the glory of his attributes and the good of his 
creatures require it — and no one can say that 
such a case may not occur — then, unquestionably, 
the unchangeable God will cause such a devia- 
tion ; in other words, will work miracles : — 
miracles being effects which are produced, or 
events which take place, in a manner not con- 
formed to the common laws of nature, and which 
cannot be accounted for according to those laws. 
In the case supposed, if God should not depart 
from his usual course, and work miracles, lie 


would not show the same regard as he ordinarily 
does to his own glory and the good of his crea- 
tures. On the condition, then, here supposed, 
there is a strong and decided presumption in 
favour of miraculous operations ; and it would 
contradict our best views of the immutable per- 
fection of God, to suppose that they will not take 
place. 

It is admitted that no man, apart from the 
knowledge of facts, could ever, by mere reason- 
ing, have arrived at a confident belief, that the 
conjuncture supposed would certainly occur. 
But to us, who know that mankind are so de- 
praved and wretched, and that the efforts of 
human wisdom to obtain relief have been in vain, 
the importance of a special divine interposition 
is very apparent. And being informed what the 
plan is, which a merciful God has adopted for 
our recovery to holiness and happiness, and being 
satisfied that this plan, so perfectly suited to the 
end in view, could never have been discovered 
by man, and never executed, except by a divine 
dispensation involving miracles, we conclude, 
that the introduction of a new and miraculous 
dispensation was in the highest degree an honour 
to God and a blessing to the world. It is clear 
that man could not have been saved without it. The 
divine government proceeding according to the 
original law of justice, would have left no hope 
for transgressors. If man is to be saved, there 
must be a departure from the original laws of a 
moral government. There must be a new dis- 
pensation, and that new dispensation must be 
made known to man ; because, without knowing 
it, man could not enjoy its benefits. The work 
of saving a lost world cannot be accomplished 
while the world remains wholly ignorant of the 
grace which saves. But the requisite knowledge 
can never be reached by any of our natural 
faculties, and never communicated to us by any 
thing in creation. It must come from God, and 
that in an extraordinary manner. Now God is 
able, if he please, by a supernatural influence, to 
impart the requisite knowledge directly to every 
human being. But this mode of imparting know- 
ledge would itself be miraculous, as it would be 
entirely beyond what any human mind would be 
capable of in the use of ordinary means. But it 
is manifest that such a mode of imparting know- 
ledge is not in fact the mode which God has 
chosen, and that it would not be well suited to 
the ends of divine wisdom. The method of 
divine appointment, as set forth in the sacred 
volume, is that of making a revelation to a num- 
ber of individuals, who are to write and publish 
it for the benefit of the world. This revelation to 
individuals is made in such a manner as renders 
it certain to their minds, that the revelation is 
from God. But how can that revelation be made 
available to others? It will not answer the pur- 
pose for those who receive it merely to declare 
that God has made such a revelation to them, and 
authorized them to proclaim it to their fellow 
creatures. For how shall we know that they are 
not deceivers? Or if their character is such as 
to repel any suspicion of this kind, how shall we 
know that they are not themselves deceived, — as 
it is no uncommon thing for a man, even a good 
man, to be misled by enthusiastic impressions, or 
in some other way? How shall we come to feel 
entire confidence in the truth and divine au- 
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thoiity ol what individuals say has been revealed 
to them from God ? Have we not a right, nay, 
are we not bound in duty, to ask for evidence? 
Rut what evidence will sullice? The reply is 
obvious. The revelation, in order to be of use to 
us, as it is to those who receive it directly from 
God, must not only be declared by them to us, 
but must have a divine attestation. In other 
words, those who declare it to 11s must show, 
by some incontestable proof, that it is from God. 
Such proof is found in a miracle. If an event 
takes place which we know to be contrary to the 
laws ot nature, we at once recognise it as the 
special act of him who is the God of nature, and 
who alone can suspend its laws, and produce 
effects in another way. The evidence of a direct 
interposition of God given in this way is irresist- 
ible. No man, no infidel, could witness an ob- 
vious miracle, without being struck with awe, 
and recognising the finger of God . What would 
become of the scepticism of a Hume or a Voltaire, 
should he go to the grave where a father or brother 
had been buried for years, and see him wake up 
to life and come forth at the word of a divine 
messenger { W hat will become of his scepticism, 
when he himself, after having slept in death 
thousands of years, shall rise from the dead, and 
shall see others rise around him? In a miracle, 
God works, and shows us his hand, speaks, and 
causes us to hear his voice, as plainly as if he 
should instantly, before our astonished eyes, 
create a new sun in the expanse of heaven, or in 
a voice as loud as thunder should speak distinct 
and intelligible words in our ears. 

In respect to the subject before us, there is a 
manifest and wide difference between a miracle 
and any event which is referable to the laws of 
nature. Let a man come to us and say, that 
such a doctrine has been made known to him by 
special revelation. It may properly be our first 
inquiry, whether the doctrine referred to, for ex- 
ample, the deity of Christ, or the truth of the 
Newtonian philosophy, is supported by other 
evidence. If so, we receive it on the ground of 
that other evidence, not because he tells us that it 
was revealed to him. But suppose that there is 
no other evidence, and that if we receive it, we 
must receive it on the ground of his declaration. 
We look then for evidence that his declaration is 
true. We say to him, prove that you are a pro- 
phet sent from God, and that this doctrine has 
been revealed to you from above. He under- 
takes to give the proof required, and he says, the 
Hudson river, or the Danube, which is now liquid, 
shall, to a considerable depth, become a solid 
mass, before the end of January ; and thus my 
claim to a special revelation shall be confirmed. 
We reply to him,— why not make it a solid mass 
now in the midst of summer? And why not 
fieeze up a river in the torrid zone? A man who 
has had no revelation can do all that you under- 
take. He may say, he will bring about a total 
eclipse of the sun at such a time (having found 
out the right time). We tell him to bring about 
such an eclipse in the old of the moon , and we 
will yield to his pretensions. 

It is clear that no event, which can be ac- 
counted for on natural principles, can prove a 
supernatural interposition, or contain a divine 
attestation to the truth of a prophet’s claim. But 
when we look at an event which cannot lie traced 


to the laws of nature, and is clearly above them, 
such as the burning of the wood upon the altar 
in the case of Elijah s controversy with the false 
prophets, or the resurrection of Lazarus, we 
cannot avoid the conviction, that the Lord of 
heaven and earth does, by such a miracle, give 
his testimony, that Elijah is his prophet, and that 
Jesus is the Messiah. The evidence arising from 
miracles is so striking and conclusive, that there 
is no way for an infidel to evade it, but to deny 
the existence of miracles, and to hold that all the 
events called miraculous may be accounted for 
according to the laws of nature. 

Hume arrays uniform experience against the 
credibility of miracles. But the shallow sophistry 
of his argument has been fully exposed by Camp- 
bell, Paley, and many others. We inquire what 
and how much he means by uniform experience . 
Does he mean his own experience? But because 
he has never witnessed a miracle, does it follow 
that others have not ? Does he mean the uniform 
experience of the greater part of mankind? But 
how does he know that the experience of a smaller 
part has not been different from that of the 
greater part ? Does lie mean, then, the uniform 
experience of all mankind in all ages? How 
then does his argument stand? He undertakes 
to piove that no man has ever witnessed or ex- 
perienced a miracle, and his real argument is, 
that no one has ever witnessed or experienced it. 
In other words, to prove that there has never been 
a miracle, lie asserts that there never has been a 
miracle. 1 his is the nature of his argument — 
an instance of petitio principii , which a man 
of Hume’s logical powers would never have 
resorted to, had it not been for In's enmity to 
religion. 

If it is said that the ordinary experience of 
mankind . in general contradicts the idea of a 
miracle, it is said without due consideration. 
The experience or testimony of any number of 
men cannot be regarded as contradictory to the 
experience or testimony of other men, unless the 
experience or testimony of both parties relate to 
the same event, and to the same place and time 
of its occurrence. Ten thousand Romans might 
have said that no such thing as the murder of 
Julius Caesar had ever taken place within their 
observation or experience, and their testimony 
might have been true ; but how would their tes- 
timony have contradicted the testimony of those 
who witnessed the fatal deed of his murderers? 
There is no contradiction between two witnesses, 
or two sets of witnesses, if the testimony of both 
may be true. Suppose two men testify before a 
court of justice, that, at such a time, naming the 
hour and the minute, and in such a room, naming 
the very part of the room, they saw a man murder 
his father by stabbing him. Now let three other 
men come forward and testify that they often saw 
the father and son together, but never witnessed 
any act of violence on the part of the son. Here 
is no contradiction of testimonies ; for both may 
be true. But let the three witnesses testify that 
they were present at the very time and place re- 
ferred to; that they saw the father and son to- 
gether in the room, and the part of the room men- 
tioned by the two witnesses; that the son had no 
instrument in his hand; and that the father was 
attacked suddenly with apoplexy, and died in 
the arms of his son. Here you have contradic- 
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tory testimonies, and both cannot be true. The 
testimony of all generations antecedent to the time 
of Christ, that they had never seen a man who 
had been dead and buried for some days, raised 
to life by a word of command; and the testi- 
mony of the greater part of the Jewish nation at 
that time, that they had seen no such thing as the 
resurrection of Lazarus, would not have contra- 
dicted the testimony of the few who declared that 
they were present and witnessed his resurrection. 
The truth of the former testimonies would not 
have disproved the truth of the last. So much 
for the argument of Hume. After all, he seems 
to admit that a miracle may be credible, if it is 
not wrought in favour of religion ; whereas it 
would have been much nearer the truth, had he 
said, a miracle is credible, if it is wrought in 
favour of religion. 

The miraculous events recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, particularly those which took place in the 
times of Moses and Christ, have all the marks 
which are necessary to prove them to have been 
matters of fact, and worthy of full credit, and to 
distinguish them from the feats of jugglers and 
impostors. This has been shown very satisfac- 
torily by Leslie, Paley, Douglas, and many 
others. These miracles took place in the most 
public manner, and in the presence of many wit- 
nesses ; so that there was opportunity to subject 
them to the most searching scrutiny. Good men 
and bad men were able and disposed to examine 
them thoroughly, and to prove them to have been 
impostures, if they had been so. Why did not 
the scribes and pharisees and rulers, who were so 
full of zeal against the religion of Jesus, adopt 
the most natural and effectual means of prevent- 
ing its growing influence? Why did they not 
bring Jesus and his disciples to a fair trial before 
a proper tribunal, and prove them to be de- 
ceivers ? 

A large number of men, of unquestionable 
honesty and intelligence, constantly affirmed that 
the miracles took place before their eyes. And 
some of these original witnesses wrote and pub- 
lished histories of the facts, in the places where 
they were alleged to have occurred, and near the 
time of their occurrence. In these histories it 
was openly asserted that the miracles, as de- 
scribed, were publicly known and acknowledged 
to have taken place; and this no one took upon 
him to contradict, or to question. Moreover, 
many persons who stood forth as witnesses of 
these miracles passed their lives in labours, dan- 
gers, and sufferings, in attestation of the accounts 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of their 
belief of the truth of those accounts ; and, from 
the same motive, they voluntarily submitted to 
new rules of conduct ; while nothing like this is 
true respecting any other pretended miracles (see 
Paley’s Evidences ). Paley attaches great im- 
portance, and that very justly, to these positions ; 
and he says he should believe in the reality of 
miracles in any other case, if attended with the 
circumstances which distinguished the miracles 
of Christ. And if any one calls assent to such 
evidence credulity, it is incumbent on him to 
produce examples in which the same evidence 
has turned out to be fallacious. 

In comparing the evidence for Christian mi- 
racles with that which can be offered in favour 
of any other miracles, it is proper, as the same 


author shows, to layout of the case such accounts 
as the following : — 

1. It is proper to lay out of the case such 
accounts of supernatural events as are written a 
long time after their alleged occurrence. On 
this principle, we may at once set aside the 
miraculous story of Pythagoras, the fables of the 
heroic ages, a great part of the accounts of 
Popish saints, and the miracles of Apollonius 
Tyanaeus. And this circumstance is shown to be 
of special value in regard to the history of Ig- 
natius Loyola. His life, written by a companion 
of his, who was one of the order of the Jesuits, 
was published about fifteen years after his death. 
The author of this biography, so far from ascrib- 
ing miracles to Ignatius, states the reasons why 
he was not invested with any such power. About 
sixty years after, the Jesuits, wishing to exalt the 
character of their founder, began to attribute to 
him a catalogue of miracles, which could not 
then be distinctly disproved, and which those who 
ruled in the church were disposed to admit upon 
the slightest evidence. 

2. We may lay out of the case accounts pub- 
lished in one country of what passed in a distant 
country, without any proof that such accounts 
were received or known at home.’ It is greatly 
in favour of Christianity that the history of 
Christ was first published, and his church first 
planted in the place where he lived, and wrought 
miracles, and died. But most of the miracles of 
Apollonius Tyanaeus are related to have been per- 
formed in India ; while we have no evidence that 
the history of those miracles was ever published, 
or that the miracles were ever heard of, in India. 
This matter is satisfactorily treated by Douglas 
in his Criterion . 

3. We ought to lay out of the case transient 
rumours . On the first publication of any story, 
unless we are personally acquainted with the fact 
referred to, we cannot know whether it is true or 
false. We look for its confirmation, its increas- 
ing notoriety, and its permanency, and for subse- 
quent accounts in different forms, to give it sup- 
port. In this respect the miracles recorded in 
Scripture are presented before us in the most 
favourable light. 

4. We lay out of the case what may be called 
naked history , — history found merely in a book, 
unattended with any evidence that the accounts 
given in the book were credited and acted upon 
at the time when the events are said to have oc- 
curred, and unsupported by any collateral or 
subsequent testimony, or by any important vi- 
sible effects. We see here „ what singular advan- 
tage attends the history of the miracles of Christ. 
That history is combined with permanent Chris- 
tian institutions ; with the time and place, and 
circumstances of the origin and progress of the 
Christian religion, as collected from other history ; 
with its prevalence to the present day; with the 
fact of our present books having been received by 
the advocates of Christianity from the first ; with 
a great variety of subsequent books referring to 
the transactions recorded in the four Gospels, and 
containing accounts of lire effects which flowed 
from the belief of those transactions — those subse- 
quent books having been written with very differ- 
ent views, c so disagreeing as to repel the suspicion 
of confederacy, and yet so agreeing as to show 
that they were founded in a common origin.’ 
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5. We lay out of the case stories of super- 
natural events upon which nothing depends, and 
in which no interest is involved — stories which 
require only an indolent assent, and which pass 
from one to another without examination. How 
different are the accounts of the miracles of 
Christ] Those accounts, if true, decided the 
most momentous questions upon which the im- 
mortal mind can fix. Who could be indifferent 
and careless in such a case as this? Whoever 
entertained the account of these miracles, whether 
Jew or Gentile, could not avoid the following 
reflection : c If these things be true, I must sur- 
render the principles in which I have been brought 
up, the religion in which my fathers lived and 
died/ And who would do this? Who would 
give up his most favourite opinions, and his for- 
mer way of life, and adopt new rules, and new 
habits, and a new course of conduct, and en- 
counter the severest sufferings, upon a mere idle 
report, or, indeed, without the most serious con- 
sideration, and the fullest conviction of the truth 
of the history in which he confided? 

6. We lay aside all those events which can be 
accounted for by a heated imagination, false per- 
ception, momentary insanity, or any other natural 
principle. Now, although we may, in some 
cases, be in doubt, whether the events which take 
place can be resolved into the common powers 
of nature, no doubt can remain as to the princi- 
pal miracles of Christ. If a person born blind 
is, by a word, restored to sight, or a man un- 
questionably dead restored to life, or if a con- 
version takes place, with the accompanying cir- 
cumstances and the permanent consequences of 
that of Paul, we are sure that the event must be 
ascribed to a supernatural cause. 

It appears, then, that after the various classes 
of events above-mentioned have been excluded, 
the miracles recorded in Scripture remain, with 
all the characteristics of supernatural events, 
showing the special presence and extraordinary 
agency of God, and containing his direct testi- 
mony in favour of the doctrines to which they 
refer. Hence we see the propriety and the per- 
fect conclusiveness of the appeal which Jesus 
often made to his works as proof of his Messiah- 
ship : ‘ The works that I do in my Father's name, 
they bear witness of me again, c The works 
that I do, bear witness of me, that the Father has 
sent me.’ These miraculous works were as really 
a divine attestation to the Messiahship of Jesus, 
as that voice which God uttered from heaven, 
c This is my beloved Son, hear ye him.’ 

It has been a long agitated question, whether 
miracles have ever been wrought, or can be con- 
sistently supposed to be wrought, by apostate 
spirits . 

It is sufficient to say here, that it would be 
evidently inconsistent with the character of God 
to empower or to suffer wicked beings to work mi- 
racles in support of falsehood. Miracles, sup- 
posing them not to be wrought at random, but to 
contain a divine attestation, must go to support 
the truth. Neither wicked beings nor good 
beings can overwork them in such a manner that 
they shall avail to give countenance to error, 
and thus nullify the clearest and most striking 
evidence which can be given in support of the 
truth of a special divine communication. Ba- 
laam was a real prophet ; that is, he was endued 


with supernatural knowledge, and enabled to pre- 
dict the good which was to come upon the people 
of God. His supernatural foresight availed to 
make known the truth — as really so as though he 
had been a good man. Yea, the divine testi- 
mony in that case was attended with one peculiar 
advantage, namely, that Balaam was constrained 
by divine influence to pronounce a blessing upon 
Israel against both his interest and his inclina- 
tion. And if wicked spirits in the time of Christ 
had power to produce preternatural effects upon 
the minds or bodies of men, and if those effects 
are to be ranked among real miracles (which, 
however, we do not affirm), still the end of mi- 
racles is not contravened. For those very opera- 
tions of evil spirits were under the control of 
divine providence, and were made in two ways 
to subserve the cause of Christ. First ; they fur- 
nished an occasion, as doubtless they were de- 
signed to do, for Christ to show his power over 
evil spirits, and, by his superior miracles, to give 
anew proof of his Messiahship. Secondly; the 
evil spirits themselves were constrained to give 
their testimony, that Jesus was the Christ, the 
Holy One of Israel — a very dillerent matter from 
what it would have been if they had declared that 
Jesus was an impostor, and had undertaken to 
support their declaration by supernatural works. 

Instead, therefore, of attempting to prove ab- 
solutely, as some writers have done, that evil 
spirits have never had power, and never been per- 
mitted, in any case, to do supernatural works, 
we shall content ourselves with saying, that God 
has never given them power, and never per- 
mitted them to do such works in such circum- 
stances , and in such a manner , as to support error, 
or in any way to discredit divine truth. This 
being the case, it will not detract at all from the 
weight of the testimony which God gives by mi- 
racles to the truth of any supernatural revelation, 
if, in some instances, he should see fit to empower 
evil spirits to do miraculous works for the same 
holy ends — thus making use of the agency of 
evil spirits, as well as of good men, to promote the 
cause of righteousness and truth. 

As to the time when the miraculous dispensa- 
tion ceased, we can only remark, that the power 
of working miracles, which belonged pre-emi- 
nently to Christ and his apostles, and, in inferior 
degrees, to many other Christians in the aposto- 
lic age, subsided gradually. After the great 
object of supernatural works was accomplished 
in the establishment of the Christian religion, 
with all its sacred truths, and its divinely ap- 
pointed institutions, during the life of Christ and 
his apostles, there appears to have been no farther 
occasion for miracles, and no satisfactory evidence 
that they actually occurred. 

If the inquiry is made, whether in the future 
advancement of Christ's kingdom and the con- 
version of Jews and Gentiles, miraculous inter- 
positions are to boexpccted, our reply is, that this 
must be referred entirely to the sovereign wisdom 
of God. It does, indeed, seem quite evident, 
that the grand design and appropriate influence 
of miracles have been already realized in the 
confirmation of the truth and authority of the 
Christian religion. And it has become more and 
more evident, that the Gospel may be propagated, 
and men in all circumstances converted, by the 
power of divine truth, and the renewing of the 
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Holy Spirit, without any resort to miracles. 
From tiiese and other considerations we very na- 
turally infer, that the recurrence of a miraculous 
dispensation is not required in order to the com- 
pletion of the Saviour’s work ; still it is not for 
us to decide this point. As Christians, we ought 
to keep in remembrance that God’s ways are not 
as our ways, and to cherish such a state of mind, 
that if God should at any time see fit, for the glory 
of his name and the salvation of men, to repeat 
the wonderful works which he wrought in former 
days, or to perform any other unquestionable 
miracles, we may not turn away from them in 
sullen unbelief, but may hail them as precious 
tokens of God's special favour, and evidences of 
his gracious design to give new success to the 
Gospel, and an enlargement and prosperity never 
before experienced to the kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace. — L. W. 

MIRIAM (DHD, bitterness; Sept. M apidjx\ 
Josephus. M apidfiyr})) sister of Moses and Aaron, 
and supposed to be the same that watched % her 
infant brother when exposed on the Nile ; in which 
case she was probably ten or twelve years old at 
the time (Exod. ii. 4, sq.). When the Israelites 
left Egypt, Miriam naturally became the leading 
woman among them. She is called 6 a prophetess’ 
(Exod . xv. 20). After the passage of the Red'Sea, 
she led the music, dance, and song, with which 
the women celebrated their deliverance (Exod. xv. 
20-22). The arrival of Moses’ wife in the cam}) 
seems to have created in her an unseemly dread 
of losing her inlluence and position, and led her 
into complaints of and dangerous reflections upon 
Moses, in which Aaron joined. For this she was 
smitten with leprosy, and, although healed at the 
intercession of Moses, was excluded for seven 
days from the camp (Num. xii.; Deut. xxiv. 9). 
Her death took place in the first month of the 
fortieth year after the Exodus, at the encampment 
of Kadesh-barnea (Num. xx. 1), where her 
sepulchre was still to be seen in the time of 
Eusebius. 

MIRROR (HfcOb, Exod. xxxviii. 8; 

Job xxxii. 8). In the first of these passages the 
mirrors in the possession of the women of the 



Israelites, when they quitted Egypt, are described 
as being of brass ; for 4 the laver of brass, and the 
foot of it,’ are made from them. In the second, 
the firmament is compared to 6 a molten mirror/ 
In fact, all the mirrors used in ancient times were 
of metal ; and as those of the Hebrew women 
in the wilderness were brought out of Egypt, they 
were doubtless of the same kind as those which 
have been found in the tombs of that country, 
and many of which now exist in our museums 
and collections of Egyptian antiquities. These 
are of mixed metals, chiefly copper, most care- 
fully wrought and highly polished ; and so ad- 
mirably did the skill of the Egyptians succeed 
in the composition of metals, that this substitute 
for our modern looking-glass was susceptible of a 
lustre which has even been partially revived at 
the present day in some of those discovered at 
Thebes, though buried in the earth for so many 
centuries. The mirror itself was nearly round, 
and was inserted in a handle of wood, stone, or 
metal, the form of which varied according to 
the taste of the owner (see Wilkinson's Ancient 
Egyptians , iii. 384-386). 

MISHAEL, one of the three companions of 
Daniel, who were cast into the burning furnace 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and were miraculously de- 
livered from it (Dan. iii. 13-30). The Chaldsean 
name was Mesliech (Dan. i. 7). 

MISHPAT, a fountain in Kadesh [see Ka- 
desh]. 

MISHNAH. [Talmud.] 

MISREPHOTH-MAIM (D?» T\)Sr\WQ ; 
Sept. M a(T€peO Me/upw/naL/n), a place or district 
near Sidon (Josh. xi. 8 ; xiii. 6). The name means 
4 burnings of water,’ which Kimchi understands 
of warm baths ; but more probably it means 
burnings by or beside the water — either lime 
kilns or smelting furnaces situated near water 
(Gesenius). 

MITE (AeVro*'), a small piece of money, two 
of which made a Kodpdj/rr]s, a quadrans — four of 



the latter being equal to the Roman as . The as 
was of less weight and value in later than in early 
times. Its original value was 3*4 farthings, and 
afterwards 2| farthings. The latter was its 
value in the time of Christ, and the mite being 
one-eighth of that sum, was little more than one- 
fourth of an English farthing. It was the smallest 
coin known to the Hebrews (Luke xii. 59). 

MITHCAH, one of the encampments of the 
Israelites [Wandering]. 

MITYLENE (MiTuA^rj), the capital of the 
isle of Lesbos, in the JEgean Sea, about seven miles 
and a half from the opposite point on the coast of 
Asia Minor. It was a well-built town, but un- 
wholesoniely situated (Vitruv. De Architect . i. 6). 
It was the native place of Pittacus, Thcophanes, 
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Theophrastus, Sappho, Alescus, and Diophanes. 
St. Paul touched at Mitylene in his voyage from 
Corinth to Judina (Acts xx. 14). It does notap- 
pear that any Christian church was established at 
this place in the apostolic age. No mention is 
made of it in ecclesiastical history until a late 
period ; and in the second century heathenism was 
so rife in Mitylene that a man was annually sacri- 
ficed to Dionysus. In the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries, we, however, find bishops of 
Mitylene present at several councils (Magdeburg, 
Hist. Rccles . Cent . ii. 195; v. G; vi. 6; vii. 4, 
253, 254 ; vih.G). Mitylene still exists, and lias 
given its name, in the form of Mytilni, to the 
whole island ; but it is now a place of no import- 
ance. 

MIZPAH (HBVP i Sept. M atr<rri<pd). The word 
signifies a watch-tower , and is the name of several 
towns and places in lofty situations whether fur- 
nished with a watch-tower or not. 

1. MIZPAH, a town or city in Gilead (Judg. 
x. 17 ; xi. 11, 34 ; IIos. v. 1). The place origi- 
nated in the heap of stones set up by Laban, and 
to which he gave his name (Gen. xxxi. 49). 
Some confound this with the Mizpeh of Gilead in 
Judg. xi. 29 ; but it is better to distinguish them 
[Mizpeii 3]. 

2. MIZPAH, a city of Benjamin, where the 
people were wont to convene (Josh, xviii. 26 ; 
Judg. xx. 1, 3; xxi. 1; 1 Sam. vii. 5-1G ; x. 
17, sq.). It was afterwards fortified by Asa, to 
protect the borders against the kingdom of Israel 
(1 Kings xv. 22; 2 Chron. xvi. G). In later times 
it. became the residence of the governor under the 
Chaldmans (Jer. xl. G, sq. ; comp. Neh. iii. 7, 
15, 19). In one place the name occurs with e , 
Mizpeh (ilipyp). Its position is nowhere men- 
tioned in Scripture or by Josephus; but It could 
not have been far from Ramah, since king Asa 
fortified it with materials taken from that place; 
and that it was situated on an elevated spot is 
clear from its name. There are two such high 
points, which in these respects might correspond 
with the site of Mizpalr. One is Tell el-Ful 
(Bean-hill), lying about an hour’s journey south 
of Er- Ram (Ramah), towards Jerusalem. It is 
high, and overlooks the eastern slope of the moun- 
tains, and has upon it the remains of a large 
square tower ; but there is no trace of a former 
city upon or even around the hill. The other 
point is at the present village of Neby Samwil 
(Prophet Samuel), which, although somewhat 
distant from Er-Ram, is a higher and more import- 
ant station than the other. On these grounds Dr. 
Robinson (. Researches , ii. 144) inclines to regard 
this as the probable site of Mizpah, especially as 
in 1 Macc. iii. 4G it is described as ‘over against 
Jerusalem,’ implying that it was visible from that 
city, which is true of Neby Samwil, but not of 
Tell el-Ful. This Neby Samwil is the place 
which it has been usual to identify with Ramah ; 
but this on sufficient probability has been removed 
to Er-Ram, leaving Neby Samwil vacant for the 
present appropriation. This last place is now a 
poor village, seated upon the summit of an ele- 
vated ridge. It contains a mosque, now in a state 
of decay, which, on the ground of the apparently 
erroneous identification with Ramah, is regarded 
by Jews, Christians, and Moslems, as the tomb of 
Samuel. This mosque was once a Latin church, 


built in the form of a cross, upon older founda- 
tions, and probably of the time of the Crusaders. 
There are few houses now inhabited, but many 
traces of former dwellings. By the map of Dr. 
Robinson this place is about four miles and a half 
N.N.W. from Jerusalem. 

MIZPEH (HBVP). This name has the same 
meaning and application as Mizpah, and is borne 
by several places mentioned in Scripture. 

1. MIZPEH, a town in the plains of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 38). Eusebius and Jerome identify it 
with a place which, in their time, bore the name 
of Mapha, on the borders of Eleutberopolis south- 
ward, on the road to yElia or Jerusalem. 

2. MIZPEH, the place more usually called 
Mizpah, in the tribe of Benjamin, is once called 
Mizpeh (Josh, xviii. 2G) [Mizpah 2]. 

3. MIZPEH OF GILEAD, through or by 
which Jephthah passed in his pursuit of the Am- 
monites (Judg. xi. 29). Some think it the same 
with Mizpah 1 ; and it is possibly the same with 
the Ramath-mizpeh of Josh. xiii. 26. 

4. MIZPEH, a valley in the region of Leba- 
non (Josh. xi. 8; comp. xi. 3). 

MIZRAIM (D1VP ; Sept. MetrpouV), or land 
of Mizraim, the name by which, in Scripture, 
Egypt is generally designated, apparently from 
its having been peopled by Mizraim, the son 
of Ham (Gen. x.). This ancient title is still 
preserved in Misr, the existing Arabic name of 
the country [Egypt], 

MNASON (Mpaow), an ‘ old disciple,’ with 
whom St. Paul lodged when at Jerusalem in 
a.d. 58 (Acts xxi. 16). He seems to have been 
a native of Cyprus, but an inhabitant of Jeru- 
salem, like Joses and Barnabas. Some think 
that he was converted by Paul and Barnabas 
while at Cyprus (Acts xiii. 9); but the designa- 
tion ‘an old disciple,’ has more generally in- 
duced the conclusion that he was converted by 
Jesus himself, and was perhaps one of the seventy. 

MOAB (Dtfifr, semen patris ; Sept. Mcoa/3), 
son of Lot and Ins eldest daughter (Gen. xix. 
30-38). He was born about the same time with 
Isaac, and became the founder of the Moabites. 

MOABITES, a tribe descended from Moab 
the son of Lot, and consequently related to the 
Hebrews (Gen. xix. 37). Previous to the exodus 
of the latter from Egypt, the former, after ex- 
pelling the original inhabitants, called 
Emims (Gen. xiv. 5 ; Deut. ii. 11), had possessed 
themselves of the region on the east of the Dead 
Sea and the Jordan, as far north as the river 
Jabbok. But the northern, and indeed the finest 
and best, portion of the territory, viz. that ex- 
tending from the Jabbok to the Arnon, had pissed 
into the hands of the Amorites, who founded there 
one of their kingdoms, with Heshbon for its ca- 
pital (Num. xxi. 26). Og had established an- 
other at Rushan. Hence at the time of the 
exodus the valley and river Arnon constituted 
the northern boundary of Moab (Num. xxi. 13; 
Judg. xi. 18; Joseph. Antiq. iv. 5. 1). As the 
Hebrews advanced in order to take possession of 
Canaan, they did not enter the proper territory 
of the Moabites (Deut. ii. 9; Judg. xi. 18), but 
conquered the kingdom of the Amorites (a Ca- 
naanitish tribe), which had formerly belonged to 
Moab; whence the western part, lying along the 
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Jordan, . frequently occurs under the name of 
3SOD ‘ plains of Moab’ (Deut. i. 5 ; xxix. 

1). The Moabites, fearing the numbers that were 
marching around them, showed them at least no 
kindness (Deut. xxiii. 3) ; and their king (Balak) 
hired Balaam to utter prophetic curses, which, 
however, were converted into blessings in his 
mouth (Num. xii. sq.). The Gadites now took 
possession of the northern portion of this territory, 
which th e Amor ites had wrested from the Moabites, 
and established themselves there ; while the Reu- 
benites settled in the southern part (Num. xxxii. 
34 ; comp. Josh, xiii., which, however, differs some- 
what in the designation of particular towns). 

We see the first hostilities breaking out in the 
beginning of the period of the Judges, when the 
Hebrews had been for a long time tributary to the 
Moabites, but threw off their yoke under Ehud 
(Judg. iii. 12-30). Towards the end of this period, 
however, peace and friendship were restored, mu- 
tual honours were reciprocated (as the history of 
Ruth shows), and Moab appears often to have 
afforded a place of refuge to outcasts and emi- 
grant Hebrews (Ruth i. 1 ; comp. 1 Sam. xxii. 

3, 4; Jer. xl. 11 ; Isa. xvi. 2). After Saul had 
waged successful war against them (1 Sam. xiv. 
47), David made them tributary (2 Sam. viii. 
2, 12; xxiii. 20). The right to levy this tribute 
seems to have been transferred to Israel after the 
division of the kingdom ; for upon the death of 
Ahab (about b.c. S96), they refused to pay the 
customary tribute of 100,000 lambs and as many 
rams (2 Kings i. 1 ; iii. 4 ; comp. Isa. xvi. 1). 
Jehoram (b.c. 896), in alliance with Judah and 
Edom, sought indeed to bring them back to their 
subjection. The invading army, after having 
been preserved from perishing by thirst through 
the intervention of Elisha, defeated the Moabites 
and ravaged the country ; but, through the strange 
conduct of the king, in offering up in sacrifice his 
son [Mesh a], were induced to retire without com- 
pleting the object of the expedition. The Moabites 
deeply resented the part which the king of Judah 
took in this invasion, and formed a powerful con- 
federacy with the Ammonites, Edomites, and 
others, who marched in great force into Judaea, 
and formed their camp at Engedi, where they fell 
out among themselves and destroyed each other 
through the special interposition of Providence, in 
favour of Jehoshaphat and his people (2 Kings iii. 

4, sq. ; comp. 2 Chron. xx. 1-30) [Elisha; Je- 
horam; Jehoshaphat]. Under Jelioash (b.c. 
849) we see them undertake incursions into the 
kingdom of Israel, and carry on offensive war 
against it (2 Kings xiii. 20). 

Though the subsequent history of Israel often 
mentions the Moabites, yet it is silent respecting 
a circumstance which, in relation to one passage, 
is of the greatest importance, namely, the re- 
conquest of the territory between the Arnon and 
the Jabbok, which was wrested from the Moabites 
by the Amorites, and afterwards of the territory 
possessed by the tribes of Reuben and Gad. This 
territory in general we see, according to Isa. xvi., 
in the possession of the Moabites again. Even Selah, 
the ancient capital of the Edomites, seems like- 
wise, from Isa. xvi. 1, to have belonged to them, 
at least for a time. The most natural supposition 
is that of Reland ( Palcestina , p. 720), Paulus 
(Claris, p. 110), and Rosenmiiller (in loc .), that, 
after the carrying away of those tribes into cap- 


tivity, the Moabites occupied their territory ; as it 
is expressly stated (Jer. xlix. 1-5) that the Amorites 
intruded themselves into the territory of the cap- 
tive Gadites, as the Edomites did in respect to the 
Jews at a later period (Joseph. De Bell . Jud . v. 
79). The tribes of Reuben and Gad were not, 
however, as is commonly supposed, first carried 
away after the destruction of Samaria (b.c. 722) 
by Shalmaneser (2 Kings xviii. 9, 10), but, accord- 
ing to l Chron. v. 26, by Pul and Tiglathpileser 
certainly, and perhaps (for the account is some- 
what indefinite) in the earliest campaign against 
Meriahem, b.c. 774 (2 Kings xv. 19), and Pekah, 
b.c. 741 (2 Kings xv. 29). Nevertheless the sin- 
gular fact remains, that here, where we should 
have expected every wrong done to the Israelites 
by Moab to be made prominent, this usurpation 
of their territory is not noticed. Hence we 
cannot wholly resist the conjecture that it was 
with that territory as with the territory of the 
Philistines, Tyrians, and Sidonians, i . e. it was 
never permanently possessed by the Hebrew 
tribes, and the division of this region into 
many parts in the book of Joshua remained 
ideal (an assignment in partibus infidelium ), 
without being generally realised in history. 
Perhaps also many of these cities were as 
little inhabited by the Hebrews as Tyre and 
Sidon, which are likewise assigned them in the 
book of Joshua. In like manner it may be ex- 
plained why many cities (Num. xxxii. 34, sq.) 
were apportioned to the tribe of Reuben, which 
are afterwards ascribed (Josh, xiii.) to Gad, and 
vice versa (Reland, Palaestina , pp. 582, 720, 
735). 

Still later, under Nebuchadnezzar, we see the 
Moabites acting as the auxiliaries of the Chal- 
daeans (2 Kings xxiv. 2), and beholding with 
malicious satisfaction the destruction of a 
kindred people (Ezek. xxv. 8-11); yet, accord- 
ing to an account in Josephus (Antiq. x. 9. 7), 
Nebuchadnezzar, when on his way to Egypt, made 
war upon them, and subdued them, together with 
the Ammonites, five years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. On the other hand, there is no 
authority in any one ancient account for that 
which modern historians have repeatedly copied 
from one another, viz. that Moab was carried into 
exile by Nebuchadnezzar, and restored with the 
Hebrews under Cyrus. 

That continual wars and contentions must have 
created a feeling of national hostility between the 
Hebrews and the Moabites, may be readily con- 
ceived. This feeling manifested itself on the part 
of the Hebrews, sometimes in bitter proverbs 
sometimes in the denunciations of the prophets ; 
on the part of the Moabites in proud boastings 
and expressions of contempt (Isa. xvi. 6). 

Among the prophecies, however, that of Balaam 
(Num. xxii.-xxiv.) is above all remarkable, in 
which this ancient prophet (who withal was not an 
Israelite), hired by Moab to curse, is impelled by 
the Divine Spirit to bless Israel, and to announce 
the future destruction of Moab by a mighty hero 
in Israel (Num. xxiv. 17). It is a genuine epic 
representation worthy of the greatest poet of any 
age. Nor should we overlook the song of triumph 
and scorn respecting Moab, suggested by Hesh- 
bon, and obscure only as to its origin (Num. xxi. 
17-30). Among the later prophets, Amos (ii. 1-3 ) 
predicts their destruction in consequence of their 
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cruelty to the king of Etloin ; probably with re- 
ference to the war recorded in 2 Kings iii., when 
the Edomites were confederate with the Hebrews; 
although the particular instance of cruelty is not 
there specified. Zephaniah (ii. 8-10) condemns 
them to punishment for their scorn and contempt 
of Israel. Jeremiah repeats the denunciation of 
evil, for the most part in the words of Numbers 
and Isaiah (Jcr. xlviii. ; comp, also ix. 26 ; xxv. 
21); and Ezekiel threatens them with punish- 
ment for their malicious joy at the overthrow of 
Judaea (xxv. 6-1 1). Moreover, the subjection of 
Moab finds a place in every ideal description of 
splendid wars and golden ages predicted for Israel 
(Isa. xi. 11; xxv. 10; Ps. lx 8), ‘ Moab is my 
wash - pot ’ (Ps. lxxxiii. 6). 

After the exile, an intimate connection between 
the two nations had found place hy means of 
intermarriages (Ezra ix. 1, sep ; Nell. xiii. 1), 
which, however, were dissolved by the theocratic 
zeal of Ezra. The last (chronologically) notice 
of the Moabites which occurs in Scripture is in 
Dan. xi. 41, which contains an obscure intimation 
of the escape of the Moabites from the overthrow 
with which neighbouring countries would be 
visited : but Josephus, in the history of Alexander 
Jannanis, mentions the cities between Anion and 
Jabbok under the title of cities of Moab (s \ntiq . 
xiii. 15). Thenceforth their name is lost under that 
of the Arabians, as was also the case with Ammon 
and Edom. At the time of Abulfeda, Moab 
Proper, south of the Anion, bore the name of 
Karak, from the city so called ; and the territory 
north of the Anion, that of Belka, which in- 
cludes also the Ammonites. Since that time, 
the accounts of that region are uncommonly 
meagre •, for through fear of the predatory and 
mischievous Arabs that people it, few of the 
numerous travellers in Palestine have ventured 
to explore it. For scanty accounts, see Biis- 
ching's Asia , pp. 507, 508. Seetzen, who in 
February and March, 1806, not without dan- 
ger of losing his life, undertook a tour from Da- 
mascus down to the south of the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, and thence to Jerusalem, was the first 
to shed a new, and altogether unexpected light 
upon the topography of this region. Fie found a 
multitude of places, or at least of ruins of places, 
still bearing the old names ; and thus has set 
bounds to the perfectly arbitrary designations of 
them on the old charts. Seetzen’s wish, that 
some other traveller might acquaint the public 
with the remarkable ruins of this region, espe- 
cially those of Gerasa and Amman, and then 
advance to the splendid ruins of Petra at Wady 
Mousa, is already partly accomplished, and will 
soon be completely so. F rom June to September, 
1812, Burckhardt made the same tour from Da- 
mascus beyond the Jordan down to Karak; 
whence he advanced over Wady Mousa, or the 
ancient Petra (which lie was the first Euro- 
pean traveller to visit), to the bay of Aila, 
and thence went to Cairo. The accurate de- 
tails of this tour, which are contained in his 
Travels in Syria and the Holy Land , 1822, 
threw much light upon the ancient topography 
and present condition of the lands of Moab and 
Edom. The accounts of Seetzen and Burck- 
hardt give the substance of all the information 
which we even yet possess concerning the land of 
Moab in particular, although of Edom, or rather 


of Petra, fuller, if not more exact accounts, have 
been since obtained. Most of the travellers who 
visited Petra after Burckhardt, passed also 
through the land of Moab; but it afterwards be- 
came usual to pass from Petra direct to Hebron; 
whence this country has escaped the researches of 
many travellers whose observations have of late 
years enriched the topography of this region. A 
party of English gentlemen, Captains Irby and 
Mangles, Mr. Bankes and Mr. Legli, passed 
through the land of Moab in returning from Petra 
in 1818; and their observations published in 
their Travels by Irby and Mangles, and by Legh 
in a Supplement to Dr. Macmichaers Journey 
from Moscow to Constantinople, 1819, furnish 
the most valuable additions which have as yet 
been obtained to the information of Seetzen and 
Burckhardt. The northern parts of the country 
were visited by Mr. Buckingham, and more 
lately by Mr. George Robinson and by Lord 
Lindsay, but very little additions have been 
made by these travellers to our previous know- 
ledge. The plates to Laborde’s new work, Voyage 
cn Orieiit , show that he also visited the land of 
Moab ; but the particulars of his journey have 
not yet been published. 

From these sources we learn that in the land 
of Moab, which lay to the east and south-east 
of Judaea, and which bordered on the east, north- 
east, and partly on the south of the Dead Sea, 
the soil is rather more diversified than that of 
Ammon ; and, where the desert and plains of 
salt have not encroached upon its borders, of 
equal fertility. There are manifest and abun- 
dant signs of its ancient importance. £ The whole 
of the plains are covered with the sites of towns 
on every eminence or spot convenient for the con- 
struction of one ; and as the land is capable of 
rich cultivation, there can be no doubt that the 
country, now so deserted, once presented a con- 
tinued picture of plenty and fertility’ (Irby and 
Mangles, p. 378). The form of fields is still 
visible, and there are remains of Roman highways 
which are in some places completely paved, c and 
on which there are milestones of the times of 
Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, and Severus, with the 
numbers of the miles legible upon them. Wher- 
ever any spot is cultivated the com is luxuriant; 
and the frequency and almost, in many instances, 
the close vicinity of the sites of ancient towns, 
prove that the population of the country was for- 
merly proportioned to its fertility' (Irby and Man- 
gles, pp. 377, 378, 456, 460). It was in its state 
of highest prosperity that the prophets foretold that 
the cities of Moab should become desolate, with- 
out any to dwell in them ; and accordingly we 
find, that although the sites, ruins, and names of 
many ancient cities of Moab can be traced, not 
one of them exists at the present day as tenanted 
by man. The argument for the inspiration of 
the sacred records deducible from this, among 
other facts of the same kind, is produced with 
considerable force by Dr. Keith in his work on 
Prophecy. Gescnius, Comment.* on Isa . xv. xvi. 
Introduce . translated by W. S. Tyler, with Notes 
by Moses Stuart, in Biblical Repos, for 1836, 
vol. vii. pp. 107-124; Keith’s Evidence from 
Prophecy , pp. 153-165; and Land of Israel , 
279-295 ; Pictorial Bible , Notes to Deut. ii. 2 ; 
Isa. xvi. xvii. ; Jer. xliii. See also the travels 
and other works cited in this article. 
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MOLE, n^n dialed ; Arabic, khuld (Lev. 
xi. 29, in our version ‘weasel ’). Although the 
similarity of sound in names is an unsafe ground 
to depend upon when it is applied to specific 
animals, still, the Hebrew and Syriac appearing 
likewise to imply creeping into, creeping under- 
neath by burrowing — characteristics most obvious 
in moles — and the Arabic denomination being un- 
doubted, dialed may be assumed to indicate the 
above animal, in preference to chinsemeth , which, 
in conformity with the opinion of Bochart, is re- 
ferred to the diamcelcon. This conclusion is the 
more to be relied on as the animal is rather com- 
mon in Syria, and in some places abundant. 
Zoologists have considered the particular species 
to be the Talpa Europcea, which, under the name 
of the common mole, is so well known as not to 
require a more particular description. The an- 
cients represented the mole to have no eyes : which 
assertion later scientific writers believed they had 
disproved by showing our species to be possessed of 
these organs, though exceedingly small. N everthe- 
less, recent observations have proved that a species, 
in other respects scarcely, if at all, to be distin- 
guished from the common, is totally destitute of 
eyes, ’and consequently has received the name of 
Talpa cceea. It is to be found in Italy, and pro- 
bably extends to the East, instead of the Europcea . 
Moles must not, however, be considered as forming 
a part of the Rodent order, whereof all the families 
and genera are provided with strong incisor teeth, 
like rats and squirrels, and therefore intended for 
subsisting chiefly on grain and nuts : they are on 
the contrary supplied with a great number of small 
teeth, to the extent of twenty-two in each jaw — 
indicating a partial regimen; for they feed on 
worms, larvae, and under-ground insects, as well as 
on roots, and thus belong to the insectivorous 
order : which brings the application of the name 
somewhat nearer to carnivora and its received 
interpretation ‘ weasel.’ 

With regard to the words JYHQ khaphar 
phiroth , which have exercised the ingenuity of 
Gesenius and others, there does not appear suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that any, or a particular, 
animal is meant ; and consequently, that the Spa- 
lax microsthalmus , or blind rat, may be intended, 
is very doubtful; nor is DL2N eseth, ‘an embryo,’ 
‘an abortion,’ more applicable to this spalax , which 
makes galleries and hills like the common mole, 
and, most likely, was confounded with it by the 
ancient Hebrews : unless it was designated by 
which should, perhaps, be read as one 
word, and gives great force to Isa. ii. 20. — C. H. S. 

MOLOCH, or rather Molech OjVdH, al- 
ways with the article, except in 1 Kings xi. 7). 
The Septuagint most frequently render it as an 
appellative, by 6 &px <w, or ficuriAevs ; but they 
also write MoAo%, as Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, appear to have generally done. 
Whatever reasons there may be for doubting 
whether Malchdm is a name of this god, or is 
merely ‘ their king,’ in a civil sense, in Am. i. 
15; Zeph. i. 5 (on which see the notes of Hitzig, 
Die xii. Kleincn Propheteii), yet the context, in 
Jer. xlix. 1, seems to require that it should there 
denote this god, as indeed the Septuagint and 
Syriac versions have expressed it. But Milchom 
— which Movers considers to be an Aramaic pro- 
nunciation of Malcham , i, c. to be an appella- 
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tive, ‘ their king,’ in a theocratical sense (Die 
Plionizier , i. 358) — is evidently a name of this 
god (comp. 1 Kings xi. 5 and 7). 

Molech is chiefly found in the Old Testament 
as the national god of the Ammonites, to whom 
children were sacrificed by fire. There is some 
difficulty in ascertaining at what period the 
Israelites became acquainted with this idolatry ; 
yet three reasons render it probable that it was 
before the time of Solomon, the date usually as- 
signed for its introduction. First, Molech ap- 
pears — if not under that name, yet under the 
notion that we attach to it — to have been a prin- 
cipal god of the Phoenicians and Canaanites, 
whose other idolatries the Israelites confessedly 
adopted very early. Secondly, there are some 
arguments which tend to connect Molech with 
Baal, and, if they be tenable, the worship of 
Molech might be essentially as old as that of the 
latter. Thirdly; if we assume, as there is much 
apparent ground for doing, that, wherever human 
sacrifices are mentioned in the Old Testament, 
we are to understand them to be offered to Mo- 
lech — the apparent exception of the gods of Se- 
pharvaim being only a strong evidence of their 
identity with him — then the remarkable passage 
in Ezek. xx. 26 (cf. v. 31) clearly shows that the 
Israelites sacrificed their first-born by fire, when 
they were in the wilderness .* Moreover, those 
who ascribe the Pentateuch to Moses will recog- 
nise both the early existence of the worship of this 
god, and the apprehension of its contagion, in 
that express prohibition of his bloody rites which 
is found in Lev. xx. 1-5. Nevertheless, it is for 
the first time directly stated that Solomon erected 
a high -place for Molech on the Mount of Olives 
(1 Kings xi. 7) ; and from that period his wor- 
ship continued uninterruptedly there, or in To- 
phet, in the valley of Hinnom, until Josiah defiled 
both places (2 Kings xxiii. 10, 13). Jehoahaz, 
however, the son and successor of Josiah, again 
‘ did what was evil in the sight of Jehovah, ac- 
cording to all that his fathers had done’ (2 Kings 
xxiii. 32). The same broad condemnation is 
made against the succeeding kings, Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah ; and Ezekiel, writing 
during the captivity, says, ‘ Do you, by offering 
your gifts, and by making your sons pass through 
the fire, pollute yourselves with all your idols 
until this day, and shall I be enquired of by 
you?’ (xx. 31). After the restoration, all traces 
of this idolatry disappear. 

It has been attempted to explain the terms in 
which the act of sacrificing children is described 
in the Old Testament so as to make them mean 
a mere passing between two fires, without any 
risk of life, for the purpose of purification. This 
theory — which owes its origin to a desire in some 
Rabbins to lessen the mass of evidence which 
their own history offers of the perverse idolatries 
of the Jews — is effectually declared untenable by 
such passages as Ps. cvi. 38; Jer. vii. 31 ; Ezek. 
xvi. 20 ; xxiii. 37 ; the last two of which may 


* The words in Amos v. 26, as rendered by the 
Septuagint, and as cited from that version in 
Acts vii. 43, might also be adduced here. But 
it is not clear that Molech is intended by the 
‘ your king’ of the original text ; and Jarchi 
refers the whole verse to the future, instead of the 
past, in which he is followed by Ewald. 
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also bo adduced to show that the victims were 
slaughtered before they were burnt. 

As the accounts of this idol and his worship 
found in the Old Testament are very scanty, the 
more detailed notices which Greek and Latin 
writers give of the bloody rites of the Phoenician 
colonics acquire peculiar value. Miinter has 
collected these testimonies with great complete- 
ness, in his Religion cler Karthager . Many of 
these notices, however, only describe late develop- 
ments of the primitive rites. Thus the descrip- 
tion of the image of Moled) as a brazen statue, 
which was heated red hot, and in the outstretched 
arms of which the child was laid, so that it fell 
down into the flaming furnace beneath — an ac- 
count which is first found in Diodorus Siculus, 
as referring to the Carthaginian Kpivos, but 
which was subsequently adopted by Jarcln and 
others — is not admitted by Movers to apply to 
the Molech of the Old Testament. 

The connection between Molech and Baal — the 
very names, as meaning 4 king* and ‘ lord,’ being 
almost synonymous — is seen in comparing Jer. 
xxxii. 35 with xix. 5, in which both names are 
used as if they were interchangeable, and in 
which human sacrifices are ascribed to both. 
Another argument might be drawn from Jer. iii. 
24, in which Ilabbosheth, c shame,’ is said to have 
devoured their flocks and herds, their sons and 
daughters. Now, as Bosheth is found, in the 
names Ish-bosheth and Jerubbesheth, to alternate 
with Baal, as if it was only a contemptuous per- 
version of it, it would appear that human sacri- 
fices are here again ascribed to Baal. Further, 
whereas Baal is the chief name under which we 
find the principal god of the Phoenicians in the 
Old Testament, and whereas only the two above 
cited passages mention the human victims of 
Baal, it is remarkable that the Greek and Latin 
authors give abundant testimony to the human 
sacrifices which the Phoenicians and their colo- 
nies offered to their principal god, in whom the 
classical writers have almost always recognised 
their own Kpiros and Saturn. Thus we are again 
brought to the difficulty, alluded to above 
[Baal], of reconciling Molech as Saturn with 
Baal as the sun and Jupiter. In reality, how- 
ever, this difficulty is in part created by our as- 
sociation of classical with Semitic mythology. 
When regarded apart from such foreign affini- 
ties, Molech and Baal may appear as the per- 
sonifications of the two powers which give and 
destroy life, which early religions regarded as 
not incompatible phases of the same one God of 
nature. — J. N. 

MONEY. This term is used to denote what- 
ever commodity the inhabitants of any country 
may have agreed or are compelled to receive'as 
an equivalent for their labour, and in exchange 
for other commodities. Etymologists differ re- 
specting its derivation. Bouteroue contends that 
it is derived from monere , because the stamp 
impressed on the coin indicates its weight and 
fineness ( Reeherches sur les Monnoyes de France ) ; 
and Suidas (s. v. Morrjra), that it originated in 
the circumstance of silver having been first coined 
at Rome in the temple of Juno Moneta. 

Different commodities have been used as 
money in the primitive state of society in all 
countries. Those nations which subsist by the 
chase, such as the ancient Russians and the 
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greater part of the North American Indians, use the 
skins of' the animals killed in hunting as money 
(Storch, Traile d’ Economic J'olitique , tome i.). 
In a pastoral state of society cattle are chiefly 
used as money. Thus, according to Homer, the 
armour of Diomede cost nine oxen, and that of 
Glaucus one hundred (Iliad, vi. 235). The 
etymology of the Latin word peeunia, signifying 
money, and of all its derivatives, affords suf- 
ficient evidence that cattle ( peeus ) were the first 
money of the Romans. They were also used as 
money by the Germans, whose laws fix the 
amount of penalties for particular offences to be 
paid in cattle (Storch, 1. e.). In agricultural coun- 
tries corn would be used in remote ages as money, 
and even at the present day it is not unusual to 
stipulate for corn rents and wages. Various 
commodities have been and are still used in 
different countries. Smith mentions salt as the 
common money of Abyssinia (Wealth of Na- 
tions, i. 4). A species of eyprcea called the eowree, 
gathered on the shores of the Maidive Islands, 
and of which 6400 constitute a rupee, is used in 
making small payments throughout India, and 
is the only money of certain districts in Africa. 
Dried fish forms the money of Iceland and New- 
foundland ; sugar of some of the West India 
Islands; and among the first settlers in America 
corn ami tobacco were used as money (Holmes's 
American Annals ). Smith mentions that, at 
the time of the publication of the Wealth of 
Nations, there was a village in Scotland where it 
was customary for a workman to carry nails as 
money to the baker’s shop or the alehouse (i. 4). 

A long period of time must have intervened 
between the first introduction of the precious 
metals into commerce, and their becoming gene- 
rally used as money. The peculiar qualities 
which so eminently fit them for this purpose 
would only be gradually discovered. They 
would probably be first introduced in their gross 
and unpurified state. A sheep, an ox, a certain 
quantity of corn, or any other article, would 
afterwards be bartered or exchanged for pieces of 
gold or silver in bars or ingots, in the same way 
as they would formerly have been exchanged for 
iron, copper, cloth, or anything else. The mer- 
chants would soon begin to estimate their proper 
value, and, in effecting exchanges, would first 
agree upon the quality of the metal to be given, 
and then the quantity which its possessor had 
become bound to pay would be ascertained by 
weight. This, according to Aristotle and Pliny, 
was the manner in which the precious metals 
were originally exchanged in Greece and Italy. 
The same practice is still observed in different 
countries. In many parts of China and Abys- 
sinia the value of gold and silver is always 
ascertained by weight (Goguet, De V Origine des 
Loix, & c.). Iron was the first money of the 
Lacedmmonians, and copper of the Romans. 

In the sacred writings there is frequent mention 
of gold, silver, and brass, sums of money, pur- 
chases made with money, current money, and 
money of a certain weight. Indeed, the money 
of Scripture is all estimated by weight. ‘ Abra- 
ham weighed to Ephron the silver which he had 
named in the audience of the sons of Ileth, four 
hundred shekels of silver, current money with the 
merchant ’ (Gen. xxiii. 19). The brethren of 
Joseph carried back into Egypt the money i in 
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full weight' which they had found in their sacks 
(Gen. xliii. 21). The golden earring presented 
by Abraham's steward to Rebekah weighed half 
a shekel, and the two bracelets for her hands were 
4 ten shekels weight of gold’ (Gen. xxiv. 22). 
In paying for the field of Hanameel, Jeremiah 
4 weighed him the money, even seventeen shekels 
of silver’ (Jer. xxxii. 9). Amos represents the 
merchants of Israel as 4 falsifying the balances by 
deceit’ (viii. 5). The shekel and the talent do 
not appear to have been originally fixed and 
stamped pieces of money, but simply weights 
used in traffic. Hence, 4 thou shalt not have in 
thy bag divers weights, a great and a small’ 
(Deut. xxv. 13). It was customary for the Jews 
to have scales attached to their girdles for 
weighing the gold and silver they received ; but 
the Canaanites carried them in their hands. 

There is no direct allusion in the sacred 
writings to coined money as belonging to the 
Jewish nation. In Gen. xxxiii. 19, Jacob is said 
to have bought a part of a field 4 for an hundred 
pieces of money ;’ and the friends of Job are said 
to have given him each 4 a piece of money ’ (Job 
xlii. 1 1 ). The term in the original is kesitoth , and 
is by some thought to denote ‘sheep’ or 4 lamb;’ 
by others a kind of money having the impression 
of a sheep or lamb ; and by others again a purse 
of money. The most correct translation may be 
presumed to be that which favours the idea of a 
piece of money bearing some stamp or mark 
indicating that it was of the value of a sheep or 
lamb. The name shekel, first used to indicate a 
weight, might afterwards be applied to a piece of 
money. According to Arbuthnot, 3000 of these 
shekels were equal to a talent. Some allegorical 
device would naturally suggest itself as the most 
appropriate for being impressed upon pieces of 
gold or silver of a given weight and fineness; 
and as in the patriarchal ages property consisted 
chiefly of flocks and herds, no better emblem 
could be used than that of a lamb, with which it 
is imagined the pieces of money alluded to may 
have been impressed. Maurice, in his Antiquities 
of India (vol. vii.), bears testimony to the fact that 
the earliest coins were stamped with the figure of 
an ox or sheep. In the British Museum there is a 
specimen of the original Roman As, the surface 
of which is nearly the size of a brick, with the 
figure of a bull impressed upon it. Other devices 



would suggest themselves to different nations as 
arising out of, or connected with, particular places 
or circumstances, as the Babylonish lion, ABginas 
tortoise, Boeotia’s shield, the lyre of Mytilene, 
the wheat of Metapontum. On some of the 
reverses of the Roman large brass may be de- 
ciphered, 4 Valour standing full armed : Honour 


robed and chapleted : Happiness crowned with 
obliviscent poppies : Concord with extended hand, 
and the horn of plenty in her bosom : Hope 
tripping lightly, and smiling on a flower-bud : 
Peace offering the olive-branch : Fortune resting 
on a rudder : Military Faith stretching forth his 
consecrated standard : Abundance emptying her 
cornucopia : Security leaning on a column : 
Modesty veiled and sitting : Piety taking her 
gift to the altar : Fruitfulness in the midst of her 
nurselings : Equity adjusting her scales : Victor}’’ 
with wings and coronal and trumpet : Eternity 
holding the globe and risen phoenix ; or better, 
seated on a starry sphere : Liberty with cap and 
staff : National Prosperity sailing as a good ship 
before the favouring gale : and Public Faith 
with joined hands clasping between them the 
palms of success, and the caducous of health’ 
( Quarterly Review , vol. lxxii. p. 358). Religion 
would also at an early period claim to be distin- 
guished, and accordingly the effigies of Juno, 
Diana, Ceres, Jove, Hercules, Apollo, Bacchus, 
Pluto, Neptune, and many other of the heathen 
deities are found impressed upon the early coins. 
The Jews, however, were the worshippers of the 
one only true God ; idolatry was strictly for- 
bidden in their law ; and therefore their shekel 
never bore a head, but was impressed simply with 
the almond rod and the pot of manna. 



The first Roman coinage took place, according 
to Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 3), in the reign of 
Servius Tullius, about 550 years before Christ; 
but it was not until Alexander of Macedon had 
subdued the Persian monarchy, and Julius Caesar 
had consolidated the Roman empire, that the 
image of a living ruler was permitted to be 
stamped upon the coins. Previous to that period 
heroes and deities alone gave currency to the 
money of imperial Rome. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, is represented 
to have granted to Simon Maccabaeus the pri- 
vilege of coining money in Judaea ( 1 Macc. xv. 6). 
This is considered to be the first mention of 
Hebrew money, properly so called. It consisted 
of shekels and demi-shekels, the third part of a 
shekel, and the quarter of a shekel, of silver. 

From the time of Julius Caesar, who first 
struck a living portrait on his coins, the Roman 
coins run in a continued succession of so-called 
Caesars, their queens and crown-princes, from 
about b.c. 48 down to Romulus Augustulus, em- 
peror of the West, who was dethroned by Odoacer 
about a.d. 475 (Quarterly Rcviezv, ut supra). 

After its subjugation by Rome much foreign 
money found its way into the land of Judaea. 
The piece of tribute money, or coin mentioned in 
Luke xx. 24, as presented to our Saviour, bore 
the image and superscription of the Roman 
emperor, and it is reasonable to suppose that a 
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large quantity of Roman coins was at that time 
m circulation throughout Judaea. — G. M. B. 

CHANGERS. It is mentioned hy 
V olney that in Syria, Egypt, and Turkey, wlien 
any considerable payments are to be made, an 
agent of exchange is sent for, who counts paras by 
thousands, rejects pieces of false money, and 
weighs all the sequins either separately or together. 
It has hence been suggested that the ‘ current 
money with the merchant,’ mentioned in Scripture 
(Gen. xxiii. 16), might have been such as was 
approved of by competent judges whose business 
it was to detect fraudulent money if oll'ered in 
payment. The Hebrew word "UllD socher, sig- 
nifies one who goes about from place to place, 
and is supposed to answer to the native exchange- 
agent or money-broker of the East, now called 
shroff. It appears that there were bankers or 
money-changers in Judaea, who made a trade of 
receiving money in deposit and paying interest 
for it (Matt. xxv. 27). Some of them had even 
established themselves within the precincts of the 
temple at Jerusalem (xxi. 12), where they were 
in the practice of exchanging one species of money 
for another. Persons who came from a distance 
to worship at Jerusalem would naturally bring 
with them the money current in their respective 
districts, and it might therefore be a matter of 
convenience lor them to get this money exchanged 
at the door of the temple lor that which was cur- 
rent in Jerusalem, and upon their departure to 
receive again that species of money which circu- 
a„ed in the districts to which they were journey- 
mg. These money-changers would, of course, 
chaige a commission upon all their transactions, 
)ut from the observation of our Saviour, when he 
overthrew the tables of those in the temple, it may 
be inferred that they were not distinguished for 
honesty and fair dealing: ‘It is written, my 
house shall lie called the house of prayer, but ye 
have made it a den of thieves ’ (ver. 13). 

In the Life of Aratus, by Plutarch, there is 
mention of a banker of Sicyon, a city of Pelopon- 
nesus, who lived 240 years before Christ, and 
whose whole business consisted in exchanging one 
species of money for another. — G. M. B. 

MONTHS. It, is proposed to comprise, under 
this head, some observations which may be con- 
sidered supplementary to the articles on the sepa- 
rate months, and subordinate to that on the year. 

It or this end it is ex]iedient to distinguish three 
periods in the Jewish mode of denoting dates by 
months: the first extending until the Babylonian 
captivity ; the second until one or two centuries 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans ; 
and the third from the adoption of the calendar 
of Rabin Hillel the younger (i.e. from about the 
middle of the fourth century of our era) until the 
present time. 

In the first period the months are, as a rule 
mentioned hy their numerical designation only— 
as ‘the first month,’ ‘ the second,’ &c.* We have 


* I he only exception to this rule in the Penta- 
feucli, occurs in the terms, ‘ in the month of 
Abib, which are found in the Authorized Version. 

ns is, however, only an apparent exception, since 
Ablb is not the proper name of the month, but 
means ears of com, and distinguishes that month, 
winch is elsewhere called ‘the first,’ as the month 


no explicit indication of the number of days in a 
month, nor of the number of months in a year - 
the 27th day and the 11th month bein«- re- 
spectively the highest mentioned (Gen. viii? 14 • 
lleut. i. 3) ; unless 1 Kings iv. 7 be considered 
to prove that the year had 12 months.* * Never- 
theless, as the two Hebrew terms for month 

trm, literally new moon, thence month, from a 
root signifying to be new; and PIT, moon, and 
thence month — all'ord some proof that the months 
were measured by the moon (comp. Ps. civ. 19); 
and, as the festivals of the Mosaic law bore a 
fixed relation to certain epochs of the agricul- 
tural year, which were fixed by nature, there 
is much reason to conclude that the year had 
twelve lunar months, and that it must have been 
kept parallel with the sun by some mode of inter- 
calation adequate to, if not identical with, the one 
afterwards employed. 

In the second period, we find, in part, a conti- 
nuation of the previous method, with somewhat 
more definite statements (for instance, 1 Cliron. 
xxvn clearly proves that the year had twelve 
months), and, in part, the adoption of new names 
for the months .• but the co-existence of both 
these systems is not easily explained. For, 
whereas Zechariah, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
introduce the seven new names— Shebat, Chislev’ 
Adar, Nisan, Elul, Tebetli, and Sivan— all th ’ 
other canonical books written after the restoration 
do nothing more than enumerate the months, 
without any name, in the order of their succession. 
There is, moreover, another discrepancy in the 
usage of the writers of the former class, inasmuch 
as, while they all generally give the name of the 
month together with its ordinal adjective, Nehe- 
rniali gives the naked names alone. It is on these 
discrepancies that Benfey and Stern, who also 
give a minute statement of the particular devia- 
tions, rest one external support of their theory, 
that these names of the months are not Aramaic, as 
is commonly supposed, but Persian, and adopted 
during the Captivity — for which it may suffice to 
refer to their Monatsnamen einiger alter Volkcr , 
Ilerlin, 1836. Although only the above-mentioned 
seven names occur in the Old Testament, yet 
there is no manner of doubt that the Jews at the 

of ears, in reference to the ripeness of the corn 
(Sept. fMrjr toji/ reoop ; Vulg. mensis novarum 
fruguni). The only remaining exceptions in the 
other books of this period occur exclusively in 
1 Kings vi. and viii., where we find the second, 
eighth, and seventh months called Ziv, Bui , and 
Ethanim, In this case, two circumstances mili- 
tate against the hypothesis that these names were 
in the current use of the people : the one being, 
that this is the only instance of their use; the 
other, that the writer has, at the same time de- 
scribed the three by the order of their succession 
(as ‘ in the month Ziv, which is the second 
month,’ &c.) just as the writers of the second 
period do with the confessedly foreign names, 
Nisan , &c. 

* Some have attempted to show, from the sum 
of days assigned to the flood (Cum. vii. 11 ; viii. 

4, 14), that the ancient Hebrew months had 
30 days each, and that the antediluvian year 
was a solar year of 365 days, like that of the 
Egyptians. (See Von Holden, Die Genesis, 
p. 107). 
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same time adopted the entire twelve names, of 
which the following is a table : 

Nisan, Tishri, 

Iyar, Marcheshvan, 

Sivan, Chislev, 

Tammuz, Tebeth, 

Ab, Shebat, 

Elul. Adar. 


In the same manner as the Old Testament con- 
tains no indication of the mode of intercalation, 
when yet it is certain that some mode must have 
been used, so also it does not mention by what 
method the commencement and conclusion of 
every month were ascertained in either of these 
periods. According to the Talmud, however, it 
is certain that, in the second period, the com- 
mencement of the month was dated from the 
time when the earliest visible appearance of the 
new moon was announced to the Sanhedrim ; that, 
if this happened on the 30th day of the current 
month, that montli was considered to have ended 
on tne preceding 29th day, and was called defi- 
cient (-IDJ-I) ; but, if no announcement was made 
on the 30th day, that day was reckoned to the 
current month, which was in that case called full 

and the ensuing day was at once consi- 
dered to be the first of the next month. Further, 
as the cloudy state of the weather sometimes hin- 
dered the actual sight of the new moon, it was an 
established rule that no year should contain less 
than four, and more than eight, full months. It 
is generally assumed, although without express 
warrant, that the commencement of the month 
was determined in the same way in the first period : 
but it is very probable, and the Mosaic festivals 
of the new moon seem to be some evidence for it. 

This is a fit occasion for discussing a question 
which equally concerns both periods : — with 
which of our months, namely, did the first month, 
‘ the month of ears,’ or Nisan, most nearly coin- 
cide? We are indebted to J. D. Michaelis for 
discovering the true state of this case, after the 
rabbinical writers had so universally established 
an erroneous opinion that it has not even yet dis- 
appeared from our popular books. His disserta- 
tion ‘ De Mensibus Hebrseorum’ (in his Commen - 
tationes per annos 1763-1768 oblatce , Bremen, 
1769, p. 16) proceeds on the following chief argu- 
ments : — That, if the first month began with the 
new moon of March , as was commonly asserted, 
the climate of Palestine would not in that 
month permit the oblation of the sheaf of barley, 
which is ordered on the second day of the Paschal 
Feast, ; nor could the harvest be finished before the 
Feast of Weeks, which would then fall in May ; 
nor could the Feast of Tabernacles, which was 
after the gathering of all fruits, accord with the 
month of September, because all these feasts de- 
pend on certain stages in the agricultural year, 
which, as he shows from the observations of tra- 
vellers, solely coincide with the states of vegeta- 
tion which are found, in that climate, in the 
months of April, June, and October. Secondly, 
that the Syrian calendar, which has essentially 
the same names for the months, makes its Nisan 
absolutely parallel with our April. And, lastly, 
that Josephus, in one place, makes Nisan equi- 
valent to the Macedonian month Xanthicus; and, 
in another, mentions that, on the 14th of Nisan, 
the sun was in the sign of the Ram — which could 


not be on that day, except in April ( Antiq . ii. 
14. 6 ; iii. 10. 5). Michaelis concludes that the 
later Jews fell into this departure from their an- 
cient order, either through some mistake in the 
intercalation, or because they wished to imitate 
the Romans, whose year began in March. Ideler 
says, ‘So much is certain, that, in the time of 
Moses, the month of ears cannot have com- 
menced before the first days of our April, which 
was then the period of the vernal equinox ( Hand - 
buck der Chronologie , i. 490). As Nisan then 
began with the new moon of April, we have a 
scale for fixing the commencement of all the 
other months with reference to our calendar ; and 
we must accordingly date their commencement 
one whole month later than is commonly done ; 
allowing, of course, for the circumstance that, as 
the new moon varies its place in our solar months, 
the Jewish months will almost invariably consist 
of portions of two of ours. 

With regard to the third period, it is not neces- 
sary to say more here than that, as the dispersion 
of the Jews rendered it impossible to communi- 
cate the intelligence of the visible appearance of 
the new moon, they were obliged to devise a 
systematic calculation of the duration of their 
months ; but that they retained the above-men- 
tioned names for the months, which are still lunar 
months, of the mean duration of 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 seconds ; and that when they were no 
longer able to regulate the epochs of their festivals 
by the agricultural year of Palestine, they came, 
for some such reasons as those assigned by Mi- 
chaelis, to place every month earlier by one luna- 
tion than it had been in the first two periods, so 
that their Nisan now most nearly coincided with 
March. The rabbinical writers, therefore, who 
maintained that the ancient Nisan likewise began 
with the new moon of March, were mainly led 
into that opinion by the practice existing in their 
own time. — J. N. 

MOON. The worship of the heavenly bodies 
was among the earliest corruptions of religion, 
which would naturally take its rise in the eastern 
parts of the world, where the atmosphere is pure 
and transparent, and the heavens as bright as they 
are glowing. In these countries the moon is of 
exceeding beauty. If the sun ‘rules the day, 5 
the moon has the throne of night, which, if less 
gorgeous than that of the sun, is more attractive, 
because of a less oppressively brilliant light, 
while her retinue of surrounding stars seems to 
give a sort of truth to her regal state, and certainly 
adds not inconsiderably to her beauty. The moon 
was therefore worshipped as a goddess in the East 
at a very early period ; in India under the name 
of Maja; among the Assyrians as Mylitta; with 
the Phoenicians she was termed Astarte or Ash- 
teroth, who was also denominated the Syrian 
mother. The Greeks and Romans worshipped 
her as Artemis and Diana. Job (xxxi. 26) al- 
ludes to the power of the moon over the human 
soul : 6 If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the 
moon walking in brightness, and my heart hath 
been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand : this also were an iniquity, for I should 
have denied the God that is above/ There is to 
the same effect a remarkable passage in Julian 
(Ora£. in Salem, p. 90) : ‘ From my childhood I 
was filled with a wonderful love for the rays of 
that goddess ; and when, in my boyhood, I di- 
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rected my eyes to her netlierial light, I was quite 
beside ruyself. By night especially, when I found 
myself under a wide, pure, cloudless sky, I forgot 
everything else under her influence, and was absorb- 
ed in the beauties of heaven, so that 1 did not hear 
if addressed, nor was aware of what 1 did. 1 ap- 
I>eared solely to be. engaged with this divinity, so 
that even when a beardless boy 1 might have been 
taken for a stargazer.’ 

The moon, as being mistress of the night, may 
well have been considered as the lesser of the two 
great lights of heaven (Gen. i. 16). It was accord- 
ingly regarded in the old Syrian superstition as 
subject to the sun’s influence, which was worship- 
ped as the active and generative power of nature, 
while the moon was reverenced as the passive and 
producing power. The moon, accordingly, was 
looked upon as feminine. Herein Oriental usage 
agrees with our own. But this usage was by no 
means universal. The gender of monel in German 
is an exception in modern days, which may jus- 
tify the inference that even among the northern 
nations the moon had masculine qualities ascribed 
to it. The Egyptians represented their moon as 
a male deity, lliotli ; and Wilkinson (Anc. Egypt. 
v. 5) remarks that ‘the same custom of calling it 
male is retained in the East to the present day, 
while the sun is considered feminine, as in the 
language of the Germans. lliotli, in the charac- 
ter of Lunus, the moon, has sometimes a man's 
face, with the crescent of the moon upon his head 
supporting a disk. Plutarch says the Egyptians 
i call the moon the mother of the world, and hold 
it to be of both sexes : female, as it receives the 
influence of the sun ; male, as it scatters and dis- 
perses through the air the principles of fecundity.’ 
In other countries also the moon was held to be 
hermaphrodite. Another pair of dissimilar qua- 
lities was ascribed to the moon — the destructive 
and the generative faculty — whence it was wor- 
shipped as a bad as well as a good power. 

The epithet ‘ queen of heaven’ (Horace, siderum 
regin a) appears to have been very common. Nor 
was it, any more than the worship of the moon, 
unknown to the Jews, as may be seen in a remark- 
able passage in Jeremiah (xliv. 17), where the 
Israelites (men and women, the latter exert most 
influence) appear given over to this species of 
idolatry: ‘We will certainly burn incense to 
the queen of heaven, and pour out drink-offerings 
unto her, as we have done, we anti our fathers ; 
for then had we plenty of victuals, and were well, 
and saw no evil. But since we left off to burn 
incense to the queen of heaven, we have wanted 
all things.’ The last verse of the passage adds to 
the burnt-offerings and drink-offerings, ‘cakes 
to worship her.’ Vows were also made by the 
Jews to the moon, which superstition required to 
be fulfilled ^ver. 25). The appeal made in this 
passage to the alleged authority of the ancient 
Israelites can have no other ground than such as 
these idolaters made or found by referring to the 
religious observances in the Jewish church con- 
nected with the full moon. In all probability, 
however, their consciences misgave them while 
they put forth this plea, though they may to some 
extent have confounded the new moon ceremonies 
with their loved idolatrous rites. Whence arises 
a justification of the conduct of Moses in separat- 
mg, in the most sharp and rigid manner, the cus- 
toms, usages and laws of his people from those of 


the idolaters by whom they were surrounded : had 
he not done so, the flesh-pots of Egypt would have 
had an irresistible attraction for the children of 
Israel, and a nation of monotheists would not 
have been produced, to become the great spiritual 
instructors of the world. 

The baneful influence of the moon still finds 
credence in the East. Moonlight is held to be detri- 
mental to the eyes. In Ps. exxi. 6 we read, ‘ The 
sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by 
rnght;’ so that the impression that, the moon may 
do injury to man is neither partial nor vague. 
Rosenmuller ( MorgenlancL iv. 108) refers this to 
the cold of night, which, he says, is very great and 
sensible in the East, owing, partly, to the great 
heat of the day. If this extreme (comparative) 
cold is considered in connection with the Oriental 
custom of sleeping sub divo, out of doors, d la 
belle etoile , on the flat roofs of houses, or even on 
the ground, without in all cases sufficient precau- 
tionary measures for protecting the frame, we 
see no difliculty in understanding whence arose 
the evil influence ascribed to the moon. In the 
East Indies similar effects result from similar 
self-exposure. Shakspere, who knew everything 
that the eye and the heart could teach, makes re- 
ference in two passages to this evil influence: — 

‘the moon, the governess of floods, 

Pale >n her auger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatic diseases do abound.’ 

Mids. N. D. ii. 2. 

‘ It is the very error of the moon ; 

She comes more nearer earth than she was 
wont, 

And makes men mad.’ — Othello, v. 2. 

Unquestionably, great is the operation of the 
moon on all the higher animals, as well as man. 
The usages of language attest this, pointing also 
to her malign effects; thus ‘ moon-stricken,’ ‘lu- 
natic.’ Darkness seems essential to sound repose ; 
accordingly men sleep uneasily under moonshine ; 
sometimes they awake to a half or dreamy con- 
sciousness ; or never sink into that entire self- 
oblivion which is necessary to sweet and refreshing 
slumber. By her very changes, too, the moon 
would rouse and stimulate the minds of men ; 
the regularity of these changes would suggest and 
supply the earliest measure of time ; the coinci- 
dence of certain events with certain states of the 
planet, would make the first be regarded as the con- 
sequence of the last ; hence watchful observation, 
which would lead to honourable observance, and 
this feeling is worship begun. Even at the present 
hour, how much are the changes of the weather 
held by the vulgar weather-wise to depend on 
changes of the moon. The new moon is regarded 
as specially auspicious, not only to bring serene 
skies, but to give success. And, as of old the 
interlunar space was a time of terror (iracunda 
Diana, Horat. Ars Poet. v. 451), when the queen 
of heaven had sunk into Proserpine, 4 mistress of 
hell,’ so still the darkness which intervenes from 
the disappearance of the old to the return of the 
new moon, causes the latter to be hailed with 
pleasurable feelings, and to be regarded as the 
bright harbinger of various kinds of good (Hone, 
Every-Day Book , i. 1509). Birth and growth 
induce grateful and cheerful emotions ; waning, 
vanishing, and darkness give sorrow and pain ; no 
wonder, therefore, that the moon became an object 
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of intense interest to man. In some respects 
its claims were superior to those of the sun, 
since the moon, by its proximity, by its variations, 
by its soft light, and less oppressive beauty, seems 
to be more suited to the mind, the disposition, 
and the lot of mortal man, and may well have 
easily won its way to his heart as a friend taking 
part in the fluctuations and diversities of our hu- 
man condition. Whence it came to pass that in 
days of ignorance and superstition the agency of 
the moon was sought, in love potions and other 
remedies for human ills. Dido is represented by 
Virgil (AEn. iv. 512) to have chosen moonlight for 
getting the herbs requisite to recover for her the 
affection of ./Eneas : — 

6 ad lunam quaeruntur 
Pubentes herbae.’ 

On the influence of the moon oil man, see Hayn, 
De Planetar . in Corp. hum . Injluxu ; and 
Kretschmar, De Astror. in Corp. hum. Imperio, 
Jena, 1820; also Carne, Leb. und Sitten im 
Morgenl. i. 73. — J. R. B. 

MOON, NEW. [Festivals.] 

MOR (“lift), sometimes written Mur, is the 
well known substance myrrh , which the jEolians 
called jivppa , and the other Greeks crpvpva . The 
Greek poppa and the Latin myrrha are no doubt 

derived from the Hebrew mor, or Arabic 

mur , though some of the ancients traced them to 
the mythological Myrrha, daughter of Cinyras, 
king of Cyprus, who fled to Arabia, and was 
changed into this tree — ‘ dominae nomina gutta 
tenet 1 (Ov. Art . Am. i. 288). Myrrh is the exu- 
dation of a little known tree found in Arabia, 
but much more extensively in Abyssinia. It 
formed an article of the earliest commerce, was 
highly esteemed by the Egyptians and Jews, as 
well as by the Greeks and Romans, as it stilt is both 
in the East and in Europe. The earliest notice 
of it occurs in Exod. xxx. 23, ‘ Take thou also 
unto thee principal spices, of pure myrrh (mor- 
deror) 500 shekels. 1 It is afterwards mentioned 
in Esther ii. 12, as employed in the purification 
of women; in Ps xlv. 8, as a perfume, 6 All thy 
garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia 
also in several passages of the Song of Solomon, 
‘ I will get me to the mountain of myrrh, and 
to the hill of frankincense 1 (iv. 6) ; ‘ My hands 
dropped with myrrh, and my fingers with sweet 
smelling myrrh 1 (v. 5); so in ver. 13, in both 
which passages Rosenmuller states that in the 
original it is stilicidious or profluent myrrh . 
Under its Greek name, apvpra , we find it men- 
tioned in Matt. ii. 11, among the gifts presented 
by the wise men of the East to the infant Jesus — 
6 gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 1 It may 
be remarked as worthy of notice, that myrrh and 
frankincense are frequently mentioned together. 
In Mark xv. 23, we learn that the Roman soldiers 
6 gave him (Jesus) to drink wine mingled with 
myrrh ; but he received it not. 1 The Apostle 
John (xix. 39) says, ( Then came also Nico- 
demus, and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes 
[Ahalim], about an hundred pound weight, 1 
for the purpose of embalming the body of our 
Saviour. 

Though myrrh seems to have been known from 
the earliest times, and must consequently have 
been one of the most ancient articles of com- 


merce, the country producing it long remained 
unknown. Herodotus mentions Arabia as the 
last inhabited country towards the south which 
produced frankincense, myrrh, &c. ; Hippocrates 
employed it as a medicine ; Theophrastus de- 
scribes it as being produced in Southern Arabia, 
about Saba and Adramytta ; so Pliny, ‘ Myrrha 
thuris arboribus permixta in Sabseorum sylvis 
nascitur ;’ so also Dioscorides and several other 
Greek authors. But others have not so limited 
its production. Celsius ( Hierobot . i. 523) says, 
c Gigni perhibent in Syria, Gedrosia (Arrian, Ex - 
ped. At vi. p. 421), India, /Ethiopia, Troglody- 
tica, et ^Egypto ; ubi /3a\ dictam fuisse refert 
Plutarchus de Iside et Osiride, p. 383 (Kircher, 
Prod . Copt p. 175).’ The fact of myrrh being 
called bal among the Egyptians is extremely 
curious, for bol is the name by which it is uni- 
versally known throughout India in the present 
day. The writer learns from Professor Wilson 
that the Sanscrit name is bola , which occurs in 
the Ameera Cosha, that is, at least before the 
Christian era, with several other names showing 
that it was well known. But from the time of the 
ancients until that of Belon we were without any 
positive information respecting the tree yielding 
myrrh : he supposed it to be produced in Syria, 
and says, that near Rama he met with a thorny 
shrub with leaves resembling acacia, which he 
believed to be that producing myrrh ( Mimosa 
agrestis , Spr.). Similar to this is the information 
of the Arabian author Abu 1 ! Fadli, quoted by 
Celsius, who says, that mur is the Arabic name 
of a thorny tree resembling the acacia, from which 
flows a white juice, which thickens and becomes 
a gum. The Persian authors referred to under 
Abattachim state that myrrh is the gum of a 
tree common in the Mughrub, that is, the West 
or Africa, in Room (a general name for the 
Turkish empire), and in Socotra. The Arabian 
and Persian authors probably only knew it as 
an article of commerce: it certainly is not pro- 
duced in Socotra, but has undoubtedly long been 
exported from Africa into Arabia. We were in- 
formed by the captain of a vessel trading with the 
Red Sea, that myrrh is always to be obtained 
cheap and abundant on the Soumalee coast. 
Bruce had indeed long previously stated that 
myrrh is produced in the country behind Azab. 
Mr. Johnson, in his recently published Travels in 
Abyssinia (i. 249), mentions that ( Myrrh and 
mimosa trees abounded in this place 1 (Koranhe- 
dudah in Adal). The former he describes as 
being ‘ a low, thorny, ragged-looking tree, with 
bright-green trifoliolate leaves ; the gum exudes 
from cracks in the bark of the trunk near the 
root, and flows freely upon the stones immediately 
underneath. Artificially it is obtained by bruises 
made with stones. The natives collect it prin- 
cipally in the hot months of July and August, 
but it is to be found, though in very small quan- 
tities, at other times of the year. It is collected 
in small kid-skins, and taken to Errur, whence 
the Hurrah merchants, on their way from Shoa, 
convey it to the great annual market at Ber- 
berali, from whence great quantities are shipped 
for India and Arabia. 1 When the Portuguese 
first entered these seas, gold dust, ivory, myrrh, 
and slaves formed the staple commerce of Adal. 
So early as the time of Arrian, in his Periptus 
of the Erythraean Sea, we find myrrh (apvpra) 
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one of the articles of export, with A iRavos, or 
frank ineense, from the coast of Adal, styled 
Barbaria. 

Tlie Periplus mentions the myrrh of this coast 
as the finest of its kind, and specifies the means of 
conveying it to Yemen, or Saliea. There the first 
Greek navigators found it, and through theii 
hands it was conveyed into Europe under the 
name ol’Sabean myrrh. Though there is no doubt 
that the largest quantity of myrrh has always been 
obtained from Africa — ‘ omnium prima est qua* 
Troglodytica appellator’ — yet it is equally cer- 
tain that some is also procured in Arabia. 
This seems to he proved by Khrenberg and 
Hemprich, who found a small tree in Arabia 
near Gison, ofi the borders of Arabia Felix, oil* 
which they collected pieces of myrrh, which, when 
brought borne and analysed, was acknowledged 
to be genuine. It is an interesting fact that the 
specimens of the myrrh-plant brought by Mr. 
Johnson from the confines of Abyssinia seem to he 
of the same species. This is the Balsamodcndron 
Myrrha of botanists, and which we here figure 



from Nees von Esenbeclfs plate of Ehrenberg's 
plant. By some it is supposed to be produced 
by another species of Balsamodcndron, the 
Amy r is kataf of Forskal, which differs little 
from A. kufal. 

Several kinds of myrrh were known to the 
ancients, and are described by Dioscorides under 
the name of Stactc , Gabirca , Troglodytica , Kau - 
kalis , Aminasa , Ergasima . So the Arab authors 
mention several varieties, as 1. mar saf , 2. mur 
fortarukli , 3. mur jnsliee ; and in modern com- 
merce we have Turkish and East Indian myrrh, 
and different names used to be, and are still 
applied to it, as red and fatty myrrh, myrrh in 
tears, in sorts, and myrrh in grains. In the 
Bible also several kinds of myrrh are enume- 
rated, respecting which various opinions have 
been entertained. Thus, in Exod. xxx. 23, the 
words mor-deror have been variously translated 
myrrha 2>rima , electa , bigenua , exactions, &c. 


dhcror , in Arabic, according to Celsius, 

means an aromatic powder, and mur dhcrorce , in 
Arabic, like mor deror in Hebrew, signifies 
myrrheus pulvis . This may be the correct mean- 
ing, hut it is curious that the Arabians should 
apply the term Kusb-al-znrire to another famed 
aromatic, the sweet cane of Scripture. Hence 
there may be a connection between these similarly 
sounding terms. Roseinmiller says, 6 Luther 
correctly translates the Hebrew expression, which 
properly denotes spontaneously profluent myrrh' 
The same kind of myrrh is in the Song of Solo- 
mon (ch. v. 13) called stilicidious or projluent 
myrrh (gnor oborj usually translated myrrham 
clcctum ct prcestantissimam , transenntem , &c. 
(Cels. 1. c . p. 528). Another kind of myrrh is 
said to he indicated by the word Nataf \ translated 
stacte , which occurs in Exod. xxx. 21 ; but on 
this opinions have differed [Nataf]. 

Myrrh, it is well known, was celebrated in the 
most ancient times as a perfume, and a fnmi- 
gator, as well as for its uses in medicine. As 
several kinds were included under the name of 
myrrh, it is probable that some may have pos- 
sessed more aromatic properties than others: but 
the tastes and the customs of nations vary so 
much in different ages of the world, that it is im- 
possible for us to estimate correctly what was 
most agreeable to the nations of antiquity. Myrrh 
was burned in their temples, and employed in 
embalming the bodies of the dead. Herodotus, 
speaking of the practice of embalming among the 
Egyptians, says, ‘They then fill the body with 
powder of pure myrrh, cassia, and other perfumes, 
except frankincense’ (ii. 86). It was offered in 
presents, as natural products commonly were in 
those days, because such as were procured from 
distant countries were very rare. In the same 
way we often hear of a rare animal or bird being 
presented to royalty even in the present day. 
The ancients prepared a wine of myrrh , and also 
an oil of myrrh, and it formed an ingredient in 
many of the most celebrated compound medi- 
cines, as the Thcriaca, the Mithridata, Maims 
Dei, &c. Even in Europe it continued to recent 
times to enjoy the highest medicinal reputation, 
as it does in the East in the present day. It is 
no doubt useful as a moderately stimulant medi- 
cine ; but Von Helmont was extravagant enough 
to state that it is calculated to render man im- 
mortal, if we had any means of perfectly dissolving 
it in the juices of the body. From the sensible 
properties of this drug, and from the virtues which 
were ascribed to it, we may satisfactorily account 
for the mention of it in the several passages of 
Scripture which have been quoted. — J. F. R. 

MORDECAI (’O*!!*?, supposed to come from 

the Persian little man, mannikin ; or, 

according to others, from the idol tjTip Mero - 
dach, thus signifying a rotary of Merodach. 
The last supposition is not unlikely, seeing that 
Daniel had the Chaldaean name of Belshazzar ; 
Sept. M apboxaios), son of Jair, of the tribe of 
Benjamin, descended from one of the captives 
transported to Babylon with Jehoiachin (Estli. ii. 
5). He was resident at Susa, then the metropolis 
of the Persian empire, and had under his care 
his niece Hadessa, otherwise Esther, at the time 
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when the fairest damsels of the land were gathered 
together, that from among them a fitting suc- 
cessor to queen Vashti might be selected for king 
Ahasuerus. Among them was Esther, and on her 
the choice fell ; while, by what management we 
know not, her relationship to Mordecai, and her 
Jewish descent, remained unknown at the palace. 
The uncle lost none of his influence over the 
niece by her elevation, although the seclusion of 
the royal harem excluded him from direct inter- 
course with her. He seems to have held some 
office about the court ; for we find him in daily 
attendance there, and it appears to have been 
through this employment that he became privy to 
a plot of two of the chamberlains against the life 
of the king, which through Esther he made 
known to the monarch. This great service was 
however suffered to pass without reward at the 
time. On the rise of Haman to power at court, 
Mordecai alone, of all the nobles and officers who 
crowded the royal gates, refused to manifest the 
customary signs of homage to the royal favourite. 
It would be too much to attribute this to an in- 
dependence of spirit, which, however usual in 
Europe, is unknown in Eastern courts. Haman 
was an Amalekite ; and Mordecai brooked not to 
bow himself down before one of a nation which 
from the earliest times had been the most devoted 
enemies of the Jewish people. The Orientals are 
tenacious of the outward marks of respect, which 
they hold to be due to the position they occupy ; 
and the erect mien of Mordecai among the bending 
courtiers escaped not the keen eye of Haman. He 
noticed it, and brooded over it from day to day : 
he knew well the class of feelings in which it 
originated, and — remembering the eternal enmity 
vowed by the Israelites against his people, and 
how often their conquering sword had all but 
swept his nation from the face of the earth — he 
vowed by one great stroke to exterminate the 
Hebrew nation, the fate of which he believed to 
be in his hands. The temptation was great, and 
to his ill-regulated mind irresistible. He there- 
fore procured the well-known and bloody decree 
from the king for the massacre of all the Israel- 
ites in the empire in one day. When this decree 
became known to Mordecai, he covered himself 
with sackcloth and ashes, and rent the air with 
his cries. This being made known to Esther 
through the servants of the harem, who now knew 
of their relationship, she sent Hatach, one of the 
royal eunuchs, to demand the cause of his grief : 
through that faithful servant he made the facts 
known to her, urged upon her the duty of deliver- 
ing her people, and encouraged her to risk the 
consequences of the attempt. She was found 
equal to the occasion. She risked her life by en- 
tering the royal presence uncalled, and having 
by discreet management procured a favourable 
opportunity, accused Haman to the king of 
plotting to destroy her and her people. His 
doom was sealed on this occasion by the means 
which in his agitation he took to avert it; and 
when one of the eunuchs present intimated that 
this man had prepared a gallows fifty^cubits high 
on which to hang Mordecai, the king at once said, 

‘ Hang him thereon.’ This was, in fact, a great 
aggravation of his offence, for the previous night, 
the king, being unable to sleep, had commanded 
the records of his reign to be read to him ; and 
the reader had providentially turned to the part re- 


cording the conspiracy which had been frustrated 
through Mordecai. The king asked what had 
been the reward of this mighty service, and being 
answered * nothing,’ he commanded that any one 
who happened to be in attendance without, should 
be called. Haman was there, having come for the 
very purpose of asking the king’s leave to hang 
Mordecai upon the gallows he had prepared, and 
was asked what should be done to the man whom 
the king delighted to honour? Thinking that the 
king could delight to honour no one but himself, 
he named the highest and most public honours he 
could conceive, and received from the monarch 
the astounding answer, 6 Make haste, and do even 
so to Mordecai that sitteth in the king’s gate ! ’ 
Then was Haman constrained, without a word, and 
with seeming cheerfulness, to repair to the man 
whom he hated beyond all the world, to invest 
him with the royal robes, and to conduct him in 
magnificent cavalcade through the city, pro- 
claiming, ‘ Thus shall it be done to the man 
whom the king delighteth to honour.’ After this 
we may well believe that the sense of poetical 
justice decided the perhaps till then doubtful 
course of the king, when he heard of the gallows 
which Haman had prepared for the man by whom 
his own life had been preserved. 

Mordecai was invested with power greater 
than that which Haman had lost, and the first 
use he made of it was, as far as possible, to 
neutralize or counteract the decree obtained by 
Haman. It could not be recalled, as the kings 
of Persia had no power to rescind a decree once 
issued; but as the altered wish of the court 
was known, and as the Jews were permitted to 
stand on their defence, they were preserved from 
the intended destruction, although much blood 
was, on the appointed day, shed even in the royal 
city. The Feast of Purim was instituted in me- 
mory of this deliverance, and is celebrated to this 
day (Esth. ii. 5; x.) [Purim]. 

A Mordecai, who returned from the exile with 
Zerubbabel, is mentioned in Ezra ii. 2 and Neh. 
vii. 7 ; but this cannot well have been the Mor- 
decai of Esther, as some have supposed. 

MORIAH (iTnb ; Sept. 5 A /accpia), one of the 
hills of Jerusalem, on which the temple was 
built by Solomon (2 Chron. iii. 1). The name 
seldom occurs, being usually included in that of 
Zion, to the north-east of which it lay, and from 
which it was separated by the valley of Tyropoeon 
(Joseph. Antiq. viii. 3-9) [Jerusalem]. The 
Land of Moriah, whither Abraham went to 
offer up Isaac (Gen. xxii. 2), is generally sup- 
posed to denote the same place, and may at least 
be conceived to describe the surrounding district. 
The Jews themselves believe that the altar of 
burnt-offerings in the temple stood upon the very 
site of the altar on which the patriarch purposed 
to sacrifice his son. 

MOSERAH, MOSEROTH, a station of the 
Israelites near Mount Hor (Num. xxxiii. 30) 
[Wandering]. 

MOSES ; Mcowrijs; Mcocrijs), the law- 

giver of Israel, belonged to the tribe of Levi, and 
was a son of Amram and Jochebed (Exod. vi. 
20). According to Exod. ii. 10, the name 
means drawn out of water* Even ancient writers 
knew that the correctness of this interpretation 
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could be proved by a reference to the Egyptian 
language (comp. Joseph. Antiq . ii. 9. 6; contra 
Apionem , i. 31; Philo, ii. 83, &c. ed. Mang.). 
The name contains also an allusion to the verb 

extraxit , lie extracted , pulled out . Hence 
it appears that is a significant memorial 

of the marvellous preservation of Moses when an 
infant, in spite of those Pharaonic edicts which 
were promulgated in order to lessen the number 
of the Israelites. It was the intention of divine 
providence that the great and wonderful destiny 
of the child should be from the first apparent : 
and what the Lord had done for Moses he in- 
tended also to accomplish for the whole nation of 
Israel. 

It was an important event that the infant Moses, 
having been exposed near the banks of the Nile, 
was found there by an Egyptian princess; and 
that, having been adopted by her, he thus ob- 
tained an education at the royal court (Exod. 
ii. 1-10). Having been taught all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians (Acts vii. 22 ; comp. Joseph. 
Antiq . ii. 9. 7), the natural gifts of Moses were 
fully developed, and he thus became in many 
respects better prepared for his future vocation. 

After Moses had grown up, he returned to his 
brethren, and, in spite of the degraded state of his 
people, manifested a sincere attachment to them. 
He felt deep compassion for their sufferings, and 
showed his indignation against their oppressors by 
slaying an Egyptian whom he saw ill treating an 
Israelite. This doubtful act became by Divine 
Providence a means of advancing him further in 
his preparation for his future vocation, by in- 
ducing him to escape into the Arabian desert, 
where he abode for a considerable period with the 
Midianitish prince, Jethro, whose daughter Zip- 
porah he married (Exod. ii. 11, sq.). Here, in 
the solitude of pastoral life, he was appointed to 
ripen gradually for his high calling, before he 
was unexpectedly and suddenly sent back among 
his people, in order to achieve their deliverance 
from Egyptian bondage. 

His entry upon this vocation was not in conse- 
quence of a mere natural resolution of Moses, whose 
constitutional timidity and want of courage ren- 
dered him disinclined for such an undertaking. 
An extraordinary divine operation was required to 
overcome his disinclination. On Mount Horch 
he saw a burning thorn-bush, in the (lame of 
which he recognised a sign of the immediate pre- 
sence of Deity, and a divine admonition induced 
him to resolve upon the deliverance of his people, 
lie returned into Egypt, where neither the dispi- 
rited state of the Israelites, nor the obstinate op- 
position and threatening* of Pharaoh, were now 
able to shake the man of (tod. 

Suppoited by hi.s brother Aaron, and commis- 
sioned by God as hi.s ehosen instrument, proving, 
by a series of marvellous deeds, iu the midst of 
heathenism, the (iod of Israel to bo the only true 
(tod, Moses at last overcame the opposition of 
the Egyptian*. According to a divine decree, 
the people of the Lord were to quit Egypt, under 
the command of Moses, in a triumphant manner. 
Hie punishments of God were' poured down njx>n 
the hostile people in an increasing ratio, termi- 
nating in the death of the firstborn, as a sign tlnit 
all bad deserved death. The formidable {Haver of 
paganism, in its eonllict with the theocracy, was 


obliged to bow before the apparently weak people 
of the Lord. The Egyptians paid tribute to the 
emigrating Israelites (Exod. xii. 35), who set out 
laden with the spoils of victory. 

The enraged king vainly endeavoured to de- 
stroy the emigrants. Moses, firmly relying upon 
miraculous help from the Lord, led his people 
through the Red Sea into Arabia, while the host 
of Pharaoh perished in its waves (Exod. xii.- 
xv.). 

After this began the most important functions of 
Moses asthelawgiverof the Israelites, who were des- 
tined to enter into Canaan as the people of promise, 
upon whom rested the ancient blessings of the pa- 
triarchs. By the instrumentality of Moses they 
were appointed to enter into intimate communion 
with God through a sacred covenant, and to be 
firmly bound to him by a new legislation. Moses, 
having victoriously repulsed the attack of the 
Amalekites, marched to Mount Sinai, where he 
signally punished the defection of his people, 
and gave them the law as a testimony of divine 
justice and mercy. From Mount Sinai they 
proceeded northward to the desert of Paran, and 
sent spies to explore the Land of Canaan (Xum. 
x.-xiii.). On this occasion broke out a violent 
rebellion against the lawgiver, which he, how- 
ever, by divine assistance, energetically repressed 
(Num. xiv.-xvi.). 

The Israelites frequently murmured, and were 
disobedient during about forty years. In a part 
of the desert of Kadesh, which was called Zin, 
near the boundaries of the Edomites, after the 
sister of Moses had died, and alter even the new 
generation had, like their fathers, proved to he 
obstinate and desponding, Moses fell into sin, and 
was on that account deprived of the privilege of 
introducing the people into Canaan. lie was 
appointed to lead them only to t lie boundary of 
their country, to prepare all that was requisite 
for their entry into the land of promise, to ad- 
monish them impressively, and to bless them. 

It was according to God’s appointment that 
the new generation also, to whom the occupation 
of the country had been promised, should arrive 
at their goal only after having vanquished many 
obstacles. Even before they bad reached the real 
boundaries of Canaan they were to be subjected 
to a heavy and purifying trial. It was inqHot.uit 
that a man like Moses was at the head o! Israel 
during all these provident ial dispensations. His 
authority was a jniwerful preservative against 
despondency under heavy trials. 

Having in vain attempted to pass through the 
territory of the Edomites, the |»eople marrhed 
round its boundaries by a rheniums and tedious 
route, lhvopowerful kings ol the \morili*, s obeii 
and Og, were \ anquhlied. Muse'* led the {«\*p e 
into the fields of Mnab n\er a/ain-t Jericho, to 
the Very threshold of Can. mu Num v\ . vm . 
The oracles of Balaam Uranic, by the m*hn- 
mentality of .Moses. blessings to los |Moph\ Id- 
ealise by them they were imdered comcioiu of 
the gieal iiiijMUtance of having tin Gird oil their 
side. 

Mums happily averted the danger which 
threatened the Israelites on the j-ut of Midmil 
(Nnin. \v\. \x\i. . Urine lie w.is enabled to 
grant to some of the triLs jsThmnrnt dwillinc* 
in a rnnsideiable h irt of country situated to the 
east of the river .Ionian (Num. wxii.K and t» 
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give to his people a foretaste of that well-being 
which was in store for them. 

Moses made excellent preparations for the con- 
quest and distribution of the whole country, 
and took leave of his people with powerful ad- 
monitions and impressive benedictions, transfer- 
ring his government to the hands of Joshua, who 
was not unworthy to become the successor of so 
great a man. With a longing but gratified look, 
lie surveyed, from the elevated ground on the 
border of the Dead Sea, the beautiful country 
destined for his people. 

Moses died in a retired spot at the age of one 
hundred and twenty years. He remained vi- 
gorous in mind and body to the last. His body 
was not buried in the promised land, and his 
grave remained unknown, lest it should become 
an object of superstitious and idolatrous worship. 
This honour was due, not to him, but to the 
Lord, who had manifested himself through the 
whole life of Moses. Not the body, but the word, 
of Moses was permanently to abide in Israel. 
The people of God produced no prophet greater 
than Moses, because by none was the Lord more 
glorified. Among all the men of God recorded 
in the Old Testament, Moses presents the most 
wonderful and imposing aspect. 

The Pentateuch is the greatest monument of 
Moses as an author. The ninetieth psalm also 
seems to be correctly ascribed to him. Some 
learned men have endeavoured to prove that he 
was the author of the book of Job, but then- 
arguments are inconclusive [Jon]. 

Numerous traditions, as might have been ex- 
pected, have been current respecting so cele- 
brated a personage. Some of these were known 
to the ancient Jews, but most of them occur in 
later rabbinical writers (comp. Philo, De Vita 
Mo sis, c. iii. ; Joseph. Antiq. ii. 9, sq. ; Barto- 
locci, Bibliotheca Rabbinica , iv. 115, sq.). 

The name of Moses is celebrated among the 
Arabs also, and is the nucleus of a mass of le- 
gends (comp. Hottinger, Histo?'ia Orientalis , p. 80, 
sq.). The Greek and Roman classics repeatedly 
mention Moses, but their accounts contain the 
authentic Biblical history in a greatly distorted 
form (vid. the collection of Meier, Judaica , seu 
veterum Scriptorumprofanorum de Rebus Jadai- 
cis Fragmcnta , Jense, 1832). 

Concerning the life of Moses, compare also 
Warburton, On the Divine Legation of Moses ; 
Hess, Geschichte Mosis , Zurich, 1778, 2 vols. ; 
Niemeyer, Cliaraktcristik der Bibel , 3rd vol. 

H. A. C. H. 

MOTH (t^JJ) occurs in Job iv. 19; xiii. 28; 
xxvii. 18; Isa. 1. 9; li. 8; Hosea v. 12; Matt, 
vi. 19, 20; Luke xii. 33; Ecclus. xix. 3; 
xiii. 13 : in all which places the Sept, and 
Greek Testament read ays, and the Vulg. 
tinea . In Ps. xxxix. 11, Sept, apaxvy, 

Vulg. aranea. The same Hebrew word occurs 
in the phrase 6 moth-eaten,’ Job xiii. 28; Sept. 
ayrbppooTov, comeditur a tineis ; James v. 
2, ayrippcora, a tineis comesta . The word 
DD occurs once in Isa. li. 8; Sept, ays, Vulg. 
tinea . There is no biblical insect whose identity 
is better ascertained. The following is the chain 
of evidence through which it is traced. The 
word a'/js , adopted by the Sept., unquestionably 
means ‘ moth ’ in the writings of Aristotle (who 


was contemporary with the translators of the 
earliest and best rendered portions of the Sept.); 
for when treating of the generation of insects he 
says : Tiverai 5e /cat aAAa foSapia, ra pkv iv 
ipiois, Kal oaa ipicov iariv, oiov ol ay res, 
oi ifKpvovrai paWov orav Kovioprdbby y ra epia. 

‘ Other small creatures are generated, some in 
wool, and in such substances as are formed from 
wool, as for instance, moths, or moth worms, 
which are principally produced in dusty woollen 
substances :’ and, again, speaking of the same 
insect, yiverai iv x LT & l/L o ando Ay£ ovros , ^ this 
worm or insect is produced in garments.’ To 
the same effect, Aristotle’s pupil, Theophrastus, 
speaking of the herb 7ro\(ov, says, toOto Kal 
Trpbs robs ayras robs iv ro7s tparlois ayaOov — 

‘ this is good against the moths in clothes ’ ( Hist . 
Riant . i. 16). Menander, educated under Theo- 
phrastus, speaking of things which consume, says, 
rb 5’ ifiariov ot ayrts, ‘ moths consume clothes.’ 
Then with regard to the word tinea , adopted by 
the Vulg., Pliny uses it in translating our first 
quotation from Aristotle (‘pulvis in lanis et veste 
tineas creat,’ Hist. Nat. xi. 41, edit. Harduin), 
and elsewhere, for the moth, though he also applies 
the word to other insects, &c. ; and from the time 
of Pliny to Aldrovandus, this, and almost all the 
other names in natural history, remained the same, 
and were retained as much as possible by Wil- 
lughby and Linnaeus. The latter, under the order 
Lepidoptera, genus Phalsena, gives the species of 
moths, Tinea tapetzella , T. pellionella , and 
T. recurvaria sarcitella, as peculiarly destruc- 
tive to woollen clothes, furs, & c. The following 
allusions to the moth occur in Scripture; — to its 
being produced in clothes: ‘ for from garments 
cometli a moth’ (Ecclus. xiii. 13); to its well- 
known fragility: ‘mortal men are crushed before 
the moth’ (Job iv. 19), literally ‘before the face 
of the moth,’ but which words really mean ‘ like as 

the moth is crushed.’ The Hebrew word 
here translated ‘ before,’ occurs in the sense of as 
or like in 1 Sam. i. 16 : ‘ count not thine handmaid 

as a daughter of Belial lite- 
rally, ‘ before,’ or ‘ as the face of :’ and so the Sept: 
understood our passage, ayrbs rpii^ov. The 
Latin phrase ad faciem occurs in the same sense 
in Plautus ( Cistell . i. 1.73): ‘ad istam faciem est 
morbus qui me macerat.’ Others take this allu- 
sion to the moth in an active sense, thus — ‘as a 
garment is consumed by the moth ;’ so the Vulg. 
a tinea. The allusion to ‘the house of the moth’ 
(Job xxvii. 18) seems to refer plainly to the 
silky spindle-shaped case, covered with detached 
hairs and particles of wool, made and inhabited 
by the larva of the Tinea sarcitella ; or to the 
felted case or tunnel formed by the larva of the 
Tinea pellionella ; or to the arched gallery formed 
by eating through wool by the larva of the Tinea 
tapetzella. References occur to the destructive- 
ness of the clothes-moth : ‘as a garment that is 
moth-eaten’ (Job xiii. 28); ‘the moth shall eat 
them up’ (Isa. 1. 9); ‘the moth shall eat them 
up like a garment’ (li. 8); ‘I will be to Ephraim 
as a moth,’ i. e. will secretly consume him (Hos. 
v. 12); comp. Matt. vi. 19, 20; Luke xii. 33; 
James v. 2, metaphorically; and Ecclus. xix. 3 — 
‘ Moths and worms shall have him that cleaveth 
to harlots,’ but the better reading is ayiry, ‘ rotten- 
ness.’ Since the ‘treasures’ of the Orientals, in 
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ancient times, consisted partly of ‘ garments, 
both new arid old ’ (Matt. xiii. 52 ; and comp. 
Josh. vii. 21 ; Judges xiv. 12), the ravages of 
the clothes-motb afforded them a lively emblem of 
destruction. Their treasures also consisted partly 
of com laid up in barns, &c. (Luke xii. 18, 24); 
and it has been supposed that the fipooais, trans- 
lated ‘rust,’ joined with the gtjs in Matt. vi. 19, 
20, refers also to some species of moth, &c.. 
probably in the larva state, which destroys corn. 
Kuinoel says the ‘ curcnlio, or kornwurin,' the 
larva of the Tinea granella , is injurious to corn. 
Compare the common Roman phrase blatta et 
tinea. Aquila gives fipunrts for in Jer. 1. 9 ; 
and those words, £ Gods which cannot save them- 
selves from moths, ’ fipoopdroov, Ep. of Jer. xii., 
may be another instance. Comp. Mai. iii. 11, 
Sept, and MS. B. in margin, and Symmachus in 
Isa. v. 9. The word DD occurs, as well as the word 
in Isa. li. 8 : £ the &]) shall eat. them up like 
a garment, and the DD shall eat them like xcoolj 
•Sept, cos tpia fipcodyaercu unb a^ris (comp, the 
first quotation from Aristotle), where the similarity 
between the Hebrew and Greek word is striking. 
If two species of moth be here alluded to, may not 
the DD be the distinctive name for the Tinea 
tapetzella , which is peculiarly destructive to 
‘ wool V The Sept, also gives gt}s for Prov. 

xiv. 30, and for pin, Micah vii. 4. Moths, like 
fleas, &c., amid other more immediate pur- 
poses of their existence, incidentally serve as a 
stimulus to human industry and cleanliness; 
for, by a remarkable discrimination in her in- 
stinct, the parent moth never deposits her eggs in 
garments frequently overlooked or kept clean. 
Indeed, the most remarkable of all proofs of 
animal intelligence, is to he found in the lame of 
the water-moth, which get into straws, and adjust 
the weight of their case so that it can always float : 
when too heavy they add a piece of straw or wood, 
and when too light a bit of gravel (' Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh , vol. i. 
p. 12). — J. F. 1). 

MOTHER. The Hebrew word for mother 
is DN am, and is regarded by the lexicographers 
as a primitive, imitating the? earliest lisping of 
an infant: they compare it with the Greek 
pdppa, pdppuj, paia ; Sanscrit, md 9 ambt\ ; Copt., 
mini; English and French, mama; German, 
a nunc (muse), See. 

I he ordinary applications of the word require 
no illustration ; hut the following points of Hc- 
biew usage may he noticed. \\ lien the hither had 
men* than one wile, the son seems to have con- 
fined tlu» title of 4 mother’ to his real mother, bv 
which he distinguished her from the other wives 
ot his lather. Hence the source of Joseph’s jieeii- 
I ia r interest in Ihnjamin is indicated in Gen. 
xliii. 29, by bis I icing * Ins mother’s son.’ The 
other hrethien were the sons of his father by other 
wives. Nev crthclcsM, when this precision vviis not 
necessary, the step-mother was sometimes stvlcd 
mother. ’Thus Jacob (Gen. xxxvii. 10) speak* of 
Leah as Joseph’s mother, for his real mother had 
long been dead . Thcstep mother was how cv er more 
properly distinguished fioiu the vv oiiib-niothcr by 
tin* name of ‘fathers wife’ 2N iYJ’N The 
word * mother’ win also, like fat In r, brother, 
sister, employed by the Hebrews in ft somewhat 
wider sense than is usual with ns. It is used of 


a grandmother (1 Kings xv. 10), and even of any 
female ancestor (Gen. iii. 20); of a benefactress 
(Judg. v. 7), and as expressing intimate relation- 
ship (Job xvii. 14). In Hebrew', as in English, 
a nation is considered as a mother, and indivi- 
duals as her children (La. 1. 1 ; Jer. 1. 12; Kzek. 

xix. 2; Hos. ii. 4 ; iv. 5); so our 1 mother-conn- 
try, 1 which is quite as good as k father-land/ 
which we seem beginning to copy from the Ger- 
mans. Large and important cities are also 
called mothers, i. e. i mother-cities/ with refer- 
ence to the dependent towns and villages (2 Sain. 

xx. 19), or even to the inhabitants, who are called 
her children (Isa. iii. 12; xlix. 23). ‘The 
parting of the way, at the head of two wavs* 
(Ezek. xi. 21) is in the Hebrew * the mother of 
the way,’ because out of it the two ways arise as 
daughters. In Job i. 21, the earth is indicated 
as the common ‘ mother to whose bosom all man- 
kind must return.’ So Chancer — 

‘ And on the ground, which is my mod res gate, 

I knocke with my staf erlicli and late, 

And say to hire, ** Leve, mother, let me in.” ’ 

The particulars relating to the position which 
a mother occupied among the Jews, are involv ed 
in other relations, which are referred to the ge- 
neral head Woman. 

MOUNTAINS. The mountains mentioned 
in Scripture are noticed under their different 
names, and a general statement with reference to 
the mountains of Palestine is given under that 
head. We have therefore in this place only to 
notice more fully some remarkable symbolical or 
figurative uses of the word in the Bible. 

In Scripture the governing ]urt of the body 
politic appears under symbols of different kinds. 
If the allegory or figurative representation is 
taken from the heavens, the luminaries denote the 
governing body; if from an animal, the bead or 
horns; if from the earth, a mountain or fortress ; 
ainl in this case the capital city or residence of the 
governor is taken for the siipieme power. These 
mutually illustrate each other. For a capital 
city is the head of the political Lidy : the 1 rad 
of an ox is the tm tress of the aninial; mountains 
are the natural fortresses of the earth ; ami there- 
fore a fortress or capital city, though seated in u 
plain, may be called a mountain. 'Thus the vvonb 
head, mountain, hill, city, horn, and king, .nc imp d 
m a manner as synonymous ti rms to si*rnH\ a 
kingdom, monarchy, or republic, muted under i *t* 
gov eminent, only with tbU dilfi rein e, that it hi In 
be understood m different req*cls; tor the term 
head represents it in ie*pect of the c*i| Ual iit\ ; 
mountain or hill in n *q ret of the str n^tli i t the 

metropolis, vv hii li giv e* lnw to, or is il*\t. mil 

commands the adjacent t«rnto*y. \\ 1 m n David 
says, * Lord, by t iv tavonr tl m hast nnolc iii> 
mountain to stand strong ’ IV v\\ 7 , In* mmiu 
to c\pn*ss the st ability of his kui| !• m. 

It is uccoidllig to tin e idetis tli.it the k ngd* m 
of the .Me%*Mili is d< •< nbrd iinOrr if i ttgui* » f n 
mountain h i, ii *2; xi. 9; Dan. n J» , ucl its 

universality by its tie if*, of it all i at , im, 

and by its filbc j tit# w holt* i irt'i I * mv*nc 
mountains in the \ | ^ - I v j ■** d« k i l ai s 

and stih*s subverted to uuikc r n in t r tl*r )!<*• 

Slab's k ll'i'dem ( Krv V ). II, \ \ i *20 , 

1 he ( hah la in in< li in 1 v is « |r»* i I * d *« a 

mount*! m m ,l« r. li T> ; /#« h. iv. 7 , »ii-l t * 

larfiiiu illustrates tin id« i h nictitating tUt 
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word 1 fortress ’ in the former text. In this view, 
then, a mountain is the symbol of a kingdom, 
or of a capital city with its domains, or of a king, 
which is the same. 

Mountains are frequently used to signify places 
of strength, of what kind soever, and to whatsoever 
use applied (Jer. iii. 23). 

Eminences were very commonly chosen for the 
sites of Pagan temples : these became places of 
asylum, and were looked upon as the fortresses 
and defenders of the worshippers, by reason of 
the presence of the false deities in them. On 
this account mountains were the strongholds of 
Paganism, and therefore in several parts of Scrip- 
ture they signify idolatrous temples and places of 
worship (Jer. ii. 23 ; Ezek. vi. 2-6 ; Mic. iv. 1 ; 
comp. Deut. xii. 2; Jer. ii. 20; iii. 16; Ezek. 
vi. 3). See Wemyss's Clavis Sy?nbolica , pp. 
309-316. 

MOURNING. This head embraces both the 
outward expressions of sorrow for the dead, re- 
ferred to in the Scriptures, and those expressions 
which were intended to exhibit repentance, &c. 
These subjects will be pursued according te 
Townsend’s chronological arrangement, and sinco 
they nearly approximate, will be pursued together. 
Assuming the propriety of this arrangement, the 
earliest reference to any kind of mourning is that 
of Job (b.c. 2130), who being informed of the de- 
struction of his children as the climax of his 
calamities, ‘ arose, rent his mantle, shaved his 
head, and fell down upon the ground and wor- 
shipped’ (Job i. 20), uttered sentiments of sub- 
mission (ver. 21), and sat down among the ashes 
(ch. ii. 8). His friends came to him by an ap- 
pointment among themselves to mourn with him 
and comfort him (ver. 11); they lift up their voices 
and wept upon a view of his altered appearance ; 
they rent every man his mantle and sprinkled 
dust upon their heads towards heaven (ver. 12), 
and sat down with him on the ground seven days 
and seven nights, waiting till his grief should 
subside before they commenced their office as 
mourners. Job then bewails aloud his unhappy 
condition (ch. iii.). In ch, xvi. 15, 16, reference 
is made to the customs of sewing sackcloth upon 
the skin, defiling the head with dust, and suffer- 
ing the face to be begrimed with weeping. Cla- 
mour in grief is referred to (xix. 7 ; xx. 28) : 
it is considered a wicked man's portion that his 
widows shall not weep at his death (xxvii. 15). 
Upon Job's recovery from his afflictions all his 
relatives and acquaintances bemoan and comfort 
him concerning his past sufferings ; which seems 
to have been a kind of congratulatory mourning, 
indulged in order to heighten the pleasures of 
prosperity by recalling associations of adversity 
(ch. xlii. 11). Indeed, the expressions of affec- 
tionate joy and grief nearly coincide. Joseph fell 
upon his brother Benjamin's neck and wept (Gen. 
xlv. 14 ; comp. Acts xx. 37, 38, and Gen. 1. 1). 
However it is to be accounted for, in the course 
of the book of Job nearly all the chief character- 
istics of eastern mourning are introduced. This 
will appear as we proceed. The next instance is 
that of Abraham, who came to mourn and weep 
for Sarah (b.c. 1871), words which denote a formal 
mourning (Gen. xxiii. 2). Days of mourning 
are referred to in regard to the expected death of 
Isaac (Gen. xxvii. 41). These appear generally to 
have consisted of seven, as for Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 


13 ; for Judith xvi. 24 ; comp. Ecclus. xxii. 12). 
Weeping appears (b.c. 1729), either as one chief 
expression of mourning, or as the general name 
for it. Hence when Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, 
was buried at Bethel under an oak, at this period, 
the tree was called Allon-bachuth, the oak of 
weeping (Gen. xxxv. 8). The children of Israel 
were heard to weep by Moses throughout their 
families, every man in the door of his tent (Num. 
xi. 10; comp. xiv. 1; xxv. 6). So numerous are 
the references to tears in the Scriptures as to give 
the impression that the Orientals had them nearly 
at command (comp. Ps. vi. 6). The woman 
washed our Lord's feet with tears (Luke vii. 38 ; 
comp. Ecclus. xxviii. 17). Weeping, with lifting 
up of the voice, occurs in Ruth i. 9 ; 1 Sam. ii. 
4 ; 2 Sam. iii. 31 ; xiii. 36). Their exciteable- 
ness appears otherwise ; they shout for joy and 
howl for grief, even the ministers of the altar 
(Joel i. 13 ; Micah i. 8, &c.). Reuben rent his 
clothes upon finding Joseph gone (Gen. xxxvii. 
29), and uttered lamentations (ver. 30). Jacob 
rends his clothes and puts sackcloth upon his 
loins, and mourns for his son many days; his sons 
and his daughters rise up to comfort him, and he 
gives utterance to his grief ; ‘ thus his father wept 
for him’ (Gen. xxxvii. 34, 35). Joseph's brothers 
rend their clothes (Gen. xliv. 13); and this act, 
as expressive of grief or horror, occurs in multi- 
tudes of passages down to the last age of the 
Jewish empire (Acts xiv. 14). Scarcely less 
numerous are the references to sackcloth on the 
loins as an expression of mourning; we have even 
lying in sackcloth (1 Kings xxi. 27), and sack- 
cloth upon both man and beast at Nineveh 
(Jonah iii. 8). Joseph's brethren fell to the 
ground before him in token of grief (Gen. xliv. 
14) ; and this, or lying, or sitting on the ground, 
was a common token of mourning (comp. Ps. 
xxxv. 14; 1 Sam. xxv. 24; Isa. iii. 26 ; xlvii. 1; 
Ezek. xxvi. 16, &c.). The next incident in the 
history of the subject is the mourning for Jacob 
by the Egyptians, which was conducted, no doubt, 
by professional mourners during threescore and 
ten days (Gen. 1. 3), called the days of mourn- 
ing (ver. 4), though most likely that computation 
includes the process of embalming (Wilkinson's 
Maimers and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians , 
v. 454, 459). It seems to have amounted to a 
royal mourning, doubtless out of regard to Jo- 
seph. Herodotus states that the Egyptians 
mourned for a king seventy-two days. The 
mourning for Joseph's father was renewed by Jo- 
seph's command, with a very great and sore 
lamentation, upon the funeral cavalcade having 
arrived in Canaan, and continued seven days 
(ver. 10). The vehemency of that mourning 
seems to have surprised even the Canaanites, who 
in consequence named the place where it was 
held Abel-mizraim, or the mourning of the 
Egyptians (ver. 11). We learn from Diodorus 
that at the death of a king the Egyptian people tore 
their garments, every temple was closed, sacrifices 
were forbidden, and no festivals celebrated. A 
procession of two or three hundred persons wan- 
dered through the streets, throwing dust and mud 
upon their heads, and twice every day sung a 
funeral dirge in honour of the deceased. In the 
mean time the people abstained from baths, oint- 
ments, every luxury, and even wheaten bread 
(i. 72, 91). The Egyptians have ever been re- 
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n owned for the vociferation of tlieir grief; c there 
was a great cry in Egypt at the death of the first- 
born’ (Exod.xii.30j. When the children of 
Israel (n.c. 1 191) mourned under the threat of the 
divine displeasure, they did not put on tlieir orna- 
ment3 (Exod. xxxiii. 1 ; comp. Joel ii. 1 0 ; Ezek. 
xxiv. 17). At the giving of the law the inodes 
of mourning were regulated by several enact- 
ments. It was forbidden the Jews to make cut- 
tings in their llesh for the dead (Lev. xix. *2S). 
The ancient Egyptians, according to Herodotus, 
did not cut themselves (ii. 01 ); it was a Syrian 
custom, as appears from the votaries of Baal 
(l Kings x vi ii. 28): nor were the Jews allowed 
to make any baldness between tlieir eyes for the 
dead (I)euf. xiv. 1). The priests were forbidden 
to uncover the head in mourning (Lev. x. 0), or 
to rend their clothes, or to contract the ceremonial 
defilement involved in mourning except for tlieir 
nearest kindred (Lev. xxi. 1,1); but the high- 
priest was entirely forbidden to do so even for his 
lather or his mother (ver. 1 1), and so was the Na- 
z.irite (N inn. vi. 7). These prohibitions respecting 
the head and the beard (Lev. xix, 27) seem to have 
been restricted to funeral occasions, as the customs 
referred to were lawfully practised on other sor- 
rowful events (comp. Ezra ix. 3; Job i. 20; Isa. 
xxii. 12; Jer. vii. 29; Mtcali i. 10). Even the 
food eaten by mourners was considered unclean 
(comp. Deut. xxvi. 1 1, with IIos. ix. 1; Ezek. 
xxiv. 17). The Jews were commanded to allliet 
their souls on the day of atonement (Lev. xxiii. 
27 and at the Feast of Trumpets (Num. xxix. 7). 
All the house ol Israel mourned for Aaron thirty 
days (Nnm. xx. 29). The beautiful captive, 
whom the law permitted to marry, was required 
first to bewail her father and mother a full month, 
ami the requisitions that she should shave her 
head and pare her nails have been by some coii- 
aidered signs of mourning (Deut. xxi. 1 1, 13). 

1 jC Israelites wept for Moses thirty days, railed 
the days of weeping and mourning for Muses 
(Deut. xxxiv. R; ii.c. 1151). Joshua and the 
elders o! Israel put dust iijm) 1 i tlieir heads at the 
dete.it of Ai, ami fasted (Jodi. vii. 0), as did the 
eleven tribes Jitter the defeat at Giheah, ami wept 
(Judg. xx. 20), as did all the Israelites at the 
command of Joshua, tin which occasion it is said 
‘they drew water and | m >i lr**« I it out before the 
Lord* (l Sain. vii. 0 ; comp. IN. xxii. I 1 j. The 
prophet Joel cniiuuaiH let I a fast jis part of a na- 
tional Humming. \ fast is proclaimed to nil the 
inhabitants ur visitors at Jerusalem ( Jer. x x xv i. 9 ; 
comp. Xech. vii. 5). Fasting is practised at 
IS u nn »*h as jirirt of a public Imuidiatu u (Jonah 
*■1.5). In our Lord's language. * to last’ ami 
‘to mount ‘ aie the same thing .Matt. ix. 15 1 
Public humiliations Attended with religion* in- 
sciuhl tes and prayers Joel ii. 10, 17 i; with fasts 
(Isa. I v in. 3); siv all tln»se united I Mate, iii, 
17, IS), The first complete description of 
Him i ruing lor the de.ul occurs m V Ram. in. .11, 3 \ 
where David command *> Juab ami nil the jss»pl# 
th it wire with him to rentl the r clothes, g rd 
tluMiis *| v es with sackcloth, and mourn for Alnm* , 
and Davit! himself followed the l»ir, mid P » > 
buried Abner in Hebron; and the king lidrt I np 
lus voice and wt*pt at the grave ot Miner, and 
all t lie jHsiple wept, mid Davit! fast, d twndavs, 
and wrote a lamentation tor the dr<*ra«rd. } 
gn*s were ct)iii]>o*ed by the prupheti on neural 


30 > 

disastrous occasions (Ezek. xxvi. I-1S; xxvii. 
1-30; Aino.s v, 1, &c.). The incident of 
Jephthah s tlaughter (u.c. 1IS< is too uncertain 
to afford any intlex to the modes of mounting at 
that era. It appears that she was allowed two 
months to bewail her virginity, with her c« rnjia- 
nions, and that the Jewish women of that country 
went some where yearly to lament or celebrate 
Iter (Jutlg. xi. 37-dO) Jkpiitiiah], Iii IN. 
xxxv., which is ascribed to David, there is a 
description of tin- humiliations practic'd by the 
iriends ol the sick, in order to procure their reco- 
ver) : ‘ \\ hen they were sick niv clothing was 
sackcloth; I humbled my >oul with fasting; I 
I shaved as il it bait Ijeen a Irieml or a brother; I 
bo wet I down heavily, as one that niourneth for his 
mother ; where different modes of mourning vein 
adverted to for different occasions. Samuel is 
honoured with a public mourning by the Israel- 
ites ( 1 S.nii. xxv. 1), me. I05S. Ejmiu the death 
nf Saul. David wrote an elegy (2 Sim. i. 17-27 
This, like that upon the death of Abner, seems to 
be a poetical description of the character of the 
departed, like the dirge fur an Egyptian Ling. 
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rent her garment, and laid her hand upon her 
head, and went on crying 1 (2 Sam. xiii. 19, 20 ; 
comp, Isa. Ixi. 3 ; 2 Esdras ix. 38). They even 
wallowed in ashes (Ezek. xxvii. 30). Mourning 
apparel is first mentioned in 2 Sam. xiv. 2, where 
it appears that the wearer did not anoint himself 
with oil (comp. Matt. vi. 17). In Egypt the 
common people allowed their beards to grow when 
mourning (Herod, ii. 36 ; comp. 2 Sam. xix. 24). 
The first reference to hired mourners occurs in 
Eccles. xii. 5, 4 The mourners DHDIDH go about 
the streets.’ (The root of this word, observes Gese- 
u ins, signifies 4 a mournful noise,’ and he adduces 
Micah i. 8; Jer. xxii. 18 ; xxxiv. 5). They are 
certainly alluded to in Jer. ix. 17-20, 4 the mourn- 
ing women 5 (probably widows, comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 
64 ; Acts ix. 39), answering to the Prseficae of 
the Romans (comp. Hor. Ars Poet . 429). Ano- 
ther reference to them occurs in 2 Chron. xxxv. 
25; comp. Joseph. De Bell . Jud . iii. 9. 5. The 
greater number of the mourners in ancient Egypt 
were women, as in the modern East. In the fol- 
lowing cut (No. 407) mourners, all females, are 



407. [Egyptian Mourners— ashes on Head.] 


shown casting dust upon their heads before the 
mummy of a man. Mourning for the dead was 
conducted in a tumultuous manner; they also 
wept and wailed greatly (Mark v. 38). Even 
devout men made great lamentations (Acts viii. 
2). When any one died in ancient Egypt the 
females of his family covered their faces with 
mud, ran through the streets with their bosoms 
exposed, striking themselves, and uttering loud 
lamentations; they were joined as they went 
by neighbours and friends, and, if the deceased 
was of consequence, by strangers also. The men, 
girding their dress below their waist, ran through 
the town, smiting their breast, and throwing mud 
upon their heads (Herod, ii. 85 ; Diod. Sic. i. 91). 
The modern lamentations in Cairo seem to resem- 
ble the ancient. The mourners are said to parade 
the streets, crying 4 Oh, my misfortune !’ 4 Oh, my 
brother!’ 4 Oh, my master!’ 4 Oh, lord of the 
house!’ & c. The similarity is striking between 
such exclamations and the following : Jephthah’s 
4 Alas, my daughter !’ David’s 4 Oh, Absalom, 
my son ; my son Absalom !’ (2 Sam. xviii. 33.) 
4 Alas, my brother!’ (1 Kings xiii. 30). 4 Ah, my 
brother ! ah, my sister ! ah, Lord, or ah, his glory ’ 
(Jer. xxii. 18). See Lane's Modern Egyptians , 
ii. 286. 

Among other signs of mourning they shaved 
the head, and even tore off the hair (Amos viii. 
10; Micali i. 16; Isa. xv. 2; xxii. 12; Jer. vii. 
29). Ezra plucked off‘ the hair of his head and of 


his beard (Ezra ix. 3 ; Joseph. Antiq . xvi. 7. 5). 
The Jews went up to the house-tops to mourn 
(Isa. xv. 2. 3 ; xxii. 1) ; and so did the Moabites 



(Jer. xlviii. 37, 38 ; Judith viii. 5). They also 
made cuttings in their hands (Jer. xlviii. 37, 38) ; 
they smote upon the thigh (Jer. xxxi. 19; Ezek. 
xxi. 12) ; on the breast (Nahum ii. 7 ; Luke xviii. 
13 ; xxiii. 48 ; they smote both hands together 
(Num. xxiv. 10), stamped with the foot (Ezek. 
vi. 11), bowed down the head (Lam. ii. 10), 
covered the lips (Micah iii. 7), the face (2 Sam. 
xix. 4), and the head (2 Sam. xv. 30), and went 
barefoot (2 Sam. xv. 30). Neighbours and friends 
provided food for the mourners (2 Sam. iii. 35 ; 
Jer. xvi. 7 ; comp. Ezek. xxiv. 17) ; this was 
called 4 the bread of bitterness, ’ 4 the cup of con- 
solation.’ In later times the Jews had a custom of 
giving bread to the poor, at funerals, and leaving 
it for their use at tombs, graves, &c., which 
resembles the Roman visceratio (Tobit iv. 17 ; 
Ecclus. xxx. 8). Women went to tombs to 
indulge their grief (John xi. 31) ; anniversary 
mournings (1 Esdras i. 22). The extravagance 
of mourning among the Greeks is ridiculed by 



[409. Mourning the Dead — Etruscan.] 

Lucian ( [De Luetic), who describes them as expos- 
tulating with the dead for leaving them, &c., and 
other particulars similar to an Irish wake. It is 
difficult to ascertain the philosophy of mourning. 
Potter thinks that it consisted in receding as much 
as possible from ordinary customs and manners, 
in token that an extraordinary event had hap- 
pened, and observes that such is the diversity of 
human customs that the signs of mourning in 
some nations coincide with those of joy in others 
(. Archceologia Grceca , ii. 194, 195, Lond. 1775). 
Although, no doubt, many modes of mourning 
are conventional, and originated in caprice, yet 
there would seem to be physical reasons for cer- 
tain forms which have so widely and permanently 
prevailed. Shaving the head may be a dictate of 
nature to relieve the excited brain. Plucking the 
hair is well calculated to assuage the action of 
some particular organs, to which the sensations of 
the individual may be a sufficient guide. Beat- 
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ing the breast may relieve the heart, oppressed 
with a tumultuous circulation. Cutting may he 
the e fleet of nature’s indication of bleeding. Cry- 
ing aloud certainly diverts the attention from 
anguish of mind or body. Tearing and rending 
seem to palliate nervous irritation,, &c. (Carpzov, 
De cine rum up. Ifebr.usu mceroris atquc Indus , 
Rostock ; Kirchmann, De Funer . Roman . ; J. Q. 
Hedenu.s, De Sc is si one Vest . Ebrceis ac Gentibus 
i usitata , Jen. 16G3; or in Ugolini, Thesaurus , 
29; Wichmannshausen, De Laceratione Vestium 
ap. Hebr. Yiteb. ; also in Ugolini, Thesaurus, 
33 ; Wichmannshausen, De Corpore Scissuris 
figurisque non cruentando,\ iteb. ; J. G. Mi- 
chael is, De Incisura super mortuos, in Observatt . 
Sacr. — J. F. D. 


MOUSE achbar ; perhaps generically 

including aliarbai or jerboa , or parah of 

the Arabs). The word occurs where, it seems, 
the nomenclature in modern zoology would point 
out two species of distinct genera (Lev. xi. 
29; 1 Sam. vi. 4, 5, 11, 18; Isa. lxvi. 17). 
The radical meaning of the name, according to 
Rochart, designates a field ravager, one that 
devours the produce of agriculture, and there- 
fore is applicable to several genera of Rodent ia, 
&e,, notwithstanding that the learned etymo- 
logist would confine it to the jerboa or jnnip- 
ing-monse of Syria and Egypt, although that 
animal is not abundant in the first-mentioned re- 
gion, and even in the second is restricted almost 
exclusively to the desert, as it can live without 
water. Rochart, it is true, cites examples of the 
ravages committed by murine animals in divers 
localities; hut among them several are pointed out 
where the jerboa is rare, or not found at all ; con- 
sequently they apply not to that species, hut to 
some other Rodent. It is likely that the Hebrews 
extended the acceptation of the word achbar, in 
the same manner as was the familiar custom of 
the Greeks, and still more of the Romans, who 
included within their term mas, insect ivora of 
the genus soreje, that is ‘shrews;* carnivora, 
among which was the Mustdn cr/ninca, ‘stoat’ or 
‘ermine,’ their Mas pontirui ; and in the syste- 
matic order Rodent ia, the nut rider contain Mgnsus 
glis or fat dormouse; Dipus juculus or Egyptian 
jerboa; Mils, rats and min* properly so called, 
constituting several modern genera; and cricdus 
or hamster, which includes the marmot nr Roman 
A Jus Alpinus. This was a natural result of the 
imperfect state of zoological science, where a 
somewhat similar external upj>earanee w;ls often 
held suflicient for bestowing a general name which, 
when more remarkable particular* required fur- 
ther distinction, received some trivial addition ot 
quality nr native country, or a second local desig- 
nation, as in the present case ; for, according to 
some Riblical critics, the jerboa may have Im*cii 
known also by the name nf j£*J\ shaghan. In 
the ulmve texts, all in 1 Sam. V i. Hp}Mreut ly refer 
to the short-tailed field-moose, which is still the 
most destructive uuiuial to the harvest* of Syri i, 
and is most likely the species noticed in antiquity 
and during tins erusades; for, hail they been j « W* m 
in shape and resembled miniature kangaroos, we 
would expect W il I inm ol T\ re to li.i\ e im ill lomsl 
the peculiar form of the dc*t rn\ er«, which was 
then unknown to Western Europe; whereas, t hex 


being of species or apjjearance common to ihe 
Latin nations, no particulars were required. Rut 
in Leviticus and Isaiah, where the mouse is de- 
clared an unclean animal, the species most ac- 
cessible and likely to invite the apjretite of 
nations who, like the Arabs, were apt to covet all 
kinds of animals, even when expressly forbidden, 
were, no doubt, the hamster and the dormouse ; 
and both are still eaten in common with the 
jerboa , by the Redoueens, who are hut too often 
driven to extremity by actual want of food. — 

C. II. s. 

MOUTH (HD). The ordinary applications 
of this word, common to all languages, require no 
explanation; but the following somewhat jrecu- 
liar uses may he noted : ‘ Heavy-mouthed,' that 
is, slow of speech, and so translated in Exod. iv. 
10; 4 smooth mouth* (Ps. xxvi. 28), that is, a 
flattering mouth; so also *a mouth of deceit’ 
(Ps. cix. 2). The following are also remarkable 
phrases: ‘ To sj>eak with one mouth to mouth,’ 
that is, in person, without the intervention nf an 
interpreter (Nuin. xii. S; com]). 1 Kings viii. 15'; 
Jer. xxxii. 1). ‘With one month,* that is. with 
one voice or consent (Josh. ix. 2; 1 Kings xxii. 
13; 2 Chron. xviii. 12). 4 With the whole month,* 
that is, with the utmost strength of voice (Job 
xix. 1 G ; Ps. lxvi. 17). 4 3*0 put words into one’s 

mouth,* that is, to suggest what one shall say 
(Exod. iv. 15; Nnm. xxii. 38; xxiii. 5, 12; 
2 Sam. xiv. 19, & c.). ‘ To he in one’s month,* 

is to he often sjioken of, as a law. Sic. ( Exod. xiii. 
9; comp. Ps. v. 10; xxxviii. 15). The Ilelmw 
also says, ‘ upon the mouth,’ where we sav, and 
indeed our translation says, in or into the mouth 
( e . g. Nah. iii. 12); that which is s]>oken is also 
said to lie ‘ upon the mouth. ' where we should 
say, ‘upon the lips* (as in 2 Sam. xiii. 32). 1 To 
lay the hand npnn the month ’ is to In* silent 
(J ndg. xviii. 19 ; Job xxi 5; xl. 1; comp. Prov. 
xxx. 32), just as we lay the linger on the m mth 
to enjoin silence. ‘ To write from the month nf 
anyone* is to do so from hia dictation (J<r- 
xxxvi. 1,27, 32; xlv. 1). 

The mouth, as the organ of sjvevh, also aig- 
uilles the words that proceed out of it, which in 
tin* sacred style are the same as commands mid 
actions, because they imply tin* t fleets of the 
thoughts; words ami command* 1-ring the imam 
used to communicate deems to tin** who are 
to execute them. Instanets of tin* nUnno! in 
Scripture, in xarinn shades of application, 1 nt 
few of them are piesennl in trandat ion. \ is 
(Gen. xlv. 12), ‘according to the roiiiui indim nt 
of Pharaoh,* is in the original, * arrer duiy t > the 
mouth of Pharaoh* comp., aiming imiuen us 
other examples, Num. iii Id; J» h xvxit.27; 
Kories. \iii. 2 . Hence, hr i j* hmii cr tinny tw 
come out of the mouth of im«»th#r is to l*e nm- 
Ht. luted or command* 1 to Itrntiu* an aceiit cr 
minister under a mq^retr p w»r . tins is h«*pn«it 
ill the Rex t l.itmns Rex . \vi 13, II, I 1 h , M. 
I, 5; xii. 1 i; ix. 19 I’hr term r« n--t 

only a] pin* 1 to a »]«* li er wiads, but t i tbe 
sp ik< r Y w* I. iv lt» ; Jir \\ P 1 , *n wt* rb 

sense it has a m*ir equivalent in oir f >*) 
1 mouth ]me« »>.* 

Ml LIU-RKV -TREK (Hvc *. 
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an immediate work of nature. Hence we find it 
among all nations, even those which are totally 
ignorant of every other art. Some instruments 
of music are in Scripture named even before 
the deluge, as being invented by Jubal, one of 
Cain’s descendants (Gen. iv. 21) ; and some 
will regard this as confirmed by the common 
opinion of the Orientals. Chardin relates that 
the Persians and Arabians call musicians and 
singers Kayne , or 6 descendants from Cain.’ The 
instruments invented by Jubal seem to have re- 
mained in use after the Hood, or at least the 
names were still in use, and occur in the latest 
books of the Old Testament. Music, in practical 
use, is almost constantly mentioned in connection 
with the song and the dance (Gen. xxxi.27 ; Exod. 
xv. 20), and was doubtless employed to elevate 
the former and regulate the latter. Women es- 
pecially are seen to have employed it in this con- 
nection from the earliest times (Exod. xv. 20 ; 
Judg. xi. 34; I Sam. xviii. 6). At a later 
period we trace the appearance of foreign girls in 
Palestine, as in Greece and Italy, who visited 
the towns like the Bayaderes of the present day 
(Isa. xxiii. 16). Music was also through all 
periods used in social meetings, and in public 
rejoicings (1 Kings i. 40; Isa. v. 12; xiv. 11; 
xxiv. 8; Amos vi. 5 ; Hag. v. 14 ; 1 Macc. ix. 
39; Judith iii. 8). By David music was vari- 
ously and conspicuously connected with the 
temple worship (1 Chron. xxv. 1); in particular, 
the Levites, in their several choirs, performed their 
music divided into different classes at the great 
sacrifices (2 Chron. xxix. 25 ; xxx. 21 ; xxxv. 
15). The prophets also appear to have regarded 
music as necessary to their services (1 Sam. x. 
5) ; and they used it sometimes for the purpose, 
apparently, of bringing their minds into the 
frame suited for prophetic inspirations (2 Kings 
iii. 15). In the case of David playing before 
Saul, we have marked and interesting evidence 
that the effect of music in soothing the perturba- 
sions of a disordered intellect, was well known 
among the Hebrews (1 Sam. xvi. 16). 

It would be truly interesting to know to what 
extent the Israelites, during their sojourn in 
Egypt, where they became a nation, profited by 
the musical science and instruments of that coun- 
try. It is impossible but the patriarchs had some 
kind of music and musical instruments before 
they journeyed thither; but the presence of music 
among the Israelites is not positively indicated 
till after the exode. If we could rely on the 
assumption that the celebrated painting at Beni- 
Hassan really represents the arrival of the Israel- 
ites in Egypt, we should thence learn that they 
were in possession of a lyre peculiar to themselves, 
or more probably adopted from the Canaanites. 
Whatever instruments they had before they went 
down to Egypt they doubtless retained, although 
they may have added to their musical science and 
their instruments while in that country. One 
people adopts the musical instruments of another, 
without also adopting its music. If we find 
this to be the case now, how much more so in 
those ancient times, when the absence of musical 
notation made every air a matter of tradition — 
since the traditions of one people are not usually 
imparted to foreigners, or sought after by a foreign 
people. Hence, although we have no doubt that 
the musical instruments which we read of in 


Scripture may find their types in the Egyptian 
monuments, we are unable even to conjecture how 
much they were indebted to the music of that 
people, of which indeed we know almost as little 
as of that of the Hebrews, although we know more 
of their instruments. 

It will be remembered that music and song 
were cultivated in the region from which the 
Israelites first came (Gen. xxxi. 27), and that 
there must have been in the party which Abraham 
brought from Aram, and in the larger party which 
Jacob took into Egypt, many persons by whom this 
native music was practised, and to whom it was 
dear ; and they were almost certain to preserve and 
transmit it to their children. In Egypt they were 
in the midst of a people infinitely their superiors in 
all the arts of civilization, in consequence of which 
they were kept more apart, and likely to adopt 
less from them than if the resemblance had been 
greater. Their condition was also soon changed 
into one of intolerable bondage — a state in the 
highest degree unfavourable to the cultivation of 
music and its kindred arts, although there were 
doubtless among the Israelites many individuals 
who were led by circumstances or inclination 
to cultivate the learning and the arts of Egypt, 
among which music was not likely to be forgotten. 
The conclusion we should be disposed to deduce 
from this is, that the native music of the Israelites 
was much of the same kind which exists in Syria 
and Western Asia to this day, and that the instru- 
ments resembled the most simple of those in pre- 
sent use, while we must be content to remain in 
ignorance respecting the measure of that im- 
provement in musical science which they may 
be supposed to have derived from the Egyptians ; 
although with respect to the instruments much 
information may be collected from the monu- 
ments of that ancient people. 

With respect to the nature of the Hebrew music, 
it was doubtless of the same essential character as 
that of other ancient nations, and of all the present 
Oriental nations ; consisting not so much in har- 
mony (in the modern sense of the term) as in 
unison or melody. This is the music of nature, 
and for a long time after the more ancient period 
was common among the Greeks and Romans. 
From the Hebrews themselves we have no definite 
accounts in reference to this subject; but the 
history of the art among other nations must here 
also serve as our guide. It was not the har- 
mony of di liering or dissonant sounds, but the 
voice formed after the tones of the lyre, that con- 
stituted the beauty of the ancient music. 

6 Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere versus,’ 
was the general rule followed in the musical 
rhapsodies of the ancients, and which so enrap- 
tured the Arabian servant of Niebuhr, that he 
cried out, in contempt of European music, 4 By 
Allah, that isfine I God bless you!’ ( Reisebeschreib . 
nach Arabien , p. 176). The whole of antiquity 
is full of stories in praise of this music. By its 
means battles were won, cities conquered, mutinies 
quelled, diseases cured (Plutarch, De Musica ). 
Effects similar to these occur in the Scriptures, 
and have already been indicated. Why are 
these effects so seldom produced by our music ? 
Are they among the things in music yet to be 
restored? The different parts which we now have 
are the invention of modern times. Respecting 
the base, treble, &c., very few discriminating re- 
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marks had then been made. The old, the young*, 
maidens, &c., appear to have sung one part. The 
beauty of their music consisted altogether in me- 
lody. The instruments by which, in singing, this 
melody was accompanied, occupied the part of a 
sustained base; and, if we are disposed to apply 
in this case what Niebuhr has told us, the beauty 
of the concerts consisted in this — that other persons 
repeated the music which had just been sung, 
three, four, or live notes, lower or higher. Such, 
ior instance, was the concert which Miriam held 
with her musical fellows, and to which the 6 toph, 1 
or tablet, furnished the continued base ; just as 
Niebuhr has also remarked of the Arabian women 
ot the present day, 1 that when they dance or sing 
in their harem, they always beat the correspond- 
ing time upon this drum’ ( Reiseb . i. 181). To 
this mode of performance belongs the 21th Psalm, 
which rests altogether upon the varied representa- 
tion ; in like manner, also, the 20th and 21st 
Psalms. This was all the change it admitted; 
and although it is very possible that this mono- 
tonous, or rather unisonous music, might not be 
interesting to ears tuned to musical progressions, 
modulations, and cadences, there is something in 
it with which the Orientals are well pleased. 
They love it for the very reason that it is mono- 
tonous or unisonous, anti from Morocco to China 
we meet with no other. Even the cultivated 
Chinese, whose civilization otlers so many points 
of resemblance to that of the ancient Egyptians, 
like their own music, which consists wholly of 
melody, better than ours, although it is not 
wholly despised by them (Du Halde’s China , iii. 
216). 

A music of this description could easily dis- 
pense with the compositions which mark the time 
by notes; and the Hebrews do not appear to have 
known anything of musical notation ; for that the 
accents served that purpose is a position which yet 
remains to be proved. At the best the accent must 
have been a very imperfect instrument for this 
purpose, however high its antiquity. Europeans 
had not yet attained to musical notes in the 11th 
century ; and the Orientals do not profess to have 
known them till the 17th. On the other hand, 

the word d^d selah , which occurs in the Psalms 

and Habakkuk, may very possibly be a mark for 
the change of time, or for repeating the melody 
a few tones higher, or, as some think, for an ac- 
companiment or after-piece of entirely instru- 
mental music. 

The Hebrew music is judged to have been of a 
shrill character; for this would result from the 
nature of the instruments — harps, flutes, and 
cymbals — which were employed in the temple 
service. 

The manner of singing single songs was, it 
seems, ruled by that of others in the same mea- 
sure, and it is usually supposed that many of the 
titles of the Psalms are intended to indicate the 
names of other songs according to which these 
were to be sung [Psalms]. 

There is a notion somewhat widely diffused, 
that in their sacred services the Hebrews dis- 
pensed with real melody, and contented them- 
selves with such cantillation as they now use in 
Uieir synagogues. This seems very doubtful. 
On such a subject it is not safe to argue from the 
practice of the modern Jews ; and as singing is 
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something so exceedingly simple and natural, it 
is diflicnlt to believe that in the solemn services 
of their religion they stopped at the point of can- 
tillation. 

The allusions to music in the Scriptures are so 
incidental and concise, that it will never he pos- 
sible to form out of them a complete or connected 
view of the state of musical science among the 
ancient Hebrews. The little knowledge which 
has been realized on the subject has been ob- 
tained chiefly through the patient labours and 
minute investigations of the authors named at the 
end of the next article. 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. It is less 
diflicult to determine the general character of the 
Hebrew instruments of music, than to identify the 
particular instruments which are named in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. We see certain instruments 
different from onr own in use among the modern 
Orientals, and we infer that the Hebrew instru- 
ments were probably not unlike these, because 
the Orientals change but little, and we recognise 
in them the peoples, and among them the habits 
and the manners described in the Bible. We see 
other instruments represented in great variety in 
the sculptures and mural tablets of the Egyptians ; 
and we conclude that the Hebrews had something 
similar, on account of their long sojourn among 
that people. We find also many instruments 
presented in the sculptures of Greece and Rome, 
and we need not refuse to draw inferences from 
them, for they derived their origin from the 
East, and the Romans distinctly refer them 
to Syria (Juv. Sat. iii.; Liv. Ilist. xxxix. 5). 
When, however, we endeavour to identify with 
these a particular instrument named by the He- 
brews, our difficulty begins ; because the Hebrew 
names are seldom to he recognised in those which 
they now bear, and because the Scripture affords 
us little information respecting the form of the in- 
struments which it mentions. There are some clues, 
however. It is likely that the Greeks and Ro- 
mans retained the names of the instruments they 
derived from Syria, and these names have been 
preserved. The Orientals also have for the most 
part retained the original names of things really 
old ; and by comparing these names with the 
Hebrew, and then examining the instruments to 
which they appear to belong, we shall throw some 
glimmerings of light on the subject. 

The matter naturally arranges itself under the 
following heads — 

I. Stringed Instruments. 

II. Wind Instruments. 

III. Instruments of Percussion. 

I. — 1. At the head of the Stringed Instru- 
ments we must place the *1135 kinnor , which is 
rendered ‘ harp’ in the Authorized Version. The 
invention and first use of this instrument are as- 
cribed to Jubal (Gen. iv. 21) ; and Laban names 
it among the instruments which should have cele- 
brated the departure of his son-in-law (Gen. xxxi. 
27). In the first ages the kinnor was consecrated 
to joy and exultation ; hence the frequency of its 
nse by David and others in praise of the Divine 
Majesty. It is thought probable that the instru- 
ment received some improvements from David 
(comp. Amos vi. 5). In bringing back the ark 
of the covenant (1 Chron. xvi. 5), as well as 
afterwards, at the consecration of the temple, the 
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Itinnor was assigned to players of known emi- 
nence, chiefly of the family of Jeduthun (1 Chron. 
xxv. 3). Isaiah mentions it as used at festivals 
along with the nebel ; he also describes it as carried 
round by Bayaderes from town to town (xxiii. 1 6), 
and as increasing by its presence the joy of vin- 
tage (xxiv. S). When Jehoshaphat obtained his 
great victory over the Moabites, the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem was accompanied by the 
nebel and the kinnor (2 Chron. xx. 27, 28). 
The sorrowing Jews of the captivity, far re- 
moved from their own land and the shadow of the 
sanctuary, hung their hinnors upon the willows 
by the waters of Babylon, and refused to sing the 
songs of Zion in a strange land (Ps. cxxxvii. 2). 
Many other passages of similar purport might be 
adduced in order to fix the uses of an instrument, 
the name of which occurs so often in the Hebrew 
Scriptures. They mostly indicate occasions of joy, 
such as jubilees and festivals. Of the instrument 
itself the Scripture affords us little further in- 
formation than that it was composed of the sound- 
ing parts of good wood, and furnished with strings. 
David made it of the berosh wood [Berosh] ; 
Solomon of the more costly algum (2 Sam. vi. 
5; 2 Kings x. 12); and Josephus mentions 
some composed of the mixed metal called elec- 
trum. He also asserts that it was furnished with 
ten strings, and played with a plectrum (Antiq. 
vii. 12. 3); which however is not understood to 
imply that it never had any other number of 
strings, or was always played with the plectrum. 
David certainly played it with the hand (1 Sam. 
xvi. 23 ; xviii. 10 ; xix. 9), and it was probably 
used in both ways, according to its size. 

That this instrument was really a harp, is now 
very generally denied; and Pfeiffer, Winer, and 
other writers on the subject, conclude that it was 
a kind of guitar. This is entirely grounded on 
somewhat uncertain etymological derivations. 
Thus TOD is in the Septuagint translated by 
KiOapa and Kivvpa ; and by Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion always by KiOapa . Now the 
Greek citliara , it is argued, was a kind of guitar, 
from which the modern instrument so called, and 
its very name, gittare , guitar , is derived. The 
testimony of the Arabic is also adduced ; for the 
name among the Arabians for instruments of the 
guitar kind is tambura , and it happens that this 
is the very term by which the word kinnor is 
rendered in the Arabic version. When this kind 
of argument was used by Pfeiffer and others, it 
was not well known that the guitar was in fact an 
ancient Egyptian, as it is also a modern Oriental, 
instrument. It is frequently figured in the mo- 
numents. There is therefore little room to doubt 
that the guitar was known to the Hebrews, and 
probably in use among them. Notwithstanding 
this kind of evidence, the editor of the Pictorial 
Bible (on Ps. xliii. 4) ventured to suggest the 
greater nrobability that the lyre , in some of its 
various kinds, Avas denoted by the word kinnor ; 
and subsequent inquiry has tended to establish 
this conclusion as firmly perhaps as the nature 
of the subject admits. It is shown, first, that 
the citliara , which the Greek translators appear to 
have had in view, was in fact originally the same 
as the lyre ; in other words, the name Avpa, lyra , 
rarely occurs in the early Greek writers, that of 
KiOapa being far more common. But, about the 
time of Pindar, certain innovations were intro- 


duced, in consequence of which the lyre and 
citliara came to be used as distinctive ivords : the 
lyre denoting the instrument which exhibited the 
strings free on both sides, and the citliara that with 
the strings partly drawn over the sounding body. 
This latter instrument, preserving the shape of 
the lyre, and Avholly distinct in form and ar- 
rangement from the guitar, resembling it only in 
this one point, should surely not be confounded 
Avith it, especially as antiquity had another in- 
strument which more obviously belongs to the 
guitar species. If those Avho allege that the kin - 
nor Avas a kind of guitar, mean merely that it Avas 
a species of lyre Avhich in one point resembled 
a guitar, Ave do not differ from them ; but if they 
allege that it had any general resemblance to the 
modern instrument, they remove it from the lyre 
class of instruments, Avhich the authorities on 
which they rely Avill not allow. If therefore the 
Avord KiOapa denoted, when the Greek translators 
of the Bible lived, a species of lyre, Avhich Avas 
the only lyre Avhen the Hebrew Scriptures Avere 
Avritten, it follows, that in using this Avord for 
the Hebrew kinnor , they understood and in- 
tended to convey that a lyre Avas signified. They 
also could not but know that the distinction be- 
tween the lyra and citliara Avas of recent origin ; 
and as the latter Avord had originally been a 
general term for the lyre, they must have felt it 
to be more strictly equivalent than lyra to the 
HebreAV kinnor . It may also be observed that 
all the uses of the kinnor , as described in Scrip- 
ture, Avere such as Avere applicable to the lyre, 
and to the lyre only, of all the ancient instru- 
ments of music : most of them being egre- 
giously inapplicable to the harp, and not very 
suitable to the guitar. And it must not be over- 
looked that it is morally certain the HebreAVs had 
the lyre, seeing that it Avas common among all 
their neighbours; and yet there is no other of their 
instruments but the kinnor Avith Avhich it can 
possibly be identified. The frequency of its 



occurrence in Scripture also corresponds with 
preference given to it in most ancient writers 
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We are moreover inclined to place some reliance 
upon the Egyptian painting supposed to represent 
the arrival of Joseph's brethren in Egypt (No. 410, 
fig. 4). Here one of the men is playing on a lyre of 
somewhat peculiar shape; and if he be a Hebrew 
the instrument is undoubtedly a kinnor , as no other 
stringed instrument is mentioned till the time of 
David. This instrument has seven strings (the 
usual number of the lyre), which are partly 
drawn over the sounding body : this is the cha- 
racteristic of that more ancient species of lyre 
called the cithara. The engravings 410 and 411 
will give some idea of the varieties in form and 
strings which the lyre assumed among the Egyp- 
tians. There were probably similar differences 
among the Hebrews ; for in concluding the kinnor 
to be the lyre, we have no wish to restrict it to any 
one particular instrument : we rather apprehend 
that it was a general term for all instruments of 
the lyre kind. If there was one instrument more 



than another on which the Hebrews were likely 
to pride themselves, and which should be re- 
garded as their national instrument, it is the 
kinnor ; and if they gave the figure of an in- 
strument on any coin as a type of their nation, 
as the harp of Ireland, it would be this. Now 
the instrument which we do find on some coins 
ascribed to Simon Maccabams is no other than 
a lyre (No. 415, fig. 3), and there can be little 
doubt that it was intended to represent the instru- 
ment known among the Hebrews by the name of 
kinnor . An instrument resembling the ancient 
lyre is also in use among the Arabians, bearing the 
name of kussir (derived perhaps from kithara ). 
There is a figure of it in Niebuhr, and he saw 
no other instrument in the East which he felt 
disposed to identify with * the harp of David 1 
( lleisebesch . i. 179). 

2. neb el , is the next instrument which 

requires attention. The Greek vafiAlov (mfiAa, 
vaRAi), vav Aa, or va&A as) and the Latin nab - 
lium, nablum (or nabla ) are obviously con- 
nected with or derived from the same source as 
the Hebrew word, and may afford some help in 
our search after the instrument. The word is 
rendered * psaltery 5 in the Authorized Version, in 
imitation of the Sept, translation of the Psalms 
and Nehemiah, which renders it by xf/aArripioi' 
with the exception of xj/aAjuos in Ps. lxxi. 22, 
and Ktddpa in Ps. lxxxi. 2. The Septuagint in 
the other books in which the word occurs, renders 
it by vafiAa, or with a different ending vafiAov. 


As to when this instrument was invented, and 
when it came into use among the Hebrews, no- 
thing can be determined with certainty. The 
first mention of it is in the reign of Saul (1 Sam. 
x. 5), and from that time forward we continue to 
meet with it in the Old Testament. It is how- 
ever not found in the 2nd chapter of Daniel, 
where mention is made of so many instruments : 
whence we may infer either that it did not exist 
among the Babylonians, or was known among 
them by another name. Indeed, among the 
Greeks and Latins the word nablium is not of 
frequent occurrence, and is only employed by the 
poets, who are generally fond of borrowing foreign 
names. The use of the instrument prevailed par- 
ticularly in the public worship of God. David’s 
own instrument was the kinnor ; but he neglected 
not the nebel. It was played upon by several 
persons in the grand procession at the removal of 
the ark (1 Chron. xv. 1G ; xvi. 5) ; and in the 
final organization of the temple music it was 
entrusted to the families of Asaph, Iieman, and 
Jeduthun (1 Chron. xxv. 1-7) ; Asaph, how- 
ever, was only the overseer of the nebel ists, as 

he himself played on the D'rfcxo metziltaim . 
Out of the worship of God, it was employed at 
festivals and for luxurious purposes (Amos vi. 5). 
In the manufacture of this instrument a con- 
stant increase of splendour was exhibited. The 
first we meet with were made simply of the wood 
of the berosh (2 Sam. vi. 5 ; 1 Chron. xiii. 8), 
others of the rarer algum tree (1 Kings x. 12 ; 
2 Chron. ix. 11); and some perhaps of metal 
(Joseph. Antiq. i. 8. 3), unless the last is to be 
understood of particular parts of the instrument. 

Conjectures respecting the probable form of 
this instrument have been exceedingly various. 
Passing by the eccentric notion that the nebel 
was a kind of bagpipe, we may assume from 
the evident tendency of the Scriptural intima- 
tions, and from the general bearing of other 
authorities, that it was composed of strings 
stretched over a wooden frame. This being as- 
sumed or granted, we must proceed to seek some 
hint concerning its shape; and we find nothing 
more tangible than the concurrent testimony of 
Jerome, Isidorus, and Cassiodorus, that it was 
like the Greek letter A inverted v* The only in- 



412. [Egyptian triangular instruments.] 


strument of this shape known to the older writers 
on the subject was the harp; which some of them 
(as Cal met) on this insufficient ground inferred to 
be the instrument intended. But since then vast 
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additions to our knowledge of ancient musical in- 
struments have been found in the tombs of Egypt 
and the buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
From these we learn two things — that the ancient 
harp was not shaped like the Greek A inverted ; 
and that there were stringed instruments, some- 
thing between the harp and the lyre, which in their 
various forms. bore a remarkable resemblance to 
that letter (No. 412). We feel assured that among 
these forms may be found the instrument which the 
fathers had in view, for they lived while they were 
still in use. They held it to be the same as the 
Hebrew nebel ; and as we can, through the Egyp- 
tian monuments, trace the instrument up to early 
Scriptural times, this view certainly deserves con- 
siderable attention. 

We are, however, far from thinking that the 
nebel was always of this shape. It appears to us to 
be a general name for various of the larger stringed 
instruments of the harp kind, and also to denote, in 
a more special sense, one particular sort : in other 
words, that the nebel was an instrument of a prin- 
cipal species, the name of which was applied to 
the whole genus. In fact we have the names of 
several instruments which are generally conceived 
to be different varieties of the nebel. Before pro- 
ceeding to these, we must express an opinion that 
one of these kinds, if not the principal kind, or 
the one most frequently denoted by the word, was 
the ancient harp, agreeing more or less with 
that represented in the Egyptian monuments. 
Whether the nebel or not, there can be little 
doubt that the Hebrews had such an instrument, 
although we may be unable to point out the pre- 
cise word by which they described it. It is mo- 
rally impossible that an instrument so common 
in Egypt, and of which the powers must have 
much exceeded that of any other instrument 
known to them, could have been neglected by a 
people whose stringed instruments of music were 
so various as those of the Hebrews. It may fur- 
ther be observed, that the use of this instrument 
as shown in the Egyptian paintings, agrees in all 
respects with that which the Scriptures refer to 



the nebel , so far as we can gather any indications 
from them ; and it is somewhat remarkable that 
the two great harps, in what is called Bruce’s 
tomb, have respectively eleven and thirteen 
strings, being only one more and one less than 
the twelve assigned by Josephus to the nebel. 
These harps are shown in No. 413, and other 
varieties of the same instrument are figured in 
No. 414. 

One of the classical traditions respecting the 
origin of the lyre refers it to an observation made 
upon the resonance of the gut-strings in the shell 


of a dried-up tortoise ; another to a similar obser- 
vation upon the twanging of a bow-string. These 
traditions have been deemed contradictory, from 



414. [Other forms of Egyptian harps.] 


being supposed to refer to one and the same instru- 
ment ; but they are perfectly reconcilable when 
referred to two. The lyre, which we have already 
sought to connect with the Hebrew hinnor , might 
have had the tortoise origin, and the instrument we 
have now in view might as obviously be referred to 
the bow and its string. That the latter lias only 
lately become known to us through the Egyptian 
monuments sufficiently accounts for this con- 
fusion, and explains why no attempt has hitherto 
been made (except in the Pictorial Bible , note 
on Ps. cxxxviii. 2), to place the Egyptian harp 
among the musical instruments of the Hebrews. 
We have no desire to insist on its identity with 
the nebel in particular : but it is remarkable 
that whereas the nebel is in Scripture mentioned 
so as to show that it always or generally formed 
part of a band of instruments, so the Egyptian 
harp is usually seen to be played in concert with 
other instruments. Sometimes, however, it was 
played alone, or as an accompaniment to the 
voice, and a band of seven or more choristers 
frequently sung to it a favourite air, beating time 
with their hands between each stanza (Wilkinson, 
Anc. Egypt . ii. 239). The principle of the bow 
was among the Egyptians extended to other in- 
struments, which, from their smaller size and 
manner of being played, might be classed among 
lyres (No. 416). It is more than probable that 
these simple instruments were known to the He- 
brews, although we are unable to discover the 
name by which they were called. 

3. mcpj/ asor , occurs as an instrument in 

T 7 

only a few places, and never but in connection 
with the nebel . This has given rise to the con- 
jecture that the two instruments may have dif- 
fered from each other only in the number of 
their strings, or the openings at the bottom. 
Hence we meet with the Sept, translation iv 
5e/rax<fy>&w, and in the Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic, words expressing an instrument of ten 
strings, which is also followed in the Authorized 
Version (Ps. xxxiii. 2; cxliv. 1). We see no 
reason to dissent from this conclusion. Pfeiffer 
was inclined to think that the asor may have 
been the quadrangular lyre which is represented 
in different varieties in ancient monuments, and 
which has usually ten strings, though sometimes 
more (No. 415, tigs. 1, 2). 
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415 . [Miscellaneous stringed instruments.] ] 


4. JVD; 1 gittith , a word which occurs in the 
titles to Ps. viii., lxxxi., lxxxiv., and is generally 
supposed to denote a musical instrument. From 
the name it has been] supposed to be an instru- 
ment which David brought from Gath ; and it 
has been inferred from Isa. xvi. 10, that it was in 
particular use at the vintage season. If an in- 
strument of music, it is remarkable that it does 
not occur in the list of the instruments assigned 
by David to the temple musicians; nor even 
in that list which appears in verses 1 and 2 of 
Ps. lxxxi., in the title of which it is found. The 
supposition of Gesenius, that it is a general name 
for a stringed instrument , obviates this difficulty. 
The Septuagint renders the title by vitzp twu 
\t)vuv, ‘ upon the winepress,’ and Carpzov, 
Pfeiffer and others, follow this, in taking the 
word to denote a song composed for the vintage, 
or for the Feast of Tabernacles (Carpzov, Observ. 

Philol. super Psalmos Tres Helmst. 

1758 ; Pfeiffer, iiber die Mnsik, p. 32). 

5 . mn minnim , which occurs in Ps. xlv. 8 
and cl. 4, is supposed by some to denote a stringed 
instrument, but it seems merely a poetical allu- 
sion to the strings of any instrument. Thus in 
Ps. xlv. 8 we would read 4 Out of the ivory pa- 
laces the strings (i. e. concerts of music) have 
made thee glad ;’ and so in Ps. cl. 4, 6 Praise him 
with strings (stringed instruments) and ngabs .’ 

6 . or sabeca , an instrument 

rendered ‘sackbut,’ and which occurs only in Dan. 
iii. 5, 7, 10, 15. It is doubtless the same as the 
stringed instrument of music denominated by the 
Greeks <r < 2 ^/ 30 / 07 , aap^vK 7 ]s, (Tap^o^ and 

by the Latins sambuca . It seems to have been a 
species of harp or lyre, and, as some think, was 
only a species of the nebel , distinguished by the 
number of its strings. The able writer of the 
musical articles in Smith’s Classical Dictionary 
thinks the sambuca was the same as the Egyptian 
harp, which we have already conjectured to be the 
particular instrument designated by the name 
nebel , or one of the instruments of the class so 
denominated. We should have no objection to 
regard this liar]) as being represented by the sabeca 
as a species of the nebel ; but we cannot see that 
aii y P l ’ooi of the conjecture is adduced, and as the 


word only occurs in a list of Babylonian instru- 
ments, and never among those of the Hebrews, 
the identification would go to show that the latter 
had not the harp, for which conclusion we are by 
no means prepared. 

As the intimations which can be collected re- 
specting the sambuca amount to this, that it was 
a large stringed instrument of a somewhat tri- 
angular shape, it may possibly have borne some 
resemblance to figs. 4 and 5, No. 415, which are 
copied from old writers on the subject, and which 
bear much resemblance to instruments, such as the 
khanoon and telienk , which continue to be com- 
mon and popular in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Persia, and which correspond to both these con- 
ditions. 



7. pFIJM or }ntMDQ, pesanterin , the ipaA- 
T'fjpiov or psaltery of the Greeks : it occurs only 
in Dan. iii. 7, 10, 15, where it is supposed to repre- 
sent the Hebrew nebel. The word xpaATrjpiois is, 
however, applied by the Greek translators so arbi- 
trarily to instruments which have different names 
in Hebrew, that nothing can be built upon its use; 
still less are we disposed to accept the conclusion of 
Gesenius, that the Chaldee word is in this instance 
formed from the Greek. The Chaldee name, and 
perhaps the instrument represented by it, may be 

recognised in the modern santeer , which 

is of the class already referred to as represented by 
figs. 3, 4, No. 415). 

s. machalatJi , which occurs in the 

titles of Ps. liii. and Ixxxviii., is supposed by 
Gesenius and others to denote a kind of lute or 
guitar, which instrument others find in the 
minnim above noticed. We should not like to 
affirm that instruments of this kind are repre- 
sented by either of these words — not that we doubt 
whether the Hebrews had such instruments, but 
because we are not satisfied that these are the pre- 
cise words by which they were denoted. The pre- 
valence in the East of instruments of this sort 
would alone suggest the probability that the .Tews 
were not without them ; and this probability is 
greatly increased by the evidence which the Egyp- 
tian paintings offer, that they were equally pre- 
valent in ancient times in neighbouring nations. 
Before this evidence was obtained it was usual to 
offer figs. 1 and 3 in the subjoined cut (No. 
417), as affording probable examples of Hebrew 
instruments of this class; and fig. 3, from Nie- 
buhr’s Travels , as a modern Arabian example. 
Objections were urged to these figures, which it 
would, until lately, have been difficult to answer. 
But now we find their prototypes among the 
ancient Egyptians. This will be seen from the 
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subjoined engravings, a very cursory inspection 
oi* which will show the general resemblance of 



417. [l. A kind of guitar; 2. Ancient lute. 3. Arabian 
tanbur.] 


the above to the instruments represented in at 
least figs. 1, 3 (No. 418), or in other words, 
to instruments of the lute and guitar class. 


418. [Egyptian stringed instruments with necks.] 


The Egyptian guitar consisted of two parts, a 
long flat neck or handle, and a hollow oval body, 
composed wholly of wood, or covered with leather, 
whose upper surface was perforated with several 
holes to allow the sound to escape ; over this body, 
and the whole length of the handle, extended 
three strings of catgut secured at the upper ex- 
tremity. The length of the handle was some- 
times twice, sometimes thrice that of the body, 



419. [Egyptian stringed instruments with necks.] 


and the whole instrument seems to have measured 
three or four feet. It was struck with a plectrum, 
and the performers usually stood as they played. 
Both men and women used the guitar; some 
danced while they touched its strings (No. 418, 


fig. 2), supporting it on the right arm ; and in 
one instance (fig. 3) it is seen slung by a band 
round the neck, like the modern Spanish guitar. 
The others (No. 419) are variations of these in- 
struments ; in fig. 3 making a near approach to 
the lute. They are from actual and somewhat 
decayed specimens, and therefore do not exhibit 
the wires and other minute parts. 

With all this evidence before us, we need not 
hesitate to conclude that the Hebrews were in 
possession of instruments of this kind, although 
we may not venture to affirm by what name they 
were called. 

II. Wind Instruments. — There is, happily, 
less difficulty with respect to instruments of this 
class than with respect to stringed instruments. 
The most ordinary division of these is into trum- 
pets and pipes, of which the Hebrews had both, 
and of various kinds. 

1. p.i?. ‘horn/ sometimes, but not often, 

occurs as the name of a musical instrument (Josh, 
vi. 5 ; 1 Chron. xxv. 5; Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15). 
Of natural horns, and of instruments in the shape 
of horns, the antiquity and general use are evinced 
by every extensive collection of antiquities. It is 
admitted that natural horns were at first used, and 
that they at length came to be imitated in metal, 
but were still called horns. This use and ap- 
plication of the word are illustrated in our ‘cor- 
net.' It is generally conceived that rams’ horns 
were the instruments used by the early Hebrews ; 
and these are, indeed, expressly named in our own 
and many other versions, as the instruments used 
at the noted siege of Jericho (Josh. vi. 5) ; and the 
horns are those of the ram, which Josephus assigns 
to the soldiers of Gideon ( Antiq . v. 6. 5 ; comp. 
Judg. vii. 16). 

The former of these passages requires some 
remark. The text is hiv pp, keren jobel , or 
jobel- hom. It is admitted that jobel means the 
jubilee , and in that case it would be jubilee-horn ; 
and in the other verses of the chapter where 
trumpets are mentioned, with the epithet jobelim 
affixed, to denote ‘jubilee-trumpets.’ But then 
the translation ‘ rams’ hom 9 in verse 5 is sought 
to be justified on the ground that the jubilee itself 
took its name from the instruments with which it 
was proclaimed, and as these instruments are be- 
lieved to have been rams’ horns, the term has so 
been rendered in this text. In other words the 
argument stands thus : — 1. The jubilee was named 
from the instruments by which it was proclaimed. 
2. These instruments were rams’ horns. 3. There- 
fore jobel means a ram. It is, however, ad- 
mitted that a ram is never called jobel in 
Hebrew : and an anecdote of R. Akiba implies 
that it was derived from an Arabian source. 

‘ When I was in Arabia, 5 he says, ‘ I heard them 
call a ram jobel; and the trumpet itself is called 
jobel , because made of rams’ horn.’ It would 
be better, however, to translate it ‘jubilee-horn’ 
(see below, sect. 4). The text is not necessary 
to show that rams’ horns were in use ; the general 
belief of the Jews on the subject, and the exist- 
ence of sculptured figures of ancient instru- 
ments imitated from the horns of rams, if not 
actually rams’ horns, bring good evidence in 
favour of this opinion. Bochart and a few others 
contest this conclusion on the ground that rams’ 
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horns are not, suited to the purpose, and that the 
Greeks and Romans used the horns of neat cattle. 
Neither of these positions is tenable or of much 
weight, and the probability seems to be that keren 
was lirst, in its widest acceptation, the general 
name for instruments of the horn kind, and 
also the particular name for rams' horns, or the 
more crooked kind of horns, and were thus dis- 
tinguished from the 

2. shophar , which is a far more common 

word than keren , and is rendered ‘ trumpet ’ in the 
Authorized Version. This word seems, first, to 



420. [1 , 2, 3, 4. Ancient horns and curved trumpets ; 
5. straight trumpet ; 6. pipe.] 


denote horns of the straighter kind, including, pro- 
bably, those of neat cattle, and all the instruments 
which were eventually made in imitation of and 
in improvement upon such horns. It is, however, 
difficult to draw a distinction between it and the 
keren , seeing that the words are sometimes used 
synonymously. Thus that which is called ‘a 
jobel-horn 1 in Josh. vi. 5, is in the same chapter 
(ver. 4, G, 8, 13), called ‘a jobel-horn trumpet’ 
(shophar). Upon the whole, we may take the 
shophar , however distinguished from the keren, to 
have been that kind of horn or horn-shaped trumpet 
which was best known to the Hebrews. The name 
shophar means bright or clear, and the instrument 
may be conceived to have been so called from its 
clear and shrill sound,justaswecall an instrument 
a ‘clarion,’ and speak of a musical tone as ‘brilliant* 
or 6 clear.’ In the service of God this shophar or 
trumpet was only employed in making announce- 
ments, and for calling the people together in the 
time of the holy solemnities, of war, of rebellion, 
or of any other great occasion (Exod. xix. 13; 
Num. x. 10; Jndg. iii. 7; 1 Sam. xiii. 3; xv. 
10; 2 Chron. xv. 14; Isa. xviii. 3). The strong 
sound of the instrument would have confounded 
a choir of singers, rather than have elevated their 
music. At feasts, and exhibitions of joy, horns 
and trumpets were not forgotten (2 Sam. vi. 15 ; 

1 Chron. xvi. 42). There is no reason to conclude 
that the trumpet was an instrument peculiar to the 
Levites, as some have supposed. If that wen; the 
case we should be unable to account for the 300 
trumpets with which Gideon’s men were furnished 
(Judg. vi i. 8), and for the use of trumpets in 
making signals by watchmen, who were not always 
Levites. In Matt. vi. 2, we read ‘ When thou 
doest thine aims, do not sound a trumpet, before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues, and 
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in the streets, that they may have glory of men.’ 
1 his verse has excited some speculation, and many 
have sought to illustrate it by reference to the cus- 
tom of Eastern beggars of attracting attention by 
means of a musical instrument — a usage which, 
indeed, exists in England. But here it is the 
donor and not the beggar who is enjoined not to 
sound a trumpet; and Lightfoot, after examining 
the matter with his usual care, confesses that he 
can find no trace in the whole range of Hebrew lite- 
rature, of a trumpet being sounded in connection 
with public or private almsgiving (7/or. Ilebr. on 
Matt. vi. 2). It is therefore safest to suppose the 
expression derived by an easy metaphor from the 
practice of using the trumpet to proclaim what- 
ever was about to be done, in order to call atten- 
tion to it and make it extensively known. 

3. rny^D chatzozerah, This was the straight 
trumpet, different from the shophar , which was 
more or less bent like a horn. There has been 
various speculation on the name ; but we are dis- 
posed to assent to the conclusion of Gesenius, that 
it is an onomatopoetic word, imitating the broken 
pulse-like sound of the trumpet, like the Latin 
taratantara , which this word would more re- 
semble if pronounced as in Arabic, lxaddderah . 
Among the Israelites these trumpets were a di- 
vine regulation, Moses having been expressly 
directed how to make them (Num. x. 2). 
They were of pure beaten silver, but the par- 
ticular form does not appear in Scripture. The 
words ^Ipl nra^rn, ‘with ehatzotzeroth 

and voice of the shophar 1 (Ps. xcviii. G), brings 
together names which most translators confound 
under that of ‘trumpet, 1 and obliges them for 
once, at least, to draw a distinction between the two. 



The Autli. Vers, here has ‘ with trumpets and the 
sound of the cornet,’ which clearly intimates that 
the translator considered the shophar a kind of 
horn, though usually called a trumpet. The Sept, 
draws the distinction very nicely — tv (rdXniyfir 
t\ arcus, Kai (pevvi} crdAmyyos Keparh'/jy, ‘with 
ductile trumpets, and the sound of hum-trumpets/ 
which is closely copied by the Vulgate, ‘ in tnhis 
dnclilibns, et voce tuba’ cornea*.’ The idea con- 
veyed of tin x chatzatzcrah in these translations is, 
that these trumpets were of wrought or ductile 
silver, , and drawn o)i< in length; with this some 
coin bine a reference to the signification of the word 
HC’pD mi k shaft, applied to these trumpets in the 
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original description in Num. x. 2, which they under- 
stand to mean ‘ turned ’ or c rounded,’ and hence 
infer that they were not merely drawn out in length 
but turned back upon themselves, like a trombone. 
Some German writers, indeed, directly call the 
instrument a trombone, as De Wette, who, in his 
translation of the Psalms, renders the line under 
notice ‘ Mit trompeten, mit posaunen-klang,’ that 
is, ‘ with trumpets, with trombone-sound.’ And 
Pfeiffer, pressing upon this signification, gives the 
figure of an Oriental instrument of this kind called 
the sumara , as a possible representative of the 
chatzotzercih. We assign little weight to all this. 
It seems clear that these instruments were long 
trumpets of solid wrought silver ; and as it appears 
that these are the only musical instruments un- 
doubted representations of which are preserved, 
there ought to be no question on the subject. These 
silver trumpets are figured on the arch of Titus, 
among the other spoils of the Jewish Temple (Fig. 5, 
No. 420), and they correspond with the descrip- 
tion which Josephus, who, as a priest, could not 
in this matter be mistaken, has given : ‘ Moses/ 
lie says, c invented a kind of trumpet of silver ; in 
length it was little less than a cubit, and it was 
somewhat thicker than a pipe ; its opening was 
oblong, so as to permit blowing on it with the 
mouth ; at the lower end it had the form of a bell, 
like the horn,’ aakiviy £ ( Antiq . iii. 2). Moses 
was commanded to make only two of these trum- 
pets, because there were then but two priests, the 
two sons of Aaron. Afterwards far more of them 
were made ; and Josephus ventures to say that 
Solomon made 200,000 of them, according to the 
command of Moses (Antiq. viii. 4). When, how- 
ever, riches departed from Palestine, trumpets of 
baser metal were used (2 Kings xii. 13), although 
probably a certain number of silver were still pre- 
served. They were used in calling the congrega- 
tion together for sacrifices, and in battle (Hos. v. 
8). The tone of this trumpet, or rather the noise 
made by blowing on it, was very variable, and is 
distinguished by different terms in Scripture. 

4. * jobel. There has been much speculation 
concerning this term, which the reader may find 
in ample abundance in Bochart (Hieroz. i. 436). 
Jt seems now to be agreed that the word does not 
denote a separate instrument, but is an epithet 
applied to the trumpets with which the jubilees 
were proclaimed, i. e. the 'jubilee- trumpet and 
as the same trumpets were used for signals and 
alarms, ‘ the alarm-trumpet, the alarm-horn.’ 
This name for the sound of music is supposed to 
be derived from Jubal, the inventor of instru- 
ments of music. 

Wind instruments of softer sound next require 
attention. The first and principal of these is the 

5 . bbn chalil , the meaning of which is bored 
through , and denotes a pipe, perforated and fur- 
nished with holes. The Sept, always renders it 
by av\6s, a pipe or flute. There are but five 
places where it occurs in the Old Testament 
(1 Sam. x. 5 ; 1 Kings i. 40; Isa. v. 12; xxx. 
29 ; Jer. xlviii. 36) ; but the Greek av\6s occurs 
in the New Testament (Matt. ix. 23), and in the 
Apocryphal books (1 Macc. iv. 54; ix. 39; 
Judith iii. 8). It would seem to have come 
rather late into use among the Hebrews, and pro- 
bably had a foreign origin. The passages to which 


we have referred will indicate the use of this in- 
strument or class of instruments ; but of the form 

Cl'- • ‘ . 

< " T _-. 1 ~ — 

422. [Egyptian reed-pipes.] 

we can only guess by reference to those of the an- 
cient Egyptians, which are very similar to those 
still in use in Western Asia. The pipe is, how- 
ever, rarely introduced in the Egyptian sculptures, 
and does not seem to have been held in much es- 
timation. The principal are the single and double 
pipes. The single pipe of the Greeks is allowed 
to have been introduced from Egypt (J. Pollux, 
Onom . iv. 10 ; Atlienaeus, Deipnos . iv.), from 
which the Jews probably had theirs. It was a 
straight tube, without any increase at the mouth, 
and when played was held with both hands. It 
was usually of moderate length, about eighteen 
inches, but occasionally less, and sometimes so 
exceedingly long and the holes so low that the 
player was obliged to extend his arms to the ut- 
most. Some had three holes, others four, and 
actual specimens made of common reed have been 
found (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians , ii. 309). 


423. [1, 2, 3, Single pipes; 4, double pipe.] 

The double pipe was formed with two of such 
tubes, of equal or unequal lengths, having a com- 
mon mouth-piece, and each played with the corre- 
sponding hand. They were distinguished as the 
right and left pipes, and the latter, having but few 
holes and emitting a deep sound, served as a base; 
the other had more holes and gave a sharp sound 
(Plin. Hist. Nat . xvi. 36). This pipe is still used 
in Palestine. The Scottish missionary deputation 
overtook, among the hills of Judah, ‘ an Arab 
playing with all his might upon a shepherd's pipe, 
made of two reeds. This was the first time we 
had seen any marks of joy in the land ’ (Narra- 
tive, p. 118). 

From the references which have been given it 
will be seen that the pipe was, among the Jews, 
chiefly consecrated to joy and pleasure. So much 
was this the case that in the time of Judas Mac- 
cabaeus the Jews complained ‘ that joy was taken 
from Jacob, and the pipe with the harp ( KiOapa ) 
ceased’ (1 Macc. iii. 45). It was particularly 
used to enliven the periodical journeys to Jeru- 
salem to attend the great festivals (Isa. xxx. 29) ; 
and this custom of accompanying travelling in 
companies with music is common in the East at 
this day (Harmer, Observatt. ii. 197 ; to which 
add Tournefort, Voyage du Levant , iii. 189). 
Atlienaeus (iv. 174) tells us of a plaintive pipe 
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which was in use among the Phoenicians. This 
serves to illustrate Matt. ix. 23, where our Saviour, 
finding the llute-players with the dead daughter 
of fhe ruler, orders them away, because the damsel 
was not dead ; and in this we also recognise the 
regulation of the Jews, that every one, how- 
ever poor he might be, should have at least 

two pipes (D^n) at the death of his wife 
(Lightfoot, Hor . Ilebr . ad Matt . ix. 23). [Mourn- 
ing. j 

0. mishrokitha. This word occurs 

four times in Daniel (ch. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15), but 
nowhere else, and appears to be the Chaldaean 
name for the flute with two reeds, of which we 
have already spoken. If that double pipe be 
nor comprehended under the Hebrew chalil , then 
we may consider that we have it here. The Sept, 
and Theodotion render it by (rvpiy£, syrinx , which 
is the name of the Pamkean pipe. This would 
imply that it had at least more than one reed ; and 
il it really denotes the Pandaean pipe itself, the 
word is to be regarded as the Chahlaean name of the 
instrument called by the Hebrews Uiy tigab, 
which was undoubtedly the syrinx. This is the 
more probable from the fact that the Hebrew 
translator actually renders mishrokitha by ugab . 

It may, however, have differed from the com- 
mon ugab ; and some writers on the subject have 
been disposed to regard it as similar to the instru- 
ment represented in the annexed cut (No. 424 
fig. 1). This is constructed somewhat on the 
principle of an organ, being composed of pipes of 
various sizes, fitted into a kind of modern chest, 
open at top, and stopped at the bottom with wood 
covered by a skin ; wind was conveyed to it from 
the lips by means of a pipe fixed to the chest ; the 
pipes were of lengths musically proportioned to 
each other, and the melody was varied at plea- 
sure, by stopping or unstopping the apertures at 
the upper extremity. We are not however satis- 
fied with the evidence which makes this instru- 
ment, or the modification of it in fig. 2, to have 
been known to either the ancient Hebrews or the 
Babylonians. 



7. ugab , is the word rendered 4 organ 5 in 

oui version. This and the kinnor are the instru- 
ments whose invention is ascribed to Jubal (Gen. 
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iv. 21), and higher antiquity cannot therefore be 
claimed for any instrument. There are only three 
other places in which it is mentioned in the Old 
Testament; two in the book of Job (xxi. 12; 
xxx. 31), and one in the Psalms (cl. 4). The 
Targum renders the word simply by NHUN, a 
pipe ; the Septuagint varies; it has KiOdpa’ in 
Genesis, xf/aA/xos in Job, and opyavov in the 
Psalms. The last is the sense which the Ara- 
bic, Syriac, Latin, English, and most other ver- 
sions have adopted. The organon simply denotes 
a double or manifold pipe ; and lienee in particular 
the Pandaean or shepherd's pipe, which is at this 
day called a 4 mouth-organ’ among ourselves. For- 
merly it was called simply 4 organ/ and 4 mouth’ 
has been added to distinguish it from the compara- 
tively modern instrument which has usurped the 
more simple designation of 4 organ.’ Our trans- 
lators are thus not chargeable with the obscurity 
which has since arisen, for they, by the word 
‘ organ/ intended to indicate no other instrument 
than this. We thus find a tolerably fair concur- 
rence on the subject among the translations which 
we are accustomed to respect. The grounds of 
their conclusion are to be sought in the etymology 
of the Hebrew word ; and, so far as these go, which 
is not very far, they tend to support it. To these 
probabilities the known antiquity of the Syrian 
syrinx ( avpiy £) or Pandean pipe may be added. 
The instrument is in fact so old that the profane 
writers do not know to whom to ascribe it. Some 
refer it to Pan (Virgil, Eel . ii.), others to Mercury 
(Pind. Od. xii. de Pallade ), others to Marsyas 
and Silenus (Athenaeus, iv. 182). This antiquity 
corresponds with the Scriptural intimation con- 
cerning the ugab , and justifies us in seeking for the 
syrinx among the more ancient instruments of 
the Orientals, especially as it is still common in 
Western Asia. Niebuhr saw it in the hands of a 
peasant at Cairo (Reisebeschr . i. 181); and Rus- 
sell, in his Nat Hist of Aleppo (i. 155, 156), 
says that 4 the syrinx or Pan s pipe is still a festi- 
val instrument in Syria ; it is known also in the 
city, but very few performers can sound it tolerably 
well. The higher notes are clear and pleasing, 
but the longer reeds are apt, like the dervise flute, 
to make a hissing sound, though blown by a good 
player. The number of reeds of which the syrinx 
is composed, varies in different instruments from 
five to twenty-three.’ The classical syrinx is 
usually said to have had seven reeds (Virg. Eel . 
ii.); but we find some in the monuments with a 
greater number, and the shepherd of Theocritus 
(Id. viii.) had one of nine reeds. 

III. Instruments of Percussion, — or such 
as give forth their sounds on being struck or 
shaken. 

1. f]n toph , seems to have denoted primarily the 
tambourine, and generally all instruments of the 
drum kind which were in use among the Israel- 
ites. There is not the slightest doubt about this 
instrument. All the translations and lexicons 
agree in this one point; and we have, besides, the 
actual evidence of existing instruments of this 
kind among the Arabians, bearing the"same name 
in the forms of doff and adnfe. The toph was 
known to the Jews before they quitted Syria (Gen. 
xxxi. 27); it is also mentioned by Job (xxi. 12), 
and it is the first instrument named after the exode, 
being that with which Miriam led the dances 
with which the daughters of Israel celebrated the 
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overthrow of Pharaoh (Exod. xv. 20). It was 
employed by David in all the festivities of religion 
(2 Sam. vi. 5). Isaiah adduces it as the instru- 
ment of voluptuaries, but left in silence amid 
wars and desolations (Isa. xxiv. 8). The occa- 
sions on which it was used were mostly joyful, 
and those who played upon it were generally 
females (Ps. lxviii. 25), as was the case among 
most ancient nations, and is so at the present day- 
in the East. It is nowhere mentioned in connec- 
tion with battles or warlike transactions. The 
usages of the modern East might adequately illus- 
trate all the Scriptural allusions to this instrument, 
but happily we have more ancient and very valu- 
able illustration from the monuments of Egypt. In 
these we find that the tambourine was a favourite 
instrument, both on sacred and festive occasions. 
There were three kinds, diffei'ing, no doubt, in 
sound as well as form ; one was circular, another 
square or oblong, and the third consisted of two 
squares separated by a bar. They were all bealen by 
the hand, and often used as an accompaniment to 
the harp and other instruments. The tambourine 



425. [Tambourines. 1. angular; 2. circular.] 


was usually played by females, who are represented 
as dancing to its sound without the accompaniment 
of any other instrument. The imperfect manner 
of representation does not allow us to see whether 
the Egyptian tambourine had the same moveable 
pieces of metal let into the wooden frame which 
we find in the tambourines of the present day. 
Their presence may, however, be inferred from the 
manner in which the tambourine is held up after 
being struck ; and we know that the Greek instru- 
ments were furnished with balls of metal attached 
by short thongs to the circular rim (Wilkinson, 
Ancient Egyptians, ii. 314). 

At mournings for the dead the tambourine was 
sometimes introduced among the Egyptians, and 
the 6 mournful song ’ was accompanied by its mo- 
notonous sound. This is still a custom of the East, 
and probably existed among the Jews. 

Whether the Israelites had drums or not does 
not clearly appear, and in the absence of evidence 
pro or con it is useless to speculate on the subject. 
If they had, they must be included under the gene- 
ral name of topli. The ancient Egyptians had a 
long drum, very similar to the tom-toms of India 
(No. 426, figs. 1, 3). It was about two feet or two 
feet and a half in length, and was beaten with the 
hand. The case was of wood or copper, covered 
at both ends with parchment or leather, and 
braced with cords extended diagonally over the 


exterior of the cylinder. It was used chiefly in 
war. There was another larger drum, less unlike 



our own ; it was about two feet and a half long 
by about two feet broad, and was shaped much 
like a sugar-cask (No. 427, fig. 3). It was formed 
of copper, and covered at the ends with red 
leather, braced by catgut strings passing through 
small holes in its broad margin. This kind of 
drum was beaten with sticks (fig. 5). It does not 
appear on the monuments, but an actual specimen 
was found in the excavations made by D’Atha- 
nasi, in 1823, and is now in the museum at Paris. 

Another species of drum is represented in the 
Egyptian paintings, and is of the same kind 
which is still in use in Egypt and Arabia, under 
the name of the darabooka drum. It is made of 
parchment stretched over the top of a funnel-shaped 
case of metal, wood, or pottery (No. 427, figs. 1, 2, 
4). It is beaten with the hand, and when re- 
laxed, the parchment is braced by exposing it for 
a few moments to the sun, or the warmth of a 
fire. This kind of drum claims particular atten- 
tion from its being supposed to be represented on 
one of the coins ascribed to Simon Maccabaeus 
(No. 429, fig. 5). When closely examined, this 



427. [Drums. 1,2,4. modern oriental ; 3. ancient 
Egyptian; 5. sticks to 3.] 


instrument will appear to be the same in prin- 
ciple with our kettle-drum, which, indeed, has 
been confessedly derived from the East, where 
other instruments on the same principle are not 
wanting. One of them (No. 429, fig. 4) is just 
the same as the instrument we have derived from 
it : others are smaller in various degrees, are of 
different forms, and are tapped lightly with the 
fingers. Such drum-tabrets were not unknown to 
the ancient Egyptians, as may be perceived by 
fig. % No. 426. 

The Rabbins speak obscurely of a sort of drum 
which may have been of this kind. It stood, they 
say, in the temple court, and was used to call 
the priests to prayer, the Levites to singing, and 
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leprous persons to their purification. They ven- 
ture to add that its sound could he heard from 
Jerusalem to Jericho (Buxtorf, Lex . Rabbin, s. v. 

nanso). 

2. phaamon. This name nowhere oc- 
curs hut with reference to the small golden append- 
ages to the rohe of the high-priest (Exod. xxviii. 
33; xxxix. 25), which all versions agree in ren- 
dering ‘ beds/ or ‘ little bells.’ These bells were 
attached to the hem of the garment, and were 
separated from each other by golden knobs, shaped 
like pomegranates. They obviously produced 
their tinkling sound by striking against the 
golden knobs which were appended near them. 
There is no trace of bells among the ancient 
Egyptians, or in classical antiquity, and we call 
these such for want of a better term to describe 
sonorous pieces of metal used in this manner. 

3. tzeltzelim , ni Wd metzilloth, 
metzilthaim. These words are trans- 
lated cymbals in most versions, except in Zech. 
xiv. 20, where they are rendered ‘bells ’ — the 
‘ hells of the horses.’ If the words, however, de- 
note cymbals in other places, they cannot well 
denote a different thing here. It is true that 
camels, and sometimes horses, wear bells in the 
East at present; and it is probable that the He- 
brews had something similar in the shape of small 
cymbal-shaped pieces of metal, suspended under 
the necks of the animals, and which struck against 
each other with the motions of the animal. The 
Romans attached metallic pendants of this kind, 
called phalarea , to their war-horses, in order to 
produce a terrific effect when shaken by the rapid 
motions of the animals. These were certainly not 
bells, hut might without any violent impropriety 
he called cymbals, from the manner in which they 
struck against each other. This is the single doubt- 
ful text; in all the other texts we may conclude 
with reasonable certainty that cymbals, and some- 
times castagnets (which are small cymbals), are in- 
tended. There is an important passage (Ps. cl. 5), 

‘ Praise him with the clear cymbal, praise him 
with the resounding cymbal,’ which clearly 
points to two instruments under the same name, 
and leaves us to conclude that the Hebrews had 
both hand- cymbals and finger-cymbals (or cas- 
tagnets), although it may not in all cases be 
easy to say which of the two is intended in 
particular texts. Cymbals figure in the grand 
procession at the removal of the ark (1 Chron. 
xiii. 8) : other instances occur of their being 
used in the worship of God (Nell. xii. 27 ; Ps. 
cl. 5 ; I Chron. xv. 2) ; and the illustrious 
Asaph was himself a player on the cymbal (1 
Chron. xvi. 5). The sound of these instruments 
is very sharp and piercing, but it does not belong 
to fine, speaking, expressive music. Hence Paul 
could describe it by tlie word aAaAa^oi/, ‘ clanging’ 
(1 Cor. xiii. 1). The Hebrew instruments were 
probably similar to those of the Egyptians. These 
were of mixed metal, apparently brass, or a com- 
pound of brass and silver, and of a form exactly 
resembling those of modern times, though smaller, 
being only seven inches or five inches and a half 
in diameter. The handle has disappeared from the 
existing specimens, but is supposed to have been of 
the same material, bound with leather or string, 
and being inserted in a small hole at the sum- 


mit, to have been secured by bending back the two 
ends (No. 428, fig. 3). The same kind of instru- 
ment is still used by the modern inhabitants of 



Egypt, and from them, says Wilkinson, ‘ have 
been borrowed the very small cymbals played 
with the finger and thumb, which supply the 
place of castagnets in the almeh dance ’ ( Ancient 
Egypt, iii. 255). In thus calling instruments 
used as castagnets 4 small cymbals,’ this author 
incidentally supports the view we have taken. 
The modem castagnet, introduced into Spain 
by the Moors, is to be referred to the same 
source. 



429. [Instruments of Percussion, 1. mallet used in strik- 
ing suspended boards; 2. castagnets; 3. tabret- 
drum, struck by attached balls; 4. Oriental kettle- 
drum; 5. supposed ancient Jewish coin representing 
drums.] 

4. skalishim. This word occurs but 

once, viz. in 1 Sam. xviii. 6, and is there uncer- 
tainly rendered, in the Authorized Version, 4 in- 
struments of music,’ and in the margin 4 three- 
stringed instruments.’ The word is plural, and 
means ‘threes,’ Most writers, proceeding upon 
this interpretation, identify it with the triangle, 
which Athenoeus (iv. 23) alleges to have been a 
Syrian invention. We have no Egyptian repre- 
sentation of it, but that people had instruments 
which are not figured on the existing monuments. 
As this was the instrument with which the dam- 
sels of Israel came forth to meet the victorious 
David, the ancient translators have usually ren- 
dered the word by cymbals or castagnets, which 
seemed to them more proper to women. But the 
triangle may not the less have been suited to a 
military triumph, and as an accompaniment to 
the other instruments used on that occasion. Je- 
rome has aistra , an idea which has received little 
attention from commentators; but if we had not 
preferred to find the si si rum under another word 
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we would not hesitate to accept this conclusion, 
founded, as it manifestly is, on the three transverse 
moveable bars with which the sistra are usually 
furnished. In Barker's Bible (1595), the word is 
rendered by c rebecke.’ 

5. menaaneim . This is another word 

which occurs but once in Scripture (2 Sam. vi. 
5), where our version translates it by c cymbals, 1 



430. [Instruments of Percussion. 1, 3, G. Triangular 
and other rods of metal charged with rings ; 2. a sup- 
posed Hebrew instrument, regarded by some as the 
Menaaneim ; 4. a kind of Eastern cymbals; 5. a pan 
of sounding metal .J 

although it has appropriated another word to 
that instrument. It is now more generally 
thought to denote the sistrum , and appears to be 
derived from y*1 J nua , c to shake 1 or 6 to vibrate,’ 
corresponding to the etymology of the sistrum 
(creicTTpoy), from aeico . An objection has indeed 
been urged, that the sistrum was not sufficiently 
ancient ; but this has been set at rest by the 
recent discoveries in Egyptian antiquities, which 
have revealed sistra belonging to the most ancient 
period. The sistrum was generally from eight 



to sixteen or eighteen inches in length, and en- 
tirely of bronze or brass. It was sometimes in- 


laid with silver, gilt, or otherwise ornamented, and 
being held upright was shaken, the rings moving 
to and fro upon the bars. The last were fre- 
quently made to imitate snakes, or simply bent at 
each end to secure them from slipping through the 
holes. Several actual specimens of these instru- 
ments have been found, and are deposited in the 
British, Berlin, and other museums. They are 
mostly furnished with sacred symbols, and were 
chiefly used by the priests and priestesses in the 
ceremonies of religion, particularly in those con- 
nected with the worship of Isis (Plut. de Isid . c. 
63 ; Juven. xiii. 93 ; Jablonsky, Opusc. i. 306). 
See Burney’s and Hawkins's Histories of Music ; 
Forkel, Geschichte dcr Musik; Calmet, Dissert . 
sur la Musique des Hebreux , annexed to his Com- 
mentary on the Psalms ; Pfeiffer, Ueber die Musik 
der Alien Hebr. 1779 ; Saalchutz,.Form der Hebr. 
Poesie ; Gesch . und Wiirdigung d. Musik bei den 
Hebr . 1829; Harenberg, Comm, de Re Musica 
Vetus. in Miscell. Lips . ix. 218, sq. ; Winer, 
Biblisches Real-ivorterbuch , arts. c Musik, 1 c Mu- 
sikalische Instrumente, 5 ‘ Becken, 1 ‘ Harfe, 1 
c Tambourine, 1 &c. ; Jahn, Biblisches Archd - 
ologie ; Reland, De Spoliis Temp. Hieros. ; Ver- 
such, Die Melodie u. Harmonie der Alt. Hebr . ; 
Shiite Haggiborim , in Ugolini Thesaur. tom. 
xxxii. ; Constant, Traite sur la Poesie et la 
Musique des Hebreux ; De Wette, Commentar. 
uber die Psalmen ; Rosellini, Monumenti dell ' 
Egitto ; Wilkinson's Anc. Egyptians ; Villoteau, 
Sur la Musique des Oricntaux , in Descript, de 
VEgyptc ; Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters ; Vol- 
ney, Voyage en Syrie; Tournefort, Voyage au Le- 
vant; Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung ; Russell’s Nat. 
Hist, of Aleppo ; Lane's Modern Egyptians. 
MUSTARD-TREE. [Sinapis.] 

MYRA (M vpa\ one of the chief towns of 
Lycia, in Asia Minor. It lay about a league 
from the sea (in N. lat. 36° 18'; E. long. 30°), upon 
a rising ground, at the foot of which flowed a navi- 
gable river with an excellent harbour at its mouth 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 665 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxii. 8). 
The town now lies desolate. When Paul was on 
his voyage from Caesarea to Rome, he and the 
other prisoners were landed here, and were re- 
embarked in a ship of Alexandria bound to 
Rome (Acts xxvii. 5). 

MYRRH. [Mor.] 

MYRTLE. [Hadas.] 

MYSIA (M vaia), a province occupying the 
north-west angle of Asia Minor, and separated 
from Europe only by the Propontis and Helles- 
j)ont : on the south it joined iEolis, and was 
separated on the east from Bithynia by the river 
jEsopus. Latterly JEolis was included in Mysia, 
which was then separated from Lydia and Ionia by 
the river Hermus, now Sarabad or Djedis (Strabo, 
xii. 562, xiii. 628 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 32 ; Ptol. 
Geog. v. 2). In ancient times the province of 
Mysia was celebrated for its fertility in corn and 
wine, and although now but poorly tilled it is still 
one of the finest tracts in Asia Minor. Paul 
passed through this province and embarked at its 
chief port, Troas, on his first voyage to Europe 
(Acts xvi. 7, 8 ; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geog. iii. 
32; Winer, Bibl. Realwortcrb. s. v. Mysia; 
Richter, Wallfahrten , p. 460). 

MYSTERY ( pvarrjpLoi /). The etymology of 
this Greek word, which seems to be the simplest and 
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most illustrative of its meaning, is that from “IDD, 
to ‘hide’ or ‘conceal,’ whence “YjriDD or “IflDE, a 
covert or secret place, a secret. A most unscrip- 
tural and dangerous sense is hut too often put upon 
the word, as if it meant something absolutely 
unintelligible and incomprehensible ; whereas, 
in every instance in which it occurs in the Sept, 
or New Testament, it is applied to something 
which is revealed , declared, explained, spoken, or 
which may he known or understood. This fact 
will appear from the following elucidation of the 
passages in which it is found. First, it is some- 
times used to denote the meaningof a symbolical 
representation, whether addressed to the mind by 
a parable, allegory, See., or to the eye, by a vision, 
&c. Thus onr Lord, having delivered to the 
multitude the parable of the sower (Matt. xiii. 
.3-h), when the disciples asked him (ver. 10) why 
spoke to them in parables, replied, 4 Unto you 
it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven, but unto them which are without it is 
not given (Mark iv. 11); 4 Therefore I speak to 
them in parables ’ (Matt. xiii. 13); 4 Rut your 
eyes see, and your ears understand ’ (ver. 1C); 
where our Lord applies the term ‘mysteries’ to 
the moral truths couched under that parable, that 
is, to its figurative meaning. Ilis words, taken 
in their general sense, are thus paraphrased by Dr. 
Macknight : 4 I may explain to yon the nature 
of the Messiah's kingdom, and the other difficult 
doctrines of the Gospel, because you are able to 
hear them, but I may not deal so with the multi- 
tude, who are obstinate to such a degree, that they 
will not hear anything contrary to their prejudices 
and passions ' (Harmony of the Gospels , § 19). 
Again, the mystery or symbolical vision of the 
4 seven stars and of the seven golden candlesticks’ 
(Rev. i. 12, IC), is explained to mean 4 the angels 
of the seven churches of Asia, and the seven 
churches themselves ’ (ver. 20). Again, 4 the mys- 
tery ’ or symbolical representation 4 of the woman 
upon a scarlet-coloured beast ’ (Rev. xvii. 3-0), is 
aho explained, 4 I will tell thee the mystery 
of the woman,’ Kir. (xvii. 7). When St. Paul, 
speaking of marriage, says 4 this is a great mys- 
tery’ (Kph. v. 32), he evidently treats theoriginal 
institution of marriage, as affording a figurative 
representation of the union betwixt Christ and the 
church (Campbell, Dissertation , p. 10, part iii. $ 
9). The word is also used to denote anything 
whatever which is hidden or concealed, till it is 
explained. 'Hie Sept, uses it to express l"!, a 
secret (Dan. ii. 1ft, 1!), 27, 28,29,30, 17; iv. (i), 
in relation to Nebuchadnezzar's dream, which was 
a secret till Daniel explained it, and even from 
tin* king himself, for be had totally forgotten it 
(ver. 5, 9). Thus the word is used in the New 
I estanient to denote those doeriinM of Christi- 
anity, general or particular, which the .lews nnd 
the world at large did not understand, till they 
were revealed by Christ and his a^istles, ‘Great 
is the mystery of god limit*, ‘ i. e. the Christian re- 
ligion (I 1 ini. iii. 1 0 the chief parts of which the 
U|Histle instantly proceeds to adduce, — Mind was 
manifest in the tlesh. justified by the Spirit, seen 
of angels, — tacts which had not entered into 

the heai I of man (I Cor. ii. 9) until God visibly 
accomplished them, and revealed them to the 
apostles by inspiration (\er. It)). The n pm tie is 
generally thought here to compile the ( tonpel \\ itli 
the greater K lei is ilium mysteries; fur winch nee 
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Diod. Sic. iv. 25; Dem. xxix. xdt. Xen. 77. G\, 
u 1, 11; or Lelands Advantage and Xeccssity 
oj the Christian Revelation , part i. ch. 8, 9* or 
Macknight. s Preface to the Kphesians , 7. 

'I luis also the Gospel in general is called ‘the 
mystery of the faith,’ which it was requisite the 
deacons should 4 hold with a pure conscience’ (1 
I im. iii. 9), and 4 the mvsterv which from the 
beginning of the world had been hid with God, 
but which was now made known through means 
of the church’ (Eph. iii. 9); the mvsterv of the 
Gospel which St. Paul desired 4 to make known ’ 
fEph. vi. 19) ; 4 the mystery of God, and of the 
I ather, and o! Christ,’ to the full apprehension or 
understanding of which (rather than 4 the acknow- 
ledgment ) he prayed that the Colossians might 
come (Col. ii. 2; comp, the use of the word 
67 nypuxns, 1 Tim. ii. 1; 2 Tim. iii. 7); which he 
desired the Colossians to pray that God would en- 
able himself and his fellow apostles 4 to speak and 
to make manifest ’ (Col. iv. 3, *1) ; which Ire calls 
the revelation of the mystery which was kept 
secret since the world began, but now is made 
manifest and known to all nations’ (Rom. xvi. 
25); winch, he say?, 4 we speak ’ (I Cor. ii. 7 , and 
of which the apostles were 4 steward s‘ (1 Cor. iv. 
1). 1 he same word is used respecting certain 

particular doctrines ol the Gospel, as, lor instance, 

4 the partial and temporary blindness of Israel,’ of 
which mystery ‘the apostle would not have 
Christians ’ ignorant (Rom. xi. 25), arid w hich he 
explains (ver. 25-32). lie styles the calling of 
the Gentiles ‘a mystery which, in other ages, was 
not made known unto the sons of men as it is now 
revealed unto the holy apostles and prophets by 
the Spirit (Eph. iii/ 1-G ; comp. i. 9, 10. \c.j. 
Io this class we refer the well-known phrase, 

4 Behold I show yon a mystery (1 Cor. xv 51), 
we shall all be changed;’ and then follows an 
explanation of the change (ver. 51-55). Even in 
the case of a man speaking in an unknown tongue, 
in the absence of an interpreter, and when, there- 
fore, no man understood him, although * by the 
Spirit lie was speaking mysteries, * yet the Apostle 
supposes that the man so doing understood what 
hiiuMcll said (I Cor. xiv. 2-1). And in the pro- 
phetic {Hirtion of his writings 4 concerning tin* 
mystery of iniquity * (2 Thess. ii. 7 , be s|r*.iks of 
it as being ultimately 4 revealed ‘ (\er. s . .!< m- 

plm.s applies nearly the same phrase, 

K’airfar, a mystery of trichtdnrss, to AutiputeEs 
crttj'ly conduct to ensnare and destroy hi* broth* r 
Alexander ( Dc 1ML dial. i. 21. I) ; and to n m- 
plete the proof that the word 4 m\Mer\ ‘ is u«ed in 
the sense of knownhle *eert*U, n e add the words 
‘Though / nndtrsl* nttl all wys/#rr« 1 1 l r. 

xiii. 2). The Greek* used llie word m the * me 
way. I’l.im Menander, fiimr-hf i. i «r*u /<!) natci 
7T7;v t<£ 0 iAc£, * Tell not your net * t to i frn i 1 
(p. 27 I. line t»7 I, fd. Clerici . I v m w hni f < v 
apply tin* term to the great* r and lew r I* It nun, an 
mysteries, they are still m\ sterns into wlmli i 
person might Im* nut i.it* I. w 1 m n t)ic\ would, if 
eoune, erase to Im* inyttme* to him. The word 
i* lisetl ill the nano «i use throughout tl«e , u 

as m the Sept, and New 1 < mn lit l\»l#it \n 7, 
Judith ii. 2; Kcelm. \ \u. 22 ; nvii Iii, 17,21; 

2 Mace. \ i 1 1 21 , it i« n| pi n d to <li\ 1 nr t r m 1 
mystirie* ( \\ isd. n. 22, m 2.* . and t*» I',, «-» . 
reiuonn** of fata* ndigioiH (\\ i»il. \j\. | *, 23 

J V I) 
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NAAMAN. 


N. 

1. NAAMAH (fflDlH, pleasant; Sept. Noe^cS), 
daughter of Lamech and Zillah, and sister of 
Tubal-cain (Gen. iv. 22). The family was one 
of inventors : and as few women are named, the 
Jewish commentators ascribe suitable inventions 
to each of them. Naamah is affirmed by them to 
have invented the spinning of wool and making of 
cloth. But the book of Genesis does not say this, 
and they could have no other source of informa- 
tion. 

2. NAAMAH, an Ammonitess, one of the 
wives of Solomon, and mother of Rehoboam 
(1 Kings xiv. 21). 

NAAMAN (| ftVXpl easan t ness 1 Sept.Ncujua;/), 
commander of the armies of Damascene Syria, in 
the time of Joram, king of Israel. Through his 
valour and abilities Naaman held a high place in 
the esteem of his king Benhadad ; and although 
he was afflicted with leprosy, it would seem that 
this did not, as among the Hebrews, operate as a 
disqualification for public employment. Never- 
theless the condition of a leper could not but have 
been in his high place both afflicting and pain- 
ful : and when it was heard that a little Hebrew 
slave-girl, who waited upon Naaman’s wife, had 
spoken of a prophet in Samaria who could cure 
her master of his leprosy, the faint and uncertain 
hope thus offered was eagerly seized; and the 
general obtained permission to visit the place 
where this relief was to be sought. Benhadad 
even furnished him with a letter to his old enemy 
king Joram ; but as this letter merely stated that 
Naaman had been sent for him to cure, the king 
of Israel rent his clothes in astonishment and 
anger, suspecting that a request so impossible to 
grant, involved a studied insult or an intention to 
fix a quarrel upon him with a view to future 
aggressions. When tidings of this affair reached 
the prophet Elisha, he desired that the stranger 
might be sent to him. Naaman accordingly 
went, and his splendid train of chariots, horses, 
and laden camels filled the street before the pro- 
phet’s house. As a leper, Naaman could not be 
admitted into the house ; and Elisha did not come 
out to him as he expected, and as he thought civi- 
lity required ; but he sent out his servant to tell him 
to go and dip himself seven times in the“Jordan, 
and that his leprosy would then pass from him. He 
was, however, by this time so much chafed and dis- 
gusted by the apparent neglect and incivility with 
which he had been treated, that if his attendants 
had not prevailed upon him to obey the directions 
of the prophet, he would have returned home still 
a leper. But he went to the Jordan, and having 
bent himself seven times beneath its waters, rose 
from them clear from all leprous stain. His 
gratitude was now proportioned to his previous 
wrath, and he drove back to vent the feelings 
of his full heart to the prophet of Israel. He 
avowed to him his conviction that the God of 
Israel, through whom this marvellous deed had 
been wrought, was great beyond all gods ; and lie’ 
declared that henceforth he would worship Him 
only, and to that end he proposed to take with him 
two mules’ load of the soil of Israel wherewith 


to set up in Damascus an altar to Jehovah. 
This shows he had heard that an altar of earth 
was necessary (Exod. xx. 24) ; and the imperfect 
notions which he entertained of the duties which 
his desire to serve Jehovah involved, were natural 
in an uninstructed foreigner. He had also heard 
that Jehovah was a very jealous God, and had 
forbidden any of his servants to bow themselves 
down before idols ; and therefore he expressed to 
Elisha a hope that he should be forgiven if, when 
his public duty required him to attend his king 
to the temple of Rimmon, he bowed with his 
master. The grateful Syrian would gladly have 
pressed upon Elisha gifts of high value, but the 
holy man resolutely refused to take anything, lest 
the glory redounding to God from this great act 
should in any degree be obscured. His servant, 
Gehazi, was less scrupulous, and hastened with a 
lie in his mouth to ask in his master's name 
for a portion of that which Elisha had refused. 
The illustrious Syrian no sooner saw the man 
running after his chariot, than he alighted to meet 
him, and happy to relieve himself in some degree 
under the sense of overwhelming obligation, he 
sent him back with more than he had ventured to 
ask (2 Kings v.). Nothing more is known of 
Naaman ; and what befel Gehazi is related under 
another head [Gehazi]. 

The only points of difficulty in this narrative 
are those connected with the requests made by 
Naaman to Elisha, and which the prophet seems 
not to have refused. The request for two mules’ 
load of earth with which to build an altar to 
Jehovah in Damascus, appears to have arisen from 
the notion that the soil of the land was proper to 
the God of the land, whom he proposed henceforth 
to worship. Jehovah's claim to be the universal 
God was unknown to, or misunderstood by, the 
neighbouring nations ; and the only question 
that ever came before them was whether Jehovah, 
the God whom the Hebrews worshipped, was 
more or less powerful than the gods they wor- 
shipped. That he was infinitely more powerful, 
was, as we take it, the point at which this man's 
faith rested. He was convinced not that Jeho- 
vah was the universal God, but that < there was 
no God in all the earth save only in the land of 
Israel ’ — and, therefore, he desired to worship at 
an altar formed of the soil which was thus 
eminently honoured. It is not clear whether 
he intended to say absolutely that there was no 
God in the world save in the land of Israel, or 
used the phrase as a strong expression of his belief 
that the gods of other lands were nought as com- 
pared with Him. The explanation applies in 
either sense. Naaman’s other request for per- 
mission to bow in the house of Rimmon seems to 
have amounted to this. He had acknowledged 
indirectly that Rimmon was no god, or else a god 
too powerless to be henceforth the object of his 
worship. Yet, as a great officer of state, his duty 
required him to attend the king to the temple of this 
idol, and, as the king leaned upon his arm, to bow 
when the monarch bowed. To refuse this would 
bring disgrace upon him, and constrain him to 
relinquish his high place, if not his country ; and 
for this he was not prepared. Of the views 
under which Elisha consented to this request, we 
are less able to judge. But indeed it is not clear 
that he did consent, or expressed any distinct 
opinion in the matter. His words of dismissal, 


NAAZUZ, 

‘ Gro ill peace,’ do not necessarily convey his ap- 
proval of all that Naaman had asked, although 
in tenderness to one so well intentioned, and 
whom there was no opportunity of instructing 
further, he may have abstained from urging upon 
the Syrian those obligations which would have 
been indispensable to a subject of the Mosaical 
covenant. 

NAAZUZ, or Naatzutz (^•‘RiJ^), occurs only 
in two passages of Isaiah, in both of which it is 
translated c thorn’ in the Authorized Version. 
Thus (cli. vii. 18 , 19 ), 4 Jehovah shall hiss for 
the fly that is in the uttermost part of the 
rivers of Egypt, and for the bee that is in the 
land of Assyria : and they shall come, and shall 
rest all of them, in the desolate valleys, and 
in the holes of the rocks, and upon all the 
thorns ’ (nciazuzimj . By some this has been 
translated crevices : but that it is a plant of 
some kind is evident from ch. lv. 13 — 4 Instead 
ot the thorn (naazuz) shall come up the fir-tree, 
and instead of the briar shall come up the myrtle- 
tree.’ Some have translated it generally, as in the 
English version, by thorn, shrub, thorny shrub, 
or small tree. Others have attempted to define 
it specifically, rendering it bramble, white-thorn, 
&c. (Cels. Ilierobot. ii. p. 190); but nothing 
certain has been determined respecting it. Cel- 
sius endeavours to trace it to the same origin 

as the Arabic word naaz , which he 

states to be the name of a plant, of which the bark 
is employed in tanning leather. The meaning of* 
the term he continues, in Chaldee, is infgere, defi- 
fjerc, i to stick into’ or < fix,’ and it is therefore 
supposed to refer to a prickly or thorny plant. 
R. Ben Melecli says that commentators explain 
naazuz by the Arabic word sidr , which is the 
name of a well known thorny bush of Eastern 
countries, a species ot Zizyphus. This, Sprengel 
says, is the Z. vulgaris , found in many parts of 
Palestine, as well as in many of the uncultivated 
t -i acts of Eastern countries. Others suppose the 
species to he the nabalc of the Arabs, which is the 
Zizyphus Lotus , and considered to be the Lotus of 
t lie ancients. Hot from the context it would appear 
that the plant, if a zizyphus, must have been a less 
highly esteemed variety or species. But in a wild 
stale these are very abundant, bushy, prickly, and 
of little value. Bcloii says, 4 Les liayes, pour la 
plus pari, sont de taniarisqnes, trnoplia (/. c. 
zizyphi species) et rhainnes.’ In Freytugs Arabic 
Lexicon the above Arabic word nuaz is said to 
be the name of a thorny tree, common in the 
Iledjaz, tin* hark of which is used in tanning 
hides, and from whose wood a dentifrice is pre- 
pared. I his might be a species of acacia, of 
which many species arc well known to be abun- 
dant m the dry and barren parts of Syria, Arabia, 
ami Egypt. — J. F. R. 

NA BA L stupid, foolish ; Sept. Na/3dA), 
a descendant of Caleb, dwelling at Muon, and 
having large possessions near Carmel of Judah, in 
the same neighbourhood. lie had abundant 
wealth, being the possessor of JINK) sheep and 1000 
goats, lint his churlish and harsh character had 
not been flattened by the prosperity with which 
la? had been favoured. He was holding a great 
sheen-shearing of his Liumeron-s lloehs at Carmel 

which was a season of great feMnity among 
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the sheep- masters of Israel— when David sent 
some of his young men to request a small supply 
of provisions, of which his troop was in great 
need. ^ He was warranted in asking this, as, while 
Nahal’s flocks were out in the desert, the presence 
of David and his men in the neighbourhood had 
effectually protected them from the depredations 
of the Arabs. But Nabal refused this applica- 
tion, with harsh words, reflecting coarsely upon 
David and his troop as a set of worthless runa- 
gates. On learning this, David was highly in- 
censed, and set out with his band to avenge the 
msult. But his intention was anticipated and 
averted by Nabal’s wife Abigail, who met him on 
the road with a most acceptable supply of provi- 
sions, and by her consummate tact and good 
sense, mollified his anger, and indeed, caused 
him in the end to feel thankful that he had been 
prevented from the bloodshed which would have 
ensued. When Nabal, after recovering from the 
drunkenness of the feast, was informed of these 
circumstances, he was struck with such intense 
terror at the danger to which he had been ex- 
posed, that 4 Ins heart died within him, and he 
became as a stone;’ which seems to have been 
the exciting cause of a malady that carried him 
about ten days after. David, not long after, 
evinced the favourable impression which the good* 
sense and comeliness of Abigail had made ujioii 
him, bv making her his wife, n.c. 10G1 (1 Sam. 
xxv.) [Abigail]. 

NABATIIyKANS. [Nebaiotii.] 

NABOTH (rn33, fntit , produce ; Sept. 
Na/3ou0ai), an inhabitant of Jezreel, who was the 
possessor of a patrimonial vineyard adjoining 
the garden of the palace which the kings ot 
Israel had there. King Ahah had conceived a 
desire to add this vineyard to his ground, to 
make of it ‘a garden of herbs/ but found that 
Naboth could not, on any consideration, he 
induced to alienate a property which he hail 
derived from his fathers. This gave the king so 
much concern, that he took to his bed anil re- 
lused his food ; hut when his wile, the notorious 
Jezebel, understood the cause of his trouble, she 
hade him be of good cheer, lor she would procure 
him the vineyard. Some time after Naboth was, 
at a public least, accused ot blasphemy, by an 
order from her under the royal seal, and, being con- 
demned through tin* testimony of false witncs>es, 
was stoned to death, according to the law, outside 
the town (Lev. xxiv. Ill; Nmu. xv. at)). <\>- 

qnerel (in the Uinyraphu Sarrit thinks that the 
children ot Naboth pTi-slied with him, Nitty 
perhaps put to death hv tin* ert attire* i f Jr/rUd ; 
and his reason is, that otherwise the r rime wi old 
have been useless, as the chihlrin would still ha\e 
been entitled to the ‘lather’s heritage. But we 
know not that NiiNith had any sons; and it* he 
had KOI!*, 1111(1 tiny hid been taken o|V, the rotate 
might not lime wanted an heir. It tin n fore rather 
seem* that a u*uge had cirpt in lor the | r< p rl> 
of | arsons eonvictrd of iru*.ii ( and bias) 1 1 my 
wa-* treason in Nr.nl to ettftutrd to iIum row n. 
I'here lire ot In r indication* i»f this usage. If it 
did not exist, the rotate i t\\ab >tit could m t kt\e 
lajsed to the crown, e\ rn if his ihihlion h.nl 
sh m*d his l*i te ; and if it did r\i%t it w is i*. t in 
ee*s uy that the rhildirn should U* »l.i u to s, . 
cun the estate to the km . 
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When Ahab heard of the death of Naboth — 
and he must have known how that death had been 
accomplished, or he would not have supposed 
himself a gainer by the event — he hastened to 
take possession. But he was speedily taught that 
this horrid crime had not passed without notice 
by the all-seeing God, and would not remain un- 
punished by his justice. The only tribunal to 
which he remained accountable, pronounced his 
doom through the prophet Elijah, who met him on 
the spot, ‘In the place where dogs licked the blood 
of Naboth, shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine’ 
{1 Kings xxi.). 

NACHON (fDi; Sept. Na X c$p). The floor 
of Nachon is the name given to the threshing-floor 
near which Uzzah was slain, for laying his hand 
upon the ark (2 Sam. vi. 6). It is doubted whether 
this be a proper name, denoting the owner of the 
floor, or merely an epithet applied to it, i. e. 6 the 
prepared floor,’ which in that case it would signify. 
This floor could not have been far from Jerusalem, 
and must have nearly adjoined the house of Obed- 
edom, in which the ark was deposited. In the 
parallel text (1 Chron. xiii. 9) the place is called 
the floor of Chidon, showing that the owner 

or the place had two names, which last is the 
alternative adopted by the Hebrew writers (T. 
Bab. tit. Sotah, iii. fol. 35). 

NACHOR. [Nahor.] 

1. NADAB TO liberal ; Sept. Na5a/3), 
eldest son of Aaron, who, with his brother Abihu, 
was slain for offering strange fire to the Lord 
[Abihu]. 

2. NADAB, son of Jeroboam, and second 
king of Israel. He ascended the throne upon the 
death of his father (b.c. 954), whose deep-laid, 
but criminal and dangerous policy, he followed. 
He was engaged in the siege of Gibbethon, a city 
of the Levites (of which the Philistines had ob- 
tained possession), when he was slain in the camp 
in a conspiracy formed against him by Baasha, 
one of his officers, who mounted the throne in his 
stead. He reigned two years (1 Kings xiv. 20 ; 
xv. 25-28). 

NAHALAL Sept. Na/3aaA), a town 

in the tribe of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15), which was 
assigned to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 35), but of 
which Zebulun was slow in dispossessing the Ca- 
naanites (Judg. i. 30). 

NAHALIEL, an encampment of the Israelites 
in the Wilderness [Wandering]. 

1. NAHASH (t^lT), a serpent ; Sept. Naas), 
a person named only in 2 Sam. xvii. 25 ; and as 
he is there described as the father of Abigail and 
Zeruiah, who are elsewhere called the sisters of 
David, this must have been either another name 
for Jesse, or, as some suppose, of a former husband 
of David’s mother. 

2. NAHASH, king of the Ammonites, noted 
for the barbarous terms of capitulation which he 
offered to the town of Jabesh-Gilead, and for his 
subsequent defeat by Saul [Jabesh]. It was na- 
tural that the enemy of Saul should be friendly 
to David ; and we find that he did render to the 
latter, during his persecutions, some acts of kind- 
ness, which the monarch did not forget when he as- 
cended the throne of Israel (1 Sam. x. 2 ; 1 Chron. 
xix. 2). These acts are not specified, but he pro- 
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bably offered the fugitive hero an asylum in his 
dominions. 

1. NAHOR pim, snorting ; Sept. Na X c6p), 
or rather Nachor, as in Luke iii. 34, son of Serug, 
and father of Terah, the father of Abraham (Gen. 
xi. 22-25). 

2. NAHOR, grandson of the preceding, being 
one of the sons of Terah, and brother of Abraham. 
Nahor espoused Milcali his niece, daughter of 
his eldest brother Haran (Gen. xi. 27-291. Nahor 
did not quit his native place, ‘Ur of the Chal- 
dees/ when the rest of the family removed to 
Haran (Gen. xi. 30) ; but it would appear that 
he went thither afterwards, as we eventually find 
his son Bethuel, and his grandson Laban, esta- 
blished there (Gen. xxvii. 43 ; xxix. 5). 

NAHSHON (flL2rU, enchanter ; Sept. Naao*- 
( rcii ', from which he is called Naason in the gene- 
alogies of Christ in Matt. i. 4 ; Luke iii. 32), 
son of Aminadab, and prince or chief of the tribe 
of Judah, at the time of the exode (Num. i. 7 ; 
ii. 3). The chiefs of tribes, of which Nahshon 
was one, took an important and leading part in 
the affairs of the Israelites, as described in the 
article Tribes. 

NAIL. There are two Hebrew words thus 
translated in the Auth. Yers., which it may be 
well to distinguish. 

1. TJY yathed , which usually denotes a peg, 
pin, or nail, as driven into a wall (Ezek. xv. 3; Isa. 
xxii. 25) ; and more especially a tent-pin driven 
into the earth to fasten the tent (Exod. xxvii. 19; 
xxxv. 18; xxxviii. 31; Judg. iv. 21, 22; Isa. 
xxxiii. 20 ; liv. 2). Hence, to drive a pin, or to 
fasten a nail, presents among the Hebrews an image 
of a fixed dwelling, a firm and stable abode (Isa. 
xxii. 23). And this image is still frequent 
among the Arabs, as shown by several quotations 
produced by Yresenius, in his Thesaurus , under 
this word. A pin or nail is also, by a further 
application of the metaphor, applied to a prinfce, 
on whom the care and welfare of the state de- 
pends (Zech. x. 4), where the term fDS, corner 
stone , is applied to the same person denoted by 
the word 6 nail.’ All these allusions will seem 
very plain, if we bear in mind the leading sense 
of the word, as referring to those large nails, or 
pins, or cramps, used in applications requiring 
great strength, being driven into walls, or into 
the ground. 

2 . mnoDD mismeroth , which, with some 
variations of form, is applied to ordinary and 
ornamental nails. It always occurs in the plural, 
and is the word which we find in 1 Chron. xxii. 3 ; 
2 Chron. iii. 9 ; Isa. xli. 7 ; Jer. x. 4 ; Eccles. xii. 
11. The last of these texts involves a very signi- 
ficant proverbial application — ‘ The words of the 
wise are as nails infixed/ &c., that is, c they sink 
deep into the heart of man.’ The golden nails of 
the temple are denoted by this word. 

NAIN (Na/v), a town of Palestine, mentioned 
only in the New Testament, as the place where 
Jesus raised the widow’s son to life (Luke vii. 
11-17). Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. s. v. 
Naim ) describe it as not far from Endor. As its 
name has always been preserved, it was recognised 
by the crusaders, and lias been often noticed by 
travellers up to the present day. It has now 
dwindled to a small hamlet called Nein , which 
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is situated about three miles S. by W. from 
Mount Tabor. 

NAIOTII ; Sept. Navad ), a place in or 

near Ramah, where Samuel abode with his dis- 
ciples (1 Sam. xix. 18, 19, 22, 23; xx. 1). 
Naioth does not appear to have been a distinct 
town or village ; and we are willing to accept the 
explanation of R. Isaiah and other Jewish com- 
mentators, who state that Ramah was the name of 
a hill, and Naioth of the place upon it. In that 
case Naioth must be fixed on the same grounds 
which determine the site of Ramah. 

NAKED. The word ctro?n y rendered 

* naked ’ in our Bibles, does not in many places 
mean absolute nakedness. It has this meaning 
in such passages as Job i. 21; Eccles. v. 15; 
Mic. i. 8; Amos ii. 10. But in other places 
it means one who is ragged or poorly clad (1 
John xxi. 7 ; Isa. 1 v i ii. 7), in the same sense 
as yvfxvis in James ii. 15 ; which does not in- 
deed differ from a familiar application of the 
word ‘ naked ’ among ourselves. A more peculiar 
and Oriental sense of the word is that in which it 
is applied to one who has laid aside his loose 
outer garment, and goes about in his tunic. 
When, therefore, Saul is described as having lain 
down ‘ naked ’ (1 Sam. xix. 21), we are to under- 
stand that he had laid aside his flowing outer robe, 
by which his rank was most indicated, and was 
therefore a king ( naked ’ or undressed; and it 
was thus that Isaiah went c naked ’ and barefoot 
(Isa. xx. 2 ; comp. John xxi. 7). The point of the 
expression may be the better apprehended when we 
mention that persons in their own houses freely 
lay aside their outer garment, and appear in their 
tunic and girdle; but this is undress, and they 
would count it improper to appear abroad, or to 
see company in their own house without the outer 
rube. In fact, our use of the word ‘ undress ’ 
to denote not nakedness, as it would literally 
imply, but a dress less than that which we con- 
sider full and complete, corresponds very exactly 
to this signification of the word. 

The metaphorical uses of the word in Scripture 
are too obvious to require explanation. 

NAMES, PROPER, chiefly of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is so interesting, as well as useful, 
to know the original signification of proper names, 
that a careful investigation of their nature Inis 
many advantages. The chief use. however, which 
accrues from an accurate knowledge of them is, 
that we are by their means enabled to attain a 
inure lively apprehension of the truth of ancient 
history. It is to he wished that greater attention 
may in future he paid to all those sources of 
historical knowledge which, although they do 
not, like the written annals, lie on the high rood 
of research, yet for that very reason often shed over 
many obscurities a more unexpected light, which 
would be vainly sought for in the chronicles. 
Among I base remoter auxiliaries of historical in- 
qniry proper names also are to be classed ; words 
apparently dead and unalterable, yet which 
originally have ever sprung from a full life and 
a clear sense, which therefore undergo quicker or 
slower changes according to the progicss of the 
national development, and which, at every gieit 
revolution of the history of a people, candy as- 
sume a perfectly new form. While the use of 

von. n. 
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proper names thus furnishes an evidence of the 
national customs, views, and tendencies predo- 
minating at certain periods, they at the same 
time, as words of more durable "form, preserve 
many relics of an elder state of the language, 
which would otherwise disappear from the living 
tongue. 

The Bible itself encourages and authorizes 
such inquiries. The origin and signification of 
a name are often expressly interpreted in the Old 
Testament, from Gen. ii. 19-23, where the name 
of Adam's wife (nw'N) is explained, down to the 
book of Esther, the chief object of which is to 
account not only for the origin, but also for the 
name of the Feast of Puriin ; nor are such expla- 
nations of names wanting in the New Testament.* 
It is well to remark, however, that the narrator 
who gives most of the explanations of names in 
the Old Testament does not belong to an earlier 
date than that one whom I have called 1 the 
fourth narrator of the primitive history/ f It is 
evident from this that the ancient Hebrews did 
indeed make, comparatively speaking, a ve»y 
early attempt at etymological interpretations, 
but it was, nevertheless, not until after the time 
of Solomon : at a period, therefore, when what 
we call literary culture began to llourish amongst 
them. For Solomon is always justly considered to 
be the founder ol science among this people; and 
the attention which is directed to the significatiyp 
of the ancient names, ami which often under- 
takes to give different explanations of them,* is 
with reason traced to an already nascent zeal for 
wisdom. 

Many elder scholars appreciated the import- 
ance of a correct understanding of the Biblical 
proper names; and two very comprehensive works 
appeared in the last century, $ in which they are 
collected with tolerable completeness, ami are 
explained with an amount of learning very credit- 
able for that period. These works were at the 
same time really supplements to the ordinary 
Biblical Lex icons and Concordances, which ex- 
cluded proper names, and were so far defective 
in their representation of the language. Their 
chief merit, however, consisted merely in the 
diligence with which the materials lmd been col- 
lected ; for, as fur the interpretation of the sense 
of* the names, in consequence of the imperfect 
views of all philology, and of the Hebrew gram- 
mar especially, which then still prevailed, it 
continued to be extremely precarious; and, ns it 
set out from many erroneous assumptions, it aim 
arrived at a large number of mistakes. And yet 
the latest Hebrew lexicons have not only adopted 

* Mark iii. 17 ; Arts i. 19. 

f The rentier is refenol, for a biller discus- 
sion of this subject, to inv (Us hichU dcs Jo//jc 
Israel, i. 22-21, ami p. 122, sip 

\ The name Isaac is explains* I no lens than 
three or four times, and always Honowhat dill*, i- 
eutly (GYn. x \ i i . 17; x\iii. 12-15; xxi. f», 9 ; 
but these ran only lie reguded as different at- 
tempts to explain this anriuit name. There me 
also several similar instances m the Old 15 la- 
ment. 

£ Matthau llilleri ( bim/mafiom Sa* rM« i, Tu- 
bingn*, 170th and Jo. Smionis On ai >--f . « »i ,v 
crum, Hal. 17 11. The former is the Lu § wr of 
the two, but even it is nut tin* from omi«-* < ns. 
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these collections of the proper names, but also 
those very explanations which are wrong in the 
most important points, as if no single person, for 
a hundred years, had taken the trouble to investi- 
gate this difficult subject. For instance, when 
the name of the well-known wife of David, 
Abigail, is still explained to mean ‘ father of 
joy/ or, forsooth, ‘ whose father is joy/ it is 
evident that those who believe this neither under- 
stand Hebrew grammar, nor trouble themselves 
about the principles of the question ; for what 
woman really ever bore such a senseless name? 

Without doubt many parts of this subject are 
very obscure, as proper names are so often only 
the scattered and decayed ruins of a distant age. 
But as soon as we take a more animated view of 
all the relics that have been preserved to us, and 
compare them more cautiously with the customs 
of other nations, we are able to discern their more 
general and important features at least, with 
reasonable certainty, and, what is after all the 
only advantage to be derived from their study, 
to pluck some rare and noble fruits from these 
apparent thorns. I, therefore, claim indulgence 
for entering at some length into a closer exami- 
nation of this question. 

There are two chief classes of proper names, 
those of men, and those of every thing besides 
man, as beasts, places, and festivals. Those of 
th$ latter class are much more durable in their 
form, as man alone is always changing; they are 
also important for history, and it is desirable to 
ascertain, as far as possible, their original signifi- 
cation. But the proper names of the changeable 
races of men are in a much higher degree those 
in which history reflects itself in its vicissitudes ; 
they also constitute the more numerous class. 
For these reasons, we confine ourselves at present 
to the proper names of men, as it is beyond our 
present scope to treat the entire subject. 

The first fact that strikes us, on a general view 
of them all, is, that the ancient Hebrews always 
retained the greatest simplicity in the use of 
names. In reality, there is always only one 
single name which distinguishes a person. Where 
it is necessary, the name of the father is added ; 
sometimes that of the mother instead, in case she 
happens to be more celebrated;* or the line of 
descent is traced farther back, often to the fourth 
generation, or even farther. Mere epithets, like 
‘ David the king/ ‘ Isaiah the prophet/ always 
express the actual and significant dignity of a 
man. The instances in which a person receives 
two names alternately, as Jacob-Israel, Gideon- 
Jerubbaal (Judg. vi.-ix.), are casual and rare, 
and are not to be ascribed to a general custom 
of the people. On comparing the mode in which 
the Arabs use proper names, we discover a striking 
difference. With them, every man of any im- 
portance always receives, besides his proper name 
and perhaps nickname, a prsenomen ( Kunje ), 
which might be most fittingly called the name of 
compliment, or domestic name, as it denotes the 
man under the special relation of father, as Abu 
Zaid , ‘father of Z aid/ and, in addition to these, 
a name of honour for the world — which at least 
has prevailed generally since the time of the Ab- 

* The three heroic brothers, Joab, Abishai, 
and ’Asael, are always called after their mother 
Zeruja (1 Chron. ii. 1C), 
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bassides, and which usually exalts, in ]>ompous 
terms, the person in relation to religion (as Salak - 
eddin , ‘ the welfare of religion’), or to the state 
(as Saif-eddaula , ‘ the sword of the state’). In 
this the Arabs are absolutely a modern people, 
and overvalue externals as much as the Europeans 
of the present day. How much more simple 
were the Hebrews during the most flourishing 
period of their history ! For, in this respect also, 
the usage of names is only an evidence of the 
predominant customs and views of whole periods. 

'When we, then, consider proper names with 
reference to the grand distinction of times, we 
are able to discover in their varying use nearly 
the same three periods as those which mark the 
history of this people in all other respects. These 
are the three periods which are most simply de- 
fined by the three different names of the nation 
which prevailed in each : the Hebreics , as they 
were called in early times, gradually adopted 
the name of Israelites in the middle period, and 
exchanged this name, in the third, for that of 
Jews. It is a remarkable, but nevertheless true, 
coincidence that, just as the name of the nation 
varies in these three periods, the colour of the 
names of individuals changes in like manner, 
according to the different tendencies character- 
izing the times. 

I. In the first period, which, for reasons ad- 
duced below, we here limit by the commence- 
ment of the Mosaic religion, we are able to see 
the whole process according to which names are 
formed among this people : the distinct character 
of the formation of names which was established 
in this primitive time, continues essentially the 
same in the succeeding period, while the elements 
of which names are formed undergo a partial 
change. For this reason, we may explain the 
laws of this formation in terms of merely general 
application. — Now names are either simple or 
compound words, or also words which arise from 
either of these kinds by derivation. 

1. The simple names exist in great abundance; 
and their signification, as to the mere word itself, 
is generally evident : as j 1 ^, ‘judge;’ the 

Latin dexter , an ancient name, according to 
Gen. xlvi. 10, 1 Chron. ii. 27 ; c desired/ 

also an ancient name according to Gen. xlvi. 1 0, 
cf. xxxvi. 37 ; c hero/ 1 Kings iv. 19. 

Thus most of them express an honourable sense ; 
although examples are not wanting of the direct 
contrary, as ‘ crooked/ 2 Sam. xxiii. 26. 

With what ease also feminine words become 
names for men, is shown by cases like iVN, ‘ vul- 
ture/ 2 Sam. in. 7, xxi. S ; cf. Gen. xxxvi. 24 ; 
fljV, c dove •/ which are just as applicable to 
men as the masculine hyW, c fox/ 1 Chron. vii. 
36. Diminutives, which are so frequently used 
as proper names by the Arabs, are rare among 
the Hebrews ; but are by no means wanting, as 

is proved by or }’$>•! 2T, the name of the 

son of Jacob, and prVH? or J-IIVT, the name of 
the singer of David. All those names which 
are formed with a prefixed jod are to be consi- 
dered as especially ancient, because this nominal 
formation became entirely obsolete in the lan- 
guage, and recurs almost only in proper names, 
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“ “ s ’ ,ou ' n not onl y } >y tl.e well-known names, 
apy', P)DP, min', pns*, but also by a number 
of less common ones, as 31^, Num. xxvi. 21 ; 
a'T, 1 Cliron. iv. 21; i v . 34; pyi 

v. 13; my.', Exod. vi. is'; inn', 2 Sain! 
v. 15; n.3S' s , Num. xiii. 6, 1 Cliron. vii. 3S ; 
Drh‘, l Sam. i. 1, 1 Cliron. viii. 27; and others! 
There is an ancient adjective-ending-, that in am 
or om, which has fixed itself most firmly in 
proper names, as DfHNI, 1 Cliron. iv. 0 ; 

Ezra ii. 48; DnO* the sister of Moses, and 
his son; DilDI), 2 Sam. xix. 38, which 
not only exists also in’the form DiiH!?3, Jer. xlii. 
17, but in [n?p3, 2 Sam. xix. 41, according to 
customary changes. We are anxious not to 
fatigue the reader by such philological observa- 
tions, but we can assure him that a deeper in- 
vestigation into these apparently dead subjects 
will lead to the discovery of much that illus- 
trates the ancient language and customs of the 
people. 

2. The compound names, however, are more 
important for history, because they express more 
complete and distinct ideas than the simple 
names. Some of them are altogether isolated, as 
F°I> er ly ‘ serjicnt's mouth,' the grandson 
of Aaron; m'^', the son of Jacob; Oholiab, 
Exod. xxxi. 0, ‘ father's tent,’ a name resembling 
the Creek 1 atroclcs. Rut most of them bear a 
general resemblance to eacli other, and follow in 
shoals certain dominant opinions and customs- 
and these last arc what we must particularly 
consider here. 

A great number of them owe their origin to the 
relations of the house, as the sense of the first 
word o( the compound shows. Most of these have 
the word abi, ‘father,’ for their first member, as 
Abiezcr, Abdul, Abi, jail The prevalent opinion 

among modern scholars f respecting this class 
is that they are really epithets, which have after- 
wards, as it were casually, become proper names; 
that Abuja a, f„r example, is literally ‘father 
° J°y, or « whose father is joy,’ that this means 
c/iccrjul and thus became a proper name; and 
m proof they appeal to the Arabic language, in 
whn-h such |M-riphrases with ubi are common. In 
reality, however, this assumption is extremely un- 
certain and erroneous. The Arabic undoubtedly 
possesses a vast number of such names, as Ahnl- 
a ah, ‘ the father of dignities,’ /. e. the u-oe- 
mt.le; Minl-hnsm, ‘ the father of beaut v,’ i.r. the 
peacock; Abiil-hnssaini, ‘ the father of the little 
lmlr«-ss, «. e. the fox, who lives in holes; Ahn- 
Aijiiba, ‘ the father of Job,’ i.e. the camel, be- 
cause ,| H as patient as Job. Rut such names, 
winch may be formed ad libitum , by hundreds, 
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rhiM abi was, without doubt, gradually 

sborlenid to „h, as „ proved by beside 

33 3N, I S.nn. XIV. 50, 2 Sam. ii. S, and by 
many other examples. I’l.e further softening of 
this ub to cb is only fHissihle when a j follows it, 

,H 1 xx '>- 20; ^D;3N, I ( hron. 

vi. 8, 22, beside the older form f1CN'3N K\od 
vi. 21 ’ ’ "• 

t I’or instance, (I’esenius in his Thesaurus, 
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belong in Arabic rather to the artificial, often to 
the sportive, and generally also to the later, lan- 
guage, and were not possible until the Arabs had 
adopted the custom of always using a pra nomen 

or domestic name — tire above-mentioned Kunje - 

ui addition to the chief name. As soon as ever 
it became customary to give a man a double 
designation bis real name, and the more (ami- 
nar, often sportive, domestic name — this custom 
was gradually transferred to other subjects, and 
then these in themselves extraordinary circum- 
locutory names arose* But such ' domestic 
names were never in use among the Hebrews 
~ nay, more, such periphrastic names with abi 
do not even occur in their poetic diction; as 
the only passage which could be adduced in 
favour of it (Jub xvii. 1 1) is not, when taken in 
its true sense, at all an instance in point. To 
call the camel ‘ father of Job* is undeniablv a 
Kind of sportive name: and are we to assume 
that this jesting custom prevailed among the 
primitive Hebrews? Thus we have here another 
striking example of the danger attending sujier- 
ficial comparisons of Arabic with Hebrew; fur 
this view never could have been formed by those 
who were intimately acquainted with the trea- 
sures of Arabic literature. f I believe, on the 
contrary, that the first member of sneb com- 
pounds did indeed, in the early times in which 
they were first formed, really denote nothing but 
the father of the son who is named in the second 
member; but that subsequently, fur a particular 
reason, they were employed only to denote a kind 
of dignity. 1 1 we compare the numerous genea- 
logical registers in the books of Clironich s, 
winch, dry as they are, yet contain much tint is 
instructive, we find that a man is often culhd 
th e father, that is, the lord, of a town or village, 
as ‘ Ashchnr the father of TeqofC 1 ('liron/li! 
29; ‘ Alesha, the father of Zif/ \ er. 12 ; * Meon* 
the father of Betli-znr,* ver. 45; ‘ SIioImI, the 
father of Qirjathjeaiim/ ver. JU. cVc. In these 
cases the meaning cannot In* doubtful, as the 
second member always signifies a place; but this 
is at the same time a genuine Hebrew ciutnm, 
which will hardly be found among tie mlor 
Semitic nations. As soon, then, ns it bad I ramie 
customary to use the word ‘lather' to d< iM« a 
kind of dignity in the family and in the nnti. n, 
it was easy to prefix this slant word, a« a in. re 
term of honour, to any name by wti\ it* diNtm- 
guisliing tin' eldest or the favourite S. \. k ,l 

cogent arguments fnVour this view. Fust, it .an 
almost always Ik* proved, i\ru tr* m our jir».nt 
seanty documents, that the m < <*ud minder i f 
riicIi eouipmind liana s w \t aUi h\ it*« If, 

See a learned article on the A *. bv K « 
Karlen, in the /nt\ hrif't J r i/n M 
i. 297, sq.; nr which be hn« .•♦It ih Im*i»*I to 
iiiHMt Mitliciently on the In. f, (I *t o' u on, mill v 
denoted the actual tat In r id tie *>*11 in. nt ui. I 
in tin* R4*rond lncml* r. 

f \\ e could inure e-uily admit mi in in, t.* 
plan ie.il *,ii*e m ti e r««rtipfmit«U \ %l (t, , ^ , t|(nw 
1 3 m t e 1 1 1 \ oft. 11 need in 1 1 1 ] 1 1 \ n 1 r t 1 j * * 1 1 ^ n 1 
n«e, Ihitlnb. I*i n . • 1 1 l n]\ ii t the .bmcle.r 
of a in'll! n. mini s|, t \ ,,* f J S»m. \i A. s,-)i 
eoni|M)iind nanus with* * , a , mi, <. n tlo 

" hid. *, t ate, and nre . 11 1 y f oil n d in t t • j > ir i« \ 

in 1 Ivm^s n . 7, * 
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as a proper name, as Dan beside Abidun , Num. 
i. 1 1 ; Ezer, 1 Chron. vii. 21, Neh. iii. ID, beside 
Abiezcr ; Asaph beside Abiasaph or Ebjasaph ; 
Nadab , Exod. vi. 23, beside Abinadab ; Ndam 
or Noam , 1 Chron. iv. 15, beside Abinoam ; 
Jathar or Jetlier , a very common name, beside 
Ebjathar ; nay, they are even found in the same 
family, as Abiner or Abner , the son of Ner, 

1 Sam. xiv. 50, 2 Sam. ii. 8. Moreover, this 
explains how other words of relationship are pre- 
fixed in the same way ; the latter member is 
always a word which was originally a proper 
name, which is only multiplied by means of 
these little prefixes, and in which we indeed no 
longer discern why father is the word prefixed in 
one instance, and brother that in another. Achi, 
i. e . ‘ brother,’ is often prefixed in this manner ; 
thus, the one was called Ram , 1 Chron. ii. 9, 
xxv. 27, Ruth iv. 19; the other Abircim , Num. 

xvi. I ; and the third Achiram , Num. xxvi. 38. 
Achinoam , Achiezer , and others of this sort, are 
easily accounted for. Chamu , i. c. ‘ brother in 
law,’ is rarely so used ; as Chamutal or Chamital , 

2 Kings xxiv. 18, Jer. Iii. 1 ; beside Abital , 

2 Sam. iii. 4. Under this class we may also 
include ‘ man,’ with which several names 

are compounded. As the Hebrews had a simple 
name, Hud or Hod , i. e. ‘ splendour,’ (cf. Jehu - 
dah\ 1 Chron. vii. 37, and an Abihud , 1 Chron. 
viii. 3, and Achiliud , Num. xxxiv. 27, so also 
they formed an Ishehod , 1 Chron. vii. 18; as 
they had an Abitub and Achitob , so also an 
Ishtob , 2 Sam. x. 6 ; and as there was an ancient 
name Chur , ‘ free,’ who is mentioned in Exod. 

xvii. 10 as a friend of Moses, so Ash-chur* ap- 
pears as a relative of the family of Chur, 1 Chron. 
iv. 5, comp. ver. 1. 

Another, but a smaller, class consists of names 
compounded with DJJ, c people,’ resembling the 
many Greek compositions with A ais and brjfios ; 
and just as in Greek Srjjuos is placed first or last 
(Demosthenes, Aristodemos), so also DJJ is at one 
time found in the first, and at another in the 
last place ; only that, according to the laws of 
the Semitic language, the sense of one of these 
positions is exactly the reverse of the other. It 
is important, however, to remark here that in 
this, just as in the former class, one member is 
generally a word which is used by itself as a 
proper name ; that here, therefore, instead of a 
reference to the mere family, a wider regard to 

* There is no doubt that this ash, as also esh , 
in 1 C-hron. viii. 33, is an abbreviation 

of ish. No words are more liable to such gradual 
shortenings than proper names, .especially those of 
longer compass. Even Abi , above explained, has 
been sometimes shortened to ?, in consequence 
of its frequent use, as is shown by comparing 
which occurs twice in Num. xxvi. 30, 
with the Abiezer of Josh. xvii. 2, Judg. vi. 11 ; 
and we must explain the few other names of this 
kind in the same way, such as Exod. 

vi. 22; 1 Kings xvi. 31; and 

1 Sam. iv. 21. In the last passage there is an 
allusion to the sense without , which ^ considered 
per sc may express ; but the only conclusion 
from this is, that this sound had already, in some 
names, suffered that change constantly. 
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the whole people prevails, and an individual is 
considered with relation to his nation. Thus the 
common name Exod. vi. 23, the Ger- 

man Edelvolk , i. e . one who belongs to the noble 
people, so that it answers to the Greek Aristo- 
demos ; Tinnsy, Glanzvolk , also a favourite 
name, which would be Phaidrodemos in Greek ; 
on the contrary, DjnfV, 2 Sam. iii. 5, perhaps 
the German Volkhart , the Greek Demosthenes ; 
DJJ3IT1, Volkbreit ; Volhjrun , which 

occurs in 1 Chron. ii. 44 as the name of a place, 
but which must originally have been the name 
of the founder of that place. As all these com- 
pounds must be conceived to be in the state 
construct, so likewise we are probably to take the 
names DynT, properly c people’s increaser,’ a 
suitable name for a prince, and c people’s 

turner’ or * i leader;’ for, as was observed above, 
the simple names are often formed with a pre- 
fixed jod ; and we actually find as a 

simple name, in Num. xxvi. 29, 1 Chron. vii. 1. 

Most of the compound names, however, rather 
endeavour to express a religious sense, and there- 
fore often contain the divine name. And here 
we at the same time find a new law of formation : 
as these compounds are intended to express a 
complete thought, such as the religious sentiment 
requires, a name may consist of an entire pro- 
position with a verb, but of course in as brief a 
compass as possible ; and indeed shorter com- 
pounds are made with a verb than with a passive 

participle, as (in the New Test. Naflava^A, 

properly ‘ God-gave,’ i, e . whom God gave, given 
by God, ©eoSoros or ©eJScopos) sounds shorter 

than ^•in? with the participle, which would 
certainly express the same sense. But as the 
finite verb, as also any other predicate, can just 
as well precede as follow, accordingly a great 
freedom in the position of the divine name has 
prevailed in this class ; and this peculiarity is 
preserved, in the same case, in the following 
period : but indeed the Greeks use AcvpoOzos as 

well as OeSdcvpos • Thus, i chr on. ii. 14, 

or Jer. xxxvi. 12. The two names are 

then generally assigned to two different persons ; 
nevertheless, both combinations may form names 

for the same person, as 1 Chron. iii. 5, 

and 2 Sam. xi. 3, belong to the same 

individual. Now, as compound names evidently 
became very general, it is not surprising that, in 
the infinite multiplication of names to corre- 
spond with the infinite multitude of persons, some 
proper names were at length formed which solely 
consist of two names of God himself, expressing, 
as it were, the ineffably holy name to which the 
person dedicates himself,* as Abiel and Eliab , 
nay, even Elicl, 1 Chron. v. 24, viii. 20, 2 Chron. 


* Names of this sort are found among all 
nations. We may briefly mention that there are 
persons with the Latin name Salvator , with the 
German ones, Holland, Hcrrgott , and that a well 
known Dutch orientalist was called Louis de 
Dicu. The impious Seleucidas took the name 
Theos for a different reason. 
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xxxi. 13. A very important question, however, 
still remains : what divine names were thus used 
in the earliest times until Moses? We find that 
El was then the commonest, and chadded less 
frequent ; the latter is only found in V 

€ rock of the Almighty,’ Num. i. G, ii. 12,* and 
i people of the Almighty,’ ver. 12; still 
more rarely is Tl ¥, 6 rock,’ itself used as a divine 
name, as P-1 VrnQ, Num. i. 10, which is almost 
equivalent to ^Xn']D, ‘ God redeems.’ If we 
now consider that, according to the ancient testi- 
mony in Exod. vi. 3, the name Jahve (Jehovah) 
was not known then, hut that the only other name 
of God which existed, beside the common El and 
Elohirn, was the rarer and more awful Shaddai, 
these historical traces which are discovered in 
proper names, accord most perfectly with that 
statement, and furnish a very welcome confirma- 
tion of it. 

On reviewing this whole system of forming 
compound names, it is evident that they at length 
became very common, as if their sounding pomp 
was considered more dignified and attractive; 
nevertheless, their chief tendency was to express 
the three great and most comprehensive relations 
in which a man can stand, namely, Home, 
People, and God. The original luxuriance of 
all language again gathered itself together in 
names, a3 in a fruitful soil; and accordingly there 
were times, even within the historical period, in 
which the primitive energies of all language were 
so busily active even in this apparently barren 
province, that (since all possible combinations 
were attempted in order to make an infinitude of 
names for the infinite number of persons) such 
names also were devised as, at first hearing, were 
surprising, as N-liTZN, properly ‘ self- fat her/ 
Xh'T’Sx, 4 sell-god/ auroOe Jy, a name which may 
he old, although it is only now found in the book 
of Job. And it we compare this Hebrew mode 
of forming compound names with that of the 
Greeks and Arabs, as the mure familiar examples, 
we find this remarkable result, although it har- 
monises with many other phenomena; namely, 
that it is essentially more like the Greek than 
the Arab mode; only that the Greeks allude 
more frequently, in their names, to the people , 
which is characteristic of the whole of Greek life; 
while the Arabs, who always had families only, 
but never were a nation, never allude to the 
people, and do not, in composition, jswsess so 
great freedom in the jHisitioii ami junrtme of 
words. 

J. Lastly, many nroper names have assumed 
the derivative syllable or ni (which appears In 

• That is, 1 who seeks protection in the Al- 
mighty/ like AiotfpcGrjv. it is desirable to con- 
line the force of the -/, as much as jM*sible, to 
that ot a mere \uwel of union, because the uni- 
formity of tin* other structures of names require* 
it. There is no doubt, however, that in later 
times, us this union vowel became lost to the 
common language, it was taken as the sutliv 
of the first person, as is shown by tin* newly- 

coined poetical name, 7X'clX, ‘ \Vitli«nie-i*-( Jod, 1 

Prov. xxx. 1. Hot this is not the force of it 
origin illy. 
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be only dialectically different from and is 
chiefly frequent in the later periods); and we 
must certainly consider that, in some cases, this 
syllable may jiossibly form mere adjectives, and 
therewith simple names, as ‘ trueuian,’ 

from flftN, 4 truth,’ and Barzillai ‘ Iron,’ or 
c Ironman,’ the name of a celebrated Gileadite 
family, Ezra ii. Gl ; 2 Sam. xvii. 27; or that it 
is derived from a place, as Hos. i. 1 ; 

1 Cliron. vii. 3G, 4 he of the well*’ or, he of a 
place known as the well. Hut it undoubtedly 
very often also expresses a genealogical relation, 
like the Greek ending tjs, and presup{>o>es a 
previous proper name from which it is derived ; 
thus the name > "V)n, 1 Cliron. v. 1 1, as surely pre- 
supposes the above-mentioned Chur, as the Greek 
Philippides does Philippes, and as Kctubai> 1 
Cliron. ii. 9, one of the descendants of Judah, is 
connected with the Ketub in iv. 11.* 

Among the names of women, the oldest as well 
as the simplest which are found, are actually 
only suited for women, as Rachel , 4 Ewe;’ De- 
borah , ‘ Hee ;’ Tamar , 4 Palm-tree lh\nnah y 
1 favour,’ the mother of Samuel. Those which 
express such a delicate and endearing sense as 
Qcren Ilappuk , 4 box of eye-ointment, ’ Job xlii. 
11, and nzrvsn, 4 my delight is in her,’ 2 
Kings xxi. 1, betray that they were formed in 
much later times ; for, although the first occurs 
in the hook ol Job, which sedulously ret. tins all 
archaisms, it nevertheless belongs to tin* same 
date as the latter. It appears indeed to have 
been customary, at an early period, to form 
names for women from those of men, bv means 
of the feminine termination ; as 2 Sam. 

iii. 1, beside ’in, Num. xxvi. 15; (. «-. 

Pin, 2 Kings xxi. I •», beside D^*J72, Pius, I 
Cliron. v. 13, vii i. 17, and EPb/J’, Eriedcrikt , 
Num. xx iv. 1 1, beside Eruderuh . Hut 

we must not o\erlook the fact that all these nro 
instances of simple names :f no single example 
occurs from a couqKnmd man’s name. As tl e 
same compound names, however, nre *oinetiin« * 
used both for men and women, and as even thi»e 
very name* arc applied to women, which could 
not originally have Ih-ui applicable to nny but 
men, as A b iff (til % At h tn *(///<, ncc« rd>n;ly, wc 
must assume that the plastic |>o\\ir of tic lan- 
guage had already exhausted itself >n this rtnute 
province, mid that, for th.it reason, ti e d stim turn 
of the feminine wu* omitted ; almo-t in the * une 
way as Sanscrit mid Greek adject i\«* of the fin in 

* It is remarkable that the gmeuleclaal vi 1 a- 
t ioii appears to la* nonn t lines « \| n d bv the 
mere H" of motion, as 1 C nu it. HG, 

f t 

which would U* \ qm s nlr lit \ «\p*o-«M*d h\ a 

German name Y.u Ja r i , P^X^'V'. l f * K 

1 (‘hron. x\\. 11, < f . \<*r. •; and nu*t tin' m tl\ 

in n:P2’J ; n, * r« i k» m I to Dm*,’ N.Ji vii. I. 

c (> ,TJ ; P2L ,;% m l (‘men. \\s . I. 

♦ * » * 

j- ()r of tlnwe al**» m winch the •*» * * ***** •*<* 
Already dropp 1 the m « ond mrinl-T ; f r( mi «id 
and ZiInIi.im is «how n U loss , are »h> r t • ir* 1 fr*»ii 
( ‘hananj ill, / d»hj ill 
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tvdal/j.an', evrvxhs, are not able to distinguish the 
feminine in form. 

II. This is the whole principle which regulates 
the formation of Hebrew names, both as it mani- 
fests itself in the earliest times, and as it extends 
into the succeeding periods, in which it receives 
new impulses, and undergoes modifications of 
colour but not of substance. 

For if we inquire what new element the Mosaic 
period introduced into names, we find that, on 
the whole, it is only the influence of the new 
religion which manifests itself in the strongest 
characters, and causes extraordinary innovations. 
It is not in the Psalms only and other books that 
we discover how deeply this religion affected 
men ; we may also infer it from the names which 
became current in that period. Nay, it is only 
these words of common life which render it 
evident to our senses with what a power this 
religion penetrated all the depths of the national 
mind, and how zealously every man in Israel 
endeavoured c to glory in the name of Jahve/ 
according to the words of the prophet, Isa. xliv. 
5 ; cf. Ps. cv. 3. 

As the whole national life was renovated by so 
influential a new religion, the mode of giving 
names returned to its primitive state, since not 
only were new names created, but entire sen- 
tences, of the shortest compass, expressing the 
mighty thoughts which agitated the times, were 
also applied as names."' Thus, especially in the 
times in which the Mosaic religion exercised a 
more vivid influence, names were formed of entire 
sentences, in which some of its most affecting 
truths are expressed, as *lpn HCW, c mercy-is- 
recompensed/ 1 Chron. iii. 20 ; 4 to- 

Jahve-are-mine-eyes 1 (as if it were derived from 
hymns like Ps. cxxiii.), 1 Chron. iv. 36, vii. 8, 
viii. 20; | Ezra x. 22, 27; Nehem. xii. 41; 
rpnin, ‘praise-ye-Jah’ (from well-known pas- 
sages of the Psalms), 1 Chron. iii. 24, Ezra ii. 
40 ; J as a name of a woman, '3i2^-Vn,‘Give- 

shadow-thou-that-seest-me’ (God), 1 Chron. iv. 3. 
But we seem to have the words of a great prophet 
distributed in names of several relations, when 
we find the words — 

“ijj? 'npp-i] 'rtaa 
nixnno “I'frin 

i. e. c I have given great and exalted aid, 

Have spoken oracles in abundance * 
(which evidently contain a verse such as an 
ancient prophecy might begin with), applied to 
the five musical sons of Heman — Giddalti (ezer), 
Ttomamticzcr , Malloti , Hotliir , Machazioth , 1 

* Similar instances occurred in England in 
the seventeenth century. . 

f In this place we find 'OJJvN, which the 
Masoretes point Eliencii ; but this would not 
produce any sense, and a 1 has evidently been 
omitted. The Sept, reads ’EXicvi'ai) which is right. 

+ The heavier pronunciation Hoddvjah seems 
to be designedly preferred to Hodujah , because 
Hodujah would easily pass over into Hodijjah, 
which would give a different sense. There is 
only one other similar example, PPItW, 1 Chron. 
xi. 4G, the meaning of which is obscure. 
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Chron. xxv. 4, cf. ver. 26, 28-31. This is really 
a remarkable example. We also once find, in 
Isa. vii., a particular representation of the mode 
in which such names as Slieurjasliub and Im- 
manuel arose in real life. 

But it was chiefly only the name of God in 
this religion, Jahve, which was employed in the 
formation of names (in the same way as the 
earlier divine names were) ; and it is shortened, 
when it constitutes the last member of the name, 
to - jahu , or, still more, to -jah, and, when it is 
the first member, to Jeho -, or Jo-. In this usage 
it occurs with infinite frequency (the older name 
Shaddai becoming obsolete, and El alone con- 
tinuing in use), while the other member of the 
name often retains the same form as in the pri- 
mitive times, e.g . n**l3, like 'll, and The 

mother of Moses, Jokebed , Exod. vi. 20, is, ac- 
cording to all traces, the first whose name bears 
evidence of the worship of this God (which is an 
exceedingly important testimony to the truth of 
the whole history, but we cannot pursue the 
subject farther here) ; and it is a beautiful in- 
cident that Moses, with his own mouth, changed 
the name of his most valiant warrior Hoshea , 
i. e. ‘ Help!' into JehosMu , i. e. 6 Godhelp;’ as 
Muhammed, in like manner, gave some of his 
followers names conformable to his new religion.* 

The frequency of such compositions with the 
name of Jahve may be estimated by the abbre- 
viations which sometimes become customary in 
such names. Thus -IITD'D, or (as it is 

occasionally pointed), is not only shortened to 
but to Judg. xvii. 5, 9-13, cf. ver. 

1, 4; 2 Chron. xviii. 14, cf. ver. 7-13; in which 
manner we are also to explain the name of the 
well-known minor prophet. Thus also the com- 
mon name for men and women, Abijdhu or Abija , 
is once shortened to Abi , 2 Kings xviii. 2.f 
There are, however, two cases which are not to be 
confounded with these casual and gradual abbre- 
viations. First, namely, we find the rare in- 
stance that a name which has been preserved un- 
changed, is nevertheless occasionally formed by 
dropping the syllable Jo- or -jah : as it is evident 
that )rO has been shortened from iTOfiS or 
m' ; as likewise 2 Kings xi. 18, from 

rronto ; and “131, 1 Chron. viii. 31, from n'“DT; 
because names which mean 6 gave/ 4 gift/ ‘ me- 
mory/ do not by themselves produce a suitable 
sense, and because they never are found with 
Abi-, Achi -, and such additions, nor can be 
traced back into the primitive times. We are 
therefore obliged, in this case, to assume that 
these names have been designedly shortened, in 
the effort to make as many different names as 
possible ; and, as it is not uncommon for two 
brothers to receive similar names, this may be the 
immediate cause for the formation of a name 
Nathan beside Nethanjah.\ Secondly, wlien- 

* Weil, in his Lebcn MuJiammeds (Stuttgardt, 
1843, p. 344), treats this subject too briefly. El- 
navavi discusses it more at length in the preface 
to his Tahdsib elasmdi , ed. WUstenfeld, p. 15. 

f In like manner, 1 Sam. xxv. 14, is 

an abbreviation of 2 Sam. iii. 15. 

J This case occurs in the same way among 
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ever a derivative in is formed, the addition 
•jcihy or even Jo- at the beginning, disappears ; 
and in this case also we find (although it is 
equivalent to the patronymic Chananiades ), be- 
side iTJjn, as the name of his brother, 1 Cliron. 
xxv. 4, 23, 25. 

III. This is the type and fashion of the names 
as late as the times after the first destruction of 
Jerusalem. The influence of the dispersion 
among foreign nations may, indeed, be imme- 
diately traced in the new names which allude to 
the captivity, as the name of Zerubbabcl himself, 

which is a contraction of bn •IIL means 4 scat- 

v t : 7 

tered to Babylon/ Yet this foreign influence is 
but transient; and in the centuries immediately 
succeeding the Exile, in which the last books of 
the Old Testament were written, we find, on the 
contrary, that the ancient mode of giving names 
is preserved almost unchanged. 

In this respect, however, there is a total differ- 
ence in the times between the close of the Old 
and the beginning of the New Testament. For 
after a purely learned study of the Old Testa- 
ment had sprung up, and the whole nation only 
continued to exist in its sacred books, they de- 
lighted to give their children the ancient Scrip- 
tural names; nay, they sought out such names 
as had only been common in the times before 
Moses, and had become obsolete in the long in- 
terval : names like Jacob , Joseph , Maria. But 
while these dead names were revived and zea- 
lously sought out, the capability for forming new 
names became gradually weaker. And, as the 
love of novelty still operated, and as the people 
lost their independence more and more, many 
foreign names became favourites, and were used 
equally with the old Biblical names. In this 
manner the form of names had, by the time of 
the New Testament, reached a state of develop- 
ment which nearly icseinbles that prevalent 
among ourselves. 

Lastly, with regard to the Biblical names of 
individuals belonging to the less eminent nations 
with which the Israelites were surrounded, such 
as the Edomites, Phoenicians, Damascenes, & c., 
their formation indeed is generally very like that 
of the Ilehrew names, inasmuch as all these 
nations spoke a Semitic language; licit the ma- 
terials of which they are formed an* so dilleient, 
that one can almost recognise these foreign na- 
tions by their mere names. Thus names like 
lladad, ltcn-/i(td(i(l % Iladad-czer, are quite strange 
to the Israelites, and icfer to the tribes to the Host 
ot Palestine, where a god named Iladad was 
worshipped. II. v. E. 

NA()MI, wile of Eli me led i of Bethlehem, 
and mother-in-law of Until, in whose history hers 
is involved [ Korn"]. 

NAPHTA M my wrestling; Sept. 

Ncr^PaAc //i), the sixth son of Jacob, and his second 

the Arabs (ol which Hasan and llusain , the sons 
o! Ali, are tin* readiest example) as among the 
Hebrews (cf. (i rsehiehtc de.% Id Iks hrtn /, l. 321 ). 
Instances like (zzicl and 1 Omni vii. 7, 

belong altogether to this rule ; as also ,/m A rah 
mid Jishvi (with the derivative syllable), (ten. 
xlvi. 17. Father and son also, fur the same 
reason, hear names of similar sound. 


by Billiah, Rachel’s handmaid, born h.c. 1717, 
in Padan-Aram. Nothing of h is personal history 
is recorded. In the testamentary blessing of Jacob 

Naphtali is described as jiMH H/JN 

HEX (Gen. xlix. 21), translated in the 
Auth. Vers, ‘a hind let loose, lie giveth goodly 
words/ This sense is certainly that conveyed by 
the pointed Hebrew text as it now stands, and it is 
substantially preserved in the Oriental and Latin 
versions, and in tiicTargum of Jonathan. Gesenius 
renders it, 4 Naphtali cst ccrva procera, edens 
verba pulchra/ i. e. pleasant or persuasive words, 
referring, he thinks, to some }>oetic or oratorical 
talent of this tribe, otherwise unknown. lie vin- 
dicates this, which is essentially the current ver- 
sion, from the common objection, — How can words 
be ascribed to a hind? — by observing that the 
4 giving forth 7 applies not to the hind but to Naph- 
tali. The Sept, translators, however, must have 
found the words rendered 4 hind ’ and ‘words 1 
difierent, for they render the verse, KecpOatelp 
tTreAe^oy avu/jLfvou imBidovs iv yeidipaTi 
KaWos ; and as this reading merely requires a 
dill ere nee of points in the two Hebrew words in 
question, the idea here conveyed has been adopted 
by the great body of modern interpreters, Bochait's 
version of it being generally followed : — 4 Ncpli- 
tali terebinthus patula, edens ramos pulchros/ 
According to this reading the verse might be ren- 
dered, 4 Naphtali is a goodly tree [terebinth ur 
oakl that puts forth lovely branches.’ We cer- 
tainly incline to this view of the text ; the me- 
taphor which it involves being well adapted to the 
residence of the tribe of Naphtali, which was a 
beautiful woodland country, extending to Mount 
Lebanon, and producing fruits of every sort. 
With this interpretation, better than with the 
other, agrees the blessing of Moses ii|K)ii the same 
tribe: ‘O Naphtali, satisfied with favour, and 
full with the blessing of the Lord, |HKsess thou the 
west and the south’ (Dent, xxxiii. 23). 

W hen the Israelites quitted Egypt, the tribe of 
Naphtali numbered 53,100 adult males (Nnm. 
i. 43), which made it the sixth in iKipnl.it ion 
among the tribes; but at the census taken in the 
plains of Moab it counted only 15,11)0 Nnm. 
xxvi. 50), being a decrease of M)0O In one gc mi- 
ration, whereby it became the seventh in |sunt 
of numbers. The limits of the territory m*d 
to this tiibe are stated in Josh. xiv. 37»3'k wlocli 
show that it jKWsessed one of the finest and mest 
fertile districts of l pp« r Galilee, extending trim 
the Lake Gcnnes.iietli and the bordrr et /.H ulun, 
on the south, to the sources of the Jordan and the 
spurs of Lebanon on the n nth, and from the 
Jordan, on the east, to the lamb rs el \ *r « u 
tin* west. But it was s »m« what slow in u< qua in; 
j h > sscs>ioii of till’ KfcUtfiied ti’iuturv Jud*. i. 3 1 . 
The illnef town* of the 1 1 it s* w t rr K<»1** ' H imr, 

1 1 aroslieth, and Chinmitth, which list was al#»> 
the Mime of tli* great bike nfhranrds < allrd 
( lYimestireth. In the lit Ur • %% L • 1* ry Nijliili 

is distinguished for the nbicniv with wmth it 
obeved the call to am s an let 1 1 - • * | j t I 

Israel wlirii nmn\ otht r tills s 1*, I lat l , Judf. 
iv. Ill; v . 1 s ; vi 3a ; v ii. 2 1 III !• Iimr »*f 
David tin* tribe hid « n its v 'L 37,0*10 i» #u lit 
for military sen n e, anw d of* *" n I |< tint «j * ar*, 
cinder a iliousu d »mVh •»%!(' nrm vi. 31 

IN UKGl^M. S (Na/ KuTtrpi », n |ki*< i et U 
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apparently of some consequence, to the believers 
of whose household St. Paul sent his greetings 
(Rom. xvi. 11). Many commentators have sup- 
posed this person the same Narcissus who was 
the freedman and favourite of the Emperor Clau- 
dius (Suet. Claud. 28; Tacit. AnnaU xii. 17). 

NATAF (F|D3) occurs only once in Scripture, 
and is translated * stacte ’ in the Authorized Ver- 
sion (Exod. xxx. 34). ‘ And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte ( nataf ), 
and onycha, and galbanum ; these sweet spices 
with pure frankincense/ ‘Thou shalt make it a 
perfume after the art of the apothecary 9 (ver. 35). 
Nataf has been variously translated — balsam , 
liquid sti/rax, benzoin , costus , mastich , bdellium. 
Celsius is of opinion that it means the purest 
kind of myrrh, called stacte by the Greeks [Mor], 
He adduces Pliny as saying of the myrrh-trees, 

‘ Sudant sponte stacten dictam,’ and remarks, 

* Ebraeis Nathafe st stillare ’ — adding, as an 
argument, that if you do not translate it myrrh 
in this place, you will exclude myrrh altogether 
from the sacred perfume. But Rosenmiiller says, 

‘ This, however, would not be suited for the pre- 
paration of the perfume, and it also has another 
Hebrew name, for it is called mo r deror. But the 
Greeks also called stakte a species of Storax gum, 
which Dioscorides describes as transparent like a 
tear and resembling myrrh. This agrees well 
with the Hebrew name/ But Storax does not 
appear to us to be more satisfactorily proved 
to be nataf than the former. The Arabs apply 

the term <- o\s\j to a sweetmeat composed of sugar? 

flour, and butter, in equal parts, with the addition 
of aromatics. We have no means of determining 
the question more accurately. — J. F. R. 

NATHAN (|n^5 given ; Sept. N aOau), a pro- 
phet of the time of David. When that monarch 
conceived the idea of building a temple to Jehovah, 
the design and motives seemed to Nathan so good 
that he ventured to approve of it without the Di- 
vine authority ; but the night following he received 
the Divine command, which prevented the king 
from executing this great work (2 Sam. vii. 2, sq. ; 
1 Chron. xvii.). Nathan does not again appear 
in the sacred history, till he comes forward in the 
name of the Lord to reprove David, and to de- 
nounce dire punishment for his frightful crime 
in the matter of Uriah and Bathsheba. This he 
does by exciting the king’s indignation, and lead- 
ing him to condemn himself, by reciting to him 
the very striking parable of the traveller and the 
lamb. Then, changing the voice of a suppliant 
for that of a judge and a commissioned prophet, 
he exclaims, ‘ Thou art the man ! 1 and pro- 
ceeds to announce the evils which were to em- 
bitter the remainder of his reign (2 Sam. xii. 1, 
sq. ; comp. Ps. li.). The lamentations of the 
repentant king drew forth some mitigation of 
punishment ; but the troubled history of the re- 
mainder of his reign shows how completely God’s 
righteous doom was fulfilled. The child con- 
ceived in adultery died ; but when Bathsheba’s 
second son was bom, the prophet gave him the 
name of Jedidiah (beloved of Jehovah), although 
he is better known by that of Solomon (2 Sam. 
xii. 24, 25). He recognised in this young prince 
the successor of David ; and it was in a great 
measure through his interposition that the design 
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of Adonijah to seize the crown was unsuccessful 
(1 Kings i. 8, sq.). Nathan probably died soon 
after the accession of Solomon, for his name does 
not again historically occur. It is generally sup- 
posed that Solomon was brought up under his 
care. His sons occupied high places in this 
king’s court (1 Kings iv. 5). He assisted David 
by his counsels when he re-organized the public 
worship (2 Chron. xxix. 25); and he composed 
annals of the times in which he lived (1 Chron. 
xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29); but these'have not 
been preserved to us. In Zechariah (xii. 12) the 
name of Nathan occurs as representing the great 
family of the prophets. 

NATHANAEL given of God; New 

Test. Naflayar/A), a person of Cana in Galilee, 
who, when informed by Philip that the Messiah 
had appeared in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
asked, ‘ Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?’ 
But he nevertheless accepted Philip’s laconic in- 
vitation, ‘ Come and see ! ’ When Jesus saw him 
coming he said, c Behold an Israelite indeed, in 
whom is no guile.’ Astonished to hear this from 
a man to whom he supposed himself altogether 
unknown, he asked, ‘ Whence k no west thou me! 1 
And the answer, ‘ Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee,’ 
wrought such conviction on his mind that he at 
once exclaimed, ‘ Rabbi, thou art the son of God ; 
thou art the king of Israel !’ (John i. 45-51). It 
is clear, from the effect, that Nathanael knew by 
this that Jesus was supernaturally acquainted 
with his disposition and character, as the answer 
had reference to the private acts of devotion, or to 
the meditations which filled his mind, when under 
the fig-tree in his garden. It is questioned whether 
Jesus had actually seen Nathanael or not with 
his bodily eyes. It matters not to the result ; but 
the form of the words employed seems to suggest 
that he had actually noticed him when under the 
fig-tree, and had then cast a look through his 
inward being. Passages from the rabbinical 
books might be multiplied to show that the Jews 
were in the habit of studying the law and medi- 
tating on religious subjects under shady trees 
(comp. Tholuck, Commentar zum Johan . i. 49). 
It is believed that Nathanael is the same as the 
apostle Bartholomew. All the disciples of John 
the Baptist named in the first chapter of St. J ohn 
became apostles ; and St. John does not name 
Bartholomew, nor the other evangelists Nathanael 
in the lists of the apostles (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 
18 ; Luke vi. 14) : besides, the name of Bartho- 
lomew always follows that of Philip ; and it 
would appear that Bartholomew (son of Tholmai) 
is no more than a surname [Bartholomew]. 

NATIONS, DISPERSION OF. Many 
obvious reasons incline us to suppose that the 
small number of mankind which divine mercy 
spared from the extirpation of the Deluge, eight 
persons, forming at the utmost five families, would 
continue to dwell near each other as long as the 
utmost stretch of convenience would permit them. 
The undutlful conduct of Ham and his fourth 
son cannot well be assigned to a point of time 
earlier than twenty or thirty years after the Flood. 
So long, at least, family affection and mutual 
interests would urge the children of Noah not to 
break up their society. The dread of dangers, 
known and unknown, and every day's experience 
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of the benefits derived from mutual aid, would 
strengthen other motives. It is evident from 
Gen. xi. 10-16, that about 100 years, according 
to the Hebrew text, were spent in this state of 
family propinquity, yet with a considerable 
degree of proximate diffusion, which necessity 
would urge : but the dates of the Septuagint, 
without including the generation of the post- 
diluvian Cainan [see that article], give 400. 
The well weighed computation of Professor Robert 
Wallace, not yet published, makes the period 531 
years. The Hebrew period can scarcely be ad- 
mitted : but even that, much more the others, 
will afford a sufficient time for such an increase 
of mankind as would render an extensive out- 
spread highly expedient. A crowded population 
would be likely to furnish means and incentives 
to turbulence, on the one hand, and to some form 
of tyranny on the other. Many of the unoc- 
cupied districts would become dangerously un- 
wholesome, by stagnating waters and the accu- 
mulation of vegetable and animal putrescence. 
The products of cultivation, and of other arts, 
would have been acquired so slowly, as to have re- 
tarded human improvement and comfort. Tardy 
expansion would have failed to reach distant 
regions, till many hundreds or thousands of years 
had run out. The noxious animals would have 
multiplied immoderately. The religious obedi- 
ence associated, by the Divine command, with 
the possession and use of the earth, would have 
been checked and perverted to a greater degree 
than the world's hitter experience proves that it 
actually lias been. Thus, it may appear with 
pretty strong evidence, that a dispersion of man- 
kind was highly desirable to be in a more prompt 
and active style than would have been effected 
by (lie impulses of mere convenience and vague 
inclination. 

That this dictate of reasonable conjecture was 
realized in fact, is determined by the Mosaic 
writings. Of the elder son of Eber, the narrative 
says, liis ‘ name was Peleg, because in his days 
the earth was divided ’ (Gen. x. 18) ; and this is 
repeated, evidently as a literal transcript, in 1 
Cliron. i. It). If we might coin a word to imitate 
the Hebrew, we might show the paronomasia by 
saying, ‘ the earth was pclcyycd .’ Some are of 
opinion that the event took place about the time of 
his birth, and that his birth-name was given to him 
as a memorial of the transaction. Hut it was 
the practice of probably all nations in the early 
times, that persons assumed to themselves, or im- 
posed upon their children and other connections, 
new names at different epochs of their lives, de- 
rived from coincident events in all the variety of 
associated ideas. Of that practice many ex- 
amples occur in the Scriptures. The conjecture 
is mure prohahle that, in this instance, the name 
was applied in the individual’s maturer age, and 
on account of some personal concern which he 
hat I in the commencement or prognss of the se- 
paration. lint the signification usually given is 
by no means a matter of indubitable certainty. 
Tin* verb occurs only in the two passages men- 
tioned (strictly but one), and m Fs. Iv. 9, 
* divide their tongues, 4 mid .lob xxxviii. ‘25, 
‘ who hath divided a channel fur the toirent ‘ (pro- 
duced by a heavy thunder-shower)? Res|x*etahle 
philologists have disputed whether it refers at all 
to a separation of mankind ; and think that the 
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event which singularly marked Peleg’s life was 
an occurrence in physical geography, an earth- 
quake, which produced a vast chasm, separating 
two considerable parts of the earth, in or near the 
district inhabited by men. That earthquakes and 
dislocations of land have taken place in and 
around that region, at various times before 
the historical period, the present very different 
levels, and other results of volcanic agency, 
afford ample proofs. The possibility , therefore, 
of some geological convulsion cannot be denied ; 
or that it might have been upon a great scale, 
and followed by important effects upon the con- 
dition of mankind. 

But neither the affirming nor the rejecting of 
this interpretation of ‘ the earth’s being divided/ 
can affect the question upon the primeval separa- 
tion and migratory distributions of men. The 
reasons which we have mentioned render it cer- 
tain, that some such event, and successive events, 
have taken place : and, without urging the pass- 
age of disputed interpretation, it is evident that 
the chapters of Genesis x. and xi. assume the 
fact, and may be considered as rather a summary 
recognition of it than as a detailed account. Two 
sentences are decisive (cli. ix. 19), ‘These are 
the three sons of Noah, and from these all the 
earth (HVD3) was scattered over This is the 
closest translation we can give. Gesenius assigns 
to the verb a reflexive signification ; and thus it 
would be well expressed in French by la terre 
s'est repanduc or s’est distribute . The other is 
ch. x. 32, ‘These are the families of the sons of 
Noah, [according] to their generations, in their 
nations; and from these the nations OT"03) were 
dispersed in the earth, after the Flood/ Here 
another verb is used, often occurring in the Old 
Testament, and the meaning of which admits of 
no doubt. We find it also at verse o — * From 
these the isles of the nations were dispersed , in 
their lands, each [according] to its language, 
[according] to their families, in their nations.’ 
We have an idiom perfectly similar in our mo- 
dern language, when we say, the field is soien, for 
the seed is soicti in the field. 

In the latest coni] Knit ion of Moses is another 
passage which, in this inquiry, most not b»* neg- 
lected (Dent, xxxii. S, 9) — 4 In the Mo>t High’s 
assigning abodes to the nations, in Ins db|*TMiig 
the sons of Adam, he fixed Ununlaries to the 
peoples according to the number more 

exactly, numeration') of the suns of Israel : lor 
the assigned |>ortioii of Jehovah is Ins t eople ; 
Jacob, the lot of his inheritance.' Of tins Mb 
verse the Septuagint translation w remarkable; 
and it thus became the s mrre of extraordinary 
interpretations: ‘When the Most High u| |* r- 
tioned nation*, when he scattered abroad the »on* 
of Adam, he fixed Umnduries of nations accord- 
ing to the number of the angels ot God. I in ie 
might Ik* a reading (Id or l'lohim t msUal ef 
Isnu /), which would yield that me mini* from 
comparison with Job i. 6 ; ii. 1 ; \\\\ in. / . Also tl e 
Alexandrine translators linghl welcome i colour- 
able reason for the rendmn \ that it mitfht Imply 
uer\e as a protection from the danfer of li e 
Macedonian - Kg\ pti.m gov* rnmnit. taking nntl o 
idea that the Jews claimed i divine ruht of su- 
premacy i \rr nil uth< r nstum. Tin i« vbn *, 
howewr, gate occasion 1o the (»n»h katV s 
(Just m Martyr, Oritfni, Knfr+hni«, Ve , to main 
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tain the doctrine of a later Jewish origin, that 
the grandsons of Noah being seventy, each was 
the ancestor of a nation ; each nation having its 
own language, derived from the confusion of 
Babel ; and each also its guardian-angel, set over 
it by the Creator ; excepting the nation of Israel, 
of which Jehovah himself was the Tutelary Deity. 
In this notion a reader who is versed in the Bible 
sees the mixture of a little truth with great error. 
That error of ancient heathen priests and their 
followers, of the Gnostics in the second and third 
centuries, and of some modern anti-superna- 
turalists, involves that the God of Israel, the 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, was an imaginary 
being, a part of the national mythological ma- 
chinery, and not the All-Perfect Supreme. 

The accessory perplexities in this passage are 
thus satisfactorily unravelled. The only real 
difficulty lies in its seeming to assert that the 
nascent population was distributed into groups 
with the express design of effecting a numerical 
correspondence with the Israelitish family eight 
hundred years after. The names assigned to the 
third degree, that is the sons (rather tribes or 
nations) of Noah’s three sons, are, Japhet four- 
teen, Ham thirty-one, Shem twenty-five, making 
seventy ; and the whole family of Jacob, when 
it came to be domiciliated in Egypt, was seventy 
(Gen. xlvi. 26; Exod. i. 5 ; Deut. x. 22). Some 
have also fancied a parallel in the seventy elders 
(Exod. xxiv. 1, 9 ; Num. xi. 16, 24, 25; see also 
Pictorial Palestine , Civil History , Index, article 
Elders). These puerilities might have been pre- 
vented had men considered that HDDD does not 
signify merely an arithmetical amount, but is 
used to denote an exact narration (Judg. vii. 15). 
The passage is in the highly poetical style of the 
magnificent ode in which it occurs, and, reduced 
to plain terms, might be thus represented : ‘ The 
Almighty and Omniscient Jehovah has decreed 
and disposed all beings and events, in all time 
and every place, upon a perfect system of mutual 
relationsliip, every part of which corresponds to 
every other : therefore, by his provident wisdom 
and power, he directed the movements and settle- 
ments of all the tribes of men in such a manner 
as would, after the lapse of a thousand years, 
combine every agent and instrument for putting 
the Israelites into possession of the country pro- 
mised to their ancestors, and thereby demon- 
strating them to be the peculiarly favoured people 
of God.’ 

We now come to the immediate subject of this 
article, the Dispersion of Nations. 

Under this or some similar designation, it has 
been the prevalent opinion that the outspreading , 
which is the entire subject of Genesis, ch. x., and 
the scattering narrated in ch. xi. 1-9, refer to the 
same event, the latter being included in the for- 
mer description, and being a statement of the 
manner in which the separation was effected. 
From this opinion, however, we dissent ; and our 
conviction was formed solely from the perusal 
of the Scriptural narrative, before we were aware 
(or in total forgetfulness) that Mr. Jacob Bryant 
had long ago maintained the same opinion 
(. Ancient Mythology , vol. iv., 3rd ed,, pp. 23-44, 
92). An unbiassed reading of the text appears 
most plainly to mark the distinctness, in time and 
character, of the two narratives. The first was 
universal, regulated, orderly, quiet, and progress- 
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ive : the second, local, embracing only a part of 
mankind, sudden, turbulent, and attended with 
marks of the Divine displeasure. 

The former is introduced and entitled in these 
words : — ■< Shem, and Ham, and Japheth ; — these 
are the three sons of Noah ; and from them was 
the whole earth overspread.’ After the mention 
of the sons of Japheth, it is added, c From these 
the isles of the nations were dispersed, in their 
lands, each to its language, to their families, in 
their nations.’ A formula somewhat differing 
is annexed to the descendants of Ham : ‘ These 
are the sons of Ham, [according] to their families, 
to their tongues, in their lands, in their nations.’ 
The same phrase follows the enumeration of the 
house of Shem : and the whole concludes with, 
c These are the families of the sons of Noah, 
[according] to their generations, in their nations ; 
and from these the nations were dispersed in the 
earth after the Flood ’ (Gen. ix. 19; x. 5, 20, 
31, 32). 

The second relation begins in the manner which 
often, in the Hebrew Scriptures, introduces a new 
subject. We shall present it in a literal ity even 
servile, that the reader may gain the most prompt 
apprehension of the meaning. 6 And it was \col- 
ha-aretz ] all the earth (but with perfect pro- 
priety it might be rendered the whole land , 
country , region , or district) : lip one and words 
one [t. e. the same , similar]. And it was in 
their going forwards that they discovered a plain 
in the country Shinar; and they fixed [their 
abode] there.’ Then comes the narrative of their 
resolving to build a lofty tower which should 
serve as a signal-point for their rallying and re- 
maining united. The defeating of this purpose 
is expressed in the anthropomorphism, which is 
characteristic of the earliest Scriptures, and was 
adapted to the infantile condition of mankind. 

6 And Jehovah scattered them from thence upon 
the face of the whole earth [or land], and they 
ceased to build the city ’ (ch. xi. 2-9 ; Anthro- 
pomorphism, Babel, in this work ; also J. Pye 
Smith's Scripture and Geology , lect. vii., where 
this characteristic of primeval style is largely in- 
vestigated). We shall here quote so much from 
Mr. Bryant as appears to us supported by direct 
evidence, or a high degree of probability. 

Of Noah — ‘ We may suppose that his sons 
showed him always great reverence; and, after 
they were separated, and when lie was no more, 
that they still behaved in conformity to the rules 
which he established. But there was one family 
which seems to have acted a contrary part. The 
sons of Cush would not submit to the Divine dis- 
pensation [in the dispersion of the families] : and 
Nimrod, who first took upon himself regal state, 
drove Ashur from his demesnes, and forced him 
to take shelter in the higher parts of Mesopotamia. 
The sacred historian, after this, mentions another 
act of a rebellious purpose, which consisted in 
building a lofty tower with a very evil intent. 
Most writers have described this and the former 
event (Nimrod’s usurping conduct), as antecedent 
to the migration of mankind : but it will be my 
endeavour to show that the general migration was 
not only prior, but from another part of the world. 

I think that we may (from Gen. x. and xi.) ob- 
serve two different occurrences which are gene- 
rally blended together. First, that there was a 
formal migration of families to the several re- 
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gions appointed for them, according to the deter- 
mination of the Almighty : secondly, that there 
was a dissipation of others, who would not ac- 
quiesce in the Divine dispensation. It is gene- 
rally thought that the whole of mankind is in- 
cluded in this description (Gen. xi. 1, 2). But 
I am not certain that these words afford any 
proof to this opinion. The passage, when truly 
translated, does not by any means refer to the 
whole of mankind. According to the original, 
it is said indeterminately that, “ in the journey- 
ing of people from the East, they found a plain 
in the land of Shinar.” The purport of the whole 
passage amounts only to this, that before there 
was any alteration in the language of mankind, a 
body of people came from the East to the place 
above specified. So that I am far from being 
satisfied that the whole of mankind was engaged 
in this expedition from the East. The Scripture 
does not seem to say so; nor can there be any 
reason assigned why they should travel so far 
merely to be dissipated afterwards. We have 
reason to think that, soon after the descent from 
the ark, the patriarch found himself in a line and 
fruitful country (as described by all the ancient 
and modem authorities). Here 1 imagine that 
the patriarch resided. The sacred writings men- 
tion seemingly his taking np his abode fora long 
time upon the spot. Indeed they do not afford 
us any reason to infer that he ever departed from 
it. The very plantation of the vine seems to im- 
ply a purpose of residence. Not a word is said 
of the patriarch’s ever quitting the place ; nor of 
any of his sons departing from it till the general 
migration .’ When mankind had 4 become very 
numerous, it pleased God to allot to the various 
families different regions to which they were to 
retire : and they accordingly, in the days of 
Peleg, did remove and betake themselves to their 
different departments. But the sons of Cush 
would not obey. They went off under the con- 
duct of the arch-rebel Nimrod, and seem to have 
been fora long time in a roving state; but at 
last they arrived at the plains of Shinar. These 
they found occupied by Ashur (ch. x. 11) and 
his sons ; for he had been placed there by divine 
appointment. But they ejected him, and seized 
upon his dominions. Their leader is often men- 
tioned by the Gentile writers, who call him 
Belus 9 [Be/, Baal ; 4 not a. name of any particu- 
lar person, but a title assumed by many, and of 
different nations */ Ane. Mythol. vol. vi. p. 260] . 

4 In the beginning of this history it is said that 
they journeyed from the East when they came to 
the land of Shinar. This was the latter part of 
their route ; and the reason of their coming in 
this direction may, I think, be plainly shown. 
The ark, according to the best accounts, both 
sacred and profane, rested upon a mountain of 
Armenia, called Minyas, Baris, Lubar, and 
Ararat.’ [See in this work Ararat, especially 
p. 200, and Ark.] 4 Many families of the emi- 
grants went probably directly east or zvcst, in 
consequence of the situation to which they were 
appointed. But those who were destined to the 
southern parts of the great continents which they 
were to inhabit, could not so easily and uniformly 
proceed ; there being but few outlets to their 
place of destination. For the high Tauric ridge 
and the Gordyrean mountains came between and 
intercepted their due course.’ [Mr. Bryant in- 
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t reduces evidence of the next to insurmountable 
character of those mountains, which must have 
been far more impassable in those early times than 
now.] 4 I should therefore think that mankind must 
necessarily, for some ages, have remained near the 
place of descent, from which they did not depart 
till the time of the general migration. Armenia 
is in great measure bounded either by the Pontic 
Sea or by mountains ; and it seems to have been 
the purpose of Providence to confine the sons of 
men to this particular region, to prevent their 
roving too soon. Otherwise they might have 
gone off in small parties before the great families 
were constituted. Many families were obliged 
to travel more or less eastward, who wanted to 
come down to the remoter parts of Asia. The 
Cushites [Cut kites, Bryant, p. 216], who seem 
to have been a good while in a roving state, might 
possibly travel to the Pyla) Caspia? before they 
found an outlet. In consequence of this the 
latter part of their route must have been a 
44 journeying from the East.” I was surprised, 
after I had formed 1 his opinion from the natural 
history of the country, to find it verified by that 
ancient historian Berosus.’ [The Chaldaean his- 
torian, contemporary with Alexander, a writer 
apparently of fidelity and judgment, considering 
his circumstances. Of his work a few fragments 
only are preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, and 
other ancient writers. See a considerable num- 
ber of these passages translated by Air. Bryant, 
vol. iv. p. 123-137.] 4 He mentions the route of 

his countrymen from Ararat after the Deluge, 
and says that it was not in a straight line ; but 
the people had been instructed to take a circuity 
and so descend to the regions of Babylonia . In 
this manner the sons of Cush came to the plains 
of Shinar, of which Babylonia was a part ; and 
from hence they ejected Ashur, and afterwards 
trespassed upon Elam in the region beyond the 
Tigris’ (Ane. Mythol. vol. iv. p. 21-31). 

Air. Bryant adduces reasons for believing that 
the confusion of speech was a miraculously-in- 
flicted failure of the physical organs, producing 
unintelligible pronunciation of one and the same 
language; that it affected only the house of Cush 
and their adherents ; and that it was temporary, 
ceasing upon their separation. He proceeds : — 
4 They seem to have been a very numerous body ; 
and, in consequence of this calamity, they fled 
away ; not to any particular place of destination, 
but 44 were scattered abroad upon the face of the 
whole earth.” They had many associates, pro- 
bably out of every family; apostates from the 
truth, who had left the stock of their fathers and 
the religion of the true God. For when Babel 
was deserted we find among the Cushites of 
Chaldaea some of the line of Shem (ch. xi. 28, 
31), whom we could scarcely have expected to 
have met in such a society. And we may well 
imagine that many of the branches of Ilam were 
associated in the same manner in confederacy 
with the rebels : and some perhaps of every great 
division into which mankind was separated ’ (lb. 
pp. 38-45). 

Having thus removed, as we trust, the obstruc- 
tions and obscurities, our course will be plain and 
brief in the consideration of our chief subject, the 
first and properly so-called Dispersion of fa- 
milies and tribes destined to form the nations of 
the earth. 
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‘ The most ancient history of the human race, 
and the oldest composition perhaps in the world, 
is a work in Hebrew of which the initial por- 
tions (Gen. i., ii.) are ‘ a preface to the oldest civil 
history now extant ; we see the truth of them con- 
firmed by antecedent reasoning, and by evidence in 
part highly probable, and in part certain ; but the 
connection of the Mosaic history with that of the 
Gospel, by a chain of sublime predictions unques- 
tionably ancient, and apparently fulfilled, must 
induce us to think the Hebrew narrative more than 
human in its origin, and consequently true in 
every substantial part of it ; though possibly 
expressed in figurative language [referring to the 
accounts of the creation and the fall]. It is no 
longer probable only, but it is absolutely certain, 
that Ihe whole race of man proceeded from Iran 
[the proper and native name of Persia and some 
connected regions], as from a centre, whence they 
migrated at first in three great colonies ; and that 
those three branches grew from a common stock, 
which had been miraculously preserved in a gene- 
ral convulsion and inundation of this globe 1 (Sir 
William Jones, On the Origin and Families of 
Nations , Works, ed. by Lord Teignmouth, 8vo. 
iii. 191-196), 

From the study of this interesting fragment of 
antiquity, the following observations have pre- 
sented themselves. 

1. The enumeration comprises only nations ex- 
isting in the age of Moses, and probably of them 
only the most conspicuous, as more or less con- 
nected with the history of the Israelites. Many 
nations have been formed in subsequent times, 
and indeed are still forming, by separation 
and by combination ; these can be considered 
only as included on the ground of long subse- 
quent derivation. Such are the populations of 
Eastern Asia, Medial and South Africa, America, 
and Australasia. 

2. It cannot be affirmed with certainty that we 
are here presented with a complete Table of Na- 
tions , even as existing in the time of Moses. Of 
each of the sons of Noah, it gives the sons : but of 
their sons (Noah’s great-grandsons) it is manifest 
that all are not mentioned, and we have no pos- 
sible means of ascertaining how many are omitted. 
Thus, of the sons of Japheth, the line is pursued 
only of Gomer and Javan ; Magog, Madai, Tubal, 
Meshech, and Tiras, are dropped without any 
mention of their issue ; yet we have evidence that 
nations of great importance in the history of man- 
kind have descended from them. Ham had four 
sons : of three of them the sons, or rather clannish 
or national descendants, are specified ; but to 
Phut, the fourth, no posterity is assigned. Sliem 
had five sons, but the descendants of only two of 
them are recorded. It cannot be supposed that 
those whose sequence is thus cut off, died without 
children ; for, as we shall presently see, nations 
of great historical interest may be traced up to 
them. 

3. The immediate descendants of Japheth, 
Ham, and Shem are, except in the instance of 
Nimrod and a few more, some of which are doubt- 
ful, given by names not personal, but designative 
of tribes or nations, or their countries. Thus, all 
those terminating in the plural im, and those spe- 
cified by the Gentilitian adjective, the Jebusite, 
the Ilivite, &c. 

4. In attaching the names of nations to those 
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here given, there is sometimes a deep uncertainty. 
Resemblances in orthographical appearance, or in 
similarity of sound, are not to be relied on alone ; 
there must be accessory and confirmatory evidence. 
Oriental names possess a distinguished character of 
unchangeableness ; a circumstance of which Dr. 
Robinson has made important use in his Biblical 
Researches in Palestine . On this ground, in- 
ferences are pretty safe. But it is far otherwise 
with names known to us only through the me- 
dium of the Greeks and Romans ; for they were 
in the habit of altering proper names, often with 
wide licence, to a conformity with their own 
tongues. For the investigation before us we have 
an aid, invaluable both for its ample comprehen- 
sion and its divine authority, in the account of 
the traffic of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii.). 

5. We are not warranted to suppose that the 
families, or clans, or tribes, or however the groups 
might have been formed, migrated immediately 
to their respective seats, by any sort of general 
breaking up. This would presuppose some kind 
of compulsory enforcement, which neither the 
nature of the case, nor any intimation in the nar- 
rative, warrants us to assume. We may rather 
conceive that a diversity of movements took place, 
excited by general conviction of duty and utility, 
guided in a great measure by patriarchal direc- 
tions, and strengthened by circumstances which 
would inevitably occur; such, on the one hand, 
as earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, local inunda- 
tions, land-slips, proof of unwholesomeness in 
marshy districts, the annoyance of winged insects 
or other noxious animals — urging to depart from 
disagreeable or dangerous places; and, on the 
other hand, attractive peculiarities, new and more 
convenient situations for pasturage, better soils for 
the various kinds of agriculture, more pleasing 
sites for dwellings, the formation of towns, and the 
security of their inhabitants. It is also too pro- 
bable that there were turbulent men, or those who 
had perpetrated crimes or occasioned offences, 
who, with their families and adherents, would quit 
hastily and travel as rapidly and as far as they 
could. 

6. The acts of separation and journeying would 
have specific differences of impulse and perform- 
ance; they would affect one party and another, 
more or less, as to time, numbers, and rapidity of 
movement. 

7. Did this great measure, so important in its 
influence upon the whole history of mankind, 
originate in a divine command, given by mira- 
culous revelation % Or, was it brought to pass 
solely in the way of God’s universal providence, 
to which nothing is great, nothing is small — 
operating by natural means upon the judgments, 
wills, and actions of men as rational agents % 
We think that we have not decisive reasons for 
adopting either side of this alternative. In fa- 
vour of the former may be urged the necessity of 
a supernatural authority to induce universal obe- 
dience, the motive arising from the assurance of 
Divine guidance and protection, and the analogy 
of the fact which took place 600 years after ( cor- 
rected chronology, but, according to the present 
Hebrew text, only 176); ‘The Lord had said 
unto Abram, Get thee out of thy country, unto a 
land which I will show thee’ (Gen. xii. 1). On 
behalf of the latter supposition it is to be recol- 

I lected, that all events are equally providential, 
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that God rules by his unseen and too often un- 
acknowledged influence upon the free actions of 
his creatures, no less than by any supernatural 
disclosure of his will ; that, m this case, the in- 
spired record is silent uj>on such a disclosure ; 
that tne ordinary plan of the Divine government 
is fully adequate to all the effects ; and that the 
language upon which we have before commented 
(Dent, xxxii. 8) is completely applicable to that 
ordinary course of events by which 4 the Most 
High God ruleth in the kingdom of men,’ and 
‘workclliall things according to the counsel of 
his own will’ (Dan. v. 21 ; Ephes. i. 11). 

We have now only to place the enumeration 
of nations before our readers, having availed our- 
selves of the labours of Bochart, J. 1). Michaelis, 
the younger Rosenm uller, Gesenius, Robinson, 
and Baumgarten. 

I. Sons of Jaiuiktii, the lapctus of the Greeks, 
i. Goiner. This name is traced in the Kiiu- 
mern of Homer and Herodotus; the Gomares 
(ro/Aapus, Josephus, A tit if/ . i. G), whence Kelts, 
Gauls, Galatians; the Kymry; all the Celtic 
and Iberian tribes, Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, Breton ; 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus, Crimea. 

Sons of Gomer : — 

1. Ashkenaz. Axeni, inhabitants of the south- 
ern coasts of the Euxine Sea, where we find a 
country Askania, and a river Askauius, and a 
large part of Armenia ; the Basques in the north 
of Spain ; the Saxons, as the Jews interpret Ash- 
kenaz, in Jer. li. 27, to be Germany. 

2. Hipbath (Diphath, l Chron. i. G, a permu- 
tation of D and R, not unexampled). Rhibii, 
east of the Euxine ; Tohata and other parts of 
Paphlagonia; Croatia; the Ripluuan mountains, 
tl ' er y obscure name in ancient geography (Strabo, 

^ lr gil, Pliny, Mela), referring probably to the 
gieat chains of mountains from the north of Asia 
westwards (Hyperboreans, Steph. Byzaiit.), and 
therefore including vague knowledge of the 
Uraliait, 1 1 art/, and Alpine regions. 

J. logarmah. Peoples of Armenia and other 
parts of the* Caucasian region. The Armenian 
traditions assign as their ancestor Haik, the son 
of Torgoin and grandson of Noali. 

ii. Magog. In Ezekiel this seems to be used 
as the name of a country, and Gog that of its 
chieftain. 1 lie Mongoles, Moguls; the great 
Tartar nation. 

iii. Mad.ii. I lie Modes; |x*ople of Iran, to 
whom the Sanscrit l.ingimge belonged ; primeval 
inhabitant# of II indiutan. 

iv. Javan. r I lie Greeks, Asiatic and Euro- 
pean. I nones (lion,. //. xiii. tiSJ). 

Sons of Javan : — 

1 Elisha. (tieeks esjMTi.illy of the Pehqxm- 
nesus; Hellas ; Elis, in which is Alumni (*AAcf- 
<nue, //. ii. b I 7). 

2. rarshisli. The east coast of Sjiain, where 
tlie Phd’niciau ( an.iunites alterwards planted 
their colony. 

J Kittim. Inhabitants of the isles and many 
of the coasts of the Mediterranean, jurtienlaily 
tlie Macedonians and the Homans, and those far- 
ther to the west. 

d. Doduinni (Hhodanim, I Clmm. i. 7 , Du- 
<hma, a colony from whirh proUihiy .ettlnl at 
the mouths of the Rhone, Rhodiums. 

In this Javauian (Ionian) brunch is attributed 
the jauiplitig of ‘ the isle# of the nations’ (\er. 3 , 
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a frequent Hebrew denomination of the western 
countries to which tlie Israelites, Tyrians F*'viw 
tians, See., had access by sea. ” * 

II. Sons of Ham. The word signifies heat or 
hot, alluding to the climes which the mot of his 
posterity were to occupy : it was also an indi- 
genous name of Egypt. 

i. Cush. The Ethiopians, first on the Arabian 
side of the Red Sea, then colonizing the African 
side, and subsequently extending ind.-linitelv\ii 
the west, so that Cushite (Jer. xiii. 23) became 
tlie appellative of a negro. 

Sons of Cush : — 

1. Seba. Joined with Mizraim and Cudi (Da. 
xliii. 3), evidently denoting contiguity and afli- 
nity. This tribe or class is prubal.lv' referred to 
Suba, a native name of Meroe ii]>un'tbe Nile, in 
the farthest south of Egypt, or the beginning of 
Ethiopia. 

2. Ilavilah. Of this word vestiges are found 
in various names of places in Western Arabia, 
and the adjacent jiarts of Aliicu. It is quite* 
distinct from the Ilavilah (ch. ii. II) i„ or m . ar 
Armenia, and probably from another (ver. 29) in 
Arabia, unless we supjxise a union of tribe.s or 
one succeeded by the other. 

3. Sabtah. Sabota or Subhatha is the name 
of an ancient trading town of Arabia. 

1. Raainah, HDjn, Sept. Ithtgma (Alex. Rhc- 
gchma), which, changing e into 77, is the name of 
a jxirt which the -zEgy pto Greek geographer Clau- 
dius 1 tolemy who flourished in the earlier part of 
the second century) places on the Arabian cou*t 
of the Persian Gulf. To this place Dr. Buuni- 
garten ( Kiel, Ibid) refers the name : others take 
it to he Rcania, a town of considerable iiujx.rtai.ee 
in the south-western part of Arabia the Happy, 
whose inhabitants are remarkably black; n. ra- 
tioned along with Sheba in Ezek. xxvii. 22, as a 
place of rich Oriental traffic. 

I wo sons of this Ibiarnah are mentioned. Slab a 
and Dedan. We find these in the siili*equn,i 
Script . lies distinguished tor trade and opnh i re 
(Ph. lx X i i. 10, la; 1 Kings x. 2; Ki. lx. G * 
Ezek. xxvii. 13, 20, 22 . They both lie in the 
western part of Arabia. lhe queen <»f S, *|»i 
(Mine to the court of Solomon. Dedan is ua 
i in probably considered as the orig n of Ad, ,, 
that v erv illicit lit sea-jx.rt and island it the mouth 
of the Arabian Gnlfi.r Riti S.a, which ha* virj 
recently risen into new hi. jx.rtunre 

3. Nimrod, mi individual [Nuihoii 1 . If, 
built, U'sidrx Babel, hi* nutrojxdis, tlmv nuri 
or towns in the great plain of ,S linur Err* h. 

A ccm I, and Culmdi. Th«-*e wne j.>Uld\ 
Aracca or Arecha cat i the * n «- u 

Rdrsxu); Sacad.i, imir the c u.tlmnre rt 
ens and the Tign*; and the thud ( alu 1 
x. 9 ( hah.nitis of the ( iru Lt, nOmsirds « |HhU 
Ct, siphon: hut much el* unt) !•» n)*»i ti 
conjeetuies. 

ii. Mi/rann, htrrallv the /* . / t| Vr 

upj»r and the lowtr: • -i * G %*as idled |/**r, % 
w«»nl even ie»w vernacular n fl^t (if 

his dt «* i nd lots »ir • itt*i usxl. r j a/ 

not hum I i in., s, »* i nr if vt'o»9 arc n rf i .«,#• , 
tamcil 

l. En dun 1 1 r*s. r-U'o i fal .« * > 

• nd nr h, is l a Iwi 1 ; J. r \K i §i ; h i 
wvu. In, \w 3 , mrd n t 1 **. j **,*-_. , , 

witbetl-r j* • skn #n t - I* A ' • * u* 
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The Ludim probably lay towards Ethiopia. 
They must not be confounded with the Lydians 
of Asia Minor (ver. 22). Mr. William John 
Hamilton, in his recent very valuable Researches 
in Asia Minor , Pontus , and Armenia , annexes 
the following paragraph to his account of the few 
remaining ruins of Sardis, the ancient capital of 
Lydia : — 

6 It was my intention to have added some 
observations on the early traditional history of 
Lydia, and, following the plan of an interesting 
work by the Abbe Guerin du Rocher, on the 
fabulous history of Egypt, to show how that of 
Lydia might also be divested of many of the in- 
consistent fables with which it has been clothed 
by Herodotus and other ancient historians. I 
wished to have shown that Manes, the first king 
of Lydia, was no other than Noah ; that Lydus, 
the grandson of Manes, was Lud, the grandson 
of Noah ; and, particularly with regard to the 
much involved question of the Tyrrhenian emi- 
gration of the Lydians, that the whole account is 
a confused and perverted narrative, founded on 
the real emigration of another Tyrrhenus, viz. 
Abraham the son of Terah, with the account of 
which, in the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of 
Genesis, the Lydian emigration coincides in every 
important respect. I have found, however, that 
the development of this view would extend to a 
greater length than I had anticipated ; and I am 
therefore compelled to defer the consideration of 
it to a future opportunity 1 (vol. ii. p. 383). 

2. Anan im. Very uncertain. Bochart sup- 
poses them to have been wandering tribes about 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, where was an an- 
cient people called Nasamones. 

3. Lehabim. Perhaps inhabitants of a coast- 
district immediately west of Egypt. Probably 
the Lubim (2 Cliron. xii. 3 ; Nahum iii. 9). 

4. Pathrusim. The people of the Thebaid 
(Pathros) in Upper Egypt. 

5. ‘ Casluhim, out of whom came Philistim/ 
A people on the north-east coast of Egypt, of 
whom the Philistines were a colony, probably 
combined with some of the Caphtorim. 

6. Caphtorim. Inhabitants of the island Cy- 
prus. 

iii. Phut. This word occurs in two or three 
passages besides, always in connection with Africa. 
Josephus and Pliny mention ail African river, 
Phutes. The great modem archaeologist geo- 
grapher, Ritter, says that hordes of peoples have 
been poured out of Futa, in the interior of Africa. 

iv. Canaan. His descendants came out of 
Arabia, planted colonies in Palestine, and gra- 
dually possessed themselves of the whole country. 

His children or posterity : — 

1. Sidon, his first-born, founded the city of 
that name. 

2. Heth, the ancestor of the Hittites. The re- 
maining nine are well known, and are here laid 
down in the singular of the patronymic, or pat rial 
adjective — the Jebusite, the Emorite (Amorite), 
the Girgashite, the Hivite, the Arkite, the Sinite, 
the Arvadite, the Zemarite, and the Hamathite. 
All are assigned to Palestine, and the boundaries 
of the country are precisely laid down. 

III. Siiem, though here introduced last, is de- 
clared to be the eldest of the three brothers. The 
reason of this order evidently is the design of the 
historian to pursue the line of the favoured 
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people which the Divine Sovereign would raise 
up in the posterity of Siiem, and in which, c when 
the fulness of the time should come, 1 6 all the 
families of the earth should be blessed/ 

Children of Shem : — 

i. Elam. The ancestor of the Elamites or 
Elymaeans, who possessed Elymais, a region be- 
tween Susiana and Media, now called Khusislan. 
The Japhetian Persians afterwards entered that 
region and gained the ascendancy, ami subse- 
quently they were comprehended under the name 
of Elam. 

ii. Ashur, the ancestor of the Assyrians. 

iii. Arphaxad, a personal name in the Abra- 
hamic line. The word, a remarkable compound, 
probably denotes Neighbouring to the Chasdim , 
i. e . Chaldeeans. The name appears in Arrha - 
pachitis , a province in Northern Assyria, the 
primitive seat of the Chasdim, and near to which, 
or in it, Abraham was born. 

Children of Arphaxad : — 

These are chiefly personal, and contribute to 
form the sacred pedigree which leads to the Mes- 
siah. In this line are mentioned two grandsons, 
Peleg, of whom we have treated before, and 

Eber. The only circumstance that we can 
attach to him is the very important one’ (which 
seems therefore to imply something extraordinary 
in his personal history) of being the origin of the 
name Ebrew, or as it is commonly written, on 
account of the y, Hebreiv , the ‘ ancient and uni- 
versal name’ of the nation, including Abraham 
himself (see Ewald’s Ilebr. Gramm., translated 
by Dr. Nicholson, p. 2, and our article Heber). 

Joktan. Universally acknowledged to be the 
father of the numerous tribes of Arabs in Yemen , 
Arabia the Happy, so called on account of its 
spices and other rich products, and to distinguish 
it from the Rocky and the Desert. Of the foun- 
ders of those tribes thirteen are specified. The 
first is evidently Modad , with the Arabic article : 
the second is Shaleph; and Ptolemy mentions a 
people of interior Arabia, the Salapeni. Hatzar - 
maveth is a fruitful district on the south coast, 
which still bears exactly the same name. That 
name signifies the Enclosure , Gate , or Court of 
Death , on account of its insalubrity, arising from 
the great abundance and mixture of powerful 
odours. Jerach signifies the 7noon; and on the west 
of this region is a gold-producing tract, in which 
are the Mountains of the Moon, which yet must be 
distinguished from a group in East Africa, very 
imperfectly known, and called also by Orientals 
the Backbone of the World. Hadoram , the Adra- 
mites of Ptolemy and Pliny, on the south coast. 
Uzal , mentioned in Ezek. xxvii. 19, which should 
be translated ‘ Yedan and Javan [perhaps Ye- 
men?] from Uzal/ The ancient name of a prin- 
cipal city of Yemen, now Sanaha. Obal (Ebal 
in 1 Cliron. i. 22), unknown. Abimael , unknown; 
the meaning is, my father Mael , and Bochart 
adduces the Mali of Theophrastus and the Mina*i 
of Strabo, a tribe or tribes in Arabia, as possibly 
intended. Sheba , probably indicating an inva- 
sion of this tribe upon the Cushite Sheba and 
Dedan, Gen. x. 7, and see xxv. 3. From such 
mixtures much embarrassment often arises in 
ethnography. Sheba and Seba (x. 7) are often 
mentioned in the Old Testament as seats of great 
riches and traffic. Ophir , undoubtedly referring 
to the sea-port in South Arabia, so celebrated for 
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its traffic in gold, jewellery, and line woods. 
The same name was probably given to places in 
India and East Africa, to which the mercantile 
ships of this Arabian Opliir resorted. A part of* 
the south coast of Arabia is called Oman, and in 
it is a town called El-Ophir , with the article. 
llmilah: perhaps the Cushite settlers were in- 
vaded by this Joktanite tribe. Jobab : Ptolemy 
mentions a people, lobar iUe , on the east coast of 
Arabia. The r may be a mistake, or a dialectic 
variety, for b. 

These thirteen tribes seem to have formed the 
confederacy of the independent and unconquer- 
able Arabs, whose peninsular, desert, and moun- 
tainous country defended them from invasion : 
Islnnael and his descendants were united with 
them. 

Our text concludes with describing a boundary 
line for the country of these tribes 4 from Mesha 
to Sepliar.’ The former is probably the country 
Maishon or Mesene, at the north-west head of the 
Persian Gulf; and the latter, on the south-west 
coast of Arabia, where is found a Mount Sabber. 

iv. Lull. From him the Lydians in Asia 
Minor derived their name. 

v. Aram. From him the inhabitants of Syria, 
Clialonitis, and a considerable part of Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Children or posterity of Aram : — 

1. Uz. In tiie northern part of Arabia, border- 
ing upon Chaldaea : the land of Job. 

2. Hiil. The large flat district in the north of 
Palestine, through which lies the initial course of 
the Jordan, even now called the Land of Iluleli, 
and in which is the Lake Ilfileh, anciently Me- 
rom, amply illustrated by Dr. Robinson, Re- 
searches, iii. 339-357. 

3. Getlier. East of Armenia ; Carthara was a 
city on the Tigris. 

4. Mash. A mountain region branching east- 
wards from the great Taurus ridge : the Masian 
mountains of the Greeks and Romans. 

These are the results of our own endeavours in 
the study of this intricate and frequently obscure 
subject. But we are bound, in concluding, to 
state that Sir William Jones, whom all will ad- 
mit to have been a scholar of the highest order, 
and more competent than most men to vanquish 
the difficulties of this investigation, proposed a 
theory very different, chiefly vvitli respect to the 
family of Ham. He has himself given a lumi- 
nous summary of his views, and we cannot do 
better than transcribe it. 

4 It seems to follow, that the only human family 
after the flood established themselves in the north- 
ern parts of Iran; that., as they multiplied, they 
were divided into three distinct branches, each 
retaining little at first, and losing the whole by 
degrees, of their common primary language, but 
agreeing severally on new expressions for new 
ideas ; that the branch of Y/fet was enlarged in 
many scattered shoots over the north of Europe 
and Asia, diffusing themselves as far as the 
western and eastern seas, and at length, in the 
infancy of navigation, beyond them both ; that 
they cultivated no liberal arts, and had no use of 
letters, but formed a variety of dialects, as their 
tribes were variously ramified; that, secondly, 
the children of Ham, who founded in Iran itself 
the monarchy of the first Chaldeans, invented 
letters, observed and named the luminaries of the 
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firmament, calculated the known Indian period 
of 432,000 years, or 120 repetitions of the saros , 
and contrived the old system of mythology, 
partly allegorical and partly grounded on idola- 
trous veneration for their sages and lawgivers; 
that they were dispersed, at various intervals and 
in various colonies, over land and ocean; that 
the tribes of Misu, Cusn, and Rama settled in 
Africa and India, while some of them, having 
improved the art of sailing, passed from Egypt, 
Phccnice, and Phrygia, into Italy and Greece, 
which they found thinly peopled by former 
emigrants [Japhetians ?], of whom they sup- 
planted some tribes and united themselves with 
others ; whilst a swarm from the same hive moved, 
by a northerly course into Scandinavia, and an- 
other, by the bead of the Oxus and through the 
passes of the I mans, into Casligar and Eighiir, 
Ivhata and Klioten, as far as the territories of 
Clnn and Tancut [an ancient division of China], 
where letters have been used and arts immemo- 
rially cultivated ; nor is it unreasonable to believe 
that some of them found their way from the 
eastern isles into Mexico and Peru, where traces 
were discovered of rude literature and mythology 
analogous to those of Egypt and India ;* that, 
thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being over- 
thrown by the Assyrians under Caynmers, other 
migrations took place, especially into India, 
while the rest of Siiem's progeny, some of whom 
had before settled on the Red Sea, peopled the 
whole Arabian peninsula, pressing close on the 
nations of Syria and Phccnice; that, lastly, from 
all the three families were detached many bold 
adventurers of ail ardent spirit and a roving dis- 
position, who disdained subordination, and wan- 
dered in separate clans till they settled in distant 
isles or in deserts and mountainous regions : that, 
on the whole, some colonies might have migrated 
before the death of their venerable progenitor, 
but that states and empires could scarce have 
assumed a regular form till 1500 or 1600 years 
before the Christian epoch ;f and that, for the 
first thousand years of that period, we have no 
history unmixed with fable, except that of the 
turbulent and variable, but eminently distin- 
guished, nation descended from Abraham/ — Dis- 
course on the Origin and Families of Nations ; 
Works, iii. 201. 

Dr. Charles Von Rotteck, Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Frieburg, published 
in 1826, the ninth and last volume of A General 
History of the World . This work has been re- 
ceived in Germany with great favour. . It cer- 
tainly contains proofs of extensive reading and 
eminent talents ; but we think also of a precipi- 
tate judgment and dashing boldness, an aiming 
at pungency which often creates aflectation, and 
a watchful habit, like that of Hume and Voltaire, 
of aiming a sly stab at revealed religion. Books 

* How would Sir William Jones have/been 
delighted, and have felt his argument strength- 
ened, had he known of the massive ruins lately 
brought to our knowledge, by Mr. Stephens and 
others, in Central America ! 

f The recent disclosures of paintings and uten- 
sils in the Egyptian tombs and temples require a 
much higher assignment of established govern- 
ments, mechanical arts, and great combinations 
of science and power. 
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having these qualities, especially if they possess 
some unquestionable excellences and an attrac- 
tive style, as Rotteck’s do, are sure to find readers 
and approvers. It is manifest that he is far 
better acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
writers, and the affairs to which they depose, than 
with the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, the 
doctrines which they teach, and the information 
which they afford. In one word, he is a disbe- 
liever in any revelation of fact, truth, or duty, 
positively from God, or in any other way than by 
the reason and genius of man. He maintains it 
to be a character of ‘ the scientific inquirer,’ that 
‘ he rejects every theory of the population of the 
earth, which is confined to the sons of Noah ; and 
he knows that, in the time of those sons, or their 
nearest descendants, according to Moses’s repre- 
sentation, already nations and kingdoms actually 
existed in Asia and Africa, which therefore 
originated not from the posterity of Noah:’ 
and lie adds, ( these last may indeed have sent 
colonies among those nations, perhaps, also, have 
occasioned the foundation of some new states ; 
but they were not the only founders of them ’ 
(Gen, Hist, i. 63, Eng. transl.). Further, Von 
Rotteck intimates more than an inclination to 
reject the belief of the descent of mankind from 
any one common ancestor ; founding that rejection 
‘ especially upon the striking generic difference 
of the principal races of our species ; and that in 
particular the attention of the thinker is claimed 
with perfect justice by the doctrine of three such 
principal races, viz., 1, the Europaeo-Arabian or 
Caucasian ; 2, the Mongolian ; 3, the .Ethiopian 
or Negro tribe ’ (p. 65). 

Thus, as is the maimer of the infidel school, 
assuming what he ought to have proved, but of 
which he brings no proof, this author seeks to fix 
his insinuated conclusion in the unwary mind. 

In the absence therefore of counter-evidence, 
we adhere to the conclusion, that the whole human 
population has descended from Noah as a second 
ancestor, as is plainly affirmed in the pristine 
records to which we believe ourselves warranted 
to attribute a divine authority. For the phy- 
siological part of the argument, we appeal to the 
researches of the late venerable Blumenbach, Dr. 
Prichard in his elaborate volumes on this subject, 
the notes in J. Pye Smith’s Scripture and Geo - 
logy , and a dissertation by Samuel Forrey, M. D., 
entitled, The Mosaic Account of the Unity of the 
Human Race confirmed by the Natural History 
of the American Aborigines , in the American 
Biblical Repository , July, 1843. — J. P. S. 

NAVIGATION. [Ship.] 

NAZARENE, an epithet constituting a part 
of one of the names given to our Lord. There are 
two nearly similar Greek words connected with 
this designation — N afaprivis andNa£o>pa?os — both 
derived from Na£ape0, Nazareth, the place of 
the Saviour’s childhood and education. These 
two Greek words occur in the New Testament 
19 times; out of these instances two only are 
rendered Nazarene (Matt. ii. 23 ; Acts xxiv. 5); 
the rest are represented by the words ‘ of Naza- 
reth thus, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth’ (Matt. xxi. 11; 
Luke iv. 34 ; John xviii. 5 ; Acts ii. 22). From 
the number of times that the epithet is employed 
it appears that it became at the very first an 
appellation of our Lord, and was hence applied 
to designate his followers. Considering that the 


name was derived from the place where Jesus 
resided during the greater part of his life, we see 
no reason to think that at first it bore with it, in its 
application to him or his followers, anything of 
an offensive nature. Such a designation was in 
this case natural and proper. In process of time, 
however, other influences came into operation. 
Nazareth was in Galilee, a part of Palestine 
which was held in disesteem for several reasons : — 
its was a provincial dialect ; lying remote from 
the capital, its inhabitants spoke a strange 
tongue, which was rough, harsh, and uncouth, hav- 
ing peculiar combinations of words, and words 
also peculiar to themselves (Buxtorf, Lex . Tal- 
mud ; Mark xiv. 70) ; its population was im- 
pure, being made up not only of provincial 
Jews, but also of heathens of several sorts, Egyp- 
tians, Arabians, Phoenicians (Strabo, Geog. xvi. 
523) ; its people were in an especial manner given 
to be seditious, which quality of character they 
not rarely displayed in the capital itself on occa- 
sion of the public festivals (Josephus, Wetstein, 
as cited in Schleusner, s . v, TaAiAcuos) ; whence 
may be seen the point of the accusation made ' 
against Paul, as ‘ ringleader of the sect of Na- 
zarenes’ (Acts xxiv. 5). As Galilee was a despised 
part of Palestine, so was Nazareth a despised 
part of Galilee, being a small, obscure, if not 
mean place. Accordingly its inhabitants were 
held in little consideration by other Galileans, 
and, of course, by those Jews who dwelt in Judsea. 
Hence the name Nazarene came to bear with it a 
bad odour, and was nearly synonymous with a 
low, ignorant, and uncultured, if not un- Jewish 
person (Kuinoel, in Matt. ii. 23). It became ac- 
cordingly a contemptuous designation and a term 
of reproach (Wetstein, in Matt. ii. 23, 26, 71), 
and as such, as well as a mere epithet of descrip- 
tion, it is used in the New Testament. — J. R. B. 

NAZARITE. This word is derived from the 
Hebrew *113, which signifies to ‘ separate one’s- 

self and as such separation from ordinary life 
to religious purposes must be by abstinence of 
some kind, so it denotes ‘ to refrain from any thing.’ 
Hence the import of the term Nazarite— one, that 
is, who, by certain acts of self-denial, consecrated 
himself in a peculiar manner to the service, wor- 
ship, and honour of God. 

We are here, it is clear, in the midst of a sphere 
of ideas totally dissimilar to the genius of the 
Christian system ; a sphere of ideas in which the 
outward predominates, in which self-mortification 
is held pleasing to God, and in which man’s 
highest service is not enjoyment with gratitude, 
but privation with pain. 

It may be questioned, if at least so much of 
this set of notions as supposes the Deity to be 
gratified and conciliated by the privations of his 
creatures, is in harmony with the ideas of God 
which the books of Moses exhibit, or had their 
origin in the law he promulgated. The manner 
in which bespeaks on the subject (Num. vi. 1-21) 
would seem to imply that he was not introducing 
a new law, but regulating an old custom ; for his 
words take for granted, that the subject was gene- 
rally and well known, and that all that was needed 
was such directions as should bring existing ob- 
servances into accordance with the Mosaic ritual. 
Winer, indeed, sees, in the minuteness and particu- 
larity of the Mosaic regulations, a proof that the 


xazarite. 

Xazarite vow was of home origin in Mosaism ; an 
argument whose force we cannot discern, for a 
foreign practice, once introduced, must of neces- 
sity he conformed to its new alxale. 

It is not least among the merits of Judaism that 
in general it is eminently of a practical character. 
Though admitting a multitude of observances, 
some of which, being of a very minute kind, and 
relating to every-day life, must have been trouble- 
some, it not vexations, yet the ordinary current 
ol existence was allowed to run on ijniiu]>eded ; 
energy was not directed Irom its proper channel ; 
and life vv.i* sjxmt in the active discharge of 
those ollices which human wants require, and by 
which human happiness may he host advanced. 

1 here was no Indian sell-renunciation ; there was 
no monkish isolation ; yet the vow of the Nazarile 
shows that personal privations were not unknown 
in the Mosaic polity. This vow we regard as an 
instance and an exemplification of that asceti- 
cism which, wherever human nature is left free 
to developc itself, will always manifest its ten- 
dencies and put forth its etfects. No age, no 
nation, no religion has been without asceticism. 
Sell-mortification is, with some minds, as natural 
as self-enjoyment with others. The proneness to 
ascetic practices is a sort of disorder of fenqiera- 
nient. It is in part a question of original con- 
stitution. As some individuals are irirlined to 
melancholy, to brood over their own states of 
minil, so they tend to become morbid in their 
feelings, intensely self-dissatisfied, over-thonght- 
ful, full of jMTsonal solicitudes; then gloomy; 
then still more dissatisfied with themselves, till 
at length they are led to think that nothing hut 
severe n.orl ilieatiom and self-inflicted penalties 
can atone for their guilt, and placate a justly 
ofletiiled find. This general tendency of u cer- 
tain physical teuijK-raiiimt may Ik* 'cheeked or 
encouraged |,y religions opinions or social insti- 
tutions, us well as by the peculiar line which the 
fortune of rin age or a country may hear. The 
disease, however, is eminently contagions ; u „,| f 
if, owing to unknown circumstance*, there whs in 
the days of Moses a tendency, whether Uirrownl 
from Egypt or merely strengthened hv Egyptian 
practice, which threatened, in its excess, to be- 
n,n *e *>I any degree epidemic, it was wise mid 
Patriotic m tli'it lawgiver to take the subject into 
his own remedial hands, and to p strain nod limit 
"‘diMd.nls that u hi* h might otherwise infect 
large rlas.es, if not reach and so weaken the 
li ilimml in rin I . 

. P"‘ "* 'I*** N.iMrili*, ultirli may l„- 

in N mu yi„ is, m rll.-rt, ,„ (*„0..w% : 1U ,.| 

r.-mal.- im K lit tin- tow; on iloiuir Ml „ 

l><*r«nn w.n uiiilcr.looil to ..-parat.- Iiiir...'|f not., 
, ' l,r(l < ,lri< •••iwrati >n romi.t.-.l in uUtmnirc 
Irom witn* nml all iiiluximiiiiK lupinra, m l Ir-.m 
ci-rry llnng unnlt- lh-r*fm,,,; ■ |'’inm tiii'gSr m 
''""’•'“"I tiiwyarof olrong Oniik ; nntl-rr .l M ]| 

10 ^ ri "^ liny i icj irnr of ^rajH*., nor <at moil 
or ilrn-.l ; l„- wa. to • iiotliin K ,.| tl,,- 

vni.-.tr,-,-, from tin- h.-ru.-l. rvm to tl.,- |„„U ' 
iNor WN< ara/.r to cnio u j-.n In. |„n<l nil tl..- 
tnin- of hi. v my ; i„- mm to • |„. nm | | rt 

iiM-k» ol lh(- hair of In. hr nl grow.' \\ itl. ml 
ram wni li,. to utoiil tonrhiu. any i|.-nl l»«ly 
whatever, It, ’in* holy nut,, tl,.- \ A nl, li* u « ,,,'t 
In rnnki- hini.rll nin-lr.n l.v ton-'lnn.* tl.r 

Slionhl l„- lati-i a-n to ,| , , 

voi,. n. 
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he was then to shave hi? hen>l and off.-r a siri- 
ofleniig and a burnt-offering ; tlnw rnakir, ■ a-, 
atonement for himself, < for that he sinned by 
the dead. A lamb also, of the first y<-ar, w .s to 
he offered ;ls a trespass-off, ring. Thedas* t,-i 
Ihit had gone before his dilihin.-iit w.-r-’t,, I*, 
lost, not reckoned in the number of thoo- dunii- 
which his vow was to last. On the t.-nniiut, n 
ol the |>ertoil of the sow the Xazarite him, elf was 
brought unto the door of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, thereto orter a born;-., liering, a -'u- 
ulleriiig, a j>eace-offeririir, and a nn-at an t a drn k- 
ollcring. 1 he Nazarite also shaved his lie id at 
the door of the tabmi icle, and put the hair 
grown during the time of separation into the lire 
which wa.s under the sacrifice of the j*Mre-ofl.*r- 
mg's. ‘ And the priest shall take the sodden 
shoulder of the ram and one unh\i\en*d c.Ae out 
of the basket , and one unleavened wafer, and 
shall put them in the hands of the X a/a rite after 
the hair ot his separation is shaven ; and the prir>t 
shall wave them for a wave- offering.* ‘After 
that the Xazarite may drink wine.’ 

1 here are not wanting individual instanc s 
which serve to illustrate this vow, and to show that 
the law in the case went into ojH-nitinn. 11 iinmli, 
Samsons mother, became a Xazarite that d*e 
might have a son. Samson himself was it Xaza- 
rite Irom the time of hu birth Jody. \m. . 
In his history is found a fact which seems to 
present the reason why cutting the hair was for- 
bidden to the Xazarite. The hair was o nmlrnl 
the source of strength; it is, i n fact, often con- 
nected with tmiHii il strength of body, tor the 
male has it in greater abundance than tin fmi.ile. 
Delilah urged h.uioim to tell her w h» re Ins itn n„ ih 
lay. Alter a time, * He told her all his D irt, 
and said unto lu r, i here hath not come a m /< *r 
upon mine head, for J have Iw-eii i Na/arite nut > 
Cio<l from m v mother'* womb: if 1 |«* dnun, 
tie n my strength w ill go from me, and I 
become weak, and Im* like an\ oil er man’ Ju*l* r 
X\i. I o &q. i ie secret w*is rev «>ih*d ; Nm n ^ n 
w.is si <irn, and atcmdinglv hw»t his stn neta »m*| 
hia life. 

Ibis conception led to the ].pr*h*li t hwi in m * *. 
tmri; tor as tin* Xn/nrile was Mj,ir*ittd to rl*e 
Eord, s» was it prnjx-r that lie ild m toll 

vigour of bod) s» enrnl b\ tU* |ro*i<« ( l i • • 
hair and ot mind m* urel h\ *1 «hii* r. t in 
streiig drink >. \s miojoiU oi mUo* 

wne to i>e faoltli^s and sp*th*rf # ^ . * iUt, , r A 
woman set n|*irt to (» *| miu t - U in bl| 
se— «ioU of (hr r fa« II 1 ( IS f. 

I rom the hing'd t to ]*|* m v*.J l\ S*"-* *i .« 

well as frsim tl*# t*i- * of U« •, t! . ■ « ««r 
r» (• ution of tt« I m i ^nstilso D*s* 
tial nature m tl«ft v %i It *•. tf*iiM#*v« t . 

vs hat »siiyuUr ti *it au r m««*M 

fill • d« r«^l AS tl N it* V'lf h «Ulf, M 

•hav Uif I.f t ir h«*i«l s j oi b.isf, *4 jlm 

tn idar. St l*i'*l n rii i*«^| ti> Ii 4 \* |#rr, *ini**r 

(Jut vow, w ! « • | \ *4 v % *0 I s S# <• mik | 

h is » * " »II I '• ■« 1 1*1 ( Vi l.»- A, f • K# |.|*i H 

Vow '«** •» - ■ \ * lv i 1 1 * I - , j v %| . I 
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Dongtaei Analect ., i. 37 ; Lucian, ~De Dea . »Syr., 
c. 60; Mislma, Nasir. — J. R. B. 

NAZARETH (Na£ape0, N a£aper), a town in 
Galilee, in which the parents of Jesus were resi- 
dent, and where in consequence he lived till the 
commencement of his ministry. It derives all 
its historical importance from this circumstance, 
for it is not even named in the Old Testament or 
by Josephus : which suffices to show that it could 
not have been a place of any consideration, and 
was probably no more than a village. Lightfoot 
indeed starts the question whether the name may 
not be recognised in that of the tower of Nozarim 
in 2 Kings xvii. 9 (Ho)\ Hebr . on Luke i. 26) ; 
but there is here nothing to go upon but the faint 
analogy of name. The expression of Nathanael, 
i Can there any good thing come out of Naza- 
reth ?’ (John i. 46) might imply a certain degree 


of evil notoriety in the place. There appears no 
reason for this, however ; and as the speaker was 
himself of Galilee, the expression could not have 
been intended to apply to it merely as a Galilean 
town; it seems therefore likely that Nathanael’s 
meaning was, * Is it possible that so great a good 
should come from so obscure a place as Naza- 
reth, which is never mentioned by the prophets.’ 

Nazareth is situated about six miles W.N.W. 
from Mount Tabor, on the western side of a nar- 
row oblong basin, or depressed valley, about a 
mile long by a quarter of a mile broad. The 
buildings stand on the lower part of the slope of 
the western hill, which rises steep and high above 
them. It is now a small, but more than usually 
well-built place, containing about three thousand 
inhabitants, of whom two-thirds are Christians. 
The flat- roofed houses are built of stone, and are 



432. [Nazareth.] 


mostly two stories high. The environs are planted 
with luxuriantly-growing fig-trees, olive-trees, 
and vines, and the crops of corn are scarcely 
equalled throughout the length and breadth of 
Canaan. All the spots which could be supposed 
to be in any way connected with the history of 
Christ are, of course, pointed out by the monks 
and local guides, but on authority too precarious 
to deserve any credit, and with circumstances 
too puerile for reverence. It is enough to know 
that the Lord dwelt here ; that for thirty years 
he trod this spot of earth, and that his eyes were 
familiar with the objects spread around. In the 
south-west part of the town is a small Maronite 
church, under a precipice of the hill, which here 
breaks off in a perpendicular wall forty or fifty feet 
in height. Dr. Robinson noticed several such pre- 
cipices in the western hill around the village, and 
with very good reason concludes that one of these, 
probably the one just indicated, may well have 


been the spot whither the Jews led Jesus, 6 unto the 
brow of the hill whereon the city was built, that they 
might cast him down headlong’ (Luke iv. 28-30); 
and not the precipice, two miles from the village, 
overlooking the plain of Esdraelon, which monk- 
ish tradition indicates to the traveller as the 
‘ Mount of Precipitation.’ He denounces this as 
the most clumsy of all the local legends of the 
Holy Land ; and indeed its intrinsic unsuitable- 
ness is so manifest, that the present monks of 
Nazareth can only surmount the difficulty by 
alleging that the ancient Nazareth was nearer 
than the modern to tliis mountain, forgetting that 
this hypothesis destroys the identity and credit of 
the holy places which they show in the present 
town. It appears to have been originally selected 
as a striking object to travellers approaching from 
the plain of Esdraelon (Robinson’s Researches , 
iii. 183-200; comp. Burckhardt, Sy7'ia f p. 337 ; 
Richter, Wallfahrten, p. 37 ; Schubert’s Morgen - 
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land, iii. 108 ; Clarke’s Travels, iv. vol. i. p. 537 ; 
Narrative of Scottish Deputation, pp. 305, 300). 

NKAPOLIS (NectTroAiy), a maritime city of 
Macedonia, near t lie borders of Thrace, now 
called Napoli. Paul landed here on his first 
journey into Europe (Acts xvi. 11). 

NEBAIOTH, or Nebajotii (HPID), called 


by the Arabs or the first-born son 

o Islnnael (Gen. xxv. 13; 1 Cliron. i. 29), and 
the prince or sheikh (N'UO, rendered by Jerome 
(pv\ ap\os) of one of the twelve Ishniaelitish tribes, 
which, as well as the territory they occupied, 
continued to bear bis name in after times (Gen. 
xxv. Hi; comp. ch. xvii. 20). One of Esau's 
wives, Mahalath, otherwise called Bashemath, is 
expressly designated as ‘ the sister of Nebaiotlf 
(Gen. xxviii. 9; xxxvi. 3); and by a singular 
coincidence the land of Esau, or Edom, was nit i- 
mately possessed by the posterity of Nebaioth. 
In common with the other Islimaelites, they first 
settled in the wilderness ‘ before ' (i. e. to the 
east of) their brethren, the other descendants of 
Abraham ; by which we are probably to under- 
stand the great desert lying to the east and south- 
east of Palestine (Gen. xxv. 18; xxi. 21 ; xvi. 
12 ; and see the article Arabia). In Gen. xxv. 
16, the English Version speaks of the Ishmaelitish 
c towns and castles,’ but the former word in the 
original signifies ‘ a moveable village of tents ’ 
(the hoi de of the Tartars), and the latter seems to 
denote pens or folds for cattle and sheep. Both 
expressions thus point to the nomadic life of shep- 
herds, which the tribe of Nebaioth seem to have 
followed for ages afterwards, inasmuch as in the 
days of Isaiah the ( rams of Nebaioth ’ are men- 
tioned (Isa. lx. 7) as among the most precious 
gifts which the Bedawees, or ‘ Men of the Desert ’ 
would consecrate to the service of Jehovah. Arab 
writers mention the tribe of Nabat as successful 
cultivators in Babylonian Irak ; but the name 


t 


is written with a tha. (D'Herbelot, Bib. 

Orient, under ‘ Nabat Pocock’s Spec. Hist. 
Arab. pp. 46, 268). 

The successful invasion of Western Asia, first 
by the Assyrians and afterwards by the Chal- 
deans, could not but affect the condition of the 
tribes in Northern Arabia, though we possess no 
record of the special results. The prophet Isaiah, 


after his obscure oracle regarding Dnmah (ch. xxi! 
11, 12), introduces a ‘ judgment upon Arabia,’ 


i. c. Desert Arabia, which some suppose to have 
been fulfilled by Sennacherib, while others think 
it refers to the later events that are foretold by 
Jeremiah (ch. xlix. 28-33) as befalling ‘ Kedar 
and the kingdoms of Hazor ’ in consequence of the 
ravages of Nebuchadnezzar. Be this as it may, 
we know that when the latter carried the Jews 
captive to Babylon, the Edomites made them- 
selves masters of a great part of the south of Pales- 
tine [Idumaea], while either then or at a later 
period they themselves were supplanted in the 
southern part of their own territory by a people 
called by Greek writers Nafiarcuoi, and by the 
Romans Nabatcei — a name clearly traceable to the 
Nebaioth of the Hebrews. It were an error, how- 
ever, to suppose that they consisted only of his 
lescendants to the exclusion of other Islimaelites. 
Ihe Arabs are frequently described in Scripture 


NEBAIOTH. 

as ‘a mingled people ’ (Jer. xxv. 24); and as we 
^-<he days both of Jacob (Gen. xxxvii. 27, 
28 36) and Gideon (Judg. viii. 22, 24) the name 
?L‘i- lrUie ltGS ’ used interchangeably for that of 
Midianites’ (the descendants of another son of 
Abraham); so it cannot be doubted that the Na- 
ba tinea ns included a variety of Arab races who 
took their common name from the progenitor of 
the largest or most influential tribe, Nebaioth, the 
hr^t-born of Islnnael. While the greater number 
of theii countrymen followed the occupation of 
shepherds, others applied themselves to commerce, 
which we find them prosecuting so early as the 
days of Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 27, 36). They 
appear to have originated the transit trade carried 
on by caravans across the desert towards Palestine 
and Egypt, and probably their chief motive in at 
length locating themselves in Idumaea was that 
they might command the great commercial route 
horn the Red Sea northward through the con- 
tinuous valley of El-Araba and El-Ghor. 

The territory occupied by the Nabathneans is 
called by Greek writers Na/Scm?^ (by Epiplia- 
nins Na/3aTea and Na/3aTTts), and by Latin writers 
A abathcea or Nabathena. In its widest sense 
this included the whole of Northern Arabia from 
the Euphrates to the Elanitic Gulf of the Red 
Sea ; but more strictly taken it denoted (at least 
in later times) only a portion of the southern part 
of that vast region (Josephus, Antiq. i. 12.4; 
St. Jerome, Quccst. on Isa. xxv. 13: Ammianus 
Marcel linus, xiv. 8). We first hear of the Na- 
batli scans in history in the reign of Antigonus, 
who succeeded Alexander the Great in Babylon, 
and died in the year n.c. 301. He sent two ex- 
peditions against them; the first under iVthenacus, 
who found most of the men absent at a certain 
emporium or mart, having left, their families, 
says Diodorus Siculus (xix. 95-98) 67 ri tii/os 
II tTpas, z. e. upon a certain rock, or, perhaps, 
lather ‘ in a certain place called Petra,’ thus 
pointing to their famous metropolis, the Selah or 
Joktheel of the Hebrews [Petra]. Taking this 
stronghold by surprise, he found in it a large store 
of frankincense and myrrh, and five hundred 
talents of silver, all which he seized and car- 
ried off. But the Nabathoeans having quickly 
rallied their forces pursued him and destroyed a 
great part of his army. Antigonus, after certain 
deceitful negociations, sent against them another 
expedition under his son Demetrius ; but having 
had intelligence of his approach, they drove their 
flocks into the surrounding deserts and deposited 
their wealth in Petra, to which, says the historian, 

‘ there was but a single approach, and that x €l P°~ 

7 toi7}toS) i. e. made by hand — an expression strik- 
ingly descriptive of the passage of El Syk at Wady 
Musa. Demetrius, thus baffled, had to retire with 
his troops. It appears from these accounts that 
the Nabathscans were as yet essentially a pastoral 
people, though they were likewise engaged in 
commerce, which they afterwards prosecuted to a 
great extent, and thereby acquired great riches 
and renown. It was in this way that they gra- 
dually became more fixed in their habits ; and 
living in towns and villages they were at length 
united under a regular monarchical government, 
constituting the kingdom of Arabia, or more 
strictly, Arabia Petrcea , the name being derived 
not, as some suppose, from the rocky nature of the 
country, but from the chief city, Petra. Accord- 
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ing to Ptolemy this kingdom was bounded on the 
east by the desert, on the west by Egypt, on the 
north by Palestine and part of the Roman pro- 
vince of Syria, and it extended southward to the 
Elanitic Gulf. It was thus rather limited in ex- 
tent, not materially exceeding (except on the 
west) the size of the territory which had been 
possessed by Edom. 

The common name of the kiugs of Arabia 
Petra?a was either Aretas or Obodas. Even in 
the t ime of Autiochus Epiphanes (about b.c. 166), 
we read in 2 Macc. v. 8, of an Aretas, king of the 
Arabians ; and from that period downwards they 
came frequently into contact both with the Jews 
and Romans, as may be seen in the books of the 
Maccabees and the writings of Josephus. When 
Judas Maccabaeus and his brother Jonathan had 
crossed the Jordan, they reached after a three 
days’ march the country of the Nabathaeans, who 
gave them a very friendly reception (l Macc. v. 
-24, 25; Joseph. Antiq xii. 8. 3; comp. xiii. 13. 
5. 15, and De Bell. Jud ., i. 4. 4. 7). Long before 
the kingdom of Arabia was actually conquered by 
the Romans, its sovereigns were dependent on the 
Roman power. An expedition was sent thither 
by Augustus, under tEHus Gallus, governor of 
Egypt, and a personal friend of the geographer 
Strabo, who has left us an account of it. After 
various obstacles, lie at last reached A evicf) K a>prj 9 
or Albus Pagus, the emporium of the Nabathseans, 
and the port of Petra, which was probably at or 
near Elath (Strabo, xvi. 4, 22, 24; Dion Cassius, 
liii. 27 ; Arrian, Periplus Maris Erg t/i.). Another 
friend of Strabo, the Stoic philosopher Athenodorus, 
had spent some time in Petra, and related to him 
with admiration how the inhabitants lived in 
entire harmony and union under excellent laws. 
The kingdom was hereditary; or at least the king 
was always one of the royal family, and had a prime 
minister or vizier, ew'npoTros , who was styled the 
king's brother . Pliny also repeatedly speaks of 
the Nabathceans ( Hist . Nat. v. 1 1 ; vi. 28; xii. 27) ; 
and classes along with them the Cedrei, exactly 
as Kedar and Nebaioth are placed together in 
Isa. lx. 7. Another Arabian king of the name of 
Aretas is the one mentioned by St. Paul (2 Cor. 
ii. 32; comp. Acts vii. 24, 25; Joseph. Antiq . 
xviii. 5. 1). We find that a former Aretas had 
been invited to assume the sovereignty by the 
inhabitants of Damascus (Joseph. De Bell . Jud., 
i. 4, 7 ; Antiq. xiii. 15. 1); and now, during the 
weak reign of Caligula, the same city is seized 
by another Aretas, aud governed through an 
etlinarch , as related by Paul. The kingdom of 
Arabia Petraea maintained its nominal inde- 
pendence till about a.d. 105, in the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan, when it was subdued by Cor- 
nelius Palma, governor of Syria, and annexed to 
the vast empire of Rome. 

The Nabathaeans had, as we have seen, early 
applied themselves to commerce, especially as 
carriers of the products of Arabia, India, and the 
far-distant East, which, as we learn from Strabo, 
were transported on camels from the above-men- 
tioned Leake Kome to Petra, and thence to 
Rhinocolotira (El ’Arish) and elsewhere. 6 But 
under the Roman dominion the trade of these 
regions appears to have widely extended itself, 
and to have flourished instill greater prosperity ; 
probably from the circumstance that the lawless 
rapacity of the adjacent nomadic hordes was 


now kept in check by the Roman power, and 
particularly by the garrisons which were every 
where established for this specific purpose. The 
country, too, was now rendered more accessible, 
and the passage of merchants and caravans more 
practicable, by military ways. From Elath, or 
Ailah, one great road had its direction northwards 
to the rich and central Petra; thence it divided 
and led on one side to Jerusalem, Gaza, and other 
ports on the Mediterranean ; and on the other side 
to Damascus. Another road appears to have led 
directly from Ailah along the Ghor to Jerusalem. 
Traces of these routes are still visible in many 
parts. These facts are derived not from the testi- 
mony of historians, but from the specifications of 
the celebrated Tabula Tlieodosiana , or Peutin - 
geriana , compiled in the fourth century. Ac- 
cording to this, a line of small fortresses was 
drawn along the eastern frontier of Arabia Petraea, 
towards the desert, some of which became the sites 
of towns and cities, whose names are still extant. 
But as the power of Rome fell into decay, the 
Arabs of the desert would seem again to have 
acquired the ascendancy. They plundered the 
cities, but did not destroy them ; and hence those 
regions are still full of uninhabited, yet stately 
and often splendid ruins, of ancient wealth, and 
taste, and greatness. Even Petra, the rich and 
impregnable metropolis, was subjected to the same 
fate ; and now exists, in its almost inaccessible 
loneliness, only to excite the curiosity of the 
scholar, and the wonder of the traveller, by the 
singularity of its site, its ruins, and its fortunes.’ 

In the course of the fourth century this region 
came to be included under the general name of 
‘ Palestine ;' and it then received the special de- 
signation of Palcestina Tertia , or Salutaris. It 
became the diocese of a metropolitan, whose seat 
was at Petra, and who was afterwards placed 
under the patriarch of Jerusalem. With the 
Mohammedan conquest in the seventh century 
its commercial prosperity disappeared. Lying 
between the three rival empires of Arabia, Egypt, 
and Syria, it lost its ancient independence ; the 
course of trade was diverted into new channels ; 
its great routes were abandoned ; and at length 
the entire country was quietly yielded up to the 
Bedawees of the surrounding wilderness, whose 
descendants still claim it as their domain. 
During the twelfth century it was partially oc- 
cupied by the Crusaders, who gave it the name 
of Arabia Tertia , or Syria Sobal. From that 
period it remained unvisited by Europeans, and 
had almost disappeared from their maps, until it 
was partially explored, first by Seetzen in 1S07, 
and more fully by Burckhardt in 1812; and now 
the wonders of the Wady Musa are familiarly 
known to all. (See Reland's Palcestina Illustr. ; 
Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients ; Ritter's 
Gesch . d. Petr . Arabiens, in the ‘ Trans, of the 
Berlin Acad.’, 1824 ; Forster’s Mohammedanism 
Unveiled, and Geography of Arabia ; Robinson’s 
Sketches of Idumcea , in ‘ Amer. Bib. Repos.’, 
1833; and Bibl. Researches , vol. ii.) — N. M. 

1. NEBO (*Q3 ; Sept. N aficb), a Chaldaean idol 
mentioned in Isa. xlvi. 1, and supposed to have 
been the symbol of the planet. Mercury, the celestial 
scribe and interpreter of the gods, answering to 
the Hermes and Anubis of the Egyptians. He 
was likewise worshipped by the Sabians in 
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Arabia (Norborg, Onomast. p. 95). Gesenius 
traces the name in N'33, prophet, an interpreter 
ot the Divine will. The divine worship paid to 
this idol by the Chaldivans and Assyrians is at- 
tested by many compound proper names of* which 
it forms part, as Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, 
iYebidiashban ; besides others mentioned in clas- 
sical writers, — Nabcmedus, jVnbonassar, Nabu- 
riauus, Ar/bonabus, iYabopolassar. (See Gesenius 
and Henderson on Isa. xlvi. 1). 

2. NEBO, the name of a mountain on the con- 
fines of Moab (Dent, xxxii. 19; xxxiv. 1), and of a 
town near it (Ninn. xxxii. 3, 3S; Isa. xv. 2). Since 
the time of Seetzen and Bnrckhardt, Mount Nebo 
has been usually identified with Mount Attarus, 
east of the Dead Sea. Dr. Robinson has weakened 
this conclusion without substituting any other. 
He says, ‘ During the whole time we were on the 
coast of the Dead Sea, on the Jordan, and in or 
near the plains of Jericho, we were much inter- 
ested in looking out among the eastern mountains 
for Mount Nebo, so celebrated in the history of 
the great Hebrew legislator, where he was per- 
mitted to behold with his eyes the Land of Pro- 
mise, and then yielded up the ghost. But our 
search was in vain ; for although we passed in 
such a direction as to see the mountains over 
against Jericho from every quarter, yet there 
seems to be none standing so out from the rest, 
or so marked, as to be recognised as the Nebo of 
the Scriptures. There is no peak or point per- 
ceptibly higher than the rest, but all is apparently 
one level line of summit, without peaks or gaps. 
Hie highest point in all the eastern mountains is 
Jebel el-Jil ad, or es-Salt, near the city of that 
name, rising about 3000 feet above the Ghor ; 
but this is much too far north to be Mount Nebo, 
to which Moses ascended from the plains of Moab 
over against Jericho. Possibly, on travelling into 
these mountains, some isolated point or summit 
might be found answering to the position and 
character of Nebo. Indeed, Seetzen. Bnrckhardt, 
and also Irby and Mangles, have all found 
Mount Nebo in Jebel ’Attarus, a high mountain 
south of the Turka Ma -in. This, however, as 
the latter travellers remark, is u far from op- 
posite Jericho,” and would be almost as distant, 
and as little convenient to the plains of Moab, 
as is Jebel es-Salt. It may perhaps be sufficient 
to assume, that Moses merely went up from these 
plains to some high part of the adjacent moun- 
tains, from which lie would every where have an 
extensive view over the Jordan valley, and the 
mountainous tract of Judah and Ephraim towards 
the western sea.. The Mediterranean itself could 
never well be visible from any point east of the 
Jordan.’ 

3. NEBO, a town in the tribe of Judah (Ezra 
ii. 29) ; or more fully, in order to distinguish it 
from the preceding, inX 133, 4 the other Nebo ’ 
(Neh. vii. 33). The name may have, as in the 
preceding instance, been derived from that of the 
idol Nebo ; but more probably from H33, ‘ to be 
high.’ 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR Kings, 

Chronicles, and Daniel; Jer. xxvii. ; xxviii. ; 
xxxiv. 1 ; xxxix. 1 ; Ezek. xxvi. 7 ; and Ezra v. 
12; written also *"J^K33J133 j Nebuchadrezzar, ge- 
nerally in Jeremiah, and in Ezek. xxx. 18) was the 
name of the Chaldsean monarch of Babylon by 
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whom Judah was conquered, and the Jews led 
into their seventy years’ captivity. In the Sep- 
tuagint version he is called N a^ov^o8or6crop , by 
Berosns (ap. Josephum), Nafiov)(o8ov6(Topos ; by 
Abydenus (ap. Eiisebinm, Creep. Evang .), Na/3oi>- 
8p6cropos ; and by Strabo, the only writer among 
the Greeks by whom he is named (xv. 087) Nau- 
Koouo8p6(Topos . This name, Nabnchodonosor, has 
passed from the Septuagint. into the Latin Vul- 
gate, and into the authorized English version of 
the books of Judith and Tobit. Nabu or Nebo 
(Isa. xlvi. 1) was the name of a Chaldaean 
deity, supposed to be Mercury, and enters fre- 
quently into the composition of Chaldaean proper 
names, as Nabopolassar {Can. PtoL ) ; Nabuzar- 
adan (2 Kings xxv. 8. &c.) ; Samgar-ncbu 
and Nebnshasban (Jer. xxix. 3. 13). The 
name Nebuchadnezzar has been commonly ex- 
plained to signify the treasure of Nebo , but, 
according to Lorsbach (Archiv. f. Morgenl. 
Literatur), it signifies Nebo, the prince of gods ; 

Pers. ^5^3^ ; see also Norberg's Onomas- 

ticon Cod. Nasar . p. 95, sq. and Gesenius in 
Isai . iv. 311, 306. 

1 he only notices which we have of this monarch 
in the canonical writings are found in the books 
of Kings, Chronicles, Daniel, and Ezra, and in the 
allusions of the prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

From 2 Kings xxiii. 29, and 2 Cliron. xxxv. 20, 
we gather that in the reign of Josiah (b.c. 610), 
Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, having approached 
by sea the coast of Syria, made a friendly appli- 
cation to King Josiah to be allowed a passage 
through his territories to the dominions of the As- 
syrian monarch, with whom he was then at war. 

‘ 1 come not against thee this day, but against the 
house wherewith I have war; for God (Elohim) 
commanded me to make haste,’ &c. (2 Cliron. 
xxxv. 20, 21). The design of Pharaoh-Necho 
was to seize upon Carchemish (Circesium or Cer- 
cusium), a strong post on the Euphrates; but 
Josiah, who was tributary to the Babylonian mo- 
narch, opposed his progress at Megiddo, where he 
was defeated and mortally wounded [Josiah]. 
Necho marched upon Jerusalem, when the Jews 
became tributary to the king of Egypt. Upon 
this, Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon (2 Kings 
xxiv. 1 ; 2 Cliron. xxxvi. 6, where this mo- 
narch’s name is for the first time introduced), 
invaded Judah, retook Carchemish, with the terri- 
tory which had been wrested from him by Necho, 
seized upon Jehoiakim, the vassal of Pharaoh- 
Necho, and reduced him to submission (n.c. 
607). This invasion took place, according to 
Jer. xxvi. 1 ; xlvi. 1, in the fourth year of Jehoia- 
chim, but according to Daniel i. 12, in the third. 
In order to reconcile this apparent contradiction, it 
has been generally maintained that the first year of 
Nebuchadnezzar fell partly in the third and partly 
ip the fourth year of Jehoiakim [Captivities, 
Daniel]. Jehoiachim was at first loaded with 
chains, in order to be led captive to Babylon, hut 
was eventually restored by Nebuchadnezzar to his 
throne, on condition of paying an annual tribute. 
Nebuchadnezzar carried off part of the ornaments 
of the Temple, together witli several hostages of 
distinguished rank, among whom were the youths 
Daniel and his three friends Ilananiah, Azariah, 
and Mishael (Dan. i.). These were educated at. 
court in the language and sciences of the Clial- 
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dneans, where they subsequently filled offices of 
distinction. The sacred vessels were transferred 
by Nebuchadnezzar to his temple at Babylon 
(Isa. xxxix. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6, 7); [Babylon]. 

After the conquest of Judaea, Nebuchadnezzar 
turned his attention towards the Egyptians, whom 
he drove out of Syria, taking possession of all the 
land between the Euphrates and the river (2 
Kings xxiv. 7) : which some suppose to mean the 
Nile, but others a small river in the desert, which 
was reckoned the boundary between Palestine and 
Egypt (Prideaux's Connection ). 

The fate of Jerusalem was now rapidly ap- 
proaching its consummation. After three years 
of fidelity, Jehoiachim renounced his allegiance 
to Babylon, and renewed his alliance with Necho, 
when Nebuchadnezzar sent incursions of Ammon- 
ites, Moabites and Syrians, together with Chal- 
dseans, to harass him. At length, in the eleventh 
year of his reign, he was made prisoner, and 
slain (Jer. xxii.) [Jehoiakim]. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Jehoiachin, who, after three 
months’ reign, surrendered himself with his family 
to Nebuchadnezzar, who had come in person to 
besiege Jerusalem, in the eighth year of his reign 
(2 Kings xxiv. 10 — 12) [Jehoiachin], Upon 
this occasion all the most distinguished inha- 
bitants, including the artificers, were led cap- 
tive [Captivities]. Among the captives, who 
amounted to no less than 50,000, were Ezekiel 
(Ezek. i. 1) and Mordecai [Esther]. The 
golden vessels of Solomon were now removed, with 
the royal treasures, and Mattaniah, the brother of 
Jehoiachin, placed on the throne by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who gave him the name of Zedekiah, and 
bound him by an oath not to enter into an alliance 
with Egypt. Zedekiah, however, in the ninth 
year of his reign, formed an alliance with Pharaoh - 
Hoplrra, the successor of Necho. Hophra, coming 
to the assistance of Zedekiah, was driven back 
into Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, who finally cap- 
tured Jerusalem in the eleventh year of Zedekiah ’s 
reign (b.c. 588) [Zedekiah]. The Temple, and 
the whole city, with its towers and walls, were all 
razed to the ground by Nebuzaradan, Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s lieutenant, and the principal remaining 
inhabitants put to death by Nebuchadnezzar at 
Riblah. Jeremiah was, however, spared, and^Ge- 
daliah appointed governor. He was shortly after 
murdered by Ishmael, a member of the royal 
family, who was himself soon obliged to take 
refuge among the Ammonites. Many of the re- 
maining Jews fled into Egypt, accompanied by 
Jeremiah ; those who remained were soon after 
expatriated by Nebuchadnezzar, who depopulated 
the whole country. 

He next undertook the siege of Tyre [Tyre], 
and after its destruction proceeded to Egypt, now 
distracted by internal commotions, and devastated 
or made himself master of the whole country from 
Migdol to Syene (according to the reading of the 
Seventy, Ezek. xxix. 10; xxx. 6), transferring 
many of the inhabitants to the territory beyond 
the Euphrates. 

We have referred to the captivity of the 
prophet Daniel, and have to turn to the book 
which bears his name for the history of this pro- 
phet, who, from an exile, was destined to become 
the great protector of his nation. In the second 
year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel, 
who was found superior in wisdom to the Chal- 


dsean magi, was enabled not only to interpret, but 
to reveal a dream of Nebuchadnezzar's, the very 
subject of which that monarch had forgotten 
[Dreams]. This was the dream of the statue 
consisting of four different metals, which Daniel 
interpreted of four successive monarchies, the last 
of which was to be the reign of the Messiah. Daniel 
was elevated to be first minister of state, and his 
three friends were made governors cf provinces. 
The history of these events (Dan. ii. 4, 8, 9) is 
written in the Chaldee language, together with the 
narrative which immediately follows (ch. iii.), of 
the golden statue erected by Nebuchadnezzar'in the 
plain of Dura, for refusing to worship which, Da- 
niel’s three friends were thrown into a furnace, but 
miraculously preserved. The fourth chapter, also 
written in Chaldee, contains the singular history 
of the judgment inflicted on Nebuchadnezzar as 
a punishment for his pride, and which is narrated 
in the form of a royal proclamation from the mo- 
narch himself, giving an account to his people of 
his affliction arid recovery. This affliction had 
been, by the monarch's account, predicted by 
Daniel a year before, in the interpretation of his 
fearful dream of the tree in the midst of the earth. 
While walking in his palace, and admiring his 
magnificent works, he uttered, in the plenitude of 
his pride, the remarkable words recorded in ver. 
30, ‘Is not this great Babylon that I have built 
for the house of the kingdom, by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majesty V 
He had scarce uttered the words, when a voice 
from heaven proclaimed to him that his kingdom 
was departed from him; that he should be for 
seven times (generally supposed to mean years, 
although some reduce the period to fourteen 
months; Jahn, Introd .) driven from the habita- 
tions of men to dwell among the beasts of the field, 
and made to eat grass as an ox, until he learned 
‘that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will.’ The 
sentence was immediately fulfilled, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar continued in this melancholy state 
during the predicted period, at the end of which 
he was restored to the use of his understanding 
(ver. 36). We have no account in Scripture of 
any of the actions of this monarch’s life after the 
period of his recovery, but the first year of the 
reign of his successor Evil-merodach is repre- 
sented as having taken place in the thirty-seventh 
year of Jehoiachin, answering to b.c. 562 (2 Kings 
xxv. 27). 

We have now to consider the light which pro- 
fane history has thrown on the events of these 
times. 

The canon of Ptolemy the mathematician, who 
flourished about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, consists of a catalogue, arranged in 
chronological order, of the kings of Babylon, 
commencing with Nabonassar, who reigned b.c. 
747, and ending with Nabonned, b.c. 556. Ac- 
cording to this catalogue, Nabopolassar (Na^oy- 
7roXd(Tapos ), who died b.c. 625, was succeeded by 
Nabocolassar (Na@oKo\darapos), b.c. 605. This 
Nabocolassar is therefore presumed to be the Ne- 
buchadnezzar of Scripture (for the canon of Pto- 
lemy, see Table Chronologique des Keynes , &c. 
par l’Abbe Halmy, Paris, 1819). Nabopolassar, 
the father of Nabocolassar, is supposed to have 
been the first Chaldrean monarch of Babylon, and 
to have disunited it from the Assyrian empire, of 
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which it had hitherto formed a part (Jahtis He- 
brew Commonwealth ). According to a fragment 
of Alexander Polyhistor, rejjorted by Syncellus 
in his Chronographia , it was this sovereign who 
destroyed the city of Nineveh, b.c. 612, which, 
according to Eusebius ( Ckron . p. 46), he effected 
in conjunction with Astyages, the eldest son of 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes (see also Tobit xiv. 
15, where the latter is named Assuerus). The 
following extract, preserved by Josephus, from 
the lost Chaldacan history of Berosus, priest of the 
temple of Bel (n.c. 268), will he found to throw 
considerable light on the Scripture narrative: 

* When his father Nabuchodonosor heard that the 
governor whom Ire had set over Egypt and the 
places about Cud e-Syria and Phoenicia had revolted 
from him, while he was not himself able any 
longer to undergo hardships, he committed to his 
son Nabuchodonosor, who was still but a youth, 
some parts of his army, and sent them against 
them. So when Nabuchodonosor had given him 
battle, and fought with the rebel, he overcame 
him, and reduced the country from under his sub- 
jection and made it a branch of his own kingdom. 
But about that time it happened that his father 
Nabuchodonosor fell ill, and ended his life in the 
city of Babylon, when he had reigned twenty-one 
years; and when he was made sensible that his 
father Nabuchodonosor was dead — having settled 
the affairs of Egypt and the other countries, and 
also those that concerned the captive Jews, and 
the Phoenicians, Syrians and Egyptians, and hav- 
ing committed the conveyance of them to Baby- 
lon to certain of his friends — he hastily crossed the 
desert, with a few companions, into Babylon. So 
lie took upon him the management of public af- 
fairs, and of the kingdom which had been kept for 
him by one of the chief Chahheans, and he received 
the entire dominions of his father, and appointed, 
that when the captives came, they should be placed 
in colonies in the most proper places of Baby- 
lonia ’ (Antiq. x. 1 1). 

It will be observed that both Nebuchadnezzar 
(styled by some the Great) and his father are 
here equally named Nabuchodonosor, but, in 
the citation of the same narrative from Berosus 
by Josephus (font. Apion., i. 10), the father 
of Nebuchadnezzar is called Nabolassar (Na/3o- 
Adarrapos),' corresponding nearly with the Nal>o- 
po hussar of Ptolemy : which has induced some 
to suppose the name Nahuchndouosor in the 
former citation to be an error of transcription. 
We have already noticed the opinion of those 
who consider the Nabuchodonosor of Judith to 
1 m» the same with the Saotduchin of Ptolemy 
who was contemporary with Mana.sseh [Jt niriT 
Sonn* foundation has thus been afforded for con- 
sidering Nebuchadnezzar its a general name for 
Babylonian sovereigns (Prideaux, Connect.) ; 
this, however, is considered by Whiston ns a 
groundless mistake (\\ liiston'ii %Josephus, note 
on eh. xi.). It is by no means improbable that 
the similarity of the two tinmcji may have h*d to 
their being .sometimes confounded. The conqueror 
of Nineveh is also called by the name of Nel.ii- 
ebodonosor in Tobit xiv. 15 (i,, the < .’reek, for 
the Latin ends with ver. Id), and is on tins ac- 
count styled by some, Neburhadtuzzm the Tint, 
u designation first applied to him by Babin Hand 
(bmz, under the age of the world. J2s5. Albrr 
considers {Inst, limn . I . T. vol. ii. Hi. xv.) that 
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the Nabuchodonosor of Judith was not one of the 
legitimate sovereigns who flourished before the 
Persian domination, but that l>oth he and Ar- 
plraxad were governors of provinces, who had 
rebelled against the Persians, and assumed those 
names, anil that the pretended Nebuchadnezzar, 
or Nebuchadnezzar the Third , was reduced to 
order upon the failure of his exjKxlitron under 
Holofemes. By this rather hazardous conjecture, 
whereby he further maintains, in contradiction to 
Bellarmine(De Verb . Dei), that the book of Judith 
refers to a period posterior to the exile, he endea- 
vours to prove that the history of Judith is his- 
torically true, in opposition to Jahii, who regards 
it as a fiction [Judith], 

t According to Ptolemy's canon, the reign of 
Nabocolasar is made to commence two years later 
than that of the Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture. 
Many attempts have been made to reconcile this 
discrepancy, but the solution generally received 
assumes that the first capture of Jerusalem (Dan. 
i. 1) took place during the last years of the reign 
of Nabopolassar, in the exjiedition mentioned by 
Berosus (id supra), and that the canon of Pto~- 
lemy dates the commencement of his reign from 
the death of his father, when he became sole king 
of Babylon (De Wettes Introd. 253, note). 

Although Herodotus does not name Nebuchad- 
nezzar, he is supposed by some to allude to the 
expedition of Pharaoh-Necho against Babylon, 
when he observes that 4 Necho, after an engagement 
at Magdolos in Egypt, took Kadytis, a great 
city of Syria. It is conjectured that lie may 
have confounded Migdol, in Egypt, with Me- 
giddo, and that Kadytis was the same with Jeru- 
salem (El Kaddosh, ‘ the holy city*). (Jahn’s He- 
brew Commonwealth.) 

We learn from a continuation of the extract 
from Berosus already cited, that Nebuchadnezzar 
almost rebuilt the city of Babylon with the snniU 
of bis expedition, and magnificently adorned the 
temple of Bel, together with other temples, and 
built a splendid palace, which he beautified with 
wooded terraces, and those hanging gardi ns whirh 
were considered one of the wonders of the world 
Baiiyi.on]. To him are also attributed tin so 
stupendous canals described by Herodotus, who 
himself visited Babylon about n.c. 130, and 
whose descriptions are fully eorroliomted by the 
statements of Philostnitu*, Quintus Curtin*, 
Arrian, and Diodorus Siculus, l»v none of whmi, 
however, is this monarch mentioned. Ji»rphut 
adds, that Mugustlienes, in his fourth book, refers 
to the same subject, and thereby end mi ours to 
show that he exceeded I b rcnl« *, ami compered 
a great part of Africa and Spain. Strnlio adds, 
that ‘Scsostris, king of Kgyp*, and T« nrron, king 
of Ethiopia, cxt< tided their r \ jwdit lull a* far as 
Kiiro|*\ (nit that Nui ukodnMMT, who is xeneratrd 
by the Chald.e ms more than llerrul«i by the 

Creek* marrlred thn ngli Sj*»m to Cp^ce 

and Bolitu*.’ \re**rdiiif to tin* r Hit i< of Ptulcruf 
( x\ i 1 1 1 winch Jo i |J o* ii/r»i**, r. Ip# -n. r. 'Ju 
N t Imrliadne// <r reiim«*l firt) -three \ » r n 

lie mo mm mini h\ I lotun 'icDmot, Ur hill- 
.Mens In < li i f Si 1 1 ptnre. 

Tl.e ditlirult IS i 1 1 el id mv the nature of the 
dliase and rrf.iwn if N cbueliAillfs f r tr l**l\e 
not esi aj-d the i«rtice , f n m*itU*«« s hi - - t 
ius well as looilrrn tin n 'Pi# niq iriumi iimJc 
by tin m on the acute mind of ( t it fat. cr 
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thus expresses : ‘ How is it possible to suppose a 
man metamorphosed into a beast? This sounds 
well enough in the poets, who speak of the com- 
panions of Ulysses and of Diomede as transformed 
into birds and wolves, fables which existed in the 
poet’s imagination only. But how could a prince 
like Nebuchadnezzar, reared in delicacy and 
pleasure, be able to live naked for seven years, 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and 
having no nourishment but grass and wild fruits? 
How could he resist the violence of wild beasts? 
Who governed the empire of Chaldaea in his 
absence? How, at the end of seven years, was 
he received again by his people, resuming his 
throne as after the absence of a night? Finally, 
could an event so singular and so memorable have 
escaped the notice of profane historians, who relate 
so many other things regarding the same prince, 
much less curious, and less worthy of attention 
than this V (ap. Hieron. in Dan.') It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that Origen’s passion for 
allegorizing frequently led him to overstate the 
difficulties of Scripture, and his own solution of 
those which he enumerates, viz., that the account 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s metamorphosis was merely 
a representation of the fall of Lucifer, is not likely 
to meet with many supporters. Besides Origen’s, 
there have been no less than five different opinions 
in reference to this subject. Bodin (in Demonol.) 
maintains that Nebuchadnezzar underwent an 
actual metamorphosis of soul and body, a similar 
instance of which is given by Cluvier (Append, 
ad Epitom. Hist.) on the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness. Tertullian ( De Hcenit.) confines the trans- 
formation to the body only, but without loss of 
reason, of which kind of metamorphosis St. Au- 
gustine ( De Civ. Dei , xviii. 18) reports some in- 
stances said to have taken place in Italy, to which 
he himself attaches little credit; but Gaspard 
Peucer asserts that the transformation of men into 
wolves was very common in Livonia. Some 
Jewish Rabbins have asserted that the soul of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, by a real transmigration, changed 
places with that of an ox (Medina, De recta in 
Deam fid.) ; while others have supposed not a 
real, but an apparent or docetic change, of which 
there is a case recorded in the life of St. Ma- 
carius, the parents of a young woman having 
been persuaded that their daughter had been 
transformed into a mare. The most generally 
received opinion, however, is, that Nebuchad- 
nezzar laboured under that species of hypochon- 
driacal monomania which leads the patient to 
fancy himself changed into an animal or other 
substance, the habits of which he adopts. Jerome 
probably leaned to this opinion. ‘Who does not 
see,’ he observes, ‘ that madmen live like brute 
beasts in the fields and woods, and in what is it 
wonderful that this punishment should be in- 
flicted by God’s judgment to show the power of 
God, and to humble the pride of kings? Greek 
and Roman histories relate much more incredible 
things, as of men changed into Scylla, the Chi- 
rnaera, and the Centaurs, into birds and beasts, 
flowers, trees, stars, and stones?’ (in Dan. iv. 4). 
To this disease of the imagination physicians have 
given the name of Lycanthropy, Zoanthropy, or 
Insania Canina [Diseases of tiie Jews]. In 
Dan. iv. 15 (iv. 12, according to the Latin) there 
seems an allusion to some species of insanity in the 
expression, ‘ even with a band of iron and brass ’ 


( alligetur vinculo f err eo et czreo, Vulg.); and the 
loss and return of reason is very clearly intimated 
in ver. 34, ‘ mine understanding returned to me, 
and I blessed the Most High.’ Virgil (Eclog. 6) 
refers to this kind of madness in the case of the 
daughters of Prcetns, who fancied themselves 
oxen, and made the plains resound with their 
bellowings : 

Implerunt falsis mugitibus agros. 

And a somewhat similar kind of insanity is 
described by Mr. Drummond Hay (Western 
Barbary , 1844, p. 65) as produced by the use 
of an intoxicating herb among the Gisowys, or 
Moorish fanatics. (See Heinroth, Seelenstor. i* 
65; Ader, De cegrotis in Evang. p. 31, &c. ; 
Meade, Med. Sac. ; and Muller, De Nebuchad- 
nezz. ixerapopfp&crei). 

The idea of an allegory has been revived in 
modern times, especially by De Wette ( Enlei - 
tung , p. 257), who considers the accounts in 
Daniel too improbable, if literally understood, 
although he admits that they may have been 
founded on historical traditions. He considers 
the whole of the narrative in Daniel as referring 
to Antiochus Epiphanes, who he asserts is also 
signified by Belshazzar. In reference to the sub- 
ject before us his translator adds, that ‘Antiochus 
Epiphanes was called with perfect propriety 
Epimanes , or, the mad, which may have given 
the author a hint to represent the old and ideal- 
ized monarch of his nation as bereft of reason, 
and reduced to the form and character of a beast. 
Here the historical fact is idealized, and an ex- 
quisite piece of sarcasm on the folly and brutality 
of Antiochus is produced’ (Dan. iv. 14, 22-24, 29, 
31, 32, 34). But the truth of this inference, how- 
ever ingenious the arguments in its favour, depends 
altogether on the alleged spuriousness of the book 
of Daniel, whose genuineness is attested by the 
citations of the New Testament writers, and by 
the author of the 1st book of Maccabees, who was 
acquainted with the book of Daniel, even in the 
version of the Sept. (Macc. i. 54, comp, with 
Dan. ii. 27; and ii. 59 with Dan. iii. and vi.). 
[Daniel.] De Wette can only avoid the force 
of this evidence by denying the authority of the 
New Testament writers in a case of the kind. He 
adds that it is a biassed assumption of Hengsten- 
berg to maintain that 1 Macc. was originally 
written in Greek (allein dass es ursprunglich 
griechisch . • . sei, ist eine parteiische Annahme) 
not Hebrew , as De Wette ’s English translator has 
it, and in the time of John Hyrcanus (b.c. 
134 — 105), as according to him (De Wette) it 
appears from l Macc. xvi. 23, 24, to have been 
written much later [Maccabees]. 

Some have fancied that there was an allusion 
to the disease of Nebuchadnezzar in the passage of 
Berosus quoted by Josephus ( Cont . Apion. i. 20). 
NafiovxoSovSaopos pev ovv pera rb dp^aaOai rod 
irpoeipripevov relxovs, epireacbu els appwaTiav, 
peT7]Wd^aro rbi / fiiov. ‘ Nabuchodonosor, after 
he had commenced the aforesaid wall, falling 
into a sickness, died.’ There is another remark- 
able passage respecting him in Abydenus (ap. 
Eusebium, Prcepar. Evang. ix. 41), where, hav- 
ing cited the passage from Megasthenes already 
referred to, he adds, upon the authority of the 
same writer, a speech of Nabuchodonosor, where- 
in, having been struck by some god, he fore- 
told the destruction of Babylon by a ‘Persian 
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mule/ assisted by a Mede, the former boast of 
Assyria, after which he instantly vanished. A 
reference has been supposed to exist in these words 
to Nebuchadnezzar’s madness and consequent dis- 
appearance, but there is at most, as De Wette 
observes, only a traditional connection between 
them. Jahn ( Hebrew Commonwealth) conceives 
the whole to be a tradition rnatle up from his 
prophetic dreams, his insanity .... and from 
Daniel's explanation of the well-known hand- 
writing in the banqueting-hall of Belshazzar. 

Objections have been made by Sir Thomas 
Browne and others to the proportions of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden statue (Dan. iii .), said to have 
been 60 cubits, or 90 feet high, and only 6 cubits 
in breadth ; for it is evident that the statue of a 
man ten times higher than its breadth exceeds all 
natural symmetry. Jahn (Intrude) supposes that 
this form might have a more august appearance, 
or have been retained from a rude antiquity. 
Some consider that the height of 90 feet included 


the jiedestal. Hengstenberg supposes that 

may mean an obelisk , as well as a statue, in 
which case the proportions would be symmetrical. 
Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii.) informs us that one of 
the images of massy gold found hy Xerxes in the 
Temple of Bel, measured 10 feet in height, which 
would have been fairly proportioned to a breadth 
of 6 feet, measured at the shoulders. Prideaux 
supposes that this may have been the identical 
statue erected hy Nebuchadnezzar, which, however, 
Jahn conceives was more probably only gilt, as a 
statue of gold could scarcely have been safe from 
robbers in the plain of Dura ; but this conjecture 
of Jahifs seems by no means necessary. — \\ .\V. 


NKBUSIIASBAN ; Sept. Naflou- 

<re$3 av, Jer. xxxix. 13), a follower of Nebu. 

Pers. , , 4-0 ’ tin* name of one of the Baby- 

W. v 

Ionian officers sent by Nebuzar-adan to take Jere- 
miah out of prison. — \V. \V. 

NEBUZAR-ADAN (p.5? D3p ; Sept. Na0ou- 
' (apfidv, 1 Kings xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 9; xl. 1 ; 
lii. 12, &c.). 'Nebu is the Lord,* according to 
the Hebrew ; or, according to the Persian, ‘ Nebu 

is wise ‘ (coni]). Pers. ^ J). The name of the 

captain of Nebuchadnezzar's guard, by whom the 
rum of Jerusalem was completed. — \\ ,\V. 

NECHO (133 ; Sept. N(\ace ; Herodotus, 
Nc/cwy), an Egyptian king, son inul successor 
(according to Herodotus, ii. 1 58) of Psanmie* 
ticlms, and contein|M>rary of the Jewish king 
Joshes (n.c. 010). The wars and sneers* of 
N orlio, in Syria, are recorded by sacred ns 
well as profane writers, affording an instance of 
agreement, between them which the historical, 
and especially the Biblical student, would be 
glad to lind of more frequent occurrence. Stu- 
dious of military renown, mid the furtherance of 
commerce, Ncclio, on ascending the throne of 
Egypt, applied himself to re-organize the army, 
and to equip a powerful licet. In order to pro- 
mote his purposes, he courted the ( becks, to whose 
troops he gave u post next to his Egyptians. IP 
fitted out a licet in the Mediterranean, and another 
in the Red Sea, Having engaged some expert 
Pluenician sailors, lie sent them on a \oyage of 


discovery along the coast of Africa. ‘They were 
ordered (says Herod., iv. 42, 3) to start from the 
Arabian Gulf, “and come round through the pillars 
of Hercules (the straits of Gibraltar) into the 
North Sea, and so return to Egypt. Sailing, 
therefore, down the gulf, they }>assed into the 
Southern Ocean, and when autumn arrived, they 
laid up their ships and sowed the land. Here 
they remained till harvest time, when, having 
reaped the corn, they continued their voyage. 
In this manner they occupied two years, and the 
third having brought them by the pillars of Her- 
cules to Egypt, they related what to me appears 
incredible, that they had the sun on their right 
hand ; and by this means was the form of Africa 
lirst known.’ Similar exjieditions round Africa 
were performed hy other people (Herod ., ut supra ; 
PI in. Hist. Nat . ii. 67 ; Arrian, Iter . Ind. ad fin.). 
The honour, however, of being the first to equip 
an expedition for the purjiose of circumnavigating 
Africa belongs to Pliaraoh-Neclio, who thereby 
ascertained the peninsular form of that continent, 
twenty-one centuries before the Caj>e of Good 
Hope was seen by Diaz, or double** l by \ asco de 
Gama. The assertion by Herodotus, that the 
sun (when rising) was on the right hand of these 
Egyptian navigators, though incredible to him, 
is satisfactory to his modern readers, who are in- 
debted to bis doubts for proof of a fact which might 
otherwise have been called in question. 

Before entering on this voyage of discovery, 
Necliohad commenced re-opening the canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, which had been cut 
many years before by Sesostris or Raineses the 
Great. The work, however, if we may believe 
Herodotus, was abandoned, ail oracle warning the 
Egyptian monarch that he was labouring fur the 
barbarian (Herod, ii. 158). 

Necho also turned bis attention to the Egyptian 
conquests already made in Asia ; ami, fearing 
lest the growing power of the Babylonians should 
endanger the territories acquit ed hy the arms of 
his victorious predecessors, he determined to check 
their progress, and to attack the enemy on his own 
frontier. With this view he* collected a |Hiwerful 
army, ami entering Palestine, followed the route 
along the 1 sea-coast of Jmhea, intending to U'sicgr 
the town of ( arehemUh on the Euphrates. But 
Josiali, king of Judah, ollended at the pa>*«a/e t t 
the Egyptian army through his territory s, ir*oli t d 
to impede, if unable to prevent, their man h. 
Necho sent messengers to induce him to d« %i*t, 
assuring him that he had no hostile intentions 
against Jud.ea, * but a r ainst the Ii him* w 1 niwith 
I have war; for God commanded me to make 
haste.* Till* conciliatory message w a* of iu mail. 
Josiali posted hiuisrli in the valley of Mejfliddo, 
and prejioied to up|Mwe the Etf y pt lain. M«* hi i 
was a city in the tube of Mana***’h, In tw e*n t» ft) 
anil lift v inilm to the north ut Jerusalem, an 1 
within tfiree Iioiim of the cent. It it talbal by 
Herodotus .Ma/dolm. In t hU ml ley the f«*bl# 
forces of the Jewish km;, haviief attacked Nr* l»», 
were routed with greit slaughter. Jmtali heiif 
wounded in the neck with an arrow, onhr-d les 
attendants to take b in trom t<« fn hi. E* n 
from the liens \ »l»»wrr of nrn w* with who li tin r 
in a »kt li ranks were overw helmed, they lrmoiesl 
him trom the ehtriot in which l*e ha I l*crti 
woimdi d, and plai mg him iii a » mid mi* that 
In li id,’ they cumrjnl him to Jem valcin, w l ere 
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lie died (2 Kings xxiii. 29 sq. ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 
20 sq.). 

Intent upon his original project, Necho did not 
stop to revenge himself upon the Jews, but com 
tinued his march to the Euphrates. Three months 
had scarcely elapsed, when, returning from the 
capture of Carchemish and the defeat of the Chal- 
daeans, he learned that, though Josiah had left an 
elder son, Jehoahaz liad caused himself to be 
proclaimed king on the death of his father, with- 
out soliciting Necho to sanction his taking the 
crown. Incensed at this, he ordered Jehoahaz to 
meet him ( at Riblah, in the land of Hamath 
and having deposed him, and condemned the land 
to pay a heavy tribute, he carried him a prisoner 
to Jerusalem. On arriving there, Necho made 
Eliakim, the eldest son, king, changing his name 
to Jehoiakim ; and taking the silver and gold 
which had been levied upon the Jewish nation, he 
returned to Egypt with the captive Jehoahaz, who 
there terminated his short and unfortunate career. 
Herodotus says that Necho, after having routed 
the Syrians (the Jews) at Magdolus, took Ca- 
dytis, a large city of Syria, in Palestine, which, 
he adds, is veiy little less than Sardis (ii. 159, 
iii. 5). By Cadytis there is scarcely a doubt he 
meant Jerusalem ; the word is only a Greek form 
of the ancient, as well as the modern, name of 
that city. It is, however, to be regretted that the 
mural sculptures of Egypt present no commemo- 
ration of these triumphs on the part of Necho ; the 
sole record of him which they give being the name 
of Necho, found among the hieroglyphics in the 
great hall of Karnak. His oval also occurs on 
vases, and some small objects of Egyptian art. 

Pleased with his success, the Egyptian monarch 
dedicated the dress he wore to the Deity who 
was supposed to have given him the victory. He 
did “not long enjoy the advantages he had ob- 
tained. In the fourth year after his expedition, 
being alarmed at the increasing power of the 
Babylonians, he again marched into Syria, and 
advanced to the Euphrates. The Babylonians 
were prepared for his approach. Nebuchadnezzar 
completely routed his army, recovered the town 
of Carchemish, and, pushing his conquests through 
Palestine, took from Necho all the territory be- 
longing to Jthe Pharaohs, from the Euphrates to 
the southern extremity of Syria (2 Kings xxiv. 
7 ; Jer. xlvi. 2; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9; 2 Kings 
xxiv. 8). Nebuchadnezzar deposed Jehoiaclhn, 
who had succeeded his father, and carried the 
warriors and treasures away to Babylon ; a short 
time previous to which Necho died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Psammetichus II. (Wilkinson’s Anc . 
Egyptians , vol. i. 157 sq.) 

According to Manetho (Euseb. Chron. Armen ., 
i. 219), Necho was the sixth king in the twenty- 
sixth dynasty, successor of Psammetichus, and 
as there had been another of the same name, he 
was properly Necho the Second. The period of 
his reign was, according to Manetho, six, accord- 
ing to Herodotus sixteen, years (Consult Gese- 
nius, Isaiah , i. 596). — J. R. B. 

NECOTH (nSOp. This word occurs twice 
in the book of Genesis, and no doubt indicates 
a product of Syria, for in one case we find it 
carried into Egypt as an article of commerce, 
and in another sent as a present into the same 
country. It occurs in the same passages as lacla- 
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m/m, which is translated myrrh in the Autho- 
rized Version. Many of the same general ob- 
servations will therefore apply to both [Loth]. 
Necoth has unfortunately been rendered spicery. 
This it is not likely to have meant, at least in the 
present sense of the term, for such commodities 
were not likely to be transported into Egypt from 
Gilead, though many Eastern products were, no 
doubt, carried north by caravans into Asia Minor, 
up the Euphrates, and by Palmyra into Syria. In 
the present case, however, all the articles men- 
tioned, seem to be products indigenous in Syria. 
But it is necessary to attend strictly to the original 
names, for we are apt to be misled by the English 
translation. Thus, in Gen. xxxvii. 25, we read, 
‘ Behold, a company of Ishmaelites came from 
Gilead with their camels, bearing spiccry ( necoth ), 
and balm (tzeri), and myrrh (loth Agoing to carry 
it down to Egypt.’ To these men Joseph was sold 
by his brethren, when they were feeding their flocks 
at Dothan, supposed to be a few miles to the north 
of Sebaste, or Samaria. It is curious that 
Jacob, when desiring a present to be taken to the 
ruler of Egypt, enumerates nearly the same ar- 
ticles (Gen. xliii. 11), ‘ Carry down the man a 
present, a little balm ( tzeri ), and a little honey 
( debash ), spices ( necoth ) and myrrh (loth) \ or, 
‘ Sumite de laudatissimis hujus terrae fructibus^in 
vasis vestris/ as Bochart translates it. (See the 
several words.) 

Bochart (llierozoicon, ii. lib. iv. c. 12) en- 
ters into a learned exposition of the meaning 
of necoth , of which Dr. Harris has given an 
abridged view in his article on spices. Bochart 
shows that the true import of necoth has always 
been considered uncertain, for it is rendered icax 
by the paraphrast Jonathan, in the Arabic version 
of Erpenius, and in Beresith Rabba (sect. 91, near 
the end). Others interpret it very differently. The 
Septuagint renders it Ovplapa, perfume , Aquila 
storax , the Syrian version resin , the Samaritan 
balsam , one Arabic version khurnoob or carob , 
another sumugha (or gum), Kimchi a desirable 
thhig, Rabbi Selomo a collection of several aro- 
matics. Bochart himself considers it to mean 
storax , and gives six reasons in support of his 
opinion, but none of them appears of much weight. 
Storax, no doubt, was a natural j^roduct of Syria, 
and an indigenous product seems to be implied ; 
and Jerome (Gen. xliii. 11) follows Aquila in 
rendering it styrax. Rosenmiiller, in his Bibl. 
Bot . p. 165, Eng. transl., adopts tragacanth as 
the meaning of necoth , without expressing any 
doubt on the subject ; stating that ‘ The Arabic 

word ( \£j or neka or nekat ) which is 

analogous to the Hebrew, denotes that gum 
which is obtained from the tragacanth, or, as it 
is commonly called, by way of contraction, tra- 
ganth shrub, and which grows on Mount Lebanon, 
in the Isle of Candia, and also in southern Eu- 
rope.* We have not been able to find any word 
similar to necoth , indicating the tragacanth, 
which, in our own MS. Materia Medica, is given 
under the Arabic name of kit ad, sometimes pro- 
nounced kithad ; and, indeed, it may be found 
under the same name in Avicenna and other 
Arabic authors. Tragacanth is an exudation from 
several species of the genus Astragalus , and sub- 
division tragacantha , which is produced in Crete, 
but chiefly in Northern Persia and in Koordistan.* 
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In the latter province, Dr. Dickson, of Tripoli, saw 
large quantities of it collected from plants, of which 
he preserved specimens, and gave them to Mr. 
Brant, British consul at Erzeroum, by whom they 
were sent to Dr. Lindley. One of these, yielding 
the best tragacanth, proved to be A . gummifcr of 
Labillardiere. It was found by him on Mount 
Lebanon, where he ascertained that tragacanth was 
collected by the shepherds. It might therefore 
have been conveyed by Ishmaelites from Gilead to 
Egypt. It has in its favour, that it is a produce of 
the remote parts of Syria, is described by ancient 
authors, as Theophrastus, Dioscorides, &c., and has 
always been highly esteemed as a gum in Eastern 
countries : it was, therefore, very likely to be an 
article of commerce to Egypt in ancient times. 

In Richardson’s Arabic Dictionary we find 

nakat , translated as meaning the best part of 
corn (or dates) when sifted or cleaned ; also nu- 
kayet , the choicest part of anything cleaned, but 
sometimes also the refuse. — J. F. R. 

NEGINIOTII, a word which occurs in the 
titles of several Psaltns [Psalms]. 

NEIIEMIAII (rm?m, comforted of Jehovah; 
Sept. Nee^uias). Three persons of this name occur 
in Scripture; one, the son of Azbuk (Neh.iii. 16), 
respecting whom no more is known than that lie 
was ruler in Beth-zur, and took a prominent part 
in repairing the wall of Jerusalem [Beth-zur]. 
Another is mentioned (Ezra ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7) 
among those who accompanied Zerubbabel on the 
first return from captivity. Nothing further is 
known of this man, though some writers (see 
Carpzov, Introd . ad Lib . Bib . Vet. Testament i, 
P. i. 310, sq.) hold him, without valid reasons, 
to be the same with the well-known Jewish patriot, 

Nehemiah, whose genealogy is unknown, ex- 
cept that he was the son of Hachaliah (Neh. i. 1), 
and brother of Hanani (Neh. vii. 2). Some think 
he was of priestly descent, because his name ap- 
pears at the head of a list of priests in Neh. x. 1-8 ; 
hut it is obvious, from Neh. ix. 38, that lie stands 
there as a prince, and not as a priest — that he 
heads the list because lie was head of the nation. 
The Vulgate, in 2 Macc. i. 21, calls him ‘ sacerdos 
Neheniias but this is a false version of the Greek, 
which has iKeAevcre robs tzpzls Nee/nas, and not 6 
L€pev?, which the Latin would require. The Syriac 
agrees with the Greek. Others with some proba- 
bility infer, from his station at the Persian court and 
the high commission he received, that he was, like 
Zerubbabel, of the tribe of Judah and of the house 
of David (Carpzov, Introduction & c., P. i. 339). 

While Nehemiah was cupbearer in the royal 
palace at Sliushan, in the twentieth year of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, or 444 years ilc. [Arta- 
xerxes], lie learned the mournful and desolate 
condition of the returned colony in Judaea. 
This filled him with such deep and prayerful 
concern for his country, that his sad countenance 
revealed to the king his ‘sorrow of heart;’ which 
induced the monarch to ascertain the cause, and 
also to vouchsafe the remedy, by sending him, 
with full powers, to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, 
and ‘ to seek the welfare of the children of Israel.’ 
Being furnished with this high commission, and 
enjoying the protection of a military escort (ch. 
ii. 9), Nehemiah reached Jerusalem in the year 
ji.c. Ill, and remained there till b.c. 432, being 


actively engaged for twelve years in promoting 
the public good (ch. v. 14). The principal work 
which he then accomplished was the rebuilding, 
or rather the repairing, of the city wall, which was 
done ‘ in fifty and two days 5 (ch. vi. 15), notwith- 
standing many discouragements and difficulties, 
caused chielly by Sanballat, a Moabite of Ho- 
ronaim, and Tobiah, an Ammonite, who were 
leading men in the rival and unfriendly colony 
of Samaria (ch. iv. 1-3). These men, with tlieir 
allies among the Arabians, Ammonites, and Asli- 
dodites (ch. iv. 7), sought to hinder the re-fortify- 
ing of Jerusalem, first by scoffing at the attempt ; 
then by threatening to attack the workmen — which 
Nehemiah averted by ‘ setting a watch against 
them day and night,’ and arming the whole people, 
so that ‘ every one with one of his hands wrought 
in the work, and with the other hand held a wea- 
pon’ (ch. iv. 7-18) ; and finally, when scoffs and 
threats had failed, by using various stratagems to 
weaken Neliemiah's authority, and even to take 
his life (ch. vi. 1-14). But in the midst of these 
dangers from without, our patriot encountered 
troubles and hinderances from his own people, 
arising out of the general distress, which was ag- 
gravated by the cruel exactions and oppression of 
their nobles and rulers (ch. v. 1-5). These popular 
grievances were promptly redressed on the earnest 
and solemn remonstrance of Nehemiah, who had 
himself set a striking example of retrenchment 
and generosity in his high office (ch. v. 6*19). It 
appears also (ch. vi. 17-19) that some of the chief 
men in Jerusalem were at that time in conspiracy 
with Tobiah against Nehemiah. The wall was 
thus built in ‘troublous times’ (Dan. ix. 25) ; and 
its completion was most joyously celebrated by a 
solemn dedication under Neliemiah's direction 
(ch. xii. 27-43). 

Having succeeded in fortifying the city, our 
reformer turned his attention to other measures in 
order to secure its good government and prosperity. 
He appointed some necessary officers (ch. vii .1-3 ; 
also ch. xii. 44-47), and excited among the people 
more interest and zeal in religion by the public 
reading and exposition of the law (ch. viii. 1-12), 
by the unequalled celebration of the Feast of Ta- 
bernacles (ch. viii. 13-18), and by the observance 
of a national fast, when the sins of the people and 
the iniquities of their fathers were publicly and 
most strikingly confessed (ch. ix.), and when 
also a solemn covenant was made by all ranks 
and classes ‘ to walk in God’s law,’ by avoiding 
intermarriages with the heathen, by strictly ob- 
serving the Sabbath, and by contributing to the 
support of the temple service (ch. x.). But the 
inhabitants of the city were as yet too few to de- 
fend it and to ensure its prosperity ; and hence 
Nehemiah brought one out of every ten in the 
country to take up his abode in the ancient capital, 
which then presented so few inducements to the 
settler, that ‘ the people blessed all the men that 
willingly offered themselves to dwell at Jerusalem ’ 
(ch. vii. 4; also ch. xi. 1-19). 

In these important public proceedings, which 
appear all to have happened in the first year of 
his government, Nehemiah enjoyed the assistance 
of Ezra, who is named on several occasions as 
taking a prominent part in conducting affairs 
(ch. viii. 1, 9, 13; xii. 36). Ezra had gone up 
to Jerusalem thirteen years before according to 
some, or thirty-three years according to others ; 
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but on either reckoning, without supposing un- 
usual longevity, lie might well have lived to be Ne- 
hemiah’s fellow-labourer [Ezra], These contem- 
poraries are alike eminent among the benefactors 
of the Jewish people — alike patriotic and zealous, 
though not uniform in character, or the same in 
operation. In the character of Ezra we find no 
indication of the self-complacency which forms 
a marked feature in that of Nehemiah. The 
former, in accordance with his priestly calling, 
laboured chiefly in promoting the interests of re- 
ligion, but the latter had most to do with the 
general affairs of government ; the one was in 
charge of the temple, the other of the state. 

Nehemiah, at the close of his successful admi- 
nistration, from the twentieth year even to the 
thirty-second year of Artaxerxes the king ’ (ch. v. 
14), returned to Babylon in the year b.c. 432, 
and resumed, as some think, his duties as royal 
cupbearer. 

He returned, however, after a while, to Jeru- 
salem, where his services became again requisite, in 
consequence of abuses that had crept in during his 
absence. His stay at the court of Artaxerxes was 
not very long (certainly not above nine years) ; 
( for after certain days he obtained leave of the 
king and came to Jerusalem ’ (ch. xiii. 6, 7). 

The phrase ( after certain days ’ (D^ at 

the end of days ) is indeed quite vague, and 
hence many take it, as in our common bibli- 
cal chronology, for the space of one year, while 
others, on the contrary, reckon it a period of 
about twenty years, and so consider the return 
to have happened about b.c. 410 (Prideaux, i. 
520 ; Jahn, Einleitung ins A. Test . ii. 288 ; 
Winer, EealnoorterbucK). But the former reckon- 
ing appears too short, for it is exceedingly impro- 
bable that affairs could fall into such confusion 
had Nehemiah been absent only one year ; and 
the latter, though it has much in its favour, is too 
long, for it makes Nehemiah return after the death 
of the very king from whom he obtained leave to 
depart. Artaxerxes Longimanus died in b.c. 423, 
having reigned forty-one years ; and hence Nebc- 
in iah’s return to Jerusalem cannot be dated later 
than b.c. 423, which allows only nine years for 
his stay at Babylon. If, then, we date his return 
about b.c. 424, we at once bring it within the 
reign of Artaxerxes, and allow time enough for 
abuses to creep in during his absence, or at least 
for the particular abuse which is expressly named 
(ch. xiii. 4-9) as having actually arisen (Haver- 
nick, Einleitung ins A. Test . ii. 324). 

After his return to the government of Judaea, 
Nehemiah enforced the separation of all the 
mixed multitude from Israel (ch. xiii. 1-3); and 
accordingly expelled Tobiah the Ammonite from 
the chamber which the high-priest, Eliashib, had 
prepared for him in the temple (ch. xiii. 4-9). 
Better arrangements were also made for the sup- 
port of the temple service (ch. xiii. 10-14), and 
for the rigid observance of the Sabbath (ch. xiii. 
15-22). One of the last acts of his government 
was an effort to put an end to mixed marriages, 
which led him to 6 chase ’ away a son of Joiada 
the high-priest, because he was son-in-law to San- 
ballat the Horonite (ch. xiii. 23-29). The dura- 
tion of this second administration cannot be de- 
termined : only it is evident, that Joiada was high- 
priest during that period. Now Joiada, according 


to some chronologists, succeeded his father Elia- 
shib in the year b.c. 413; and hence we may 
gather that Nehemiah’s second rule lasted at least 
ten years, namely, from b.c. 424 to 413. It is 
not unlikely that he remained at his post till 
about the year b.c. 405, towards the close of the 
reign of Darius Nothus, who is mentioned in 
ch. xii. 22 [Darius]. At this time Nehemiah 
would be between sixty and seventy years old, if 
we suppose him (as most do) to have been only 
between twenty and thirty when he first went to 
Jerusalem. That he lived to be an old man is 
thus quite probable from the sacred history ; 
and this is expressly declared by Josephus, who 
(AntiqSx i. 5, 6) states that he died at an ad- 
vanced age (els yrjpas cupiKofxevos). Of the place 
and year of his death nothing is known. 

Besides the account in Josephus, there are 
some notices of Nehemiah in the Apocrypha. 
The Son of Sirach (ch. xlix. 13) mentions him 
with great honour as the rebuilder of the city 
walls; and in 2 Macc. i. 19-36, he is said to 
have discovered the holy fire that had been con- 
cealed by Jeremiah the prophet, at the destruction 
of the temple, which is clearly a mere legend. 
In 2 Macc. ii. 13, he is said to have formed a 
library, and collected the books of the kings and 
prophets, and of David ; and hence some think it 
probable that he was concerned in forming the 
canon of Hebrew Scriptures — which is quite 
credible [Canon]. 

Two titles are given to Nehemiah, expressive 
of his office. One is HPISS (ch. xii. 26), which 
is translated 6 governor.’ It is considered a 
Persian word, meaning friend or assistant of a 
king, and of the same origin as pasha , still used 
for the governor of a Turkish province. The 
other is tirshatlia , in ch. viii. 9, which 

might also be translated ‘ governor,’ as it comes 
probably from a Persian word, meaning severe 
or stern , and hence applicable to a ruler. But 
in Neh. vii. 65, 70, this title denotes not Nehe- 
miah, but Zerubbabel, as is evident from Ezra 
ii. 63-70. 

The Book of Nehemiah, which bears the 
title fPDm '“137, Nehemiah 9 s Words , was an- 
ciently connected with Ezra, as if it formed part of 
the same work (Eichhorn, Einleitung , ii. 627). 
This connection is still indicated by its first word, 
\T>1, { And it came to pass.’ It arose, doubtless, 
from the fact that Nehemiah is a sort of continu- 
ation of Ezra [Ezra]. From this circumstance 
some ancient writers were led to call this book the 
2nd book of Ezra, and even to regard that learned 
scribe as the author of it (Carpzov, Introduction 
§c. p. 336). There can, however, be no reason- 
able doubt that it proceeded from Nehemiah, for 
its style and spirit, except in one portion, are 
wholly unlike Ezra’s. Here we find no Chaldee 
documents, as in Ezra, though we might expect 
some from ch. ii. 7, 8, 9, and ch. vi. 5 ; and 
here also the writer discovers a species of egotism 
never manifested by Ezra (Neh. v. 14-19; Eich- 
horn, Einleitung ins A . Test. ii. 619). 

The canonical character of Nehemiah ’s work is 
established by very ancient testimony. It should 
be noticed, however, that this book is not expressly 
named by Melito of Sardis [a.d. 170] in his 
account of the sacred writings ; but this creates 
no difficulty, since he does mention Ezra, of 
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which Nehemiah was then considered but a part 
(Eichhorn, Einleitung , ii. 6 27). 

The contents of the book have been specified 
above in the biography of the author. The work 
can scarcely be called a history of Nehemiah and 
his times. It is rather a collection of notices of 
some important transactions that happened during 
the first year of his government, with a few scraps 
from his later history. The contents appear to 
be arranged in chronological order, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of ch. xii. 27-43, where the ac- 
count of the dedication of the wall seems out of 
its proper place: we might expect it rather after 
ch. vii. 1-4, where the completion of the wall is 
mentioned. 

As to the date of the book, it is not likely that 
it came from Nehemiah's hand till near the close 
of his life. Certainly it could not have been all 
written before the expulsion of the priest, recorded 
in ch. xiii. 23-29, which took place about the 
year n.c. 413. 

\\ Idle the book as a whole is considered to 
have come from Nehemiah, it consists in part of 
compilation. lie doubtless wrote the greater part 
himself, but some portions he evidently took from 
other works. It is allowed by all that he is, in 
tin? strictest sense, the author of the narrative 
from ch. i. to ch. vii. 5 (Hilvemick, Einleitung , 
ii. 301). The account in ch. vii. 0-73 is avow- 
edly compiled, for lie says in ver. 3, ‘ I found a 
register/ &e. This register we actually find also 
in Ezra ii. 1-70: hence it might lie thought that 
our author borrowed this part from Ezra ; hut it 
is more likely that they lx>th copied from public 
documents, such as ‘the hook of the chronicles* 
(D'D'H '121), mentioned in Neh. xii. 23. Ilad 
Nehemiah taken his list from Ezra, we might 
expect agreement, if not identity, in the contents; 
whereas the two registers present an amazing 
number of palpable discrepancies, which can 
scarcely be accounted for without siip|M>sing that 
they were taken from public records that were 
discordant. It is, however, barely jxwLsible that 
the discrepancies arose from tin* errors of tran- 
scribers. 

Chapters viii.-x. were probably not written by 
Nehemiah, since the narrative respecting him is in 
the third person (ch. viii. 9 ; x. 1 ), and not in the 
first, a* usual (ch. ii. 9-20). ILlvemick, indeed, 
( Einleitung , ii. 303-305) makes it apjienr, from 
the contents and style, that Ezra was the writer 
of this jMirtion. The remaining chapters (xi.-xiii.) 
also exhibit some marks of compilation eh. xii. 
20, 17 ; hut there are, on the contrary, clear 
proofs of Nehemiiil/s own authorship in ch. xii. 
27- 13, ami in ch. xiii. 0-31 ; mid Inure IL«\rr* 
nick thinks he wrote the whole except ch. xii. 
1-20, which he took from ‘ the Ixxik of the chro- 
nicles/ mentioned in ver. 23 ( HinUitung, ii. 313- 
319 ). 

The mention of Jaddua as a l/igh-priest, in 
ch. xii. 11,22, has occasioned much perplexity. 
This Jaddna appears to have Uvn in olltce m 
n.C. 332, when \le\ander the (»‘nat came to 
Jerusalem (Joseph. Antig. xi. ^ ) : how then could 
lie be named by N henuah f l he common, and 
perh . ijh the readiest, escijie from this difficulty 
is to regard the naming of Jaddna as ini addition 
by a later hand. Vet it is just credible that 
Nrlirtniiih wrote it, if we hear in mind that he 
lived to he an old limn, so ivs jxmihly to see the 


year n.c. 370; and if we further suppose that 
Jaddua had at that time entered on lus office, so 
that he filled it for about foity years, i. e. till 
n.c. 332. In supjiort of this conjecture, see espe- 
cially ILlvemick 's Einleitung , ii. 320-321. 

The exegetical helps for the explanation of this 
hook are chiefly, Poli Synopsis; Jo. Clerici 
Comm, in Lib. Historicos V . 7\, Amst. 17US; 
Maurer, Commoit. Crit . Grammat . in I \ 7\, vol. i. 
Lips. 1833; Strigelii Scholia in Xehcm. % I,ip*. 
1575 ; and Rambach, Annotationes in Librum 
Nehemice . — II . I). 

NEH I LOTH, a word which occurs in the title 
of the fifth Psalm [Psalms]. 

NEH USIITA brass; Sept. 

the mother of king Jehoiachin (2 Kings xxiv. 8 . 

NER (2p, a light ; Sept. N rfp), grandfather of 
king Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 50, 51 ; xxvi. 5 ; 1 Cliron. 
viii. 33). 

NERD or Naud is mentioned in three 

places in the Song of Solomon, and by Mark and 
John in the New Testament, under the name of 
vapbos. Both are translated in t lie Authorized 
Version hv the word spikenard , which indicates 
a far-famed ]>erfimne of the East, that has often 
engaged the attention of critics, hut the plant 
which yields it has only l>een ascertained in very 
recent times. That the nerd of Scripture was a 
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tioned along with many of the most valued aro- 
matics which were known to the ancients, and all 
of which, with the exception perhaps of saffron, 
must have been obtained by foreign commerce 
from distant countries, as Persia, the east coast of 
Africa, Ceylon, the north-west and the south-east 
of India, and in the present instance even from 
the remote Himalayan mountains. Such sub- 
stances must necessarily have been costly when 
the means of communication were defective, and 
the gains of the successful merchant propor- 
tionally great. That the nard or nardus was of 
great value we learn from the New Testament 
(Mark xiv. 3). When our Saviour sat at meat 
in Bethany, 6 there came a woman having an 
alabaster box of ointment of (rapSou) spikenard 
very precious ; and she brake the box, and poured 
it on his head.’ So in John xii. 3 : i Then took 
Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard ( fxvpov 
vapdov), very costly, and anointed the feet of 
Jesus, and wiped his feet with her hair; and the 
house was filled with the odour of the ointment.’ 
On this Judas, who afterwards betrayed our 
Saviour, said (ver. 5), f Why was not this oint- 
ment sold for three hundred pence, and given to 
the poor?’ 

Before proceeding to identify the plant yielding 
nard, we may refer to the knowledge which the 
ancients had of this ointment. Horace, at a 
period nearly contemporary, ( promises to Virgil 
a whole cadus (about thirty-six quarts) of wine, 
for a small onyx-box full of spikenard’ (Rosen- 
m filler, p. 168), 

Nardo vina merebere. 

Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum. 

The composition of this ointment is given by 
Dioscorides, in lib. i. c. 77, 7rep\ vap&ivov pvpov , 
where it is described as being made with nut oil, 
and having as ingredients malabathrum, schoenus, 
costus, amomum, nardus, myrrha, and balsa- 
mum ; that is, almost all the most valued per- 
fumes of antiquity. 




434. [Spikenard from a druggist’s in London.] 

The nard, yapSos, was known in very early 
times, and is noticed by Theophrastus, and by 
Hippocrates. Dioscorides, indeed, describes three 


kinds of nard. Of the first, called vapfios ( nar - 
dos ) simply, there were two varieties, the one 
Syrian, the other Indian. The former is so 
called, not because it is produced in Syria, but 
because the mountains in which it is produced 
extend on one side towards Syria, and on the 
other towards India. This may refer to the 
Hindoo Klioosh, and to the extensive signification 
of the name Syria in ancient times, or to so many 
Indian products finding their way in those ages 
into Europe across Syria. These were brought 
there either by the caravan route from north-west 
India, or up the Persian Gulf and Euphrates. 
It is evident, from the passages quoted, that nard 
could not have been a produce of Syria, or its 
value would not have been so great either among the 
Romans or the Jews. The other variety is called 
Gangitis, from the Ganges, being found on a 
mountain round which it flows. It is described 
as having many spikes from one root. Hence it, no 
doubt, came to be called vapdoaraxvs ; and from 
the word stachys being rendered by the word 
spike , it has been translated spikenard. The 
second kind is by Dioscorides, called Celtic 
Nard ( vapdos k^Xtikti), and the third kind moun- 
tain nard. ( vapdos opeivr]). If we consult the 
authors subsequent to Dioscorides, as Galen, 
Pliny, Oribasius, .Etius, and Paulus -Egineta, 
we shall easily be able to trace these different 
kinds to the time of the Arabs. As the author 
of this article has already said ( v. infra ), on 
consulting Avicenna, we are referred from Har- 
den to sunbul , pronounced siimbal , and in the 
Latin translation from nardum to spica , under 
which the Roman, the mountain, the Indian, 
and Syrian kinds are mentioned. So in Per- 
sian works on Materia Medica, chiefly trans- 
lations from the Arabic, we have the different 
kinds of sunbul mentioned; as — 1. Sunbul 
hindee . 2. Sunbul roomie , called also sunbul 

ukletee and narden ukletee , evidently the above 
Celtic nard, said also to be called sunbul 
italion, that is, the nard which grows in Italy. 
3. Simbul jibullee, or mountain nard. The first, 
however, is the only one with which we are at 
present concerned. The synonymes given to it in 
these Persian works are, — Arabic, sunbul al teeb , 
or fragrant nard; Greek, narden; Latin, nar- 
doom ; and Hindee, balchur and jatamansee. 

Sir William Jones (Asiat. Res. ii. 416, 8vo.) 
was the first to ascertain that the above Hindee 
and Sanscrit synonymes referred to the true spike- 
nard, and that the Arabs described it as being 
like the tail of an ermine. The next step was 
of course to attempt to get the plant which pro- 
duced the drug. This he was not successful in 
doing, because he had not access to the Hima- 
layan mountains, and a wrong plant was sent 
him, which is that figured and described by Dr. 
Roxburgh (Asiat. Res. iv. 97, 438). The author 
of this article, when in charge of the East India 
Company’s botanic garden at Seharunpore, in 
30° of N. latitude, about 30 miles from the foot 
of the Himalayan mountains, being favourably 
situated for the purpose, made inquiries on the 
subject. He there learnt that jatamansi , better 
known in India by the name balchur , was yearly 
brought down in considerable quantities, as an 
article of commerce, to the plains of India, from 
such mountains as Shalma, Kedar Kanta, and 
others, at the foot of which fiow the Ganges and 
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Jumna rivers. Having obtained some of the 
fresh brought down roots, he planted them, both in 
the botanic garden at Seharun pore and in a nursery 
at Mussooree, in the Himalaya, attached to the 
garden. The plants produced are figured in his 
Illustrations of Himalayan Botany , t. 51, and 
a reduced figure is given in the accompanying 
wood-cut (No. 433). The plant produced was 
found to belong to the natural family of Vale - 
rianece , and has been named nardostachys jata- 
mansi by ])e Candolle, and formerly patrhiia 
jatamansi , by Mr. Dow, from plants sent home 
by Dr. Wallich from Gossamtham, a mountain 
of Nepal ( Penny Cyelopcedia , art. Spikenard; 
and Royle, Must. IlimaL Botany , p. 242). 

Hence there can be no doubt that the jata- 
mansi of the Hindoos is the sunbul hindee of 
the Arabs, which they compare to the tail of an 
ermine. This would almost be sufficient to iden- 
tify the drug: the appearance to which it refers 
may be seen even in the wood-cut (434, fig. 1), but 
very conspicuously in the specimens of the drug 
which the author has deposited in the Museum of 
Materia Medica in King’s College. This is pro- 
duced in consequence of the woody fibres of the 
leaf and its footstalk not being decomposed in 
the cold and comparatively dry climate where 
they are produced, but remain and form a pro- 
tection to the plant from the severity of the cold. 
There can be as little doubt that the Arabs refer 
to the descriptions of Dioscorides, and both they, 
and the Christian physicians who assisted them in 
making translations, had ample opportunities, from 
their profession and their local situation, of becom- 
ing well acquainted with things as well as words. 
There is as little reason to doubt that the yapdos 
of Dioscorides is that of the other Greek authors, 
and this will carry us into ancient times. As 
many Indian products found their way into Egypt 
and Palestine, and are mentioned in Scripture, 
indeed in the very passage with nard we have 
calamus, cinnamon, and aloes ( ahalim ), there is 
no reason why spikenard from the Himalayas 
could not as easily have been procured. The 
only difficulty appears to arise from the term 
yapBos having occasionally been used in a ge- 
neral sense, and therefore there is sometimes con- 
fusion between the nard and the sweet cane 
Kaneh bosem], another Indian product. Some 
difference of opinion exists respecting the fra- 
grance of the jatamansi : it may be sufficient to 
state that it continues to be highly esteemed in 
Eastern countries in the present day, where fra- 
grant essences are still procured from it, as the 
nnguentum nardinum was of old. — J. F. It. 

NERGAL (’pnp. ; Sept. ’E py4\), an idol of 
the Cuthites (2 Kings xvii. 30). The Rabbinical 
commentators believe that this idol was in the 
form of a cock ; founding their not very happy 
conjecture apparently upon the fact that in the 

Talmud the similar word, toann arnegol , means 
a cock. The more measured researches of Nor- 
berg, Gesenius, and other inquirers into the 
astrolatry of the Assyrians and Chaldaeans, lead 

to the conclusion that s the same as the 

Zabian vhich was the name for the planet 

Mars. This name of the planet, both among the 
Zabians and Arabians, means ill-luck, misfortune ; 


and it was by no means peculiar to the mythology 
of the West to make it the symbol of bloodshed 
and war. Among the people first named, the 
planet Mars was typified under the figure of a 
man holding in one hand a drawn sword, and in 
the other a human head just cut oft'; and his gar- 
ments were also red, which, as well as the other 
ideas attached to this idol, were no doubt founded 
on the reddish hue which the body of the planet 
presents to the eye. Among the southern Arabs 
his temple was painted red ; and they offered to 
him garments stained with blood, and also a war- 
rior (probably a prisoner), who was cast into a pool. 
It is related of the khalif Hakeem that in the 
last night of his life, as he observed the stars, 
and saw the planet Mars rise above the horizon, 
he murmured between his lips, 6 Dost thou ascend, 
thou accursed shedder of blood? then is my hour 
come and at that moment the assassins sprang 
upon him from their hiding-place’ (Mohammed 
Abu Taleb, a p. Norberg, Onomast. p. 105; Bar- 
llebrcens , p. 220). Von Bolden would rather 
derive the name from the Sanscrit Nrigal , hnan- 
devourer,’ spoken of a fierce warrior, and corre- 
sponding to Merodach (Gesenius, Tliesaur . p. 913, 
and Comment . zu Jesa , ii. p. 344). 

NERGAL-SHAREZER ; Pers. 

Nergal , prince of fire ; Sept. NepLyMcro'ap'). 1. A 
military chieftain under Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. 
xxxix. 3). 2. The chief of the magi (Rab-mag) 

under the same king, and present in the same 
expedition (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13). 

NESER. [Eagle.] 

NET. There are in Scripture several words 
denoting different kinds of nets, and this, witli the 
frequency of images derived from them, shows that 
nets were much in use among the Hebrews for 
fishing, hunting, and fowling. Indeed, for the two 
latter purposes, nets were formerly used to an extent 
of which now, since the invention of fire-arms, a 
notion can scarcely be formed. 1. EHn cherem , 
which denotes a net for either fishing or fowling. 
It is derived from a word signifying Ho shut up; 1 
and the idea is, therefore, founded on its shutting 
in the prey. It occurs in Ilab. i. 16, 17 ; Ezek. 
xxvi. 5, 14; xlvii. 10; Zech. xiv. 11, &e. In 
Eccles. vii. 26, it is applied by an apt metaphor 
to female entanglements. 2. mihmor or 

machmor , which occurs only in Ps. cxli. 10, Isa. 
li. 20, where it denotes a hunter’s net ; but a 
longer word, from the same source, rHJDDft mik- 
moretli , denotes the net of fishermen in the only 
passages in which it is found (Isa. xix. 8 ; Ilab. 
i. 15, 16). In these cases we find, by tracing the 
words to their source, that the idea is founded 
upon the plaiting, braiding, or interweaving of the 
net-work. 3. sebaka , which designates an 

actual hunting net in Job xviii. 6 ; but elsewhere 
it is applied to net-work or lattice-work, especially 
around the capitals of columns (1 Kings vii. 18, 
20, 41, 42; 2 Kings xxvi. 17; 2 Chiron, iv. 12, 
1 3 ; Jer. lii. 22, 23) ; and also before a window or 
balcony (2 Kings i. 2). In the New Testament no 
other net than that for fishing alone is mentioned. 
The word which describes it ( Blktvou ) is usually 
confined to fishing nets by classical writers, al- 
though sometimes applied to the nets of hunters. 
Another word to describe a net, ap.(pifi\r\GTpoy, 
occurs in Matt. iv. 18; Mark i. 16, which, like 
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cherem above, is founded on the idea of enfolding 
or shutting in the prey. 

We have no positive information concerning 
the nets of the Hebrews, and can only suppose 
that they were not materially different from those 
of the ancient Egyptians, concerning which we 
now possess very good information. Indeed, the 
nets of Egypt, the fishers who used them, and the 
fish caught by them, are more than once mentioned 
in Scripture (Isa xix. 8). The usual fishing net 
among this people was of a long form, like the 
common drag-net, with wooden floats on the upper, 
and leads on the lower side. It was sometimes let 
down from a boat, but those who pulled it usually 
stood on the shore, and landed the fish on a 
shelving bank. This mode, however, was more 



adapted to river than to lake fishing; and hence, 
in all the detailed examples of fishing in the New 
Testament, the net is cast from and drawn into 
boats, excepting in one case where* the draft 
being too great to take into the boat, the fishers 
dragged the net after their boats to the shore (John 
xxi. 6, S). Sometimes use was made of a smaller 
net for catching fish in shallow water, furnished 
with a pole on either side, to which it was attached ; 
and the fisherman, holding one of the poles in 
either hand, thrust it below the surface of the 
water, and awaited the moment when a shoal of 
fish passed over it. 

It is interesting to observe that the fishermen in 
the boat, excepting the master (No. 435), are almost 



naked, as are also those who have occasion to 
wade in the water in hauling the net to the shore 
(No. 436). Such seems also to have been the prac- 
tice among his Hebrew fishermen ; for Peter, 
when he left the boat to hasten on shore to his 
risen Lord, ‘ girt his fisher’s coat unto him, for he 
was naked’ (John xxi. 7) ; although, in this case, 
the word ‘naked 1 must be understood with some 
latitude [Naked]. 

Nets were also used in taking birds, to an ex- 
tent of which we can scarcely form an adequate 
conception. A clap net was usually employed. 
This was of different kinds, that shown in the 
cut (No. 438), being the most common. It con- 
sisted of two sides or frames, over which the net- 
work was spread; at one end was a short net, 


which they fastened to a bush, or a cluster of 
reeds, and at the other was one of considerable 
length, which, as soon as the birds weie seen feed- 
ing in the area within, was pulled by the fowlers, 
causing the instantaneous collapse of the two 
sides (No. 437). Sir J. G. Wilkinson (Ancient 
Egyptians , iii. 45) says the nets are very similar 



to those used in Europe at the present day, but 
probably larger, and requiring a greater number 
of persons to manage them, than our own ; which, 
however, may be ascribed to an imperfection in 
the contrivance for closing them. 

In hunting, a space of considerable size was 
sometimes enclosed with nets, into which the 
animals were driven by beaters. The spots thus 
enclosed were usually in the vicinity of the water 
brooks to which they were in the habit of repairing 
in the morning and evening ; and having awaited 
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the time when they went to drink, the hunters 
disposed their nets, occupied proper positions for 
observing them unseen, and gradually closed in 
upon them. The usages of the Egyptians, and, 
so far as can be ascertained, of other Oriental 
nations, in this respect, correspond with the in- 
timations of Julius Pollux (Onomast. v. 4), who 
states that two kinds of nets were employed in 
this mode of hunting. One, a long net, called 
by the Greeks 5 iktvs, was furnished with several 
ropes, and was supported on forked poles, varying 
in length to correspond with the inequalities of 
the ground over which it extended. The others 
were smaller nets, called £p6dia, for stopping gaps. 
These practices are obviously alluded to in such 
passages as Job xix. 6 ; Ps. cxl. 5 ; Isa. li. 20. 

NETER ; Sept/and Symmachus, plrpou; 
Yulg. nitram ; English version c nitre’) occurs in 
Prov. xxv. 20 ; Jer. ii. 22 ; where the substance in 
question is described as effervescing with vinegar, 
and as being used in washing ; neither of which 
particulars applies to what is now, by a misappro- 
priation of this ancient name, called ‘ nitre, 1 and 
which in modern usage means the saltpetre of 
commerce, but they both apply to the natron , or 
true nitrum of the ancients. The similarity of 
the names which is observable in this case is 
considered by Gesenius of great weight in a pro- 
duction of the East, the name of which usually 
passed with the article itself into Greece. Both 
Greek and Roman writers describe natron by the 
words given in the Sept, and Vulgate. Jerome, 
in his note on Prov. xxv. 20, considers this to be 


NETHINIM. 

the substance intended. Natron, though found 
in many parts ol the East, has ever been one 
of the distinguishing natural productions of 
Egypt. Strabo mentions two places in that 
country, beyond Momemphis, where it was found 
in great abundance, and says that those districts 
were in consequence called the nitritic nomes 
or provinces ( Geog . xvii. p. 1130, Oxon. 1807), 
to which Pliny refers by the name Nitritis (Hist. 
Is at. x. 0), and describes the natural and ma- 
nufactured nitrum of Egypt (xxxi. 10). This 
substance, according to Herodotus, was used 
by the Egyptians in the process of embalin- 
ing (ii. 76, 77). The principal natron lakes 
now found in Egypt, six in number, are situate 
in a oarren valley about thirty miles westward 
of the Delta, where it both floats as a whitish 
scum upon the water, and is found deposited at 
the bottom in a thick incrustation, after the water 
is evaporated by the heat of summer. It is a 
natural mineral alkali, composed of the car- 
bonate, sulphate, and muriate of soda, derived 
liom the soil of that region. Forskal says that it 

is known by the name atrun , or 

natrun , that it effervesces with vinegar, and is 
used as soap in washing linen, and by the bakers 
as yeast, and in cookery to assist in boiling meat, 
&c. (Flora sEgyptiaco-Arabica, Hauniae, 1775, 
pp. 45, 46). Combined with oil it makes a harder 
and firmer soap than the vegetable alkali [Bo- 
rith]. The application of the name nitre to 
saltpetre seems accounted for by the fact that the 
knowledge of natron, the true nitre, was lost for 
many centuries in this country, till revived by the 
Hon. R. Boyle, who says he ‘ had had some of it 
biought to him from Egypt’ (Memoirs for a 
History of Mineral Waters , Lond. 1684-5, p. 86). 
See an interesting paper in which this is stated, in 
the Philosophical Transactions , abridged, 1800, 
vol. xiii. p. 216, &c. ; and for a full description of 
the modern merchandise, uses, & c., of the natron 
of Egypt, see Sonini’s Travels , Paris, vol. i. ch. 
xix. ; Andreossi’s Memoire sur la Vallcecles Lacs 
de Natron Decade Egyptienne , No. iv., vol. ii.; 
Beckmann's Beytrdye zur Gesehichte der Erfin - 
dungen, th. iv. p. 15, If. ; J. D. Michaelis, De 
Nitro llebrceor. in Comment. Societ. Regal. 
Pradect. pt. i. p. 166; and ( Supplem. ad Lex. 
Hebraic, p. 1704 ; Shaw's Travels , 2nd ed. p. 470. 

J. F. D. 

NETHINIM ; Sept. NaOiuly). This 

name, which means < the given ’ or ‘ the devoted/ 
was applied to the servants of the temple, or temple 
slaves, who were under the Levites in the ministiy 
oi the tabernacle and temple. Gesenius (Jewish 
Antiq ., p. 280) is wrong in alleging that there is 
no trace of the name till the tune of David. On 
the contrary, it was attached in the first instance 
to the Levites themselves. Thus God says, ‘ 1 have 
given the Levites as a gift (Heb. nethinim) to 
Aaron and to his sons from among the children 
of Israel, to do the service of the children of 
Israel in the tabernacleof the congregation 1 (Num. 
viii. 10). 1 his, in fact, explains the origin of 

the name. The term ‘Levites, 1 however, was at 
first sufficiently distinctive as a title; but when 
subordinate helpers were eventually given to these, 
the latter took the name of Nethinim. The first 
servants whom the Levites obtained were the 

vol. u. 


NICODEMUS. 4J7 

Gibeonites, on whom devolved the very laborious 
services of fetching water and collecting wood 
(Josh. ix. 3-27). The number of such servants 
appears to have been increased by David ; and it 
seems to have been then, when these servants ceased 
to be wholly Gibeonities, that Nethinim came 
into use as a proper name for the whole class (Ezra 
viii. 20). From that time forward, they appear 
to have been no longer regarded or treated as 
slaves, but as the lowest order of the servants of the 
sanctuary ; who, although in their origin foreigners 
and heathen, had doubtless embraced the Jewish 
religion. These did not all forget their relation- 
ship to the sanctuary during the Captivity. Some 
of them returned to their duties under the decree 
of Cyrus, and were placed in cities with the Le- 
vites (Neh. xi. 3; Ezra ii. 70; 1 Chron. ix. 27. 
It was not to be expected that many of them 
would return to this humble station in Palestine, 
but 220 accompanied Ezra (Ezra viii. 20), and 
392 Zenibbabel (ii. 5-8). The voluntary de- 
votedness which was thus manifested by these 
persons, considerably raised the station of the 
Nethinim, which was thenceforth regarded rather 
as honourable than degrading. Their number 
was, however, insufficient for the service of the 
temple ; whence, as Josephus tells us (De Bell. 
Jud. ii. 17, 6), a festival, called ZvXocpopia , 
Xylophoria, was established, in which the people, 
to supply the deficiency, were obliged to bring a 
certain quantity of wood to the temple for the use 
of the altar of burnt-offering, 

NETOPHAH (HBbj ; Sept. Nero^c*), a place 
not far from Bethlehem in Judaea (Ezra ii. 22 ; 
Neh. vii. 26). Hence the Gentile name Netophite 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 28, 29 ; 2 Kings xxv. 23). 
NETTLE [Thorn]. 

NETZ. [Hawk.] 

NEW MOON [Festivals; Moon]. 

NEW YEAR [Year]. 

NIBHAZ (I n?? ; Sept. ’E phagp), an idol of 
the Avites (2 Kings xvii. 31). The Jewish inter- 
preters, knowing nothing of this idol, sought to 
deduce some idea of it from the etymology of the 
name. Deriving it from J"Q3, ‘to bark/ they 
have assigned the idol the figure of a dog; although 
there are no traces of any idol of this figure wor- 
shipped in ancient Syria. In the Zabian books the 

corresponding name, is that of an evil 

demon, who sits on a throne upon the earth, while 
his feet rest on the bottom of Tartarus ; but it is 
doubtful whether this should he identified with 
the Avite Nibhaz. I ken, Dissert, de ldolaNibchaz , 
1743; Norberg, Onomast. Cod. Nasar. ; Geseii. 
Thesaur. in 

NICODEMUS (Ni/r <5577^0 s), a Pharisee and 
member of the Sanhedrim, who was impressed by 
what he had heard concerning Jesus ; but being 
unwilling, on account of his station, to commit 
himself without greater surety than he possessed, 
repaired by night to the house in which Christ 
dwelt, and held with him that important discourse 
which occupies the third chapter of John’s 
Gospel. The effect which was then produced 
upon his mind may be collected from the fact 
that subsequently, at one of the sittings of the 
venerable body to which he belonged, he ven- 
tured to let fall a few words in favour of Jesus 
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NICOLAITANS. 


whose proceedings were then in question (John 
vii. 50) ; and that he took part with his col- 
league, Joseph of* Arimathea, in rendering the last 
honours to the body of* the crucified Redeemer 
(John xix. 39). Nothing further is known of Nico- 
demus from Scripture. Tradition, however, adds 
that, after he had thus openly declared himself a fol- 
lower of Jesus, and had been baptised by Peter, he 
was displaced from his office, and expelled from 
Jerusalem (Phot. Cod. p. 171). It is added that 
he found refuge in a country house of his cousin 
Gamaliel, and remained there till his death. 
Modern writers have been disposed to identify 
Nicodemus with a rich and pious person of the 
same name (but also called Bonai), mentioned 
in the Talmud, whose family eventually sank 
into great poverty (Otho. Lex. Rabbin ., p. 459). 
All this is, however, very uncertain, and what is 
stated in the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus is 
unsafe, and in some parts manifestly untrue. Too 
strong an appreciation of the world’s good opinion 
seems to have been the failing of Nicodemus, 
although Niemeyer ( Charakt . i. 113) has lately 
made a strong effort to clear him from this impu- 
tation. We do not lay much stress upon what 
he ventured to say in the Sanhedrim ; for lie 
suffered himself to be easily put down, and did 
not come forward with any bold avowal of his 
belief. Winer calls attention to the fact, that 
although he took part in the sepulchral rites of 
Jesus, he did not join Joseph in his application to 
Pilate for the body of his crucified Lord; and 
justly remarks that such characters usually re- 
quire a strong external impulse to bring them 
boldly forward, which impulse was probably in 
this case supplied by the resurrection of Jesus. 

NICOLAITANS (N^Aai™'). This word 
occurs twice in the New Testament (Rev. ii. 6, 
15). In the former passage the conduct of the 
Nicolaitans, t a epya re or NiKoActircvv, is con- 
demned ; in the latter, the angel of the church in 
Pergamus is censured because certain members 
of his church held their doctrine, tt)v bibaxw 
NiKoXaCroov. Irenseus, the earliest Christian 
author who mentions them, says simply {Con- 
tra Hceres ., i. 26), 6 It very clearly appears, 
from the Apocalypse, that the Nicolaitans held 
fornication, and the eating of idol-sacrifices, to 
be things indifferent, and therefore permitted to 
Christians.’ In short, Irenaeus evidently knew 
nothing of the Nicolaitans, except what he 
gathered from the text of the Apocalypse ; as, in- 
deed, the concluding words of his short notice 
suggest : 6 Quapropter dixit et de iis sermo : Sed 
hoc babes quod odisti opera Nicolaitarum, quae et 
ego odi unless it be his statement that Nicolas, 
one of the seven deacons (Acts v.), was the founder 
of the sect. The practices of these heretics were 
the more reprehensible, as being not only opposed 
to the whole spirit and morality of the Gospel, 
but a violation of an express decree of the Apos- 
tles and Elders, issued in relation to this matter 
(Acts xv.). As time rolled on, however, the in- 
formation regarding Nicolas and his proceedings 
seems continually to have increased, till Epiplia- 
nius, at length, furnishes us with a full-blown 
account of the manner in which the proselyte of 
Antioch founded the sect which was supposed to 
bear his name. Nicolas, such is the story of 
Epiphanius ( Advers . Hceres. i. 25, p. 76, edit. 
Petav.), had a beautiful wife, and, following 


the counsels of perfection, he separated himself 
from her; but not being able to persevere in his 
resolution, he returned to her again (as a dog 
to his vomit, ods kvcvv iirl rby tbiov tptTov ) ; and 
not only so, but justified his conduct by licen- 
tious principles, which laid the foundation of the 
sect of the Nicolaitans. 

Against this account (in which Tertullian, 
Hilary, Gregory of Nyssa, and several other 
fathers, substantially concur) we may object — (1) 
That the custom of men putting away their wives 
for the attainment of a supposed higher sanctity 
evidently belongs to a later period, when the 
monastic ideas produced these and similar prac- 
tices. Such an occurrence was natural enough 
in the age of Clement of Alexandria and of Ter- 
tullian — that is, towards the conclusion of the 
second century ; but we cannot believe it could 
have happened in the Apostolic age. (2) It is not 
conceivable that his taking back his wife, even if 
he had, on those grounds, separated himself from 
her, would then be regarded as an immorality, 
much less as an enormous crime, especially con- 
sidering what St. Paul had said on the subject 
(1 Cor. vii. 3-6). (3) Epiphanius, after stating 

that Nicolas lapsed into the greatest enormities, 
informs us that all the Gnostics derived their 
origin from him ; a statement which throws an 
air of ridicule over all he has told us on this 
subject, and proves how little his authority in 
the matter is worth, 

Clement of Alexandria has preserved a dif- 
ferent version of the story {Strom* iii. 4, p. 
522, edit. Potter), which Eusebius copies from 
him {Hist. Eccles ., iii. 29), and which is repeated 
by Augustine and other ancient writers. ‘ The 
apostles,’ they say, ‘reprehended Nicolas for jea- 
lousy of his wife, who was beautiful ; where- 
upon Nicolas produced her, and said, Any one 
might marry her who pleased. In this affair the 
deacon let fall the expression, on TvapaxP'h (Ta(T Qai 
rfj aapul 5e?, “ that we should abuse the tlesh 
which, though employed in a good sense by him, 
was perverted to a bad one by those who would 
gain to ‘their licentiousness the sanction of a re- 
spectable name, and who from hence styled them- 
selves Nicolatains.’ Who can believe that a sect 
should take its rise and its name from a casual 
expression by a man whose obvious sense and 
whose conduct were opposed to the peculiarities of 
the sect? Neither can we think the conjecture 
of Grotius {Annot. in Apocalyps ., ii. 6) at all 
probable : ‘ Milii veterum testimonia conferenti, 
media placet sententia, quae haec est : Nicolaum 
accusatum £ 'rjXoTVTrlas , quod, uxorem pulchram 
liabens, usitata ilia inter Christianos utriusque 
sexus pacis oscula non satis ferret, in contrarium 
cucurrisse, et exemplo Laconum ac Catonis uxoris 
suae usuram permisisse aliis, plane quasi in eo 
quod marito et uxore volentibus fieret non pecca- 
retur, &c/ For it is hard to conceive that a 
custom which was universal could excite any 
jealousy ; and yet more so that a man imbued 
with the doctrines of the Apostles, as Nicolas was, 
should seek to turn aside their displeasure by 
imitating the matrimonial enormities of Spartans 
or ol* Cato. 

It is evident from the fathers, that the Nicolai- 
tans with whom they were acquainted were 
Gnostics; since they impute to them the distinctive 
tenets and practices of the Gnostics. But in the 
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short allusion in Rev. ii. 6, 15, there is nothing 
to identify the tenets or conduct alluded to with 
Gnosticism, even supposing that Gnosticism, pro- 
perly so called, existed in the Apostolic age, which, 
to say the least, has not been proved to be the case. 
So that the conjecture mentioned by Mosheim, 
and which Tertullian appears to favour, may be 
regarded as probable, that the Nicolaitans men- 
tioned in Revelation had erroneously been con- 
founded with a - party of Gnostics formed at a later 
period by one Nicolas. 

The ingenious conjecture of Michaelis is worthy 
of consideration, who supposes that by Nicolai- 
tans (Rev. ii. 6, 15) the same class of persons is 
intended whom St. Peter (2 Ep. ii. 15) describes 
as QaKoXovQ’haavTts rij 65 u> rod BaAadp,folloivcrs 
of the way of Balaam ; and that their name, 
Nicolaitans, is merely a Greek translation of 
their Hebrew designation, the noun Ni/roAaos (from 

Kiicaco and Aao?) being a literal version of 
that is, Dy The custom of translating 

names, which prevailed so extensively in modem 
Europe, was undoubtedly practised also among 
the Jews, as the example in Acts ix. 36 (to which 
others might be added) shows. Accordingly, the 
Arabic version, published by Erpenius, renders 
the words ra tpya t oov NiKoXaircvv, the works 
of the Shuaibitcs , the Arabic Shuaib being ap- 
parently the name for Balaam. The only ob- 
jection which occurs to us against this very 
ingenious and probable supposition, arises from 
the circumstance that, in the passage, Rev. ii. 14, 
15, both ‘ they that hold the doctrine of Balaam,’ 
and ‘ the Nicolaitans/ are specified, and are 
distinguished from each other: c So hast thou 
also,’ outcos k'xtis /cat erv, the Nicolaitans, as 
well as the Balaamites, mentioned in the previous 
verse. So that whatever general agreement there 
might be between those two classes of heretics — 
and their collocation in the passage before us 
seems to imply that there was such agreement — 
it appears equally evident that some distinction 
also must have separated them the one from the 
other. — R. L. 

NICOLAS (Nf/cJAaos), a proselyte of Antioch, 
and one of the seven deacons (Acts vi. 5). No- 
thing further is known of him ; but a large body 
of unsafe tradition has been connected with his 
name, under the supposition that he was the 
founder of the heresy of the Nicolaitans, stigma- 
tised in Rev. ii. 6, 15. (See the preceding article.) 

NICOPOLIS (Nt/ctbroAis), a city of Thrace, 
now Nicopi, on the river Nossus, now Karasou, 
which was here the boundary between Thrace and 
Macedonia ; and hence the city is sometimes 
reckoned as belonging to the latter. In Titus iii. 
15, Paul expresses an intention to winter at Ni- 
copolis, and invites Titus, then in Crete, to join 
him there. 

NIGER [Simon]. 

NIGHT. The general division of the night 
among the Hebrews has been described under 
Day ; and it only remains to indicate a few 
marked applications of the word. The term of 
human life is usually called a day in Scripture; 
hut in one passage it is called night , to he followed 
soon by day, ‘the day is at hand’ (Rom. viii. 

1 12). Being a time of darkness, the image and 
shadow of death, in which the beasts of prey go 
forth to devour, it was made a symbol of a season 




of adversity and trouble, in which men prey upon 
each other, and the strong tyrannize over the weak 
(Isa. xxi. 12; Zech. xiv. 6, 7; comp. Rev. xxi. 
23; xxii. 5). Hence continued day, or the ab- 
sence of night, implies a constant state of quiet 
and happiness, undisturbed by tiie vicissitudes of 
peace and war. Night is also put, as in our own 
language, for a time of ignorance and helplessness 
(Mic. iii. 6). In John ix. 4 night represents 
death, a necessary result of the correlative usage 
which makes life a day. 

NIGHTHAWK. [Taciimas.] 

NILE [Egypt]. 

NIMRA [Beth-Nimra]. 

NIMROD tTlD3$ Sept. Ne0pco5; Josephus 
Ne/3pa>57?$), a son of Cush, the eldest son of Ham 
(Gen. x. 8-10). Five sons of Cush are enume- 
rated in verse 7 in the more usual manner of this 
chapter ; but a change of phrase introduces 
Nimrod. This difference may indicate that 
while, in relation to the other five, the names 
have a national and geographical reference, this 
appellation is exclusively personal. It is strictly 
an abstract noun, signifying contempt , rebellion , 
apostacy , impiety : but ‘it is not to be thought 
surprising, and it is a tiling which, takes place in 
all languages, that a noun which in respect of 
its form, is properly an abstract , becomes in the 
use of speech a concrete; and conversely’ (Ge- 
senius, Lehrgcbdudc , p. 483). But such con- 
cretes usually carry a strengthened idea of the 
abstract, a kind of impersonation of the quality. 
Therefore Nimrod denotes intensively, the ex- 
tremely impious rebel . Hence we conceive that 
it was not his original proper name, but was 
affixed to him afterwards, perhaps even after his 
death, as a characteristic appellative. 

No other persons connected with this work 
must be considered as answerable for the opi- 
nion which the writer of this article thinks to 
rest upon probable grounds, that the earlier part 
of the hook of Genesis consists of several in- 
dependent and complete compositions, of the 
highest antiquity and authority, marked by some 
differences of style, and having clear indications 
of commencement in each instance. If this 
supposition be admitted, a reason presents itself 
for the citation of a proverbial phrase in cli. x. 9. 
The single instance of minute circumstantiality, 
in so brief a relation, seems to imply that the 
writer lived near the age of Nimrod, while his 
history was still a matter of traditional noto- 
riety, and the comparison of any hero with him 
was a familiar form of speech. It is also sup- 
posed that those, not fragments, but complete, 
though short and separate compositions (of which 
eight or more are hypothetically enumerated in 
J. Pye Smith’s Scripture and Geology , p. 202), 
were, under Divine authority, prefixed by Moses 
to his own history. Their series has a continuity 
generally, but not rigorously exact. If we place 
ourselves in such a point of time, suppose the age 
succeeding Nimrod, which might be the third 
century after the Deluge, we may see how na- 
turally the origination of a common phrase would 
rise in the writer’s mind; and that a motive of 
usefulness would be suggested with it. But both 
these ideas involve that of nearness to the time; 
a period in which the country traditions were 
yet fresh, and an elucidation of them would lie 
acceptable and consonant to general feeling. An 
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apparently just reason thus accrues for the inser- 
tion of this little and insulated portion of personal 
history in the midst of a tablet of the descent of 
nations. A close translation of the whole passage 
is this : ‘ And Cush begat Nimrod : he began 

[hr\n opened a course of action, led the way] to 

being a hero in the earth [or in the land] : he 
was a hero at the chase in the presence of Jehovah ; 
on which account the saying is, Like Nimrod, 
the hero of the chase, in the presence of Jehovah. 
And the chief [city] of his dominion was Babel ; 
and [he founded] Ezek and Akkad, and Kalneh, 
in the land of Shinar.’ 

The common rendering, ‘ a mighty hunter/ is 
doubtless equivalent to this literal translation. 
The adjunct, 6 in the presence of Jehovah,’ occurs 
many times in the Hebrew Scriptures, and it 
generally conveys the idea of favour and appro- 
bation, as we in our language employ the word 
countenance . Hence some have supposed that 
here the expression is used in a good sense, and 
denotes that, by the special aid and blessing of 
God's providence, the bravery and skill of this 
hero were remarkably successful, in attacking and 
destroying the ferocious animals which had 
greatly multiplied. The Jewish commentator 
Abarbanel, with other Rabbinical writers, ‘ in- 
terpret those words favourably, saying that 
Nimrod was qualified by a peculiar dexterity 
and strength for the chace, and that he offered to 
God [portions] of the prey that he took ; and 
several of the moderns are of opinion that this 
passage is not to be understood of his tyrannical 
oppressions, or of hunting of men, but of beasts ’ 
(. Ancient Univ. Hist ., vol. i. p. 276, oct. ed.). 
Hence they have contended that we have no 
reason for regarding Nimrod as any other than a 
benefactor to his country, and, in that view, a 
man acceptable and well-pleasing to Jehovah. 

But the general opinion is, that no moral ap- 
probation is implied, but only that, by his ex- 
traordinary possession of prowess, the gift of God, 
as is every natural talent, he became thus distin- 
guished in clearing the country of wild beasts ; 
and that these exploits led him to make aggressions 
upon men. Interpreters, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, from the Septuagint and the Targums down 
to our own times, understand the whole case thus : 
that Nimrod was a man of vast bodily strength, 
and eminent for courage and skill in the arts of 
hunting down and - capturing or killing the 
dangerous animals, which probably were both 
very numerous, and frequently of enormous size ; 
that, by these recommendations, he made himself 
the favourite of bold and enterprising young men, 
who readily joined his hunting-expeditions; that 
hence he took encouragement to break the pa- 
triarchal union of venerable and peaceful subor- 
dination, to set himself up as a military chieftain, 
assailing and subduing men, training his ad- 
herents into formidable troops, by their aid sub- 
duing the inhabitants of Shinar and its neigh- 
bouring districts; and that, for consolidating and 
retaining his power, now become a despotism, he 
employed his subjects in building forts, which 
became towns and cities, that which was after- 
wards called Babel being the principal. Com- 
bining this with the contents of chapter xi., we 
infer that Nimrod either was an original party in 
the daring impiety of building the tower, or sub- 


sequently joined himself to those who had begun 
it. The former fact is positively affirmed by 
Josephus ; but it is not probable that he could 
have any other evidence than that of the general 
interpretation of his countrymen. The late Mr. 
Rich, not thirty years ago, in the extensive plain 
where lie buried the ruins of Babylon, discovered 
the very remarkable mound with remains of build- 
ings on its summit (of which see the figure in the 
article Babel, vol. i. p.267, of this work), which 
even now bears the name of Birs Nimrod: and this 
may well be regarded as some confirmation of the 
common opinion. The precise meaning of the 
word Birs is said to be unknown ; which seems to 
be a proof of high antiquity. There is only one 
other passage of the Old Testament in which 
Nimrod is mentioned, Micah v. 6, 6 the land of 
Nimrod.’ But it is not quite indubitable that 
these words refer to Babylon, though they may 
very properly be so construed ; for it is possible, 
and agreeable to frequent usage, to take them as 
put in apposition with the preceding object of the 
action, ‘ the land of Assyria.’ The repetition of 
the demonstrative particle HX adds something to 
the former of the two constructions, yet not de- 
cisively. 

The two different translations of verse 11 have 
been stated and explained in the article Assyria, 
vol. i. p. 246. The translation there preferred, and 
which Bochart and many other high authorities 
have sanctioned, is, 4 From that land he [Nimrod] 
went forth to Asshur, and builded Nineveh and 
Rehoboth city, and Calah, and Resen between 
Nineveh and Calah, that the great city.’ As 
of the three last-named places we can find 
scarcely a vestige, or rather none at all, in the 
Scriptures or in profane authors, we seem to have 
here a proof of an antiquity far higher than the 
age of Moses — thus strengthening the idea of a 
collection, above mentioned. The annexed clause, 
‘ That [or this] the great city ’ (we decline sup- 
plying the verb is or teas, as we can have no 
authority for determining the tense) is most 
evidently, according to the use of the pronoun, to 
be referred to Resen, and not, as some have sup- 
posed, to the remoter object, Nineveh. 

The writer of this article must acknowledge 
that he thinks the other rendering, taking Asshur 
for the name of the son of Shem (verse 22), is 
the more probable. His reasons are, (1.) The 
internal probability as arising from a remark 
made in the beginning of this article, that the 
whole chapter carries in itself moral evidence of 
having been written while many of the facts re- 
mained in the traditional memory of tribes and 
nations : thus this passage would give authentic 
confirmation to a matter of current belief. 
(2.) Had Asshur not been the nominative to the 
verb, but the name of the country, propriety 
would have required a preposition separate or 
prefixed, or the J1 directive or local to be sub- 
joined ; as we find it in ch. xxv. 18 — ‘ in the 
going [?. e. on the road] to Asshur/ Asshurah 
(see ample and elucidatory proof of this usage in 
Ewald’s Gram., Nicholson’s transl., § 420, and in 
Nordheimer's Gram. vol. i. § 642). We are aware 
of the objection, that this He directive is sometimes 
omitted ; but, we reply, such omission is uncom- 
mon, and an instance cannot be found easily, if 
at all, of the omission when any importance 
attaches to the idea of local direction (see abund- 
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ant examples In Noldius’s Partlcul. ITcbr. p. 
217). (3.) The translation for which we plead 

is the plain and natural one, the most obvious to 
both writer and reader; whereas the other is 
artificial and obscure : which woidd not therefore 
be likely to be adopted by a writer, such as this 
is, of extreme simplicity and straightforwardness. 
(4.) All the ancient versions, except the Targum 
of Oukclos (to which unquestionably great defer- 
ence is due), adopt this construction. 

The objections to this are, (1.) That it is out 
of place, and unnatural, to bring in any mention 
of another family, and that a circumstance which 
would have found its proper position in verse 22. 
To this objection we reply, that there are two 
links of association which would dictate the an- 
ticipative mention, the idea of building towns, 
which has this only place in the whole enumera- 
tion of descents from Noah’s sons ; and the fact 
that a son of Shem, having for some reason 
(probable, though we can only conjecture it), 
settled with his tribe among the Hamites, was, 
either by prospects of superior advantage, or by 
the jealousy and annoyance of Nimrod, induced 
to colonise another district. (2.) That, thus 
taken, the proposition comes naturally as the 
correlate of verse 10 ; the one laying down the 
commencement and chief seat of Nimrod's domi- 
nion, namely, Babel and its dependencies, and 
the other subjoining a secondary and subordinate 
annexation. To this we reply, that it is quite 
hypothetical, and that the How of thought and 
connection is plain and natural upon the other 
interpretation. (3.) That, in Micah v. 6, Assyria 
is called 6 the land of Nimrod.’ The doubtful- 
ness of this interpretation we have already shown. 
(4.) The learned Mr. Bochart even claims sup- 
port from the lost writings of Ctesias, as cited by 
Diodorus the Sicilian ; and he might have added 
Justin’s Epitome of Trogus. Ctesias lived later 
than b.c. 400, and wrote histories of Assyria and 
Persia, of which some fragments, or rather ab- 
stracts, are in the collections of Photius. He pro- 
fessed to have derived his materials from ancient 
authorities in the respective countries ; but he is 
declared by his contemporary Aristotle to be un- 
worthy of any credit, by Plutarch to be fre- 
quently a liar, by AulusGellius to be a dealer in 
fables ; and he is characterised by Joseph Sca- 
liger as a petty and absurd writer, full of errors 
and direct falsehoods, and utterly worthless as an 
historical authority. Yet the utmost that can be 
derived from Ctesias is, that Ninus was the first 
king of the Assyrians, that he built Nineveh, 
calling it after his own name [suppose Nin 
Navahy ‘ town of Nin ’], and that, after his death, 
his widow, Semiramis, founded, and carried to 
a great extent of magnificence, the city of Ba- 
bylon. How precarious these premises are to 
support the conclusion, the studious reader will 
judge. 

Mr. Bryant has discussed this question at large, 
and he gives the result thus : 6 The chief objec- 
tion made by these writers [Bochart, and Hyde in 
his De Relig. Feterum Persarumy &c.] to the 
common acceptation of the passage arises from 
this, that Asshur, they say, is here mentioned out 
of his place, which is the most frivolous and ill- 
grounded allegation that could be thought of. 
Nothing is more common with the sacred writers, 
in giving a list of people, than to introduce some 


little history of particular persons, as they men- 
tion them. The person here spoken of is Nimrod, 
of the line of Ham, who is mentioned as an ex- 
traordinary character. As he trespassed upon 
Asshur, and forced him to leave the laud of Shinaar, 
his history is so blended with that of Asshur, that 
one could not be mentioned without the other. 
What is said is so far from being introduced out 
ot its place, that nothing could come in more 
naturally, or with greater propriety. It was im- 
possible to omit it without rendering the history 
defective. Nimrod was a bold and powerful 
man. He seized upon Babylon, and forced Asshur 
to leave that country ; who went out of the land, 
and built Nineveh and other cities. This is the 
amount of it : and what can be more natural and 
proper?’ (Anc. Mythol. vi. 192). 

Concerning the subsequent life of Nimrod, the 
Scriptures give not the slightest information, nor 
even ground for conjecture. But, alter seventeen 
or more centuries, a dubious and supposititious 
narrative got into credit, of which the earliest 
promoter that we know was Ctesias, but which, 
variously amplified, lias been repeated by many 
compilers of ancient history down to our own 
times. Rollin, Shuck ford, and Prideanx, seem 
to have given it a measure of credit. It is briefly 
to this effect: — Some make Nimrod to be Belus, 
and consider Nin (for os and us are only the 
Greek and Latin grammatical terminations) to 
have been his son: others identify Nimrod and 
Ninus. It is further narrated that Ninus, in con- 
federacy with Aric, an Arabian sovereign, in 
seventeen years, spread his conquests over Meso- 
potamia, Media, and a large part of Armenia 
and other countries; that he married Semiramis, 
a warlike companion and continuatrix of his con- 
quests, and the builder of Babylon ; that their 
son Ninyas succeeded, and was followed by more 
than thirty sovereigns of the same family, he and 
all the rest being effeminate voluptuaries; that 
their indolent and licentious characters trans- 
mitted nothing to posterity ; that the crown 
descended in this unworthy line one thousand 
three hundred and sixty years; that the last king 
of Assyria was Sardanapalus, proverbial for bis 
luxury and dissipation ; that bis Median viceroy, 
Arbaces, with Belesis, a priest of Babylon, re- 
belled against him, took bis capital Nineveh and 
destroyed it, according to the horrid practice of 
ancient conquerors, those pests of the earth, while 
the miserable Sardanapalus perished with his 
attendants by setting tire to his palace, in the 
ninth century before the Christian era. 

That some portion of true history lies inter- 
mingled with error or fable in this legend, espe- 
cially the concluding part of it, is probable. Mr. 
Bryant is of opinion that there are a few scattered 
notices of the Assyrians and their confederates 
and opponents in Eupolemus and other authors, 
of whom fragments are preserved by Eusebius; 
and in an obscure passage of Diodorus. To a 
part of this series, presenting a previous subjuga- 
tion of some Canaanitish, of course Ilamite 
nations, to the Assyrians, a revolt, and a reduc- 
tion to the former vassalage, Mr. Bryant thinks 
that the very remarkable passage, Gen. xiv. 1-10, 
refers ; and he supports bis argument in an able 
manner by a variety of ethnological coincidences 
{Anc. Mythol., vol. vi. pp. 195-208). But what- 
ever we know with certainty of an Assyrian 
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monarchy commences with Pul, about b.c. 7G0; 
and we have then the succession in Tiglath- 
pileser, Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Esar- 
haddon. Under this last it is probable that the 
Assyrian kingdom was absorbed by the Chaldceo- 
Babylonian. 

As a great part of the ancient mythology and 
idolatry arose from the histories of chiefs and 
sages, decorated with allegorical fables, it is by 
no means improbable that the life and actions of 
Nimrod gave occasion to stories of this kind. 
Hence, some have supposed him to have been 
signified by the Indian Bacchus, deriving that 
name from Bar-Chus , c son of Cush and, it is pro- 
bable, by the Persian giant Gibber (answering to 
the Hebrew Gibbor , 6 mighty man,’ ‘hero,’ in Gen. 
x. 8, 9) : and by the Greek Orion , whose fame 
as a c mighty hunter ’ is celebrated by Homer, in 
the Odyssey , xi. 571-4. The Persian and the 
Grecian fables are both represented by the well- 
known and magnificent constellation. — J. P. S. 

NINEVEH, meaning the dwelling of Ninus ; 
a famous city of the ancient world, capital of the 
great Assyrian empire, which stood on the eastern 
bank of the river Tigris, opposite to the present 
Mosul ; its actual site being most probably the 
same with that of Nunia and the tomb of Jonah, 
about three-fourths of a mile from the river, in the 
midst of ruins, N. Lat. 36° 20' 17"; E. L. 43° 
10' 17". The name in Hebrew is HW'3 ; in the 
Greek of the Septuagint, N ivev% N ivewq ; in ordi- 
nary Greek, N?yos ; Latin, Ninus (Joseph. Antiq. 
i. 6. 4 ; ix. 11. 3). The Bible makes the city a 
sort of colony from Babylon or Babel, Shinar [see 
Babel], stating (Gen. x. 11), ‘ out of that land 
(Babel, &c., in the land of Shinar) went forth 
Assliur and builded Nineveh.’ After this simple 
statement the sacred record is for a long time en- 
tirely silent respecting Nineveh, which, we may 
therefore presume, remained inconsiderable for 
many generations. At length, some fifteen hundred 
years after the first mention of the place, in the 
days of Jeroboam II., king of Israel (b.c. 825), 
Nineveh again enters by name on the biblical 
record, having meanwhile grown into a mighty 
power. This re-appearance of Nineveh is acci- 
dental, and shows that the Bible does not profess 
to give any orderly and systematic history of the 
world. Other countries come on the scene and 
disappear, just as the course of events in the king- 
doms of Judah and Israel seems to require or 
may chance to occasion. Nineveh is described 
in the book of Jonah as ‘ that great city,’ c an 
exceeding great city of three days' journey,’ pro- 
bably in a straight line through the place, as the 
large cities of Asia stood on a great extent of 
country, having gardens, and even fields, in the 
midst of them ; and Jonah is said to 6 enter into 
the city a day’s journey ’ (ch. iii. 4) before lie 
began to foretell its overthrow ; that is, as is most 
likely, he penetrated into the heart of the place, 
as being that which was most suitable for deliver- 
ing his burden. The magnitude of the place may 
also be gathered from what is said in the last verse 
of the book : c That great city, wherein are more 
than six score thousand persons that cannot dis- 
cern between their right hand and their left hand, 
and also much cattle ’ (grazing). The population 
of a place must have been immense in which there 
were no fewer than 120,000 children — young 


children the language employed seems to denote. 
It also appears from the same book that the state 
of society was highly complex, organized in divers 
ranks from the king and the noble to the peasant ; 
and, if we may argue from the exactness with 
which the number of children is given, we should 
be justified in asserting that the people were in an 
advanced stage of civilization, seeing that their 
social statistics were well attended to and care- 
fully preserved. Civilization, however, had brought 
luxury, and luxury corruption of morals, for ‘ their 
wickedness had gone up before God ’ (ch. i. 2). 
Yet was not their iniquity of the lowest kind, for 
the Ninevites repented at the preaching of Jonah. 
In contemplating the dim shade of this immense 
city and powerful empire, and being made sen- 
sible that our sole means of acquiring the little wo 
know about it is furnished by a few pages con- 
nected with a seer of the insignificant kingdom of 
Israel, we cannot fail to be surprised, nor to ask 
how it is that the records of Nineveh itself have 
perished, and that almost its only memorial is 
found among a petty and despised people ? If the 
memorials of those great empires of ancient days 
have perished, and we owe our knowledge of them 
mainly to the Hebrew race, why did not these 
Hebrew records perish too? That which pre^ 
served them must have been an influence no less 
potent than peculiar. The sacred writings of the 
Hebrews were carefully preserved. This answer 
is not sufficient. What nation, having records, 
did not keep them with care ? A special value 
must have been attached to the Hebrew memorials, 
otherwise so special and effectual a care would not 
have been bestowed on them. But a special value 
implies a special worth ; and we are thus led to 
recognise the peculiar character of these written 
documents, namely, that they were true and 
divine. 

A few years later we find the prophet Nahum 
entrusted with 6 the burden of Nineveh.’ From 
this book it would appear that the repentance of 
the city, if sincere, was not durable. Therefore 
was the anger of Jehovah about to fall upon it 
and make it a perpetual waste. Expressions that 
are employed tend to give a high idea of the size 
and splendour of the place : it had many strong 
holds, and many gates with bars, probably of brass - ; 
its inhabitants were c many as the locust it had 
multiplied its merchants above the stars of heaven ; 
its crowned (princes) were as the locusts, and its 
captains as the great grasshoppers (ch. iii. 12-17). 
So her wealth was prodigious : c There is none end 
of the store and glory out of all the pleasant fur- 
niture.’ The reason assigned for the destruction 
of the city shows how great was its wickedness : 

£ Out of the house of thy gods will I cut off the 
graven image and the molten image ; I will 
make thy grave; for thou art vile’ (ch. i. 14). 

6 Woe to the bloody city ! It is all full of lies 
and robbery ’ (ch. iii. 1). Shortly after (b.c. 713) 
the delivery of this prophecy Sennacherib, king of 
Assyria, having invaded Judaea, suffered a signal 
defeat by the special act of God : 6 So Sennacherib 
departed, and went and returned and dwelt at 
Nineveh ’ (2 Kings xix. 36). Very brief, however, 
was his dwelling there, for as he was worshipping 
in the house of Nisroch his god, Adrammelech 
and Sharezer, his sons, smote him with the sword ; 
and Esarhaddon, his son, reigned in his stead 
(2 Kings xix. 37). The predicted punishment of 
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the city was now approaching. Zephaniah also 
tfave his authority that it would conn* (cli. ii. 13). 
See also Isa. xiv. 21, sq. : ‘Tin* Lord will stretch 
out his hand against the north and destroy Assyria, 
and. will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like 
a wilderness.’ The language which immediately 
ensue.* goes to confirm the view which has been 
given of the commercial greatness (it was t lie 
entrepot for the trade of Eastern and Western Asia), 
the surpassing opulence, the high culture, the 
immense* population, and the deep criminality of 
tin* city of Nineveh. For the account of the de- 
struction of the city we in n look beyond the 
Bible documents ; hut a description of what the 
place was before its overthrow, conceived in the 


finest style of Eastern poetry, and adorned with 
the most splendid imagery — a d*»cn| t ion which 
exhibits in tie* most striking and inter* sting mai - 
Iter the great ne>s of its dominion and ti e grander 
of its state — may be found in K/ekiel \\\ . 

1 i>e scattered notices of Nin**viJi f ui-d in \ *• »- 
f ine authors agree substantially w itli t> S r p- 
tnral account. 3 he p ira***, * tl it great ct\ 
(.lonali i. 2 . which seems in th* Bible to U* r*n- 
j»lov«*l as its customary ap|*dlati(.n, is t nd 
applied to Nineveh Xu'us fiiyaArj in a 
fragment preserved by Diodorus Si-*. ii. 2 > ; 
tli.it the epithet Mould ap|n*ar t«> In* o e hv Vlldrli 
the city was ordinarily ami generally clean* 
terizisl. It s gr* allies vva* such that it u an dein- 
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minded the (ir«*af.’ What, however, is most 
iniftortaiit and intemtmg is the agreement in no 
nuiiiite a part icnlar o! the *» icpsl and tin* prolan** 
authorities. From Strabo (xvi, p. 737 . the plan* 
up|M*<ir* t«i hive !x**-ii much gr«*at«*r than even 
Ifahy hui ; and from Diodonu Sic. (n. 3 , that it 
n i* a • 1 1 red 1 *st) stadia m t* i r«* 1 1 ii i f* r« , nce, having \ cry 
high and broad walls, which, aided by the river, 
rendered it impregnable. Ibis *if*t y v% as, hmvcv **r, 
nierclv im igm iry. S,mUn ijahn, vv ho luid i full 
"hare if th** v i< <** ol his snbjerts, endup 1 in the 
.ightl, century l**|nre ( ’hrist n siege of tlue** yean 
duration at f l#e hands of tie* M * *b*s, i nn 1 *t \ rl *i * * , 
vv dm h !*•*! to the nv er throw of th** * it y i | )j*«|, S|» 
ii. 2t> . 1 i< 1 1 •<) 1 irge ami so |mwerful a capital 
Was not ** i s 1 1 \ d«*str>)e«l. Nineveh w is tl * ■« it i f 
an \sa> i bin k ngdoiu till the ) ear h.i . el »-i 

it was taken by NaUijmbissur of HihyUe*, ami 
( yuvires, king of tin* .M*dct, winch led t » tl « 
destruction ol the \ssynan kingdom Ihr *1 i 
lth») N unwell llonrished no more StraL) \ r i 
p. 7.17) repre * nts it as l\ m ; w iste , th.och ui toe 
turn’s n| the Roman ernprrnrs sem# nun i»* of it 
si’ciu to have surv i v **l , as a 4 \ m#\ r i th# i'lfri* 


is mentiaiid in Tacitus ( Ifu \i 1 

is « liar ictcri/i d u a r*» *(> 1 ►***, or f*a\ fw» 1 *• 1 1 + 
scum* sin ill f rtilic itii u r it - I out < t t* * noi - f 
tin* c i * \ for | rt-tlatorv j urj®*** s tnrtb i * t 
kilo! was ton nd t • *« m it a 1 1 trr j * * i -<*!, ^ ■ * * * •!« 

thirteeui ii t • 1 1 1 1 1 r \ \Uiltar** Ms lh*t /%«**«* 
p KM , H irhebi <us, ('\r ■». p I I h A *• m * 
t it ii i of i * . *P /fa* i t .* r. 

1 f i * t n 1 1 1 - a i § i v * i I • v I !• s • 1 1 • 1 1 V i i 

its founder's ntin* w as N ic*s , % m > 

Biblical hI'i^iimi t, w 1* r4i ** th*t p— oi| 
built I • \ \ s*-ni, a I el n*-*v le t% * b *>( »•«■* f •* 
n I* j* t t m-i i f t ' | » i • i -s' mn er » i • t 1 * 

( i r< • ^ « m I I- *, of ii.o.t,| fs 

fi o 1 ii to- 1 . i . i •» , '**.■'# I#**r 

Tin | * O' P til • |M* I top Sr * r 4#! If •ft frit J 
f» -s, t II o 1st U| W ' A **• 

wall -I . it t * - i* 1 v t* • * r 

to tl .. in | M « ■ .* - • • • ' >•■«!. * 

1 M&jp 0mrnm Hi eiaalnit|| 4^| wvt, ^«ap 
wi l(l jfUj.lt 4 l<-ly -n*> t 1 

Unit 

J I sb I -'I’M 1 -HO • III* t*- s*ff '• -Ml |^« 

erv-d ill i t oo * . t |*4>i ' -m •- *. , 
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far back in antiquity this building runs, it is now 
impossible to say. The tomb stands on a hill, 
and is covered by a mosque which is held in great 
veneration. Bricks, partly whole, partly in frag- 
ments, and pieces of gypsum with inscriptions in 
the arrow-head character, are found from time to 
time. Landseer, in his Sabcean Researches , gives 
an engraving of cylinders dug up at Nineveh, 
which he states to be numerous in the East, and 
supposes to have been employed as signets : they 
are of jasper, chalcedony, and jade, and bear astro- 
nomical emblems, the graving of which, especially 
considering the hardness of the materials, shows a 
high state of art. 

Mosul, with which Nineveh is commonly iden- 
tified, stands on the opposite, or western bank of 
the Tigris, and lies so near the river that its streets 
are often flooded — a circumstance which calls to 
mind some of the terms employed by the pro- 
phetic writers before referred to. This place, like 
its great prototype, carries on a trade (though to 
a small extent) between the East and the West. 
The climate is stated to be very healthy ; the 
average temperature of summer not exceeding 
66° Fahr. ; but in spring, during the floods, 
epidemics are common, though not fatal. 

See Niebuhr, Reiseb. ii. 353, 368 ; Ives, Voyage, 
p. 327, seq. ; Rosenmiiller, Alierth . i. 2,116; 
Bruns, Erdbeschreibung , ii. 1, 199, sq. ; Mannert, 
v. 440, sq. ; Kinneir's Persia, 256-9 ; Olivier, 
Voyage en Turquie , iv. 265 ; Ainsworth's Assyria, 
p. 256. — J. R. B. 

NISAN (|D'3), the first month of the Hebrew 
civil year. The name, if Semitic, might be 
traced to netz, 6 a flower, 5 and would hence 
mean ‘ flower-month,’ like the Floreal of repub- 
lican France. As, however, this is a later name, 
posterior to the Captivity (Neh. ii. 1 ; Esther iii. 7), 
of the month which was originally called 
Abib, Gesenius is inclined to follow Benfey in seek- 
ing a Persian origin for the word, and finds it in the 
Zend Navapan. i new day,’ made up of nav, ‘new/ 
and apan, equivalent to the Sanscrit ahan , 6 day.’ 
Abib, by which name this month is called in the 
Pentateuch (Exod. xiii. 4; xxiii. 15 ; Deut. xvi. 1), 
means an ear of grain, a green ear ; and hence 
‘ the month Abib/ is ‘ the month of green ears.’ 
It thus denoted the condition of the barley in the 
climate of Egypt and Palestine in this month. 
Nisan, otherwise Abib, began with the new moon 
of April, or according to the Rabbins, of March 
[Month]. 

NISROCH ; Sept. Mcurapax), an idol 

of the Ninevites (2 Kings xix. 37 ; Isa. xxxvii. 
38). The word is now usually supposed to mean 

i great eagle,* from Arab^j, eagle , and the 

syllable och , ach, which in Persian is intensitive. 
This bird was held in peculiar veneration by the 
ancient Persians; and was likewise worshipped 
by the Arabs before the time of Mohammed. 
(Jurieu, Hist . des Dogmes , iv. 4, ch. 1 1 ; Creuzer, 
Symbolik, i. 723 ; Gesen. Thesaur . p. 892, where 
also may be seen several derivations proposed by 
Bolden from the Sanscrit and Zend). 

NITRE. [Neter.] 

NO, or NO-AMMON [Thebes]. 

NOAH, the second father of the human race, 
was the son of the second Lamech, the grandson of 


Methuselah, and the tenth in descent from Adam. 
Methuselah, who died at the age of 969, was the 
longest lived of the patriarchs, and probably of 
all mankind. The genealogy is in the line of 
Seth, who is distinguished in the history (Gen. iv. 
26) by an interposed observation, that in or about 
his 105th year ‘a beginning was made for calling 
by the name of Jehovah / or ‘a beginning was 
made for calling upon the name of Jehovah / or 
‘ profanation was committed for calling the name 
of Jehovah/ i. e . applying the divine name to 
other objects. This diversity of renderings may 
seem very extraordinary; but it is to be consi- 
dered — (1), that the parenthetic character of the 
sentence and its extreme brevity preclude our 
receiving aid, except inferentially, from the con- 
nection ; (2), that the verb ^>n appears not merely 
to diverge from one primary meaning into several 
significations, differing from each other, yet ca- 
pable of being derived, in different lines of asso- 
ciated thought, from the primary (which is very 
much the case in the Hebrew and its allied lan- 
guages) ; but that it belongs to the class of words, 
instances of which are probably to be found in 
all languages, alike in sound or in spelling, or 
even in both, but most widely different in mean- 
ing, and often in derivation, and therefore each 
entitled to be considered as a separate verb, 
having grown from a different radical, probably 
lost. Dr. Julius Furst, in his very judicious and 
philosophical Lexicography, incorporated in his 
edition of Buxtorf ’s Concordance (Leipzig, 1840), 

makes of ^>17 four independent verbs, having the 
several meanings of — to pierce, to turn an object 
from a holy use to something wicked, to begin, 
and to whirl round. The question here lies be- 
tween the second and the third of these senses. 
(3) That the frequent Hebrew phrase to call, 

connected by a preposition, especially ^ for 
with the noun tor name , sometimes signifies to 
apply a name to an object merely, and sometimes 
to do so as an act of religious homage. 

Thus the English reader sees the grounds of 
the difficulty; and so great is that difficulty on 
every side as to have compelled the illustrious 
Hebraist John Drusius to say, c Long has this 
passage kept me on the rack, and so it does still / 
and, after an able investigation, he concludes, yet 
not confidently, in favour of that sense which we 
have put the second. The earliest interpretation, 
that of the Septuagint, seems to have been formed 
upon a wrong reading, and few or none regard it 
as entitled to acceptance. The next in antiquity 
is the Targum (Chaldee Paraphrase) of Onkelos, 
attributed to the first century of the Christian 
era ; it gives the passage, ‘ Thus, in his days, the 
sons of men set aside earnest supplication in the 
name of Jeja.’ The Syriac has, ‘ Then he began 
to call upon the name of the Lord.’ The Latin 
of Jerome is the same, both making Enos the agent 
of the verb. But St. Jerome, in his Qucestiones 
in Genesim, gives this translation and remark : 
c u Then was the beginning of calling upon the 
name of the Lord yet many of the Hebrews 
prefer a different meaning — that then first idols 
were fabricated in the name of the Lord and in 
his likeness/ 

Of these interpretations we own that the first 
most commends itself to our judgment ; yielding 
the sense that, in consequence of the awful in- 
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crease of wickedness, the true worshippers of God 
then began to be distinguished by the appellation 
sons of God. Thus the clause stands in an 
illustrative connection with its proper sequel, 
Gen. vi. 1 ; for ch. v. is an insulated part, which, 
in the modern way of composition, would be a 
genealogical table. This was the interpretation 
of Aquila in the second century; it is intimated 
in the margin of our common version, and is 
adopted by Piscator in both his Latin and his 
German versions ; by Diodati in his Italian, by 
Haekspan, by Leclerc (1696), by Bishop Patrick, 
by Wells (1724). by Dereser (in Brentano’s 
Bible, 1820), by Romanus Teller (1749), by 
Boothroyd, by Leander van Ess, and no doubt 
by many others. Dereser’s note deserves to be 
cited : ‘ Some pious families began to call them- 
selves so?is (in the Hebrew idiom equivalent to 
disciples, learners) of God , in order to distinguish 
themselves from the so7is of me7i, those who dis- 
regarded the instructions of divine authority, and 
gave themselves up to wickedness/ Wells’s 
paraphrase is also excellent. Shuckford gives 
his sanction to this interpretation. Yet the second 
has great weight of both reason and authority in 
its favour, and probably the majority of expositors 
have sanctioned it. None have expressed it better 
than Bishop Alleigh, in the Bishops' Bible (1568) : 
‘ Then began men to make invocation in the name 
of the Lord.’ It possesses a strong recommenda- 
tion in that the most usual signification of to call 
up07i in the r aame of the Lord , in the Old Tes- 
tament, is to perform a solemn act of worship. 
i Moses is presenting to us the piety of one family 
which worshipped God in purity and holiness 
when religion was almost universally corrupted 
and collapsed * (Calvin). 6 Religious worship be- 
gan to be celebrated with greater life and energy, 
and more publicly, than had before been’ (Jas. 
Cappell, Willett, &c.). 

The third interpretation, first found in Onkelos, 
and apparently implied in the A7itiquities of 
Josephus, was maintained by Maimonides, Jarchi, 
and other Jewish interpreters, and adopted by 
our illustrious Selden, and by Antony van Dale. 
But it can scarcely be made to harmonize with 
the prefix p before the second verb, which, it is 
observed by Theodore Haekspan (whose eminence 
in the niceties of Hebrew. and all other Shemitic 
literature was considered as without a parallel in 
the former half of the seventeenth century), de- 
termines the sense of the antecedent verb to the 
idea of beginning. 

The father of Noah must not be confounded 
with the Lamech who was the fourth in descent 
from Cain. There is another instance of the 
same name in each line, Enoch ; but the periods 
of each of the two couples must have been very 
different, though we cannot exactly compare 
them, for the history does not give the years of 
life in the line of Cain. The two Lameclis, how- 
ever, have one remarkable circumstance in com- 
mon ; to each of them a fragment of inartificial 
poetry is attached as his own composition. That 
of the Cain i tic Lamech is in Gen. iv. 23, 24. 
That of the Sethite now comes before us in ch. v. 
28, 29 : — c Lamech lived 182 years, and then 
begat a son, and he called his name Noaii. 
saying, 

This shall comfort us 

From our labour, 


And from the sorrowful toils of our hands ; 

From the ground, 

Which Jehovah hath cursed/ 

The allusion is undoubtedly to the penal conse- 
quences of the fall in earthly toils and sufferings, 
and to the hope of a Deliverer excited by the 
promise made to Eve. That this expectation was 
grounded upon a divine communication we infer 
from the importance attached to it, and the con- 
fidence of its expression. See this subject well 
argued in Bishop Sherlock’s Use and hite 7 it of 
I*7'opliecy , Disc. iv. 

That the conduct of Noah corresponded to the 
faith and hope of his father we have no reason to 
doubt. The brevity of the history satisfies not 
human curiosity. He was born six hundred years 
before the Deluge. We may reasonably suppose 
that through that period he maintained the cha- 
racter given of him : — ‘ Noah found favour in 
the eyes of the Lord. Noah was a just man, and 
perfect in his generations. Noah walked with 
God ’ (ch. vi. 8, 9). These words declare his 
piety, sincerity, and integrity, that he maintained 
habitual communion with the Father of Mercies, 
by the exercises of devotion, and that he was an 
inspired instrument of conveying the will of God 
to mankind. The wickedness of the human race 
had long called upon the wisdom and justice 
of God for some signal display of his displeasure, 
as a measure of righteous government and an 
example to future ages. For a long time, pro- 
bably many centuries, the better part of men, the 
descendants of Seth, had kept themselves from 
society with the families of the Cainite race. 
The former class had become designated as ‘ the 
sons of God,’ faithful and obedient : the latter 
were called by a term evidently designed to form 
an appellation of the contrary import , 6 daughters 
of men,’ of impious and licentious men. These 
women possessed beauty and blandishments, by 
which they won the affections of unwary men, 
and intermarriages upon a great scale took place. 
As is usual in such alliances, the worse part 
gained the ascendancy. The offspring became 
more depraved than the parents, and a universal 
corruption of minds and morals took place. 
Many of them became ‘ giants, the mighty men 

of old, men of renown ’ (Q^ nepMlhn) 
apostates (as the word implies), heroes, warriors, 
plunderers, ‘ filling the earth with violence.’ God 
mercifully afibrded a respite of one hundred and 
twenty years (ch. vi. 3 ; 1 Pet. iii. 20 ; 2 Pet. ii. 
5), during which Noah sought to work salutary 
impressions upon their minds, and to bring them 
to repentance. Thus he was 6 a preacher of 
righteousness,’ exercising faith in the testimony 
of God, moved with holy reverence, obeying the 
divine commands, and, by the contrast of his 
conduct, condemning the world (Ileb. xi. 7) : 
and probably he had during a long previous 
period laboured in that benevolent and pious 
work. 

At last the threatening was fulfilled. All 
human kind perished in the waters, except this 
eminently favoured and righteous man, with his 
three sons (born about a hundred years before) 
and tbe four wives [i> KLUO l«]. 

At the appointed time this terrible state of the 
earth ceased, and a new surface was disclosed for 
the occupation and industry of the delivered 
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family. In some places that surface would be 
washed bare to the naked rock, in others sand 
would be deposited, which would be long uncul- 
tivable ; but by far the larger portion would be 
covered with rich soil. With agriculture and its 
allied arts the antediluvians must have been well 
acquainted [Adam]. The four men, in the vigour 
of their mental faculties and bodily strength, ac- 
cording to the then existing scale of human life, 
would be at no loss for the profitable application 
of their powers. Immediately after the desolating 
judgment the merciful Jehovah gave intimations 
of his acceptance of the sacrifice and thanks- 
givings of Noah and his family, and of his gra- 
cious purposes revealed in the form of a solemn 
covenant for the continual benefit of them and 
their posterity. The beautiful phenomenon of 
the rainbow was put to a new and significant use. 
As infallibly certain as is the production of a 
rainbow under certain conditions of the atmo- 
sphere, so certain and sure of fulfilment are the 
promises of Jehovah. The act of grace is an- 
nounced in the condescending language which 
was best adapted to the earliest condition of 
human thought [Anthropomorphism]. ‘ The 
Lord smelled a sweet odour; and the Lord said 
to his heart, 1 will not add to inflict a malediction 
further upon the ground on account of man’ (Gen. 
viii. 21). 6 That old curse,’ says Bishop Sherlock, 
‘ was fully executed and accomplished in the 
flood. In consequence of which discharge from 
the curse a new blessing is immediately pro- 
nounced upon the earth' (Use and Int . p. 89). 
Noah and his children would labour the more 
assiduously from the consolation and hope thus 
inspired. Accordingly, in a subsequent part of 
the narrative, we read, 6 And Noah began, a man 
of the ground’ (ch. ix. 20), i. e . set diligently to 
his welcome labour, the sorrow being mitigated, 
the prospect encouraging, and the assurance of 
success given by divine promise. The simple 
phrase comprehends the continuity of action, the 
formation and prosecution of habit. It is added, 
6 And he planted a vineyard.’ Dr. Dereser thinks 
that the two members of the sentence should be 
connected, producing this translation, c And Noah, 
in his field-work, commenced the 'planting of a 
vineyard.’ The narrative makes it evident that 
the occurrence next mentioned, the invention of 
wine-making, must have been some years after 
the cessation of the flood ; for not Ham himself, 
but Canaan his son, is the first and emphatic ob- 
ject of the prophetic curse. We cannot with 
reason assume less than fifteen or eighteen years. 
We are thus led to the idea that agricultural 
processes were improved, and produce augmented 
in variety and in quality. The vine had existed 
before the flood, and Noah could not be unac- 
quainted with it ; but not till now had grapes 
been grown of such size, sweetness, and abun- 
dance of juice, as to strike out the thought of 
expressing that juice, and reserving it in a vessel 
for future use. Noah, we think it probable, knew 
not that, in a few days, it would ferment and ac- 
quire new and surprising properties. Innocently 
and without suspicion he drank of the alluring 
beverage, as if it had been water from the spring. 
The consequence is recorded in the characteristic 
simplicity of style which affirms neither censure 
nor apology. We regard that consequence as 
not a sinful intoxication, both from what was 


probably the occasional cause, and from the im- 
mediate agency of the Spirit of God in communi- 
cating prophecy. The latter, indeed, is not an 
impregnable ground ; for bad men might receive 
gifts of inspiration, as Balaam and Judas; but 
Noah was eminently a righteous and perfect 
man, and it is inconceivable that a miraculous 
influence of God should be granted in immediate 
contiguity with a sinful action. 

That prophetic denunciation is the last recorded 
fact of the life of Noah, though he lived through 
the subsequent period of 350 years. It is a pro- 
phecy of the most remarkable character, having 
been delivered in the infancy of mankind ; in its 
undeniable fulfilment reaching through more 
than 4000 years down to our own time ; and 
being even now in a visible course of fulfilment. 
It seems more strictly correct in philology, and 
more in accordance with fact, to render it as a 
prophecy, than as precatory of malediction and 
blessing. We give it in the closest version. 

‘ Accursed Canaan ! 

A slave of slaves he will be to his brethren. 

Blessed Jehovah, God of Shern ! 

And Canaan will be slave to him. 

God will make Japheth to spread abroad, 

And he will inhabit the tents of Shem, 

And Canaan will be slave to him.’ 

The first part of this prediction implies that, in 
some way, the conduct of Canaan was more of- 
fensive than even that of his father Ham. The 
English reader will perceive the peculiar allusion 
or alliteration of the third member, when he is in- 
formed that the name Japheth comes from a verb, 
the radical idea of which is opening, widening , 
expansion . In two ways one might imitate it ; by 
translating both the words, or by coining a verb ; 
thus, 1, God will enlarge the enlarger; or, 2, 
God will japhethize Japheth. The whole para- 
graph, short as it is, contains a germ which, like 
the acorn to the oak, comprehends the spirit of 
the respective histories of the three great branches 
of mankind. The next chapter presents to us 
the incipient unfolding of the prophecy. See the 
article Nations, Dispersion of. 

i God will give to Japheth an abundant pos- 
terity, which will spread itself into different re- 
gions, and will dwell among the posterity of 
Shem ; and Canaan’s posterity will be compelled 
to be slaves to that of Japheth. The following 
chapter shows how this prophecy has been fulfilled. 
The descendants of Japheth peopled Europe, the 
northern parts of Asia, Asia Minor, Media, Iberia, 
Armenia, the countries between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, Great Tartary, India, China, 
the European settlements in America, and pro- 
bably America itself. They also inhabit in part 
the more southerly parts of Asia, mingling freely 
with the posterity of Shem, who chiefly peopled 
those regions. On the other hand, Africa, which 
was peopled by the descendants of Canaan and 
[other sons of] Ham, was conquered and brought 
under the yoke by the Romans, descendants of 
Japheth.’ [This applies only to the Carthaginians 
and settlers in other districts along the north 
coast of Africa, which had been peopled by the 
Phoenicians and other Canaanitish tribes. We 
have not the shadow of authority for deriving the 
negro tribes, or any of the nations of Medial and 
South Africa, from Canaan.] 6 Down to our own 
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times Africa has been to all other nations the 
source of the supply of slaves' (Dereser, in the 
Roman Catholic Germ . Transl. of the Bible , by 
him, Brentano, and Scholz, 17 vols. Franc?. 
1820-1833): an excellent version, made from 
the Hebrew and Creek. 

It is an old tradition of the Rabbinical Jews, 
on which they lay great stress, that at this junc- 
ture Noah delivered to his children seven pre- 
cepts, to be enjoined upon all their descendants. 
Those prohibit, 1, idolatry; 2, irreverence to the 
Deity; 3, homicide ; 4, unchastity ; 5, fraud and 
plundering; the 6th enjoins government and obe- 
dience; and the 7lh forbids to eat any part of an 
animal still living. Air. Selden has largely 
illustrated these precepts, and regards them as a 
concise tablet of the Law of Nature (Da Jure 
Nat . et Gent, juxta Disciplin. Ebra>oruni), which 
excellent work of 900 pages is taken up in com- 
menting upon them. Though we have no posi- 
tive evidence of their having been formally 
enjoined by the great patriarch, we can have no 
great reason for rejecting such an hypothesis. 

After this event, we have in the Scriptures no 
further account of Noah, than that ‘all his days 
were nine hundred and fifty years ; and he died.’ 
That he had no more children is evident from the 
nature of the case, notwithstanding the antedilu- 
vian longevity, from the impossibility of his hav- 
ing a second wife without horrid incest, which 
surely no man of sound mind can impute to him, 
and from the absence of the constant clause of ch. 
v., which would naturally have come after the 
2Sth verse of ch. ix., ‘and begat sons and daugh- 
ters.’ Mr. Shuekford regards this absence of any 
mention of Noah, as ‘a strong intimation that he 
neither came with the travellers to Shinaar, nor 
was settled in Armenia or Mesopotamia, or any 
of the adjacent countries. He was alive a great 
while after the confusion of Babel, for he lived 350 
years after the flood ; and surely, if he had come 
to Babel, or lived in any of the nations into which 
mankind were dispersed from thence, a person of 
such eminence could not at once sink to nothing, 
and be no more mentioned than if he had not been 
at all ’ ( Connect . i. 99) But it must be confessed 
that the argument from silence, however strong it 
may appear in this case, is not decisive. The 
narratives of the Bible are not to be judged of by 
the common and just rules of writing history. 
Those narratives are not, properly speaking, a 
history, but are a collection of such anecdotes and 
detached facts as the Spirit of holiness and wisdom 
determined to be the most practically proper tor 
the religious and moral instruction of all sorts of 
men. The Bible was written tor children and 
poor peasants, as well as for scholars and philoso- 
phers. That learned and judicious author sup- 
poses that Noah migrated tar into the East, and 
that the Chinese mean no other than him when 
their traditions assign Fold as their first king, 
having no father, i. e. none recorded in their 
legends ; to whom also they attribute several ac- 
tions and circumstances which appear to be derived 
by disguisement from the real tacts recorded in 
our sacred book of Genesis. One in particular 
is in connection with a universal deluge; and 
this is mentioned also by Sir William Jones, who 
says, ‘ the great progenitor of the Chinese is named 
by them Folii,’ and that ‘the earth’s being wholly 
covered with water just preceded the appearance 


of Folii on the mountains of Chin ’ {Works, iii. 
151-5). It may be very rationally conceived that 
Noah remained long in the neighbourhood of his 
descent from the ark; and that, at last, weighty 
reasons might induce him, with a sufficient num- 
" ber of associates, grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, who would be born in some 80 or 100 
years, to migrate far to the East. 

Sir William Jones, also, is evidently inclined 
to think the seventh Menu of the Hindoos, con- 
nected in their ancient books with a universal 
deluge, to be no other than a legendary represent- 
ation of Noah. The very name is, indeed, iden- 
tical, Me Nuh , the M being a common Oriental 
prefix, and Nuh is Noah without the points. 

As the Hood affected equally the common an- 
cestry of mankind, all nations that have not sunk 
into the lowest barbarism would be likely to pre- 
serve the memory of the chief person connected 
with it; and it would be a natural fallacy that 
every people should attach to itself* a principal 
interest in that catastrophe, and regard that chief 
person as the founder of their own nation and be- 
longing to their own locality. Hence we can 
well account for the traditions of so many peoples 
upon this capital fact of ancient history, and the 
chief person in it ; — the Xisuthrus of the Clial- 
(heans, with whom is associated a remarkable num- 
ber of precise circumstances, corresponding to the 
Mosaic narrative (Alex. Polyhist. in the Chronicle 
of Eusebius, so happily recovered by Mr. Zohrab, 
in the Armenian version, and published by him 
in 1818); the Phrygian Noe of the celebrated 
Apainean medal, which, besides Noah and his 
wife with an ark, presents a raven, and a dove witli 
an olive-branch in its mouth (figured in Bryants 
Anc. Myth . vol. iii.); the Manes of the Lydians 
(Mr. W. J. Hamilton's Asia Min. iii. 383, [Na- 
tions, Dispersion of] ; the Deucalion of the Sy- 
rians and the Greeks, of whose deluge the account 
given by Lucian is a copy almost exactly circum- 
stantial of that injhe book of Genesis (Dm Syria ; 
Luciani Opp. iii. 457, ed. Reitz; Bryant, iii.' 28) ; 
the many coincidences in the Greek mythology 
in respect of Saturn, Janus, and Bacchus; the 
traditions of the aboriginal Americans, as stated 
by Clavigero, in his History of Mexico ; and 
many others. — J. P. S. 

NOB (nh ; Sept. No^ujSa), a city of Benjamin, 
in the vicinity of Jerusalem, belonging to the 
priests, and where the tabernacle was stationed in 
the time of Saul (1 Sam. xxi. 2; xxii. 9, II, 19; 
Neh. xi. 32; Isa. x. 32. From the last of these 
texts it would appear that Jerusalem was visible 
from Nob, which, therefore, must have been situ- 
ated somewhere upon the ridge of the Mount of 
Olives, north-east of the city. Dr. Robinson states 
that he diligently sought along the ridge for 
some traces of an ancient site, which might be 
regarded as that of Nob, but without the slightest 
success (BibL Researches , ii. 150). 

NOBLEMAN. The word so rendered in 
John iv. 46 is fiacriAiKis, which is somewhat 
various in signification. It may mean; 1. A 
rege oriundus , descended from a king. 2. 
v7T7)p€T7is rot) fiafriAeus, one belonging to the 
court. 3. arpancvTris ficKriAtws, a soldier.of the 
king, in which latter sense it often occurs in 
Josephus. The second signification seems, how- 
ever, to be the prevalent one ; and the Greek in- 
terpreters are also favourably inclined towards it. 
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Miinter found it likewise in inscriptions. The 
Syriac has here, ‘ a royal servant ;’ the Ethiopic, 
‘ a royal house-servant/ This person was, there- 
fore, probably of the court of Herod Antipas, who 
reigned over Galilee and Peraea (Tholuck, Com - 
mentar zum Jolmn . iv. 46). 

NOD (113 ; Sept. Naf5), the land to which 
Cain withdrew, and in which he appears to have 
settled (Gen. iv. 16). While the site of Paradise 
itself remains undetermined, it is useless to seek for 
that of the land of Nod. This land, wherever it 
was, could not have had a name till Cain went to 
it; and it was doubtless called Nod (which 
signifies flight , wandering ), from the circum- 
stance that Cain fled to it. 

NOPH [Memphis]. 

NOPHECH (?)*&), a precious stone, named 
in Exod. xxviii. 18; xxxix. 11 ; Ezek. xxvii. 16; 
xxviii. 13; in all which places it is rendered 
‘ Emerald ’ in the Authorised Version. The 
Sept, and Josephus render it by &i 'a6pa£, or car- 
buncle. This name, denoting a live coal, the 
ancients gave to several glowing red stones re- 
sembling live coals (a similitudine ignium ap- 
pellate Plin. Hist . Nat . xxxii. 25 ; comp. Theo- 
phrast. He Lapid . 18), particularly rubies and 
garnets. The most valued of the carbuncles seems, 
however, to have been the Oriental garnet, a trans- 
parent red stone, with a violet shade, and strong 
vitreous lustre. It was engraved upon (Theo- 
phrast., 31), and was probably not so hard as the 
ruby, which, indeed, is the most beautiful and 
costly of the precious stones of a red colour, but 
is so hard that it cannot easily be subjected to the 
graving-tool. The Hebrew nophech, in the breast- 
plate of the high-priest, was certainly an engraved 
stone; and there is no evidence that the ancients 
could engrave the ruby, although this has in mo- 
dern times been accomplished. Upon the whole, 
the particular kind of stone denoted by the Hebrew 
word must be regarded as uncertain (Rosen- 
miiller, Biblical Mineralogy, pp. 32, 33 ; Winer’s 
Real-worterbuch , art. ‘ Edelsteine ;’ Braunius, 
He Vest . Sacerdot. p. 523 ; Bellermaun, Ueber 
die Urim , u. Thummim , p. 43). 

NORTH (flBX; Sept, potfas; Vulg. Sep- 
tentrio , &c.). The Shemite, in speaking of the 
quarters of the heavens and of the earth, supposes 
his face turned towards the east, so that the east 
is before him, the west behind, the south on the 
right hand, and the north on the left. Hence the 
words which signify east, west, north, and south, 
signify also that which is before, behind, on the 
right hand, and on the left. Thus Aquila renders 
the words, ‘ the north and the south’ (Ps. lxxxix. 
12), pofipav Kal de£idv> the ‘ north and the right 
hand.’ The Hebrew word, translated north, occurs 
in the five following senses : 1. It denotes a quarter 
of the heavens ; 2. of the earth ; 3. a north aspect 
or direction ; 4. it is the conventional name for 
certain countries irrespectively of their true geo- 
graphical situation ; and, 5. it indicates the north 
wind. 1. It denotes a particular quarter of the 
Iieavens ; thus, ‘ fair weather cometh out of the 
north’ (Job xxxvii. 22) ; literally, ‘ gold cometh,’ 
which Gesenius understands figuratively, as 
meaning the golden splendour (of the firmament), 
and compares Zech. iv. 12, ‘ gold-coloured oil.’ 
The Sept, somewhat favours this idea — cm? fiofipa 
vt<p7) xpv&avyoui/Ta, 6 the cloud having the lustre 


of gold,’ which perhaps corresponds with the 
XpvorooTrbs aWijp, the gilded aether, or sky, of an old 
Greek tragedian, quoted by Grotius. The same 
Hebrew word seems used poetically for the whole 
heaven in the following passage : ‘ He stretcheth 
out the north (literally the concealed, dark place), 
(like 7 Tpbs Cocpoi/, in Homer) over the empty place’ 
(Job xxvi. 7 ; Sept. eV ou5eV). Hence the mean- 
ing, probably is, that the north wind clears the 
sky of clouds ; which agrees with the fact in Pales- 
tine, to which Solomon thus alludes, ‘The north 
wind driveth away rain ’ (Prov. xxv. 23). Homer 
styles it aidprjyej/errjs, ‘ producing clear weather ’ 
(II. xv. 171 ; Od . v. 296). Josephus calls 
it alOpiwraros , ‘ that wind which most produces 
clear weather’ (Antiq. xv. 9. 6) ; and Hesychius, 
iinde^iosy or ‘auspicious’; and see the remarkable 
rendering of the Sept, in Prov. xxvii. 16. In the 
words, ‘ cold weather cometh out of the north ’ 
(Job xxxvii. 9), the word rendered ‘north’ is 
D'HtD mezarim , which Gesenius understands to 
mean literally ‘ the scattering,’ and to be a 
poetical term for the north winds, which scatter 
the clouds and bring severe cold. He, therefore, 
with Cocceius and Schultens, approves of Kim- 
chi’s rendering of the phrase by ‘ venti flantes et 
dispergentes/ By some a northern star is here 
understood : the Vulgate has arcturus ; the Sept. 
aKpccTTjpia (perhaps to be read aptcrya or aptcr- 
ovpos ) ; while others, as Aben-Ezra, and after 
him Michael is, regard Mezarim in this (ext as the 
same with the constellation denoted elsewhere by 
mazzaroth (Job xxxviii. 22), and mazzaloth 
(2 Kings xxiii. 5). 

The word J1BV occurs also in the same sense in 
the following passages : ‘ the wind turneth about 
to the north’ (Eccles. i. 6); ‘a whirlwind^ out 
of the north’ (Ezek. i. 4). 2. It means a quarter 

of the earth (Ps. cvii. 3 ; Isa. xliii. 6 ; Ezek. xx. 
47 ; xxxii. 30 ; comp. Luke xiii. 29). 3. It 

occurs in the sense of a northern aspect or direc- 
tion, & c. ; thus, ‘ looking north’ (1 Kings vii. 25 ; 
1 Chron. ix. 24 ; Num. xxxiv. 7) ; on ‘ the north 
side’ (Ps. xlviii. 2; Ezek. viii. 14 ; xl. 44 ; comp. 
Rev. xxi. 13). 4. It seems used as the conven- 

tional name for certain countries, irrespectively 
of their true geographical situation, namely, Baby- 
lonia, Chaldaea, Assyria, and Media, which are 
constantly represented as being to the north of 
Judaea, though some of them lay rather to the east 
of Palestine. Thus Assyria is called the north 
(Zeph. ii. 13), and Babylonia (Jer. i. 14 ; xlvi. 6, 
10, 20, 24 ; Ezek. xxvi. 7 ; Judith xvi. 4). The 
origin of this use of the word is supposed to be 
found in the fact that the kings of most of these 
countries, avoiding the deserts, used to invade 
Judaea chiefly on the north side, by way of Da- 
mascus and Syria. Thus also, the kings of the 
north that were ‘ near,’ may mean the kings of 
Syria, and ‘ those that are afar off,’ the Hyrcanians 
and Bactrians, &c., who are reckoned by Xeno- 
phon among the peoples that were subjected or 
oppressed by the king of Babylon, and perhaps 
others besides of the neighbouring nations that 
were compelled to submit to the Babylonish yoke 
(Jer. xxv. 26). By ‘the princes of the north’ 
(Ezek. xxxii. 30), some understand the Tyrians 
and their allies (ch. xxvi. 16), joined here with 
the Zidonians, their neighbours. ‘The families of 
the north’ (Jer. i. 15) are inferior kings, who were 
allies or tributaries to the Babylonian empire 
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(comp, xxxiv. 1 ; 1. 41 ; li. 27). 1 The families 

of the north* (Jer. xxv. 9) may mean a still in- 
ferior class of people, or nations dependent on 
Babylon. 5. The Hebrew word is applied to the 
north wind. In Prov. xxvii. 16, the impossibility 
of concealing the qualities of a contentious wife, 
is illustrated by comparing it to an attempt to 
bind the north wind, PHTJQV. The invocation 
of Solomon (Cant. iv. 16), ‘Awake, oh north, and 
come, thou south, blow upon my garden that the 
spices may (low out,’ and which has occasioned 
much perplexity to illustrators, seems well ex- 
plained by Rosenmuller, as simply alluding to 
the effect of winds from opposite quarters, in dis- 
persing the fragrance of aromatic shrubs (ver. 13, 
14) far and wide, in all directions. A fine de- 
scription of the effects of the north wind, in winter, 
occurs in Ecclus. xliii. 20 ; which truly agrees 
with the ‘ horrifer Boreas* of Ovid (Met. i. 65), 
and in which reference is made to the coincident 
effects of the north wind and of fire (v. 21 ; comp, 
v. 3, 4), like the ‘ Boreae penetrabile frigus admit’ 
of Virgil (Georg, i. 93); or Milton's description, 

‘ The parching air 

Burns fierce, and cold performs the effects of fire.’ 

Paradise Lost, ii. 595. 
Josephus states that the north wind in the neigh- 
bourhood of Joppa was called by those who sailed 
there MeAa/,1/3 ipeios, 6 the black north wind,’ and 
certainly his description of its effects, on one 
occasion, off that coast, is appalling (De Bell. 
Jud . iii. 9. 3).— J. F. D. 

NOSE-JEWEL [Women]. 

NOVICE, or Neophyte (NeJ^uros), one 
newly converted (literally newly planted ), not 
yet matured in Christian experience (l Tim. iii. 6). 
The ancient Greek interpreters explain it by ‘new- 
baptised,’ veofiaiTTKTTos, ‘ proselyte,’ 7rpo(nj\vTos , 
&c. The word continued to be in use in the early 
church ; but it gradually acquired a meaning 
somewhat different from that which it bore under 
the Apostles, when ‘ newly converted* and ‘ newly 
baptised* described, in fact, the same condition, 
the converted being at once baptised. For when, 
in subsequent years, the church felt it prudent to 
put converts under a course of instruction before 
admitting them to baptism and the full privi- 
leges of Christian brotherhood, the term N etyvroi, 
Novitii , Novices, was sometimes applied to them, 
although more usually distinguished by the ge- 
neral term of Catechumens. 

NUMBERS is the appellation given to the 
fourth book of Moses, which in the Septuagint 
is called ’A piQfioi, and in the Hebrew canon 
HITEQ be-midbar, ‘ in the desert/ 

Contents. — This book embraces more espe- 
cially the continuation of the Sinaitic legislation, 
the march through the wilderness, the rejection of a 
whole generation, and the commencement of the 
conquest of Canaan. Thus we see that it treats 
on very different subjects, and on this account it 
has frequently been attempted to resolve it into 
separate fragments and documents, and to repre- 
sent it as being composed of the most heterogene- 
ous materials. We will endeavour to refute this 
opinion, by furnishing an accurate survey of its 
contents, and by describing the internal connec- 
tion of its component parts, so that the organisa- 
tion of the book may be clearly understood. 

The sum and substance of the law having been 
stated in the preceding books, that of Numbers 


commences with the arrangements requisite for 
preserving good order in the camp of the Israelites. 
The people are numbered for the express purpose 
of separating the Levites from those Israelites who 
had to bear arms, and of thus introducing into 
practice the law concerning the first-born, for 
whom the tribe of Levi became a substitute. 
For this reason the people are not merely 
numbered, but also classed according to their 
descent ; the order which each tribe should 
occupy in the camp is defined ; and the Levites 
are introduced into their respective functions 
(ch. i.-iv.). 

The camp, having been consecrated, was to be 
kept pure according to the law of Levitical 
cleansings ; consequently all persons were ex- 
cluded from it who were alllicted with leprosy, 
who had become unclean by a flux, and who had 
touched a corpse (ch. v. 1*4). 

Thus, after civil and sacerdotal life had been 
brought into a definite form, other laws based upon 
this form came into force, especially those laws 
which regulated the authority of the priests in 
civil affairs (ch. v. 5 ; vi. 27). These regulations 
conclude with the beautiful form of benediction 
which indicates the blessing to be expected from 
the true observance of the preceding directions. 
The people are impressed with this fact ; the hearts 
of the Israelites are willing to offer the required 
gifts, and to entrust them to the Levites. 

Jehovah is faithful to his promise, and glori- 
ously reveals himself to his people (ch. vii.). 
Before the Levites enter upon the discharge of 
their sacred functions, the law concerning the 
lamps to be lighted in the sanctuary is signifi- 
cantly repeated (ch. viii.). These lamps sym- 
bolize the communication of the Holy Spirit, 
and bring to the recollection of the nation the 
blessings of theocracy to be derived from setting 
apart the tribe of Levi, which had recently been 
separated from the rest of the people. 

Then follows a description of the celebration 
of the Passover, preparatory to the departure of 
the people from Mount Sinai (ch. ix. 1-14). 
Some regulations are connected with the cele- 
bration of the Passover, and the whole miraculous 
guidance of the people is described (ch. ix. 15-x.). 

Thus the entrance of Israel into the Holy Land 
seemed to be fully prepared; and it was of great 
importance to show how they were prevented 
from entering it. Accurate details are therefore 
given of the spirit which pervaded the nation ; 
a spirit which, in spite of the forbearance of God, 
manifested itself in daring rebellions against the 
divine authority (ch. xi. and xih). 

Now comes the turning point of the history. 
Everything seems externally prepared for the 
conquest of the country, when it appears that the 
nation are not yet internally ripe lor the perform- 
ance of so important an act (ch. xiii., xiv.). 

In immediate connection with this are some 
laws which were given in the desert ; the in- 
tention of which was to local to the recollection of 
the rejected race, which had been justly con- 
demned to suffer severe punishment, that never- 
theless they had not ceased to be the people of the 
covenant, and the depositary of divine revelation 
(comp. ch. xv. 2, 13-16, 22, 23, 37, sq.). In 
this respect the facts mentioned in ch. xv. 32-36, 
and ch. xvi. are also of great iirqxutance. They 
show, on the one hand, the continuance of an evil 
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disposition in the people, and, on the other, the 
majesty of God watching over his holy law. 

The contents of ch. xv.-xix. are of a similar 
character. The facts there recorded relate to a 
period of thirty-eight years. The conciseness 
with which they are stated significantly indicates 
the strictly legal and theocratical principles of 
the Mosaical legislation. The period of Israel’s 
rejection is characterized by the circumstance, 
that the historian is almost silent respecting it, 
its being a period not strictly belonging to theo- 
cratical history. During this period the striking 
deeds of God, his miracles and signs, the more 
prominent operations of his grace, and his pe- 
culiar blessings, cease. The rejection of the 
nation consisted in this suspension of the divine 
operations. During this period God, as it were, 
ignored his people. Consequently, the historian 
also almost ignores the rebellious race. But the 
period in which the divine promises were to be 
fulfilled again forms a prominent portion of the 
history. The termination of the penal period 
is the commencement of the most important 
era in the Mosaical history. It brings the 
legislation to a splendid conclusion. The most 
glorious facts here follow each other in close 
succession ; facts which were intended clearly to 
demonstrate that the chosen people entered into 
the land of promise, not by their own power and 
might, but that this land was given into their 
hands by the God of promise. 

Miriam was already dead ; and the forty years 
of wandering in the wilderness were accom- 
plished. Israel was again in sight of the Holy 
Land on the borders of Edom. Then Moses and 
Aaron also sinned ; soon after, Aaron died, and 
was succeeded by Eleazar. Israel sent ambas- 
sadors to the king of Edom to obtain permis- 
sion to pass through Ins territory, but was haugh- 
tily refused (ch. xx.). Everything seemed to 
be prepared by preceding events already re- 
corded. The dying off of the real emigrants 
from Egypt might be expected, after the divine 
decree that this should come to pass, had been 
mentioned ; the unbelief of Moses arose from 
the protracted duration of the time of punish- 
ment, which at length broke his courage; the 
spirit of Edom arose •in overhearing animosity, 
because it seemed that Jehovah had forsaken his 
people. It was appointed that Israel should un- 
dergo all this in order that they might grow strong 
in the Lord. Their strength was soon proved 
against Arad. They vowed to devote all the 
cities of the Canaan ites to Jehovah, who gave 
them the victory. They were directed to avoid 
the boundaries of Edom, and to have Canaan 
alone in view. The people murmured, and the 
significant symbol of the serpent was erected 
before them, reminding them of their ancient 
sin, and how it had been healed and over- 
come by Jehovah. In all this Israel is con- 
stantly directed to Canaan. They march cou- 
rageously to the boundaries of the Amorites, 
singing praises to Jehovah, and, by the power 
of the Lord, defeat the kings of Heshbon and 
Baslian (ch. xxi.). 

In the plains of Moab still greater glory 
awaits the chosen people. The pagan prophet 
of Mesopotamia, being hired by the king of the 
Moabites, is overpowered by Jehovah, so that lie 
is compelled to bless Israel instead of cursing 


them ; and also directs them to the ancient bless- 
ings granted to the patriarchs. The bitterest 
enemies of the theocracy are here most deeply 
humbled, being themselves compelled to con- 
tribute to the glory of Jehovah (ch. xxii.-xxiv.). 
Not the God, but the people of Israel, were dis- 
honoured through the devices of Balaam. 

The subsequent account concerning the idolatry 
into which the people were led, forms a striking 
contrast with the preceding chapters, and evinces 
the impotence of the Israelites, whose first attack, 
therefore, was to be directed against their seducers. 
This was to be the beginning of the conquest of 
Canaan, which was essentially a combat against 
idolatry, and the victory of the kingdom of God 
over paganism. The conquered country was 
granted to separate tribes, and for this purpose the 
people were once more numbered, and Joshua 
appointed their leader. 

Jehovah reserves his own rights in the distri- 
bution of the country, and Israel is directed not 
to forget the sacrifices to the Lord, the sabbaths, 
festivals, and vows; the ordinances concerning 
which are here briefly repeated, inculcated, and 
completed. 

The people shall certainly gain the victory, 
but only in strict communion with Jehovah, 
Thus begins the combat against Midian, accord- 
ing to the directions of the law, and forming as 
it were a prototype of the later combats of Israel 
against pagan powers (ch. xxv.-xxxi.). 

This was the last external work of Moses. 
Henceforth his eye is directed only to the internal 
affairs of his people. An entrance has been 
effected into the country, and the conquered ter- 
ritory is divided among two tribes and a half- 
tribe (ch. xxxii.). 

Moses reminds the people of Jehovah’s guid- 
ance in the wilderness, and of the manner in 
which the whole land was to be conquered. He 
commands the destruction of the Canaanites and 
of their idolatry. He appoints to what extent 
the land is to be conquered, and in what manner 
it should be divided ; also the towns to be granted 
to the Levites, and the cities of refuge. He 
establishes also the statute, which was of great 
importance for the preservation of landed pro- 
perty, that an heiress should marry only within 
her own tribe (ch. xxxiii.-xxxvi.). 

There have frequently been raised strong 
doubts against the historical credibility of the 
book of Numbers, although it is impressed with 
indubitable marks of the age to which it refers, 
and of perfect authenticity. The numerical 
statements in ch. i.-iv. are such that they repel 
every suspicion of forgery. There could appa- 
rently be no motive for any fabrication of this 
description. The numbering of the people is in 
perfect harmony with Exod. xxxviii. 26. The 
amount is here stated in round numbers, because 
a general survey only was required. When 
requisite, the more exact numbers are also added 
(ch. iii. 39, 43.) A later falsarius, or forger, 
would certainly have atfected to possess the most 
exact knowledge of those circumstances, and con- 
sequently would have given, not round, but par- 
ticularly definite numbers. 

The account of the setting apart of the tribe of 
Levi has been especially urged as bearing the 
marks of fiction ; but this account is strongly 
confirmed by the distribution of the cities of the 
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Levites (Num. xxxv. ; Jos. xxi.). This distri- 
bution is an undeniable fact, and the existence of 
these Levitical towns may he appealed to as a 
document proving that the Levites were really 
set apart. Our opponents have vainly endea- 
voured to find contradictions, for instance, in the 
system of tithing (Num. xviii.), which, they say, 
is not mentioned in Deuteronomy, where the 
tithes are applied to different purposes (Dent. 

xii. 6, 7, 17-19; xiv. 22, seq. ; xxvi. 12-15). 
But there were two sorts of tithes ; one ap- 
pointed for the maintenance of the Levites, and 
the other to defray the expenses of public ban- 
quets, of which the Levites also partook oil ac- 
count of their position in society (comp. Neh. 

xiii. 10; Tobit i. 7). 

It lias also been asserted that the hook of 
Numbers contradicts itself in eh. iv. 2, 3, and 
cli. viii. 24, with respect to the proper age 
of Levites for doing duty. But the first of these 
passages speaks about carrying the tabernacle, 
and the second about performing sacred functions 
in the tabernacle. To carry the tabernacle was 
heavier work, and required an age of thirty years. 
The functions within the tabernacle were com- 
paratively easy, for which an age of twenty-five 
years was deemed sufficient. 

The opinions of those writers who deem that 
the book of Numbers bad a mythical character, 
are in contradiction with passages like x. 2G, sq., 
where Chobab is requested by Moses to aid the 
march through the wilderness. Such passages 
were written by a conscientious reporter, whose 
object was to state facts, who did not con- 
fine himself merely to the relation of miracles, 
and who does not conceal the natural occurrences 
which preceded the marvellous events in ch. xi. sq. 
How are our opponents able to reconcile these 
facts? Here again they require the aid of a 
new hypothesis, and speak of fragments loosely 
connected. 

The author of the book of Numbers proves 
himself to be intimately acquainted with Egypt. 
The productions mentioned in ch. xi. 5 are, 
according to the most accurate investigations, 
really those which in that country chiefly served 
for food. 

In ch. xiii., xxii., we find a notice concerning 
Zoan (Tanis), which indicates an exact know- 
ledge of Egyptian history, as well in the author 
as in his readers. In ch. xvii. 2, where the 
writing of a name on a stick is mentioned, we 
find an allusion characteristic of Egyptian cus- 
toms (compare Wilkinson, Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians , i. p. 388. 

The history of the rebellion of the sons of 
Korah (xvi. 17) has certainly some colouring of 
the marvellous, but it nevertheless bears the stamp 
of truth. It is absurd to suppose that a poet who 
wrote ch. xvii. G, sq., in order to magnify the 
priestly dignity, should have represented the Le- 
vites themselves as the chief authors of these cri- 
minal proceedings. This circumstance is the 
more important, because the descendants of Korah 
(Num. xxvi. 11) became afterwards one of the 
most distinguished Levitical families. In this 
position we find them as early as the times of 
David; so that it is inconceivable how any body 
should have entertained the idea of inventing a 
crime to be charged upon one of the ancestors of 
this illustrious family. 


Many vestiges of antiquity are found in ch. xxi. 
The whole chapter, indeed, bears a characteristi- 
cally antique impress, which manifests itself in 
all those ancient poems which are here commu- 
nicated only in fragments, so far as was required 
for the illustration of the narrative. Even such 
critical sceptics as De Wette consider these 
poems to be relics of the Mosaical period. But 
they are so closely connected with history, as to 
be unintelligible without a knowledge of the facts 
to which they refer. 

Narratives like the history of Balaam (xxii., 
xxiv.) furnish also numerous proofs of their 
high antiquity. These confirmations are of the 
greatest importance, on account of the many mar- 
vellous and enigmatical points of the narrative. 
Compare, for instance, the geographical state- 
ments, which are uncommonly accurate, in 
ch. xxii. 1, 3G, 39; xxiii. 14, 15, 27, 28. See 
Hengstenherg’s Geschichte Bileam's , Berlin, 
1842, p. 221, sq. 

The nations particularly mentioned in Ba- 
laam’s prophecy, the Amalekites, Edomites, 
Moabites, and Kenites, belong to the Mosaical 
period. In ch. xxiv. 7, it is stated that the king 
of Israel would be greater than Agag; and it can 
be proved that Agag was a standing title of the 
Amalekite princes, and that, consequently, there 
is no necessity to refer this declaration to 
that king Agag whom Saul vanquished. The 
Kenites, at a later period, disappeared entirely 
was from history. A prophet from Mesopotamia 
likely to make particular mention of Assur (ch. 
xxiv. 22). There is also a remarkable prediction, 
that persons sailing from the coast of Chittim 
should subdue Assur and Eber (ch. xxiv. 23). 
The inhabitants of the west should vanquish 
the dwellers in the east. The writers who 
consider the predictions of Balaam to be vati- 
cinia post eventum y bring us down to so late a 
period as the Grecian age, in which the whole 
passage could have been inserted only under 
the supposition of most arbitrary dealings with 
history. The truth of the biblical narrative here 
asserts its power. There occur similar accounts, 
in which it is strikingly evident that they pro- 
ceeded from the hands of an author contemporary 
with the events ; for instance, ch. xxxii., in 
which the distribution of the trans-Jordanic ter- 
ritory is recorded, even the account, which lias 
so frequently been attacked, concerning the Ha- 
voth-jair, the small towns, or rather tent villages 
of Jair (xxxii. 41, 42; compare Judg. x. 4, and 
Deut. iii. 14). Even this account, we say, is 
fully justified by a closer examination. 

The list of stations in ch. xxxiii. is an im- 
portant document, which could not have originated 
in a poetical imagination. This list contains 
a survey of the whole route of the Israelites, and 
mentions individual places only in case the 
Israelites abode there for a considerable period. 
It is not the production of a diligent compiler, 
but rather the original work of an author well 
versed in the circumstances of that period. A 
later author would certainly have avoided the 
appearance of some contradictions, such as that, in 
N urn. xxxiii. 30, 31, comp, with Deut. x. G. This 
contradiction may best be removed, by observing 
that the book of Numbers speaks of the expedi- 
tion of the Israelites in the second year of their 
wanderings, and the book of Deuteronomy, of 
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their expedition in the fortieth year. The list of 
stations contains also important historical notices ; 
those, for instance, in cli. xxxiii. 4, 9, 14, 38. 
These notices demonstrate the accurate historical 
information of the author. 

We still dwell for a moment on the consi- 
deration of the great fact, which is the basis of 
the narrative of the whole book — namely, the 
sojourn of the Israelites during forty years in 
the wilderness. The manner in which the nar- 
rator states this fact, we have mentioned above. 
A view so strictly theocratical, and a description 
so purely objective, are most befitting the law-giver 
himself. Modern criticism has chiefly taken 
offence at the statement that Jehovah had an- 
nounced all this as a punishment to be inflicted 
upon the people. This, they say, is incompre- 
hensible. However, the fact stands firm, that the 
Israelites really abode forty years in the wilder- 
ness. This fact is proved in the Scriptures by 
many other testimonies. Hence arises the ques- 
tion, how this protracted abode was occasioned, 
and what induced Moses to postpone or give up 
the conquest of Canaan. De Wette says that 
such resignation, in giving up a plan to which 
one has devoted the full half of a life, is not 
human. Gothe asserted, that by such a representa- 
tion the picture of Moses is entirely disfigured. 
All this renders the problem of our opponents 
the more difficult. De Wette says, 4 Who knows 
what happened in that long period V This ques- 
tion would amount to a confession of our entire 
ignorance concerning what was most important, 
and what is the real turning point of the history 
of Israel, and would make an enormous and 
most striking gap in universal history. It is in- 
credible that no tradition should have been pre- 
served, in which was told to posterity what was 
here most important, even if it should only have 
been in a very disfigured form. It is incredible 
that what was most important should have been 
passed by, and that there should have been com- 
municated only what was comparatively insigni- 
ficant. If this were the case, the traditions of 
Israel would form a perfectly isolated pheno- 
menon. Thus the history of Israel itself would 
be something incomprehensible. Either the history 
is inconceivable, or the astounding fact is, indeed, 
a truth. And so it is. The resignation of Moses, 
and the sojourn of the people in the wilderness, 
can be explained only by assuming an extraordi- 
nary divine intervention. A merely natural inter- 
pretation is here completely futile. The problem 
can only be solved by assuming that the whole 
proceeded from the command of God, which is 
unconditionally obeyed by his servant, and to 
which even the rebellious people must bow, 
because they have amply experienced that without 
God they can do nothing. 

For the works relative to Numbers, see the 
article Pentateuch. — H. A. C. H. 

NUN ; in Syr. and Arab., a fish}, the 
father of Joshua, who is hence constantly called 
Joshua ben-Nun, 4 Joshua the son of Nun.’ 
Nothing is known of the person who bore this 
name. The Sept, constantly uses the form it Natof, 
which appears to have arisen from an error of an 
earlier copyist (NATH for NAYN). From the 
forms Naj87/ and NajSt, found in some MSS., 
it would seem that later transcribers sup- 
posed this Nat»?{ to be the pronunciation of the 


Hebrew &033. It is from this error of the Sept, 
that some of our old versions have 4 Joshua the 
son of Naue.’ 


o. 

OAK [Allon]. 

oath (ny-n^ and nbx), an appeal to God 
in attestation of the truth of what you say, or in 
confirmation of what you promise or undertake. 
The Latin term is jusjurandum , or juramentum, 
Cicero {De Officiis , iii. 29) correctly terms an 
oath a religious affirmation ; that is, an affirma- 
tion with a religious sanction. This appears from 
the words which he proceeds to employ : 4 Quod 
autem affirmate, quasi Deo teste, promiseris, id 
tenendum est. Jam enim non ad iram deorum, 
quae nulla est, sed ad justitiam et ad fidem per- 
tinet which in effect means that an oath is an 
appeal to God, as the source and the vindicator 
of justice and fidelity. Hence it appears that 
there are two essential elements in an oath : first, 
the human, a declared intention of speaking the 
truth, or performing the action in a given case ; 
secondly, the divine, an appeal to God, as a Being 
who knows all things and will punish guilt. 
According to usage, however, there is a third 
element in the idea which 4 oath ’ commonly con- 
veys, namely, that the oath is taken only on 
solemn, or, more specifically, on juridical occa- 
sions. The canon law gives all three elements 
when it represents judicium , veritas, justitia, as 
entering into the constitution of an aoth — judicium , 
judgment or trial on the part of society ; veritas , 
truth on the part of the oath-taker \justitia^ justice 
on the part of God. An oath is accordingly a re- 
ligious undertaking either to say {juramentum as - 
sertorium ), or to do ( juramentum promissorium ) 
something entered into voluntarily with the cus- 
tomary forms. Being a religious undertaking, 
the appeal will vary according to the religious 
opinions of the country in which the oath is taken. 
In some instances it will be an appeal imme- 
diately to God; in others, to objects supposed to 
have divine power; and by a natural declension, 
when men have left the only true God, they may 
appeal in their oaths even to stocks and stones. 
Accordingly the Romans swore, 4 per caput suum 
vel suorum filiorum,’ or 4 per genium principis 
that is, by their own head or that of their children, 
or by the genius of the emperor. We shall have 
by and by to notice similar errors and abuses 
among the Jews. 

The essence of an oath lies obviously in the 
appeal which is thereby made to God, or to 
divine knowledge and power. The customary 
form establishes this, 4 So help me God.’ The 
Latin words (known to have been used as early 
as the sixth century), whence our English form is 
taken, run thus : 4 Sic me Deus adjuvet et liaec 
sancta Evangelia so may God and these holy 
Gospels help me ; that is, 4 as I say the truth. * 
The present custom of kissing a book containing 
the Gospels has in England taken place of the 
latter clause in the Latin formula. 

If, then, an appeal to God is the essence of an 
I oath, oath-taking is a practice which cannot be 
I justified. Such an appeal is wrong, because it is 
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a mere act a creature's will, being unrequired 
and unsanctioned by God, in a case in which 
God is made a party to a certain course, which 
course may or may not be agreeable to his mind 
(because a wish on the part of the oath-taker for 
punishment, should he fail in his undertaking, or 
any part of the same, is ail act unbecoming a 
frail man, unseemly in its very nature, and awful 
to think of when man’s sinfulness and God’s power 
are rightly apprehended ; because it relaxes the 
general bonds of religion, and morality, and truth ; 
(for in establishing an occasion when justice must 
be done, it authorizes the idea that its observance 
is not imperative on other occasions) ; and because 
it is founded on an essentially false view of reli- 
gious obligation ; for as God sees, knows, and 
governs all things, and as all things so eacli thing, 
so mail is hound universally to speak the truth and 
perform what he undertakes, hound as much in 
eacli and in all the actions of his life, as his de- 
pendance and God’s sovereignty can hind a ra- 
tional and accountable being ; so that it is radi- 
cally false to suppose that there is or can he any 
thing special in the obligation of an oath ; the 
tendency of which falsity is not to raise, but to 
degrade the character, to reduce the general 
standard of truth and rectitude, to weaken the 
moral sense, by encouraging the idea that on spe- 
cial occasions, and of course on special occasions 
on ly, truth is to be spoken and promises per- 
formed. 

It is one among those numerous small accord- 
ances comparatively with the dictates of right 
reason which will be found to prevail in the 
Bible the more minutely it is investigated, and 
which, though now, after a revelation has en- 
lightened the mind, are discoverable by the mind, 
are yet so far beyond the reach of the mind when 
left to its own resources, that the practice of anti- 
quity bears in an opposite direction — it is one of 
those very important accordances with truth, that 
the Mosaic legislation is not answerable for the 
practice of taking oaths, which existed before the 
time of Moses. It is found as early as the days 
of Abraham, who made the oldest servant of his 
family swear he would select for Isaac a wife of 
his own kindred (Gen. xxiv. 2, 3, 37). It is here 
observable that the oath is a private, not a judicial 
one ; only that the rectoral authority of Abraham, 
as patriarch, must he taken into account. The 
form observed is found in these words : 4 Put, 
I pray thee, thy hand under my thigh ; and I 
will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of 
heaven and the God of earth, that, 1 &c. An oath 
was sometimes a public and general bond, obliging 
the parties who took it to a certain course — a case 
in which it appears to have been spontaneous and 
voluntary; as when, in Judges xxi., the men of 
Israel swore, saying, there shall not any of us give 
lis daughter unto Benjamin to wife (comp. ver. 5). 
From 1 Kings xviii. 10, it appears to have been 
customary to require on occasions of great concern 
i public oath, embracing even an entire 4 king- 
lorn and nation;’ but whether taken individually 
>r by some representative, we have no means of 
iscertaining. Such a custom, however, implying, 
is it does, a doubt of the public faith of a people, 
ivould hardly be submitted to, unless on the part 
sf an inferior. 

Oaths did not take their origin in any divine 
Command. They were a part of that consuetudi- 
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nary law which Moses found prevalent, and was 
bound to respect, since no small portion of the 
force of law lies in custom, and a legislator can 
neither abrogate nor institute a binding law of his 
own mere will. Accordingly, Moses made use of 
the sanction which an oath gave, but in that ge- 
neral manner, and apart from minute directions 
and express words of approval ; which shows that 
he merely used, without intending to sanction, an 
instrument that he found in existence and could 
not safely dispense with. Examples are found in 
Exod. xxii. 11, where an oath is ordered to be 
applied in the case of lost property ; and here we 
first meet with what may strictly be called a 
judicial oath (Lev. vi. 3-5). 

The forms of adjuration found in the Scriptures 
are numerous. Saul sware unto Jonathan, 4 As 
the Lord liveth 1 (1 Sam. xix. 6). 4 A heap and 

a pillar’ were for a witness between Laban and 
Jacob, with the ensuing for a sanction, 4 The God 
of Abraham and the God of Nahor, the God of 
their father, judge betwixt us. And Jacob sware 
by the fear of his father Isaac ’ (Gen. xxxi. 52, 
sq.). A common formula is, 4 The Lord do so to 
me and more also ’ (Ruth i. 17 ; 1 Sam. iv. 44), 
which approaches nearly to our modem form, 
4 So help me God,’ and is obviously elliptical. 
Reference appears to be had to the ancient custom 
of slaying some animal in confirmation of a treaty 
or agreement. The animal thus slain and offered 
in a burnt offering to God became an image or 
type, betokening the fate which would attend that 
one of the two contracting parties who failed in 
his engagement ; and the words just cited were 
intended to be a voluntary assumption of the 
liability thus foreshadowed on the side of those 
who joined in the covenant : subsequently the 
sacrifice was in ordinary cases omitted, and the 
form came in itself to have the force of a solemn 
asseveration. 

An oath, making an appeal to the divine justice 
and power, is a recognition of the divinity of the 
being to whom the appeal is made. Hence 1o 
swear by an idol is to be convicted of idolatry. 
Such an act is accordingly given in Scripture 
as a proof of idolatry and a reason for condign 
punishment. 4 How shall I pardon thee for this ? 
Thy children have forsaken me, and sworn by 
them that are rio gods 1 (Jer. v. 7 ; xii. 10 ; Amos 
viii. 14 ; Zeph. i. 5). 

Other beings besides God are sometimes added 
in the form of an oatli : Elijah said to Elisha, 
4 As ihc Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth 1 
(2 Kings ii. 2; 1 Sam. xx. 3). the party ad- 
dressed is frequently sworn by, especially it a 
prince : 4 As thy soul liveth, my lord, I am the 
woman,’ &c. (1 Sam. i. 20; xvii. 55; xxv. 20; 
2 Sam. xi. 11). The Hebrews, as well as the 
Egyptians, swore also by the head or tin* life ot an 
absent as well as a present; prince : 4 By the life 
of Pharaoh 1 (Gen. xlii. 15), Ilanvvay says that 
the most sacred oath among the Persians is 4 by 
the kings head.’ A ben Ezra asserts that in his 
time (a.d. 1170) this oath was common in Egypt 
under the caliphs : death was the penalty of per- 
jury. Seldeu, in his Titles of Honour (p. 15;, 
ascribes the practice to the custom of applying 
the name god to princes (Roseinn. Moryenl. i. 
200, sq. ; com]). Strabo, xii. p. 557 ; Ilerod. iv. 
08; Tort nil. Apol. o. 52). 

The oath-taker swoie sometimes by his own 
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head (Matt. v. 36 ; see Virg. JEn. ix. 300 ; Ovid, 
Trist. iv. 4. 45 ; Juven. vi. 17); or by some pre- 
cious part of his body, as the eyes (Ovid, Amor . 
iii. 3. 13; Tibull. iii. 6. 47); sometimes, but 
only in the case of the later Jews, by the earth, 
the heaven, and the sun (Matt. v. 34, 35 ; Eurip. 
Hippol. 1029; Virg. JEn. xii. 176); as well as 
by angels (Joseph. JDe Bell . Jud. ii. 16. 4) ; by the 
temple (Matt, xxiii. 16 ; comp. Lightfoot, p. 280) ; 
and even by parts of the temple (Matt, xxiii. 16 ; 
Wetstein). They also swore by Jerusalem, as the 
holy city (Matt. v. 35 ; Lightfoot, p. 281). The 
Rabbinical writers indulge in much prolixity on 
the subject of oaths, entering into nice distinctions, 
and showing themselves exquisite casuists. A 
brief view of their disquisitions may be seen in 
Othon. Lex . p. 347, sq. Some oaths they declared 
invalid : < If any one swear by heaven, earth, the 
sun, and such tilings, although there may be in 
his mind while using these words a reference to 
Him who created them, yet this is not an oath ; 
or if any one swear by one of the prophets, or by 
some book of Scripture, having reference to Him 
who sent the prophet and gave the book, neverthe- 
less this is not an oath’ (Maim on. Hal . Schebhuoth , 
c. 12). So the Mishna ( Schebhuoth , c. 4): 6 If 
any one adjures another by heaven or earth, he is 
not held bound by this.’ It is easy to see that 
oaths of this nature, with authoritative interpreta- 
tions and glosses so lax, could hardly fail to 
loosen moral obligation, and to lead to much 
practical perjury and impiety. Minute casuistical 
distinctions undermine the moral sense. When 
a man may swear and yet not swear, by the same 
formula appear to bind himself and yet be free, 
contract with his associates an obligation from 
which he may be released by religious authorities, 
the basis of private virtue and the grounds of 
public confidence are at once endangered. Resides, 
the practice of unauthorized and spontaneous oath- 
taking, which seems even in the earlier periods of 
Jewish history to have been too common, became 
about the time of our Lord of great frequency, 
and must have tended to lower the religious, as 
well as weaken the moral character. Peter’s con- 
duct is a striking case in point, who c began to curse 
and to swear, saying, I know not the man" (Matt, 
xxvi. 74). An open falsehood, thus asserted and 
maintained by oaths and imprecations, shows how 
little regard there was at that time paid to such 
means of substantiating truth. The degree of 
guilt implied in such lamentable practices is not 
lessened by the emphasis with which the Mosaic 
law guarded the sanctity of the divine name, and 
prohibited the crime of perjury and profanation 
(Lev. xix. 12; Exod. xx. 7; Deut. v. Ill; 
Matt. v. 33). 

These remarks, tending to exhibit the state of 
mind and the manner of conduct prevalent in 
our Lord’s time, show with wliat propriety he in- 
terposed bis authority on the point, and not only 
disallowed the vain distinctions of the Pharisees 
(Matt, xxiii. 16), but also forbad swearing entirely 
(Matt. v. 33). Before, however, we submit his 
doctrine on this matter to some remarks, there are 
yet a few words to be added, in order to complete 
our statement touching the ceremonial observed in 
connection with an oath. 

We have already intimated that it was usual to 
put the hand under the thigh (Gen. xxiv. 2 ; xlvii. 
29). On this practice Aben Ezra observes : * It 


appears probable to me that the meaning of this 
custom was as if the superior said, with the con- 
sent of his slave, If thou art under my power, 
and therefore prepared to execute my commands, 
put thy hand, as a token, under my thigh.’ 
Winer, however, thinks that as it was usual to 
swear by the more important parts of the human 
frame, so this was a reference to the generative 
powers of man. But see on this interpretation, 
as well as on the general question of swearing 
by parts of the body, Meiner s Geschichte der 
Relig. ii. 286, sq. It is, however, certain that it 
was usual to touch that by which a person swore : 

‘ Tange precor mensam, tangunt quo more 
precantes.’ 

Other instances may be seen in Niedek, De Po- 
pnlor . Adorat . p. 213, sq. At p. 218 of this work, 
with the plate relating to it, an instance may be 
found which cannot be mentioned, but which goes 
immediately to confirm the idea advanced by 
Winer. 

The more usual employment of the hand was 
to raise it towards heaven ; designed, probably, to 
excite attention, to point out the oath-taker, and 
to give solemnity to the act (Gen. xiv. 22, 23). 
In the strongly anthropomorphitic language of 
parts of the Scripture, even God is introduced 
saying, C I lift up my hand to heaven, and say, I 
live for ever 5 (Deut. xxxii. 40). It can only be 
by the employment of a similar licence that the 
Almighty is represented as in any way coming 
under the obligation of an oath (Exod. vi. 8 ; 
Ezek. xx. 5). Instead of the head, the phylactery 
was sometimes touched by the Jews on taking an 
oath (Maimon. Schebhuoth , c. xi.). Even the 
Deity is sometimes introduced as swearing by phy- 
lacteries ( Tanch , fol. vi. 3; Othon. Lex . p. 757). 
In cases where a civil authority adjured a party, 
that is, put a person to an oath, the answer was 
given by TDX, orv ehras, c thou hast said ’ (1 Kings 
xxii. 16; Num. v. 19; Matt. xxvi. 63; Sche- 
bhuoth , c. i. ; Misch . ii.). Women and slaves 
were not permitted to take an oath (Maimon. 
Hitch. Schebh . 9, 10, 11). 

The levity of the Jewish nation in regard to 
oaths, though reproved by some of their doctors 
(Othon. Lex . p. 351 ; Philo, ii. 194), was noto- 
rious ; and when we find it entering as an element 
into popular poetry (Martial, xi. 9), we cannot 
ascribe the imputation to the known injustice of 
heathen writers towards the Israelites. This na- 
tional vice, doubtless, had an influence with the 
Essen es [Essenes], in placing the prohibition of 
oaths among the rules of their reformatory order. 
Certainly, ‘ the Great Teacher’ forbade oaths alto- 
gether. The language is most express (Matt. v. 
34-37 ; James v. 12). Equally decided was the 
interpretation put on this language by the ancient 
church. Justin, Irenseus, Basil, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, held oaths to be unchristian (De Wette, 
Sittenlehre , iii. 143). Even modern philosophy has 
given its vote against the practice (see Bentham’s 
c Swear not at all ’). That no case has been made 
out by Christian commentators in favour of judi- 
cial swearing we do not affirm ; but we must be 
excused if we add that the case is a very weak one, 
wears a casuistical appearance, and as if neces- 
sitated in order to excuse existing usages, and 
guard against errors imputed to unpopular sects, 
such as the Quakers and Mennonites. If in- 
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lerenlial and merely probable conclusions, such 
as the case consists of, may be allowed to prevail 
aga inst the explicit language of Jesus and James, 
Scripture is robbed of its certainly, and prohibi- 
tions the most express lose their force. For in- 
stance, it has been alleged that our Lord himself 
took part in an oath when, being adjured by the 
high-pi iest, he answered ‘ Thou hast said ’ (Matt, 
xxvi. 63-1). But what has this to do with his 
own doctrine on the point ? Placed at the Bar of 
judgment, Jesus was a criminal, not a teacher, 
bound by the laws of his country, which it was a 
part of his plan never unnecessarily to disregard, 
to give an answer to the question judicially put to' 
him, and bound equally by a regard to the great 
interests which he had come into the world to 
serve. Jesus did not swear, but was sworn. The 
putting the oath lie could not prevent. His sole 
question was, Should lie answer the interrogatory? 
—a question which depended on considerations of 
the highest moment, and which lie who alone 
could judge decided in the affirmative. That 
question in efl'ect was, ‘ Art thou the Messiah ?’ 
His reply was a simple affirmative. The employ- 
ment of the adjuration was the act of the ma- 
gistrate : to have objected to which would have 
brought on Jesus the charge of equivocation, if not 
of evasion, or even the denial of his ‘ high calling.’ 

The general tendency of this article is to show 
how desirable it is that the practice of oath-taking 
of all kinds, judicial as well as others, should at 
east be diminished, till at the proper time it is 
totally abolished ; for whatsoever is more than a 
simple affirmation cometh from the Evil One, 

ilc ToV 'Kovqpov (Matt. v. 37), and equally leadeth 
to evil. 

On the subject of this article the reader may 
consult: Lvdii Diss. de Juramento ; Nicolai 
Be Juram. Hebrceonon, Grceconim , llomanorum 
aliorumque popidorwn ; Seldeni Biss, de Jura - 
mentis ; Molembecii Be Juramento per Genium 
principis ; Spenceri Biss, de Juramento per 
Anchialum ; all of which may be found in the 
2Gth volume of Ugolino's Thesaurus Antiq. Sacr. 
See also Hansen, Be Jurament. Vett. in Grew. 
Ihesaurus . A more recent authority may be 
found in Staudlin, Geschichte der V or s tell., v. 
Elde ; Tyler, Oaths; their Origin, &c.— J. R. B. 

OBADIAII and servant of 

Jehovah; Sept. Aphtuis), the name of several 
persons mentioned in Scripture. 

1. 0 BAD I AH, the fourth of the minor pro- 
phets according to the Hebrew, the fifth accord- 
ing to the Greek, and the eighth according to 
chronological arrangement, is supposed to have 
prophesied about the year n.c. 399 (Jahn’s In- 
tro f : .-)• w e have, however, but a small fragment 
of his prophecies, and it is impossible to determine 
anything with certainty respecting himself or his 
history. Several persons of this name occur about 
the same period, one of whom presided at the restor- 
ation of the temple in the reign of Josiali, b.c. 021, 
and is considered by many to have been the 
author of the prophecy. Another, who was go- 
vernor of the house of Ahab, was regarded by 
the ancient Jews as the author of the book : 
which opinion is followed by Jerome (Hieron. 
Comm. tn Abdiam; Sixtus Senens. Bib. Sand.). 

locinf aCC - the aut,10rin tlie reign of Aliaz, n.c. 

/ .io-699; while some think him to have been a 
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contemporary of Ilosea, who prophesied n.c. 
722. But as is observed by Jalm, Newcome, 
and others, it is evident from ver. 20 that he pro- 
phesied while Jerusalem was subjected to the 
yoke of ( he Chaldeans, and affer the expatriation 
Ol several of the citizens — which refers him to the 
period alter the seventh year of the captivity, 
n.c. oJJ. Jahn maintains, from the warnings to 
the Edomites, ver. 12-14, that Obadiah prophe- 
sied before the destruction of Jerusalem by 
.Nebuchadnezzar ; while De Wette infers from 
the mention of the ‘ captivity of the children of 
Israel and the ‘captivity of Jerusalem’ in 
ver. 20, that the composition of the book must be 
placed after the destruction of that city. From a 
comparison of Obad. ver. 1-4, with Jer. xlix. 14- 
' , ’ ver ; with Jer. xlix. 9, 10 ; and 

)at ' ve1, with Jer. xlix. 7, it is evident that 
one of these prophets had read the other’s work. 
It. is not easy, observes Calmet, to decide which 
of the two copied from the other; but from the 
lact that Jeremiah had made use of the writings 
o other prophets also, it has been generally con- 
( * lat Obadiah was the original writer 
(bee Eichhorn’s Introd. § 512; Rosenmiiller’s 
ocnolia, and Jager, Ueb.die Zeit Obadjah). That 
Jeremiah was the original writer has been main- 
tained by Bertholdt, Credner, De Wette, and 
of iers. De Wette supposes {Introd. § 235) that 
Ubadiah made use of Jeremiah from recollection. 

IIis prophecies are directed against the Edom- 
ites, and in this respect correspond with Amos i 1 1 
Jer. xlix. 22, Ezek. xxv. 12-14, and Ps. cxxxvii. 7 
(Jahn s Introd.). He menaces Edom with de- 
struction for their hostile feeling towards Judah 
and their insulting conduct towards the Hebrews’ 
when Jerusalem was taken (ver. ’ll, 12); but 
consoles the Jews with a promise ‘of restoration 
from their captivity, when the Hebrews and the 
len tribes ( Jalm s Introd .) shall repossess both 
their land and that of Edom and Philistia— a 
prophecy which was fulfilled in the time of the 
Maccabees, under John Hyrcanus, b.c. 125 
(Jahn, l. c.y 

The language of Obadiah is pure ; but Jahn 
and others have observed that he is inferior to the 
more ancient prophets in its too great addiction to 
the interrogatory form of expression (see ver. 8). 
His sentiments are noble, and his figures bold 
and striking (De Wette s Introd ., Eng. transl.). 

De Wette s translator observes that his hatred 
towards other nations is not so deep and deadly 
as that of some of his younger contemporaries. 

See Leusden’s Obadiah; Pfeiffer, Comm . in 
Obad.; Schroer, Ber Prophet Obad., 8c c. ; Ve- 
nema, Lectt. in Obad., with the additions of 
Verschuirand Lohze; Kohler, Anmerkh.; Schr.ur- 
rer s Bissert. Philol. ; Heudewerth, Obadjce Pro- 
plietce Oracnlum in Idumceos. These are the 

works referred to in De Wett.es Introduction . 

W. W. 

2. OBADIAII, the governor of King Allah’s 
household, and high in the confidence of his 
master, notwithstanding his aversion to the idola- 
tries which the court patronized. In the persecu- 
tion raised by Jezebel, Obadiah hid one hundred 
of the Lord's prophets in caves, and supplied 
them secretly with nourishment during the famine. 

It was this person, when sent out to explore the 
country in the vain search of pasture unconsunied 
by the drought, whom Elijah encountered when 
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about to show himself to Ahab, and who was re- 
luctantly prevailed upon to conduct the prophet 
to his master (1 Kings xviii. 4-16). b.c. 906. 

3. OBADIAH, one of the heroes of the tribe of 
Gad, who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chron. xii. 9). 

4. OBADIAH, one of the nobles whom Je- 
ll osliaphat sent to teach in the cities of Judah (2 
Chron. xvii. 7). 

5. OBADIAH, one of the Levites who pre- 
sided over the restoration of the temple under 
Josiah (2 Chron. xxxiv. 12). 

6. OBADIAH, the head of a party, consisting 
of 218 males, with females and children in pro- 
portion, who returned with Ezra from Babylon 
(Ezra viii. 9). 

7. OBADIAH, one of the priests, who sealed 
the written covenant which Nehemiah caused the 
people to enter into (Neh. x. 5). 

Other persons of this name occur in ] Chron. 
iii. 21 ; vii. 3 ; viii. 38; ix. 16, 44; xxvii. 19. 

OBED 05 W? serving ; Sept. '£ 1 / 3778 ), son of 
Boaz and Ruth, and father of Jesse the father of 
David, according to the apparently incomplete 
genealogical list (Ruth iv. 17 ; 1 Chron. ii. 12). 
The name occurs in the genealogies of Matthew 
(i. 5) and Luke (iii. 32). 

OBED-EDOM (CH^ I "DJ?, serving Edom ; 
Sept. ’AjSeSSctpct), a Levite in whose premises, and 
under whose care, the ark was deposited, when 
the death of Uzzah caused David to apprehend 
danger in taking it farther. It remained here 
three months, during which the family of Obed- 
edom so signally prospered, that the king was en- 
couraged to resume his first intention, which he 
then happily carried into effect (2 Sam. vi. 10- 
12). We learn from 1 Chron. xvi. 38, that Obed- 
edom's connection with the ark did not then ter- 
minate, he and his brethren having charge of the 
doors of the sanctuary (1 Chron. xv. 18, 24). 

OBIL chief of the camels ; Sept. 

’A/3 las), an Ishmaelite, or Arab, doubtless of the 
nomade tribes, who had charge of the royal 
camels in the time of David— an exceedingly fit 
employment for an Arab (1 Chron. xxvii. 30). 
As Obil means in Arabic ‘ a keeper of camels 1 
Hieron. (ii. 2), reasonably! infers that the person 
had his name from his office, which has always 
been a very common circumstance in the East. 

OBLATION [Offering]. 

OBOTH, a station of the Israelites [Wan- 
dering]. 

1. ODED 0"nj>, erecting ; Sept. ‘HStjS), the 
prophet who remonstrated against the detention 
as captives of the persons whom the army of King 
Pekah had brought prisoners from Judah , \ and 
at whose suggestion they were handsomely treated, 
and conducted back with all tenderness and care 
to their own country (2 Chron. xxviii. 9). 

2. ODED, father of Azariah the prophet, who 
was commissioned to meet and encourage Asa 
on his return from defeating the Ethiopians (2 
Chron. xv. 1-8). It curiously happens that the 
address which, at the commencement, is ascribed 
to Azariah, the son of Oded, is at the end ascribed 
to Oded himself (xv. 8). But this is supposed 
to have been a slip of copyists, and the versions 
read the latter verse like the former. 

ODEM (D5*^ ; Sept, orapBiov), one of the pre - 
cious stones in the breastplate of the high-priest 


(Exod. xxviii. 17 ; xxxix. 10), and also mentioned 
in Ezek. xxviii. 13. I 11 all these places it is 

rendered c sardius 1 in the Authorized Version, fol- 
lowing the Septuagint and Josephus ( De Bell. 
Jud ., v. 5, 7), who, however, in Antiq. iii. 7. 6, 
makes it the sardonyx (aapdoj/v^). The sardius 
is the stone now called the carnelian, from its co- 
lour (a carne\ which resembles that of raw 
llesh. The Hebrew name is derived from a root 
which signifies being red. The sardius or car- 
nelian is of the Hint family, and is a kind of 
chalcedony. The more vivid the red in this 
stone, the higher is the estimation in which it is 
held. It was anciently, as now, more frequently 
engraved on than any other stone. The ancients 
called it sardius, because Sardis in Lydia was 
the place where they first became acquainted with 
it ; but the sardius of Babylon was considered of 
greater value (PI in. Hist. Nat . xxxvii. 7). The 
Hebrews probably obtained the carnelian from 
Arabia. I 11 Yemen there is found a very fine 
dark-red carnelian, which is called el-Akik (Nie- 
buhr, Beschreib ., p. 142). The Arabs wear it on 
the finger, on the arm above the elbow, and in 
the belt before the abdomen. It is supposed to 
stop hemorrhage when laid on a fresh wound. 

OFFERING (the general name for which in 
Hebrew is T5Hp) * s anything presented to God as 
a means of conciliating his favour : which being 
in the Jewish, as well as in all other religions, con- 
sidered as the one thing needful, offerings accord- 
ingly have always constituted an essential part of 
public worship and private piety. 

Offerings have been divided into three kinds ; 
1. Impetratoria ; 2. Eucharistica ; 3. Piacu- 
laria : the first denoting those which are de- 
signed to procure some favour or benefit; the 
second, those which are expressive of gratitude 
for bounties or mercies received ; the third, those 
which are meant to atone for sins and pro- 
pitiate the Deity. Porphyry also gives three 
reasons for making offerings to the gods (Absti- 
nentia, ii. 24), — in order to do them honour, to 
acknowledge a favour, or to procure a supply for 
human needs. Among the Hebrews we find a 
complex and multiform system of offerings ex- 
tending through the entire circle of divine worship, 
and prescribing the minutest details. A leading 
distinction separates their offerings into unbloody 
(nimO, 7r poacpopai, 5%>a) and bloody (DhHnT, 
6Wh«).MJsed in its widest sense the term offering, 
or oblation, indicates in the Hebrew ritual a very 
great number of things — as the firstlings of the 
flock, first-fruits, tithes, incense, the shew-bread, 
the wood for burning in the temple (Neh. x. 
34). The objects offered were salt, meal, baked 
and roasted grain, olive-oil, clean animals, such 
as oxen, goats, doves, but not fish. The animals 
were required to be spotless (Lev. xxii. 20 ; Mai. 
i. 8), and, with the exception of the doves, not 
under eight days old (Lev. xxii. 27), younger 
animals being tasteless and innutritious. The 
smaller beasts, such as sheep, goats, and calves, 
were commonly one year old (Exod. xxix. 38 ; 
Lev. ix. 3 ; xii. 6; xiv. 10; Num. xv. 27; 
xxviii. 9, sq.). Oxen were offered at three years 
of age; in Judges (vi. 25) one is offered which 
is seven years old. As (0 sex, an option was 
sometimes left to the offerer, as in peace and sin- 
offerings (Lev. iii. 1, 6 ; xii. 5, 6) ; at other times 
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males were required, a3 in burnt sacrifices, for, 
contrary to classical usage, the male was consi- 
dered the more perfect. In burnt-offerings and 
in thank -offerings the kind of animal was left to 
the choice of the worshipper (Lev. i. ll ) 9 hut in 
trespass and sin-offerings it was regulated by law 
(Lev. iv. 5). if the desire of the worshipper was 
to express his gratitude, he offered a peace or 
thank-offering ; if to obtain forgiveness, lie offer* d 
a treqj&ss or sin-offering. Jiurnt-offerings wire 
of a general kind (Xinii. xv. 3; Deut. xii. (j ; 
Jer. xvii. 26). Hecatombs or large numbers of 
cattle were sacrificed on special occasions. In 
1 Kings viii. 5, 03, Solomon is said to have 
‘sacrificed sheep and oxen that could not lx.* told 
or numbered for multitude,’ ‘two and twenty 
thousand oxen and an hundred and twenty thou- 
sand sheep' (see also 2 Gluon, xxix. 32, sq. ; 
xxx. 21; xxxv. 7, sq. ; comp. Ilerod. vii. 13 ; 
Xenoph. JJellm. vi. d ; Suetoii. ( 'aliy. 11). Olfer- 
iugs were also either public or private, piescribed 
or freewill. Sometime* they vvere presented by an 
individual, sometimes by a family; once, or at 
regular and |H*iiodic intervals (I Sam. i. 21; 
Job i. j ; 2 Macc. iii. 32). Foreigners were |ht- 
niitted to make offerings on tin* national altar 
(N it in. xv. II; 2 Macc. iii. 3.0; xiii. 23; Philo, 
J.rjat. p. Hill; Joseph, c. Ajnon. ii. 5). ( )ll« rings 
were made by Jews for heathen princes (I .Macc. 
v i i. 33; Joseph. Anliq. xii. 2. 0). In the case 
ol ldoody-ulVerings the |xjs*evsur, after he had 
sanetili**d himself (l Sam. xvi. a), brought the 
\ietim, in case of thank-offerings, w ith his horns 
gilded and with garlands, \e. (Joseph. Anti*/. 
xiii. b. 2; Winer, H**(\t-icurterb. ii. 212, note 5) 
to the altar f Lev. iii. 1 ; xii. d ; xiv. 17), where, 
la\ing his hand on the head of the animal (Lev. 

*• I t iii. 2; i\ . \j, he thus, in a clear and | min ted 
way, devoted it to Go I. I lav iiitf so done he pro- 
r,, edctl to shiv the victim himself (h'V, iii. 2; 
iv. 1); which art might lx*, and in later times 
was, done b) the promts 2 Citron, xxix. 21 , ami 
probably by the Levites lloltmger, 1 )t, / *ii;ic* 
tunuhu% Sm ( rd >t. dr a rictinvun, .Marh. 1 7 0 f > ) . 
The blood was taken, and, uccordmif t t fie kind 
of olfering, sprinkled upon f 1 m* altar, or brought 
into the ((Tuple and there she 1 ii|hiii the .irk of 
the covenant and sm ami upon the horns of the 
altar of hn:cii*e, and th**n tie* mnamder itimesl 
forth at the foot of the altar of burnt-ollt rm^s. 
II. iv mg sl mi the ninual, the olh n r struck oil its 
bead Lev. i. lb, whn li villi ii not burnt Lev. iv. 

I I ) I* longed ( ithcr to the i.rn-*t Lev . v ii. Sj, or 
to (lie nth n r (inmp. M idin i, / » m/>. \n, 2 

The v u t an was then cut into |,i m i** L< v . i. n , 
vni. 20 , who h were other ill, or old) t}«* t«r«t 
»n«l in ^st tasty, m t i n lire on tins altar by ti»e 
priests or the oth-r* r, or mm t L* Uunt witU.nt 
the prei uu ts of the hdy ril), T re treatment 
ot dov i-* ini) lie <•< « 1 1 in hv. i. I I, •- j , \ , S 
(sr.« I lottilif <T, S ri/nm It,, , Marl., 

17t)li . In ouiie sa- rili* tm jit tv it *r nOm i d 

w u v mg HD 1 2 fl vv * re iwual ('tier I * t t« or i • r 
tin* sl i) mg, 

Flu* m 1 1 1 1 1 a 1 c\|tni«e of (tl.-r n/*, iim 1 idm 
tho*e made by imliy ulu«il* as wdl is l ie i*v * a*, 
must have Urn r insider ihlr. It may , i • , * , 
he said that the country pn*lm«^|,*< all »i In o 
gHMt a I ii i u 1 lam < in %t cl t r«*pi r* 1 - I i • * t* f »n*l 
tnat tin re v%» re mini out t * .»• v* * > »| (•«* 

u*e in sail line w is j ma i • r* * 1. \t Un « j* ..-U 
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I of the nation foreign princes, de»in,us of con- 
ciliating the goodwill of the Jews, riu-ie lane 
contributions both of natural oljects aid f 
money towards the supj * rt of the m.m. n al of 
public worship (Ezra vi. P ; 1 Marc. x. IP; 
2 -Macc. iii. 3; ix. lb; J<»seph. Anti*/, xii. 3.3 . 
I he place w here offerings were t x'clii»ivd v t. \m 
presented was the outer cuurt of tie* natii i-il 
sanctuary, at first the Tabernacle, afterwards tl ♦* 
Temple. Every offering made elsewhere was 
forbidden under pmalty of death Lev. xvii. 4, 
sq. ; Dent. xii. 5, sq. ; comp. I Kings xii. 27 . 
Tin* precise s; kjI is laiil down in I>*v. i. 3; iii. 2, 
‘at the door of the taUanacle of the ci 'iigri- viti.fii 
belore the Lord.’ According to the MUr n 
(Stbac/i. c. 3), olh rings vveieto L* slain jsirtlv hi 
the noith .sale of the altar, and, if they were in- 
coiimlc able. at any icirt of the outer Court. 'I he 
object of these i« gnlatious was to j reviot anv 
secret idolatrous ri»i> fn«m taking place un h r 
the mask i f the natii mil litual ; and a o mu -u 
place ol worship mutt hav e tended c« il < * abl y* 
to preserve the unity of the |*eople, wlr»e ct ii*4ui*t 
dis.igri'emi nts required pn cautions («f a ♦ , il 
kind (1 Kings xii. 27 „ Tin* < to n« huwivir. 
of the place of sarrilii e was i»i*t strict!) j rvisl 
in tin* troubled | « i i ch 1 of t v Jml;i h, j- r u b« 1 
till the time of J)av id I K injs iii. 2, 3 . (h i r- 
ings wne made in other j In <» I i*di s the di«,r 
of tin* 1 al ’'•made 1 Sa n. v ii. 17; JmL*. n. .1 
High | lacw, wlm li h id Inn/ been u « \ by V - 
( ’anaanites, rttaim d a ceitain vanet a v, ,u» j Mm< 
houniiied with ollcrings Jinl /. v i. 23; xiu. IP 
Even the loyal Samuel folhvvi.l this pr,u I 

Sam.), ami J)av : d nidmol it i I Kmrs m. 2 
A It4*r Sihnnon t' esc oth r iii s (Hi I , h |hue% ft ill 
continued. In the kin/doiu of Hr.n 1, ( nt t d n 
its siihjf ets wne Inm tin- htly tily% tin mil i^l 
temple w as ney Ur ted. 

< tlleriii.^ lieing re/ inhd as an i \ j on f gra* 
t it nde and p et v , *iml m juirrsil as a m . .<i \ i j.« t 
of nrdinarv privau* 1 fe, vu e 1 1 i (iy/» ml) Mat ■U n- 
do lit ly | 1 r< 4 iiti*d, l ohne in thus | it UlM 1 1 ,i « 

ii si/n of irn lie ion 1% 1 \y i. I *i ; i \ 3 , Ji . \ \ vv u 

I 1 ; Matt, v in. 1 ; Act% \\i. 2u ; In \ . . 2 ’ 
f lilt rm t wn e *w r 1 1 by, js I * * 1 1 ; » n * , i. % * o 

the timely on li*l) , fn*m the |ar| te wb l« > 
win- e#iii*ecnitrd Matt. wm. h \n i ,, »i« 
k low mg | m tiir(« nt ri i . o * » 1 jr | m> «• *1 i «. 
(Im.mI |fi-|«rit\ wi ll h tb# | (I #, >l*»4 .» 

f Mind an uh al \ ^ t • ■*" t * i i I th un - « i r'i a i I 
of 1 srm I it if b w (**-.. . I*i. \ v 1 , I 7 1 v. 7 

7a< \. \.v. 21 ; J * . \ \ • .* « * , \ \ \ I s * ♦ I 

di v at i li ( f t ins pi t v ih /* « m i » - , < r * 4. % 
nut m s nf t(i<* jiet ii •*! mF • t 1 1 • - < 1 

L in I » r t lop Iihi 1 • • 1 [1« « y . i 1 1 mm i * 

a *11 1 i liliti. in, linmn. • * llr 1 * « ^ i - f .* *‘,* 

•ijbil am « , b*»l ti*f * I -»| vl > a fy — • * i ti ft » I, t 1 * 1 . >i^ 
i I il iii ii|U , •) \ • " • . ... n * .■ 

ttk *i«l »* oiUsk- ♦ • •ml ik * 1 | * it * i fj * **■( 

\y i 1 1 1 ( iftth* 91 * * i * n | , i • 

I O I * . y < 1 • , • -.* ii** i 1 ( * » ’ ( • ( n«V« i , « i 

wtfli II tSfttjnil |» * n | iiP»*§ M 

tfp *«f of |t - 1 * * ♦* ■ , *. i. 1 » <f 'I I i# 

link i n»i t <i •* n 4* i (t«v » m .| ( <4 Hb* 

r*M«] I 4IIM* III f*4V' 4 •! I ( - 4 I | M P* • *441 p 
,f \ ' ' *■ * * t i • * 1 *•» * II, Jf*l S' f 1 t‘ 

i I , 1 1 y * I- \ . n M * V 

rj , it a J |‘| yi < h I f, f * * 

| i,'. 1 , I - » » if ^ - | t . 4 I - • • f 

fii ti * b fits lb ♦ Jf , *4.1 * 4 ' 
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proved a schoolmaster to bring us to Christ 
(Matt. v. 23; Gal. iii. 24). Even before the 
advent of our Lord pious and reflecting men, like 
the Essenes, discovered the laineutable abuses of 
the national ritual, and were led to abstain alto- 
gether from the customary forms of a mere out- 
ward worship (Joseph. Antiq . xviii. 1. 5). The 
50th Psalm must have had great influence in 
preparing the minds of thinking men for a pure 
and spiritual form of worship, the rather because 
some of its principles strike at the very root of all 
offerings of a mere outward kind : thus, ‘ I will 
take no bullock out of thy house, nor lie-goats 
out of thy folds; for every beast of the forest is 
mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. If I 
were hungry I would not tell thee ; for the world 
is mine, and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the 
flesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats ? Oiler 
unto God thanksgiving.’ Indeed the conception 
and composition of such a noble piece show 
what great progress the best cultivated minds had 
made from the rudimental notions of primitive 
times, and may serve of themselves to prove that 
with all the abuses which had ensued, the Mosaic 
ritual and institutions were admirably fitted to 
carry forward the education of the mind of the 
people. Thus was the Hebrew nation, and 
through them the world, led on so as to be in 
some measure prepared for receiving the Gospel 
of the Lord Jesus, in which all outward offerings 
are done away, the one great offering being made, 
and all those who are members of the church are 
required to offer themselves, body, soul and spirit, 
a holy offering to the Lord (Heb. x. ; Rom. xii.). 
‘ By Him therefore let us offer the sacrifice of praise 
to God continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, 
giving thanks to his name. But to do good and 
to communicate forget not ; for with such sacri- 
fices God is well pleased’ (Heb. xiii. 15, 16; 
Matt. ix. 13 ; xii. 7 ; Rom. xv. 16 ; Phil. ii. 17 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 6). 

Li glit foot's work, De Ministerio Templi , is 
especially to be recommended on this subject; 
see also Outram, De Sacrif.; Reland, Antiq. 
Sacr . iii. 1 ; Bauer, Gottesd. Verfass . i. 80, sq. ; 
Rosenm filler, Excnrs. I. ad Lev . The Jewish 
doctrines on offerings may be found in the trea- 
tises Sebachim , Menachoth , and Temur a ; a se- 
lection from which, as well as from the Rabbins, 
is given in that useful little work, Othon. Lex. 
Talmud, p. 621, sq. ; see Ugolin. Thesaur. tom. 
xix. — J. R. B. 

OG (iiy, giant; Sept, '(Qy), an Amoritish 
king of Bashan (Num. xxi. 33 ; xxxii. 33 ; Deut. 

iv. 47 ; xxxi. 4). In form he was a giant, so 
that his bedstead was preserved as a memorial of 
his huge stature (Deut. iii. 11 ; Josh. xiii. 12) 
[Bed]. He was defeated by the Israelites under 
Moses (Num. xxi. 33 ; Deut. i. 4 ; iii. 3) ; and 
his country, which contained many walled cities 
(Deut. iii. 4-10), was assigned to the tribe of 
Manasseh (Deut. iii. 13; Josh. xiii. 30) [Amo- 
rites; Basiian; Giant]. 

OIL ; Sept. i\aiov) was far more exten- 

sively used among the ancient Hebrews than in 
our northern climate. The use of oil is equally 
general throughout Western Asia at the present 
time, as it was in primitive ages. Oil was much 
used instead of butter and animal fat, at meals 
and in various preparations of food (see Food, and 
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comp. Ezek. xvi. 13). In such uses oil, when 
fresh and sweet, is more agreeable than animal fat. 
The Orientals think so ; and Europeans soon ac- 
quire the same preference. Oil was also in many 
cases taken as a meat-offering (Lev. v. 11 ; Num. 

v. 15); and it was then mixed with the meal of 
oblation (Exod. xxix. 40 ; Lev. ii. 4; vi. 21 ; vii. 
12; Num. vi. 15) [Offering]. The rite of 
sprinkling with oil, as a libation, does not occur 
in the law, but seems to be alluded to in Micah 

vi. 7. 

The application of oil to the person has been de- 
scribed in the article Anointing. Whether for 
luxury or ceremony, the head and beard were 
the parts usually anointed (Deut. xxviii. 40 ; 
2 Sam. xiv. 2 : Ps. xxiii. 5 ; xcii. 11 ; civ. 15 ; 
Luke vii. 46) ; and this use of oil became at 
length proverbially common among the Israelites 
(Prov. xxi. 17). 

The employment of oil for burning has been 
illustrated in the article Lamps. It is only neces- 
sary to add, that for this, and indeed for most 
other purposes, olive-oil was considered the best, 
and was therefore used in the lamps of the taber- 
nacle. The custom of anointing the diseased 
and the dead has been noticed in the article 
Anointing ; and for the use and composition of 
fragrant oils and ointments, see Perfumes. 

The numerous olive-plantations in Palestine 
made olive-oil one of the chief, and one of the 
most lucrative products of the country : it sup- 
plied an article of extensive and profitable traffic 
with the Tyrians (Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; comp. 1 Kings 

v. 1 1) ; and presents of the finer sorts of olive-oil 
were deemed suitable for kings. There is in fact 
no other kind of oil distinctly mentioned in 
Scripture ; and the best, middling, and inferior oils 
appear to have been merely different qualities of 
olive-oil. The berries of the olive-tree were some- 
times plucked, or carefully shaken off by the hand, 
before they were ripe (Deut. xxiv. 20 ; Isa. xvii. 
6 ; xxiv. 13). If while they were yet green, in- 
stead of being thrown into the press, they were 
only beaten or squeezed, they yielded the best 
kind of oil. It was called Ophacinum , or the 
oil of unripe olives, and also ‘ beaten’ or ‘fresh 
oil’ (Exod. xxvii. 20). There were presses of a 
peculiar kind for preparing oil called HU, 
gath-shemen (whence the name Gethsemane, or 
‘ oil-press,’ Matt. xxvi. 36 ; John xviii. 1), in 
which the oil was trodden out by the feet (Micah 

vi. 15). The first expression of the oil was better 
than the second, and the second than the third. 
Ripe olives yielded the least valuable kind of oil, 
but the quantity was more abundant. The best 
sort of oil was prepared witli fragrant spices, and 
was used in anointing; the inferior sorts were 
used with food and for lamps. 

OLIVE-TREE. [Zayit.] 

OLIVES, MOUNT OF, a mountain or ridge 
now called by the Arabs Jebel et-Tur, lying to 
the east of Jerusalem, from which it is separated 
only by the narrow valley of Jehoshaphat. To- 
wards the south it sinks down into a lower ridge, 
over against the so-called ‘ well of Nehemiah,’ 
now called by Franks the Mount of Offence, in 
allusion to the idolatrous worship established by 
Solomon 6 on the hill that is before,’ that is, 
eastward of ‘Jerusalem.* In this direction lies 
the usual road to Bethany, so often trodden by 
our Saviour. About a mile towards the north is 
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another summit, nearly or quite as high as the 
middle one. The ridge between the two bends 
slightly eastward, leaving room for the valley below 
to expand somewhat in that part. The view of 
the Holy City and of the Dead Sea, from the 
southern summit, is described in the article 
Jerusalem; that from the northern summit does 
not embrace the Dead Sea. The elevation of the 
central peak of the Mount of Olives is stated by 
Selmbert ( Rcise ) ii. 311) at 2550 Paris feet, or 41G 
Paris feet above the valley of Jehoshaphat ; and 
hence it appears to be 175 Paris feet above the 
highest part of Mount Zion. Beyond the northern 
summit the ridge sweeps round towards the west, 
and spreads out into the high level tract north of 
the city, which is skirted on the west and south 
by the upper part of the valley of Jehoshaphat 
(Robinsons Researches , ii. 405-407 ; CMin's 
Travels , ii. 127). This inconsiderable ridge de- 
rives all its importance from its connection with 
Jerusalem, and from the sacred associations which 
hence became connected with it. To the mount 
whose ascent David ‘ went up, weeping and bare- 
foot, 7 to which our Saviour ofttimes withdrew with 
his disciples, over which he often passed, and from 
which he eventually ascended into heaven, be- 
longs a higher degree of sacred and moral interest 
than is to be found in mere physical magnitude, 
or than the record connects even with Lebanon, 
Tabor, or Ararat. 

OLYMPAS (^OAvfnras), a Christian at Rome, 
whom Paul salutes in his Epistle to the Romans 
(Rom. xvi. 15). 

OMEGA (H), the last letter of the Greek 
alphabet, proverbially applied to express the end, 
as Alpha (A), the first letter, the beginning of any 
thing [Alpha]. 

OMER [Weights and Measures]. 

OMRI (HpJ God-taught ; Sept. 'Aju/3/n), sixth 
king of Israel, who began to reign in n.c. 929, and 
reigned twelve years. He was raised to the throne 
by the army, while it was engaged in the siege of 
Gibbethon, a Levitical city in Dan, of which the 
Philistines had gained possession, when the news 
came to the camp of the death of Elah, arid the 
usurpation of Zimri. On this, the army pro- 
claimed their general, Omri, king of Israel. He 
then lost not a moment, but leaving Gibbethon in 
the power of the infidels, went and besieged his 
competitor in Tirzah. But he was no sooner de- 
livered of this rival [Zimri], than another ap- 
peared in the person of Tibni, whom a part of 
the people had raised to the throne, probably from 
unwillingness to submit to military dictation. 
This occasioned a civil war, which lasted six 
years, and left Omri undisputed master of the 
throne, me. 925. His reign lasted six years 
more, and its chief event was the foundation of 
Samaria, which thenceforth became the capital 
city of the kingdom of Israel (1 Kings xvi. 15' 
28). [Samaria.] 

ON (pN, strength ; Sept. \AuV), a chief of the 
tribe of Reuben, who was one of the accomplices 
of Korah in the revolt against the authority of 
Moses and Aaron. He is mentioned among the 
leaders of this conspiracy in the first instance 
(Num. xvi. 17), but does not appear in any of 
the subsequent transactions, and is not by name 
included in the final punishment. The Rab- 


binical tradition is, that the wife of On persuaded 
her husband to abandon the enterprise. 

ON (pX ; Sept. 'HAiovttoAis), one of the oldest 
cities in the world, situated in Lower Egypt, 
about two hours N.N.E. from Cairo. The Sep- 
tnagint translates the name On by Heliopolis, 
which signifies £ city of the sun and in Jer. xiiii. 
13, it. bears a name, Beth-shemesli (oppidum solis, 
Pliny, Ilist. Nat. v. 11), of equivalent import. On 
is a Coptic and ancient Egyptian word, signifying 
light and the sun (Ritter, Erdk . i. 822). The 
site is now marked by low mounds, enclosing a 
space about three quarters of a mile in length by 
half a mile in breadth, which was once occupied 
by houses and by the celebrated Temple of the 
Sun. This area is at present a ploughed field, 
a garden of herbs ; and the solitary obelisk which 
still rises in the midst of it is the sole remnant of the 
former splendours of the place. In the days of 
Edrisi and Abdallatif the place bore the name of 
Ain Sherris ; ami in the neighbouring village, 
Matariyeh, is still shown an ancient well bearing 
the same name. Near by it is a very old sycamore, 
its trunk straggling and gnarled, under which le- 
gendary tradition relates that the holy family 
once rested (Robinson’s Biblical Researches , i. 36), 
Heliopolis was the capital of a district or nomos 
hearing the same name (Plin. Hist. Nat. v. 9; 
Ptolem. iv. 5). 
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The place is mentioned in Gen. xli. 45, where 
it is said that Pharaoh gave to Joseph a wife, 
Asenath, the daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of 
On (ver. 50). From the passage in Jeremiah (lit 
supra ), it may be inferred that it was distin- 
guished for idolatrous worship : ‘ lie shall break 
also the images of Beth-shemesli that is in the 
land of Egypt, and the houses of the gods of the 
Egyptians shall he bum with tire. 1 The names, 
£ City of the Sun, 1 ‘ Temples of the Sim, 1 connected 
with the place, taken in conjunction with the 
words just cited from the prophet, seem to refer 
the mind to the purer form of worship which pre- 
vailed at a very early period in Egypt, namely, 
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the worship of the heavenly bodies, and thence to 
carry the thoughts to the deteriorations which it 
afterwards underwent in sinking to the adoration 
of images and animals. 

The traces of this city which are found in 
classic authors correspond witli the little of it 
that we know from the brief intimations of Holy 
Writ. According to Herodotus (ii. 59), Heliopolis 
was one of the four great cities that were rendered 
famous in Egypt by being the centres of solemn 
religious festivals, which were attended by splendid 
processions and homage to the gods. In Heliopolis 
the observance was held in honour of the sun. 
The majesty of these sacred visits may be best 
learned now by a careful study of the temples (in 
their ruins) in which the rites were performed 
(Wilkinson’s Anc . Egyptians). Heliopolis had its 
priesthood, a numerous and learned body, cele- 
brated before other Egyptians for their historical 
and antiquarian lore ; it long continued the uni- 
versity of the Egyptians, the chief seat of their 
science (Kenrick’s Herod, ii. 3 ; Wilkinson) ; 
the priests dwelt as a holy community in a spa- 
cious structure appropriated to their use. In 
Strabo’s time the halls were to be seen in which 
Eudoxus and Plato had studied under the direc- 
tion of the priests of Heliopolis. A detailed de- 
scription of the temple, with its long alleys of 
sphinxes, obelisks, &c., may be found in Strabo 
(xvii. ; Joseph, c. Apion. ii. 2), who says that the 
mural sculpture in it was very similar to the old 
Etruscan and Grecian works. In the temple a 
bullock was fed — a symbol of the god Mnevis. 
The city suffered heavily by the Persian invasion. 
From the time of Shaw and Pococke, the place 
has been described by many travellers. At an 
early period remains of the famous temple were 
found. Abdallatif (a.d. 1200) saw many colossal 
sphinxes, partly prostrate, partly standing. He 
also saw the gates or propyls a of the temple co- 
vered with inscriptions ; he describes two immense 
obelisks whose summits were covered with massive 
brass, around which were others one-half or one- 
third the size of the first, placed in so thick a mass 
that they could scarcely be counted ; most of them 
thrown down. An obelisk which the Emperor 
Augustus caused to be carried to Rome, and 
placed in the Campus Martius, is held by Zoega 
( De Orig. et Usu Obelisci ) to have been brought 
from Heliopolis, and to have owed its origin to 
Sesostris. This city furnished works of art to 
Augustus for adorning Rome, and to Constantine 
for adorning Constantinople. Ritter ( Erdkunde , 
i. 823) says that the sole remaining obelisk is 
from 60 to 70 feet high, of a block of red granite, 
bearing hieroglyphics which remind the beholder 
of what Strabo terms the Etruscan style. ‘ The 
figure of the cross which it bears ( crux ansata ) 
has attracted the special notice of Christian anti- 
quaries ’ (Ritter). — J. R. B. 

ONAN (||itf, strong , stout; Sept. Avvav), 
second son of Judah, who, being constrained by 
the obligations of the ancient Levirate law to 
espouse Tamar, his elder brother's widow, took 
means to frustrate the intention of this usage, which 
was to provide heirs for a brother who had died 
childless. This crime, rendered without excuse by 
the allowance of polygamy, and the seriousness of 
which can scarcely be appreciated but in respect 
to the usages of the times in which it was com- 


mitted, was punished by premature death (Gen. 
xxxviii. 4, sq.). 

ONESIMUS (’O u'fjcrifxos, profitable ), a slave 
belonging to Philemon of Colossae, who lied from 
his master, and proceeded to Rome, where he was 
converted by St. Paul, who sent him back to his 
master, a friend and convert of the apostle, with 
an eloquent letter, the purport of which is de- 
scribed in the article Philemon. Onesimus, 
accompanied by Tychicus, left Rome with not 
only this epistle, but with those to the Ephesians 
and Colossians (Col. iv. 9). It is believed that 
Onesimus, anxious to justify the confidence which 
Paul reposed in him, by appearing speedily before 
his master, left Tychicus to take the Epistle to 
the Ephesians ; and hastened to Colossae, where 
he doubtless received the forgiveness which Paul 
had so touchingly implored for him as ‘a brother 
beloved’ {Canon. Apost. 73). An uncertain 
tradition makes Onesimus to have been bishop 
of Beraea, where he is said to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom {Const. Apostol vii. 46). The part 
which Paul took in this difficult and trying case 
is highly honourable to him ; while for Onesimus 
himself, the highest praise is, that he obtained the 
friendship and confidence of the apostle. 

ONESIPHORUS(’Or?7(n<£opos,^rq/££-6rmf7er), 
a believer of Ephesus, who came to Rome during 
the second captivity of St. Paul in that city ; and 
having found out the apostle, who was in custody 
of a soldier, to whose arm his own was chained, 
was ‘ not ashamed of his chain,’ but attended him 
frequently, and rendered him all the services in 
his power. This faithful attachment, at a time of 
calamity and desertion, was fully appreciated 
and well remembered by the apostle, who, in his 
Epistle to Timothy, carefully records the circum- 
stance ; and, after charging him to salute in his 
name ‘ the household of Onesiphorus,’ expresses 
the most earnest and grateful wishes forTiis spi- 
ritual welfare (1 Tim. ii. 16-18). It would ap- 
pear from this that Onesiphorus had then quitted 
Rome. 

ONION. [Betzal.] 

ONYX. [Yahalom.] 

OPHEL (^syn ; Sept. ’ftyctX), a place or 
quarter of Jerusalem near the walls (2 Chron. 
xxvii. 3 ; xxxiii. 44), on the east side (Nell. iii. 
26 ; xi, 21). Ophel, or, as he calls it, Ophla 
QO(p\d, *0<p\ds), is often mentioned by Josephus 
as adjoining the valley of the Kidron and the 
temple mount {De Bell. Jud. v. 6. 1 ; vi. 6. 3). 
He explains himself more precisely in v. 4. 2, 
where lie makes the first wall of the city to ex- 
tend from the tower of the Essenes over Siloam 
and the pools of Solomon to Ophel. From these 
intimations Winer collects that Ophel was a 
high or ascending place, built over (in the an- 
cient city) with houses. This view is confirmed 
by Dr. Robinson, who identifies it with the low 
ridge which extends southward from the temple 
mount to Mount Zion, between the exterior valley 
of Jehoshaphat and the interior valley of Tyro- 
poeon. The top of this ridge is fiat, descending 
rapidly towards the south, sometimes by offsets ot 
rocks; and the ground is now tilled and planted 
with olive and other fruit trees. This ridge is 
considerably below the level of Mount Moriah ; 
its length is 1550 feet, and its breadth in the 
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middle part, from lirow to brow, 290 feet (Winer, 
s. v . 4 Ophel ;' Robinson, ii. 349) [Jerusalem], 

OPHER ODy ; Arabic ^£*11 algophro ), in 

the Song of Solomon (cli. iv. 5), denotes the calf 
or fawn of a stag {ail) ; it occurs in no other book 
of Scripture, is unknown in the Syriac and 
Chaldee, and appears to be only a poetical ap- 
plication of a term more strictly belonging to 
fawn-like animals ; for in the above passage 
it is applied to couples feeding in a bed of 
lilies — indications not descriptive of young goats 
or stags, but quite applicable to the Antilo- 
pine groups which are characterized in Griffith’s 
Cuvier, in subgenus X. Cephalophus , and XI. 
Neotragus ; both furnishing species of exceed- 
ing delicacy and graceful diminutive struc- 
tures, several of which habitually feed in pairs 
among shrubs and geraniums on the hilly plains 
of Africa ; and as they have always been and 
still are in request among the wealthy in warm 
climates for domestication, we may conjecture 
that a species designated by the name of Opher 
(*)£y, perhaps alluding to Ophir, or even 

Africa), was to be found in the parks or royal 
gardens of a sovereign so interested in natural his- 
tory as Solomon was, and from the sovereign's 
own observation became alluded to in the truly 
apposite imagery of his poetical diction (Cant, 
iv. 12). Among the species in question, in which 
both male and female are exceedingly similar, and 
which might have reached him by sea or by caravan, 
we may reckon Cephalophus Grimmia , C. Per - 
pus ilia, C. Philantomba , all marked by a small 
black tuft of hair between their very short horns, 
as also the Ncotragus Pygmea , or Guevei, the 
smallest of cloven- footed animals, and the Madoka, 
with speckled legs ; all these species being natives 
of Central Africa, and from time immemorial 
brought by caravans from the interior, for sale or 
presents.- — C. H. S. 

OPHIR occurs first, as the proper name of one 
of the thirteen sons of Joktan, the son of Eber, a 
great-grandson of Shem, in Gen. x. 26-29 \ 

Sept. Ovcpelp ; Vulg. Ophir ). Many Arabian 

countries are believed to have been peopled by 
these persons, and to have been called after their 
respective names, as Sheba, &c., and among 
others Ophir (Bochart, Phaleg , iii. 15). Ophir 
occurs also as the name of a place, country, or 
region, famous for its gold, which Solomon’s ships 
visited in company with the Phoenician ; 

Sept. OiKplp ; Alex. Oucpelp : ^ ovcpip , 'Sovcpeip, 
^ \a)(plp , 'SaxpLpa ; Alex, ^cocpapa and ^ Q)(p 7 )pd ; 
Aid. ^cnrcpeip ; Cam. ’07r (peip; Alex, and Cam. 
’n(p€ip ; Vulg. Ophir). The difficulty is to as- 
certain where Ophir was situated. Some writers, 
reasoning from the etymology of the word, which 
is supposed to mean dust, &c., have inferred 
almost every place where gold dust is procured 
in abundance. Others have rested their con- 
clusions upon the similarity of the name in 
Hebrew to that of other countries, as for instance 
Aphar, a port of Arabia mentioned by Arrian in 
his Periplus of the Erythraean Sea; or upon the 
similarity of the name in the Sept., 
hence Sofala, &c. : and others, by a transposition 
of the letters of the Hebrew word, have, among 
other conjectures, even made out Peru ! By such 
methods of investigation the following countries, 


among others, have been proposed : Melindah on 
the coast of Africa, Angola, Carthage, St. Do- 
mingo, Mexico, New Guinea, Urplie an island 
in the Red Sea, and Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. 
Bochart thinks that, the Ophir from which David 
obtained gold (1 Chron. xxix. 4) was the Cas- 
sanitis of Ptolemy and Stephanus, oil the coast of 
Arabia; while that visited by the fleet of Solomon 
was Taprobane, now called Ceylon ( Geogr . Sacra , 
ii. 27). Pegu is the place selected by'Maffaei 
(Hist. f uel. lib. i.). Others decide in favour of 
the peninsula of Malacca, which abounds in 
precious ores, apes, and peacocks : others prefer 
Sumatra, for the same reason. Lipenius, relying 
on the authority of Josephus, Theodoret, and 
Procopius, who call Ophir 4 the golden land,’ 6 the 
golden chersonese,’ says that the children of Jok- 
tan peopled all the countries bounded by the 
eastern seas, and that Ophir includes not only 
Sumatra or Malacca, but every coast and island 
from Ceylon to the Indian Archipelago. We 
shall now lay before the readers what we conceive 
to be the exact amount of our information re- 
specting Ophir, and show how tar it applies to 
v/tiat appear to us to be the three most probable 
theories respecting its situation, namely, Arabia, 
Africa, and India. Ophir is mentioned in the 
following thirteen passages : Gen. x. 29 ; 1 Chron. 

i. 23 ; 1 Kings ix. 28 ; 2 Chron. viii. 18; ix. 10 ; 
1 Kings x. 11 ; xxii. 48; 1 Chron. xxix. 4 ; Job 
xxii. 24; xxviii, 16; Ps> xlv. 9; Isa. xiii. 12; 
Ecclus. vii. 18. Only seven of these passages 
afford even the slightest clue to its position, 
and these are reduced to three when the pa- 
rallel passages and texts in which Ophir is not 
a local name have been withdrawn. We further 
tliin.lv that the situation of Tarshish is not in any 
way connected with this inquiry. It is indeed 
said, in reference to the voyage to Ophir, that 
4 Solomon had at sea a navy of Tarshish, and 
that once in three years came the navy of Tar- 
shish * (1 Kings x. 22); and that 4 Jehoshaphat 
made ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir for gold’ 
(1 Kings xxii. 48) ; but the word may denote 
large merchant ships hound on long voyages, 
perhaps distinguished by their construction from 
the common Phoenician ships, even though they 
were sent to other countries instead of Tarshish 
(compare the English naval phrase, an Indiaman, 
and see Isa. xxiii. 1 ; lx. 9 ; Ps. xlviii. 7 ; Isa. 

ii. 16) ; and although the Tarshish ships which 
went to Ophir (1 Kings xxii. 48, &c.) are ex- 
pressly said by the writer of Chronicles to have 
gone to Tarshish (2 Chron. ix. 21 ; xx. 36, 37), 
yet in the interval between the composition of 
the books of Kings and that of Chronicles the 
name was most probably transferred to denote 
any distant country [Tarshish]. The utmost, 
that can be said is, that Solomon sent ships to 
Tarshish as well as to Ophir, but it cannot be 
proved that the same ships are meant, or that they 
went to both places in the same voyage. It seems 
to us most probable that Solomon sent direct to 
Ophir for gold, wherever it might be ; and that, 
whereas it had been hitherto procured from thence 
by David, &c. by foreign merchants, Solomon fitted 
out a fleet to obtain it at first hand. Neither do 
we think that the time occupied by the voyage to 
Ophir is precisely determinable from the words 
4 once in three years came the navy’ (1 Kings x. 
22). Upon the whole then our information ap- 
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pears to amount to this, that King Solomon made 
a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside 
Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea, in the land 
of Edom, and that his Phoenician neighbour and 
ally, Hiram, king of Tyre, sent in this navy his 
servants, shipmen that had knowledge of the sea, 
with the servants of Solomon, and that they came 
to Opliir, and fetched from thence gold, and 
brought it to Solomon (1 Kings ix. 26-29), and 
that they brought in the same voyage algum or 
almug-trees and precious stones (1 Kings x. 11), 
silver, ivory, apes, or rather monkeys, and pea- 
cocks, or, according to some, pheasants, and to 
others, parrots ; and that gold in great abundance 
and of the purest quality was procured from 
Ophir (1 Chron. xxix. 4; Job xxviii. 16), ren- 
dered by Symmachus xpocrbs irpcoreTos, (Ps. xlv. 
9 ; Isa. xiii. 12); Vulg. mundo obrizo , (Ecclus. 
vii. 18). The first theory which appears to be 
attended with some degree of evidence not purely 
fanciful is that Ophir was situate in Arabia. In 
Gen. x. 29, Ophir stands in the midst of other 
Arabian countries. Still, as Gesenius observes, 
it is possibly mentioned in that connection only 
on account of its being an Arabian colony planted 
abroad. Though gold is not now found in Arabia 
(Niebuhr, Description de VArabie , Copenhague, 
1773, p. 124), yet the ancients ascribe it to the 
inhabitants in great plenty (Judg. viii. 24, 26 ; 
2 Chron. i. ; 1 Kings x. 1, 2; Ps. lxxii. 15). 
This gold, Dr. Lee thinks, was no other than the 
gold of Havilah (Gen. ii. 11), which he supposes 
to have been situate somewhere in Arabia, and 
refers to Gen. x. 7, 29 ; xxv. 18 ; 1 Sam. xv. 7 ; 
1 Chron. i. 9 ( Translation of the Book Job , §c., 
Lond. 1837, p. 55). But Diodorus Siculus 
ascribes gold mines to Arabia : MeraAA evsrou 5e 
Ka\ Kara tt}v ’Apafiiav Kal 6 tt pocrayopevopevos 
&Trvpos XP V<T ^ S ( c omp. Gen. ii. 12), ovx cixnrep 
7 rapa r o7s tcAAois e/c if/TiypaToov /caOeif/ojueyos, aAA 5 
€v0vs dpvrropeuos €vpicrK€Tcu (ii. 50). He also 
testifies to the abundance of ‘ precious stones 1 
in Arabia (ii. 54), especially among the in- 
habitants of Sabas (iii. 46 ; comp. Gen. ii. 
12; 2 Chron. ix. 1 ; 1 Kings x. 1, 2). Pliny 
also speaks of the 4 Sabaei ditissimi auri metallis’ 
{Hist. Nat. vi. 32). Again, ‘ Littus Ham- 
maeum, ubi auri metalla ’ ( ib .). Others suppose 
that though Ophir was situate somewhere on the 
coast of Arabia, it was rather an emporium, at 
which the Hebrews and Tyrians obtained gold, 
silver, ivory, apes, almug-trees, &c., brought 
thither from India and Africa by the Arabian 
merchants, and even from Ethiopia, to which 
Herodotus (iii. 114) ascribes gold in great quan- 
tities, elephants’ teeth, and trees and shrubs of 
every kind. Apes, properly speaking, are also 
ascribed to it by Pliny (viii. 19); who speaks 
also of the confluence of merchandize in Arabia : 
k Sabaei mirumque dictu, ex innumeris populis 
pars aequa in commerciis aut latrociniis degit : 
in universum gentes ditissimae, ut apud quas 
maximae opes Romanorum Parthorumque sub- 
sistant, vendentibus quae e mari aut sylvis 
capiunt ’ ( ut supra). A little before he speaks 
of the Arabian emporiums : ‘ Insulae multae : em- 
porium eorum Acila, ex quo in Indiam navi- 
gatur/ Again : c Thimaneos . . . Areni : oppidum 
in quo omnis negotiatio couvenit ’ (comp. Strabo, 
xvi. 2 Chron. ix. ; Ezek. xxvii. 21, 22; and 
Diod. Sic. ii. 54). In behalf of the supposi- 


tion that Ophir was the Arabian port Aphar, 
already referred to, it may be remarked that the 
name has undergone similar changes to that of 
the Sept, of Ophir ; for it is called by Arrian 
Aphar, by Pliny Saphar, by Ptolemy Sapphera, 
and by Stephanus Saphirini. Grotius thinks his 
to be Ophir. The very name El Ophir has been 
lately pointed out as a city of Oman, in former 
times the centre of a very active Arabian com- 
merce (Seetzen, in Zachs. Monatl. Correspond. 

xix. 331, fl‘.). In the article Ophir in the 
Encyclopedia Londinensis , great stress is laid 
upon the objection that if Ophir had been any- 
where in Arabia or Asia, Solomon could have 
conveyed the commodities he procured from it 
by caravans : but surely a water-carriage was 
more convenient, at least for the algum-trees, 
which he procured from Ophir, and of which he 
made pillars for the house of the Lord and for 
the king’s house (2 Chron. ix. 10, 11) [Algum], 
and which it is highly improbable he had the 
means of conveying by land. In favour of the 
theory which places Ophir in Africa, it has been 
suggested that we have the very name in TDIX 
q/W, Africa, the Roman termination, Africa terra, 
and that Tarshish was some city or country in 
Africa; that the Chald. Targumist on 1 Kings 
xxii. 48 so understood it, where he renders 

by HpHQX. He probably inferred from 2 Chron. 

xx. 36, that to go to Ophir and to Tarshish was 
one and the same thing, and that Tarshish there 
meant the name of a place. Origen also says, on 
Job. xxii. 24, that some of the interpreters under- 
stood Ophir to be Africa. Michaelis supposes 
that Solomon’s fleet, coming down the Red Sea 
from Ezion-geber, coasted along the shore of 
Africa, doubling the Cape of Good Hope, and 
came to Tarshish, which he, with many others, 
supposes to have been Tartessus in Spain, and 
thence back again the same way ; that this con- 
jecture accounts for their three years’ voyage out 
and home ; and that Spain and the coasts of Africa 
furnished all the commodities which they brought 
back {Spicileg. Geogr. Hebr. Extercc . p. 98). 
Strabo indeed says that Spain abounded in gold, 
and immensely more so in silver (see 1 Mac. viii. 3). 
Others have not hesitated to carry Solomon’s fleet 
round from Spain up the Mediterranean to Joppa. 
The chief support for this supposition is the very re- 
markable statement of Herodotus, that Necho, king 
of Egypt, the Pharaoh-Necho of Scripture, whose 
enterprising disposition appears from his project to 
unite the Nile and the Red Sea by a canal, c dis- 
patched some vessels, under the conduct of Phoe- 
nicians, with directions to pass by the columns of 
Hercules, now called the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
after penetrating the Northern Ocean to return 
to Egypt; that these Phoenicians, taking their 
course from the Red Sea, entered into the Southern 
Ocean, and on the approach of autumn landed in 
Libya, and planted some corn in the place where 
they happened to find themselves ; that when this 
was ripe they cut it down and departed. Having 
thus consumed two years, they in the third year 
doubled the columns of Hercules, and returned 
to Egypt.’ He adds, ‘ This relation may obtain 
attention from others, but to me it seems incre- 
dible, lor they affirmed that, having sailed round 
Libya, they had the sun on their right hand.’ 
Thus, he observes, ‘was Libya for the first time 
known’ (iv. 42). It seems certain that this 
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voyage was accomplished, for the mariners would 
have the sun on their right hand after passing the 
line, a fact which never could have been imagined 
in that age, when astronomy was in its infancy; 
and it has been supposed that this was the voyage 
made ‘once in three years’ by Solomon’s fleet, 
under the conduct also of Phoenician mariners. 
But, assuming this to have been the case, it seems 
strange that the knowledge and record of it should 
have been so completely lost in the time of 
Pharaoh- Necho, only two centuries after Solomon, 
as that Herodotus, whose information and accu- 
racy appear from this very account, should say 
that Libya, evidently meaning the circuit of it 
by the sea, was thus for the first time known. 
Heeron finds an answer in the desolating ravages 
of the Babylonian conquerors, and indeed in the 
protracted siege of Tyre itself by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which followed shortly after the time of 
Solomon. It seems likely indeed that Neclio 
had heard of such a passage, and believed that 
the Phoenicians knew how to find it; and that it 
was not much frequented during many subse- 
quent ages appears from the notice taken by 
Pliny of the few who had accomplished it (Hist. 
Nat. ii. 67) ; and it was, we know, after liis 
time unused and forgotten till recovered by 
the Spaniards, a.d. 1497. It must he allowed 
■hat, if Solomon’s fleet actually pursued this 
course, then Ophir as Africa, and Tartessus in 
Spain, as Tarshish, seem on many accounts very 
dausible suppositions. In behalf of the con- 
ecture that Ophir was in India, the following 
arguments are alleged : that it is most natural to 
inderstand from the narrative that all the pro- 
motions said to have been brought from Ophir 
*ame from one and the same country, and that 
hey were all procurable only from India. The 
*ept. translators also appear to have understood it 
o be India, from rendering the word xplp, 2 ovtylp , 

taxpipa, which is the Egyptian name for that 
country. Champollion says that, in the Coptic vo- 

abularies India bears the name CcCjbfp {. UEgypte 

otis les Pharaons, Paris, 1814, tom. i. p. 98; 
ablonskii Opuscula , Lug. Bat., 1804, tom. i. 

. 336, & c.). Josephus also gives to the sons of 
oktan the locality from Cophen, an Indian river, 
nd in part of Asia adjoining it (. Antiq . i. 6. 4). 
le also expressly and unhesitatingly affirms that 
ie land to which Solomon sent for gold was 
anciently called Ophir, but now the Aurea 
hersonesus, which belongs to India’ {Antiq. viii. 

4). The Vulgate renders the words 6 the gold 
! Ophir (Job xxviii. 16) by ‘ tinctis lndiae color- 
's. Hesychius thus defines ^iovcpeip' %wpct, iv 
oi 7roAvTip.oi A idoi, Kcd 6 xpvads, eV IvZia ; and 
-lidas, 2ou<£eip, x^P a & ; and see Eusebii 

'nomast. p. 146, ed. Clerici. There are several 
aces comprised in that region which was ac- 
■ally known as India to the ancients [India], 
iy of which would have supplied the cargo of 
domon s fleet : for instance, the coast of Mala- 
ir, where the natives still call the peacock togei , 
hicli is supposed to resemble the Hebrew 
fcrhaps the most probable of all is Malacca, 
uch is known to be the Aurea Chersonesus of 
e ancients. It is also worthy of remark that 
e natives of Malacca still call their gold mines 
\hirs. De P. Poivre says, ‘ Les lies malaises 
oduissent beaucoup de bois de teinture snrtout 


du sapan, qui est le mcme que le bois de Bresil. 
On y trouve plusieurs mines d’or, qui les ha- 
bitans de Malaca et de Sumatra nomment ophites, 
et (lout quelques-unes, snrtout celles que renferme 
la cote orientate de Celebes, et les lies adjacentes, 
sont plus riches que toutes celles du Perou et du 
Bresil ’ ( Voyage d'un Philo sop he, CEuvres Com - 
plettes , Paris, 1797, p. 123). On the other hand, 
some writers give a wider extent to the country 
in question. Heeren observes that ‘ Ophir, like 
the name of all other very distant places or re- 
gions of antiquity, like Thule, Tartessus, and 
others, denotes no particular spot, but only a 
certain region or part of the world, such as the 
East or \\ est Indies in modern geography. 
Hence Ophir was the general name for the rich 
countries of the south lying on the African, Ara- 
bian, or Indian coasts, as far as at that time 
known ’ {Historical Researches , translated from 
the German , Oxford, 1833, vol. ii. pp. 73, 74). 
it remains to be observed, that in Jer. x. 9 we 
have ‘ the gold from Uphaz,’ ; and in Dan. 
x. 5, ‘the fine gold of Uphaz;’ and see the Ileb. 
of 1 Kings x. 18. In these instances Uphaz is, 
by a slight change of pronunciation, \ put for 
Ophir. The words of Daniel are quoted and 
paraphrased in Rev. i. 13, in a manner which shows 
this to be the true explanation of the difference. 
If the words ‘ the gold of Parvaim ’ (tP'HQ, 
2 Chron. ili. 6) be really, as Bochart conjectures, 
the same with TQ1N, the name had undergone a 
still wider alteration. It was by taking this for 
granted, and arguing from the similarity, that 
the wild conjecture that Ophir was Peru was ob- 
tained. The alterations suffered by the Septuagint 
words are before the reader. Among other works 
on this controversy not before referred to, see 
Wahner, De Reg ione Ophir ; Tychsen, De Com - 
mere, llebr. in Commentt. Gott. xvi. 164, &c. • 
Huetii Commentatio de Navigatione Salomonis ; 
Reland, Dissertt . Miscell. i. 172; or in Ugolini 
Thesaurus , vii. — J. F. D. 

L OPHRAH (rn^ ; Sept. 'E<ppa6a), a town 
of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 23), seemingly in the 
north-east of that tribe s domain (1 Sam. xiii. 17). 
Accordingly it is placed by Eusebius and Jerome 
{Onomast. s. v. Aphia) five Roman miles east 
of Bethel. This corresponds with the position of 
a place called et-Taiyibeh, which was visited by 
Dr. Robinson in his excursion to Bethel {Bibl. 
Researches , ii. 120-123). It is now a small 
village, curiously situated upon a conical hill, 
on the summit of which is an old tower, whence 
is commanded a splendid view of the valley of the 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and the eastern* mountains. 

2. OPHRAH, a town in the tribe of Manas- 
seh, to which Gideon belonged, and where he 
continued to reside after be bad delivered Israel 
from the Midianites, establishing there his ephod, 
which became a snare to Israel (Judg. vi. 11-24 ; 
viii. 27). Josephus calls the place Eplira {An- 
tiq. v. 6. 5). It cannot be positively determined 
from the narrative, whether this Ophrah was in 
the territory of Manasseh east or west of the Jor- 
dan ; and no satisfactory attempt to fix the site 
has yet been made. 

OREB and ZEEB (3KJ) T)3J; Sept. ’0^/3 
teal Z?7/3), the remarkable names {raven and 
wolf) of two emirs of the Midianites, who were 
made prisoners by the Ephraimites in attempting 
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to recross the Jordan after the victory of Gideon. 
They were put to death by the captors, and their 
heads carried as a trophy to the conqueror, who was 
then on the other side the Jordan (Judg. vii. 25 : 
viii. 3). The first of these princes met his death 
near a rock, which thenceforth bore his name (Isa. 
x. 26) ; the other seems to have at first sought 
refuge in one of those excavations in which wines 
were preserved, and which was thenceforth called 
the winepress of Zeeb (Judg. vii. 25). 

OREB, or Orebim (2* )V, or D'Q'iy), written 
also Arab and Arabim, occurs in several pas- 
sages of Scripture, in all of which it is translated 
willow in the Authorized, and most other modern 
versions. This sense has been inferred from the 


similarity of the word arab to the Arabic C— 

gharb , and from the most ancient Greek trans- 
lators adopting irea as the synonyme of the 
Hebrew arab . But it is also similar 'to ano- 
ther Arabic word, ghurab , signifying crows ; 
whence probably some of the early translators 
have adopted this as the meaning of the Hebrew 
word. Thus the Arabic translator has, in Job xl. 


17, adopted corvos, as the interpretation 

of arabim . So also the Septuagint, in Isa. xv. 
7, gives the same interpretation to this word, 
and has thus been the cause of error and con- 
fusion. Moreover, in Lev. xxiii. 40, after It las 
it adds without authority ayvov K\a$ovs, ramu- 
los agni , and has adopted ayvov in Job xl. 17 
(Cels. Hierobot . i. 304). v Ayvos is intended, 
no doubt, for the plant which by botanists is now 
called Vitex agnus castus , and was at one time 
called Salix amerina . 

There is, however, little doubt of ‘'willow’ being 
the correct interpretation, from its suitableness to 
all the passages. Thus in Job xl. 22, referring to be- 
hemoth it is said, ‘ The shady trees cover him with 
their shadow ; the willows ( orabim ) of the brook 
compass him about.’ So the Jews when in cap- 
tivity sing, ‘ By the rivers of Babylon, there we 
sat down; we hanged our harps upon the willows 
( orebim ) in the midst thereof’ (Ps. cxxxvii.) 
And again, in Isa. xliv. 4, ‘ And they shall spring 
up as among the grass, as willows ( orebim ) of 
the water-courses.’ The willow is as applicable 
as any other plant to the other passages, quoted 
above, in which orebim is mentioned. 

The word gharb is in the present day applied 
in many parts of the East to the poplar (which 
one of the Latin versions gives for the Heb. oreb , 
Cels. ; 304), a genus closely allied to the willow, 
and forming with it the group of Salicinese in 
modern botany. The words arab and gharb do 
not differ so much in the Arabic as they appear 
to do in the English dress; for the initial letters 
are am and ghain , between which mutual inter- 
changes frequently take place. 

That willows grow in moist situations, and in 
the neighbourhood of both still and running water, 
is sufficiently well known. That they are common 
in Judaea is evident from what Reland says: Ma- 
lices, tamarisci, agnus castus, et camiae ingentes, 
quae usum hastavum prcebent, crescunt ad fipam 
Jordanis, uti referunt avT'nrrai .’ So also on 
the banks of the Nile, to which we may sup- 
pose Job alludes when he speaks of the behemoth 
being covered by the willows of the brook, sa - 


liees torrentis of the Latin version. In reference 
to this, Celsius quotes: ‘Terrain istam Nilus 
alluit ab oriente ad occidentein, ibique ad ripas 
ipsius nascuntur arundines Indicae, arbores Ebeni, 

atque buxi, item salicum et tamarisci, 

arborumque similium sylvae latissimae’ (Geog. 
Nubiensis, Clim. i. p. 1). It hardly required to 
be proved that willows were found in Judaea and 
on the banks of the Nile, but still less does it 
require to be shown that the willow is common 
on the rivers of Babylon, for we have a species 
which is called Salix Babylonica , commonly 
known by the name of weeping willow, and which 
Celsius considers to be peculiarly the willow of 
the brook. Bochart says of the channels of the 
Euphrates, ‘ Quorum ripae tarn multis salicibus 
erant consitae, ut Babylonia ideo vocetur, vallis 
salicum.’ In all points, therefore, the willow 
seem well suited to the passages in which orebim 
occurs, though it is probable that this may have 
been used, like willow, in a generic rather than 
in a specific sense; but there is another word, 
which is also supposed to denote one of these 
willows [Zaphzaphah]. — J. F. R. 

OREN (}2tf) occurs only once in Scripture, 
and is variously translated ; but from the manner 
in whicRJt is introduced, it is impossible to de- 
termine whether any of the translations are cor- 
rect. The oren is mentioned with other trees, of 
whose timber idols were made, in Isa. xliv. 14 : 
£ He heweth him down cedars ( eres ) and taketh 
the cypress ( [tirsah ), and the oak (ciUonf which 
he strengthened! for himself among the trees of 
the forest ; he planteth an ash {oren\ and the 
rain doth nourish it.’ Though the English ver- 
sion renders it ash , others consider pine-tree y to 
be the correct translation ; but for neither does 
there appear to be any decisive proof, nor for the 
rubus or bramble, adopted for oren in the fable 
of the Cedar and Rubus, translated from the He- 
brew of R. Berechia Hannakdan, by Celsius 
{flier obot., i. IS 6). 

Oren is translated pine-t ree both in the Greek 
Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, and this 
has been acquiesced in by several of the most 
learned critics, and among them by Calvin and 
Bochart. Celsius (/. c . p. 191) states, moreover, 
that some of the Rabbins also consider oren to be 
the same as the Arabic sunober (which is no 
doubt a pine), and that they often join together, 
arasim , aranim , and beroschim , as trees of the 
same nature. Luther and the Portuguese version 
read cedar. Rosenmuller contends that it is not 
the common wild pine ( pinus sylvestris ) which 
is intended, but what the ancients called the do- 
mestic pine, which was raised in gardens on ac- 
count of its elegant shape and the pleasant fruit 
it yields, the Pignole nuts of the Italians ( Pinus 
pinea of Linnaeus), and quotes Virgil as saying, 
6 Fraxinus in sylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis.’ 

The English version instead of pine gives ash 
as the translation of oren ; in consequence pro- 
bably of ornus having been adopted by several 
translators, apparently only because the elementary 
letters of the Hebrew are found also in the Latin 
word. Celsius objects to this as an insufficient 
reason for supposing that the ash was intended ; 
and there does not appear to be any other proof. 
Ornus europcca , or manna ash, does, however, 
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grow in Syria, lint being a cultivated plant, it may 
have been introduced. Celsius quotes from the 
Arab author, ’Abu l Radii, the description of a tree 

called Jj' aran , which appears well suited 

to the passage, though it has not yet been ascer- 
tained what tree is intended. The aran is said 
to be a tree of Arabia Petnca, of a thorny nature, 
inhabiting the valleys, but found also in the 
mountains, where it is however less thorny. The 
wooil is said to he much valued for cleaning the 
teeth. The fruit is in hunches like small grapes. 
The berry is noxious while green, and bitter like 
galls; as it ripens it becomes red, then black 
and somewhat sweetish, and when eaten is grate- 
ful to the stomach, &c., and seems to act as a 
stimulant medicine. Sprengel supposes this to he 
the caper plant, Capparis spinosa of Linnaeus. 
Faber thought it to be the Rhamnus sicidus pen- 
taphyllus of Shaw. Link identifies it with Fla - 
courtia scpiaria of Roxburgh, a tree, however, 
which has not been found in Syria. To us it 
appears to agree in some respects with Salvadora 
fiersica, but not in all points, and therefore it is 
preferable to leave it as one of those still requiring 
investigation by some traveller in Syria conversant 
both with plants and their oriental names and 
uses. — J. F. R. 

ORION. [Astronomy.] 

OROR, or Arar (‘"Ijnj?) occurs in two or 
three places of Scripture, and has been vari- 
ously translated, as myrica , tamarisk; tamarin , 
which 13 an Indian tree, the tamarind ; re* 
taina , that is, the broom ; and also, as in the 
French and English versions, bruiere , heath , 
which is perhaps the most incorrect of all, though 
Hasselquist mentions finding heath near Jericho, 
in Syria. As far as the context is concerned, some 
of these plants, as the retain and tamarisk , 
would answer very well ; but the Arabic name, 

£ arar , is applied to a totally different plant, 

a species of juniper, as lias been clearly shown by 
Celsius ( Hierobot . p. ii. p. 195), who states that 
Arias Montanus is the only one who has so trans- 
lated the Hebrew arar or oror '(Jer. xvii. 6) : 
‘ For he shall be like the heath (oror) in the 
desert, and shall not see when good cometli, but 
shall inhabit the parched places in the wilder- 
ness, in a salt land, and not inhabited.’ The 
word arar , in all the old Arabic authors, signi- 
fies a kind of juniper. 

i Several species of juniper are no doubt found 
m Syria and Palestine, as has already been 
mentioned under the head of Eres. Robinson 
met with some in proceeding from Hebron to 
Wady Musa, near the romantic pass of Nemela : 
; On the rocks above we found the juniper 
r ree, Arabic ar'ar ; its berries have the appear- 
ince and taste of the common juniper, except 
hat there is more of the aroma of the pine. 
These trees were ten or fifteen feet in height, and 
tiung upon the rocks even to the summits of the 
dirts and needles.’ In a note the author says : 

1 This is doubtless the Hebrew ‘"ly’Hy aroer (Jer. 
rlvii. 6) ; whence both the English version and 
Luther read incorrectly heath . The juniper of the 
tame translation is the retem * (Bibl. Researches, 
i. 506). In proceeding S.E. he states : i Large 
rees of the juniper become quite common in the 


Wadys and on the rocks.’ It is mentioned in 
the same situations by other travellers, and is no 
doubt common enough, particularly in wild, un- 
cultivated, and often inaccessible situations, and 
is v thus suitable to Jer. xlviii. 6 ; ‘ Flee, save 
your lives, and be like the heath (oror) in the 
wilderness.’ In this passage, some authors pro- 
pose reading ornd instead of oror as the trans- 
lators of the Septuagint seem to have done, for 
they render oror by duos aypios , wild ass. £ Re 
like the wild ass in the wilderness,’ which is con- 
sideied as agreeing well with the flight recom- 
mended. Mr. Taylor, in Scripture Illustrated , 
inquires whether the orud, wild ass, may not be 
t lie subject of both passages? This can only he 
settled by Hebrew scholars; we have shown that 
the juniper, from growing in wild and inacces- 
sible places, is also suitable to the sense of both 
passages. — J. F. R. 

OROTH (rniltf) occurs in two passages of 
Scripture, where it is translated herb in the Autho- 
rised Version: it is generally supposed to indicate 
such plants as are employed for food. The most 
ancient translators seem, however, to have been 
at a loss for its meaning. Thus the Septuagint 
in one passage (2 Kings iv. 39) has only the 
Hebrew word in Greek characters, apicbO , and in 
the other (Isa. xxvi. 19), ‘ Xapa, sanationem, v. 
medicinam, vel herbas medicinal es.’ The Latin 
Vulgate, and the Chaldee and Syriac versions, 
translate oroth in the latter passage by lucem , in 
consequence of confounding one Hebrew word 
with another, accord ing’to Celsius (Hierobot. vol. i. 
p. 459). Rut the Syriac and Arabic translators 

give the names for mallows , the Arabic 
khabecza , in Lower Egypt called habeeza. 

With respect to the meaning of oroth , Rosen- 
miiller says that it occurs in its original and ge- 
neral signification in Isa. xxvi. 19, viz. green herbs. 
The future restoration of the Hebrew people is 
there announced under the type and figure of a 
revival of the dead. ‘ Thy dew is a dew of green 
herbs,' says the prophet, i . e. as by the dew, green 
herbs are revived, so shalt thou, being revived by 
God's strengthening power, flourish again. The 
passage, however, appears an obscure one, with 
respect to the meaning of oroth . Celsius has, 
with his usual learning, shown that mallows were 
much employed as food in ancient times. Of 
this there can he no doubt, hut there is no proof 
adduced that oroth means mallows. It might or 
it might not, because there are many other plants 
which were and still are employed as articles of 
diet in the East, as purslane, goosefoot, chen- 
podiums, lettuce, endive, &c. Some have trans- 
lated oroth in 2 Kings iv. 39, by the word eruca, 
which is usually applied to a species of brassica. 

Rut it appears to us that oroth should he con- 
sidered only in conjunction with pakyoth; for we 
find in 2 Kings iv. that when Elisha came again 
to Gilgal, and there was a dearth in the land, he 
said unto his servant, ‘ Set on the great pot, and 
seethe pottage for the sons of the prophets (ver. 
39) ; and one went out into the field to gather 
herbs (oroth), and found a wild vine, and ga- 
thered thereof wild gourds (pakyoth) his lap full, 
and came and slued them into the pot of pottage, 
for they knew them not,’ From this it would ap- 
pear that pakyoth had been mistaken for oroth ; 
and as the former is universally acknowledged to 
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be th z fruit of one of the gourd tribe, so it is not 
unreasonable to conclude that orotli also was 
the fruit of some plant, for which the pakyoth 
had been mistaken. This is nothing more than 
conjecture, but it appears to be justified by tiie 
context, and may be admitted, as nothing better 
than conjecture has been adduced in support of 
other interpretations, and as there are fruits, such 
as that of the egg plant, which are used as articles 
of diet, and for which the fruit of the pakyoth , 
or wild gourd, might have been mistaken by an 
ignorant person [Pakyoth] . — J. F. R. 

ORPAH (nsny,/awn; Sept. ’O p<pd), daugh- 
ter-in-law of Naomi, who remained behind among 
her kindred in Moab, when Ruth returned with 
Naomi to Bethlehem (Ruth i. 4-14) [Ruth]. 

OSPRAY. [Azaniah.] 

OSSIFRAGE. [Peres.] 

OSTRICH ( T\^yaanah , poetically n^iTDl 
bath-ha-yaanah ; also Jobxxxix. 13). In 

Arabic, nea-mah , thcir-eds jammel , i. e . 4 camel- 
bird ;’ the same as the Persian sutur morgk ; in 
Western Arabic, eramim ; and in Greek, crrpovOds , 
and (TTpov9oKd/jL7}\os ; from which the Latin stru - 
thio camelus is formed. 

The ostrich is frequently mentioned in the 
Bible in terms of great beauty and precision ; 
which commentators, perhaps more conversant 
with the exploded misstatements of the ancients 
than with the true physiological history of the 
bird in question, have not been happy in explain- 
ing, sometimes referring it to wrong species, such 
as the peacock, or mistaking it for the stork, the 
eagle, or the bustard (Lev. xi. 19 ; Deut. xiv. 15 ; 
Job xxx. 29 ; xxxix. 13 ; Isa. xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. 13 ; 
xliii. 20; Jer. l. 39; Lam. iv. 3; Micah i. 8). 
In several of these passages 4 owls ’ has been used 
in our version for yaanali , now generally admitted 
to mean 4 ostriches ;’ for the passages where the 
word occurs relate to the deserts and the presence 
of serpents — certainly more applicable to the latter 
than the former; for although the owl and the 
serpent are found in certain localities in the desert, 
nevertheless neither of them retires far into the ab- 
solute barren waste, as the ostrich constantly is 
observed to do. Both joneh and rinonim , as 
Pococke well observes, appear to be derived from 
the power of uttering loud-sounding cries ; and 
the third name, bath-ha-yaanali , 4 the daughter of 
vociferation,’ or 4 loud moaning,’ is in conformity 
with the others, and an Oriental figurative mode 
of expressing the same faculty (which exists r not, 
we think, in the females alone, but in the whole 
species) ; for the ostrich has an awful voice, which, 
when heard on the desert, is sometimes mistaken 
in the night, even by natives, for the roar of a lion. 
It is uttered most likely as a warning to the 
family, and as a threat to some nightly prowler, 
stealing towards the nest, and coming within ken 
of their watchful organs. 

There are two varieties, if not two species, of the 
ostrich ; one never attaining seven feet in height, 
and covered chiefly with grey and dingy feathers ; 
the other sometimes growing to more than ten 
feet, and of a glossy black plumage; the males in 
both having the great feathers of the wings and 
tail white, but the females the tail only of that 
colour. Their dimensions render them both the 
largest animals of the feathered creation now 


existing. They appear promiscuously in Asia 
and Africa, but the troops or coveys of each are 
always separate ; the grey is more common in the 
south, while the black, which grows largest in 
Caflraria, predominates to the north of the equator. 
One of the last mentioned, taken on board a 
French prize, and wounded in the capture, we 
remember to have seen in London, where it was 
able to peck its food from a cross-beam eleven feet 
from the ground. The enormous bird afterwards 
shown in Bullock’s museum was said to be the 
same. The common-sized ostrich weighs about 
eighty pounds; whence it may be judged that the 
individual here mentioned may have been at least 
forty pounds heavier. 



The head of the ostrich is small, and not com- 
posed of strong bones ; the bill, in form somewhat 
like that of a duck, is flat, with a nail at the apex, 
and broad at the gape ; the eyes, hazel -coloured, 
have a clear and distinct vision of objects to a 
great distance, although when seen obliquely they 
have an opalescent appearance ; the auditory ap- 
paratus is large and open, notwithstanding that in 
the pairing season ostriches are said to be very deaf; 
the neck, long and slender, is, together with the 
head, but scantily clothed with whitish shining 
hairs, and in the pairing season becomes for a time 
pink or rosy red ; towards the base it assumes the 
general colour of the plumage, which, with the 
quill and tail plumes, is entirely composed of loose 
downy-webbed feathers, only differing in size and 
colour ; the wings, each from three to four feet 
long, exclusive of feathers, are entirely naked on 
the inner side, and are supplied towards the end 
of the pinion bone on each side with two sharp 
pointed quills resembling those of a porcupine, 
and no doubt serving for defence; the thighs, 
nearly bare of plumage, and of a deep flesh-colour, 
are as full and muscular as those of a strong 
man, and the tarsi or legs, of corresponding length 
with the proportions of the neck, are covered with 
broad horny scales, and terminate in two toes ; the 
inner, being the longest, is armed with a broad 
strong claw ; and that on the outside, only half the 
length of the other, is without any. The great 
feathers, so much prized in commerce, are twenty 
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in each wing, those of the tail being nearly always 
useless, broken, and worn. The cloven feet, long 
neck, and vaulted back of these birds are in them- 
selves quite sufficient to suggest to the imagination 
an animal of the camel kind : but these external 
appearances are not the only points of resem- 
blance; the stomach is so formed as to appear 
possessed of a third ventricle, and there are other 
structural particulars, such as a sternum, not keel- 
shaped, as in birds, but in the form of a round 
buckler, to protect the chest, which, with the fact 
that they are without the muscular conformation 
to render them capable of flying, altogether ap- 
proximate these birds to quadrupeds, and particu- 
larly to the order of Ruminantia. 

Osl riches a re'gregari ous — from families consist- 
ing of a male with one or several female birds, and 
perhaps a brood or two of young, up to troops of 
near a hundred. They keep aloof from the presence 
of water in the wild and arid desert, mixing with- 
out hesitation among herds of grin, wild asses, 
qnagga.s, and other striped Eqiiirix, and the larger 
specie* of Antilojiida*. From the nature of their 
food, which consists of seeds and vegetables, al- 
though seldom or never in want of drink, it is 
evident that they must often approach more pro- 
ductive regions, which, by means of the great 
rapidity of motion they possess, is easily accom- 
plished; and they are consequently known to be 
very destructive to cultivated fields. As the 
organ of taste is very obtuse in these birds, they 
swallow wifh little or no discrimination all kinds 
of substances, and among others stones; it is also 
probable that, like poultry, they devour lizards, 
snakes, and the young of birds that fall in their 
wav. We have had our own sketch-book snapped 
out of our hand by an ostrich, attracted to it 
by the sight of the white pajier. It is not yet 
finally decided whether the two species are poly- 
gamous, though concurrent testimony seems to 
leave no doubt ol the fact: there is, however, 
no uncertainty respecting the nest, which is 
merely a circular basin scraped out of the soil, 
with a slight elevation at the border, and suf- 
ficiently large to contain a great number nl eggs ; 
for from twelve to about sixty have been found 
n them, exclusive of a certain number, always 
ibserved to be nothing, or placed beyond tin* 
aisod border of tin* nest, and amounting appa- 
cntly to nearly one-third of the whole. These 
in* supposed to feed the young brood when first 
latched, either in their triwli state, or ill a cor- 
i i]>t «*< 1 form, when the substance in them has 
irodueed worms. These eggs are of ditlerent 
iriiods of laying, like those within, and the birds 
latched form only a part of the contents of a 
icst, until the breeding season closes. Flic eggs 
re of ditlerent niz.es, Nome attaining to seven 
uelies in their longer diameter, mid others 1 e*w, 
mug a dirty white shell, finely speckled with 
ust colour; and their weight borders on three 
minds. Within the tropics they are kept huI- 
( ieutly warm in the day-time not to require in- 
uhation, but beyond these one or more females 
t constantly, and the male bird takes th.it duty 
misell alter tin* sun is sot. It is then that the 
•ort mar may be beard during darkness ; and ut 
her times ditlerent sounds are uttered, likened 
> the coning ol pigeons, tin* cry* of a hoarse child, 
id the hissing ol a goose ; no doubt evprewiveof 
■Horen I emotion* ; bntth.it tin* roar is expressiv e of 


the feeling of anger may bo inferred from the as- 
sertion that jackals and foxes (Canis Megalotis 
Caama ') have been found close to the nests of 
these birds, kicked to death. This fact is the more 
credible, as the last mentioned animal is a dex- 
terous purloiner of their eggs ; and it may be here 
added, in proof of the organ of smelling not being 
quite so obtuse in the ostrich as is asserted, that 
Callres and Hottentots, when they daily rob a 
nest for their own convenience, always withdraw 
the eggs bv means of a stick, in order to prevent 
the female finding out the larceny by means of 
the scent which human hands would leave behind • 
for then they will not continue to lay, but forsake 
the abode altogether. This circumstance mav 
account for the small number of eggs often found 
in their nests. 

Although possessed of strength sufficient to 
carry with velocity two adult human beings, and 
although readily tamed, even when taken in a 
state of maturity, nay easily* rendered familiar 
and docile, and although they are bv no means 
the stupid creatures they have been believed, still 
their voracity, leading to the destruction of young 
poultry, and the impracticability of guiding their 
powers, will ever render them unsafe and mi] ro- 
litable domestics. Though at first sight useless, 
we may he assured that Providence has not aj>- 
pomted their abode in the desert in vain ; and they 
still continue to exist, not only in Africa, hut iii 
the region of Arabia, east and south of Palestine 
beyond the Euphrates; but it may be a question 
whether they extend so far to the eastward as (ina, 
although that limit is assigned them by lav 
French ornithologists. 

The flesh of a young ostrich is said to l>e not 
unpalatable ; but its being declared unclean in 
Mosaic legislation may be ascribed to a two-fold 
cause. 'I he first is sufficiently obvious from its 
indiscriminate voracity already mentioned, and 
the other may have been an intention to lay a re- 
striction upon the Israelites in order to w can them 
from the love of a unmade life, w hich hunting n 
the desert would have fostered ; lor osti ichcs nniM 
he sought on the barren plains, where they an 
not accessible on loot, except by strut. ignu. \Vh«n 
pursued, they cast stones and gravel behind tie in 
with great force; and though it require* lung 
endurance and skill, their natural mode < f th- 
ing in a circular form enables will nioitnird 
Arabs to overtake and slay them. It m«iv I r 
questioned whether among the Hebrew u.iirr* 
referred to 4 ostrich’ in our vers oim. o#ie m j*u 
ticnl.ir, nV3 Htsstft, lie not the Arab m )>u«!*tr I, 
Otts A rnhs. a bird of great /«*. -dnindtiflv 
clad with bathers, endowed with the h«lut if 
half raising its w lugs, and h« sq uif tl mi m tr»- 
iimloiis motion, jurircul irlv uh<it |*tqdu*««| to 
rim; for this ajm-ch s ulwav* prelud** with i 
rapid course In lure it cm r**e o*i for w ng, It 
occurs in Arab a aid the d<*rrt if .e l 

wr t ike it to h«* tin* tm re ( re^nti I hv r 

.1 t» \\ ilk in hi. win i» i j ) »i ?. m h id* lt\ \ 
ro|N* iiUmf its m k \ h id with tbr#* n«*l t<*t, 
uhirli that mit M*t n/ w nt* r tak**, w e l^lit \ - | V | 
mad v i r tn»ce, to In* i v i '»* <•>•! r ■ i ( II s, 

oriiMi i, I TN';n;\ /, „ , <, . ^ , 

I\>(h>rnf\ , 1 1 r -f judge i t I«Tirl, ► *M of k *J, fir* 

V niingt r brother of ( 'ah 1*. w 1 « I • ^ » t ^ - \. t *i 

lie obtained m mirr * r l v liU d*ru # v«h*«ir i»t 
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the siege of Debir (Josh. xv. 17 ; JudgJi. 13 ; 1 
Chron. iv. 13). Rendered famous among his 
countrymen by this exploit, and connected by a 
twofold tie with one of the only two Israelites of 
the former generation who had not died in the 
desert, we are prepared for the fact that on him 
devolved the mission to deliver Israel from the 
Mesopotamian oppression under which, in punish- 
ment for their sins, they fell after the death of 
Joshua and of the elders who outlived him (Judg. 
iii. 9). This victory secured to Israel a peace of 
forty years. For the chronology, &c., of this 
period see Judges. 

OWL (Db cos ; ri77 lilitli). Two other 
Hebrew names have been likewise assigned in our 
versions to presumed species of owls ; namely, 
yansuph , which, although it must be con- 
fessed that in common Hebrew it indicates the 
owl, we have endeavoured to show is applied more 
particularly to the night-heron, Ardea nicticorax 
[Ibis], and HDp kiphoz , either the same or con- 
founded, as it appears, with TlQp kephod , which 
has led to much controversy, and caused one or 
the other to be referred to six or seven animals, 
all widely different, for they include owl, osprey, 
bittern, hedgehog or porcupine (*lSp), otter (?), 
and tortoise. Our reasons for applying kephod to 
the bittern will be found in Kephod. 11 Dp 
kippoZy we have already noticed. Bochart, though 
admitting that it may designate a kind^of owl, was 
inclined to refer the more specific appellation to 
the jaculus , or darting serpent ; and it may be 
asked whether the Arab kebschy the wild mountain 
sheep, or Arabian musmony deriving its name 
likewise from darting or plunging down preci- 
pices, does not deserve consideration ? If these 
names are in part mistakes, and the admitted not 
free from objections, several others adopted by 
translators for owl are proved to be quite wrong, 
such as Luther’s and the Vulgate. iyim, 

which is more applicable to howling quadrupeds 
[Shual]. DDnn tachmaSy night-hawk or goat- 
sucker, has been taken for Strix otus y or ear-owl ; 
which bird others again find in the yan - 

suphy one that dwells beneath ruins, and to which 
is imputed the very questionable habit mentioned 
by the Arabs of entering open windows at night 
and tearing the faces of unguarded infants. Be 
it observed that this unlikely tale is related as oc- 
curring in a country where the inhabitants, nearly 
all the year round, sleep in tents or on the house- 
tops; but as the imputation evidently means to 
point out an existing species pre-eminently an 
object of superstitious fear, we would take it to 

be the nw lilitli y which name appears again 
to include both the goat-sucker and the owl. It 
is not unlikely, in the indefinite form which zoolo- 
gical nomenclature maintained in Scripture, as 
repeatedly pointed out in preceding articles, that 
yansuph was used more or less generically for 
night-birds, and thus was often taken for the owl, 
because the family of Strigidce constituting all, 
or with few exceptions, ‘ birds of darkness,’ it was 
most present in the public mind; was connected, 
as it still is, with superstitious notions, and por- 
tended evil to the vulgar. 

There are noticed in Egypt and Syria three 
well-known species of the genus Strix , or owl : — 
Strix bubo, 6 the great-eared owl Strix flam - 
mea, the common barn owl ; and Strix passe 


rinay the little owl. In this list Strix otuSy the 
long-eared owl, Strix brachyotus or ulula, the 
short-eared owl, known nearly over the whole earth, 
and Strix orientalis of Hasselquist, are not in- 
cluded, and several other species of these wan- 
dering birds, both' of Africa and Asiatic regions, 
occur in Palestine. DID cos or chos (Lev. xi. 
17; Deut. xiv. 16; Ps. cii. 6), rendered 6 little 
owl 1 and c owl of the desert,’ is most applicable 
to the white or barn owl, Strix flammea, Bo- 
chart referred this name to the pelican, on account 
of the assumed signification of cosy c cup,’ by him 
fancied to point out the pouch beneath the bill ; 
whereas it is more probably an indication of the 
disproportionate bulk and flatness of the head 
compared with the body, of which it measures to 
the eye full half of the whole bird, when the fea- 
thers are raised in their usual appearance. 6 Cos’ 
is only a variation of ‘ cup’ and ‘ cap,’ which, 
with some inflexions, additional or terminal par- 
ticles, is common to all the great languages of 
the old continent. The barn owl is still sacred 
in Northern Asia. 
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The eagle-owl, or great-eared owl, Strix bubo, 
we do not find in ornithological works as an inha- 
bitant of Syria, though no doubt it is an occasional 
winter visitant; and the smaller species, Bubo 
Atheniensis of Gmelin, which may be a rare but 
permanent resident, probably also visiting Egvpt. 
It is not, however, we believe, that species, but 
the Otus ascalaphus of Cuvier, which is common 
in Egypt, and which in all probability is the type 
of the innumerable representations of an eared 
owl in hieroglyphical inscriptions. This may be 
the species noticed under the indefinite name of 
TIDp kippoZy for it is fairly applicable to Isa. 
xxxiv. 15. 

Next we have Strix ululay Strix brachyotus, 
or short-eared owl, likewise found in Egypt ami 
Arabia, as well as to the north of Syria, a bold, 
pugnacious bird, residing in ruined buildings, 
mistaken by commentators for the screech-owl, 

Strix stridula , and most probably the 
lilitli of the Bible (Isa. xxxiv. 1 4). The spectral 
species, again, confounded with the goat-sucker, 
is, we believe, Strix cor omanda [Night-Hawk], 
and the same as Strix orientalis of Hasselquist, 
who makes it synonymous with massasa and 
with the Syrian banay but apparently only upon 
the evidence of the vulgar, who believe in the 
‘spectral lady’ appearance of the lilitli and bana, 
and in its propensity to lacerate infants, of which 
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this bird, together with the Strix ulula and bubo 
of antiquity, is accused. The original version of 
the story, however, refers, not to an owl or goat- 
sucker, but to the poetical Strix of the ancients, a 
Lamia with breasts, that is, a harpy or a vampire, 
being a blood-sucking species of the bat family 
(Ovid, Fast ., vi. 139, and the tables of C. Titinius, 
quoted by Gesner, Do Strige, p. 73S) [Bat]. 

The little owl of Egypt is not likely to be the 
Passerine species of Europe, and probably does not 
occur under a distinct name in Biblical Hebrew; 
but that the owls which inhabited Palestine were 
numerous may be inferred with tolerable certainty 
from the abundance of mice, rats, and other ver- 
min, occasioned by the offal and offerings at 
the numerous sacrifices, and consequently the 
number of nocturnal birds of prey that subsisted 
upon them, and were tolerated for that purpose. — 

C. II. s. 

OX 0(211 bakar, in a collective sense, ‘ cattle,’ 
‘neat cattle’). Having already noticed the do- 
mestic beeves under Bull and Galt (to which we 
refer), the few words added here will apply to 
the breeds of Western Asia and the manner of 
treating them. The earliest pastoral tribes appear 
to have had domesticated cattle in the herd; and 
judging from the manners of South Africa, where 
we find nations still retaining in many respects 
primeval usages, it is likely that the patriarchal 
families, or at least their moveables, were trans- 
ported on the backs of oxen in the manner which 
the Caffres still practise, as also the G wallahs and 
grain-merchants in India, who come down from 
the interior with whole droves bearing burthens. 
But as the Hebrews did not castrate their bulls, 
it is plain some other method of enervation ( bis - 
tournure ?) was necessary in order to render their 
violent and brutal indocility sufficiently tract- 
ble to permit the use of a metal ring or twisted 
ope passed through the nostrils, and to ensure 
omething like safety and command to their 
wners. In Egypt, emasculation, no doubt, was 
esorted to, for no ring is observable in the nume- 
ons representations of cattle, while many of these 
ndicate even more entire docility in these animals 
than is now attained. 

The breeds of Egypt were various, differing in 
lie length and flexures of the horns. There were 
ome with long horns, others with short, and even 
ione, while a hunched race of Nubia reveals an 
ndian origin, and indicates that at least one of 
he nations on the Upper Nile had come from the 
'alleys of the Ganges; for it is to the east of 
he Indus alone that that species is to be found 
vhose original stock appears to be the moun- 
ain yak ( Bos cjrunniens ). It is born with two 
eetli in the mouth, has a groaning voice, and 
9 possessed of other distinctive characters. Fi- 
ures of this species or variety bear the signi- 
cant lotus flower suspended from the neck, and, 
s is still practised in India, they are harnessed 
} the cars of princesses of Nubia. These, as 
ell as the straight-backed cattle of Egypt, are 
11 figured with evident indication of beauty in 
leir form, and they are in general painted white 
it h black, or rufous clouds, or entirely red, 
peckled, or grandmated , that is, black with 
umerous small white specks ; and there are also 
eeves with white and black occasionally marked 
i a peculiar manner, seemingly the kind of to- 
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kens by which the priesthood pretended to recog- 
nise their sacred individuals. The cattle of 
Egypt continued to be remarkable for beauty for 
some ages after the Moslem conquest ; for Abdol- 
latipli, the historian, extols their bulk and propor- 
tions, and in particular mentions the Al-chisiah 
breed for the abundance of milk it furnished and 
for the beauty of its curved horns. 

The domestic buffalo was unknown to Western 
Asia and Egypt till after the Arabian conquest : 
it is now common in the last-mentioned region 
and far to the south, but not beyond the equator; 
and from structural differences it may be sur- 
mised that there was in early ages a domesticated 
distinct species of this animal in Africa. In 
Syria and Egypt the present races of domestic 
cattle are somewhat less than the large breeds of 
Europe, and those of Palestine appear to be of at 
least two forms, both with short horns and both 
used to the plough, one being tall and lanky, the 
other more compact:; and we possess figures of the 
present Egyptian cattle with long horns bent 
down and forwards. From Egyptian pictures it 
is to be inferred that large droves of fine cattle 
were imported from Abyssinia, and that in the 
valley of the Nile they were in general stall- 
fed, used exclusively for the plough, and treated 
with humanity. In Palestine the Mosaic law 
provided with care for the kind treatment of 
cattle; for in treading out corn — the Oriental 
mode of separating the grain from the straw — it 
was enjoined that the ox should not be muzzled 
(Deut. xxv. 4), and old cattle that had long 
served in tillage were often suffered to wander 
at large till their death — a practice still in vogue, 
though from a different motive, in India. But 
the Hebrews and other nations of Syria grazed 
their domestic stock, particularly those tribes 
which, residing to the east of t he Jordan, had fert ile 
districts for that purpose. Here, of course, the 
droves became shy and wild ; and though we are 
inclined to apply the passage in Ps. xxii. 12, to 
wild species, yet old bulls, roaming at large in a 
land where the lion still abounded, no doubt 
became fierce ; and as they would obtain cows 
from the pastures, there must have been feral 
breeds in the woods, as fierce and resolute as real 
wild Uri — which ancient name may be a mere 
modification of Reem [Reem]. — C. II. S. 
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PAKYOTII (nWj?D) and Pbkaim f&TpD). 
It is related in 2 Kings iv. 3S-40, that Elisha 
having come again to Gilgal, when there was a 
famine in the land, and many sons of the prophets 
were assembled there, lie ordered his servant to 
prepare for them a dish of vegetables : ‘ One went 
out into the field to gather herbs (oroth ), and 
found a wild vine , and gathered thereof wild 
gourds (pakyoth sad eh) his lap-lull, and came 
and shred them into the pot of pottage, for they 
knew them not.’ 4 So they poured out for the 
men to eat: but as they were eating of the pot- 
tage, they cried out, O thou man of God, there is 
death in the pot; and they could not. eat thereof.’ 
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From this it appears that the servant mistook 
the fruit of one plant, pakyoth, for something 
else, called oroth, and that the former was vine- 
like, that is, with long, weak, slender stems, and 
that the fruit had some remarkable taste, by 
which the mistake was discovered whenever 
the pottage was tasted. Though a few other 
plants have been indicated, the pakyoth has 
almost universally been supposed to be one of the 
family of the gourd or cucumber-like plants, 
several of which are conspicuous for their bitter- 
ness, and a few poisonous, while others, it is well 
known, are edible. Therefore one of the former 
may have been mistaken for one of the latter, or 
the oroth may have been some similar-shaped 
fruit, as, for instance, the egg-plant, used as a 
vegetable. The reasons why pakyoth has been 
supposed to be one of the gourd tribe, usually the 
Colocynth , are given in detail by Celsius ( Iliero - 
hot. vol. i. p. 393). 1. The name is supposed to 

be derived from ))\)% paka , 4 to crush,’ or 4 to 
burst;’ and this is the characteristic of the 
species called the wild cucumber by the ancients. 
Thus Pliny says : 4 Semen exilit, oculorum etiam 
periculo.’ This is the kind called Spring gurken 
by the Germans, and Squirting cucumber in 
England. 2. The form of the fruit appears to 
have been ovoid, as the pekaim of 1 Kings vi. 18 
are supposed to be the same fruit as pakyoth ; 
4 And the cedar of the house within was carved 
with knops ’ (pekaim). So in vii. 24 : 4 And 
under the brim of it round about there were knops 
(pekaim) compassing it : the knops (pekaim) 
were cast in two rows, when it was cast.’ Kimchi 
distinctly says these were called pekaim , * quia 
figuram haberent rwv pakyoth agrestium.’ That 
the form of these was ovoid would appear from 
the more free exposition of the Chaldaic version 
of Jonathan, to whom the form of the fruit could 
not have been unknown : 4 Et figurse ovorum 
subter labium ejus 1 ( vid . Cels. /. c. p. 397). 

3. The seeds of the pakyoth , moreover, yielded 
oil, as appears from the tract Shabbath (ii. § 2) : 

4 Non accendunt resina, propter honorem sabbati. 
At sapientes permittunt omnia olea sequentia : 
oleum sesamorum, oleum nucum, oleum rapha- 
norum, oleum piscium, oleum pakyoth .’ So 
Kimchi : 4 Faciunt e seminibus eorum oleum, 
quod vocant Rabbini nostri pise mem. oleum 
pakyoth .’ The seeds of the different gourd and 
cucumber-like plants are well known to yield oil, 
which was employed by the ancients, and still is 
in the East, both as medicine and in the arts. 

4. The bitterness which was probably perceived 
on eating of the pottage, and which disappeared 
on the addition of meal, is found in many of the 
cucumber tribe, and conspicuously in the species 
which have been usually selected as the pakyoth , 
that is, the Colocynth ( Cucumis Colocynthis ), the 
Squinting Cucumber (Momordica Elaterium ), 
and Cucumis prophetarum : all of which are 
found in Syria, as related by various travellers. 
The Coloquintida is essentially a desert plant. 
Mr. Kitto says, 4 In the desert parts of Syria, 
Egypt, and Arabia, and on the banks of the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, its tendrils run over vast 
tracts of ground, offering a prodigious number of 
gourds, which are crushed under foot by camels, 
horses, and men. In winter we have seen the 
extent of many miles covered with the connecting 
tendrils and dry gourds of the preceding season. 


the latter exhibiting precisely the same appear- 
ance as in our shops, and when crushed, with a 
crackling noise, beneath the feet, discharging, 
in the form of a light powder, the valuable drug 
which it contains.’ In the Arabic version, 
hunzal (which is the Colocynth) is used as the 
synonyme for pakyoth in 2 Kings iv. 39. The 
Globe Cucumber, Mr. Kitto continues, 4 derives 
its specific name (Cucumis prophetarum) from 
the notion that it afforded the gourd which 44 the 
sons of the prophets” shred by mistake into their 
pottage, and which made them declare, when they 
came to taste it, that there was 44 death in the pot.” 
This plant is smaller in every part than the com- 
mon melon, and has a nauseous odour, while its 
fruit is to the full as bitter as the Coloquintida. 
The fruit has a rather singular appearance, from 
the manner in which its surface is armed with 
prickles, which are, however, soft and harm- 
less 5 ( Pictorial Palestine ; Physical Geog. p. 
cclxxxix.). But this plant, though it is nauseous 
and bitter as the Colocynth , yet the fruit not being 
bigger than a cherry, does not appear likely to 
have been that which was shred into the pot. 
Celsius, however, was of opinion that the Cucu- 
mis agrestis of the Ancients, and which was 
found by Belon in descending from Mount 
Sinai, was the plant. This, he says, is the Olera 
asini of the Hebrews, the Chate al liemar of the 
Arabs, and the Cucumis asininus of the drug- 
gists of his day. This plant is now called Mo- 
mordica elaterium , or Squirting Cucumber, and 
is a well known drastic purgative, violent enough 
in its action to be considered even a poison. Its 
fruit is ovate, obtuse, and scabrous. But it is not 
easy to say whether this or the Colocynth is most 
likely to have been the plant mistaken for oroth ,* 
but the fruit of this species might certainly be 
mistaken for young gherkins. Both are bitter and 
poisonous. — J. F. R. 

PALACE, in Scripture, denotes what is con- 
tained within the outer enclosure of the royal re- 
sidence, including all the buildings, courts, and 
gardens (2 Chron. xxxvi. 19 ; comp. Ps. xlviii. 4 ; 
cxxii. 7; cxxii. 7; Prov. ix. 3; xviii. 19; Isa. 
xxiii. 13; xxv. 2; Jer. xxii. 14; Amos i. 7, 12, 
14 ; Nah. ii. 6). In the New Testament the term 
palace ( av\{ )) is applied to the residence of a 
man of rank (Matt. xxvi. 3; Mark xiv. 66; 
Luke xi. 21 ; John xviii. 15). The specific 
allusions are to the palace built by Herod, which 
was afterwards occupied by the Roman governors, 
and was the praetorium, or hall, which formed the 
abode of Pilate when Christ, was brought before 
him (Mark xv. 16) : the other passages above 
cited, except Luke xi. 21, refer to the residence 
of the high-priest. 

The particulars which have been given under 
the head House, require only to be aggrandized to 
convey a suitable idea of a palace ; for the general 
arrangements and distribution of parts are the same 
in the palace as in the house, save that the courts 
are more numerous, and with more distinct 
appropriations, the buildings more extensive, and 
the materials more costly. The palace of the 
kings of Judah in Jerusalem was that built by 
Solomon, called 4 the house of the forest of Leba- 
non,’ of which some particulars are given in 
1 Kings vii. 1-12 ; and if read along with the de- 
scription which Josephus gives of the same pile 
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( Antiq . v. 5), a faint idea may be formed of it, 
as a magnificent collection of buildings in ad- 
joining courts, connected with and surrounded by 
galleries and colonnades. The details of the 
Jewish historian are not to be contemned ; for he 
was necessarily better able than we are to annre- 
1 km id the particulars in the Scriptural account, on 
which his own description is based. To him we 
are also indebted for an account of Herod’s 
palace, his description of which, from personal 
knowledge, may be found in De Bell. Jud. v 
4. 4. 


PALESTINE. This name, usually applied to 
be country formerly inhabited by the Israelites, 
loes not occur in the Hebrew Bible. It is, however’ 

lerived from Philistia or the country 

if the Philistines, which comprised the southern 
iait ot the coast plain of Canaan along the 
Mediterranean. The word P/nlistia occurs in 
<.xod. xiii. 17; Ps. lx. 8; lxxxiii. 7 ; Ixxxvii. 

['» cvnl - Isi V X1V - 29, 31. From this arose 
be name 1 alestine (UaXaLarlyy}), which was ap- 
'lied by most ancient writers, and even by Jo- 
2phus ( Antiq . . i. 6. 2; ii. 15. 2; viii. 10. 3) 

\ the whole land of the Israelites (see Reland’s 
J alcestina , p. 38, sq.). 

Names. — T he other names of the country may 
e given in the order of their occurrence in Serin- 
ire. 1 

1. Canaan ()JD?), from Canaan, the fourth 
>n of Ham, from whom the first inhabitants 
ere descended. It is the most ancient name of 
ie country, and is first found as such in Gen. 

. 31. This denomination was confined to the 
iimtry between tiie Mediterranean and the Jor- 
m ; tor Exod. xvi. 35 (comp. Josh. v. 11, 12) 
ows that the Jordan was the eastern boundary 
Canaan. This is also seen in Num. xxxiii. 

; xxxiv. 11, 12; comp. Exod. xv. 15. When 
e name Canaan was thus used with reference 
the country west of the Jordan, the region 
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east of that river was called the Land of Gilead 
(Dent, xxxiv. 1 ; Josh. xxii. 9, 1 1). I„ Liter times 
tlie term Canaan was understood to include 
1 hcoincia (Isa. xxiii. 11; Matt. xv. 21-22), and 
nlso the land of (he Philistines. 

2. Land of Israel . This name was given to 
t ie whole country as distributed among and oc- 
cupied by the tribes of Israel. Those recent 
writers have therefore fallen into error, who ima- 
gine that it ever comprehended the utmost extent 
ot dominion promised to the seed of Abraham, or 
actually possessed by David and Solomon. The 
designation, Land of Israel, was never applied 
but to the aggregate possessions of the tribes as 
defined by the limits laid down when the distri- 
bution was made in the time of Joshua (Judg. 

<m X *oi 9; l® a,n - xiiL 19 5 Kzck.vii. 2; Matt. ii. 
20, 21 yrj ’Iopa^A). In Ezek. xxvii. 17, and 
ot lei places, the land ot Israel is considered as 
the territory of the ten tribes, forming the se- 
pa rate kingdom of Israel, as distinct from that of 
J udali. 

3. Land of Promise. So called as the land 
which God promised to the patriarchal fathers 
to bestow on their descendants. This name was 
applied to it chiefly before the country was actually 
possessed (Gen. xv. 18; 1. 24; Num. xxxii. 1; 
comp. Heb. xi. 9). 

Land of Jehovah . So called as being in 
a special and peculiar sense the property of 
Jehovah, who, as the sovereign proprietor of the 
soil, granted it to the Hebrews (Lev. xxv. 23 • 
Ps. Ixxxv. 1 ; Isa. viii. 8). 

. Phe Holy Land . This name only occurs 
in Zecli. ii. 12, c llie Lord shall inherit Judah, 
his poition in the Holy Land.’ It was, however, 
probably without any particular] reference to the 
present text that tin’s became from frequent use a 
proper name for Palestine. The land is here 
called c Holy,’ as being the Lord’s property, and 
sanctified by his temple and worship : but Chris- 
tians, in applying to it the same title, probably 
regard it more as the scene of the life, the travels, 
and the sufferings of Christ. 

5. Judah , Judcea. This name belonged at 
first to the territory of the tribe of Judah alone. 
After the separation of the two kingdoms, one of 
them took the name ol Judah, which contained 
the territories both of that tribe and of Benjamin. 
After the Captivity, down to and after the time 
of Christ, Judaea was used in a loose way as a 
general name for the whole country of Palestine ; 
but in more precise language, and with reference 
to internal distribution, it denoted nearly the 
territories of the ancient kingdom, as distinguished 
from Samaria and Galilee on the west of the Jor- 
dan, and Peraea on the east. 

Divisions. — The divisions of Palestine were 
different in different ages. 

L In the time of the Patriarchs , the country 
was divided among the tribes or nations de- 
scended from the sons of Canaan. The precise 
locality of each nation is not, in every case, dis- 
tinctly known ; but our map exhibits the most 
probable arrangement. Here it is sufficient to 
mention that the Kenites, the Kenizzites, and 
the Kadmonites lived on the east of the Jordan 
(Gen. xv. 18-21); and that, on the west of that, 
river, or in Palestine Proper, the Hitt if os, the 
Perizzites, the Jebusifes, and the Amorites, abode 
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in the hill country of the south (afterwards be- 
longing to Judah); the Canaanites — properly so 
called — in the middle, across the country, from 
the sea-coast to the river Jordan ; the Girgashites, 
along the eastern border of die lake of Genne- 
sareth ; and the Hivites in the north, among the 
southern branches of the Lebanon mountains. 
The southern part of the coast was occupied by 
the Philistines, and the northern part by the 
Phoenicians. 

2. In the time of Moses, when the Israelites were 
preparing to enter Canaan, the distribution of the 
nations on the west of the Jordan had undergone 
very little change; but, on the east of that river, 
we find the three principal territories to have been 
Bashan, in the north, — that is to say, east and 
north-east of the lake Gennesareth ; Gilead, in 
the middle; and, in the south, on the east of the 
Dead Sea, the Land of Moab. 

3. After the Conquest , the land was distri- 
buted by lot among the tribes. The particulars 
of this distribution will be best seen by reference 
to the map. Judah, Benjamin, Simeon, and Dan 
occupied the south ; Ephraim, half of Manasseh, 
and Issachar, the middle ; and Zebulon, Naph- 
tali, and Asher, the north. Reuben, Gad, and the 
other half of Manasseh were settled beyond the 
Jordan, in Bashan and Gilead. This distribu- 
tion was in no way affected by the division of 
the country into two kingdoms, which took place 
after the death of Solomon. The boundary line 
between them was the northern limit of the tribe 
of Benjamin. 

4. After the Captivity, we hear very little of 
the territories of the tribes, for ten of them never 
returned to occupy their ancient domains. 

5. In the time of Christ , the country on the 
west of the Jordan was divided into the provinces 
of Galilee, Samaria, and Judaea. Galilee is a 
name which occurs repeatedly in the book of 
Joshua (xxi. 32); and very often in the later 
history. It was applied to that part of Palestine 
north of the plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel. This 
province was divided into Lower or Southern, 
and Upper or Northern Galilee. The latter sec- 
tion was also denominated Galilee of the Gentiles 
(Matt. iv. 15). Samaria occupied nearly the 
middle of Palestine; but, although it extended 
across the country, it did not come down to the 
sea-shore. Judaea, as a province, corresponded 
to the northern and western parts of the ancient 
kingdom of that name; but the south-eastern por- 
tion formed the territory of Idumaea. On the 
other side of the Jordan the divisions were, at 
this time, more numerous and less distinct. The 
whole country, generally, was called Peraea, 
and was divided into eight districts or cantons, 
namely : — 1. Percea, in the more limited sense, 
which was the southernmost canton, extend- 
ing from the river Arnon to the river Jabbok. 
2. Gilead , north of the Jabbok, and highly po- 
pulous. 3. Decapolis , or the district of ten 
cities, which were Scythopolis or Bethshan (on 
the west side or the Jordan), Hippos, Gadara, 
Pella, Philadelphia ^k-rmerly Rabbath), Dium, 
Canatha, Gerasa, Rapnana, and, perhaps, Da- 
mascus : but there is not much certainty with 
regard to the ten cities from which the region had 
its name. 4. Gaulonitis, extending to the north- 
east of the Upper Jordan and of the lake of Gen- 
nesareth. 5. Batancea , the ancient Bashan, but 


less extensive, east of the lake of Gennesareth. 

6. Auranitis, also called Iturcea , and known to 
this day by the old name of Hauran (Ezek. xlvii. 
16-18), to the north of Batanaea and the east of 
Gaulonitis. 7. Trachonitis, extending to the north 
of Gaulonitis, aud east from Paneas (Caesarea 
Philippi) and the sources of the Jordan, where 
it was separated from Galilee (Luke iii. 1). 
8. Abilene, in the extreme north, among the 
mountains of Anti-Libanus, between Baalbec 
and Damascus. The more important of these 
names have been noticed under their several 
heads. 

Situation and Boundaries. — Syria lies at 
the easternmost extremity of the Mediterranean 
Sea, upon a line of coast which, if prolonged 
northward, might have been conterminous with the 
eastern extremity of the Black Sea, did not the 
peninsula of Asia Minor intervene. It forms 
part of the western coast of Asia, and has Asia 
Minor and Mesopotamia on the north, Arabia on 
the east and south-east, Egypt on the south-west, 
and the Mediterranean on the west. Of this re- 
gion Palestine is the south-western part, extend- 
ing from the mountains of Lebanon to the borders 
of Egypt. It lies about midway between the 
equator and the polar circle, to which happy po- 
sition it owes the fine medium climate which it 
possesses. Its length is embraced between 30° 40' 
and 33° 32' of N. latitude, and between 33° 45' of 
E. longitude in the south-west, and 35° 48' in the 
north-east. The line of coast from north to south 
trends westward, which causes the country be- 
tween the coast and the valley of the Jordan to be 
much wider in the south than in the north. But 
where the country was narrowest there were pos- 
sessions on the east of the river, and where widest, 
there were none beyond the line of the river, so 
that the actual breadth of territory was in some 
degree equalized throughout ; and may be taken 
at an average of sixty- five miles, the extreme 
breadth being about 100 miles. The length, from 
Mount Hermon in the north, to which the ter- 
ritory of Manasseh beyond the Jordan extended 
(Josh. xiii. 11), to Kadesh-barnea in the south, 
to which the territory of Judah reached, was 180 
miles. The above measurement is considerably 
greater than that which is usually given. This 
is because the usual measurement is founded 
upon the authority of the popular scriptural 
phrase c from Dan to Beersheba.’ But that phrase 
was only used to designate the length of the 
country west of the river; for it is clear that the 
territory beyond the line of the Jordan reached 
far more to the north, even to Mount Hermon 
(now Jebel-es-Sheikh), while on the south we 
now know that Kadesh-barnea, on the borders 
of the great Arabah, or valley south of the Dead 
Sea, was on a parallel considerably to the south 
of Beersheba. Even in making the measure- 
ment from Dan to Beersheba only, the extent 
would be greater than has usually been given, 
seeing that Beersheba is now ascertained to be 
considerably to the south of the position formerly 
assigned to it. In fixing the limits as from Dan 
to Beersheba, it has been forgotten that the popu- 
lar usage merely described two well-known points 
towards the opposite extremities of the land, and 
does not imply that there was no territory north- 
ward of Dan or southward of Beersheba. The usage 
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13 the same as that according to which it was for- 
merly customary to describe the length of England 
by the phrase, from London to York, although 
there is much country north of York and south of 
London. Dan was the northernmost anti Heer- 
sheha the southernmost great anti well-known 
towns ol the land. Dan was also near the northern 
frontier of the western territory; hut although 
iu the tract beyond lleersheba southward, there 
were few inhabited sites, it is not mere desert, 
as was formerly .sup)Kised ; hut, as some year.,' 
since conjectured ( Pictorial Bible, on Josh, x'iii.), 
ami since proved by Dr. Robinson ( Bib. Re- 
searches, i. 2SI-J0t)j, consists of good pasture 
grounds, into which the inhabitants of the settled 
country sent their (locks to graze. 

D'nder this more extended view, Palestine may 
be regarded as embracing an area of almost 1 1 ,000 
square miles, which is somewhat more than is 
usually given to it. Having arrived at tins re- 
sult, we are enabled to give some suggestive com- 
parisons ot its extent, as contiasted with that of 
other countries, and tind that ‘ this does not give 
a superficial^ extent equal to one-fourth of Eng- 
land and \\ ales, nor more than two-fifths of Scot- 
land, Ireland, or Portugal. Havana and Sar- 
dinia offer tui area afsnit twice us large; that of 
Denmark is alxiut one-third larger, hut according 
to the estimate we have made, the area of Pales” 
tineas nearly double that of Wales, Wirteml.erg, 
or Inscany. Tlios, as to mere extent, the coun- 
try can only lie compared to some of the smaller 
European slat.-s, of which Hanover, Helginm, 
Switzerland, and the Papal Slates, apjiear to offer 
the nearest approximations. Hut the real surface 
is much greater than this estimate ami these com- 
parisons would imply ; for Palestine being essen- 
tially a hilly country, the sides of the mountains 
and the slojies of the hills enlarge the available 
surface to an extent which does not admit of cal- 
culation ( Physical deny., p. xxviii., in Kitto's 
Pictorial Hist, of Palestine). Still, with nil 
allowances, Palestine is an exceedingly small 
country in propirtmn to the interest which lms 
lieen concentrated on it ; and this fact, us c.nn- 
| sired with the large claims to attention advanced 
by and for the ancient inhabitants, has given 
occasion fur ancient unbelievers and modem 
infidels to blaspheme. Cicero could infer the 

littleness of the Hebrew god from the small. 

of the territory he had given to his people; and 
the jnsir blasphemies of such men as Volt lire 
and Kliegellini are nunc hiinentalile, as uttered 
(against the light of history, which shows that the 
true interest and impirl inn* of a country arise, 
not from its te.ritoii.il rxtuit, but from the men' 
w bo form its living soul ; f,„„. its in.tit.it ....... 

bearing the impress of mind and spirit ; ami f.oni 

tic e.ciitswhieh grow out of the eh ir »r ti r I 

ondition of its inhabitant,. It thus tint the 
iistoncs of .m b small countries |'|„ rn , j, 
iireece, early Home, Vc.l.re, Ilollmd. K..«UmL 
.■os- ms at. mlcie t and nn jiortaiu •• tnwhnhihi ... 

■I countries often times tin ir extent cannot iwe 
'•'ll dll* slightest claim. 

\Hrr this general statement, we liny • v.mn.e 
lie lines ol* I mi si ii Iriry with s mewl-it moie 
ion. 1 lie clearest il. scri] .1 mu of them is that r, i. 
mned m Nun), xvxiv. In going tlmai.l. dun 

bapter on a fnrmer /', tmml It, 1 

he present writer ha l an op; .tiinity of stating 


his views on the subject at greater length than 
can l>e afforded in this general summary. .Sub- 
sequent inquiry has only confirmed the conclu- 
sions at which lie then arrived, and which mav 
liere be summarily .stated. 

7/ie South Boundary. 'Die text Sum. xxx\v. 
3, 5) ue read thus : ‘ Your south larder *hall le 
at the wilderness of /in adjoining tn Kdom. and 
your south border shall Ik? at the utmost p^nt of 
the great sea southward.* There is hire a L'mcral 
description of the line, nan.elv, that it .-xtinds 
Irom the desert of /in (Wady Arabah , at a 
|M»iut not static], to the Mediterranean. at a i «»*nt 
also not stnted. Then in the following verse* tl e 
writer returns to state the particular* ot tins fame 
ljoundary line: 1 Vour south Uird.-r shall wind 
by the ascent of Ahrahbiiu (at ti e end of the 
I)«id .Sea), and on idown the Aralwih to 

/in ; and thence extending •.fill southward down 
the Arabah), to the south ,,f Kadsh.han\ca % it 
elml ) goon to Huzar-addar, and p m on to Az- 
mon. And from Azmuii thelxnmdarv shall w ind 
alKint to the river of Kgvj t, and it* ’temiiiifiti.il 
slmll be at the sea. \\ hat is heie*.aid r»]«ftiiif 
Ilaz.ir-addar and A 7111011 we do not nneleiManel, 

a. s the siles have not l^eii determined ; but with- 
out this, it is clear that the writer, ntn-r j rolonging 
the eastern Uitimlary line from the end » f the 
Dead .Sea clown the edge of the Amlnli, to u 
jKiint somewhere south ol Kaelrdi-lmnn i, lien 
turiis oil westward to form the southern line, 
which lie extends to the Mediterranean, at a 
jKimt where ‘ the river of Egypt ’ falls into ti e 
sea. This riser of Kgypt i» mmnlly, and on 
very adcnpiate grounds, suppled to lie the* Miami 
which fall* into the sea near KbArith. In for- 
merly considering tin* in. .tier, we had to jrxwe 
the* j his it ion of K tidrdidiamra hv argument ; but 
I)r. Hohinson has lelievecl n* from the i rm,piv 
of reprcH Jucing this argument, by Irani. g nchully 
identified the site at u |*iint \er\ near to tint n 
" hit'll we had placed it. lh * n«iicliii'i*n el 1 /»t| 
n* to draw the* MMithem lM)tiiMi.ir\ 1 i*e much to 
the until ot Him mIhIm. u hic~h, it w ill I** <d«rr w*l, 
i* riot named in the*#* \ei*r* , and thm t*» m 

to P.ilestine a large and nnjH>rnnt trae t of cmiui- 
try uhnli had not furinnlt Ixtii nacrd^l t*« 
Nrael. 1 he detennii^it mn of the ent* of K * » % 

b. iriHM inaki* all the rest rli ar ; f r t *»»» t*n 
tlrat the 1 oiimlary wai drawn HMitfti of tl i - r, 
which i* on a juallel 3*2 iiiiiintr* »*uth * f that i! 

Hrrrdirl i. 

The Best T odtr. In tie ilth ( i* <* 

fame chapter Nmn \\vi\ M*« wr«M n b **lr* 

I* M*ltrtl U 4 fir tn III b\ fir* * • | 

1 In* w .ta tie I * mid ir > cf Pain i, , 1 ** t - 
Hebrew* I jr\ rr j r * l / { 

n. itmrii | ni .1 Mi . ~Mt fr* n. s i . \ l V . p 

r» w m mi M- Ul\ !• if th 1 *. * ,J 

tb»* • etlheril |«Ml. t « » \r ' •« l (,.*•, ^ 

t 1 • I * • - 1 1 \ lb* 1 * i4 I fl, r \ t > 1 a * i ■ L r i f 1 1 1 
and #Mrr I • *r j ,t >f 1 >.** i i . o » . , » r • «.* >. 

J”"* *'* *' H 1 W ' ) -♦ bim 111 |M| , Aid 

■I i «l'l* tl j tfl t a|. s i * . a# -i«. s. I .# i 1 # a l^if, 

fl* 111 M li' I i .*td t J . I . e J * . , , , « 

|<on m »i \ \ .. f •*» 1 *t # »| J , k ^ 

* *11 U ♦ t> r » 1 *v , t * I till * I 

1* * M »*'*(• iJ • I I • MO I .1,1, I f , „ 

j \ 1 I .«• «% *s( f III l« l%* |«t Uf | S> « I | , ( sttmf ' 

We l*fc * («• | .t || • \? mw i -r . - n • * 

Mi the* i n*M»t 1 a* Uwn w s 
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very border of which the coast assigned to Israel 
extended (Josh. xix. 24) ; but as the Hebrews 
neglected to appropriate this territory, the Phoe- 
nicians did so, and founded thereon Tyre and 
other settlements. Tyre is admitted to have been 
* the daughter of Sidon’ (Isa. xxii. 12), and there 
are no traces of its existence in the time of Joshua. 
The friendly relations which afterwards grew up 
prevented the Hebrews from urging their claim to 
the narrow slip of coast south of Sidon, which the 
Phoenicians had appropriated, and which indeed 
the Hebrews, as an agricultural people, did not 
feel the want of, though it was invaluable to the 
Phoenicians. This sufficiently accounts for the 
exception. 

The North Border is as difficult to define as 
the south. The verses in which it is described we 
read thus : 6 This shall be your north boundary; 
from the great sea ye shall draw a line to the 
great mountain [Lebanon] ; from the great moun- 
tain ye shall draw your border to the entering in 
of Hamath ; and the boundary shall pass on to 
Zedad, and the boundary shall go on to Ziph- 
ron, and its termination shall be at Hazarenan ’ 
(Num. xxxiv. 7-9). This only refers to the 
northern boundary of the western territory, or 
Canaan Proper, and we may therefore extend it 
in the same direction to Mount Hermon, for the 
purpose of completing the northern boundary. 
The Authorized Version of this text has created 
some confusion by translating "liirrin hor 
ha-hor by 6 Mount Hor ;’ but the phrase, which 
literally means i mountain of the mountain,’ that 
is, ‘the great mountain,’ obviously denotes Le- 
banon. We think that we cannot be mistaken in 
understanding that the line commenced at the 
sea somewhere not far to the south of Sidon, 
whence it was extended to Lebanon, and crossing 
the narrow valley (here called c the entering in of 
Hamath ’), which leads into the great plain en- 
closed between Libanus and Anti-Libanus, ter- 
minated at Mount Hermon, in the latter range. 
This arrangement of the northern line of boundary 
seems to us to meet all the difficulties arising from 
deficient knowledge, which have hung like a 
dense mist over the northern boundary of Pales- 
tine. 

The Eastern Boundary , as respects Canaan 
Proper, was defined by the Jordan and its lakes ; 
but as respects the whole country, including the 
portion beyond the Jordan, it is not so easily deter- 
mined ; yet it may be made out with close atten- 
tion. Salchah was a town on the eastern limits 
of Bashan, and also, therefore, of the Hebrew 
territory (Deut. iii. 10; Josh. xii. 5). There is a 
town [in the Hauran of the name of Salkhad, 
visited by Burckliardt (Syria, p. 99), who calls it 
Szalkhat, and which Gesenius is disposed to 
identify with Salchah. This place is more to 
the east than the territory usually assigned to the 
Israelites ; and if the identification is to be relied 
upon, the line drawn to this place from Hermon 
must have included a considerable breadth of 
country. From this point, however, the line 
must have inclined somewhat sharply to the 
south-west, and it would be best to bring it to the 
point where the Wady-ed-Deir enters the Zerka, 
amk thence extend it almost due south to the 
Anion, which was the southern limit of the 
eastern territory. The necessity of bringing the 
eastern boundary line so far west as Wady-ed- 


Deir, arises from the obligation of excluding the 
site of Amman, as that city certainly did not 
belong to the Israelites. 

Mineralogy. — Under this head we know not 
that we can do better than introduce the observ- 
ations of Professor Schubert in his Reise nach 
dem Morgenlande : — ‘ As regards the mineralogy 
of the Jerusalem neighbourhood, and, if I may 
form a judgment from the districts through 
which I passed, of the Holy Land generally, I 
should say that the mountains on the west of 
the Jordan consist chiefly of chalk, on which 
basalt begins to occur beyond Cana (northward), 
as is manifestly exhibited in the heights of Hat- 
tin, and in the western descent to the lake of 
Tiberias, in such large quantity and great ex- 
tent as I have never before observed. That 
the so-called white limestone, which is met 
with around Jerusalem and thence to Jericho, 
which covers the summit and forms the declivi- 
ties of the Mount of Olives, and which is also 
found at Mount Tabor and around Nazareth, is 
a [kind of chalk, is obvious to any one but 
slightly acquainted with mineralogy.’ By this £ 
we suppose Schubert means that it is a chalk 
considerably indurated, and approaching to whit- 
ish compact limestone, such as may be seen in 
Normandy, on the high road bordering the Seine, 
between Havre and Rouen. £ Layers and de- 
tached masses of flint,’ Schubert continues, 6 are 
very commonly seen in it ; and these mountains 
preserve the character of their formation, as well 
in their more solid condition, resembling Alpine 
limestone and Schnurl-limestone, as in their 
softer organization, which has a likeness to chalk- 
marl. Besides this indurated chalk, a stone is 
found in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem, 
chiefly towards the north, as well as towards Safet, 
and in other parts of the country, which, together 
with the dolomite formation occasionally met 
with, I could not but consider to be of what 
in Germany is called the Jura formation. I 
am supported in this conclusion by the opinion 
of a professional gentleman, M. Russegger, the 
distinguished geologist, who travelled in Pales- 
tine at a later period. He also describes the 
stone of which I am speaking as “ a formation 
which, according to all external and internal 
marks, is to be classed with the upper Jura 
formation, the oolite, and the Jura-dolomite.” 
Among the Jura-chalk, containing dolomite, of 
Jerusalem, Russegger found limestones contain- 
ing much iron, but no dolomite ; and this forma- 
tion he was disposed to class with the inferior 
oolites.’ After mentioning that an unfortunate 
accident, which deprived him of the use of the 
extensive geological collections made by him in 
Arabia Petraea, &c., prevented him from at pre- 
sent entering into the subject so largely as he 
wished, he subjoins : 4 This one observation on the 
mineralogy of Palestine may, however be added, 
that it deserves to be most emphatically callal 
the country of salt, which is produced in vast 
abundance, chiefly in the neighbourhood of the 
Dead Sea, which deserves to be regarded as one 
of the great natural salt-works of the world.’ 

Under this head it may be noted that the fine 
impalpable desert-sand, which proves so menacing 
to travellers, and even to inhabitants, is scarcely 
found in Palestine Proper ; but it occurs beyond 
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Lebanon, near Beirut, and in the neighbourhood 
of Damascus. 

Palestine is eminently a country of caverns, 
to which there is frequent allusion in Scripture 
[Caves], and which are hardly so numerous in 
any country of the same extent. Many of them 
were enlarged by the inhabitants, and even arti- 
ficial grottoes were formed by manual labour. 
In these the inhabitants still like to reside; as in 
summer they afford protection IVom the heat, and 
in winter from cold and rain. Even now, in 
many places, houses are observed built so near to 
rocks, that their cavities may be used for rooms 
or sheds suited to the condition of the seasons. 
Though the country is not unfrequently visited 
by earthquakes, they leave behind no such fright- 
ful traces as those of Asia Minor ; as the vaults 
of limestone oiler more effectual resistance than 
the sandstone of the latter country. While the 
great earthquake of January 1, 1837, precipitated 
many buildings to the ground in and around 
Nazareth, not one of the grottoes dedicated to de- 
votion was in the slightest degree injured, or their 
contents disturbed. 

We are glad to see so competent a witness as 
Schubert bear his testimony to the natural re- 
sources of the soil, which superficial observers, 
judging only from present appearance, have so 
often questioned. He says, ‘ The ridge of chalk 
mountains, chiefly those containing marl, is in 
most places so irrigated by water, and so acted 
upon by the sun, as to be remarkable for the 
luxuriant growth of the great variety of plants 
with which they are adorned. The basalt moun- 
tains give birth to numerous springs. No soil 
could be naturally more fruitful and tit for cul- 
tivation than that of Palestine, if man had not 
destroyed the source of fertility by annihilating 
the former green covering of the hills and slopes, 
and thereby destroying the regular circulation 
of sweet water, which ascends as vapour from the 
sea to be cooled in the higher regions, and then 
descends to form the springs and rivers, for it is 
well known that the vegetable kingdom performs 
in this circulation the function of capillary 
tubes. But although the natives, from exas- 
peration against their foreign conquerors and 
rulers (Pliny, Hist. Nat xii. 54), and the in- 
vaders who have so often overruled this scene of 
ancient blessings, have greatly reduced its pros- 
perity, still I cannot comprehend how not only 
pcotlers like Voltaire, but early travellers, who 
doubtless intended to declare the truth, represent 
Palestine as a natural desert, whose soil never 
could have been fit for profitable cultivation. 
Whoever saw the exhaustless abundance of plants 
m Carmel and the border of the desert, the grassy 
aarpet ol* Esdraelon, the lawns adjoining the 
Iordan, and the rich foliage of the forests of 
VIount Tabor ; whoever saw the borders of the 
akes of Merom and Gennesareth, wanting only 
he cultivator to entrust to the soil his seed 
ind plants, may state what other country on 
jarth, devastated by two thousand years of warfare 
md spoliation, could be more fit for being again 
aken into cultivation. The bountiful hand of 
he Most High, which formerly showered abund- 
ance upon this renowned land, continues to be 
till open to those desirous of his blessings.’ 

There are some very excellent remarks on this 
ubject in Dr. Olin’s Travels (ii. 235-240), to 


which we must be content to refer the reader, 
being prevented by want of room from intro- 
ducing them in this place. 

Levels. — Annexed to the additions to his 
PaUistina , which Raumer has lately published, 
under the title of Beitrlige zur Biblischen Geo- 
graphic, ) 1813, there is an engraved scale of levels 
in Palestine. This documeut is curious and valu- 
able, and embodies the observations of Schubert, 
lliippell, Russegger, and others, whose scientific 
observations are more important than the rough 
guesses of ordinary travellers. We shall copy 
the results in the subjoined table, and then oiler 
some remarks upon them. The measurements 
are in Paris feet, above and below the level of the 
Dead Sea. 


Great Hermon . 




Above. 

10,000 

Mount St. Catliei 

fine 

(in Sinai) 

80G3 

Jebel Monsa (in 

Sinai) 

• • 

7033 

Jebel et-Tyh (in 

Sinai) 

. . 

4300 

Jebel er-Ramah 

• 

, 


3000 

Kanneytra . 

• 

. 

. . 

2850 

Hebron 

• 

. 

. • 

2700 

Mount of Olives 

• 

. 

• . 

2536 

Sin] il . 




2520 

Safet . . . 

• 


# # 

2500 

Mount Gerizim 

• 

, 

• • 

2400 

Semua . . . 




2225 

Damascus . • 

♦ 


• • 

2186 

Kidron (brook) 

• 

• 

• • 

2140 

Nabulus 

• 

• 

• • 

1751 

Mount Tabor • 

• 

• 

4 # 

1748 

Pass of Zephath 

• 

• 

♦ , 

1437 

Desert of et-Tyh 

• 

• 

« • 

1400 

Nazareth . « 

• 

• 


821 

Zerin . 

• 

• 


515 

Plain of Esdraelon 

• 

• • 

459 

Lake of Tiberias 

• 

• 

• • 

Below. 

84 

The Arabah at Kadesh 

. * 

91 

Dead Sea * 

• 

. 

• • 

1 337' 


Some of these results are so extraordinary, that 
one might occupy whole pages in discussing them. 
The most important of them will be considered 
under their proper heads ; and it is here only ne- 
cessary to indicate a few of the more marked 
results. First, here is the remarkable fact, that 
the Mount of Olives and the Kidron, and conse- 
quently Jerusalem, stand 700 feet higher than 
the top of Mount Tabor, and about 2500 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean. More to 
the south, Hebron stands on still higher ground ; 
and while it is 2700 feet above the sea on the 
one hand, the Asphaltic Lake lies 4000 feet below 
it on the other. This fact has no known parallel 
in any other region, and within so short a distance 
of the sea : and the extraordinary depression of 
the lake (1337 feet below the sea level) adequately 
accounts for the very peculiar climate which its 
remarkable basin exhibits. The points at Tiberias 
to the north, and Kadesh to the south of the Dead 

* These measurements are in English feet, and 
give the results of the lines of altitude carried 
from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea and the 
Lake of Tiberias, by the British engineers left in 
Syria to make a military survey of the country, 
when the licet was withdrawn from the coast in 
1841. 
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Sea, are both, and nearly equally, below the 
Mediterranean level, and, taken together, they 
show the great slope both from the north and from 
the south towards the Dead Sea, confirming the 
discovery of Dr. Robinson, that the water-shed to 
the south of the Asphaltic Lake is towards its 
basin, and that, therefore, the Jordan could not 
at any time, as the country is at present consti- 
tuted, have flowed on southward to the Elanitic 
Gulf, as was formerly supposed. On the effects 
resulting from this great inequality of surface, we 
cannot do better than cite the observations of 
Schubert (Relse, iii. 101), which are of somewhat 
general application, although suggested by the 
extraordinary elevation of the site of Jerusalem. . . 
6 Apart from the grandeur of this country’s his- 
tory, nature has stamped on its surface such dis- 
tinguishing and peculiar features as hardly any 
other portion of the world exhibits. This ob- 
servation applies in particular to the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem. Without taking into account 
the girdle of heights in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, the ascent on all sides to this high-seated 
town is very considerable. It is nearly 2500 
feet above the sea, which is an elevation belong- 
ing to few cities of the Eastern hemisphere equally 
near the sea. The ascent is, however, most strik- 
ing from the east, from the vicinity' of the Dead 
Sea, and the Jordan. Science has in our time 
made such progress, that the question may be 
fairly raised : — is there any place on earth where 
extraordinary elevations and depressions co-exist 
so near each other as they do here, where in the 
distance of seven hours’ slow travel we find a de- 
pression of at least 600 feet, and an elevation of 
more than four times that amount below and 
above the level of the sea ? The difference of 
elevation between Jerusalem and the plain of 
Jericho (near the village so called) is upwards of 
3000 feet. Now it is supposed that 100 metres 
of this difference occasion a difference of climate 
equal to that which would be produced by a 
degree of latitude; and consequently the tem- 
perature of points so near to each other must be 
equal to the difference between places so remote 
in latitude as Rome and London. While the 
climate in the plain of the Jordan and Dead Sea 
is similar to that of Southern Arabia and the 
Delta of the Nile, that of Jerusalem exhibits a 
temperature similar to that of the isle of Lemnos 
and the ancient Troy, or that of the vale of 
Tempe and the middle districts of Sardinia. 
And if, from the observations of a few weeks only 
(but made in April when the temperature is 
nearly at the average of the year), an inference 
may be drawn, it will probably be near the 
mark to estimate the average heat of the summer 
at 84 or 85 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

Mountains. — As all the principal mountains 
of Palestine are noticed in this work under their 
respective names, a few general observations are 
all that here seem necessary. Schubert’s remarks, 
given in this article under the heads Mineralogy 
and Levels, still further limit the scope of the ob- 
servations to be offered, which will consist of a 
bird’s-eye view over the country from north to 
south. 

To Lebanon, which forms the northern boundary 
of the land [Lebanon], succeeds the high table- 
land of Galilee, which extends to the plain .of 


Esdraelon, and the general height of which above 
the sea may, by a comparison of levels, be esti- 
mated at between 900 and 1000 feet. The elevated 
situation of this region is evinced by the gradual 
declivity which it exhibits on all sides but the north, 
— sloping on the East towards the Jordan and its 
upper lakes, on the west to the plain of the Acre, 
and on the south to the plain of Esdraelon. Tra- 
vellers express surprise at the deep descent from the 
comparatively level plains of Galilee to the lake 
of Tiberias, which, as we have seen, is 905 Paris 
feet below the level of Nazareth. This table-land 
is not without its eminences. The chief of these 
is Jebel Safet, which is seen to tower conspicuously 
and isolated, from every point except the north. 
This is one of the highest summits in Palestine 
(2500 Paris feet), although being merely a peak of 
the high table-land from which it rises, it does not 
seem to exceed elevations rising from lower levels, 
which are scarcely inferior. Still it is very high, 
even in apparent altitude. The summit of this 
lofty and steep mountain is crowned by a castle, 
and a little below the summit there is a city. This 
city is supposed to be that which our Saviour had 
in view, as ‘ a city set on a hill,’ in his sermon 
on the Mount (Matt. v. 4) ; but it is doubtful if 
any city existed there so early, although modern 
ecclesiastical tradition has been disposed to regard 
this as the Bethulia of Judith [Bethulia]. The 
mountain itself is not named in Scripture, unless, 
as is probable, it be the ‘ mountain of Naphtali/ 
mentioned in Josh. xx. 9. Among the swells of 
this table-land are the Khurun Hattin (Horns 
of Hattin). This is a ridge about a quarter of 
a mile in length, and thirty or forty feet high, 
terminating at each end in an elevated peak, 
which gives the ridge the shape of a saddle. This 
is alleged to have been the place from which our 
Lord delivered his famous Sermon on “the Mount 
to the multitude standing in the adjacent plain. 
The authority for this is very doubtful ; and in 
the neighbourhood, towards Tiberias, there are at 
least a dozen other eminences which would just 
as well answer to the circumstances of the history. 
One of these, nearly three miles south-east of this, 
is by similarly uncertain tradition alleged to be 
the spot where the five thousand were fed with five 
loaves, although that miracle probably took place 
on the east side of the lake of Tiberias (Matt, 
xiv. 13-21). 

If we consider the difference of elevation be- 
tween the highland of Galilee and the low plain 
of Esdraelon, we shall see reason to regard the 
mountains and ridges of the border between them, 
and which form as it were the boundaries of the 
low plain, as merely detached or connected 
recesses, or peaks of the highland. The moun- 
tains of Gil boa and Hermon, which bound the 
plain of Esdraelon on the East, are certainly no 
other than portions of this high land, though they 
become mountains from the lower level of the great 
plain. Tabor itself seems but as one advanced 
peak or promontory of the high lands of Galilee 
[Tabor J. On the west the Great Plain is 
bounded by Carmel, which maybe either regard- 
ed as a detached ridge, or as connected with the 
mountains of Samaria, which rise beyond the plain 
on the south [Caumel]. 

Southward of the plain of Esdraelon, through- 
out to the borders of the southern desert, is an 
almost unbroken mountainous country, or ridge of 
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mountains, extending north and south. It offers 
few conspicuous points, but its general elevation 
in the centre may he determined by that of 
Crerizim in the north (2100 Paris feet), of Olivet 
in the centre (25110 P. feet), and of Ilebron in the 
south (2700 P. feet). The ascent to the higher 
and central region from the plain of the coast on 
the west is gradual, by a succession of natural 
terraces; but eastward, in the direction of the 
Juitfan and Dead Sea, the descents are compara- 
tively abrupt and precipitous. 

There is no distinct natural boundary between 
the mountains of Samaria and Jiukcu. The hills 
of Samaria exhibit scenery very dillnent from 
those of Galilee. They are often beautifully 
wooded, and the region is more populous and 
better cultivated than any other part of Palestine. 
Among numerous venerable olive-woods towns 
arid villages are scattered in every direction, 
and some uf the views rival those of Switzer- 
land. The principal mountains of Samaria are 
those of Kbal and Gerizim, which have been de- 
scribed under the proper heads (Morison, ii. 10; 
Buckingham, Valentine , ch. xcii. ; Elliot, ii. 3S0; 
Olin, ii. 351). 

The mountains of Jirdtru, although of greater 
historical celebrity, are now less attractive than 
those of Samaria, but apparently for nn other 
reason than that their cultivation has been more 
neglected. The bills are generally separated from 
each other by valleys and torrents, and are for the 
most part of moderate height, uneven, and seldom 
of any regular figure. The rock of which they 
are composed is easily converted into mould, 
which, being arrested by terraces when washed 
down by the rains, renders the hills cultivable, in 
a series of long narrow gardens, formed by these 
terraces, from the base upwards. Tims the hills 
were clad in former time most abundantly, and 
enriched and beautified with the tig-tree, the olive, 
and the vine; and it is in tins way that the 
limited cultivation which survives is still carried 
on. lint when the inhabitants were thinned out, 
and cultivation abandoned, the terraces fell to 
decay, and the soil which hud collected on them 
was washed down into the \ alleys, |ea\ ing only the 
arid rock, hare and desolate. This is the general 
clnirarh r of die lulls of Jin l.e i ; but m some parts 
they are beautifully wooded, and in others the 
application of the ancient mode of cult lire suggests 
to the traveller how productive the country once 
was, and how fair tin* aspect which it offered 
(Ivittos Valt stint ' ; Phys.Geatj. p.xxxix.; comp. 
Mariti, ii. 302; Elliot, ii. 107, 105; Olm, ii. ; 
Kauiucr, Valnstina , p. 17, sip). 

The eh araeter istics of desolation which have 
been indicated, apply with ptcnliar force to 
the northern part of Judrri, forming the ancient 
territory of Benjamin. Its mo t lav ournh|y-*itn- 
ated mountains are wholly uncultivated ; and ’ 
|**rhaps in no other country is mich a inns* of 
ro« k exhibit i d without an atom of soil. In 
the East, towards the plain of Jericho, it taki s 
a naturally stern and grand character, surh as 
no other |»*irt of Pah stme ofl’rn. It is through 
ibis wild and nirluuehnl v 1041011 tbit the r< ids 
ti om Jems ilcm to Jericho, anil by way of \\ nd> 
Salm ) to the Dead Set lie. It lias hence, by ( 1 1«* 
former route, olten I wen |u*si 0 h\ travel 1 ms ni 
then pilgrimages to the Jordan ; and they unite in 
depicting it in the mmt gloomy hues. ‘Thermol,* 


says Dr. Olin, ‘runs along the edge of steep pre- 
cipices and yawning gulfs, ami in a few places is 
overhung with the crags of the mountain. The 
aspect of the whole region is peculiarly savage and 
dreary, vying in these resects, though not in over- 
powering grandeur, with the wilds of Sinai. The 
mountains seem to have been loosened from their 
foundations, and rent in pieces by some terrible 
convulsion, ami there left to be scathed by the 
burning rays of the sun. which scorches the land 
with consuming heat* ( Travels . ii. 197). These 
characteristics became more manifest tin approach- 
ing the Jordan ; mid the wild region extending north 
of the road is believed, with suflicient probability, 
to form ‘the wilderness 1 where, after his baptism, 
Jesus ‘ was led up of the Spirit, to he tempted of 
the devil,* and where ‘ lie fasted forty days and 
forty nights' (Matt. iv. 1,2). The lofty ridge 
which extends north of the road, and fronts the 
plain of Jericho, is called Quarantana, with refer- 
ence to this event, and the particular summit from 
which Satan is supposed to have displayed to the 
Saviour 4 the kingdoms of the world and the glory 
uf them,’ is crowned by a chapel, still occasionally' 
resorted to by the devonter pilgrims, while the 
eastern face which overhangs the plain is much 
occupied with grots and cells, once the favourite 
abode of pious anchorites. The Quarantana forms, 
apparently, the highest summit of the whole im- 
mense pile, and is distinguished for its sere and 
desolate aspect, even in this gloomy region of 
savage and dreary sights. It has not, that we 
know, been measured, but I)r. Olin computes 
its height at nearly 2000 feet in jierpendieular 
height (7 Vare/jr, ii. 119; Kitto’s Palest.; P/tt/s. 
Gear/, ji. xxxix.; Robinson, ii. 289; ILi^elquist, 
p. 12S; Maundrell, p. 79; Morison, p. 523; 
Nan, ]). 1< >3). 

In the southern region, usually called in Scrijr- 
ture ‘ the bill country of Judah’ (Matt. iii. I , 
there are few mountain* of a marked character; 
the peaks of the general ridge I wing of little appa- 
rent elevation, although actually much elevated 
above the sea-lev el. The most reinaikable of the 
whole of this wild region seem* to have Us n dis- 
tinguished as * the vv i Idem ess of Judah* (Luke 
l. 39, 05), while 4 the mountains of Judah,* or 
4 the loll country of Jmhea,* applies to the moun- 
tainous region south of Jerusalem toward* llelion 
(Jonh. xi. 21; 2 Citron, xxvii. I, Ac. . To tin* 
di.stiict Udongs the wilderness of Tekon 2 ( Kr« n. 
XX. 20 , nod beyond it eastward, * the wildc-r- 
ness of Kngeddi * (I S.un. x\iv.2), Mai in l Sam. 
x x i ii. 21, 25), and Xiph (I S.nn. win. I 1, 15 , 
names made familiar to u» by the history of Dnv id. 
line also is the Frank Mountain m vr Tck«»v, 
which lias already hern disinUd lliiiwtrv , 
as well as (lie Carmel ineitt n ntd in tl*e hoti rv 
of Nabril Josh, xv •>.) ; I Nam. xvv It would 
Mnn that tin* lulls of wuithi mm<*4 Judi-i wne, 
1m*I< re the eoinpn st rt the • euntry hy lit* 1 It I lew », 
cal Ini Mhe moiiiitauiK of 1 1 *• \moi lie* * ( D« ut i. 
7, I 0, 20. 15, 11 . I n« Ivin t I»a« < nl\ of lat* l*#fi 
exploit I by travel Iris on the nr w root fn in IVtrn 
to I M ron, e\i #pt l.v N» t-tim, it tin* U f tnmiw • file 
pn -m lit i • ol or v . i*o « T* i n a < |r ir i** t met it, w r 
rIichi Id view it In in tUe § h at \uiIm1i. bevetid ll« 
•out hero »-\t mint v i f tl*c I Uad w brio r it w as 

• nn i \ ed bv the | «i 41 ] * l r» ( w I . « n i» r\ i « *1 1 1 • in pint t d 
mtirnu; the 1'ioiiiiod Ltml Into H-r %.iiith-r -*t 
Flit two terra 1 • s which, towards the sMiitii mil ut* 
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the Dead Sea on the east side form the descent to 
its deep basin from the high-lands of Judaea, 
stretch olT to the south-west, and the ascents from 
the plain to the first, and from the plateau of the 
first to the top of the second, which forms the 
general level of Judaea, present to him who ap- 
proaches from the lower region of the Arabah, 
high mountain barriers, which he has to ascend 
by gorges or passes of more or less difficult ascent. 
After ascending from the great valley the traveller 
passes over a wild district covered with rocky hills, 
till he comes to the frontier wall of the first terrace 
or step, and which was probably pre-eminently ‘ the 
mountain of the Amorites/ There are in this three 
principal passes ; the southernmost being that of 
Nubeh-es*Sufah, the Zephath of Scripture, called 
also Hormah, which we know to have been the pass 
by which the Israelites attempted to enter Palestine 
from Kadesli, when they were driven back (Deut. 
i. 44 ; Num. xiv. 45 ; Judg. i. 17). The top of this 
pass is given in the table of Levels, on the authority 
of Schubert, as 1434 feet above the level of the sea. 
A particular description of this ‘vast inclined 
plane of rock ’ may be seen in Robinson's Re- 
searches (ii. 590). On reaching the top a journey 
of three hours among hills of chalky limestone 
brings the traveller to the second great ascent to 
the general level of the hill country of eastern 
Judaea. This second ascent is similar to the first, 
but not more than half as high. This statement 
will convey some idea of that difficulty of mili- 
tary access to the country in this direction which 
eventually induced the invading Hebrews to take 
another and more circuitous route. 

In the direct south of Judah the approach is 
marked by an ascent more gradual, over a suc- 
cession of less elevated plateaus, from the desert 
regions of sand and rock to the hills of Judah. 
Recent discoveries in that quarter, chiefly those of 
Dr. Robinson, have shown that much of the south 
border country, which was formerly regarded as 
desert, is in fact a variegated region affording good 
pastures, into which the sheep-masters of Judah 
doubtless sent their flocks of old. On the moun- 
tains of Palestine generally, see Raumer’s Palds - 
tina, pp. 29-84 ; Winer’s Real-worterb ., art. 
‘ Gebirge ;’ Kitto's Palest , ‘ Phys. Geog' ch. ii. 

Plains and Valleys. — The two preceding 
sections will have given an idea of the general 
arrangement of the plains and valleys of Pales- 
tine : and it is therefore here only necessary to 
indicate those which are separately the most im- 
portant or the most distinguished. These are 
those of Lebanon, of the Jordan, of Jericho, of 
Esdraelon, and of the Coast. 

The Plain of Lebanon may be described as 
the valley which is enclosed between the parallel 
mountain ranges of Libanus and Anti-Libanus. 
Although the greater part of it must have been with- 
in Solomon’s dominion, it can scarcely be deemed 
to belong to Palestine Proper; but its geographical 
and historical connection with that country re- 
quires its introduction. This enclosed plain is 
the Ccele-Syria of the ancients, and now bears 
the name of El-Bekka (the Valley). It is about 
ninety miles in length, from north to south, by 
eleven miles in breadth, nearly equal throughout, 
except that it widens at the northern end and 
narrows at the southern. This plain is, perhaps, 
the most rich and beautiful part of Syria. The 


soil is good, and the water abundant from the 
numerous mountain springs on each side ; but 
the concentration of the sun's rays renders the 
summer heat excessive. These are the sources of 
that fertility for which the valley has, in all ages, 
been renowned ; but only a small portion is now 
cultivated, the rest being left in pasture to the 
Arab tribes. (La Roque, i. 115-120 ; Volney, i. 
271 ; Burckhardt, pp. 4-18, 31 ; Addison, ii, 48- 
50 ; Modern Syrians, p. 124). 

The Plain of the Jordan . By this name we 
understand the margin of the lakes, as well as 
the valley watered by the river. Here the heat 
is still greater than in the valley of Lebanon, 
and, in consequence, palm-trees and the fruits of 
more southern climes than Palestine, will grow 
freely wherever there are soil and water. But the 
latter is usually wanting, and, therefore, except 
on the immediate borders of the river, of the lake 
of Gennesareth, and of the lesser streams, the 
whole plain is barren and desolate : for the in- 
tense heat which causes exuberant fertility wher- 
ever there is water, consumes the plain wherever 
it is wanting. 

The Plain of Jericho is but an opening or 
expansion in the plain of the Jordan, towards the 
Dead Sea. The whole expansion takes in the 
plains of Moab on the east side of the river, and 
the plains of Jericho on the west, the breadth 
across being from ten to twelve miles. In fact, 
the plain of the Jordan is in no other part so wide. 
The large plain of Jericho is partly desert, but, 
from the abundance of water and the heat of the 
climate, it might be rendered highly productive ; 
indeed, the fertility of this plain has been cele- 
brated in every age. Josephus describes it as the 
most fertile tract of Judaea, and calls it a ‘ divine 
region/ He speaks also of its beautiful gardens, 
and its groves of palm-trees ; and his description 
is borne out by Scripture, in which Jericho is 
described as ‘ The city of palm-trees’ (Deut. 
xxxiv. 3 ; Judg. i. 16). This region also pro- 
duced honey, opobalsam, the cypress-tree (or el 
henna ), and myrobalanum, as well as the com- 
mon fruits of the earth in prolific abundance. 
The Scripture adds the sycamore-tree to the num- 
ber of its products (Luke xix. 4). Of all these 
productions which so distinguished the climate of 
Jericho, and the greater part of which it enjoyed 
in common with Egypt, very few now remain. 
Only one solitary palm tree lingers in the plain ; 
the sycamores have altogether disappeared ; the 
celebrated opobalsam is not known ; and the my- 
robalanum alone appears to thrive, being probably 
the thorny shrub, growing wild in the plain, to 
which the name of zukkum is given by the present 
inhabitants — the modem ‘ Balsam of Jericho’ is 
an oil, extracted from the kernels of the green nut 
which it bears. (Nau, p. 349 ; Morison, p. 507 ; 
Surius, p. 491 ; Mariti, ii. 301 ; Robinson, ii. 
281, sqq. ; 01 in, ii. 226). 

The Plain of Esdraelon is often mentioned in 
sacred history (Judg. iv. 13, 15, 16; v. 19; 2 
Kings xxiii. 29; Zecli. xii. 11; Judith i. 8), 
as the great battle-field of the Jewish and other 
nations, under the names of the Valley of Megiddo 
and the Valley of Jezreel ; and by Josephus as 
the Great Plain . The convenience of its extent 
and situation for military action and display has, 
from the earliest periods of history down to our 
own day, caused its surface, at certain intervals, 
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to he moistened with the blood, and covered with 
the bodies, of conflicting warriors of almost every 
nation under heaven. This extensive plain, ex- 
clusive of three great arms which stretch eastward 
towards the valley of the Jordan, may he said 
to be in the form of an acute triangle, having the 
measure of thirteen or fourteen miles on the north, 
about eighteen on the east, and al>ove twenty 
on the south-west. In the western portion it 
M*erm perfectly level, with a general declivity 
towards the Mediterranean ; hut in the east it is 
h mu: wluit undulated by slight spurs and swells 
from tin? room of the mountains : from the eastern 
sid‘* three great valleys go off to the valley of the 
Jordan. These valleys are separated by the riclgi s 
of (vilboa and Little Herinon, and the space 
which lies between these two ridges, is the projjir 
valley of Jezreel, which name seems to he some- 
times given to the whole plain of Esdraelon. 
The valley of Jezreel is a deep plain, and about 
three miles across. Before the verdure of spring 
and early summer has hern | lurched up by the 
h«*at and drought of the lute summer and autumn, 
tin* view of the Cx resit Plain is, from its fertility 
and heauty, very delightful. In June, yellow 
fields of grain, with green pitches of millet and 
cotton intersjiersed, chequer the landscape like a 
carpet. The plain itself is almost without vil- 
lages, but there are several on the dop*s of the 
cue losing hills, especially on the side of Mount 
Carmel. ( Robinson, ii. 160-162; O I in, ii. 370 ; 
Schubert, iii. 163; Clarke, iv. 336-260; Jowett, 
ii. 192; Stephens, ii. 307 ; Elliot, ii. 360.) 

The Plain of the (’oast is that tract of land 
which extends along the coast, lift ween the sea 
mnl the lnoinituius. In some places, where the 
mountain* upproaeh the sea, this tract is intcr- 
ropted by promontories and rising grounds; hut, 
taken generally, the whole coast of Palestine may 
lie dfurrilx'd a* an extensive plain of various 
breadth. Sometimes it cxjiand* into hrond plains, 
at others it is contracted into narrow valleys. 
\\ i t Ii the exception of some sandy tracts the *uil 
is throughout rich, and exceedingly productive. 
The climate i* everywhere very warm, rind is 
eoimidercd rather insalubrious as cnmpirnl with 
the upland country. It is not mentioned by any 
no** collective iminc in Scripture. Tin* purt 
frnnting Simula, and between Mount Carmel 
and Julia, near a rich pasture. ground, was called 
the Ci illn/ <f Sharon ; and the continuation 
Mtnithw aril, l*et Wivn Jall’a and (*a/-i, was called 
77n» riitm f as distinguished from the Inll-coiinti y 
of Judaii. A minute ib*crij tn>u of tins p| <in 
throughout its extent is gm u m K i tt*/s I , 

/Viys. (Jr >//. p. c,-c\ . 

Kin kim.*— T he Jordan is the only river of liny 
note in Pahutilie, and l*c*nh** it tin re are « id) 
two nr three j« r« nnial «lr«*iin*. J lie gre ater 
n inn I err of the strrwms \n lmh figure in the history , 
and lind .i plate in the m ijh, aie merely ti rrrnt* 
ur water morses, which i irry oil the water* in 
tin* tiMsnii of rain, nr if the) Live their mifiii in 
springs, arc sp'iit, m the season ol drought, uni 
att*r I lie \ (put tlicir snmr-"*. 

77 is ./. nAsn. U e dionhl like to cmi*idrr to«s 
river umply as the stream issuing trui the rf^r- 
v o r ot the like Huleh, hut t list mi r»-pi rr* its 
• »urce to he trued to **»toe mie nr more »*f tin** 
stic nns which form that rw r\«a. 1 two 
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largest streams, which enter the lake on the 
north, are each formed by the junction of two 
others. It is usual to refer the origin of a river 
to its remotest sources; but in thi* case the larg- 
est and longest, being the most easterly of the two 
streams, does not appear to have been at any time 
identified w ith the Jordan — that honour having for 
ages Ijcen ascribed to the western stream; this 
river has distinct sources, at Banias and at Tel- 
el-Kadi. At Banias (anciently Panea$ y from 
the worship of Puri) a stream issues from a spa- 
cious cavern, under a wall of n>ck, at the bise of 
the Heidi mountains. Directly over the cavern, 
and in oilier parts, in the face of the }x*rprulicu- 
hir rock, niches have been cut to receive statues. 
Here Herod built a temple in honour of Augus- 
tus ; and there was a town somewliat lielow, 
traces of which still remain. This is, undoubt- 
edly, that place and cavern, at the foot of a 
mountain, which Josephus describes as the main 
source nf the Jordan (Joseph. Antiq. xv. 10. 3; 
J)e lhll. Jud. i. 21. 3). Vet, in another place 
(iJe Bell, Jud. iii. 10. 7), this writer refers the 
source to a remoter quarter. He relates that the 
Tetrarch Philip cast some chaff into the lake 
Phiahi, and as it came out at the Paneas cavern, 
the lake was deemed the true source of the river. 
Ibis hike lay 120 stadia eastward, and was deep 
and round, like a bowl or ci i p — w hence its name 
Phiahi. Such a lake, alioiit a mile in circum- 
ference and perfectly round, was discovered by 
Captains Irby ami Mangles, as they journeyed 
from Damascus to Banias, not more than twelve 
miles from tin* latter place. 

A second source of the Jordan, as dcscriLnl by 
ancient writers, is at the place lmvv called Tel-el- 
Kadi, which is ulxiut three miles to the wtst of 
tlie cavern at Banias. r I lie Till hill) is u tmall 
elevation in the plain, with a tl.it spice on the 
top: here are two springs, one of winch is \ en- 
large. I'lie united water* immediately form a 
stream, twelve or fifteen yards across, which 
rushes rapidly over a stony lied into a low » r j lain. 
\ fter n course ol n 1 mxi 1 1 four mile* the stream 
unites with that from Bmia*, forming the nrpilrd 
Jordan, which then continue* its course to the 

lake. 

Ill# true Jordan — the* stream that quits this 
hike — pi**e* rapidly along the iirnw vdlry, 
and between w td I -shaded Dinks, ti t ♦ lake of 
C i mm sarrth : tin* distance 1* aLkiI n ne mil**. 
N *irl\ twu niili-s Ixdovt ti*e lake i* a l t -t, e, 
rail* * l Jacob * bridge ; *unl In re the r»v « r »» *(■ it 
eighty fn t w ide, uni four fr? t d«* . It • *a l 
that, in pi-* ng through, the J . t ii d*»« i« t 
mingle it* w iter* with (In*# i»f t e Uk# »*f 
lM^iin th ; tin * inn* tOn»f >• r* r rt^d c « n mm 
that j*a** through 1 iki-*. It l* tf »t the 

c« ur* if the nirr mav tr*« m\ thn ofh tk» 
middle of die l ike l<\ a hu* of • u * ?!*r* w 

On Irav in,- Its take of ( trtin. the river 

ent«r* \ v *r> I " «d naIIbv, » r <**' r, by *i 
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then near the eastern, but advances to the Dead 
Sea through the middle of the valley. Within 
this valley there is a lower one, and within that, 
in some parts, another still lower, through which 
the river Hows; the inner valley is about half a 
mile wide, and is generally green and beautiful, 
covered with trees and bushes, whereas the upper or 
large valley is, for the most part, sandy or barren. 
The distance between the two lakes, in a direct 
line, is about sixty miles. In the first part of its 
course the stream is clear, but it becomes turbid 
as it advances to the Dead Sea, probably from 
passing over beds of sandy clay. The water is 
very wholesome, always cool, and nearly taste- 
less. The breadth and depth of the river varies 
much in different places and at different times 
of the year. Dr. Shaw calculates the average 
breadth at thirty yards, and the depth at nine 
feet. In the season of flood, in April and early 


in May, the river is full, and sometimes over- 
flows its lower banks, to which fact there are 
several allusions in Scripture (Josh. iii. 15; 1 
Ohron. xii. 15; Jer. xii. 5; xlix. 19; 1. 44; 
Ecclus. xxiv. 26). (Nan, p. 272; Shaw, ii. 156 ; 
Paxton, p. 158; Stephens, ii. 361-363; Btirck- 
hardt, pp. 39-43 ; 314, 345, 514 ; Irby and 
Mangles, pp. 283-290 ; 304, 326 ; Buckingham, 
Arab Tribes , pp. 401-406 ; Palestine , i. 90, 93 ; 
Robinson, ii. 255-267; iii. 309-312; 347, 355 ; 
Olin, ii. 229-334 ; Schubert, iii. 80-84 ; Pococke, 
ii. 71 ; Richardson, ii. 425, 445, 446 ; Lindsay, 
ii. 65, 91 ; Elliot, i. 7 4-77.) 

The Kishon , that ( ancient river,’ by whose 
wide and rapid stream the hosts of Sisera were 
swept away (Judg. iv. 13; v. 21), has been no- 
ticed under the proper head [Kishon]. 

The Belus , now called Nahr Kardanns, enters 
the bay of Acre higher up than the Kishon. It 



is a small stream, fordable even at its mouth in 
summer. It is not mentioned in the Bible, and 
is chiefly celebrated for the tradition, that the 
accidental vitrefaction of its sands taught man 
the art of making glass. 

The other streams of note enter the Jordan 
from the east ; these are the Jarmuth, the Jabbok, 
and the Arnon, of which the last two have been 
noticed under their proper heads. The Jarmuth , 
called also Sheriat-el-Mandhour , anciently Hie - 
romax y joins the Jordan five miles below the lake 
of Gennesareth. Its source is ascribed to a small 
lake, almost a mile in circumference, at Mezareib, 
which is thirty miles east of the Jordan. It is a 
beautiful stream, and yields a considerable body 
of water to the Jordan [Arnon ; Jabbok]. 

Lakes. — The river Jordan in its course forms 
three remarkable lakes, in the last of which, 
called the Dead Sea, it is lost : — 

The Lake Merom (Joseph. Antiq . xi. 5, 7), 
or Samochonitis (Antiq. v. 5, 1), now called 
Huleh , the first of these, serves as a kind of reser- 


voir to collect the waters which form the Jordan, 
and again to send them forth in a single stream. 
In the spring, when the waters are highest, the 
lake is seven miles long and three and a half 
broad ; but in summer it becomes a mere marsh. 
In some parts it is sown with rice, and its reeds 
and rushes afford shelter to wild hogs. (Pococke, 
ii. 71 ; Burckhardt, p. 316 ; Irby and Mangles, 
p. 290 ; Buckingham, Arab Tribes , p. 309 ; 
Richardson, ii. 450, 451 ; Robinson, ii. 339-342.) 

The Lake of Gennesareth , called also the Sea 
of Galilee , and the Lake of Tiberias. After 
quitting the lake Merom, the river Jordan proceeds 
for about thirteen miles southward, and then enters 
the great lake of Gennesareth. This lake lies very 
deep, among fruitful hills and mountains, from 
which, in the rainy season, many rivulets descend ; 
its shape will be seen from the map. Its extent has 
been greatly over-rated : Professor Robinson con- 
siders that its length, in a straight line, does not 
exceed eleven or twelve geographical miles, and 
that its breadth is from five to six miles. From 
numerous indications, it is judged that the bed of 
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this lake was formed by some ancient volcanic 
eruption, which history has not recorded. Its 
waters are very clear and sweet, and contain vari- 
ous kinds of excellent fish in great abundance. 
It will he remembered that several of the apostles 
were fishermen of this lake, and that it was also 
the scene of several transactions in the life of 
Christ: it is thus frequently mentioned in the 
New Testament, but very rarely in the Old, where 
it is called the Sea of C inner etli , of which Gen- 
nesareth is a corruption. The borders of the 
lake were in the time of Christ well peopled, 
being covered with numerous towns and villages; 
but now they are almost desolate, and the fish and 
water-fowl are but little disturbed. (Robinson, 
iii. 253, 261, 312, 311 ; Schubert, iii. 235-213; 
Olin, ii. 406-408 ; D’Arvieux, ii. 176, 177 ; 
Clarke, iv. 119-225; Bnrckhardt, p. 332; Buck- 
ingham, Palest ch. xxv. ; Irby and Mangles, 
p. 295: Jowett, pp. 172-176; Hardy, pp. 237- 
211 ; Elliot, ii. 312-350.) 

The Dead Sea , called also the Salt Sea , the 
Sea of Sodom, and the Asphaltic Lake ( Laeus 
Asphaltites ), is from its size the most important, 
and from its history and qualities the most re- 
markable, of all the lakes of Palestine. It was 
long assumed that this lake did not exist before 
the destruction of Sodom and the other ‘cities of 
the plain ’ (Gen. xix.) ; and that before that time 
the present bed of the lake was a fertile plain, in 
which these cities stood. It was also concluded 
that the river Jordan then flowed through this 
plain, and afterwards pursued its course, through 
the great valley of Arabali, to the eastern arm of 
the Red Sea. The careful observations of Pro- 
fessor Robinson have now, however, rendered it 
more probable that a lake which, as now, received 
the river Jordan, existed here before Sodom was 
destroyed; but that an encroachment of the 
waters, southward, then took place, overwhelming 
a beautiful and well-watered plain which lay uu 
the southern border of the lake, and on which 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admail, Zeboim, and Zoar 
were situated. The promontory, or rather penin- 
sula,* towards the south, which is so distinct a 
feature of this lake, probably marks the original 
boundary of the lake in that direction, and shows 
the point through which the waters broke into the 
plain beyond. 

The Dead Sea is about thirty-nine or forty geo- 
graphical miles long from north to south, and nine 
or ten miles wide from east to west; and it lies 
embedded very deep between lofty cliffs on the 
western side, which are about 1500 feet high, and 
mountains on the eastern shore, the highest ridges 
of which are reckoned to be from 2000 to 2500 
feet above the water. The water of the lake is 
much salter than that of the sea. From the quantity 
of salt which the water holds in solution it is thick 
and heavy, and no fish can live, or marine plants 
grow in it. The old stories about the pestiferous 
qualities of the Dead Sea and its waters are mere 
fables or delusions ; and actual appearances are 
the natural and obvious effects of the confined and 
deep situation, the intense heat, and the uncom- 
mon saltness of the waters. Lying in its deep 
cauldron, surrounded by lofty cliffs of naked 
limestone rock, exposed for seven or eight months 
in the year to the unclouded beams of a burning 

* See the figure of the Dead Sea in the map. 


sun, nothing but sterility and solitude can be 
looked for upon its shores; and nothing else is 
actually found, except in those parts where there 
are fountains or streams of fresh water; in all which 
places there is a fertile soil and abundant vege- 
tation. Birds also abound, and they are observed 
to flyover and across the sea without being, as old 
stories tell, injured or killed by its exhalations. 
Professor Robinson was five days in the vicinity 
of* its shores, without being able to perceive that 
any noisome smell or noxious vapour arose from 
the bosom of the lake. Its coasts have always 
been inhabited, and are so now ; and although the 
inhabitants sutler from fevers in summer, this is 
not more than might be expected from the concen- 
trated heat of the climate in connection with the 
marshes. The same effects might be experienced 
were there no lake, or were the waters fresh instead 
of salt. 

On the borders of this lake is found much 
sulphur, in pieces as large as walnuts, and even 
larger. There is also a black shining stone, which 
will partly burn in the fire, and which then emits 
a bituminous smell : this is the ‘stink-stone’ of 
Bnrckhardt. At Jerusalem it is made into rosaries 
and toys, of which great quantities are sold to the 
pilgrims who visit the sacred places. Another 
remarkable production found here, from which, in- 
deed, the lake takes one of its names, is asphaltum , 
or bitumen. Josephus says, that ‘the sea in 
many places sends up black masses of asphaltum, 
which float upon the surface, having the size and 
shape of headless oxen 1 ( De Bell. Jud . iv. 8, 4). 
From recent information it appears that large 
masses are rarely found, and then generally after 
earthquakes. The substance is doubtless produced 
from the bottom of the sea, in which it coagulates, 
and rises to the surface; or possibly the coagu- 
lation may have been ancient, and the substance 
adheres to the bottom until detached by earth- 
quakes and other convulsions, when its buoyancy 
brings it to the surface. We know that ‘ the vale 
of Siddim ’ (Gen. xiv. 10) was anciently ‘ full of 
slime-pits ’ or sources of bitumen ; and these, now 
under the water, probably supply the asphaltum 
which is found on such occasions (Nau, pp. 577, 
578; Mori son, ch. xxx. ; Shaw, ii. 157, 158 ; 
Hasselquist, pp. 130, 131,284; Irby and Mangles, 
pp. 351-356, 346-359; Hardy, pp. 201-201; 
Monro, i. 145-148; Elliott, ii. 479-486 ; Wilde, 
ii. ; Lindsay, ii. 61-66; Stephens, ii. ch. 15; 
Paxton, pp. 159-163; Robinson, ii. 201-239; 
601-608; 661-677 ; Schubert, iii. 84-92; Olin, 
ii. 234-215). 

Climate and Seasons. — The variations ol 
sunshine and rain which, with us, extend through- 
out the year, are in Palestine confined chiefly to 
the latter part of autumn and the winter. During 
all the rest of the year the sky is almost uninter- 
ruptedly cloudless, and rain very rarely falls. 

The autumnal rains usually commence at the 
latter end of October, or beginning of November, 
not suddenly, but by degrees; which gives oppor- 
tunity to the husbandman to sow his wheat and 
barley. The rains come mostly from the west 
(Luke xii. 54) and south-west, and continue for 
two or three days at a time, falling chiefly in the 
night; the wind then changes to the north or east, 
and several days of fine weather succeed. During 
the months of November and December the rains 
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continue to fall heavily ; afterwards they return 
at longer intervals, and are not so heavy ; but at 
no period during the winter do they entirely cease 
to occur. Rain continues to fall more or less 
during the month of March, but is afterwards very 
rare. Morning mists occur as late as May, but 
rain almost never. Rain in the time of harvest 
was as incomprehensible to an ancient Jew as snow 
in summer (Prov. xxvi. 1 ; 1 Sam. xii. 17 ; Amos 
iv. 7). The ‘ early ’ and the Matter’ rains, for 
which the Jewish husbandmen awaited with long- 
ing (Prov. xvi. 15 ; James v. 7), seem to have 
been the first showers of autumn, which revived 
the parched and thirsty soil, and prepared it for 
the seed ; and the later showers of spring, which 
continued to refresh and forward the ripening 
crops and the vernal products of the fields. 

The cold of winter is not severe, and the ground 
is never frozen. Snow falls more or less. In the 
low-lying plains but little falls, and it disappears 
early in the day ; in the higher lands, as at Jeru- 
salem, it often falls, chiefly in January and Fe- 
bruary, to the depth of a foot or more ; but even 
there it does not lie long on the ground. Thunder 
and lightning are frequent in the winter. 

In the plains and valleys the heat of summer is 
oppressive, but not in the more elevated tracts, as 
at Jerusalem, except when the south wind (Sirocco) 
blows (Luke xii. 55). In such high grounds the 
nights are cool, often with heavy dew. The total 
absence of rain in summer soon destroys the ver- 
dure of the fields, and gives to the general land- 
scape, even in the high country, an aspect of 
drought and barrenness. No green thing remains 
but the foliage of the scattered fruit-trees, and oc- 
casional vineyards and fields of millet. In autumn 
the whole land becomes dry and parched ; the 
cisterns are nearly empty, and all nature, animate 
and inanimate, looks forward with longing for the 
return of the rainy season. 

In the lull-country the season of harvest is later 
than in the plains of the Jordan and of the sea- 
coast. The barley-harvest is about a fortnight 
earlier than that of wheat. In the plain of the 
Jordan the wheat-harvest is early in May ; in the 
plains of the Coast and of Esdraelon it is towards 
the latter end of that month ; and in the hills, not 
until June. The general vintage is in September, 
but the first grapes ripen in July, and from that 
time the towns are well supplied with this fruit. 

In the Biblical narrative only two seasons of 
the year, summer and winter, are directly men- 
tioned. Among many Oriental nations, as the 
Hindoos and Arabians, the year has six seasons. 
The Talmud ( Bava Mezia , p. 106. 2) exhibits a 
similar arrangement, which in this case appears to 
have been founded on Gen. viii. 22, 6 While the 
earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter, shall not cease.’ 
This is the only passage of Scripture which can be 
construed to have reference to any such division of 
the seasons, and in this it is not very clear. But 
if such a distribution of the seasons ever existed, 
the following would seem to have been its arrange- 
ment : 

1. ini, Seedtime ; 15th October to 15th De- 
cember. 

2. *n’n, Winter ; 15th December to 15th Fe- 
bruary. . 

3. Tip, Cold ; 15th February to 15th April. 


4. TVp, Harvest ; 15th April to 15th June. 

5. Dh, Heat ; 1 5th June to 15th August. 

6. pp, Summer ; 15th August to 15th Oc- 
tober. 

The climate of Palestine has always been con- 
sidered healthy, and the inhabitants have for the 
most part lived to a good old age (Tacit. Hist. 
v. 6). Jerusalem, in particular, from its great 
elevation, clear sky and invigorating atmosphere, 
should be a healthy place, and so it is generally 
esteemed ; but the plague frequently appears 
among its ill-fed and uncleanly population ; and 
bilious fevers, the result of great and sudden vicis- 
situdes of temperature, are more common than 
might be expected in such a situation. (Schubert, 
Morgenland, iii. 106; Olin, ii. 333; Robinson, 
ii. 96-100 ; Kalthoff, Hebr. Altertlium , pp. 42- 
46 ; Bibliotheca Sacra , Feb. 1844, pp. 221-224.) 

Inhabitants. — Under this head we present the 
reader with the following observations of Dr. 
Olin ( Travels , ii. 438, 439) : — i The inhabitants 
of Palestine are Arabs ; that is, they speak the 
Arabic, though, with slight exceptions, they are 
probably all descendants of the old inhabitants 
of Syria. They are a fine, spirited race of men, 
and have given Mohammed Ali much trouble in 
subduing them, and still more in retaining them 
in subjection. They are said to be industrious 
for Orientals, and to have the right elements for 
becoming, under better auspices, a civilized in- 
tellectual nation. I believe, however, it will be 
found impracticable to raise any people to a 
respectable [social and moral state under a Turkish 
or Egyptian, or any other Mohammedan govern- 
ment. The inherent vices of the religious system 
enter, and, from their unavoidable connections, 
must enter, so deeply into the political adminis- 
tration, that any reform in government or im- 
provememt in the people, beyond temporary alle- 
viations of evils too pressing to be endured, 
cannot reasonably be expected. The Turks and 
Syrians are about at the maximum of the civiliza- 
tion possible to Mohammedans of the present 
time. The mercantile class is said to be little 
respected, and generally to lack integrity. Vera- 
city is held very lightly by all classes. The 
people are commonly temperate and frugal, which 
may be denominated Oriental virtues. Their 
situation, with regard to the physical means of 
comfort and subsistence, is, in many respects, 
favourable, and under a tolerable government 
would be almost unequalled. As it is, the Syrian 
peasant and his family fare much better than 
the labouring classes of Europe. The mildness 
of the climate, the abundance of land and its 
fertility, with the free and luxuriant pasturage 
that covers the mountains and the plains, render 
it nearly impossible that the peasant should not 
be well supplied with bread, fruit, meat, and 
milk. The people almost always appear well 
clothed. Their houses, too, though often of a 
slight construction and mean appearance, must 
be pronounced commodious when compared with 
the dark, crowded apartments usually occupied 
by the corresponding classes in Europe. Agri- 
cultural wages vary a good deal in different parts 
of the country, but I had reason to conclude that 
the average was not less than three or four piasters 
per day.’ With all these advantages population 
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is on the decline, arising from polygamy, military 
conscription, unequal and oppressive taxation, 
forced labour, general insecurity of property, the 
discouragement of industry, and the plague. 

Natural History. — As all the objects of 
natural history, mentioned in Scripture, are in 
the present work examined under the proper 
heads with unexampled care and completeness, 
by writers eminent in their several departments, 
it is unnecessary in this place to go over the 
ground which has been so advantageously pre- 
occupied. All that is here wanted is an account of 
the actual natural history of the country. In the 
Physical Geography , attached to the present 
writer's Pictorial History of Palestine , a large 
body of information on this subject, derived from 
a great number of travellers, has been brought 
together. Since then Schubert has published his 
Reise in das Morgenland , Erlangen, 1840; the 
third volume of which contains several pages 
(p]). 104-123) devoted to the natural history of 
Palestine. Schubert was a most competent ob- 
server, and one of the very few real naturalists 
who have visited the country since Hasselquist; 
and we consider that his account forms the most 
valuable contribution to the natural history of the 
country which any single traveller has yet offered. 
His observations on the mineralogy of Palestine 
have already been introduced, and we shall 
further enrich this article with the remainder of 
his important and interesting notice. 

Botany . In the present work, that which is 
called Biblical Botany is largely considered 
under the names of the several products ; and for 
the actual Flora of the country the most copious 
account which has hitherto been furnished, will 
be found in the writer’s above-named work on 
Palestine . The ample materials there brought 
together are not however so well suited to the ob- 
ject of this sketch, as the short account given by 
Schubert of the principal products. He states 
that a more detailed account is reserved for an- 
other work, and for the present is content to lead 
his reader along one footpath of the great garden. 

In the Koran of Mohammed God is introduced 
as swearing by the fig and by the olive, which the 
Moslem commentators say, mean Damascus and 
Jerusalem. The olive certainly was, and still 
continues to be, the chief of all the trees of Pales- 
tine, which seems to be its natural home. ‘ Never, 5 
says Schubert, c have I any where beheld such 
ancient olive-trees as here. But the plantations 
might be more extensive, and the produce more 
profitable, were they tended by such careful and 
diligent hands as those of Provence. Excellent 
oil is obtained from the fruit. But although 
the pre-eminence among the trees of Palestine 
must be assigned to the olive, fig-trees also occur 
in great numbers, and the plantations sometimes 
cover large tracts which the eye can scarcely 
embrace. This sight is most common in the 
neighbourhood of Jabrut, in the hills between 
Bir and Sinjil. The fruit has a peculiarly 
pleasant flavour, and an aromatic sweetness, but 
is generally smaller than that of Smyrna. As 
to the vine, which is now only found in some 
districts of Palestine, it is not surpassed by any 
on earth for the strength of its juice, and — at 
least in the southern mountains — for the size and 
abundance of the grapes. In the neighbourhood 


of Lebanon I drank wine, which seemed to me 
unequalled by any I had ever tasted for strength 
and flavour. As the Moslems do not openly 
drink wine, though they are beginning to relish 
the forbidden enjoyment, they avail themselves of 
such of the abundance of grapes which the coun- 
try yields, as they do not eat, or sell to Christians 
and Jews, who press them for wine, in preparing 
raisins, but more in making an unrivalled syrup 
called dibs , which is exported chiefly to Egypt. 
From the large quantities exported the great 
abundance of the produce is apparent ; and Dr. 
Shaw states that in his time not less than 2000 
cwts. were annually exported from Hebron alone. 
In the environs of Jerusalem and Hebron the 
grapes are ripe, and are gathered in September ; 
only in Lebanon do the people trouble them- 
selves to cherish and preserve the wine ; but 
generally drink the produce of the year from one 
vintage to another. 

The first tree whose blossoms appear prior to the 
period of the latter rains, and open in the very deep 
valleys before the cold days of February set in, is 
the Luz or almond-tree . We found the environs 
of Hebron, in March, adorned with fruit-trees in 
blossom, among which were the apricot, the 
apple, and the pear ; in April the purple of the 
pomegranate flowers combines with the white of 
the myrtle blossoms; and at the same period the 
roses of the country, and the variegated ladanes 
(Cistus) ; the zukkim-tree (Elaeagnus angusti- 
folius), the storax-tree, whose flowers resemble those 
of the German jasmine (Philadelphus coronarius), 
emit their fragrant odours.* 

Together with the victorious strength of the 
country, the palm-tree, the symbol of victory, has 
been removed from its place ; and of the famous 
palm groves of Jericho very few traces now re- 
main. But how well this excellent tree thrives 
in the low-lands, we witnessed at Acre, and in the 
environs of Caipha, under Carmel. 

The tall cypress only exists in Palestine, as 
cultivated by man, in gardens, and in cemeteries, 
and other open places of towns. But as the spon- 
taneous growth of the country, we find upon the 
heights and swelling hills the azarole (Cratae- 
gus azarolus), the walnut-tree, the strawberry- 
tree, the laurel-tree, the laurestinus, species of 
the pistachio and terebinth trees, of evergreen oaks, 
and of the rhamnus of the size of trees and shrubs, 
the cedrine juniper-tree, and some sorts of thy- 
melaeus ; while on the formerly wooded heights 
various kinds of pine-trees, large and small, still 
maintain their ground. The sycamore, the carob 
trees, and the opuntia fig trees, are only found as 
objects of cultivation in or near towns; and 
orchards of orange and lemon trees occur chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Nabulus (Shechem). 

The various kinds of corn grow spontaneously 
in great plenty in many districts, chiefly in the 
plains of Jezreel and the heights of Galilee, being 
the wild progeny of formerly cultivated fields, and 
bearing testimony by their presence to the fitness of 
the soil for the production of grain. In addition 
to wheat and barley, among this wild growth, the 
common rye was often seen. The present course 

* A very full account of the state of the vege- 
table products of Palestine, from month to month, 
throughout the year, is given in the Physical 
Geography of Palestine above referred to. 
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of agriculture, which is but carelessly practised, 
comprises nearly the same kinds of grain which 
are grown in Egypt. Fields are seen covered 
with summer dhurak (dhurah gaydi ), the com- 
mon dhurah ( dhurah sayfeh ), and the autumnal 
dhurah ( dhurah dimiri ), all of which are varie- 
ties of the Holcus sorghum. Maize (kumh), spelt, 
and barley ( schayir ), thrive everywhere ; and 
rice (aruz) is produced on the Upper Jordan and 
the marshy borders of the lake Merom. Upon the 
Jordan, near Jacob's bridge, may be seen fine 
tall specimens of the papyrus reed. Of pulse the 
inhabitants grow the hommos or chick pea (Cicer 
arietanum), the fool or Egyptian bean (Vicia 
faba), the gishrungayga (Phaseolus Mungo), the 
gilban (Lathyms sativus), together with the ads 
or lentil, and the bisilleh or peas (Pisum arvense). 
Of esculent vegetables, the produce of the various 
species of hibiscus are much liked and cultivated, 
particularly the bamia towileh (Hibiscus escu- 
lentus), the bamia beledi , or toayka (Hibiscus 
praecox). In some places the Christian inha- 
bitants or Franks are endeavouring to introduce 
the potato which the natives caWkolkas Franschi. 
In the garden of the monasteries the kharschuf 
or artichoke is very common, as is also the khus 
or salad : in most districts, as about Nabulus 
(Shechem) the water-melon ( [batikh ) and cucum- 
ber ( khiar ) are common. Hemp (foist') is more 
commonly grown in Palestine than flax ( kettan ) ; 
and in favourable localities cotton (kotn) is cul- 
tivated, and also madder (fuah y Rubia tincto- 
rum) for dyeing. 

4 My report,’ pursues Schubert, ‘ would become 
a volume were I to enumerate the plants and 
flowers which the season exhibited to our view; 
for whoever follows the comparatively short course 
of the Jordan from the Dead Sea northward, 
along the borders of the lakes of Gennesareth and 
Merom, and onward to the utmost springs in 
Anti-Libanus, traverses in a few days climates, 
zones, and observes varieties of plants which are in 
other countries separated by hundreds of miles. 
The blood-immortelle (Gnaphilium sanguineum) 
is a small plant which the pilgrims commonly 
gather in the Mount of Olives ; while from Carmel 
and Lebanon they pluck the great Oriental im- 
mortelle (Gnaph. orientale) as a memorial of their 
pilgrimage. The fruits of the mandrake of Pa- 
lestine (Mandragora autumnalis) are sought in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem by the Oriental 
Christians, as well as by the Moslems, because 
they are considered to possess peculiar powers : 
but. the plant is in that quarter very rare, though 
of frequent, occurrence on the south of Hebron, 
and in Mounts Tabor and Carmel. Whoever 
desires views really extensive and beautiful of 
lilies, tulips, hyacinths, and narcissuses, must in 
the spring season visit the districts through which 
we passed ; where also the garlic assumes a size 
and beauty which might render it worthy of be- 
coming an ornamental plant in our gardens.’ 

Animals. — Herds of black catlle are now but 
rarely seen in Palestine. The ox in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem is small and unsightly, 
and beef or veal is but rarely eaten. But on 
the Upper Jordan, and in the vicinity of Tabor 
and Nazareth, and to the east of the Jordan on 
the way from Jacob's bridge to Damascus, the ox 
thrives belter and is more frequently seen. The 


buffalo thrives upon the coast, and is there equal 
in size and strength to the buffalo of Egypt. 
The rearing of black cattle seems to have been 
checked by the exactions of the government, from 
whose notice wealth, in the shape of animals so 
bulky, could not be easily withdrawn or con- 
cealed. The absence of fences also renders it 
difficult to put them to graze, as they could hardly 
be prevented from trespassing in the corn-fields, 
and of treading down ten times more than they 
would eat. King Solomon required daily for his 
table ten fattened and twenty grass-fed oxen (1 
Kings iv. 23); but were another Solomon now to 
ascend the throne of Israel, he would have to be 
contented with the flesh of sheep and goats. These 
animals are still seen in great numbers in all 
parts of the country : their flesh and milk serve 
for daily food, and their wool and hair for 
clothing. The common sort of sheep in Palestine 
manifest The tendency to form a fat and large 
tail. The long-eared Syrian goat is furnished 
with hair of considerable fineness, hut seemingly 
not so fine as that of the same species of goat in 
Asia Minor. Of animals of the deer kind, 
Schubert saw only the female of the fallow-deer, 
and this was in the same district in which Hassel- 
quist also met with fallow-deer, namely, on 
Mount Tabor. On another occasion he thought 
that he discovered animals of the deer kind upon 
the mountain top ; but, on a closer view, deemed 
it more probable that they were the native brown 
antelope ( A . hinnuleus ) ; for of the antelopes 
several species are met with in the country. 

Camels are not reared in Palestine to any ex- 
tent worth mentioning, at least on the west of 
the Jordan; but several herds of these animals 
were noticed near Baalbec, in the great valley be- 
tween Libanus and Anti-Libanus. Palestine 
cannot boast of its native breed of horses, although 
fine animals of beautiful shape, and apparently 
of high Arabian race, are not unfrequently seen. 
The ass of the country scarcely takes higher rela- 
tive rank than the horse ; asses and mules are 
still, however, much used for riding, as they 
afford a means of locomotion well suited to the 
difficult mountain paths of the country. Boars 
(khanzie) are very often observed upon Mount 
Tabor and the Lesser Hermon, as well as on the 
woody slopes of Mount Carmel ; and from these 
habitats they often descend into the plains of 
Acre and Esdraelon. Of the ivaber or Hyrax 
Syriacus, to which, in Arabia Petraea, so much 
attention has lately been drawn, no trace has 
been found in Palestine or Syria, although 
it has been named from the latter country. 
Our traveller was informed by the guides 
who conducted his party from Jerusalem to 
the Dead Sea, and afterwards to Damascus, to 
the neighbourhood of which they belonged, that 
the lion was among the most dangerous animals 
of the country ; ‘ but,’ he adds, 4 1 could not 
credit them, on account of their general ignorance, 
which they evinced by naming several animals 
after which I inquired by the general term hywan , 
i. e. “ animal ;" or at best, toakesch , i. e. “ wild- 
animal.” If the lion should really have been in 
modern times seen in Palestine, it can scarcely 
have been indigenous, but must in all probability 
have wandered from the more eastern region to- 
wards the Euphrates, where it certainly exists.’ 
Among indigenous animals of the genus felis, we 
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may however name the common panther ( nimr ) 
which is found among the mountains of central 
Palestine; and in the genus canis there is the 
small Abul Ilhosseyn , or Canis famelicus, and a 
kind of large lbx (Canis Syriacus), which our 
traveller did not himself see, hut supposed to he 
denoted by the word taleb . In addition to these 
is the jackal ( clibb ), which is very injuriousVo the 
docks. The hyaena ( zabue ) is found chiefly in the 
valley of the Jordan, and in the mountains around 
the lake of Tiberias, but is also occasionally seen in 
other districts of Palestine. Of bears our traveller 
saw none, but lie met with hides cut up and 
hanging from the saddles of some mules, to whose 
riders they furnished a comfortable seat. The 
animals to which the bides belonged were said to 
have been killed in the Anti-Libanus, not far from 
Damascus. The hides bad more resemblance to 
that of the common brown bear than to that of 
the bear described by Ehrenberg under the name 
of Ursns Syriacus. A hedgehog was procured 
near Bethlehem, which was found to resemble the 
common European animal, and not to be the 
long-eared Egyptian species. The native arneb 
or hare is the same as the Arabian. The porcu- 
pine is frequently found in the clefts of the rocks 
in Palestine, and is called kanfeds , though the 
common people also give it the same name with 
the hedgehog. 

Among the larger birds of prey Schubert often 
saw the common cathartes or vulture (C. perc- 
nopterus), and the hedy or kite. The native wild 
dove, called qimri , differs not perceptibly from 
our own species, which is also the case with the 
shrikes, crows, rollers, and other species found in 
Palestine. 

Schubert had no opportunity of ascertaining 
whether the large animal called by the Arabs 
temsali , and said to be found in a river or 
small lake to the west of Sliechein, really was 
the crocodile, as the name implies. The tortoise, 
observed near Bethlehem and Nazareth, was the 
Testudo Grseca, which is found also in Italy and 
Greece. Serpents are rare, and none of those 
which have been observed are poisonous. Our 
traveller noticed them only in the environs of 
Nazareth, and on the route from Cana to the lake 
of Tiberias. For observations on the fresh-water 
snakes of Palestine, we are referred for informa- 
tion to an intended work of Schubert’s fellow- 
traveller, Dr. Roth, which does not seem to have 
been yet published. Near Beirut was noticed 
the Janthina fragilis, which yields the common 
purple dye. Among the insects the bee is the 
most conspicuous. Mosquitoes are somewhat 
troublesome, but not at the time of the year in 
which Schubert travelled. Beetles are abundant, 
and of various species, which onr traveller does 
not enumerate, but which are figured and de- 
scribed in Ehrenberg ’s Synibolcc Pliysicce. 

Of the numerous works on Palestine it is 
impossible to offer a complete list in this place. 
A copious list of such works was given in the 
Pictorial History of Palestine ; and since then 
one, not materially different, lias also been pre- 
sented in Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches . 
A very excellent list is also prefixed to Raumer’s 
Palastina . Nearly all the works in these lists 
are in the writer s possession, or have been ex- 
amined by him; but his object in drawing up the 
following summary is simply to supply the titles 
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of the works which, for brevity, are referred to in 
the preceding article only by the names of the 
writers, and to indicate such others as appear to 
him the most trustworthy and useful. Works 
merely curious or entertaining are purposely 
omitted. We have adopted a chronological ar- 
rangement. The dates are those of publication ; 
but the order is that of travel : — 

Eusehii et Iiieronymii Onomasticon Loeorum 
et Urbium , 1(531, 1G39; Itinerarium B. Antonini 
Martyris, 1010; Adamnanus, De Locis Sanctis , 
1619; Benjamin Tudelensis, Itinerarium , 1G33, 
Berlin, 1810; Will. Tyrensis, Ilistoria Belli 
Sacri, 1549 ; Jacobi de Vitriaco, Ilistoria Hie - 
rosolymitana , 1597; Brocardi Loeorum Terrce 
Sanctee Description 1513 ; Abul fed* Tabula 
Syncs (Arab, and Latin), 1766 ; Suchem, Von 
dem Gelobten Land , 1477 ; Gumpenberg, Meer - 
forth In das Heiliye Land , 1561 ; Tucher, 
lleyssbesehreibung, 1482 ; Breydenbach, Itiner. 
Ilieros . ac in T. Sanctam , 1486; Fabri, Eigent - 
l iche Beschreybung der 11m. and Wiederfarih zu 
dem II. Land , 1556 ; La Huen, La Grant Voyage 
de Ilicnisalem, 1516; Baumgarten, Peregrination 
1594 ; Belon, Observations , 1553; Purer, Itine- 
rarium, 1620; Rauwolf, Aigenliclie Beischrei- 
bung , fyc., 1581, translated in Ray's Collection , 
1696; Radzivil, Jerosolymitana Peregrinatio , 
1601 ; Zuallart, II Devotissimo Fiaggio di Gieru - 
salemme , 1587 ; Cotovicus, Itinerar. Ilierosolg- 
mitanum et Syriaeum, 1619 ; Rocbetta, Peregrin 
nationedi Terra Santa , 1630 ; Sandys’ Travailes , 
1615 ; Qnaresmius, Histonca, theologica, et 
moralis Terrce Sanctce Elucidatio , 1639 ; Cas- 
tillo, El Devoto Peregrino y Viage de Tierra 
Santa , 1656 : Surius, Le Pieux Pelevin, 1666; 
Monconys, Journal des Voyages , 8$e , 1665 ; 
Doubdan, Le Voyage de la Terre Sainte , 1657; 
Thevenot, Voyage au Levant, 1665; D'Arvieux, 
Voyage dans la Palestine, 1717 ; Von Troilo, 
Orientalische lleisebeselireibung, 1676; DeBruyn 
(Le Brun), lleyzen door den Levant , 1699; 
Nau, Voyage Nouveau de la Terre Sainte , 1679 ; 
De la Roque, Voyage de Syrie et du Mont 
Leban , 1722; Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem , 1697 ; Morison, Relation d'un 
Voyage au Mont Sinai et a Jerusalem , 1704; 
Van Egmond en Heyman, Reizen door een Ge - 
deelte van Europa . . . Syria , fyc., 1757, 1758 — 
English, 1759; Shaw, Travels in Barbary and the 
Levant , 1738 ; Korten, Reise nach dem Gelobten 
Lande , 1741 ; Po cocke, Description of the 

East , 1743-1748; Hasselquist, Iter Palcestinum, 
1757 — English, 1766 ; Schulz, Leitungen, &c., 
1771-75 ; Mariti, Viaggiper le Soria e Palestine, 
1769-71 ; Niebuhr, Beschreibung von Arabien, 
1773; Reisbeschreibung nach Arabien, 177 1-78 
— tlie volume relating to the Holy Land was not 
published till 1837 ; Volney, Voyage en Syrie, 
1787; Clarke, Travels , 1811 ; Ali Bey, Travels, 
1816 ; Seetzen — his valuable observations are scat- 
tered through many volumes of Zaclfs Monatliche 
Corresponded ; a small portion was translated 
and published in 1812 by the ( Palestine Society, 1 
under the title of A Brief Account of the Coun- 
tries adjoining the Lake of Tiberias, the Jordan, 
and the Dead Sea. Burckhardt, Travels in Syria 
and- the Holy Land, 1822; Turner, Journal of 
a Tour in the Levant , 1820; Richter, 11 r all- 
fahrten im Morgenlande, 1822; Buckingham, 
Travels in Palestine, 1821 ; Travels among the 
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Arab Tribes , 1825 ; Richardson, Travels along 
the Mediterranean , 1822 ; Jolifie, Letters from 
Palestine , 1819 ; Irby and Mangles, Travels in 
Egypt, Nubia , Syria , 1822; Jowett, Chris- 

tian Researches in Syria and the Holy Land , 
1825 ; Riippell, Reisen in Nubien , Kordofan , 
wwZ den Petraisehen Arabian, 1829 ; Hogg, FmZ 
fo Alexandria , Damascus , awrZ Jerusalem , 1825 ; 
Hardy, Notices of the Holy Land , 1835; Monro, 
A Summer Ramble in Syria , 1835 ; Stephens, 
Incidents of Travel , 1837; Elliot, Travels , 
1838: Wilde, Narrative of a Voyage , 1840; 
Paxton, Letters on Palestine and Egypt , 1839 ; 
Lord Lindsay, Letters on Egypt , Edom , ZAe 

iToZ?/ Land , 1839; Schubert, lime Jirzc/i cfem 
Morgenlande , 1838-40 ; Robinson, Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine , 1841 ; Bowring, Report 
on the Commercial Statistics of Syria , 1840 ; 
Olin, Travels in the East , 1843 ; Narrative of 
a Mission of Inquiry to the Jews from the 
Church of Scotland , 1842 : Herschell, FmZ Zo 
il/y Father-Land , 1844; Eothen , 1844 ; Modern 
Syrians , 1814; Russegger, Reisen in Europa , 
AsZen, und Afrika, 1844, in course of publication. 

Extensive as is the above list, it is but a selec- 
tion from books numerous enough to fill a library. 
Besides these, there are numerous works on the 
geography of Palestine, of which the following 
are the principal : — Adrichomius, Theatrum 
Terrce Sanetce , 1590 ; Rochait, Geographia 
Sacra , 1646; Sanson, Geographia Saera , 1665; 
Fuller, Pisg ah Sight of Palestine, 1650; Dapper, 
Syne Palastyn of Heilige Lant, 1677 ; 
Wells, Historical Geography of the Neio Test., 
1712; Historical Geography of the Old Test, 
1712 ; Reland, Palcestina ex Monumentis vete- 
ribus lllustrata, 1714; Bachiene, Heilige Geo- 
graphie, 1758-68 ; Busching’s Erdbesehreibung, 
1785; Hamelsveldt, Biblisehe Geographies 1793; 
Mannert, Geographie der Griesehen und Romer, 
1799 ( Arabia , Palestine, and Syria , in vol. vi. 
pt. 1); Ritter, D/e Erdekunde, 1818 {Western 
Asia in vol. ii.) ; Rosenmiiller, Biblisehe Geo- 
graphie, 1823-1828; Raumer, Palastina , 1835 
and 1838; Supplement, 1843; Kitto's Pictorial 
History and Physical Geography of Palestine, 
1841. 

PALM. [Weights and Measures.] 

PALM-TREE. [Tamar.] 

PALSY. [Diseases.] 

PAMPHYLIA {llafMp'VKla), a province in the 
southern part of Asia Minor, having the Medi- 
terranean on the south, Cilicia on the east, Pisidia 
on the north, and Lycia on the west. It was 
nearly opposite the island of Cyprus ; and the sea 
between the coast and the island is called in Acts 
the sea of Pamphylia. The chief cities of this 
province were Perga and Attalia. Christianity 
was probably first preached in this country by 
some of the Jewish proselytes who were converted 
on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10, 15, 38). It 
was afterwards visited by Paul and Barnabas 
(Acts xiii. 13). 

PANNAG (35?) occurs only once in Scrip- 
ture, but so much uncertainty exists respecting 
the meaning of the word, that in many transla- 
tions, as, for instance, in the Authorized English 
Version, the original is retained. Tiius in the 
account of the commerce of Tyre, it is stated in 
Ezek. xxvii, 17, c Judah and the land of Israel, 


they were thy merchants ; they traded in thy 
markets wheat of Minnitli, and Pannag, and oil, 
and honey, and balm ’ (i tzeri , translated also 
rosin in the margin of the English Bible). From 
the context it is evident that wheat, oil, and 
honey, were conveyed by Judah and Israel, that 
is, the products of their country as an agricultural 
people, as articles of traffic to the merchants and 
manufacturers of Tyre, who, it is certain, must, 
from their insular position, have obtained their 
chief articles of diet from the neighbouring land 
of Syria. It is probable, therefore, that pannag 
and tzeri, whatever they may have been, were 
the produce of Palestine, or at least of Syria. 
Some have considered pannag to indicate balsam, 
others cassia , and some again sweetmeats. i Chal- 
daeus kolija Grseca voce, quam interpretatur 
Hesychius TporyaAia, bellaria ex melle/ Some 
of the Rabbins have also thought that it was a 
district of Judaea, which, like Minnith, yielded 
the best wheat ; others, as Junius and Tremellius, 
from the similarity in the name, have thought it 
might be the original of the name of Phoenicia. 
But Hiller ( Hierophytiea , ii. p. 51) says, ‘ Nullus 
horum, lit opinor, recte divinavit. Nec enim est 
casia, nam casiae suum nomen est; neque bal- 
samum, quia in hortis regiis plantatus balsami 
frutex, nihil plebi ad mercatum reliquerat, et 
generali nomine opobalsamum notatum ; 

nec bellaria ex melle, merces vulgatissima, quam 
Tyrii et Graeci mercatores domi parare poterant ; 
nec denique Phoenician! Pannag significaverit, 
quod insciti Ezechiel scriberet Israelitas triticum 
Phceniciae in Phoenician! ad nundinas scil. Ty- 
rias attulisse.’ He, however, continues, ( Pannag, 
nisi magnopere fallor, est Panax vel Panaces, vox 
Graecae vel Syriacae originis ad Graecam etymo- 
logiam aptata, quo videatur ipso nomine omnium 
morborum remedia promittere.’ The name panax 
occurs as early as the time of Theophrastus (ix. 10), 
and several kinds are described by him, as well 
as by Dioscorides ; one kind is called especially 
Syrian panax. Of one of these plants, now sup- 
posed to be species of Ferula laserpitium or Hera - 
eleum, the juice was called opopanax. This was in 
great repute among the ancients, and still holds 
its place as a medicine, though not possessed of any 
remarkable properties ; but its name is the origin of 
our panacea, from iramKela , c an universal remedy.’ 
It is curious, however, that the plant yielding the 
opopanax of commerce is still unknown, as well 
as the exact locality where it is produced, whether 
in Syria, or in some part of the Persian empire. 
By the Arabs it is called juwasheer. Lady 
Calcott has supposed the panax of the ancients to 
refer to Panax quinqucfolium, or ginsing of the 
Chinese, which they also suppose to be a uni- 
versal remedy, though not possessed of any active 
properties. But the name panax was not applied 
to this plant until the time of Linnaeus, and there 
is no proof, nor indeed is it probable, that it 
found its way from China at any such early 
period : at all events the Israelites were not likely 
to convey it to Tyre. The Syrian version, however, 
translates pannag by the word dokhon, which, we 
have already seen (vol. i. p. 570), signifies 6 millet,’ 
or Panieum miliaeeum. Bishop Newcome, there- 
fore, translates pannag by the word panis, signi- 
fying the species of millet which was employed by 
the ancients as an article of diet, and which still is 
so by the natives of the East. Dr. Harris quotes 
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Caesar, as staling that the Massi Houses, when be- 
sieged, ‘ panico vetere omnes alebantnr.’ From 
the context it would seem most likely that this 
pannag was a produce of the country, and pro- 
bably an article of diet. One objection to its 
being the millet is, that this grain has a name, 
dokhon, which is used by the same prophet in 
E/ek. iv. 9. Notwithstanding the authority of 
Hiller, there does not appear sufficient proof in 
support of his opinion, that the juice of the panax 
or opopanax was the article intended, and there- 
fore pannag must still be considered undeter- 
mined. — J. F. R. 

PAPER, PAPYRUS. [Writing.] 

PAPIIOS (rictyos), a city of Cyprus, at the 
western extremity of the island, and the seat of 
the Roman governor. That ofHccr, when Paul 
visited the place, was named Sergius Paulas, 
who was converted through the preaching of the 
apostle and the miracle performed on Klymas 
(Acts xiii. 6-11). Paphos was celebrated for a 
temple of Venus, whose infamous rites were still 
practised here 400 years afterwards, notwithstand- 
ing the success of Paul, Barnabas, and others, in 
preaching the Gospel. Paphos is now a poor and 
inconsiderable place, but gives its name to a 
Greek bishopric. 

PARABLE. The word parable is derived 
from 7rapa/3oA^, which comes from 7rapa/3aAAeu/, 
to compare , to collate. In the New Testament it 
is employed by our translators as the rendering of 

TTapa&oXrj ; in the Old it answers to [Pro- 
verbs] . Lit denotes an obscure or enigmatical 
saying, e.g. Ps. xlix. 4, 

‘ 1 will incline mine ear to a parable ; 

I will open my dark saying upon the harp.’ 
And Ps. lxxviii. 2, 

6 1 will open my month in a parable; 

I will utter dark sayings of old.’ 

2. It denotes a fictitious narrative, invented 
for the purpose of conveying truth in a less offen- 
sive or more engaging form than that of direct 
assertion. Of this sort is the parable by which 
Nathan reproved David (2 Sam. xii. 2, 3), that 
in which Jotham exposed the folly of the She- 
chemites (Judg. ix. 7-15), and that addressed 
by Jelioash to Amaziah (2 Kings xiv. 9, 10). To 
this class also belong the parables of Christ. 
3. Any discourse expressed in figurative, poetical, 
or highly ornamented diction is called a parable. 
Thus it is said, 4 Balaam took up his parable 9 
(Num. xxiii. 7); and, ‘ Job continued his parable’ 
(Job xxvii. 1). Under this general and wider 
signification the two former classes may not im- 
properly be included. 

In the New Testament the word seems to have 
a more restricted signification, being generally 
employed in the second sense mentioned above, 
viz., to denote a fictitious narrative, under which 
is veiled some important truth. It has been sup- 
posed, indeed, that some of the parables uttered 
by our Saviour narrate real and not fictitious 
events ; but whether this was the case or not is a 
point of no consequence. Each of his parables 
was essentially true; it was true to human na- 
ture, and nothing more was necessary.' Another 
meaning which the word occasionally hears in the 
New Testament is that of a type or emblem , as in 
Heb. ix. 9, where TvapafioXri is rendered in onr 
version figure. [According to Mucknight, the 
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word in Hob. xi. 19 has the same meaning, but 
this is probably incorrect.] 

Parables or fables are found in the literature 
of all nations. They were called by the Greeks 
divot, and by the Romans fabulcv . It has been 
usual to consider the parable as composed of two 
parts : viz., the protasis , conveying merely the 
literal sense; and the apodosis, containing the 
mystical or figurative sense, it is not necessary, 
however, that this second part should lie always 
expressed. It is frequently omitted in the pa- 
rables of our Lord, when the truth illustrated was 
such as his disciples were unable at the time fully 
to comprehend, or when it was his design to re- 
veal to them something which was to be hidden 
from the unbelieving Jews (comp. Matt. xiii. 
11-13). 

The excellence of a parable depends on the 
propriety and force of the comparison on which 
it is founded ; on the general Illness and harmony 
of its parts; on the obviousness of its main scope 
or design ; on the beauty and conciseness of the 
style in which it is expressed ; and on its adapta- 
tion to the circumstances and capacities of the 
hearers. If the illustration is drawn from an 
object obscure or little known, it will throw no 
light on the point to be illustrated. If the resem- 
blance is forced and inobvious, the mind is per- 
plexed and disappointed in seeking for it. We 
must be careful, however, not to insist on too 
minute a correspondence of the objects compared. 
It is not to be expected that the resemblance will 
hold good in every particular ; non enim res tota 
rei totifiieeesse est similis sit , says Cicero ; but 
it is sullicieut if the agreement exists in those 
points on which the main scope of the parable 
depends. 

The parable of the Ten Virgins , for example, 
is designed to teach the importance and necessity 
of being always prepared for the coming of the 
Lord ; and therefore no inference can he drawn as 
to the number of those linally saved, from the 
circumstance that live of the virgins were wise 
and five of them were foolish. Nor does the 
parable of the Householder teach that there will 
be no difference in the rewards of the righteous 
hereafter, because each of the labourers received 
a penny. The design of the parable as expressed 
in the words ‘Is it not lawful for me to do what 
I will with mine own V is to set forth the perfect 
sovereignty of God in the dispensation of his 
rewards, the truth that all reward is of grace , 
and that it is consistent with the strictest justice 
for him to treat some better than they deserve, 
since none are treated worse . 

If we test the parables of the Old Testament 
by the rules above laid down, we shall not find 
them wanting in any excellence belonging to this 
species of composition. What can be more 
forcible, more persuasive, and more beautiful 
than the parables of Jotham (Judg. ix. 7-15), of 
Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 1-14), of Isaiah (v. 1-5), 
and of Ezekiel (xix. 1-9)? 

But the parables uttered by our Saviour claim 
pre-eminence over all others on account of their 
number, variety, appositeness, and beauty. In- 
deed it is impossible to conceive of a mode of 
instruction better fitted to engage the attention, 
interest ihe feelings, ami impress the conscience, 
than that which onr Lord adopted. Among its 
advantages may be mentioned the following : — 
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1. It secured the attention of multitudes who 
would not have listened to truth conveyed in the 
form of abstract propositions. It did so in virtue 
of two principles of human nature, viz., that out- 
ward and sensible objects make a more vivid 
impression than inward notions or ideas ; and that 
the particular and the concrete affect the mind 
more than the general and the abstract. Thus a 
virtue or vice may be held up for abhorrence or 
admiration faT more successfully by exhibiting 
its effects on the character of an individual than 
by eulogizing or declaiming against it in the ab- 
stract. How could a disquisition have exhibited 
the contrast between humility and self-confidence 
so vividly as does the parable of the Pharisee 
and the publican? Or how could so effectual a 
sermon have been preached against worldliness 
as by the parable of the rich man who said to his 
soul, ‘ Eat, drink, and be merry.’ 

2. This mode of teaching was one with which 
the Jews were familiar, and for which they enter- 
tained a preference. They had been accustomed 
to it in the writings of their prophets, and, like 
other eastern nations, listened with pleasure to 
truths thus wrapped in the veil of allegory. 

3. Some truths which, if openly stated, would 
have been opposed by a barrier of prejudice, were 
in this way insinuated, as it were, into men’s 
minds, and secured their assent unawares. When- 
ever ancient prejudices stand in the way of the 
reception of truth, it is important that the teacher 
should adopt such a circuitous mode of approach 
as may for a time conceal his design, and secure 
for his instructions an impartial hearing. 

4. The parabolic style was well adapted to 
conceal Christ’s meaning from those who, through 
obstinacy and perverseness, were indisposed to re- 
ceive it. This is the meaning of Isaiah in the pas- 
sage quoted in Matt. xiii. 13. Not that, the truth 
was ever hidden from those who sincerely sought 
to know it; but it was wrapped in just enough of 
obscurity to veil it from those who ‘had pleasure 
in unrighteousness,’ and who would ‘not come to 
the light lest their deeds should be reproved.’ In 
accordance with strict justice, such were ‘ given 
up to strong delusions, that they might believe a 
lie.’ ‘ With the upright man thou wilt show 
thyself upright; with the frotoard thou wilt 
show thyself froicard' 

The scope or design of Christ’s parables is 
sometimes to be gathered from his own express 
declaration, as in Luke xii. 16-20, xiv. 11, xvi. 9. 
In other cases it must be sought by considering 
the context, the circumstances in which it was 
spoken, and the features of the narrative itself, 
i.e. the literal sense. For the right understand- 
ing of this, an acquaintance with the customs of 
the people, with the productions of their country, 
and with the events of their history, is often de- 
sirable. Most of our Lord’s parables, however, 
admit of no doubt as to their main scope, and are 
so simple and perspicuous that ; he who runs may 
read,’ ‘ if there be first a willing mind.’ To 
those more difficult of comprehension more thought 
and study should be given, agreeably to the ad- 
monition prefixed to some of them by our Lord 
himself, ‘ Whoso heareth, let him understand.’ — 
The following are among the principal works on 
the parables : — Gray, Delineation of the Pa- 
rables , 1777; Bulkley, Discourses on the Pa- 
rables, 1771 ; Collyer, Discourses on the Parables , 


1815; Kromm, Homilien uber die Parabeln 
Jesu , 1823; Unger, De Parabolis Jesu, 1828; 
Bailey, Exposition of the Parables , 1829; 
Schultze, De Parabolis Jesu Christi , 1827 ; 
Lisco, Die Parabeln Jesu, 1832. — L. P. H. 

PARACLETUS (napa/cATjTos). This word 
is applied to Christ in 1 John ii. 1. Indeed, 
in that famous passage in which Christ promises 
the Holy Spirit as a paraclete to his sorrowing 
disciples, he takes the title himself : ‘ I will send 
you another paraclete’ (John xiv. 16), implying 
that he was himself one, and that on his de- 
parture he would send another. The question 
then is, In what sense does Christ denominate 
himself and the Spirit sent from him and the 
Father, TrapaK\r)ros, paraclete ? The answer to 
this is not to be found without some difficulty, 
and it becomes the more difficult from the fact 
that in genuine Greek the verb irapaKahuy has a 
variety of significations : — 1. To call to a place ; 
to call to aid. 2. To admonish; to persuade; 
to incite. 3. To entreat; to pray. To which 
may be added the Hellenistic signification, ‘ to 
console ‘ to soothe ;’ ‘ to encourage.’ Finally, 
the Rabbins also in their language use the word 


NL^p-ID, peraklita; a circumstance which must 
also be taken into consideration. In the explana- 
tion of the word the leading circumstance to guide 
us must be to take that signification which is 
applicable to the different passages in which it 
occurs. For we may distinguish three explana- 
tions : — 1. Origen explains it where it is applied 
to the Holy Spirit by ‘ Consolator* ( TrapaixvOrjTTjs), 
while in 1 John ii. 1 he adopts the signification of 
‘ Deprecator.’ This is the course taken by most 
of the Greek commentators (Suicer, Thesaur . s. 
v.), and which has been followed by Erasmus, 
Luther, and others. But to this Tholuck and 
others object that, not to insist that the significa- 
tion cannot be grammatically established (for no 
admissible instance can be adduced where the 


passive irapaKhrjros is used in an active sense for 
TrapaK\r)Toop ), it is suitable to but a very few 
passages only, while to others it is either too cir- 
cumscribed or altogether inappropriate. 2. Aware 
of this, others, after the example of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, sanctioned by Mede, Ernesti, and 
others, would translate it teacher . But neither does 
this sense seem adapted to all the passages. It 
would also be difficult to deduce it from the 
usages of the language; for — not to mention that 
in this case also the active signification would be 
assumed for the passive form — we are pressed 
with the question, whether the verb TrapaKaheiv can 
anywhere in the New Testament be found in the 
sense of ‘ to teach,’ as this hypothesis assumes. It 
is at least very certain that this sense never was 

transferred to the Rabbinical ND^p^D ; and 
since the word occurs here also, this must neces- 
sarily be taken into account in determining the 
signification. 3. The considerations which tell 
against these views incline the balance in favour 
of a third sense, which is that of ‘ assistant,’ 

‘ helper,’ ‘ advocate ’ (intercessor). Demosthenes 
uses it with this force in a judicial sense (see Index, 
ed. Reiske) ; and it occurs in the same sense in 
Philo (see Loesner, Observatt .), and in the Rab- 
binical dialect. It is supported by Rom. viii. 
26, and, which is still more to the purpose, is 
appropriate to all the passages in the New Testa- 
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ment where the word occurs. After the example 
of the early Latin fathers, Calvin, Beza, Lampe, 
Bengel, Knapp, Kuinoel, Tittmann, and many 
others, have adopted this sense. Tertullian and 
Augustine have advocate . The Authorized Ver- 
sion renders the word by ‘ advocate ’ in 1 John 
ii. 1, but in other places (John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 
26 ; xvi. 7) by ‘ comforter/ How much better, 
however, the more extensive term * helper ’ (in- 
cluding teacher, monitor, advocate) agrees with 
these passages than the narrow term ‘ comforter/ 
may be shown by a single instance. Jesus says 
to Ids disciples, 4 I will send you another para- 
clete* (John xiv. 16), implying that he himself 
had been such to them. But he had not been in 
any distinguishing sense a i comforter’ or ‘ con- 
soler,* because, having Him present with them, 
they had not mourned (Matt. ix. 15). But he 
had been eminently a helper, in the extensive 
sense which has been indicated ; and such as he 
had been to them — to teach, to guide, and to up- 
hold — the Holy Spirit would become to them 
after his removal (see the Commentators above 
named, particularly Tholuck and Tittmann on 
John xiv. 16; also Knapp, De Sp, S. et Christi 
Paraetetis , Ilalle, 1790). 

PARADISE, the term which by long and ex- 
tensive use has been employed to designate the 
Garden of Eden , the first dwelling-place of hu- 
man beings. Of this word (TrapaSenros) the earliest 
instance that we have is in the Cyropccdia and 
other writings of Xenophon, nearly 400 years be- 
fore Christ ; but his use of it has that appearance of 
ease and familiarity which leads us to suppose that 
it was current among his countrymen. We find 
it also used by Plutarch, who lived in the first and 
second century of onr era. It was by those au- 
thors evidently employed to signify an extensive 
plot of ground, enclosed with a strong fence or 
wall, abounding in trees, shrubs, plants, and gar- 
den culture, and in which choice animals were 
kept in different ways of restraint or freedom, ac- 
cording ;ls they were ferocious or peaceable; thus 
answering very closely to onr English word park , 
with the addition of gardens , a menagerie , and 
an aviary. 

The circumstance which has given to this term 
its extensive and popular use, is its having been 
taken by the Greek translators of the Pentateuch, 
in the third century n.c., and, following them, in 
the ancient Syriac version, and by Jerome in the 
Latin Vulgate, as the translation of the garden 
(p gaii) which the benignant providence of the 
Creator prepared for the abode of innocent and 
happy man. Those translators also use it, not 
only in the twelve places of Gen. ii. and iii,, but 
in eight others, and two in which the feminine 
form (guunuh) occurs; whereas, in other in- 
stances of those two words, they employ /a/ 7 rov, 
the usual Greek word for a garden or ail enclo- 
sure ol truit-tiees. But there are three places in 
which the Hebrew text itself has the very word, 
giving it the form DTlD jiardus, These are, 
‘the keeper of the king's forest , that he may give 
me timber* (Neh. ii, S) ; ‘ orchards' ^Eccles. ii. 
ft); ‘an orchard of pomegranates' (Song of Solo- 
toon, iv. 1,1). Evidently the word is not proper 
Hebrew, hut is an exotic, imported from a more 
eastern tongue, probably the Persian, from which 
source also Xenophon derived it. But the best 


authorities carry the derivation farther back. 

‘ The word is regarded by most learned men as 
Persian, of the same signification as the Hebrew 
gan. Certainly it was used by the Persians in 
this sense, corresponding to their darehen ; but 
that it is an Armenian word is shown both from 
its constant use in that language, and from its 
formation, it being compounded of two Arme- 
nian simple words, part and ses 9 meaning neces- 
sary grains or edible herbs. The Armenians 
apply this word, pardes, to denote a garden ad- 
joining to the dwelling, and replenished with the 
different sorts of grain, herbs, and flowers for use 
and ornament’ (Scbnrderi Thesaur . Ling. Armen. 
Dissert. , p. 56, Ainst. 1711). W ith this E. F. C. 
Iloseiunuller accords ( Bibl , Alterthnmsk. vol. i., 
part i., p. 174). ‘ It corresponds to the Greek 

napadeLaos, a word appropriated to the pleasure- 
gardens and parks with wild animals around the 
palace of the Persian monarchs. The origin of 
the word, however, is to be sought with neither 
the Greeks nor the Hebrews, but in the languages 
of Eastern Asia. We find it in Sanscrit para- 
deesha, a region of surpassing beauty; and the 
Armenian pardes 9 a park or garden adjoining to 
the house, planted with trees for use and orna- 
ment’ (Gesenius and Robinson, combining the 
Leipzig and the American editions of the Ilebr. 
Lex.), ‘ A paradise , i. e. an orchard, an arbo- 
retum, particularly of pomegranates, a park, a 
fruit-garden ; a name common to several Oiiental 
languages, and especially current among the Per- 
sians, as we learn from Xenophon and Julius 
Pollux. Sanscrit, pardeesha ; Armenian, par - 
dez ; Arabic, Jirdaus; Syriac, farda iso ; Chaldee 
of the Targmns, purdeesa' (Fiirst, Concord, I . T. 
p. 920, Leipzig, 1S40). 

In the apocryphal book of Susanna (a moral 
tale or little novel, possibly founded on some 
genuine tradition), the word paradise is con- 
stantly used for the garden. It occurs also in 
three passages of the Son of Siracli, the fust of 
which is in the description of Wisdom : * 1 came 
forth as a canal dug from a liver, and as a water- 
pipe into a paradise (eh. xxiv. 60). In the 
other two, it is the objective term of comparisons : 

‘ kindness is as a paradise in blessings, and mer- 
cifulness abidelli for ever — the fear of the Lord 
is as a paradise of blessing, and it adorns above 
all pomp’ (cli. xl. 17, 27). Jo>cplius calls the 
gardens of Solomon, in the plural number, * pa- 
radises* (Antiq. viii. 7. 6). Bcrosns (rent. iv. 
n.c.), (pioted by Josephus (r. Apton. i. 20 \ says 
that the lofty garden-platforms, erected at Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar, were called the Suspended 
Paradise, 

The term, having thus become a metaphor for 
the abstract idea of exquisite delight, was trans- 
ferred still higher to denote the happiness ol the 
righteous in the fntuie state. The origin ut tins 
application must lit* unsigned to the Jews of the 
middle period between the Old ami the New 
Testament. In the Chaldee Turguins, * the gar- 
den of Eden* is put as the exjvosition of he.uenly 
blessedness ( Pn. \e. 17. and other placet). The 
Talmudicul writing*, cited by the eld* r Buxtorf 
(Lex. Chuld.et Tulin., p. l K 02 .and John James 
Wetstein (.V. T, Cr. \ol. i. p. S|p , contain fre- 
quent references to Paradise as the inunoitnl 
heaven, to which the spirits of the just an* ad- 
mitted immediately upon the liberation firm the 
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body. The book Sohar speaks of an earthly and 
a heavenly Paradise , of which the latter excels 
the former 4 as much as darkness does light.’. 
(Schoetgen. Ilor, llebr. vol. i. p. 1096). 

Hence we see that it was in the acceptation of 
the current Jewish phraseology that the expres- 
sion was used by our Lord and the apostles : 
‘To-day thou shalt be with me in Paradise ; J 4 He 
was caught up into Paradise ‘ The tree of life, 
which is in the Paradise of my God’ (Luke xxiii. 
43 ; 2 Cor. xii. 4 ; Rev. ii. 7). 

Eden is the most ancient and venerable name 
in geography, the name of the first district of the 
earth’s surface of which human beings could have 
any knowledge. The word is found in the Arabic 
as well as in the Hebrew language. It is ex- 
plained by Firuzabadi, in his celebrated Arabic 
Lexicon ( Kamus ), as signifying delight , tender - 
ness , loveliness (see Morren, in Edinb. Biblical 
Cabinet , vol. xi. pp. 2, 48, 49). Major Wilford 
and Professor Wilson find its elements in the 
Sanscrit. The Greek rjdovTi is next to identical 
with it in both sound and sense. It occurs in 
three places (Isa. xxxvii. 12 ; Ezek. xxvii. 23 ; 
Amos i. 5) as the name of some eminently 
pleasant districts, but not the Eden of this article. 
Of them we have no certain knowledge, except 
that the latter instance points to the neighbour- 
hood of Damascus. In these cases it is pointed 
with both syllables short ; but, when it is applied 
to the primitive seat of man, the first syllable is 
long. Those passages, in addition to Gen. ii. 
iii. iv. 16, are the few following, of which we 
transcribe the chief, because they cast light upon 
the primeval term : ‘ He will make her wilder- 
ness like Eden and her desert like the garden of 
Jehovah.’ 4 Thou hast been in Eden, the garden 
of God.’ ‘ All the trees of Eden, that were in the 
garden of God, envied him.’ 4 This land which 
was desolate is become like the garden of Eden’ 
(Isa. Ii. 3; Ezek. xxviii. 13; xxxi. 9, 16, 18; 
xxxvi. 35 ; Joel ii. 3). 

All this evidence goes to show that Eden was 
a tract of country ; and that in the most eligible 
part of it was the Paradise , the garden of all 
delights, in which the Creator was pleased to place 
his new and pre-eminent creature, with the inferior 
beings for his sustenance and solace. 

We now present the passage from the Hebrew 
Archives to which this disquisition belongs : — 

Genesis ii. 8 — 4 And Jehovah Elohim planted 
a garden in Eden, on the east; and placed there the 
man whom he had formed. And Jehovah Elohim 
caused to grow out of the ground there every tree 
agreeable to the sight, and good for eating ; and 
the tree of life in the midst of the garden, and the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. And a 
river proceeded from Eden, for the watering of 
the garden ; and from thence it was divided, and 
became into four heads. The name of the first, 
Pishon ; it surroundeth the whole country of 
Havilah, where is the gold, and gold of that land 
is good ; there is the bedolach and the stone sho - 
har . And the name of the second river, Gihon ; 
it surroundeth the whole country of Cush. And 
the name of the third river, Hiddekel ; it is that 
which goetli easterly to Assyria. And the fourth 
river, it is the Phrat.’ 

Upon this description, we shall offer our senti- 
ments in the shortest manner that we can. 

I. It is given in that simple, artless, childlike 


style which characterizes the whole of the prime- 
val Hebrew Scriptures. This is the style which 
was alone adapted to the early stages of the 
human history. Our whole race had to pass 
through a long succession of trying and training 
circumstances, which formed truly the collective 
education of mankind. The communications of 
knowledge must have been made and recorded 
in such terms and phrases as the men of the age 
could at the first understand ; and which yet 
should possess a suggestive and attractive cha- 
racter, which would gradually capacitate for 
higher and more spiritual disclosures. (See the 
observations on the modes of divine manifestation 
to the first human beings, in the article Adam, 
vol. i. p. 60.) If it were objected, that thus ‘the 
revelation would be clothed in the imagery of 
gross and sensible objects, with the imperfections 
and misconceptions under which those objects ap- 
peared to men possessing only the rude ideas of a 
primeval state of society,’ and this would of ne- 
cessity produce a rude and imperfect language 
[Anthropomorphism], we reply, that the spirit 
of the objection would require ‘ that the terms 
and style of the revelation should have been in 
the most pure and abstract kind of phrase that 
human diction could afford, the most nearly 
approaching to the spirituality of the Divine na- 
ture and the majesty of eternal things ; and this 
would be equivalent to saying, that it ought to 
have anticipated by many centuries the progress 
of man as an intellectual and social being ; that 
it ought to have been written, not in the language 
of shepherds and herdsmen, but in that of # moral 
philosophers and rhetoricians ; not in Hebrew, 
but in Greek or English. It would also follow, 
that a revelation so expressed would have been 
unintelligible to the ages and generations of pri- 
mitive time, and to the generality of mankind in 
all times’ (Pye Smith, On Scripture and Ge- 
ology, p. 242). 

Upon this principle we understand the ex- 
pression, ‘ the Lord God planted] caused to grow, 
placed ; he, the supreme and omnipotent cause, 
produced those effects, in ways, immediate or 
mediate, the most worthy of his perfections. 

II. The situation of Eden : though D*lpfD is 
literally from the east , it answers to our phrase 
on the east or eastivards, precisely as the Latin 
ah occasu. The supposed station-point we cannot 
suppose to be any other than Palestine. In every 
country, the region of the rising sun must always 
be pre-eminent, on account of the beauty and 
majesty of the sky; and hence it is a natural 
representative of excellence : and this most in- 
teresting of regions, the birthplace of mankind, 
did lie eastward from the land of the Israelites. 
Also, the earliest traditions of human and divine 
knowledge were associated with the splendours of 
the east. 

Upon the question of its exact geographical 
position dissertations innumerable have been 
written. Many authors have given 'descriptive 
lists of them, with arguments for and against 
each. The most convenient presentation of their 
respective outlines has been reduced to a tabu- 
lated form, with ample illustrations, by the Rev. 
N. Morren, annexed to his Translation of the 
younger Rosenmiiller's Biblical Geography of 
Central Asia, pp. 91 — 98, Edinb. 1836. He 
reduces them to nine principal theories. But the 
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fact is that not one of them answers to all the 
conditions of the problem. We more than doubt 
the possibility of lindbig any locality that will 
do so. That Phrat is the Euphrates, and Hid- 
dekel the Tigris, is agreed, with scarcely an ex- 
ception ; but in determining the two ot her rivers, 
great diversity of opinion exists; and, to our ap- 
prehension, satisfaction is and must remain un- 
attainable, from the impossibility of making the 
evidence to cohere in all its parts. It has been 
remarked that this difficulty might have been 
expected, and is obviously probable, from the 
geological changes that may have taken place, 
and especially in connection with the deluge. 
This remark would not he applicable, to the ex- 
tent that is necessary for the argument, except 
upon the supposition before mentioned, that the 
earlier parts of the book of Genesis consist of pri- 
meval documents, even antediluvian, and that 
this is one of them. There is reason to think 
that since the deluge the face of the country can- 
not have undergone any change approaching to 
what the hypothesis of a postdiluvian composition 
would require. Rut we think it highly probable 
that the principal of the immediate causes of the 
deluge, the ‘ breaking up of the fountains of the 
great dee]),’ was a subsidence of a large part or 
parts of the land between the inhabited tract 
(which we humbly venture to place in E. long, 
from Greenwich, 3(P to 90°, and N. lat. 25 :> to 
40°) and the sea which lay to the south; or 
an elevation of the bed of that sea [Deluge]. 
Either of these occurrences, produced by volcanic 
causes, or both of them conjointly or successively, 
Yfould be adequate to the production of the awful 
deluge, and the return of the waters would he 
effected by an elevation of some part of the dis- 
trict which had been submerged ; and that part 
could scarcely fail to be charged with animal 
remains. Now the recent geological researches 
of Dr. Falconer and Capt. Cant ley have brought 
to light bones, more or less mineralized, of the 
giraffe (Camelopardalis,') in the Sewalik range of 
bills, which seems to be a branch of the Hima- 
laya, westward of the river Jumna. Rut the 
giratle is not an animal that can live in a moun- 
tainous region, or even on the skirts of such a 
region ; its subsistence and its safety require ‘ an 
open country and broad plains to roam over.’ 
(Falconer and Cautley, in 7 Vo crcd. ( icoL Soc., 
Nov. 15, 18-13). The present position, therefore, 
ot these fossil remains ( — ‘ of almost every large 
pachydermatous genus, such as the elephant, 
mastodon, rhinoceros, hip|>opotuinus, sns (swine), 
horse, &e.’ ib., also deer and oxen) — lodged in 
ravines and vales among the peaks, at vast eleva- 
tions, leads to the supposition of a late elevation 
of extensive plains. 

Tims we seem to have a middle course pointed 
out between the t wo extremes ; the one, that by 
the deluge, the ocean and the land were made to 
exchange places for permanency ; the other, th.it 
very little alteration was prod need in the con- 
figuration ot the earth's surface. Indeed, such 
alteration might not be considerable in places 
very distant from the focus of elevation; but 
near that central district it could not but In* very 
great. An alteration of level, live hundred times 
less than that ellected b\ the upthrow of the Hi- 
malayas, would change the beds of many livers, 
mid quite obliterate others. 


We therefore decline to enter into disquisitions, 
interminable and surely disappointing, upon the 
rivers Pislion and Gihon, and "the countries of 
Havilah and Cush. Etymological similarities 
afford no safe ground for conclusions; for many 
names of close resemblance are to be found in 
the Asiatic languages, but of which the natural 
history and collateral circumstances are incom- 
patible with other parts of this (as we think) ante- 
diluvian fragment of topography. Also Gihon 
certainly, and probably Pislion, were used in the 
ancient Oriental languages as appellatives, sepa- 
rate or prefixed, signifying a stream in general ; 
as the old British Avon , which lias the same 
meaning, has become the proper name of several 
rivers in England, Wales, and Scotland. 

III. We venture to give a summary of this de- 
scription. It was a tract of country, the finest ima- 
ginable, lying probably between the 33rd and the 
37th degree of N. latitude, of such moderate ele- 
vation, and so adjusted, with respect to mountain 
ranges and water-sheds and forests, as to preserve 
the most agreeable and salubrious conditions of 
temperature ami all atmospheric changes. Its 
surface must therefore have been constantly di- 
versified by hill and plain. From its hill-sides, 
between the croppings out of their strata, springs 
trickled out, whose streamlets, joining in their 
courses, formed at the bottom small rivers, which 
again receiving other streams (which had in the 
same way flowed down from the higher grounds), 
became, in the bottom of every valley, a more 
considerable river. These valleys inosculated, 
as must consequently their contained streams; 
wider valleys or larger plains appeared ; the river 
of each united itself with that of its next neigh- 
bour; others contributed their waters as the aug- 
menting stream proceeded ; and dually it quitted 
the land of Eden, to continue its course to some 
sea, or to lose its waters hv the evaporation of the 
atmosphere or the absorption of the sandy desert. 
In the finest part of this land of Eden, the Cre- 
ator had formed an enclosure, probably by rocks 
and forests and livers, and had tilled it with every 
product of nature conducive to use and happi- 
ness. Due moisture, of both the ground and the 
air, was preserved by the streamlets from the 
nearest hills, and the rivulets from the more dis- 
tant ; and such streamlets and rivulets, collected 
according to the levels of the surrounding coun- 
try (‘ it proceeded from Eden*) flowed otV after- 
wards in four larger streams, each of which 
thus became the source of a great river. 

This metaphrase de\ ifites from what is com- 
monly thought to be tbe meaning of the original, 
but not, we think, from its true sign itic.it inn and 
intention. 

I. It is a metonymy occurring probably, 
though not \ery frequently, in all language-*, that 
a collective noun is sometimes used when the 
idea is compound and distributive. The usage 
is recoil i i«cd in the Hebrew language, h\ («c*ciniift 
ill bis /a hrgtbaudi , p. fl‘2o ; Kwahl. fonwm, 
0 3 lb; and Noidheiint r, (Iramm, § 7Js 7n<). 
This kind ot svntlnsis would l«e likelv to tind 
place in a priimtiv e ami coimh qmutlv verv simple 
language. The multitude of diej pings and 
trick lings, rill* mid streamlets, having one 1m im*- 
fieial design, and « ver tindmc to conlluem e, 
would, in the mind of a prinn val writer, leadil) 
coalesce into a singular tmu, a livtr. We have 
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an appropriate example in Ps. lxv. 10, where the 
aggregate of showers is called 4 the river of God, 
full of water,' The principle applies equally to 

3^3 and "ini It is therefore no unwarrantable 

liberty to understand by the 4 river’ a number of 
rills and rivulets dispersed throughout the ground, 
and flowing into one channel about the issue into 
the external country. If the water entered the 
garden as a river properly, that is in one body, 
it could not 4 water the garden' without artificial 
appliances; and it would have divided the gar- 
den, making one part inaccessible from the other, 
without a boat or a bridge. 

2. That a river should be 4 divided into four 
heads,’ or sources of new rivers, is naturally im- 
possible. If to a running stream, small or large, 
two or more channels be presented, it will not 
divide itself distributively, but will pour .its 
whole mass of water into the deepest channel : it 
will ever seek the lowest bottom. We must 
therefore understand the passage as saying that, 
from four different collections of rills, which had 
flowed down different declivities in the same 
neighbourhood, the sources were formed of four 
rivers which in their progress became great and 
celebrated. To controvert this reasoning it would 
not be sufficient to adduce the division of a great 
river into branches as it approaches the sea, and 
meets an extensive swamp or flat shore, as in 
the deltas of the Rhine (forming, with many in- 
ferior streams, the Leek and the Waal), the Po, 
the Nile, the Ganges, and many others. The 
soft and almost horizontal level causes the water 
to cease flowing, or nearly so, and the vast extent 
of mud or sand permits branches of the stream to 
take place when some small change of the surface 
gives occasion. But the rivers of Paradise must 
have been in high ground, and have had a con- 
siderable fall. It is possible, indeed, that rocky 
obstacles might exist, connected backwards with 
a mountainous country, presenting their heads 
against the stream, and thus separating it, as islets 
are formed in the higher course of the Rhine. 
But the conditions necessary to derive four great 
rivers out of one, in this way, are scarcely con- 
ceivable as occurring in one place. The origin 
of two or more rivers from different fountains in 
the same locality of high ground, but on different 
levels, and then pursuing different courses, is not 
an unexampled phenomenon. The Rhine and the 
Rhone rise but about eight English miles from 
each other; and, which applies to the case directly 
before us, the sources of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris , on the eastern frontier of Armenia, so far 
as they can be followed up, are only fifteen miles 
apart . 

Here, then, in the south of Armenia, after the 
explication we have given, it may seem the most 
suitable to look for the object of our exploration, 
the site of Paradise. From this opinion few, 
we think, will dissent. 

But the stringent difficulty is to find any two 
rivers that will reasonably answer to the predi- 
cates of the Pishon and the Gihon ; and any 
countries which can be collocated as Havilah 
and Cush. The latter name, indeed, was given 
by the Hebrews and other Orientals to several ex- 
tensive countries, and those very distant both 
from Armenia and from each other. As for Ha- 
vilah, we have the name again in the account of 


the Dispersion of the Descendants of Noah (ch. 
x. 29), but whether that was the same as this 
Havilah, and in what part of Asia it was, we 
despair of ascertaining. Reland and others, the 
best writers upon this question, have felt them- 
selves compelled to give to these names a compre- 
hension which destroys all preciseness. So, like- 
wise, the meaning of the two names of natural 
products can be little more than matter of con- 
jecture ; the bedolach and the stone shoham . The 
former word occurs only here and in Num. xi. 7. 
The Septuagint, our oldest and best authority 
with regard to terms of natural history, renders 
it, in our passage, by anthrax , meaning probably 
the ruby, or possibly the topaz; and in Numbers 
by crystallos , which the Greeks applied not 
merely to rock-crystal, but to any finely trans- 
parent mineral. Any of the several kinds of 
odoriferous gum, which many ancient and mo- 
dern authorities have maintained, is not likely; 
for it could not be in value comparable to gold. 
The pearl is possible, but not quite probable ; for 
it is an animal product, and the connection seems 
rather to confine us to minerals ; and pearls, 
though translucent, are not transparent as good 
crystal is. Would not the diamond be an ad- 
missible conjecture ? The shoham occurs in ten 
other places, chiefly in the book of Exodus, and 
in all those instances our version says onyx ; but 
the Septuagint varies, taking onyx, sardius, sar- 
donyx, beryl, prase-stone, sapphire, and smarag- 
dus, which is a green-tinctured rock-crystal. The 
preponderance seems to be in favour of onyx, one 
of the many varieties of banded agate; but the 
idea of value leads us to think that the emerald 
is the most probable. There are two remarkable 
inventories of precious stones in Exod. xxxix. 10- 
13, and Ezek. xxviii. 13 ; which may be profit- 
ably studied, comparing the Septuagint with the 
Hebrew. 

A nearer approach to the solution of our pro- 
blem, we cannot hope to make. 

A gentleman to whom high respect is due, the 
late Mr. Granville Penn, proposes to sweep away 
the difficulties by denying the authenticity of the 
passage, verses 11 to 14 {Comparative Estimate 
of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies , p. 418). 
We think the reply sufficient, that the passage 
cannot be regarded as an interpolation without 
violating all the principles of just criticism. 

The numerous attempts of modern German 
writers to resolve this part and all the rest of the 
Mosaic Archaeology into what they call a Mythic 
Philosopheme (an allegory made up of tradition 
and fancy), would require a large space to detail 
and examine them. They are full of arbitrary 
assumptions and inconsistencies; their tendency 
and design are to undermine all the facts of su- 
pernatural revelation, to destroy the authority of 
the Mosaic and the prophetical Scriptures, and 
consequently of the. Christian, and thus event- 
ually to supersede all religion that rests upon any 
other ground than egotistical reasonings and ro- 
mantic fancies. They form a great part of a 
multifarious scheme of infidelity and pantheism, 
which requires to be met by the proofs of the 
existence of a personal, intelligent, and efficient 
God, and the evidences that he has bestowed 
upon man a positive manifestation of his autho- 
rity and his love. 

A learned and apparently pious writer, in 
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the first volume of a Theological Commentary 
upon the Old Testament (Kiel, 1843, the only 
part yet published), Dr. M. Baumgarten, has 
proposed to eliminate the perplexities in a new 
way. Admitting the impossibility of finding 
any place, in the present condition of the earth, 
that will answer to the description, yet believing 
that it was realized at the time, he conceives that 
it pleased the Author of revelation to combine 
with the historical fact, a symbolical and pro- 
phetical intention. We shall conclude this article 
by citing a passage from that work ; — 

4 Amidst all this litigation of contending and 
contradictory opinions, it has been altogether 
overlooked, that we ought to inquire for what 
reason this remarkably circumstantial description 
was g-iven : for it is not the manner of the Holy 
Scriptures to communicate minute particulars 
for the gratification of useless curiosity. The 
word of God never loses sight of its chief object ; 
and it puts all its minor parts into connection 
with that. The question then is, What connection 
does the description of Paradise hold with the 
rest of the history? That the mention of the 
river, flowing out of Eden, hath its proper and 
important place, is plain from the purpose ascribed 
to it — the watering of the garden , the impartation 
of life and fertility, that it might be sufficiently 
adapted for the abode of the first human crea- 
tures. But what now must be the design of* the 
branches of the river, which are expressly pointed 
out as not belonging to the garden? It evidently 
must, he the same as in the first case, the watering 
of some ground; and that ground can be no 
other than the countries through which those 
derived streams are declared to flow. Here then 
we are met with the particulars stated concerning 
Havilah and the other geographical names. The 
four branches go out into the country of gold, of 
precious stones, and of aromatics : they go out 
into the countries in which men first formed com- 
munities and founded mighty kingdoms, the lands 
of Cush, Assyria, and Babylon. Thus the great 
river which comes from the east, and lots its rise 
in Eden, and thence immediately waters the gar- 
den, is that which pours its waters into the prin- 
cipal countries of the world, as the streams of life 
to the nations. The number also of both the 
.streams and the countries claims consideration ; 
it is four, 1 Hi hr (in bis work on Symbols , vol. i. 
p. 135.171) has shown that this number was the 
symbolical sign of proportion and order; and 
was consequently regarded as a designation of 
tin? world, considered ns a work of order and 
proportional arrangement — tin* proper idea of 
the Greek oy. At a later period, we Ihid 

the Scripture assigning four as tin* number of 
tin.* grent monarchies of tin* world (Dan. vii.). 
The description must therefore be understood as 
directing ns far forward into tin* future, and as 
giving a prophetic intimation of its own meaning. 
Tin* life of the human race began in Paradise; 
but fiom thence it was to diffuse itself into all 
other regions, and bring the morningdieam of 
divine light, which enlightened man in the gar- 
den, to he* enjoyed over the whole earth. And 
indeed those countries are tin* most immediately 
pointed out, which held ready their fulness and 
power, and as it wen* kept in their view the com- 
ing ot their Lord, in order to do him homage 
(Malt. h. l 1). But now, with respect to the geo- 


graphical question, it should not be forgotten that, 
between the commencement of history and our 
times, there lies a great revolution, the Deluge. 
It cannot be supposed that such a mighty shock 
of the whole terrestrial globe could do otherwise 
than greatly disfigure the earth's surface. Jt might 
indeed be thought that this consideration would 
justify an entire relinquishment of attempts to 
collate the description with now existing locali- 
ties. But, on the other hand, it should be con- 
sidered that the Deluge did not take away the 
identity of the earth : and that the special names, 
as Phrat and Assur, without doubt have their 
reference to the earth’s subsequent condition. 
The two names Phrat and Hiddekel appear to 
determine explicitly the tract of country through 
which they flow ; and consequently we may be led 
to conceive of the whole matter thus: that from 
the region of Armenia a river flowed, and then 
divided itself into four branches, of which the two 
eastern corresponded to the rivers afterwards de- 
nominated the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the 
two western had their course through Arabia; but 
that country (Arabia), in some following age, was 
elevated (by volcanic action) above the original 
river-lied. Prof. Ritter (of the University of 
Berlin, the father of what may lie called a new 
science, Comparative Geography , and which he 
has happily combined with Ethnography) has 
lemarked that, even within the modern period, 
the Euphrates has not inconsiderably changed its 
course. (See Ins Geoyraphy in relation to Nature 
and the History of Mankind , vol. ii. p. 121, 1st. 
ed.) In the following times of history, we have 
seen how the river of mankind from the moun- 
tains of Armenia poured itself into the plains of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. The tribes of men 
went forth into the regions of the streams of Para- 
dise, acquired power and gathered riches. But 
of gold they made gods, decked them with jewels, 
and brought incense to the things which have 
noses and smell not. Their power rebelled against 
(iod and his people*, and by the rivers of Baby- 
lon the children of Israel sat down and wept. 
Thus, in the world’s history, has tin* track of the 
four branch rivers maintained itself, hut, by the 
intrusion of sin, the glorious future of the pri- 
meval Paradise has been changed into a mourn- 
ful present.’ Thcolog . Comment, zum A. Testum, 
vol. i. p. 3D). 

We have thought it but fair to put onr readers 
into possession of this interpretation, presenting 
the passage as, though literally tine, yet having 
an allegorical and prophetic intention. It is in- 
genious mid striking; Imt what we want is some 
solid ground of evidence. J. P. S. 

PARAN (pNp Sept. 4»apai'\ a name which 
seems to lie applied In Scripture to the w hole of 
the deceit region extending from the frontiers of 
Judah to tin* borders of Sinai. At least, us w e 
find it in the south of this region, b ird* ring Sinai 
(Nnm. x. 12\ and in the north Uinlering on 
Kadesh (Nimi. xni. 2i», and elsewhere , it myiii* 
easier to suppose that Paran was tlx* name of the 
whole region nimketl by tl cm 1 limit*, than that 
tin re vvi n* two opposite districts tearing the same 
name. I ruler this view the ilitficulty of rightly 
appropriating the name i* ohtuitcil, string that 
all the separate allocations which dilVemit 
writers have nought h»r it inert in the wunewhat 
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extensive district which we suppose it to have 
embraced. The name is still preserved in that 
of Wady Feiran , a valley of the lower Sinai, 
through which lay the road which appears to have 
been taken by the Israelites in their march to the 
upper region. In this valley there, are ruins of a 
town, and indeed of more than one, with towers, 
aqueducts, and sepulchral excavations ; and here 
Ruppell found the remains of a church, which he 
assigns to the fifth century ( Reise in Nnbicn , 
p.263; Burckhardt, Syria , p. 616). This was 
the Pharan or Faran which had a Christian po- 
pulation, and was the seat of a bishopric so early 
as a.d. 400 (Oriens Christ . col. 735; Reland, 
Palcest . pp. 219, 220, 22S). The city is described, 
under the name of Feiran, by the Arabian his- 
torian Edrisi, about a.d. 1150, and by Makriri, 
about a.d. 1400. The description of the latter 
is copied by Burckhardt. He mentions it as 
having been a city of the Amalekites ; and the 
history of the Hebrew pilgrimage renders it ex- 
tremely probable that the Amalekites were ac- 
tually stationed in this valley, from which they 
came forth to attack the Israelites, when encamped 
near it at Rephedim (Exod. xvii. 8). We thus 
perceive the ground on which Jerome proceeded 
in stating that the desert of Paran joined on 
Horeb (Onomast s. v. Gapav, Faran; Xc opyp, 
Choreb). Wady Feiran does actually join upon 
Mount Serbal ; and hence it might seem that 
Jerome regarded this as the Horeb of Scripture. 
PARCHMENT. [Writing.] 

PARLOUR. [House.] 

PARMENAS (Tlapfitvas), one of the seven first 
deacons of the church formed at Jerusalem (Acts 
vi. 5). Nothing more is known of him ; but the 
Roman martyrologies allege that he suffered mar- 
tyrdom under Trajan. 

PARTHIA (n apOla, Ptol., UapQvaia, Strabo 
and Arrian), the country of the Parthians (Flap- 
0oi), mentioned in Acts ii. 9, as being with their 
neighbours, the Medes and Elamites, present at 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost. The persons 
referred to were Jews from Parthia, and the pas- 
sage is a strong evidence showing how widely 
spread were members of the Hebrew family in the 
first century of our era. The term originally re- 
ferred to a small mountainous district lying to 
the north-east of Media. Afterwards it came to 
be applied to the great Parthian kingdom, into 
which this province expanded. Parthia Proper, 
or Ancient Parthia, lying between Aria and Hyr- 
cania, the residence of a rude and poor tribe, and 
traversed by bare mountains, woods, and sandy 
steppes, formed a part of the great Persian mo- 
narchy, being a dependency on the satrapy of Hvr- 
cania. Its inhabitants were of Scythian origin. 
They formed a part of the army of Xerxes, and 
were found in that of the last Darius. In the 
breaking up of the kingdom of Alexander the 
Parthians took sides with Eumenes, and became 
subject to Antigonus and the Seleucidae. About 
256 years before Christ Arsaces rose against the 
Syro-Macedonian power, and commenced a new 
dynasty in his own person, designated by the title 
of Arsacidae. This was the beginning of the 
great Parthian empire, which extended itself in 
the early days of Christianity over all the pro- 
vinces of what had been the Persian kingdom, 
having the Euphrates for its western boundary, 


by which it was separated from the dominions of 
Rome. It was divided into eighteen provinces. 
Now at peace, now in bitter hostilities with Rome, 
now the victor and now the vanquished, the 
Parthians were never subjugated by the Romans. 



At length Artaxerxes founded a new dynasty. 
Representing himself as a descendant of the an- 
cient Persian kings, and calling upon the Per- 
sians to recover their independence, he raised a 
large army, defeated the Parthians in a great 
battle, succeeded to all the dominions of the 
Parthian kings, and founded the new Persian 
empire, to the rulers of which is commonly given 
the name of the Sassanidae. The government of 
Parthia was monarchical; but as there was no 
settled and recognised line of succession, rival 
aspirants were constantly presenting themselves, 
which weakened the country with internal broils, 
especially as the Romans saw it to be their inte- 
rest to foster dissensions and encourage rivalries, 
and led eventually to the overthrow of the dynasty 
in the case of the successful aspirant Artaxerxes. 
During the Syro-Macedonian period the Parthian 
and Jewish history kept apart in separate spheres, 
but under the Romans the Parthians defended 
the party of Antigonus against Hyrcanus, and 
even took and plundered Jerusalem (Joseph. Antiq . 
xiv. 13. 3 ; De Bell . Jnd. i. 13). The geography 
of Parthia may be studied, besides the ancient 
authorities, in Cellar. Notit . ii. 700 ; Mannert, v. 
102. — J. R. B. 

PARTRIDGE (Nip, kra , kora , koria ; 1 
Sam. xxvi. 20 ; Jer. xvii. 11 ; Sept, tt Vulg. 
perdix , Ecclus. xi. 31). Late commentators state 
that there are four species of the tetrao (grouse) of 
Linnaeus abundant in Palestine; the francolin 
(T. francolinus\ thekatta ( T. alchata ), the red- 
legged or Barbary partridge ( T . />efrosz*s), and 
the Greek partridge ( T . saxatilis). In this now 
obsolete classification there are included not less 
than three genera, according to the more correct 
systems of recent writers, and not one strictly a 
grouse occurs in the number, though the real T. 
Urogallns , or cock of the woods, is reported to fre- 
quent Asia Minor in winter, and in that case is 
probably no stranger in Libanus. There is, how- 
ever, the genus Pteroc/cs, of which the P. alchata 
is the katta, ganga, cata, and pin-tailed grouse of 
authors, a species very common in Palestine, and 
innumerable in Arabia ; but it is not the only one, 
for the sand-grouse of Latham (P. aj'cnarias') 
occurs in France, Spain. Barbary, Arabia, Persia, 
and on the north side of the Mediterranean, or all 
round Palestine. P. Arabicus , and probably P. 
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exustus , or the Arabian and singed gangas, occur 
equally in the open districts of the south, peopling 
the desert along with the ostrich. All are distin- 
guished from other genera of Tetraonidce by their 
long and powerful wings, enabling them to reach 
water, which they delight to drink in abundance; 
and by this propensity they often indicate to the 
thirsty caravan in what direction to lind relief. 
They feed more on insects, larva;, and worms than 
on seeds, and none of the species having a perfect 
hind toe that reaches the ground, they run fast : 
these characteristics are of some importance in 
determining whether they were held to he really 
clean birds, and consequently could be the selav 
of the Israelites, which our versions have rendered 
4 quail’ [Quail; Unclean Birds]. 

The Francolin forms a second genus, whereof 
I 4 \ vulgaris , or the common tree-partridge, is the 
Syrian species best known, though most likely 
not the only one of that country. It is larger than 
the ganga ; the male is always provided with one 
pair of spurs (though others of the genus have two), 
and has the tail longer than true partridges. 
This species is valued for the table, is of handsome 
plumage, and common from Spain and France, 
on both sides of the Mediterranean, eastward to 
Bengal. 



Tin* partridge is a third genus, reckoning in 
Syria the two species before named, both red- 
legged and furnished with orange and black cres- 
cents on the sides; blit the other markings dilVer, 
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ami the Barhary species is smaller than the Greek, 
lhey arc inferior in delicacy to the common juir- 


tridge, and it is probable that Perdix rafa , and 
the Caspian partridge, both resembling the former 
in many particulars, are no strangers in Syria. 

The expostulation of David with Saul, where 
he says, 4 The king of Israel is come out to seek a 
flea, as when one doth hunt a partridge on the 
mountains,’ is perfectly natural ; for the red-legged 
partridges are partial to upland brushwood, which 
is not an uncommon character of the hills and 
mountains of Palestine ; and the koria sitting on 
her eggs and not hatching them (Jerem.xvii. 11), 
we take to allude to the liability of the nest being 
trodden under foot, or robbed by carnivorous ani- 
mals, notwithstanding all the care and interesting 
manoeuvres of the parent birds to save it or the 
brood ; for this genus is monogamous, nestles on 
the ground, and both male and female sit and 
anxiously watch over the safety of their young. 
This explanation renders it unnecessary to advert 
to exploded notions drawn from the ancients. 
The little regard paid to specific and generic 
identity by the Rabbinical and Arabian writers is 
exposed in Bocliart’s comment, and is manifested 
constantly in the colloquial terminology of the 
East, where cognate languages express very differ- 
ent objects by words really or apparently the same. 

mp korc, is, we think, derived from the voice 
of a bird, and more than one species of bustard is 
thereby indicated in various tongues to the extre- 
mity of Africa and of India; among which Otis 
cony and Otis Arabs are so called at this day, 
although the first mentioned resides on the plains 
of Western India, the second in Arabia. We take 
both these, however, to be the same species. £ Cory* 
is likewise applied in CaflYaria to a bustard, which 
from an indigenous word has been converted 
by the Dutch into knorhaan. Notwithstanding 
the pretended etymology of the word, by winch it 
is made to indicate a long beak, none of the genus, 
not even Otis Dcnhami (a large bird of Northern 
Africa), has it long, it being, in fact, middle-sized 
in all. Thus it would appear that the typo of the 
name belongs to Otis, and it might he maintained 
that species of that genus were known to the He- 
brews, by their name fcOp kora or koria , were it 
not for the fact that birds bearing this name were 
limited by the Hebrews, which could not well ha\ e 
been the case had they not included other genera ; 
for bustards, being without a bind toe, were con- 
sidered unclean, while partridges, having it, t were 
clean. The ganga or katta, being provided with 
a small incomplete one, may have offered an in- 
stance where the judgment of the priesthood must 
have decided. We gi\e figures ol Uitli Franco- 
tinus vulgaris and Ftnorlcs alchata . — (\ II. S. 

PAKVA1M (!TF}D ; Sept. «I 'apoviu , a region 
producing the finest gold (2 ( ’broil. iii. f l here 
is very strong reason to amiieliide, with Boeliart, 
that it is the same with Ophir. C'.utell, howe\er, 
identifies it with Birhatia in the Tigris, which is 
named by Pliny ( llust, \at. \ i. ‘VI ; and (i« se- 
nilis, seeking the root of the name in the SmArit 
jiurni, ‘ 1 m lore/ i. e. 4 easUm/ concludes it to l>e 
a general term, eorrr»poiiding to our Levant, 
meaning east country ; so that 4 gold of ParVnim* 
means lvisterii gold. 

1. PASI1 1 K *, Sept, ‘hai-nny, *!»a(T- 

\Tovfi ♦ Min of limner, u prieM.nnd chief o\ rr«i*er 
of tin 1 *l*i mule, who smote Jeremiah and put him 
in llie stock* for his | rophecii h of captiuty and 
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ruin ; on which the prophet was commissioned to 
declare that he should be one of those to go into 
exile, and that he and all his friends should die 
in Babylon, and be buried there (Jer. xx. 1-6). 

2. PASHUR, son of Melchiah, a high officer 
of king Zedekiah, and one of those at whose in- 
stance Jeremiah was cast into prison (Jer. xxi. 1 ; 
xxxviii. 1-6). A descendant of his is mentioned 
among the new colonists of Jerusalem after the 
captivity (Neh. xi. 12). 

PASSOVER (PIDS ; ndaxa 5 pascha, a pass - 
ing over , sparing , or protection ). The Passover, 
like the sabbath and other institutions, had a 
two* fold reference — historical and typical. As a 
commemorative institution it was designed to 
preserve amongst the Hebrews a grateful sense of 
their redemption from Egyptian bondage, and of 
the protection granted to their first-born on the 
night when all the first-born of the Egyptians 
were destroyed (Exod. xii. 27) ; as a typical 
institute its object was to shadow forth the great 
facts and consequences of the Christian Sacrifice 
(1 Cor. v. 7). That the ancient Jews understood 
this institution to prefigure the sufferings of the 
Christ is evident, not only from the New Testa- 
ment, but from the Mishna, where, among the 
five things said to be contained in the great Hal- 
lel (a hymn composed of several psalms, and 
sung after the paschal supper), one is, the suffer- 
ings of Messiah, for which they refer to Ps. cxvi. 
(. Pesachim , f. 119). 

The word Passover has three general accept- 
ations in Scripture. 1st. It denotes the yearly 
solemnity celebrated on the 14th day of Nisan or 
Abib, which was strictly the Passover of the 
Lamb , for on that day the Israelites were com- 
manded to roast the lamb and eat it in their own 
houses ; 2nd. It signifies that yearly festivity, 
celebrated on the 15th of Nisan, which may be 
called the Feast of the Passover (Deut. xvi. 2 ; 
Num. xxviii. 16, 17); 3rd. It denotes the whole 
solemnity, commencing on the 14th, and ending 
on the 21st day of Nisan (Luke xxii. 1), though, 
in strictness of speech, the Passover and the 
TVl^Dil !H1, feast of unfermented things , are 
distinct institutions. The Passover was to be 
kept on the eve of the 14th of the first month 
(Abib), in which, although unfermented things 
were enjoined to be eaten with the lamb, yet the 
feast of unleavened bread did not commence until 
the following morning, continuing seven days, of 
which the first and last only were sabbaths (Lev. 
xxiii. 5-8), the first probably in commemoration 
of the commencement of their march out of 
Egypt, the last of their passage through the Red 
Sea [Festivals]. The paschal lamb, in the 
age following the first institution of the Pass- 
over in Egypt, and after the settlement of the 
Hebrews in Palestine, could only be killed by 
the priests in the court of the temple (Deut. xvi. 
5-7; 2 Chron. xxxv. 1-11; Lev. xvii. 3-6), 
whence the owner of the lamb received it from 
the priests, and 4 brought it to his house in Jeru- 
salem, and roasted it, and ate it in the evening 1 
(Maimonides, Corban Pesach , c. i. § 6) ; and it 
was thus that Christ kept the Passover, eating it 
in a chamber within Jerusalem (Luke xxii. 7- 
11) ; but the feast of unfermented things (HI VD, 
Exod. xii. 15) the Jews thought themselves bound 
to keep in every place in which they might dwell, 


if they could not visit Jerusalem ; 4 the eating of 
it,’ says Maimonides, 4 depended not upon the 
Passover, for it was a commandment by itself’ 
( Chometz Vematzah , § 6). As, however, from 
the evening of the 14th to the 21st day of Abib 
or Nisan (April), all ferment was banished from 
the habitations of the Hebrews, both institutions 
thus received a common name (1 Cor. v. 5, 7, 8, 
13).* Hence the 14th of Abib may with pro- 
priety, as it is in some passages, be called the 
first day of unfermented things, since the ferment 
was removed on the 14th before evening. Thus, 
while Deut. xvi. 8 mentions only six days of 
unfermented bread, Josephus once assigns eight 
(. Antiq . ii. 15. 1), and in other places seven 
(A?itiq. iii.. 10. 5; ix. 13. 3). Comp. Num. 
xxviii, 16-18; Matt. xxvi. 17. 

On the 10th of the month Abib, the master of 
a family separated a ram or a goat of a year old, 
without blemish (Exod. xii. 1-6 ; 1 Pet. i. 19), 
which was slain on the 14th day, between the two 
evenings , D'mj? |*3, before the altar (Deut. xvi. 
2, 5, 6).j* Originally the blood was sprinkled 


* The Rabbins enumerate four degrees of pre- 
paration for the feast of unfermented things. (1.) 
Expurgatio fermenti, the cleansing of all their 
household utensils, lest any taint of ferment might 
be attached to them, which process of purification 
was effected two or three days before the Passover. 
(2.) Inquisitio fermenti , the searching after fer- 
ment or leaven throughout, all their houses, even 
to the mouse-holes, the Mishna expressly enjoin- 
ing the cellar to be searched. This search was 
made with a wax candle on the night preceding 
the Passover. (3.) Conflagratio fermenti , or 
burning of the ferment, which took place about 
noon. (4.) Then followed the last degree, Execratio 

fermenti , the cursing or annulling of 

the ferment in this form : 4 All manner of fer- 
ment, or whatsoever fermented thing is in my 
possession, whether seen of me or not seen, cleansed 
of me or not cleansed, let it all be scattered, 
annulled, and accounted as the dust of the earth ’ 
(Vide Chometz Vematzah , ii. 2 ; Buxtorf, Synag . 
Jud. p. 12; Scaliger, De Emend. Temp,; Prole - 
gom Fagius, in Exod . xii.). 

f The Jewish day had twelve hours (John xi. 
9), counting from sunrise, about six of the clock 
of our time. The ninth hour (or three in the 
afternoon) was the hour of prayer, when they 
went into the temple, at the daily evening sacri- 
fice (Acts iii. 1). This was the ordinary time 
for the Passover, as appears from the Babylonian 
Talmud. 4 The daily evening sacrifice was killed 
at the eighth hour and a-half, and it was offered 
up at the ninth hour and a-half. In the evening of 
the Passover it was killed at the seventh hour and 
a-half, and offered at the eighth hour and a-half’ 
( Pesachim , c. 5). The reason of this obviously is, 
because the priests had first to kill the daily 
sacrifice, and then to slay the Passover and eat 
it ; and also to rest on the evening prior to the 
sabbath. Thus in the evening of times (Heb. i. 
2; 1 Pet. i. 19-20), or last days , about the same 
hour of the day when the paschal lamb was of- 
fered in the temple, did Christ die on Calvary, 
so that the substance and the shadow corresponded 
(Mark xv. 25-33). Calinet, in a very elaborate 
dissertation, contends, with many of the ancients, 
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on the posts of the door (Exod. xii, 7), but after- 
wards the priests sprinkled the blood upon the 
bottom of the altar (comp. Deut. vi. 9; 1 Pet. 
i. 2; Heb. viii. 10; ix. 13, 14). The ram or 
kid was roasted in an oven (D^TD) whole, with 
two spits made of pomegranate wood thrust through 
it, the one lengthwise, the other transversely 
(crossing the longitudinal one near the fore-legs), 
thus forming a cross ( Pesachim , c. 3). This mode 
of roasting is expressed in Arabic by the verb 

c to crucify’ (Jahn’s Bib . Antiq. § 142). 

Thus roasted with tire, as an emblem of purifica- 
tion, it was served up with a bitter salad [Me- 
rorim] unpickled, indicative of the bitterness 
of their bondage in Egypt, and with the flesh of 
the other sacrifices (Deut. xvi. 2-6)Jf What of 
the flesh remained uneaten was to be consumed 
with fire, lest it should see corruption (comp. 
Exod. xii. 10; Ps. xvi. 10; Acts ii. 27). Not 
fewer than ten, nor more than twenty persons, 
were admitted to this sacred solemnity. At its 
first observance the Hebrews ate the Passover with 
loins girt about, sandals on their feet, staves in 
their hands, and in haste, like travellers equipped 
and prepared for immediate departure (Exod. xii. 
11); but subsequently the usual mode of re- 
clining was adopted, in token of rest and secu- 
rity (John xiii. 23). Several of these rites are 
therefore omitted by Moses in repeating the laws 
of the Passover (Lev. xxiii. 5-8 ; Nimi. ix. 2- 1 1 ; 
xxviii. 10, 17 ; Deut. xvi.). The Rabbins enu- 
merate the following particulars as peculiar to its 
original observance : — 1. The eating of it in their 
houses dispersed in Egypt ; 2. The taking up of 
the paschal lamb from the tenth day ; 3. The 
charge to strike the blood on Ibe door-posts; 4. 
The eating of it in haste (Pali. Talmud, Pesachim , 
c. 9 ; Maim. Cor ban Pesach. c. 10, § 15). Hut 
the command not to break a bone of the offering 
was always observed (John xix. 30). 

Considering the condition of the Hebrews in 
Egypt, and that the country was not celebrated 
for its wines, though it had its vineyards (Ps. 

I xxviii. 47; cv. 33; Gen. xl. 11), it seems pro- 
bable that water was the general drink at the 
original institution, though some of the more 
wealthy might have wine. In this case, we ap- 
prehend, it would he such as Pharaoh is repre- 
sented as drinking (Gen. xl. 11), which is 
called by Herodotus (ii. 37) olvos a/jLircXivos, 
and which, in Exod. xxii. 29 ; xxix. 40, under 
the names of J/DH, t<nrs y anti wine, is ap- 
pointed amongst the offerings. As wine, then, 
afterwards formed part of their oblations, and 
was consumed in their sacred feasts, it would 
thus naturally become introduced into that of the 
Passover. The wine used would tit course he 
uiilYrmented, but it. is not certain that it was 
always the fresh expressed juice or ‘pure blond 
of the grape' (Deut. xxxii. 11); for the Minima 
stales that the Jews were in the huhit of using 
boiled wme, 4 They do not lit ii I the wine of the 
heave-olferiug, brrau.se it dim hushes it % ' and 
consequently thickens if, thus rendering the 
mingling of water with it when drunk necessary ; 
hut it is immediately \ added, * Raldii Yclmd.ih 

that our Saviour did not celebrate the Pussmer 
the last year ol his life, or, at least, that the Jews 
celebrated it on Friday, the day of Christ s death. 


permits this, because it improves it ’ ( Teroomoth 
Perek, c. xi.). Independent of this, however, we 
may consider it certain, that on the special occa- 
sion of the Passover, when all fermented things 
were so cautiously banished, this practice of boil- 
ing the wine would be often resorted to as a well- 
known means of destroying the fermenting prin- 
ciple, and securing the purity of the wine [Wine]. 
Though the Rabbins have made many burden- 
some arid unauthorized additions to the simple 
laws of the Eible, their writings still illustrate 
our subject to a very great extent, and, with 
reference to some of the chief ceremonies of the 
Passover, demonstrate that onr Lord’s practice 
corresponded with theirs.* One of the ordinances 
of the Hilchoth Chometz (whereby are typified 
the four blessings expressed in Exod. vi. 6, 7) is, 
that ‘all persons, whether men or women , are 
bound on this night to drink four cups of wine, 
and this number is not to be diminished ’ (c. vi i .). 
Resides these four cups, wine was also drunk 
during the supper. Such a quantity of wine of 
the modern kind (about two and a half pints 
English), exclusive of water, drunk by each 
person present, would have transformed this 
sacred festival into a sad scene of revelry and 
drunkenness, which, considering the grave and 
temperate habits of the ancient Jews, is a sup- 
position we are not warranted to make. Fer- 
mented wine was in fact excluded by a general 
law [L eavkn], which appears to have been well 
understood. This is evident from many facts. 
The Mishna enumerates three species of drink, 
the use of which would violate the Passover : 
viz, ‘the attach of Babylon, the shekar of the 
Medes, and the chometz of Idumrea ' {Pcs. c. iii.). 
Maimonides and Bartenora, in their comments, 
say that water and the juices of fruits were al- 
lowed to he drunk at the Passover by the ancient. 
Jews, who held an hypothesis that the water of 
fruits did not ferment ! The former says, k The 
juice of fruits does not leaven, but putrefies : and 
the liquor of fruits are wine , and milk, and 
honey, and oil-olive, and the juice of apples and 
pomegranates, and such like. But if any water 
be mixed with them they do ferment ' ( Chometz 
Vcmatzah , c. v. § 1). Again: * Paste that is 
kneaded in the liquor of fruits, if they boil it in 
the liquor of fruits, or fry it in a pan in oil, it 
is lawful, for the liquor of fruits ferments not ’ 
(ibid.). These statements serve to prove that, in 
the judgment of the ancient Jews, both the letter 
and spirit of the law extended to the prohibition 
of everything hnoxrn to he fermented. The later 
Jews, as well as some of tin* earlier, may lone 
held erroneous eliemieul hy|*>theses on this sub- 
ject, lint one tiling is certain, that our lx»rd % in 
observing the law, did not err in its application. 
He employed the ‘fruit of the \ im\* j52u 
7ci ri)s ag{ *4\ov, Tlu* oral law, lume\er, 
clearly indicates the kind of wine u*ed hv the 
Jews on this < hum si on : ‘ \\ hosne\ er has not got 
wine transgresses an injnnetion of the Kahliin*. 

* The Jewish writings of eonrse vary much in 
value, according as they approach to, or recede 
from, the primitive ages. The Mishnical doctors 
must lie di.st ingnitdied from their more modern 
commentators, the ( iemarists, who, like anno- 
tators in general, often olwcure a subject, as well 
as sometime* explain one. 
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for they have said that there is to be no diminu- 
tion from the four cups. And, if necessary, he 
must sell what he has, in order to keep the in- 
junction of the wise men. He is not to depend 
upon the bread, for if he fulfil the command 
concerning one cup, he has not fulfilled that con- 
cerning the three. Therefore let him sell what 
he has, and furnish the expense, until he pro- 
cure (D^pIDV IX P) wine or raisins 1 ( Arbah 
Turim . Orach Chayim, p. 483). This accords 
with the practice of the modern Jews. ‘They are 
forbidden to drink any liquor made from grain 5 
(clearly because such drinks are always fer- 
mented), ‘ or that has passed through the process 
of fermentation. Their drink is either pure water, 
or raisin-xoine prepared by themselves 1 (Allen’s 
Modern Judaism , p. 394, 1830). Hyam Isaacs 
says, ‘ Their drink during the time of the feast 
is either fair water or raisin-wine prepared by 
themselves, but no kind of leaven must be mixed ’ 
( Ceremonies , §c. of the Jews , p. 98).* 

The Ceremonies practised at the eating of the 
Paschal Supper, as described in the Jewish ritual 

hy rmn “liDD, and other books, will illus- 
trate many circumstances alluded to by the 
Evangelists in their account of the last Passover 
kept by the Saviour. Since the destruction of 
Jerusalem the Jews can sacrifice no paschal 
lamb, and only observe the parts of the feast which 
relate to the bread, herbs, and wine. Assuming 
that the Mishna pretty correctly details the cus- 
toms of the Hebrews in the days of Christ, the 
following summary will exhibit such parts of the 
ceremonies observed by the ancient Jews as ap- 
pear to throw light upon the Gospel narratives. 

* Professor Moses Stuart has the following in- 
teresting remarks on the subject of the Passover- 
wine : ‘ Perhaps, however, the usage which was 
carried so far by the Jews, arose mainly from 
strict regard to the supposed real meaning of the 
command in Exod. xii. 15 ; xiii. 3, 7, al., which 

is not expressed by bread (^E>n OI"6), but by 
declaring that they should not eat i. e . any - 

thing fermented. Now as the word ^DX, trans- 
lated eating , is, in cases without number, em- 
ployed to include a partaking of all refreshments 
at a meal, that is, of the drinks as well as the 
food, the Rabbins, it would seem, interpreted the 
command just cited as extending to the wine , as 
well as the bread , of the Passover.’ i The Rab- 
bins, therefore, in order to exclude every kind 
of fermentation from the Passover, taught the 
Jews to make a wine from raisins or dried grapes 
expressly for that occasion, and this was to be 
drunk before it had time to ferment.’ ‘ When 
the Jewish custom began of excluding fermented 
wine from the Pass over-feast is not known. That 
the custom is very ancient, that it is even now 
almost universal, and that it has been so for time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, I take to be facts that cannot be fairly 
controverted.’ ‘ I cannot doubt that ^DPl, in its 
widest sense, was excluded from the Jewish Pass- 
over, when the Lord’s Supper was first instituted ; 
for I am not able to find evidence to make me 
doubt that the custom among the Jews of ex- 
cluding fermented wine as well as bread is older 
than the Christian era 1 (J)r. Robinson’s Biblio- 
theca Sacra, pp. 507, 508, New York, 1843). 


After the Paschal Supper had been prepared, 
and the washings or purifications usual at feasts 
performed, the master of the family (or most 
eminent guest) proceeded to the giving of thanks. 
Sitting down with the company, he took a cup- 
ful of wine in his right hand, with which he 
began the consecration, saying, ‘ Blessed be Thou, 
O Lord our God, th$ King of the universe, who 
hast created the fruit of the vine ’ (}£!H1 *HS). He 
then drank the first cup of wine, and his example 
was followed by each person present. This 
thanksgiving was called pn ]"DT3, the blessing 
of the wine (Luke xxii. 17). He then blessed 
for the washing of hands, and washed. A table 
was next brought in furnished, having upon it 
bitter herbs, unleavened bread, and the sauce 
called nDpn charoseth (or rather a sort of wine 
or fruit cake composed of raisins, dates, figs, &c., 
stamped ox pressed together, a species of jYI^D, 
so as to resemble clay, the Rabbins deeming it a 
memorial of the Jews having wrought therein), 
also the body of the paschal lamb, and the flesh 
of the chagigah , or feast- offering, which is for the 
14th day of Nisan (Deut. xvi. 2). Then he began 
to bless God who created the fruit of the earth , 
taking an herb and first dipping it in the sauce 
or paste, eating it, with all who lay at the table 
around him, none eating less than the size of an 
olive. The table was now removed from before 
him only who made the declaration mUH hag- 
gadah , or showing forth (1 Cor. xi. 26) of their 
deliverance out of Egypt, as commanded in 
Exod. xii. 17 ; xiii. 8. Then the second cup of 
wine was filled, and the son or other young per- 
son asked, according to Exod. xii. 26, ‘ What 
mean ye by this service?’ He who presided 
would then respond, according to a prescribed 
form or liturgy, 6 How different is this night from 
all other nights! For all other nights we wash 
but once, but this night twice. All other nights 
we eat leavened bread, or unleavened, but these 
nights unfermented only. All other nights we 
eat flesh, roasted, baked, or boiled, but this night 
roasted only. All other nights we eat of any 
other herbs, but this night only bitter herbs. All 
other nights we eat either sitting or lying, but this 
night lying only. 1 Then the table was again 
placed before him, and he said, ‘ This Passover 
which we eat is in respect that the Lord passed 
over the houses of our fathers in Egypt.’ Then, 
holding up the bitter herbs, he would say, ‘ These 
bitter herbs that we eat are in respect that the 
Egyptians made the lives of our fathers bitter in 
Egypt/ Then, holding up the unleavened bread 
in his hand, he saith, 6 This unleavened bread 
which we eat is in respect that the dough of our 
fathers had not time to be leavened, when the 
Lord appeared unto them and redeemed them 
out of the hand of the enemy ; and they baked 
unleavened cakes of the dough which they brought 
out of Egypt ’ (Exod. xii. 39). Then he said, 
‘ Therefore are we bound to confess, to praise, to 
laud, to glorify, to honour, to extol, to magnify, 
and to ascribe victory to Him who did unto our 
fathers and unto us all these signs, and who 
brought us forth from servitude to freedom, from 
sorrow to joy, from darkness to marvellous light, 
and we say before Him, llalleluyah ! &c.’ Psalms 
cxiii. and cxiv. were then repeated. Then they 
blessed the Lord who had redeemed them and 
their fathers out of Egypt, and preserved them 
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unto that night, to eat unleavened bread and 
bitter herbs. The feecond cup of wine, after the 
usual blessing, was then drunk. He next b!«*oed 
for the washing of hands, and wadied a second 
time (John xiii. 4, 5, 12). Then he took two 
cakes, and In* 4 brake* one of them, mting l>oth 
h inds, and pronouncing the consecration in these 
words, * Jilestrd l>e Thou, {) Lord our God, the 
Kin * of tic universe, who hringest forth food out 
of tiio earth* (Ph-iIni civ. 11 . This was called 

CH/H H212, the blessing of (he bread , and lie 
who pronounced the blessing ]} (he breaker 

( Luke xxii. I9 y . He then distributed a piece of 
the bread to each trtsoii around him, bh ss big 
God who commanded to eat unleavened bn a 1 
and bitt* r herbs, ami saving, ‘ This ij tbe bread 
of allhction which our fathers did eat m the laml 
of Egypt.* [This form of sjjeech was followed by 
the Saviour ( Luke xxii. ID , w hen he gave to the 
bread a new reference, saving, ‘ This is my l«>dy,* 
i. e. a sign of it.l Then all ate, such of them as 
rhino dipping ther portion into the charost (h 
(John xiii. 2d . lie master next birred (toil 
w ho coiiun uided the mating of the sacrifice, and 
be ate uf the flesh of the feast-olb ring : then lie 
Mm* *d ( ; (x 1 who ronimamletl the citing nf the 
P lNfliiver, mid he ate of the body of the |«ischal 
lamb, \ftrr this the company sat lung at *uj j«r, 
ndi jxtsoii e it ng and drinking as inneh a.s lie 
rt jiiirnl, rrligious discourse Lung gmemlly car- 
ried < n during the lined. Afterwards they ate of 
tin* fk-*h of die Pa vm r, if only a piece ti e si/ • 
i f an olive, but tast'd nu other fod afterw ird», #o 
tuit it mi glit la* the m l of their *U| per, and the 
t L*t» ot it rcmiin in the mouth. Alt* r this, he 
lifted up i is hau ls, and bl«v*-d the third cup nf 
wine in t ii* nl f rin, find the wine was drunk, 
mdi |*r* n, in thiw errf monies, rep ating the 
word* iff the ninster, and following hi* exam) le 
in « itinv airl drinking. This cup w us j ro- 
ll rl v (hr cup t>f W*s*»/i* fi«sh. 0'w M itt. 

x x \ i. 27 ; I (*nr. x. H» , widi whu h .u Vn ii nr 

r nine i d* d the inystrries nf his 1 hid t > his 
d'* r ipb s. \fb r t*ns third cup w as drunk, t inks* 

^ i v i w is ♦* lit nuid f* r tin F« * h 1 of which tiny 

hid jfrtrtakrri, f r t e d# li\ « r im e nf thnr f • tin rs 
to in Kg) \ i *n •*nitu*h, f r tl e r iv ♦ n*nt i f c ir- 
r ion «i**n, tnd f*«r tlw* law gi\ en to Miss* *. I bin 
the j r tpr iety ol tla* S-w nair **\ * till/ ( «ij tnji •* 
t.-» * mi of * the rurtr i - » *-*i i t m Ins l'b"*d 
( I. Ilk* xxii. 2<> \ fi-irth i «lp Sri tlirn till'd, 

l< » | ra< -*< of tlu mins | r» 1 1 »ni . f d, w l»ti i is, * ,\U 

ti v i. I« ^r ai* ih % <) l^rd i \ * l’*ilm 

exit ML, aill tie o*< d l-'(«IIIC 0*1 the W*nr 
V M» r t fc *efl rth cup i i»r J w« t^s i n*.t n t l — i r 
in f ht, s i\e wa»rr, in -a th# % « o.op to till * fifth 
cup, for whlt-il t**i m i » mt t *+ (*t **t II • 1 

\ iVibu cx*\>i , * i *mfm v* ( * h* /**rb f* r )** 

m |i <%/, f r hw m n / r » • r . sud 

« t »*i lirion*. Nof«<*rtl ■ «»| i*’ ms ton*s* 1 • ««h 
dron* h* i*nr I ^»il *f i *• ‘1^ nds k | Ih*«s 

w > in sill 4 n* th# i !«*• of tl r r#|Mt M ill iw i 
Mi ; Murk x \ 2u 1 iU i- 

P \M*l H \(#F In t * first )* *, \ rf < > 

li f • • * ) ill hi s • \* 4 ai mi* u J *1 |<<« * 

so • +« •*I' Mill f' id 'llfc'Hi l^t" S t I" I •* 

t the fir -* 1 i -i.jh.-I' ♦ i*f IP M - ■ * I |. « ' . % -• 

h* ll t'-^fii Inwii li.M ' II. I , ij.«» .i h'vl 

. ». 1h» «J* ,.f t - I, J*. . . - * . 


only discouragril as a r nditi n of life unfriendly 
to settled habits and iiwtitut’on#, and in t as a 
pursuit connected with agriculture. Hence, al- 
though in lat*T times the priin*i}*iil attrition of 
the Hebrews was given to agriculture, tin* t« ndiiig 
of sheep and cattle was not at any time n- * ecte 1. 

The bhej herds who move alxiut with tin* r 1 1 - ks 
from one j nM ure-r round to another, n r c nling to 
the demands of the season, tbe*t«r.ei ftl eherL*^e, 
anil the sup| ly of w ati r. are rail- d ru rna h * — t at 
i**, m t merely sht phi rd*, hut tea i h*j^ 
herds. They feed their il >cks on the * conin i io.* 
or tbe deserts and w iblerm^en, which no «ubd 
or cnltivatinj |^»] Ie have aj pr« jrlate*!. At 
tirM. no pisUiral tribe can 1 -ive any j-irticiiUr 
proj^rty in such tracts of ground in inference t * 
another trifx* ; but, in tbe end. a particular tract 
b*c4 im s appro) riated to s*uut* i tie trd e, c r » ^ t j* - i i 
ofatrile, either from long occnj •ition, cr fr t i 
digg ii,/ wells therein. Accurdin* r to t< e ideas vf 
the Kant, tiio di 'gin; of a well is *i merit* rh»us 
an act, that he w ho j* rfcrnis it acepores a j ntj^rty 
in tin* wast' -lands around. In t >• time if the 
)«.itriinh*. Palatine was but thinly |«*j In! 1\ 
the ( * majihites, and i iTm 1 many »uud t* i ts < f 
tinapf roj riatnl grounds lit f r p'lMurigr. In 
tle>* they fed their lh*k>, without i^tabbiliTiig 
any *xrlu#ive chi in* tu the Mill, until they | r o- 
ctv.Inl to dig wells, wdilcli, l»*iig considcn^l *. ah 
act i f nj pn*| rial! n. was op)««« d l*v «• me i-f tl e 
inhabit. mts (ien. x\i. 27, 2d . Aft* r tie om- 
cpn*t of (*u«aan, to * 1 o'lit« s w l«o js *■ r l 

I.irpi fl rk* and Ierls nut thnu out, under the 
c.ue of »*s jOrrd«, mtu the * w il»l< riicM*«,* i*r c«»n - 
iiions, of tin* cast a**d •»utli. where th*r» an* rlil 
and jniev |*i«tur.u«'A during tin* no i«*t *- *-»i s * f 
t vi.ir 1 Kim. x\ »i. 2^ ; xxv 1-L»: 1 ( 
xxvii. 2U-IU ; I i. Ixv. 10; J. r 1. b ' 1 1 1 • 

nomad* o rupy, so * * i \ « 1 \ . tie mh v*ti n* 
in tl e ib «#rts #«n-rv v * »r. In «*'*( m ♦ r. w k-n d<* 

(luios are ]#iri Ik« 1 with dnoi* It, x#**! i\ei\ u*\, 
ii fb l- dr . d up, tiiej |i i 1 linn i*«r l s . » t i.t, 
the mount his, i r t » tl e I at • * f r • x ♦ 1 ** , oil ■ 

w ml* r md . , v- i i th* r « o • 1 »• i r* • •• •' ’>* d 

the plain* with v%.run •*. «nd tilb I w . 
ciriir • *, ti « v* irturi*. \\ 'iUi tla^* | *i i i v 
thry strike tlir-r tint** jar l t' * ’m i i ', I' T. I * .t \ 

tli m on r*n-#l« to IU i * x t I*. N i\ *d 

tf a j»iAt**ril isin s Hti tl - *•!<• . f i Mil- 4 

n v» . I *p wmiw c> o*Uu * ► i fh 

ii) n rr, snd irs)'*l l*j *1 i » 

tl*t^*«* u*d d*mwhl* ^ if t * K * “*• 

<l41(|lit'SX r*f *IMO, or 1 itfdfchdi ► ' I * I ' l» 

ti nd*tk# *' ** , pi G*o, xxiv 17 2 XX'* ' ^ * “ 

n, In 1 j I- Lt r i» 

(if the uMittfipil tai * .i * • m) *rt* 

h •* i - ImSm I l<J msl * 1 h ^*s » ' * »*•• 

r (r~M •XXi. ^fl Kl ** XX M * O 

1 *. T% • *r - - *- o j ... 

|. alL«i I ft 1 *»* ' (i 
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Apollo (Strabo, xiv. 665 ; Plin. 1 list. Nat . v. 28 ? 
Mela, i. 15; Herod, i. 182). 

PATHROS, a name given to Egypt, particu- 
larly Upper Egypt, by the prophet Ezekiel (ch. 
xxix. 14; xxx. 14) [Egypt]. 

PATHOS (narcos), a rocky and bare island 
of the yEgean Sea, about fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, and reckoned as one of the Sporades 
(Plin. Hist. Nat . iv. 23; Strabo, x. 480). On 
account of its stern and desolate character, the 
island was used, under the Roman empire, as a 
place of banishment, which accounts for the exile 
of John thither 4 for the testimony of Jesus 1 (Rev. 
i. 9) [John]. He was here favoured with those 
visions which are contained in the Apocalypse, 
and to which the place owes its Scriptural in- 
terest. The external aspect of the island, as 
ewed from the sea, and the associations con- 


nected with it, are neatly indicated by the Scot- 
tish Deputation ( Narrative , p. 326) : — 4 We saw 
the peaks of its two prominent hills, but our 
course did not lie very near it. Still it was in- 
tensely interesting to get even a glance of that 
memorable spot where the beloved disciple saw 
the visions of God ; the spot, too, where the 
Saviour was seen, ajnd his voice heard, for the 
last time till he comes again. John’s eye often 
rested on the mountains and the islands among 
which we were passing, and on the shores and 
waves of this great sea; and often, after the vision 
was passed, these natural features of his place of 
exile would refresh his spirit, recalling to his 
mind how 6 he stood on the sand of the sea’ (Rev. 
xiii. 1), and how he had seen that 4 every island 
fled awayC^and the mountains were not found ’ 
(Rev. xvi. ^9). 



448. [Patmos.] 


On approaching the island the coast is found 
to be high, and to consist of a succession of capes, 
which form so many ports, som« of which are 
excellent. The only one in use is, however, a 
deep bay, sheltered by high mountains on every 
side but one, where it is protected by a projecting 
cape. The town attached to this port is situated 
upon a high rocky mountain, rising immediately 
from the sea ; and this, with the Scala below 
upon the shore, consisting of some shops and 
houses, forms the only inhabited site of the island. 
The best and most recent account of this island is 
that of Schubert in his Reise nach Morgenland , 
iii. 424-442. . 

Patmos is deficient of trees, but abounds in 
flowering plants and shrubs. Walnuts and other 
fruit trees are grown in the orchards; and the 
wine of Patmos is the strongest and best fla- 
voured of any in the Greek islands. Maize 
and barley are cultivated, but not in a quantity 
suflicient for the use of the inhabitants, and for 


the supply of their own vessels and others which 
often put in at the great harbour for provisions. 
The island now bears the names of Patino and 
Palmosa, and the inhabitants do not exceed 4000 
or 5000, many of whom are emigrants from the 
neighbouring continent. About half way on 
which, whereon the town is built, is shown a 
natural grotto in the rock, where St. John is 
supposed to have seen his visions, and to have 
written the Revelation. In and around it is a 
small church, connected with which is a school 
or college, where the ancient Greek literature is 
said to be well taught and understood. On 
the top of the mountain, and consequently in the 
middle of the town, is a monastery, which, from 
its situation, has a very majestic appearance. 
It was built by Alexius Comnenus, and in the 
library are a great many printed books anil 
manuscripts. The latter have been examined 
and described by Dr. Clarke and Professor Car- 
lisle. See also Turner, Journal of a Tour , iii- 
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98-101, and Schubert, Reise ins Morgenland , iii. 
424-434. 

PAVEMENT. [Gabbatha.] 

PAVILION. [Tent.] 

PAUL (ilaDAos), originally Saul (^1N£2 ? 
2av\os. asked for), was a native of Tarsus, a city 
of Cilicia (Acts xxii. 3, &c.), and was of Jewish 
descent, of the tribe of Benjamin (Phil, iii. 5). 
From his father he inherited the rights of Roman 
citizenship, which had probably been earned by 
some of his ancestry through services rendered to 
the Roman state (Lardner, Works, i. 228, ed. 
1788, 8vo; Grotius, ad Act. xxii. 28). The sup- 
position t hat he enjoyed them in virtue of being a 
native of Tarsus is not well founded ; for though 
that city had been created by Augustus an tirbs 
libera (Dion. Chrysost. ii. 36, ed. Ileiske; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. v. 27), it does not follow from this that 
all its natives enjoyed the privilege of Roman 
citizenship ; and besides, from Acts xxi. 39, com- 
pared with xxii. 24, 27, it may be inferred that, 
as the chief captain knew Paul to be a native of 
Tarsus and yet was not aware of his Roman 
citizenship, the latter of these was not necessarily 
associated with the former. From his receiving 
the name Saul it has been sujiposed that he was 
the first-born son of his parents, and that they had 
long desired and often asked for such a favour 
from God ; that he was not their only child, how- 
ever, appears from the mention made (Acts xxiii. 
16) of liis ‘sister’s son.’ Whether Andronicus, 
Junia, and Herodion, whom he terms, in the 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 7, 11 ), avyyeueis (jlov, 
were of the number of his blood relations, or only 
belonged to the same tribe with him, is a question 
on which learned men have taken different sides 
(comp. Lardner, Works, vi. 235; Estius, Comm, 
in loc .' ). 

At that time Tarsus was the rival of Athens and 
Alexandria as a place of learning and philoso- 
phical research (Strabo, xiv. 5) ; hut to what 
extent the future ‘Apostle of the Gentiles ’ enjoyed 
the advantage of its schools we have no means of 
accurately determining. Attempts have been made 
to show from his writings that he was familiar 
with Greek literature, and Dr. Bentley has not he- 
sitated to affirm that ‘ as Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, so it is manifest 
from this chapter alone (Acts xxvii.), if nothing 
else had been now extant, that St. Paul was a great 
master in all the learning of the Greeks’ ( Boyle 
Lectures , Serm. iii. sub. init.). An authority like 
that of Bentley in a question of Greek literature 
is not to be lightly set aside ; yet on referring to the 
evidence which has been furnished both by himself 
and others in support of the opinion to which he 
has lent his sanction, it will not be found, we 
think, such as to justify the strong and decided 
language lie has employed. This evidence consists, 
(1) ot a few supposed references, in the discourse 
alluded to by Dr. Bentley, to certain dogmas of 
the Greek philosophers; hut even supposing the 
A]x)stle to have had these in his eye, it will not 
follow that he must have studied the writings in 
which these dogmas were unfolded and defended, 
because he might have learned enough of them to 
guide him to such references, as by the supposition 
he makes in that discourse, from those controver- 
sial encounters with ‘the philosophers of the Epi- 
cureans and of the Stoics,’ which we are told he 
von. n. 


had in the market-place of Athens, previous to the 
delivering of his oration on the Areopagus ; (2) of 
three quotations made by him from Greek poets, 
one from the Phenomena (ver. 5) of his country- 
man Aratus (Acts xvii. 28), one from a lost play 
of Menander (1 Cor. xv. 33), and one from Epi- 
menides (Tit. i. 12), all of which, however, bear 
the general character of gnomes or proverbs, and 
might consequently find their way to the Apostle 
merely as part of the current coin of popular con- 
versation, without his having once visited the 
treasury whence they were originally drawn ; and 
(3) of certain similarities of idea and expression 
between some passages of the Apostle and some 
that are found in classic authors (Horne’s Intro- 
duction, iv. 343) ; but none of which are of such 
a nature as to necessitate the conclusion that 
the coincidence is more than purely accidental. 
It must be allowed, however, that the mere cir- 
cumstance of having spent his early years in such 
a city as Tarsus could not but exert a very power- 
ful influence on the mind of such a man as Paul, 
in the way of sharpening his faculties, refining his 
tastes, and enlarging the circle of his sympathies 
and affections. 4 If, even to the meanest citizen,’ 
as Eichhorn remarks, ‘ such a circumstance af- 
fords — unless he be by nature utterly unobservant 
— much information which otherwise he could 
not have obtained, and in consequence of this a 
certain activity of mind, how much greater may 
not its effect be supposed to have been on a great 
mind like that of Paul. To his birth and early 
residence in Tarsus may be traced the urbanity 
which the Apostle at no time laid aside, and of 
which he was frequently a perfect model, many 
insinuating turns which he gives to his epistles, 
and a more skilful use of the Greek tongue than 
a Jew born and educated in Palestine could well 
have attained’ ( Einleit . ins N. T. iii. 5). 

But whatever uncertainty may hang over the 
early studies of the Apostle in the department of 
Greek learning, there can be no doubt that, being 
the son of a Pharisee, and destined, in all proba- 
bility, from his infancy to the pursuits of a doctor 
of Jewish law, he would be carefully instructed 
from his earliest years in the elements of Rabbi- 
nical lore. It is probable also that at this time 
he acquired his skill in that handicraft trade by 
which in later years he frequently supported him- 
self (Acts xvii. 3 ; 1 Cor. iv. 12, &c.) ; for it was 
a maxim among the Jews, that ‘ he who does not 
teach his son a trade, teaches him to steal/ This 
trade is described by Luke as that of a (tktivotcoi6s , 
a word regarding the meaning of which there has 
been no small dillerence of opinion. Luther 
makes it ‘carpet-maker;’ Morns (in Act. xviii. 
3) and others, ‘maker of mats or mattresses ;’ 
Miehaclis (Einl. ins N. T. § 216) and Ilaenlein 
( Einl . ins iV. T. iii. 301), ‘ tool-maker;' Chrysos- 
tom and others, ‘worker in leather’ ( = (tkvto- 
Tufjios ') ; Hug (Inlrod. p. 505, Fosdick’s Trans.) 
and Eichhorn (Link ins jV. T. iii. 8), ‘ maker of 
tent-cloth ;’ but most critics agree with our trans- 
lators in rendering it ‘ tent-maker’ (comp. Kui- 
noel, Dindorf, Hoscnmiiller, Olshausen, in loc . ; 
Winer, Realwortcrb. Art. ‘Panins;’ Schlcusaer, 
in roc.'). 

At the proper age (supposed to he after lie was 
fourteen years old), the Apostle proceeded to 
Jerusalem, to prosecute his studies in the learning 
I of the Jews. Here he became a student under 
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Gamaliel, a distinguished teacher of the law, and 
who is supposed to be the person of that name who 
is celebrated in the writings of the Talmudists as 
one of the seven teachers to whom the title 6 Rab- 
ban ’ was given (Lightfoot, llorce Hebr. in Act. 
v. 34 ; Neander, Apostol. Zeitalter , u. s. w. s. 62 ; 
Otho, Lex. Rabbmico-Phil.s.v . ‘Rabbi 1 ). Besides 
acquaintance with the Jewish law, and a sincere 
conviction of the supreme excellence of Judaism, 
Gamaliel appears to have possessed a singularly 
calm and judicious mind, and to have exercised 
a freedom of thought as well as pursued a range 
of study very unlike what was common among 
the party to which he belonged (Acts v. 34 — 39 ; 
comp. Neander, loc. cit .). How much the in- 
structions and the example of such a teacher may 
have influenced the mind of Paul in a direction 
favourable to the course he was subsequently 
called to pursue, it is easy for us to imagine, 
though from the absence of all testimony on the 
subject it is not competent for us to affirm. 

We now approach the period in Paul's history 
wheu he becomes a prominent figure on the page 
of the sacred historian, and when, consequently, 
the facts of his life can be more confidently nar- 
rated. The points about which differences of 
opinion chiefly exist relate to the chronology of 
the events recorded concerning him. On such 
questions our limited space forbids us to enter, and 
therefore, contenting ourselves with a general re- 
ference to the article Acts of the Apostles, in 
this work, where the reader will find the dates 
assigned to each event of prominent importance in 
the Apostle's life, by Ussher, Pearson, Michaelis, 
Hug, Haenlein, Gres well, and Anger, respec- 
tively, we shall proceed to narrate briefly the 
Apostle’s history, without any attempt to ascer- 
tain the year either of his own life or of the 
Christian era when each event occurred. 

He is introduced to our notice by the sacred 
historian for the first time in connection with the 
martyrdom of Stephen, in which transaction he 
was, if not an assistant, something more than a 
mere spectator. He is described as at this time 
‘a young man’ (vtavlas) ; but this term was 
employed with so much latitude by the Greeks, 
that it is impossible from the mere use of it, to 
determine whether the party to whom it was ap- 
plied, was under thirty, or between that and forty. 
The probability is, that Paul must have reached 
the age of thirty at least ; for, otherwise, it is not 
likely that he would have shared the counsels of 
the chief priests, or been intrusted by them with 
the entire responsibility of executing their designs 
against the followers of Jesus, as we know was 
the case (Acts xxvi. 10, 12). For such a task 
he showed a painful aptitude, and discharged it 
with a zeal which spared neither age nor sex 
(Acts viii. 1-3; xxvi. 10, 11). But whilst thus, 
in his ignorance and unbelief, he was seeking to 
be ‘ injurious ’ to the cause of Christ, the great 
Author of Christianity was about to make him a 
distinguished trophy of its power, and one of the 
most devoted and successful of its advocates. 
Whilst journeying to Damascus, with a commis- 
sion from the high priest, to arrest and bring back 
as prisoners to Jerusalem the Christians who had 
escaped thither from the fury of their persecutors, 
and when he had almost completed his journey, 
he was suddenly arrested by a miraculous vision 
of Christ, who addressing him from heaven, de- 


manded the reason of his furious zeal, in the 
remarkable words, ‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me V Struck to the ground by the sudden- 
ness and overwhelming splendour of the vision, 
and able only to ask by whom it was he was thus 
addressed, he received for answer, ‘ I am Jesus of 
Nazareth whom thou persecutest ; but arise, and 
go into the city, and it shall be told thee what to 
do/ This command the confounded and now 
humble zealot immediately rose to obey, but as 
the brilliancy of the light which had shone 
around him had dazzled him to blindness, he had 
to be led into the city by his attendants. Here 
he remained for three days and nights in a state 
of deep mental conflict and dejection, tasting 
neither meat nor drink, until a person of the 
name of Ananias appeared at the command of 
Christ to relieve his distress, and to admit him 
into the Christian fraternity by baptizing him 
into the name of the Lord (Acts ix. 1-18). 

Respecting the character of this transaction 
di fie rent opinions have been entertained ; some 
regarding the whole narrative as a mere myth ; 
others maintaining that the events may be ex- 
plained on natural principles (such as a severe 
storm of thunder and lightning, by which Saul 
was blinded and terrified, and which he, ‘ accord- 
ing to the faith of the ancients, viewed as an 
omen whereby he was warned to desist from the 
persecuting design with which he had com- 
menced his journey to Damascus’ (Eichhorn, 
Einleit. iii. 12); whilst others regard the whole 
as having been a mere vision which passed before 
6 the inner consciousness ’ of Saul. Such sup- 
positions, however, are utterly irreconcilable with 
the authenticity of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
with the references to this period of his life by 
the Apostle himself in his Epistles (comp. 1 Cor. 
xv. 8 ; ix. 1 ; Gal. i. 1 ; Neander, Apostol . 
Zeitalter . s. Ill ff. ; Olshausen, on Acts ix. 
1-19; Lyttleton’s Observations on the Conver- 
sion and Apostleship of St. Paul). 

Immediately on his conversion to Christianity 
Saul seems to have gone into Arabia, where he 
remained three years (Gal. i. 11-17); and where 
he, in all probability, was chiefly occupied, by 
meditation and study, in preparing himself for 
the great work to which he had been called. 
Here also we may venture to suppose he received 
that Gospel which afterwards he preached c by 
revelation 9 from Christ (Gal. i. 12). Neander 
( l . c. s. 121) and Anger ( De Tempp. in Actis 
App. Ratione , p. 123) have endeavoured to show 
that Paul went into Arabia to preach the Gospel; 
but the reasons they adduce have little weight, 
(comp. Olshausen, on Acts ix. 20-25). 

Returning from Arabia to Damascus the Apostle 
commenced his public efforts in the service of 
Christ, by boldly advocating in the synagogues 
of the Jews the claims of Jesus to be venerated as 
the Son of God. At first astonished, the Jews 
were afterwards furiously incensed at this change 
in the opinions and conduct of Saul, and in con- 
sequence of their attempts upon his liberty and 
life, he was obliged to make his escape from 
Damascus. This he effected with difficulty by 
the aid of the Christians, some of whom let him 
down in a basket from the window of a dwell- 
ing erected upon the outer wall of the city 
(Acts ix. 21, &c. ; 2 Cor. xi. 32). After this 
he went up to Jerusalem (for the first time after 
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his conversion), where, on the testimony of Bar- 
nabas, he was acknowledged as a Christian 
brother, and admitted by the Apostles to that 
place in their fraternity which had been assigned 
to him by Christ. From Jerusalem he was soon 
driven by the hostility of the Jews ; when, after 
visiting Caesarea, he went to his native town 
Tarsus, where he abode several years (Acts ix. 
20-30). From this retreat he was summoned by 
Barnabas, who, having been appointed by the 
Apostles at Jerusalem to visit the church at 
Antioch, where accessions had been made to the 
number of the followers of Jesus from among the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews, and finding the 
need of counsel and co-operation in his work, 
went to Tarsus to procure the assistance of Saul 
(Acts xi. 22-25), After residing and labouring 
for a year in Antioch, these two distinguished 
servants of Christ were sent up to Jerusalem with 
certain contributions which had been made 
among the Christians at Antioch, on behalf of 
their brethren in Judea, who were su tiering from 
the effects of a dearth (Acts xi. 27-30). This, as 
commonly received, was the Apostle’s second 
visit to Jerusalem after his conversion. 

Having discharged this commission they re- 
turned to Antioch, accompanied by John Mark, 
the nephew of Barnabas, and were shortly after- 
wards despatched by that church, in obedience to 
an injunction from heaven, on a general mis- 
sionary tour. In the course of this tour, during 
the earlier part only of which they were accom- 
panied by Mark, in consequence cf his shrinking 
from the toils and dangers of the journey and 
returning to Jerusalem, they visited Seleucia, 
Cyprus, Perga in Pamphylia, Antioch in Pisidia, 
Iconium, Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia 
(in the former of which the tickle populace, 
though at first they had with difficulty been pre- 
vented from offering them divine honours, were 
almost immediately afterwards, at the instigation 
of the Jews, led to stone the Apostle until he was 
left for dead) ; and then they returned by way of 
Attalia, a city of Pamphylia, by sea to Antioch, 
where they rehearsed to the church all that God 
had done by them (Acts xiii.-xiv.). This formed 
the Apostle’s first great missionary tour. 

In the narrative of this journey, given by Luke, 
the historian, without assigning any reason for so 
doing, drops the name Saul and adopts that 
of Paul, in designating the Apostle. It is pro- 
bable from this, that it was during this journey 
that the Apostle's change of name actually took 
place. What led to that change we can only 
conjecture ; and of conjectures on this point there 
has been no lack. Jerome and Augustine, whom, 
among recent writers, Qlshausen follows, ascribe 
the change to the conversion of Sergius Paulus, 
whose name the Apostle assumed in commemora- 
tion of so important an event. Chrysostom, fol- 
lowed by Theophylact and Theodoret, imputes it 
to the Apostle’s determination that, as Peter had 
two names, he would not, even in this respect, 
i be behind the chiefest of the apostles.’ Nice- 
piiorus (Hist, liccles . ii. 37) thinks he received the 
name as a sort of nickname from the Homans, on 
account of his diminutive stature ; Paulus , quasi 
Pusdlus, Light foot, Ilammond, and others, sii]>- 
pose that from his birth the Apostle had the two 
names, the one in virtue of his Hebrew descent, 
the other in virtue of his Roman citizenship, and 


that he used the one among the Jews, but adopted 
the other when he came to labour chiefly among 
Gentiles. But the most probable opinion is that 
of Beza, Grotius, Doddridge, Kuinoel, &c., that 
as the Romans and Greeks were in the habit of 
softening the Hebrew names in pronunciation, 
and accommodating their form to that of the 
Latin or Greek (comp. Jason for Jesus, Silvanus 
for Silas, Pollio lor Hillel, &c.), they substituted 

Paulus for ^1X^2, and the Apostle henceforward 

adopted the substituted name as his usual desig- 
nation. 

Not long after Paul and Barnabas had returned 
to Antioch, they were deputed by the church 
there again to visit Jerusalem, to consult the 
Apostles and elders upon the question, which 
certain members of the church at Jerusalem had 
raised in that at Antioch, whether converts from 
heathenism required to be circumcised, and so 
become Jews before they could be saved? The 
Apostle on this occasion visited Jerusalem for the 
third time after his conversion ; and after the 
question had been settled by the parties in that 
city with whom the power to do so lay, he 
and his companion returned to Antioch. After 
restoring peace to the church there Paul proposed 
to Barnabas to undertake another missionary tour, 
to which the latter cordially assented; but, un- 
happily, on the very eve of their departure, a con- 
tention arose between them, in consequence of 
Barnabas being determined to take with them his 
nephew John Mark, and Paul being equally de- 
termined that one, who had on a former occasion 
ingloriously deserted them, should not again be 
employed in the work. Unable to come to an 
agreement on this point they separated, and Paul, 
accompanied by Silas, commenced his second 
missionary journey, in the course of which, after 
passing through Syria and Cilicia, he revisited 
Lystra and Derbe. At the former of these places 
he found Timothy, whom he associated with 
Silas, as the companion of his further travels, after 
he had been ordained by the Apostle and the 
presbytery of the church of which lie was a 
member (1 Tim. iv. 14). Paul then passed 
through the regions of Phrygia and Galatia, and, 
avoiding Asia strictly so called, and Bithynia, 
lie came with his companions by way of Mysia 
to Troas, on the borders of the Hellespont. Hence 
they crossed to Samothracia, and thence to 
Neapolis, and so to Philippi, whither he had 
been summoned in a vision by a man of Mace- 
donia saying, ‘ Come over and help us.’ After 
some time spent in this city they passed through 
Ain phi polis and Apollonia, cities of Macedonia, 
and came to Thessalonica, where, though they 
abode only a short time, they preached the Gospel 
with no small success. Driven from th.it city 
by the malice of the Jews, they came by night to 
Berea, another city of Macedonia, where at first 
they were favourably received by the Jews, until 
a party from Thessalonica, which had followed 
them, incited the Bureaus against, them. Paul, 
as especially obnoxious to the Jews, deemed it 
prudent to leave the place, and accordingly re- 
tired to Athens, where he determined to await 
the arrival of Silas and Timothy. Whilst resid- 
ing in this city, and observing the manners and 
religious customs of its inhabitants, his spirit was 
stirred within him, when he saw how entirely they 
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were immersed in idolatry; and unable to refrain, 
he commenced iri the synagogues of the Jews, and 
in the market-place, to hold discussions with all 
whom he encountered. This led to his being 
taken to the Areopagus, where, surrounded by 
perhaps the shrewdest, most polished, most acute, 
most witty, and most scornful assemblage that 
ever surrounded a preacher of Christianity, he, 
with exquisite tact and ability, exposed the folly 
of their superstitions, and unfolded the character 
and claims of the living and true God. For the 
purpose of more effectually arresting the attention 
of his audience, he commenced by referring to an 
altar in their city, on which he had read the 
inscription ayrcoarcp 0e£, to an unknown God; 
and, applying this to Jehovah, he proposed to 
declare to them that Deity, whom thus, without 
knowing him (chyrootWes), they were worshipping. 
Considerable difficulty has been found by many 
interpreters to reconcile this with the fact, that no 
mention is made by the classic authors of any 
altar in Athens bearing this inscription, whilst we 
are informed by Pausanias {Attic, i. 4 ; Eliac . 

v. 14) and Philostratus ( Vit. Apollonii Tyan 

vi. 3), that there were several altars inscribed 
ayvdxTTOLS 0eoTs, in the plural ; and different 
suppositions have been made to account for the 
Apostle’s language (Kuinoel, in Act, xvii. 23). 
But why should we not receive the Apostle’s own 
testimony on this subject, as reported by the in- 
spired historian? It is certain that no one is in 
circumstances to affirm that no altar existed 
iju Athens bearing such an inscription at the 
time Paul visited that city ; and when, there- 
fore, Paul, publicly addressing the Athenians, 
says he saw such an altar, why should we hesi- 
tate for a moment to take his words for what they 
literally mean? Besides, there is nothing in 
what Pausanias and Philostratus affirm that 
appears incompatible with Paul’s assertion. It 
is to be observed that neither of them says there 
were altars, on each of ivhich the inscription was 
in the plural number, but only there were ( altars 
of gods called unknown ’ (/3a )(jlo\ 6e cov ovojua - 
^ofiivoiv b.yvoxT'Tuv ) ; so that for aught that 
appears to the contrary, each altar might bear 
the inscription which Paul says he saw upon one. 

On being rejoined by Timothy (1 Thess. iii. 1), 
and perhaps also by Silas (comp. GreswelPs 
Dissertations , ii. pp. 31, 32), the Apostle sent 
them both back to Macedonia, and went alone to 
visit Corinth, whither they soon after followed 
him (Acts xviii. 5). Here he abode for a year and 
a half preaching the Gospel, and supporting him- 
self by his trade as a tent-maker, in which he was 
joined by a converted Jew of the name of Aquila, 
who, with his wife Priscilla, had been expelled 
from Rome by an edict of the emperor, forbidding 
Jews to remain in that city. Driven from 
Corinth by the enmity of the Jews, he, along with 
Aquila and Priscilla, betook himself to Ephesus, 
whence, after a residence of only a few days, he 
went up to Jerusalem, being commanded by God 
to visit that city, at the time of the approaching 
passover. His visit on this occasion — th e fourth 
since his conversion — was very brief ; and at the 
close of it he went down to Antioch, thereby com- 
pleting his second great apostolic tour. 

At Antioch he abode for some time, and then, 
accompanied, as is supposed, by Titus, he com- 
menced another extensive tour, in the course of 


which, after passing through Phrygia and Ga- 
latia, he visited Ephesus. The importance of 
this city, in relation to the region of Hither Asia, 
determined him to remain in it for a considerable 
time ; and he accordingly continued preaching 
the Gospel there for three years, with occasional 
brief periods of absence, for the purpose of visiting 
places in the vicinity. With such success were 
his efforts crowned, that the gains of those who 
were interested in supporting the worship of 
Diana, the tutelar goddess of the city, began to be 
seriously affected ; and at the instigation of one of 
these, by name Demetrius, a silversmith, who had 
enjoyed a lucrative traffic by the manufacture of 
what appear to have been miniature representa- 
tions of the famous temple of Diana (vaovs apyv- 
povs *ApT€fLiidos, comp. Kuinoel, in Act, xix. 24 ; 
Neander, Apost, Zeit. s. 350), a popular tumult 
was excited against the Apostle, from the fury of 
which he was with difficulty rescued by the 
sagacity and tact of the town-clerk, aided by 
others of the chief men of the place, who appear 
to have been friendly towards Paul. By this 
occurrence the Apostle’s removal from Ephesus, 
on which, however, he had already determined 
(Acts xix. 21), was in all probability expedited; 
and, accordingly, he very soon after the tumult 
went by way of Troas to Philippi, where he 
appears to have resided some time, and from 
which, as his head* quarters, he made extensive 
excursions into the surrounding districts, pene- 
trating even to Illy ri cum, on the eastern shore of 
the Adriatic (Rom. xv. 19). From Philippi he 
went to Corinth, where he resided three months, 
and then returned to Philippi, having been frus- 
trated in his design of proceeding through Syria 
to Jerusalem by the malice of the Jews. Sailing 
from Philippi, he came to Troas, where he abode 
seven days ; thence he journeyed on foot to Assos ; 
thence he proceeded by sea to Miletus, where he 
had an affecting interview with the elders of the 
church at Ephesus (Acts xx. 17, ff.) ; thence he 
sailed for Syria, and, after visiting several inter- 
mediate ports, landed at Tyre ; and thence, after 
a residence of seven days, he travelled by way of 
Ptolemais and Caesarea to Jerusalem. This con- 
stituted his fifth visit to that city affer his con- 
version. 

On his arrival at Jerusalem he had the morti- 
fication to find that, whilst the malice of his 
enemies the Jews was unabated, the minds of 
many of his brother Christians were alienated 
from him on account of what they deemed his too 
lax and liberal notions of the obligations of the 
Mosaic ritual. To obviate these feelings on their 
part, he, at the suggestion of the Apostle James, 
joined himself to four persons who had taken on 
them the vows of a Nazarite, and engaged to pay 
the cost of the sacrifices by which the Mosaic 
ritual required that such should be absolved 
from their vows. With what success this some- 
what questionable act of the Apostle was attended, 
as respects the minds of his brethren, we are not 
informed, but it had no effect whatever in se- 
curing for him any mitigation of the hatred with 
which he was regarded by the unconverted Jews; 
on the contrary, his appearance in the temple so 
much exasperated them, that, before his vow was 
accomplished, they seized him, and would have 
put him to death had not Lysias, the commander 
of the Roman cohort in the adjoining citadel, 
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brought soldiers to his rescue. Under the protec- 
tion of Lysias, the Apostle addressed the angry 
mob, setting forth the main circumstances of his 
life, and especially his conversion to Christianity, 
and his appointment to preach the Gospel to the 
Gentiles. Up to this point they heard him pa- 
tiently ; but no sooner had he insinuated that the 
Gentiles were viewed by him as placed on a par 
with the Jews, than all their feelings of national 
bigotry burst forth in a tempest of execration and 
fury against the Apostle. Lysias, ignorant of what 
Paul had been saying, from his having addressed 
the people in Hebrew, and suspecting from these 
vehement demonstrations of the detestation in 
which he was held by the Jews that something 
flagrantly vicious must have been committed by 
him, gave orders that he should be examined, and 
forced by scourging to confess his crime. From 
this indignity Paul delivered himself by asserting 
his privileges as a Roman citizen, whom it was 
not lawful to bind or scourge. Next day, in the 
presence of the Sanhedrim, he entered into a de- 
fence of his conduct, in the course of which, 
having avowed himself a believer in the doctrine 
of a bodily resurrection, lie awakened so fierce a 
controversy on this point between the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees in the council, that Lysias, 
fearing he might be torn to pieces among them, 
gave orders to remove him into the fort. From a 
conspiracy into which above forty of the Jews had 
entered to assassinate him he was delivered by the 
timely interposition of his nephew, who, having 
acquired intelligence of the plot, intimated it first 
to Paul, and then to Lysias. Alarmed at the 
serious appearance which the matter was assuming, 
J^ysias determined to send Paul to Caesarea, wliere 
Felix the procurator was residing, and to leave 
the affair to his decision. At Caesarea Paul and 
his accusers were heard by Felix ; but though the 
Apostle’s defence was unanswerable, the procu- 
rator, fearful of giving the Jews offence, declined 
pronouncing any decision, and still retained Paul 
in bonds. Some time after he was again sum- 
moned to appear before Felix, who, along with his 
wife Drusilla, expressed a desire to hear him 4 con- 
cerning the faith in Christ;’ and on this occasion 
the faithful and fearless Apostle discoursed so 
pointedly on certain branches of good morals, in 
which the parties he was addressing were noto- 
riously deficient, that Felix trembled, and hastily 
sent him from his presence. Shortly after this 
Felix was succeeded in his government by Porcius 
Festus, before whom the Jews again brought their 
charges against Paul ; and who, when the cause 
came to be heard, showed so much of a disposition 
to favour the Jews, that the Apostle felt himself 
constrained to appeal to Ca»sar. To gratify King 
Agrippa and his wife Bernice, who had come to 
Cuisarea to visit Festns, and whose curiosity was 
excited by what they had heard of Paul, he was 
again called before the governor and 4 permitted 
to speak for himself.’ On this occasion he reca- 
pitulated the leading points of his history, and 
gave such an account of his views and designs, 
that a deep impression was made on the mind of 
Agrippa favourable to Christianity and to the 
Apostle; so much so that, hut for his having ap- 
pealed to Caesar, it is probable he would have 
been set at liberty. Ilis cause, however, having 
by that appeal been placed in the hands of the 
emperor, it was necessary that he should go to 


Rome, and thither accordingly Festus sent him. 
His voyage was long and disastrous. Leaving 
Caesarea when the season was already considerably 
advanced, they coasted along Syria ns far as Sidon, 
and then crossed to Myra, a port of Lycia ; thence 
they sailed slowly to Cnidus ; and thence, in con- 
sequence of unfavourable winds, they struck across 
to Crete, and with difficulty reached a port on the 
southern part of that island called 1 The Fair 
Haven,’ near the town of Lasea. There Paul 
urged the centurion, under whose charge he and 
his fellow- prisoners had been placed, to winter ; 
but the place not being very suitable for this pur- 
pose, and the weather promising favourably, this 
advice was not followed, and they again set sail, 
intending to reach Phoenice, a port in the same 
island, and there to winter. Scarcely had they 
set sail, however, when a tempest arose, at the 
mercy of which they were driven for fourteen 
days in a westerly direction, until the} were cast 
upon the coast of Malta, where they suffered ship- 
wreck, but without any loss of life. Hospitably 
received by the natives, they abode there three 
months, during which time Paul had a favourable 
opportunity of preaching the Gospel, and of show- 
ing the power with which he was endued for the 
authentication of his message by performing many 
miracles for the advantage of the people. On the 
approach of spring they availed themselves of a 
ship of Alexandria which had wintered in the 
island, and set sail for Syracuse, where they re- 
mained three days ; thence they crossed to Rhe- 
gium, in Italy; and thence toPuteoli, from which 
place Paul and his companions journeyed to 
Rome. Here he was delivered by the centurion 
to the captain of the guard, who permitted him 
to dwell in his own hired house under the sur- 
veillance of a soldier. And thus he continued for 
two years, ‘receiving all that came to him, preach- 
ing the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all 
confidence, no man forbidding him ' (Acts xxi. 17 ; 
xxviii. 31). 

At this point the evangelist abruptly closes his 
narrative, leaving us to glean our information 
regarding the subsequent history of the Apostle 
from less certain sources. Tradition stedfastly 
affirms that he suffered martyrdom at Rome, and 
that the manner of his death was bv beheading 
(Tillemont, Me moires, i. p. 324) ; but whether 
this took place at the close of the imprisonment 
mentioned by Luke, or after a second imprison- 
ment incurred subsequent to an intervening period 
of freedom and active exertion in the cause of 
Christianity, has been much discussed by modern 
writers. The latter hypothesis rests chiefly on 
some statements in Paul's second Epistle to 
Timothy, which it is deemed impossible to recon- 
cile with the former hypothesis. The consideration 
of these belongs properly to the literary history of 
that Epistle [Second Epistuk to Timothy], 
and we shall not therefore (‘liter upon them here. 
Suffice it to remark that, though the whole sub- 
ject is involved in much obscurity, the prepon- 
derance of evidence seems to be in favour of the 
supposition of a second imprisonment of the 
Apostle. The testimonies of some of the later 
fathers in support of this supposition cannot, how- 
ever, be allowed much weight, for they all rest 
upon Eusebius, and he rests upon a mere ‘rumour’ 
(his words are AtJyos JZcclcs. ii. 22), 
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and upon the Apostle’s expressions in the second 
Epistle to Timothy. More weight is due to the 
testimony of Clemens Rom an us, because of his 
proximity in time to the Apostle, and of his resi- 
dence at Rome ; but all the information he fur- 
nishes bearing on this question is that Paul, 
c after having proclaimed the Gospel both in the 
east and in the west and taught righteous- 

ness to the whole world, and having come to the 
boundary of the west ( reppa rrjs Sue reevs), and 
having testified before the rulers (or having suffered 
martyrdom by order of the rulers, paprvprjcras 
h rl r&v rjyoupeuco y), thus left the world and went 
to the holy place' (Ep. i. ad Cor. c. 5). By 6 the 
boundary of the west’ it is affirmed, on the part 
of the advocates of a second imprisonment of the 
Apostle, that Clement means Spain, or perhaps 
the extreme west part of Spain ; and as Paul 
never visited this during the portion of his life of 
which we have record in the New Testament, it 
is inferred that he must have done so at a subse- 
quent period after being liberated from imprison- 
ment. But this is not very cogent reasoning ; for 
it is still open to question whether by rb reppa 
rrjs 5u<reo )s Clement really intended to designate 
Spain. We may give up at once the opinion of 
Hemsen, that the place referred to is Illyrieum, 
as fanciful and untenable ; nor do we feel in- 
clined to contend strenuously for Rome as the 
place intended, though this is not altogether im- 
probable ; but it is not so easy to get over the 
suggestion that Clement means nothing more by 
the phrase than simply the western part of the 
Roman empire, without intending to specify any 
one place in particular. It is to be observed that 
his language is, through the whole sentence, vague 
and exaggerated, as when, for instance, he affirms, 
that Paul 4 had taught righteousness to the whole 
world and, in such a case, it is attributing too 
much to his assertion to insist upon understanding 
it of some definite locality. Besides, the use of 

6oov by Clement would seem to intimate that he 
was himself residing at the place or in the region 
which was present to his mind while writing as 
the terminus ad quem of the Apostle’s journey- 
ings ; and. moreover, if by the succeeding clause 
we understand him as alluding to Paul’s having 
su tiered martyrdom by order of the emperor 
(which is the rendering usually given by those who 
adduce the passage as favouring the hypothesis of 
a second imprisonment), does it not appear to 
follow that the repfia rrjs dverews was the place 
where that occurred? Both these suggestions are 
in favour of Rome, or of the West generally, as 
the place referred to by Clement ; and adopting 
this interpretation of his words, the inferential 
evidence they have been supposed to yield in 
favour of the hypothesis that the Apostle enjoyed 
a period of labour, and su tiered a second impri- 
sonment subsequent to that mentioned by Luke, 
is of course destroyed. 

If, on the evidence furnished by the allusions 
in the Second Epistle to Timothy, we adopt the 
supposition above stated, it will follow that Paul, 
during the interval between his first and second 
imprisonments, undertook an extensive apostolic 
tour, in the course of which he visited his former 
scenes of labour in Asia and Greece, and perhaps 
also fulfilled his purpose of going into Spain (Rom. 
xv. 21-28). He probably also visited Crete and 
Dalmatia (comp. Greswell, vol. ii. pp. 78-100). 


In the apostle's own writings one or two inci- 
dents of his life are alluded to of which no notice 
has been taken in the preceding sketch of his 
history, in consequence of the obscurity in which 
they are involved, in some cases as to the time 
when they occurred, and in others as to the nature 
of the event itself. These are his visit to Jerusalem, 
mentioned Gal. ii. 1 ; his rapture into the third 
heavens (2 Cor. xii. 1-4) ; the thorn in the fiesh 
with which he was afflicted after that event 
(ver. 7); and his fighting with wild beasts at 
Ephesus, mentioned in 1 Cor. xv. 32. As to the 
first of these it does not readily synchronize with 
any visit of the apostle to Jerusalem noticed 
by Luke. That it was anterior to the visit men- 
tioned in Acts xv. is evidenced by the entire dis- 
crepancy of the two narratives (comp. Tate’s 
Continuous History of St. Paul , p. 141); and 
that it was the same as the visit mentioned in 
Actsxi. 30, is rendered doubtful by the circum- 
stance that on the occasion referred to by the 
apostle, Titus accompanied him and Barnabas to 
Jerusalem, whereas it would appear from the nar- 
rative of Luke as if Paul and Barnabas were 
without any companion when they went up with 
the alms for the poor saints (comp. Acts xi. 30, 
and xii. 25). We are strongly inclined, there- 
fore, to suppose that during the interval which 
elapsed between what are commonly reckoned as 
the apostle’s second and third visits to Jerusalem 
(an interval of about five years), a short visit was 
paid by him and Barnabas., along with Titus, of 
a private nature, and probably with a view of 
consulting the apostles resident at Jerusalem, as 
to the proper treatment of Gentile converts (Gal. 
ii. 2-10). 

As respects the rapture into the third heavens, 
one thing appears very certain, viz., that those are 
mistaken who attempt to identify this with the 
vision on the road to Damascus which led to the 
apostle's conversion. The design, character, and 
consequences of the one are so different from those 
of the other, that it is surprising any should have 
imagined the two events were the same (Neander, 
Apostol. Zeitalter , i. 115). It is not improbable 
that the drrraaia of which Paul writes to the Corin- 
thians was the same as the eKcrraais referred to by 
him in the recapitulation of the events of his life 
in his address to the Jews as recorded in Acts xxii. 
17. When in an ecstasy or trance an individual 
might be well described as dpirayeis, for all out- 
ward perception was suspended, and the whole 
mind was wrapt in contemplation of the objects 
presented in the vision. The date, moreover, 
which the apostle assigns to the event, mentioned 
in the Epistle to the Corinthians, agrees very 
closely with that of the event mentioned in the 
Acts. The latter, Paul says, occurred when he 
was in Jerusalem for the first time after his con- 
version : the former, he says, took place c about 
fourteen years’ before the time of his writing the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians. Now, ac- 
cording to almost all the chronologers, a space of 
fourteen years intervened between the apostle's 
first visit to Jerusalem and his writing that 
epistle; so that it is highly probable that the 
vision referred to in the two narratives is the same. 

What c the thorn in the flesh' was with which 
the apostle was visited after his vision, has proved 
indeed a qiuestio vexata to interpreters (Cf. Poli 
Synops . Crit. in /oc.). The conclusion to which 
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Neander has come on this subject appears to 11 s 
much the most judicious. 4 We must regard it 
as something entirely personal, affecting him not 
as an apostle, but as Paul ; though, in the absence 
of any information as to its characteristics, it 
would be foolish to decide more precisely what 
it was’ (Apostol. Zeit. i. 228). 

Respecting the apostle's fighting with wild 
beasts at Ephesus, the question is whether this 
should be understood literally of an actual expo- 
sure in the theatre to the assault of savage beasts, 
or figuratively of dangers to which he was exposed 
from the attacks of savage men. It is no objec- 
tion to the literal interpretation that Luke has not 
noticed any such event in his narrative ; for from 
Rom. xvi, 4, we find that the apostle must have 
encountered many deadly perils at Ephesus of 
which no notice is taken by Luke. As little 
force is there in the objection that Paul, as a 
Roman citizen, could not legally be subjected to 
such a punishment; for however his privileges in 
this respect may have availed him on some occa- 
sions, we know that they did not on all, else he 
would not have endured the indignity of being 
scourged, as he was at Philippi (Acts xvi. 23), 
and, according to his own testimony, often besides 
(2 Cor. xi. 24, 25). Tradition is in favour of the 
literal interpretation (Nicephori Hist. Ecclcs . 
ii. 6. 25) ; and no exegesis of the whole clause 
seems better than that of Theodoret : Kara dvOpd)- 
7 nvov XoyKrybp OrjpLcoi/ iyevofirjv fiopa, aWa irapa- 
iccoOrjv ; for it is far from improbable that 
the furious mob might have raised the cry 4 Ad 
leones ’ against the apostle, and that some unex- 
pected interposition had saved him from the fear- 
ful doom. To interpret this statement of his treat- 
ment at the hands of Demetrius, is absurdly to 
make him refer to an event which at the time he 
was writing had not occurred. 

On the writings of the apostle Paul, see the 
articles in this work under the titles of his dif- 
ferent epistles. 

Pearson, Annales Paulini , 4 to. Lond. 1688, 
translated by J. M. Williams, 12mo. Cambridge, 
1 826 ; J. Lange, Comment . I list. Ilcrmeneut . 
de Vitact Epistolis Ap. Pauli , 4to. Halre, 1718; 
Macknight, Translation of the Apostolical Epis- 
tles, vol. vi. 8vo., vol. iv. 4to. ; Lardner, Works, 
vol. vi. 8vo., vol. iii. 4to; More, Essay on St. 
Paul , 2 vols. ; 'fate, Continuous History of St. 
Paul (prefixed fo a new edition of Paley’s llorce 
Paulines), 8vo. Lond. 1810; Schrader, Her Ap* 
Paulus , 3 th. 8 vo. Leip. 1830 ; Hemsen, Her 
Ap.Paulus,§vo.G6tt. 1830; Tholuck, Vcrmischte 
Schriften , bd. ii. (translated in the Edinburgh 
Biblical Cabinet , vol. xxviii.). — W. L. A. 

PE ACOCK. It is a question, perhaps, more 
of geographical and historical than of Biblical 
interest to decide whether thukyim (1 Kings 

x. 22) and thukyim (2 Chron. ix. 21) 

denote peacocks strictly so called, or some other 
species of animal or bird ; for on the solution of 
the question in the affirmative depends the real 
direction of Solomon’s fleet; that, is, whether, 
after parsing the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, it 
proceeded along the east coast of Africa towards 
Sofala, or whether it turned eastward, ranging 
along the Arabian and Persian shores to the 
Peninsula of India, and perhaps went onwards to 
Ceylon, and penetrated to the great Australian, 
or even to the Spice Islands, Bochart, unable to 


discover a Hebrew root in Thukyim , rather 
arbitrarily proposes a transposition of letters by 
which he converts the word into Cuthyim , de- 
noting, as he supposes, the country of the Cuthei , 
which, in an extended sense, is applied, in con- 
formity with various writers of antiquity, to Media 
and Persia; and Greek authorities are cited to 
show that peacocks abounded in Babylonia, &c. 
This mode of proceeding to determine the species 
and the native country of the bird is altogether 
inadmissible, since Greek writers speak of Persian 
peacocks at a much later period than the age of 
Solomon ; and it is well known that they were suc- 
cessively carried westward till they passed from 
the Greek islands into Europe, and that, as Juno's 
birds, the Romans gradually spread them to Gaul 
and Spain, where, however, they were not common 
until after the tenth century. But even if pea- 
cocks had been numerous in Media and northern 
Persia at the time in question, how were they to 
be furnished to a fleet which was navigating 
the Indian Ocean, many degrees to the south of 
the colder region of High Asia? and as for 
the land of the Cuthei, or of Cush, when it 
serves their purpose, writers remove it to Africa 
along with the migrations of the Cushites. The 
Thukyim have been presumed to derive their ap- 
pellation from an exotic word implying 4 tufted’ 
or 4 crested,’ which, though true of the peacock, is 
not so obvious a character as that afforded by its 
splendid tail ; and therefore a crested parrot has 
been supposed to be meant. Parrots, though many 
species are indigenous in Africa, do not appear 
on the monuments of Egypt; they were un- 
known till the time of Alexander, and then both 
Greeks and Romans were acquainted only with 
species from Ceylon, destitute of crests, such as 
Psittacus Alexandria and the Romans for a long 
time received these only by way of Alexandria, 
though in the time of Pliny others became 
known. Again, the pheasant has been proposed 
as the bird intended ; but Phas. Colchicus, 
the only species known in antiquity, is likewise 
without a prominent crest, and is a bird of 
the colder regions of the central range of Asiatic 
mountains. Following a line of latitude, it gra- 
dually reached westward to High Armenia and 
Colchis, whence it was first brought to Europe by 
Greek merchants, who frequented the early empo- 
rium on the Phasis. The centre of existence of 
the genus, rich in splendid species, is in the woody 
region beneath the snowy peaks of the Himalayas, 
reaching also eastward to northern China, where 
the common pheasant is abundant; but not, we 
believe, any where naturally in a low latitude. 
Thus it appears that pheasants were not the birds 
intended by the Hebrew 'Thukyim, although all 
versions and comments agree that after the Ccbi, 
or apes (probably Ccrcopithccus Entcllus, one of 
the sacred species of India), some kind of remark- 
able bird is meant; and none are more obviously 
entitled to the application of the name than the 
peacock, since it is abundant in the jungles of 
India, and would be met with, both wild and do- 
mesticated, by navigators to the coasts from Gam- 
boge to Ceylon, and would better than any of the 
others bear a long sea voyage in the crowded ships 
of antiquity. Moreover, we find it still deno- 
minated Togci in the Matabaric dialects of the 
country, which may be the source of Thuki, as 
well as of the Arabic Tawas , and Armenian Tatis . 
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With regard to the objection, that the long ocel- 
lated feathers of the rump, and not those of the 
tail, as is commonly believed, are the most con- 
spicuous object offered by this bird, it may be an- 
swered, that if the name Togei be the original, it 
may not refer to a tuft, or may express both the 
erectile feathers on the head of a bird and those 
about the rump or the tail ; and that those of the 
peacock have at all times been sought to form arti- 
ficial crests for human ornaments. One other 
point remains to be considered; namely, whether 
the fleet went to the East, or proceeded southward 
along the African shore? No doubt, had the Phoe- 
nician trade guided the Hebrews in the last men- 
tioned direction, gold and apes might have been 
obtained on the east coast of Africa, and even some 
kinds of spices in the ports of Abyssinia ; for all 
that region, as far as the Strait of Madagascar, was 
at that early period in a state of comparative afflu- 
ence and civilization. But in that case a great 
part of the commercial produce would have been 
obtained within the borders of the Red Sea, and 
beyond the Straits ; the distance to be traversed, 
therefore, being but partially affected by the mon- 
soons, never could have required a period of three 
years for its accomplishment ; and a prolonged 
voyage round the Cape to the Guinea and Gold 
Coast is an assumption so wild, that it does not 
merit serious consideration ; but intending to pro- 
ceed to India, the fleet had to reach the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb in time to take advantage of the 
western monsoon ; be in port, perhaps at or near 
Bombay, before the change ; and after the storms 
accompanying the change, it had to proceed during 
the eastern monsoon under the lee of the land to 
Coodramalli, or the port of Palesimundus in Ta- 
probana, on the east coast of Ceylon ; thence to the 
Coromandel shore, perhaps to the site of the present 
ruins of Mahabalipuram ; while the return voyage 
would again occupy one year and a half. The ports 
of India and Ceylon could furnish gold, precious 
stones, eastern spices, and even Chinese wares ; 
for the last fact is fully established by disco- 
veries in very ancient Egyptian tombs. Silks, 
which are first mentioned in Proverbs xxxi. 22, 
could not have come from Africa, and many 
articles of advanced and refined social life, not 
the produce of Egypt, could alone have been 
derived from India [Ophir]. 

Though in this short abstract of the arguments 
respecting the direction of Solomons fleet, there 
may be errors, none, we believe, are of sufficient 
weight to impugn the general conclusion, which 
supports the usual rendering of Thukyim by 
‘ peacocks although the increase of species in 
the west does not appear to have been remarkable 
till some ages after the reign of the great Hebrew 
monarch, when the bird was dedicated to Juuo, and 
reared at first in her temple at Samos. There are 
only two species of true peacocks, viz., that under 
consideration, which is the Pavo cristatus of Linn.; 
and another, Pavo Muticus , more recently dis- 
covered, which differs in some particulars, and ori- 
ginally belongs to Japan and China. Peacocks bear 
the cold of the Himalayas : they run with great 
swiftness, and where they are, serpents do not 
abound, as they devour the young with great 
avidity, and, it is said, attack with spirit even the 
Cobra di Capello when grown to considerable size, 
arresting its progress and confusing it by the ra- 
pidity and variety of their evolutions around it, 


till exhausted with fatigue it is struck on the head 
and dispatched. 

A detailed description of a species so well 
known, we deem superfluous. — C. H. S. 

PEARLS. It is doubtful that pearls are men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. The word ^33, 
gabish , rendered ‘ pearl’ in Job xxviii. 18, ap- 
pears to mean crystal ; and the word D'O'OD, 
peninim , which our version translates by ‘ rubies,’ 
is now supposed to mean coral [Coral]. But in 
the New Testament the pearls (gapyaplrris) are 
repeatedly mentioned. In Matt. xiii. 45, 46, a 
merchant (travelling jeweller) seeking goodly 
pearls , finds one pearl of great price, and to be 
able to purchase it, sells all that he has — all the 
jewels he had previously secured. In 1 Tim. ii. 
9, and Rev. xvii. 4, pearls are mentioned as the 
ornaments of females; in Rev. xviii. 12-16, 
among costly merchandize ; and Rev. xxi. 12, 
the twelve gates of the heavenly Jerusalem are 
‘twelve pearls.’ These intimations seem to in- 
dicate that pearls were in more common use 
among the Jews after than before the captivity, 
while they evince the estimation in which they 
were in later times held (Plin. Hist. Nat. ix. 54 ; 
xii. 41 ; iElian, Anim. x. 13 ; comp. Ritter, 
Erdkunde , ii. 161). The island of Tylos (Bah- 
rein) was especially renowned for its fishery of 
pearls (Plin. vi. 32; comp. Strabo, xvi. p. 767 ; 
Athen. iii. 93); the Indian ocean was also known 
to produce pearls (Arrian, Indica , p. 194 ; Plin. 
ix. 54; xxxiv. 48 ; Strabo, xv. p. 717). Heeren 
feels assured that this indication must be under- 
stood to refer to the strait between Taprobana, or 
Ceylon, and the southernmost point of the main- 
land of India, Cape Comorin, whence Europeans, 
even at present, derive their principal supplies of 
these costly natural productions. This writer 
adds, ‘ Pearls have at all times been esteemed one 
of the most valuable commodities of the East. 
Their modest splendour and simple beauty appear 
to have captivated the Orientals, even more than 
the dazzling brilliancy of the diamond, and have 
made them at all times the favourite ornament 
of despotic princes. In the West, the passion for 
this elegant luxury was at its height about the 
period of the extinction of Roman freedom, and 
they were valued in Rome and Alexandria as 
highly as precious stones. In Asia this taste was 
of more ancient date, and may be traced to a 
period anterior to the Persian dynasty ; nor has it 
ever declined. A string of pearls of the largest 
size is an indispensable part of the decorations of 
an Eastern monarch. It was thus that Tippoo 
was adorned when he fell before the gates of his 
capital ; and it is thus that the present ruler of 
the Persians is usually decorated ( Ideen , i. 2. 
224). 

PEGANON ( [ivyiyavov ). The word rue occurs 
only in Luke xi. 42. ‘ But woe unto you, Phari- 
sees ! for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner of 
herbs, and pass over judgment,’ & c. In the pa- 
rallel passage, Matt, xxiii. 23, dill (&pr)0op) 9 trans- 
lated anise in the English Version, is mentioned 
instead of rue. Both dill and rue were cultivated 
in 'the gardens of Eastern countries in ancient 
times as they are at the present day. Dioscorides 
describes two kinds, irriyavop opeiviv , Ruta mon- 
tana, and irriyavov kt)tt€vt6p 9 Ruta hortensis, 

* Ex hortensi autem esui magisidonea, quae juxta 
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ficos provenit.’ These are considered by botanists 
to be distinct species, and are called respectively, 
the first, Ruta montana , which is common in the 
sou tli of Europe and the north of Africa ; the other 
is usually called Ruta graveolens , and by some 
R. hortensis, which is found in the south of 
Europe, and is the kind commonly cultivated in 
gardens. Rue was highly esteemed as a medi- 
cine, even as early as the time of Hippocrates. 
Pliny says, ‘Rue is an herbe as medicinablc as 
the best. That of the garden hath a broader leafe, 
and brauncheth more than the wild, which is 
more hottc, vehement, and rigorous in all opera- 
tions ; also that is it sowed usually in Februarie, 
when the western wind, Favonius, bloweth. 
Certes we find, that in old time rue was in some 
great account, and especiall reckoning above 
other liearbs : for I read in auncient histories, That 
Cornelius Cethegus, at what time as he was chosen 
Consull with Quintius Flaminius, presently 
upon the said election, gave a largesse to the 
people of new wine, aromatized with rue. The 
fig-tree and rue are in a great league and amitie, 
insomuch as this herb, sow and set it where you 
will, in no place prospered) better than under that 
tree ; for planted it may he of a slip in spring’ 
(Holland’s Pliny, xix. c. viii.). That it was em- 
ployed as an ingredient in diet, and as a condi- 
ment, is abundantly evident from Apicius, as 
noticed by Celsius, and is not more extraordinary 
than the fondness of some Eastern nations were 
of assafoetida as a seasoning to food. That one 
kind was cultivated by the Israelites, is evident 
from its being mentioned as one of the articles of 
which the Pharisees paid their tithes, though they 
neglected the weightier matters of the law. Ro- 
senmiiller states that in the Talmud ( Tract She - 
biitJi, cap. ix., § 1) the rue is indeed mentioned 
amongst kitchen herbs ( asparagus portulacce et 
coriandro ) ; but, at the same time, it is there ex- 
pressly stated, that it is tithe free, it being one of 
those herbs which are not cultivated in gardens, 
according to the general rule established in the 
Talmud.’ Celsius long previously observed with 
reference to this fact : 6 Cum autem dicunt ibi- 
dem, rutam a decimatione immunem esse, osten- 
dunt, quantum recesserint a consuetudine ma- 
jorum, quos decimas ex ruta separasse, ipsum 
aflirmat os veritatis’ ( Ilierobot . ii. p. 253). — 

J. F. 11. 

PEKAII open-eyed ; Sept. 4>afcee), the 

oflicer who slew Pekahiah and mounted the throne 
in his stead (n.c. 758), becoming the eighteenth 
king of Israel. He reigned twenty years. Towards 
the close of his life (but not before the seventeenth 
year of his reign) he entered into a league with 
Rezin, king of Damascene-Syria, against Judah ; 
and the success which attended their operations 
induced Ahaz to tender to Tiglath-pileser, king of 
Assyria, his homage and tribute, as the price of his 
aid and protection. The result was that the kings 
of Syria and Israel were soon obliged to abandon 
their designs against Judah in order to attend to 
their own dominions, of which considerable parts 
were seized and retained by the Assyrians. Israel 
lost all the territory east of the Jordan, and the two 
and a half tribes which inhabited it were sent into 
exile. These disasters seem to have created such 
popular discontent as to give the sanction of public 
opinion (o the conspiracy headed by Hoshea, in 


which the king lost his life (2 Kings xv. 25, sq. ; 
xvi. 5, sq. ; Isa. vii. ; viii. 1-9; xvii. 1-1 i). 

PEKAHIAH (rvn|2?, Jehovah has opened his 
eyes ; Sept. ^aKeaias, 4>a/cei'as), son and successor 
of Menahem, king of Israel, who began to reign 
in b.c. 760. He patronized and supported the 
idolatry of the golden calves ; and after an un- 
distinguished reign of two years, Pekah, one of his 
generals, conspired against him, and with the aid 
of A rgob and Arish, and fifty Gileadites, slew him 
in the haram of his own palace (2 Kings xv. 
22-25). 

PELEG, son of Eber, and fourth in descent 
from Shem. His name, means division , and is 

said to have been given him 6 because in his days 
the earth was divided ’ (Gen. x. 25 ; xi. 16) ; con- 
cerning which see Nations, Dispersion of. 

PELICAN. kaath ; Syriac, kaka ; 

Arabic and Talmud s, kick and kik . 

The name kaath is supposed to be derived 
from the action of throwing up food, which the 
bird really effects when discharging the contents 
of the bag beneath its bill. But it may be sug- 
gested, as not unlikely, that all the above names 
are imitative of the voice of the pelican, which, 
although seldom heard in captivity, is uttered 
frequently at the periods of migration, and is 
compared to the braying of an ass. It may be 
likewise that this characteristic has influenced 
several translators of the Hebrew text in substi- 
tuting on some, or on all occasions, where kaath 
occurs, bittern for pelican, but we think without 
sufficient reason [Kephod ; Bittern]. Kaath 
is found in Lev. xi. 18 ; Deut. xiv. 17 ; Ps. cii. 6 ; 
Isa. xxxiv. 11 ; Zeph. ii. 14. 

Pelicans are chiefly tropical birds, equal or 
superior in bulk to the common swan : they have 
powerful wings; fly at a great elevation ; are par- 
tially gregarious; and though some always remain 
in their favourite subsolar regions, most of them 
migrate in our hemisphere with the northern spring, 
occupy Syria, the lakes and rivers of temperate 
Asia, and extend westward into Europe up the 



4 - 111 . 

Danube into Hungary, and northward to some 
rivers of southern Russia. They likewise frequent 
salt-water marshes, and the shallows of harbours, 
but seldom alight on the open sea, though they 
are said to dart down upon fish from a consider- 
able height. 

The face of the pelican is naked ; the bill long, 
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broad, and flat, is terminated by a strong crooked 
and crimson-coloured nail, which, when fish is 
pressed out of the pouch, and the bird is at rest, 
is seen reposing upon the crop, and then may be 
fancied to represent an ensanguined spot. This 
may have occasioned the fabulous tale which repre- 
sents the bird as wounding her own bared breast to 
revive its young brood ; for that part of the bag 
which is visible then appears like a naked breast, 
all the feathers of the body being white or slightly 
tinged with rose colour, except the great quills, 
which are black. The feet have all the toes 
united by broad membranes, and are of a nearly 
orange colour. Pelicanas onocrotcilus , the species 
here noticed, is the most widely* spread of the 
genus, being supposed to be identical at the Cape 
of Good Hope and in India, as well as in western 
Asia. It is very distinctly represented in ancient 
Egyptian paintings, where the birds are seen in 
numbers congregated among reeds, and the natives 
collecting basketfuls of their eggs. They still 
frequent the marshes of the Delta of the Nile, and 
the islands of the river high up the country, and 
resort to the lakes of Palestine, excepting the 
Dead Sea. With regard to the words ‘ of the 
wilderness or desert,’ often added to the pelican’s 
name in consequence of their occurrence in Ps. cii. 
fi, there is not sufficient ground to infer from them 
any peculiar capability in the genus to occupy re- 
mote solitudes ; for they live on fish, and generally 
nestle in reedy abodes; and man, in all re- 
gions, equally desirous to possess food, water, and 
verdure, occupies the same localities for the same 
reasons. We think the Psalmist refers to one 
isolated by circumstances from the usual haunts 
of these birds, and casually nestling among rocks, 
where water, and consequently food, begins to 
fail in the dry season, as is commonly the case 
eastward of the Jordan — such a supposition offering 
an image of misery and desolation forcibly appli- 
cable to the context. — C. H. S. 

PELITHITES. [Cherethites and Peli- 

THITES.] 

PEN. [Writing.] 

PENIEL (‘pX'O^/ace of God; Sept. EiSos 
0eo0), or Penuel, a place beyond the Jordan, 
where Jacob wrestled with the angel, and ‘ called 
the name of the place Peniel ; for I have seen 
God face to face, and my life is preserved ’ (Gen. 
xxxii. 30). There was in after-times a fortified 
town in this place, the inhabitants of which ex- 
posed themselves to the resentment of Gideon, 
for refusing succour to his troops when pursuing 
the Midianites (Judg. viii. 8), The site is not 
known ; but it must have been at some point 
on or not far from the north bank of the Jabbok. 
Men of this name occur in 1 Chron. iv. 4 ; viii. 
25. 

PENINNAH (n33S, coral ; Sept. $€j/vdva), 
one of the two wives of Elkanah, the father of 
Samuel (1 Sam. i. 2). 

PENNY. [Drachma; Denarius.] 

PENTATEUCH is the title given to the 
five books of Moses. The Jews usually call the 
Pentateuch rTlinn, the law; or, more fullv, 
rmnn nL2Drb the fire-fifths of the law. 

This title again has been abbreviated into 
for the whole, and for a single book of 

the Pentateuch. In Greek its usual appellations 


are 6 rSfios, and 7r errarevxos. The word t 60%os 
occurs in the later Alexandrian writers in the 
signification of volumen . The division into five 
books is alluded to in the works of Josephus and 
Philo. It seems that this division was first made 
by the Alexandrian critics. In Jewish writers 
are found statements indicating that the Penta- 
teuch was formerly divided into seven portions 
(comp. Jarchi, ad Proverb, ix. 1 ; ibique Breit- 
haupt). 

In the Jewish canon the Pentateuch is kept 
somewhat distinct from the other sacred books of 
the Old Testament, because, considered with re- 
ference to its contents, it is the book of books of 
the ancient covenant. It is the basis of the reli- 
gion of the Old Testament, and of the whole 
theocratical life. The term law characterizes the 
principal substance of the Pentateuch, but its real 
kernel and central point is the foundation of the 
Jewish theocracy, the historical demonstration of 
that peculiar communion into which the God of 
heaven and earth entered with one chosen people, 
through the instrumentality of Moses ; the pre- 
paration for, and the development of, that com- 
munion ; the covenant relation of Jehovah and 
Israel, from its first rise down to its complete ter- 
mination. In considering the Pentateuch, the first 
question which arises is — Who was its author? 
It is of great importance to hear first, what the 
book itself says on this subject. The Pentateuch 
does not present itself as an anonymous produc- 
tion. It is manifestly intended and destined to 
be a public muniment for the whole people, and 
it does not veil its origin in a mysterious ob- 
scurity ; on the contrary the book speaks most 
clearly on this subject. 

According to Exod. xvii. 14, Moses was com- 
manded by God to write the victory over the 
Amalekites in the book (“IJDD2). This passage 
shows that the account to be inserted was in- 
tended to form a portion of a more extensive work, 
with which the reader is supposed to be acquaint- 
ed. It also proves that Moses, at an early period 
of his public career, was filled with the idea of 
leaving to his people a written memorial of the 
Divine guidance, and that he fully understood 
the close and necessary connection of an authori- 
tative law with a written code, or p^DT* It is, 
therefore, by no means surprising that the observ- 
ation repeatedly occurs, that Moses wrote down 
the account of certain events (Exod. xxiv. 4, 7 ; 
xxxiv. 27, 28; Num. xxxiii. 2). Especially 
important are the statements in Deut. i. 5 ; 
xxviii. 58. In Deut. xxxi. 9, 24 (30) the whole 
work is expressly ascribed to Moses as the author, 
including the poem in Deut. xxxii. It may be 
made a question whether the hand of a later writer, 
who finished the Pentateuch, is perceptible from 
ch. xxxi. 24 (comp, xxxiii. 1, and xxxiv.), or 
whether the words in xxxi. 24-30 are still the 
words of Moses. In the former case we have two 
witnesses, viz. Moses himself, and the continuator 
of the Pentateuch ; in the latter case, which seems 
to us the more likely, we have the testimony of 
Moses alone. 

Modern criticism has raised many objections 
against these statements of the Pentateuch rela- 
tive to its own origin. Many critics suppose 
that they can discover in the Pentateuch indica- 
tions that the author intended to make himself 
known as a person difierent from Moses. The 
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most important objection is the following : that 
the Pentateuch, speaking of Moses, always uses 
the third person, bestows praise upon him, and 
uses concerning him expressions of respect. The 
Pentateuch even exhibits Moses quite objectively 
in the blessing recorded in Dent, xxxiii. 4, 5. 

To this objection we reply, that the use of the 
third person proves nothing. The later Hebrew 
writers also speak of themselves in the third per- 
son. We might adduce similar instances from 
the classical authors, as Caesar, Xenophon, and 
others. The use of the third person, instead of the 
first, prevails also among Oriental authors. In 
addition to this we should observe, that the na- 
ture of the book itself demands the use of the 
third person, in reference to Moses, throughout 
the Pentateuch. This usage entirely corresponds 
with the character both of the history and of the 
law contained in the Pentateuch. By the use of 
the word I, the objective character of this history 
would have been destroyed, and the law of Jehovah 
would have been brought down to the sphere of 
human subjectivity and option. If we consider 
that the Pentateuch was destined to be a book of 
divine revelation, in which God exhibited to his 
people the exemplification of his providential 
guidance, we cannot expect that Moses, by whom 
the Lord had communicated his latest revelations, 
should he spoken of otherwise than in the third per- 
son. In the poetry contained in Deut. xxxiii. 4, 
Moses speaks in the name of the people, which he 
personifies and introduces as speaking. The ex- 
pressions in Exod. xi. 3, and Num. xii. 3 and 7, 
belong entirely to the context of history, and to 
its faithful and complete relation ; consequently 
it is by no means vain boasting that is there ex- 
pressed, but admiration of the divine mercy glori- 
fied in the people of God. In considering these 
passages we must also bear in mind the far greater 
number of other passages which speak of the 
feebleness and the sins of Moses. 

It is certain that the author of the Pentateuch 
asserts himself to be Moses. The question then 
arises, whether it is possible to consider this asser- 
tion to be true — whether Moses can be admitted 
to be the author? In this question is contained 
another, viz. whether the Pentateuch forms such a 
continuous whole that it is possible to ascribe it 
to one author? This question lias been principally 
discussed in modern criticism. In various man- 
ners it has been tried to destroy the unity of the 
Pentateuch, and to resolve its constituent parts 
into a number of documents and fragments (comp, 
here especially the article Genesis). Eichhorn 
and his followers assert that Genesis only is com- 
posed of several ancient documents. This assertion 
is still reconcileable with the Mosaical origin of 
the Pentateuch. But Vater and others allege that 
the whole Pentateuch is composed of fragments ; 
from which it necessarily follows that Moses was 
not the author of the whole. Modern critics are, 
however, by no means unanimous in their opinions. 
The latest writer on this subject, Ewald, in his 
history of the people of Israel ( Gcschichtedcs Volkcs 
Israel , vol. i. Gottingen, 1813), asserts that there 
were seven different authors concerned in the Pen- 
tateuch. On the other hand, the internal unity of 
the Pentateuch has been demonstrated in many 
able essays. The attempts at division are espe- 
cially supported by an appeal to the prevailing use 
of the different names of God in various por- 


tions of the work ; but the arguments derived 
from this circumstance have been found insuffi- 
cient to prove that the Pentateuch was written by 
different authors (comp, again the articles Ge- 
nesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deu- 
teronomy). 

The inquiry concerning the unity of the Pen- 
tateuch is intimately connected with its histo- 
rical character. If there are in the Penta- 
teuch decided contradictions, or different con* 
tradictory statements of one and the same fact, 
not only its unity but also its historical truth 
would be negatived. On the other hand, if 
the work is to be considered as written by Moses, 
the whole style and internal veracity of the Pen- 
tateuch must correspond with the character of 
Moses. Considerate critics, who are not under 
the sway of dogmatic prejudices, find that the 
passages which are produced in order to prove 
that the Pentateuch was written after the time of 
Moses, by no means support such a conclusion, 
and that a more accurate examination of the con- 
tents of the separate portions discovers many ves- 
tiges demonstrating that the work originated in 
the age of Moses (compare here again the articles 
on the separate books). 

The general arguments for and against the au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch, which are here still 
to be considered separately, are the following : — 

The history of the art of writing among the 
Hebrews has often been appealed to in order to 
disprove the authenticity of the Pentateuch. It 
is true that in our days no critic of good repute 
for learning, ventures any longer to assert that the 
art of writing was invented subsequent to the 
Mosaical age (Ewald’s Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel , p. 64, sq.) ; but it is questioned whether 
the Hebrews were acquainted with that art. Such 
a doubt proceeds from erroneous ideas concerning 
the condition of this people, and concerning^the 
civilization necessarily imparted to them in Egypt. 
The reality of this civilization is proved by indu- 
bitable testimony. It is said that a work of such 
extent as the Pentateuch was beyond the means 
of the primitive modes of writing then existing. 
But various testimonies, not merely in the Penta- 
teuch itself, but also derived from other sources, 
from the period immediately subsequent to that of 
Moses, prove that a knowledge of the art of writing 
was widely diffused among the Hebrews (comp. 
Judges viii. 14). And it* there was any knowledge 
of this art, its application would entirely depend 
upon the particular circumstances of a given pe- 
riod. Some writers seem to entertain the opinion 
that the materials for writing were yet, in the days 
of Moses, too clumsy for the execution of larger 
works. This opinion is refuted by the fact, that the 
Hebrews became acquainted, just in the Mosaical 
period, with the use of very good materials for 
writing, such as papyrus, byssus, parchment, &c. 
(comp. Herodotus, v. 38). There are, indeed, 
mentioned in the Pentateuch some more solid 
materials for writing, such as tables of stone 
(Exod. xxiv. 12, xxxi. 18, xxxiv. I, &c.) : but 
this does not prove that in those days nothing was 
written except upon stone. Stone was employed, 
on account of its durability, for specific purposes. 

The language of the Pentateuch has also been 
the subject of many discussions. It has frequently 
been urged that it differs less from that of the later 
books of the Old Testament than might have been 
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expected if this work proceeded from Moses. In 
this objection the characteristic stability of the 
Oriental languages has been overlooked. The 
Oriental languages are not, in the same degree as 
the Occidental, in a state of development and con- 
stant change. It is also overlooked that the Penta- 
teuch itself, by its high authority, exerted a con- 
stant influence upon the whole subsequent religi- 
ous literature of the Hebrews. And we do not 
know any other literature of the ancient Hebrews 
except the religious. In addition to this we must 
observe that, nevertheless, the style of the Penta- 
teuch has its distinctive features of antiquity. 

The Pentateuch contains a number of chai'ac- 
teristic grammatical formations ; such are, 
for instance, the use of the pronoun Nlil as a 

feminine also, the form ‘pxn for r 6s ; NTO; 
the forms of the imperatives in Gen. iv. 23, Exod. 
ii. 20, the word as a feminine for iT"iyy 

The Pentateuch contains also words which do 
not occur in the other parts of the Old Testament, 
such as species ; nip, to curse , for lp3 ; 
ibO, lamb , for and in the sig- 

nification o $ property. 

There occur also characteristic phrases, as, 

their shade (D^*) is departed from them; 
i.e. they are defenceless (Num. xiv. 9) ; he 
was gathered to his people , VDJJ; the agree- 
able odour , or siceet savour , of the sacrifice, 
rum nn ; to cover the eye of the earthy 
py (Exod. x. 5, 15; Num. xxii. 5, 11, 

&c.). 

Others have vainly endeavoured to find in the 
Pentateuch, and especially in Deuteronomy, 
vestiges of a later style. The instances produced 
by the opponents of the Mosaical origin of the 
Pentateuch do not stand examination, and are, 
therefore, unable to counterbalance the weight of 
argument deducible from the antique expressions 
in the Mosaical writings. 

Lastly, the historical contents of the Pentateuch 
are of very great importance in our present inquiry, 
because they constantly bear testimony in favour 
of its age and authenticity, and lead to the follow- 
ing important results. We find, in later times, 
no period which we could deem capable of pro- 
ducing the Pentateuch as a whole: for this rea- 
son, the opponents of its authenticity are obliged 
to ascribe the different portions of the work to 
widely different periods. If we allow that the 
apostles were such persons as they assert them- 
selves to be, we must admit also that the very 
frequent apostolical allusions to the Pentateuch 
are a high sanction to the work ; and we cannot 
overlook the fact, that every opinion which, wifh 
greater or less decision, finds in the Pentateuch 
a work of fraud, enters into an unavoidable con- 
flict with the New Testament itself. 

In the remote times of Jewish and Christian 
antiquity, we find no vestiges of doubt as to the 
genuineness of the Mosaical books. The Gnostics, 
indeed, opposed the Pentateuch, but attacked it 
merely on account of their dogmatical opinions 
concerning the Law, and Judaism in general; 
consequently they did not impugn the authenti- 
city, but merely the divine authority, of the Law. 
Heathen authors alone, as Celsus and Julian, 
represented the contents of the Pentateuch as 
being mythological, and paralleled them with 
Pagan mythology. 


In the middle ages, but not earlier, we find 
some very concealed critical doubts in the works 
of some Jews — as Isaac Ben Jasos, who lived 
in the eleventh century, and Aben Ezra. After 
the reformation, it was sometimes attempted to 
demonstrate the later origin of the Pentateuch. 
Such attempts were made by Spinoza, Richard 
Simon, Le Clerc, and Van Dale ; but these critics 
were not unanimous in their results. Against 
them wrote Heidegger ( Exercitationes Biblicce , 
i. 246, sq.) ; Witsius ( Miscellanea Sacra , i. 
103, sq.) ; and Carpzov (Introduction i. 38, sq.). 

In the period of English, French, and German 
deism, the Pentateuch was attacked rather by 
jests than by arguments. Attacks of a more 
scientific nature were made about the end of the 
eighteenth century. But these were met by such 
critics as John David Michaelis and Eichliorn, 
who energetically and effectually defended the 
genuineness of the Pentatench. These critics, 
however, on account of their own false position, 
did as much harm as good to the cause of the 
Pentateuch. 

A new epoch of criticism commences about 
the year 1805. This was produced by Yater’s 
Commentary and De Wette's Beitrage zur Bin- 
leitung in das alte Testament . Vater embodied 
all the arguments which had been adduced 
against the authenticity of the Pentateuch, and 
applied to the criticism of the sacred books the 
principles which Wolf had employed with re- 
ference to the Homeric poems. He divided the 
Pentateuch into fragments, to each of which he 
assigned its own period, but referred the whole 
generally to the age of the Assyrian or Babylo- 
nian exile. Since the days of Vater, a series of 
the most different hypotheses has been produced 
by German critics about the age of the Penta- 
teuch, and that of its constituent sections. No 
one critic seems fully to agree with any other ; 
and frequently it is quite evident that the opinions 
advanced are destitute of any sure foundation — 
that they are quite arbitrary, and produced by 
merely subjective motives. We will illustrate 
this by a few examples relative to the Pentateuch 
as a whole. 

Schumann makes Ezra the author of the law. 
According to A. T. Hartmann the separate por- 
tions of the law sprang up gradually, some of 
them as late as the exile ; but he does not show 
by what circumstances they were combined into 
a whole. According to Dr. Ammon, the Penta- 
teuch was planned by Moses ; was gradually 
continued down to the times of Solomon; was 
entirely forgotten during the period of idolatry; 
was rediscovered under the reign of Josiah ; and 
was then retouched, and edited under the name of 
Moses. Von Bolilen urges the fact mentioned in 
the second Book of Kings (ch. xxii.), as if it 
were explanatory of the origin of Deuteronony ; 
but he considers some portions to be of a much 
later origin. He asserts that the Pentateuch was 
partly written after the exile, that it was gradually 
developed, and was brought to a conclusion in the 
age of Christ. According to the latest statements 
of De Wette, in his Einleitung in das alte Tcs- 
tamentn § 157, sq., the Elohim portions were 
written in the age of Samuel and Saul, the Je- 
hovah portions nearly about the same period, but 
Deuteronomy much later, under Josiah. Ewald 
assigns seven authors to the Pentateuch, who, how- 
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ever, wrote in very different periods. The first, 
lie supposes, wrote in the days of Samson ; the 
second iri the reign of Solomon; the third in the 
reign of Elijah, &c. 

The critical doubts respecting the authenticity 
of the Pentateuch have produced in modern times 
several works in defence of its genuineness; such 
as Kanne's Bibltscher Untersuchungen, 2 vols., 
1820 ; the observations by Jalni, Rosemniiller, and 
13 leek ; Ranke’s Untersnehungen uber den Pen- 
tateuch, 2 vols. ; Hengstenberg's Beitrdge zur 
Einleitung, vols. 2 and 3 ; Havernick’s Ein- 
leitung in das alte Testament , vol. 1 ; Drechsler, 
Ueber die Einheit und Authentic der Genesis ; 
Konig’s Alt-testamentliehe Studien , 2d number; 
Sack's Apolegetik , &c. 

The most important commentaries and exege- 
tical aids for the explanation of the whole Penta- 
teuch, and its constituent parts, are the follow- 
ing ; — Cal vini Bonfrerii Pentatenchus Commen- 
tario Illustratus , 1625; Marckii Commentarius 
in prcecipnas quasdam Pentateuchi partes, 1721 ; 
Glerici Commentarius, 1710; Gerhardi Com- 
meutarius in Genesin, 1693 ; Merceri Commen- 
tarius in Genesin, 1593; Vater, Commentar 
uber den Pentateuch , 1802, sq., 3 vols.; Ro- 
senmulleri Scholia, 3d ed., 1821, sq. : Schu- 
mann, Pentateuehus llebraiee et Graece , tom. 1, 
1829; Von Bolden, j Die Genesis ubersetzt und 
erkldrt, Konigsberg, 1S25 ; Tiele, Das erste 
Buck Mosis, §c., 1st vol., 1836; Tuch, Com- 
mentar uber die Genesis , 1838, &c. The follow- 
ing are the principal English works on the Penta- 
teuch : — Ainsworth, Annotations on the Five 
Books of Moses, 1699 ; Kidder, Commentary 
on the Five Books of Moses, 1713; Parker, 
Bibliotheca Biblica, 1720, 1735; Jamieson, Cri- 
tical and Practical Exposition of the Penta- 
teuch , 1748; Robertson, Claris Pentateuchi, 
1770; Graves, Lectures on the Pentateuch, 1815. 

— H. A. C. H. 

PENTECOST ( UeuT7]K0(ni /), the name (signi- 
fying fiftieth) given in the New Testament to the 
Feast of Weeks, or of Ingathering, which was 
celebrated on the fiftieth day from the festival of 
unleavened bread, or the Passover ; or seven 
weeks from the 16th day of Nisan. It was a 
festival of thanks for the harvest, and com- 
menced immediately after the Passover [Fes- 
tivals]. It was one of the three great yearly 
festivals, in which all the males were required to 
appear before God at the place of his sanctuary. 
Josephus states that in his time great numbers of 
Jews resorted from every quarter to Jerusalem to 
keep this festival ( Antiq . xiv. 13, 1 ; xvii. 10, 2; 
De Bell. Jnd. u. 3, 1). This testimony affords 
interesting corroboration of Acts ii. 1, 9-11 ; xx. 
16 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 8, in which the same fact appears. 
The commencement of the Christian church on 
the day of Pentecost, preceded as it was by our 
Lord’s ascension, attached a peculiar interest to 
this season, and eventually led to its being set 
apart for the commemoration of these great events. 
It was not, however, established as one of the 
great festivals until the fourth century. The com- 
bination of two events (the Ascension and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost) in one festival 
lias a parallel in the original Jewish feast, which 
is held to have included the feast of first-fruits, 
and of the delivering of the law (Exod. xxiii. 16 ; 
Lev. xxiii. 14-21 ; Nnm. xxviii. 26). Indeed, 


this festival in some respects hears a close analogy 
to the Jewish one ; and is evidently little more 
than a modification of it. The converts of that day, 
on which the Holy Ghost descended, were the 
first fruits of the Spirit. Jerome ( Ad Tabiol, 

§ 7) elegantly contrasts this with the giving of 
the law on Mount Sinai : 6 Utraque facta est 
quinquagessimo die, a Paschate ; illo, in Sina; 
hsec, in Sion. Ibi terrae motu contremuit mons ; 
hie, domus apostolorum. Ibi, inter flammas ig- 
nium et micantia fulgura, turbo ventorum, et 
fragor tonitruorum personuit ; hie, cum igne- 
arum visione linguarum sonitus pariter de coelo, 
tanquam spiritus vehementis adversit. Ibi, clangor 
buccinsc, legis verba perstrepuit ; hie, tuba evan- 
gelica apostolorum ore intonuit.’ This festival 
became one of the three baptismal seasons (Tertull. 
De Baptis. c. 19; Hieron., inZaeh, xiv. 8) ; and 
it derives its name of Whitsunday, or white- 
Sunday, from so many being clad in white on 
this the day of their baptism. 

' 1. PEOR (lijJS ; Sept. $oydbp), a mountain 
in the land of Moab (Nurn. xxiii. 28). Eusebius 
places it between Livias and Esbus, over against 
Jericho ; which shows that it was not supposed to 
be east of the Dead Sea, as usually stated ( Ono - 
mast . s. v. ’ApafidoO Ma>a/3). It has not in modern 
times been recognised. 

2. PEOR, an idol [Baal-Peor]. 

PERES (D*)D, in our versions c ossifrage ’ 
Lev. xi. 13 ; Deut. xiv. 12). Although Neser 
is unquestionably the Hebrew name of the eagle, 
a genus so conspicuous, and to this moment so 
common in Palestine, probably possessed more 
than one designation in the national dialects of the 
country, and under the term ossifrage it would 
indicate the great sea eagle. But Peres is by 
other translators referred to a hawk, which they 
denominate Accipiter, although before scientific 
ornithology had defined it to mark a particular 
species, it had, as in antiquity, been generalized 
and understood to mean any predaceous bird. 
jElian notices Accipitres equal in size to eagles, 
and these included both the ospray and ossifrage. 
But these names have received specific determi- 
nations only since ornithologists have more strictly 
distinguished genera and species ; for originally 
they were identical ; our ospray being derived 
from the French Orfrai, which is itself a mere 
euphonious pronunciation of ossifrage, introduced 
during the polishing of Gallo-Frankish into the 
modern idiom. Their scientific application, how- 
ever, has been referred to two birds ; osprey being 
the Pandion Halia'etus % 4 the fishing hawk,’ and 
ossifrage tli eAquila Ossifraga of Brisson, or 4 great 
sea eagle’ of Pennant; authors having even pre- 
tended that fragments of bones have been found in 
the stomach of the last mentioned. If this fact were 
proved, it would justify the denomination ofossi- 
Irage, or 4 bone- breaker ;’ but the dispensation of 
faculties in nature always indicates a purpose, 
which in the case of the Pandion, living as it does 
exclusively upon fish, appears inapplicable; for 
theirs are not the bones understood by the name, 
and such as the bird accidentally swallows are 
small and without nutriment. With regard to the 
sea eagle, which subsists mostly on the same diet, 
or on carrion, and only by chance oil birds, whose 
bones in all genera arc very hard, destitute of mar- 
row, and likewise without nutritious matter, the 
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case is nearly the same. Finally, breaking the 
bones must be effected by the beak, which is strong 
indeed, but only formed to strike, tear, or hold, not 
to masticate ; and if the bones are broken for that 
purpose, where are they to be found ? in the crop, 
the succentorial ventricle, or in the gizzard? — 
organs in birds of prey far from vigorous, or so 
well defined as they are in other orders of the 
class, particularly in Gallinacese. Thus, there is in 
nature no such bird as one that breaks the bones of 
warm-blooded animals in order to swallow them ; 
consequently, no identification can be made with 
any of the sea eagles. But when we place toge- 
ther Peres , a name derived from a root denoting 
c to crush ’ or ‘ break/ and find that by the Greek 
name <p7}p 77 ( Phene ), the Hellenic nations called 
the Lammer Geyer of the Swiss, which Savigny 
( Oiseaux d'Egypte et de Syrie ) has proved to 
be the ossifrage of the Romans ; then it becomes 
an immediate question, why such a denomination 
should have been bestowed. The answer is, we 
think, satisfactory ; for constituting the largest 
flying bird of the old continent, and being a 
tenant of the highest ranges of mountains in 
Europe, western Asia, and Africa, though some- 
times feeding on carrion, and not appearing to 
take up prey like eagles in the talons, it pursues 
the chamois, young ibex, mountain deer, or mar- 
mot, among precipices, until it drives, or by a 
rush of its wings, forces the game over the brink, 
to be dashed to pieces below, and thus deservedly 
obtained the name of bone-breaker. 

The species in Europe is little if at all inferior in 
size to the Condor of South America, measuring 
from the point of the bill to the end of the tail four 
feet two or three inches, and sometimes ten feet in 
the expanse of wing; the head and neck are not, 
like those of vultures, naked, but covered with 
whitish narrow feathers ; and there is a beard of 
bristly hair under the lower mandible : the rest 
of the plumage is nearly black and brown, with 



some whitish streaks on the shoulders, and an 
abundance of pale rust colour on the back of the 
neck, the thighs, vent, and legs ; the toes are short, 
and bluish, and the claws strong. In the young the 
head and neck are black, and the species or variety 
of Abyssinia appears to be rusty and yellowish on 
the neck and stomach. It is the griffon of Cuvier, 


Gypaetos barbatus of nomenclators, and ypvxp of 
the Seventy. The Arabs, according to Bruce, 
use the names Abou-Duch’n and Nisser-Werk, 
which is a proof that they consider it a kind of 
eagle, and perhaps confound this species with the 
great sea eagle, which has likewise a few bristles 
under the throat ; and commentators, who have 
often represented Peres to be the black vulture, 
ora great vulture, were only viewing the Gypaetos 
as forming one of the order Accipitres , according 
to the Linnsean arrangement, where Vultur bar - 
baius ( Syst . Nat.) is the last of that genus, al- 
though in the 13th edition (by Ginelin), we find 
the name changed to j Valeo barbatus , and located 
immediately before F. Albicilla , or the sea eagle, 
showing that until a still more accurate classifi- 
cation placed the species in a separate genus, 
ornithologists had no determined idea of the true 
place it should occupy, and consequently by 
what generical appellation it was to be distin- 
guished. — C. H. S. 

PEREZ-UZZAH, a place in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, which obtained this name 
(meaning * breach of Uzzalf) from the judgment 
inflicted upon Uzzah for rashly handling the ark 
(2 Sam. vi. 8 ; 1 Chron. xiii. 11). 

PERFUMES. In the article Anointing we 
have noticed the use of perfumes in Eastern coun- 
tries ; and in the botanical articles all the aro- 
matic substances mentioned in Scripture are 
carefully examined. Here, therefore, we have 
only to add a few remarks, which the scope of 
those articles does not embrace. 

The practice of producing an agreeable odour 
by fumigation, or burning incense, as well as that 
of anointing the person with odoriferous oils and 
ointments, and of sprinkling the dress with fra- 
grant waters, originated in, and is confined to, 
warm climates. In such climates perspiration is 
profuse, and much care is needful to prevent the 
effects of it from being offensive. It is in this ne- 
cessity we may find the reason for the use of per- 
fumes, particularly at weddings and feasts, and 
on visits to persons of rank ; and in fact on most 
of the occasions which bring people together with 
the intention of being agreeable to one another. 

The ointments and oils used by the Israelites 
were rarely simple, but were compound of various 
ingredients (Job xli. 22; comp. Plin. Hist. Nat. 
xxix. 8). Olive oil, the valued product of Pa- 
lestine (Deut. xxviii. 40 ; Mic. vi. 15), was 
combined with sundry aromatics, chiefly foreign 
(1 Kings x. 10; Ezek. xxvii. 22), particularly 
bosem, myrrh, and nard [see these words]. Such 
ointments were for the most part costly (Amos 
vi. 6), and formed a much-coveted luxury. The 
ingredients, and often the prepared oils and resins 
in a state fit for use, were obtained chiefly in 
traffic from the Phoenicians, who imported them 
in small alabaster boxes [Alabaster], in 
which the delicious aroma was best preserved. 
A description of the more costly unguents is 
given by Pliny {Hist. Nat. xiii. 2). The pre- 
paration of these required peculiar skill, and 
therefore formed a particular profession. The 
O'npn rokechim of Exod. xxx. 25,35; Neh. 
iii. 8; Eccles. x. 1, called ‘ Apothecary’ in the 
Autli. Vers., was no other than a maker of per- 
fumes. So strong were the better kinds of oint- 
ments, and so perfectly were the different com- 
ponent substances amalgamated, that they have 
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been known to retain their scent several hundred 
years. One of the alabaster vases in the museum 
at Alnwick Castle contains some of the ancient 
Egyptian ointment, between two and three thou- 
sand years old, and yet its odour remains (Wil- 
kinson, Anc. Egyptians, ii. 314). 

The ‘ holy anointing oil,’ employed in the 
sacerdotal unction, was composed of two parts 
‘ myrrh’ [Mur], two parts ‘ cassia’ [Kiddah], 
cue part ‘ cinnamon’ [Kinnamon], one part 
‘ sweet calamus’ [Kaneh Bosem], compounded 
6 according to the art of the perfumer,’ with a suffi- 
cient quantity of the purest olive oil to give it the 
proper consistence (Exod. xxx. 23, 25). It was 
strictly forbidden that any perfume like this, that 
is, composed of the same ingredients, should be 
used for common purposes, or indeed made at all 
(xxx. 32, 33) ; and we cannot but admire the 
course adopted in order to secure the object con- 
templated by the law. The composition was not 
preserved as a secret, but was publicly declared 
and described, with a plain prohibition to make 
any like it. Maimonides says that doubtless the 
cause of this prohibition was, that there might be 
no such perfume found elsewhere, and conse- 
quently that a greater attachment might be in- 
duced to the sanctuary ; and also, to prevent the 
great evils which might arise from men esteeming 
themselves more excellent than others, if allowed 
to anoint themselves with a similar oil ( More 
Nevochim , ch. xx.). The reasons for attaching 
such distinction to objects consecrated by their 
holy appropriations, are too obvious to need 
much elucidation. 

The prodigious quantity of this holy ointment 
made on the occasion which the text describes, 
being no less than 750 ounces of solids com- 
pounded with five quarts of oil, may give some 
idea of the profuse use of perfumes among the 
Hebrews. We are, indeed, told by the Psalmist 
(cxxxiii. 2), that when the holy anointing oil 
was poured upon the head of Aaron, it flowed 
down over his beard and dress, even to the skirts 
of his garments. This circumstance may give 
some interest to the following anecdote, which 
we translate from Chardin ( Voyages , iv. 43, edit. 
Langles). After remarking how prodigal the 
eastern females are of perfumes, he gives this 
instance : c I remember that, at the solemnization 
of the nuptials of the three princesses royal of 
Golconda, whom the king, their father, who had 
no other children, married in one day, in the 
year 1 C 79, perfumes were lavished on every in- 
vited guest as he arrived. They sprinkled them 
upon those who were clad in white ; but gave 
them into the hands of those who wore coloured 
raiment, because their garments would have been 
spoiled by throwing it over them, which was done 
in the following manner. They threw over the 
body a bottle of rose-water, containing about half 
a pint, and then a larger bottle of water tinted with 
saffron, in such a manner that the clothes would 
have been stained with it. After this, they rubbed 
the arms and the body with a liquid perfume 
of ladanum and ambergris, and they put round 
the throat a thick cord of jasmine. I was tin is 
perfumed with saffron in many great houses of 
tills country, and in other places. This attention 
and honour is a universal custom among the 
women who have the means of obtaining this 
luxury.’ 


PERGA (Ilepy^), a town of Pamphylia, in 
Asia Minor, situated upon the river Cestrus, sixty 
stades from its estuary. On a hill near the town 
stood a celebrated temple of Artemis, at which 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country held 
a yearly festival in honour of the goddess. Perga 
was originally the capital of Pamphylia; but 
when that province was divided into two, Side 
became the chief town of the first, and Perga of 
the second Pamphylia (Strabo, xiv. p. 667 ; 
Pliny, Hist . Nat. v. 26; Pomp. Mela, i. 14; 
Cic. Verr. i. 30). The apostle Paul was twice 
at this place (Acts xiii. 13; xiv. 25). In the 
first instance he seems to have landed at Perga, 
and the Cestrus was then, in fact, navigable to 
the town, although the entrance to the river is now 
impassable, having long been closed by a bar. 
The site has been established by Col. Leake, as 
that where extensive remains of vaulted and 
ruined buildings were observed by General 
Kohler on the Cestrus, west of Stavros. It is 
called by the Turks Eski-kalesi. 

PERGAMOS (riepya/xos), or Pergamum, a 
town of the Great Mysia, the capital of a king- 
dom of the same name, and afterwards of the 
Roman province of Asia Propria. The river 
Caicus, which is formed by the union of two 
branches meeting thirty or forty miles above its 
mouth, waters an extensive valley not exceeded 
in natural beauty and fertility by any in the 
world. In this valley, in N. lat. 39° 4', E. long. 
27° 12', stood Pergamos, at the distance of about 
twenty miles from the sea. It lay on the north 
bank of the Caicus, at the base and on the de- 
clivity of two high and steep mountains, on one 
of which now stands a dilapidated castle. About 
two centuries before the Christian era, Pergamos 
became the residence of the celebrated kings of 
the family of Attalus, and a seat of literature 
and the arts. King Eumenes, the second of the 
name, greatly beautified the town, and increased 
the library of Pergamos so considerably that the 
number of volumes amounted to 200,000. As 
the papyrus shrub had not yet begun to be ex- 
ported from Egypt, sheep and goat skins, cleaned 
and prepared for the purpose, were used for 
manuscripts ; and as the art of preparing them 
was brought to perfection at Pergamos, they, from 
that circumstance, obtained the name of perga- 
mena, or parchment. The library remained at 
Pergamos after the kingdom of the Attali had 
lost its independence, until Antony removed it 
to Egypt, and presented it to Queen Cleopatra. 
(Pliny, Hist. Nat. iii. 2 ; Plutarch, Anton.'). 
The valuable tapestries, called in Latin aulaea, 
from having adorned the hall of King Attalus, 
were also wrought in this town. The last king of 
Pergamos bequeathed his treasures to the Romans, 
who took possession of the kingdom also, and 
erected it into a province under the name of Asia 
Propria (Martial, Epig. ix. 17). Pergamos re- 
tained under the Romans that authority over the 
cities of Asia, which it had acquired under 
the successors of Attalus, and it still preserves 
many vestiges of its ancient magnificence. Re- 
mains of the Asclepinm and of some other tem- 
ples, of the theatre, stadium, amphitheatre, and 
several other buildings, are still tube seen. Even 
now, Pergamos, under the name of Bergamo, is a 
place of considerable importance, containing a 
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population estimated at 14,000, of whom about 
3000 are Greeks, 300 Armenians, and the rest 
Turks (Macfarlane’s Visit). The writer just 
cited says, ‘ The approach to this ancient and 
decayed city was as impressive as well might 
be. After crossing the Caicus, I saw, looking 
over three vast tumuli, or sepulchral barrows, 
similar to those of the plains of Troy, the Turkish 
city of Pergamos, with its tall minarets and taller 
cypresses, situated on the lower declivities and 


at the foot of the Acropolis, whose bold gray brow 
was crowned by the rugged walls of a barbarous 
castle, the usurper of the site of a magnificent 
Greek temple.’ The town consists for the most 
part of small and mean wooden houses, among 
which appear the remains of early Christian 
churches, showing ‘like vast fortresses amid vast 
barracks of wood.’ None of these churches have 
any Scriptural or Apocalyptic interest connected 
with them, having been erected ‘ several centuries 



451. [Pergamos.] 


after the ministry of the apostles, and when 
Christianity was not a humble and despised 
creed, but the adopted religion of a vast empire/ 
The Pagan temples have fared worse that these 
Christian churches. ‘ The fanes of Jupiter and 
Diana, of ^Esculapius and Venus, are prostrate in 
the dust; and where they have not been carried 
away by the Turks, to cut up into tombstones or 
to pound into mortar, the Corinthian and Ionic 
columns, the splendid capitals, the cornices and 
pediments, all in the highest ornament, are thrown 
into unsightly heaps.’ 

In Pergamos was one of ‘ the seven churches 
of Asia,’ to which the Apocalypse is addressed. 
This church is commended for its fidelity and 
firmness in the midst of persecutions, and in a 
city so eminently addicted to idolatry. C 1 know,’ 
it is said, ‘ thy works, and where thou divellest, 
even where Satan's seat is ’ (Rev. ii. 13). Now 
there was at Pergamos a celebrated and much 
frequented temple of ./Esculapius, who probably 
there, as in other places, was worshipped in the 
form of a living serpent, fed in the temple, and 
considered as its divinity. Hence ^Esculapius 
was called the god of Pergamos, and on the coins 
struck by the town, ./Esculapius appears with a rod 
encircled by a serpent (Berger, Thesaur ., i. 492). 
As the sacred writer mentions (Rev. xii. 9) the 
great dragon and the old serpent, there is reason 


to conclude that when he says in the above pas- 
sage, that the church of Pergamos dwelt ‘ where 
Satan’s seat is,’ he alludes to the worship of the 
serpent, which was there practised (Rosenmuller, 
Bib. Geog. iii. 13-17 ; Macfarlane, Visit to the 
Seven Apocalyptic Churches , 1832: Arundell’s 
Asia Minor , ii. 302-7 ; Leake's Geog. of Asia 
Minor , pp. 265, 266 ; Richter, Wallfahrten , p. 
488, sq. ; Schubert, Boise ins Morgenland ; Mis- 
sionary Herald for 1839, pp. 228-30). 

PERIZZITE ; Sept. 4>epe£a?os), a Ca- 

naanitish tribe inhabiting the mountainous region 
which they eventually yielded to Ephraim and 
Judah (Josh. xi. 3; xvii. 15; Judg. i. 4, 5). 
They were kindred to the Canaanites strictly 
so called (Exod. xxiii. 23 ; Judg. i. 45) : 
sometimes Canaanites and Perizzites are put for 
all the other tribes of Canaan (Gen. xiii. 7 ; 
xxxiv. 30); while in other places the Perizzites 
are enumerated with various other tribes of the 
same stock (Gen. xv. 20; Exod. iii. 8, 17 ; Deut. 
vii. 1, &c.). A residue of the Perizzites still 
remained in the time of Solomon, and were by 
him subjected to bond-service (1 Kings ix. 20). 

PERSIANS, the name of a people and nation 
which occurs only in the later periods of the 
biblical history, and then for the most part in 
conjunction with the Medes [Medes] — a con- 
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junction which tends to confirm the truth of the 
sacred records, since the most respectable histo- 
rical authorities have found reason to conclude 
that the Medes and Persians were in truth but 
one nation, only that at an earlier period the 
Medes, at a later period the Persians, gained the 
upper hand and bore sway. This ascendancy, in 
the case of the Persians, as generally in the an- 
cient Asiatic governments, was owing to the cor- 
rupting and enervating influence of supreme and 
despotic power on the one side, and on the other 
to the retention on the part of mountaineers, or of 
tribes seated remotely from the centre of the em- 
pire, of primitive simplicity, — in laborious lives, 
hard fare, and constant exposure, which create pa- 
tient endurance, athletic strength, manly courage, 
independence : qualities which in their turn refuse 
or throw off a yoke, and convert a subject into a 
conquering and ruling nation. At what precise 
time this great change was brought about in re- 
gard to the Medes and Persians, we are not in a 
condition to determine historically. With Cyrus 
the elder, however, begins (b.c. 558) the domina- 
tion of the Persian dynasty which held rule over 
Media as well as Persia. Whether Cyrus came 
to the throne by inheri lance, as the son-in-law of 
Cambyses II., according to Xenophon, or whether 
he won the throne by vanquishing Astyages, the 
last Median king, agreeably to the statements of 
Herodotus, is one of those many points connected 
with early eastern history, which, for want of do- 
cuments, and in the midst of historical discre- 
pancies, must remain probably for ever uncertain. 
Meanwhile the existence of Cyrus and the great 
tenor of his influence remain the same, though on 
this and on other points historians give irrecon- 
cilable statements ; — a remark which we make the 
rather because a certain school of modern theology 
has attempted to destroy the general historical 
credibility of the Gospels, on the ground that the 
several narrators are found to disagree. 

The most interesting event to the theologian in 
the history of Cyrus, is the permission which he 
gave (b.c. 536) to the captive Jews to return to 
their native land. After a prosperous reign of the 
unusual length in Asiatic monarchies of thirty 
years, Cyrus was gathered to his fathers (b.c. 529). 
He was succeeded by Cambyses (b.c. 529), who, 
according to Herodotus, reigned seven years and 
five months. Then came (b.c. 522) Smerdis, 
nominally brother of Cambyses, but in reality a 
Magian ; and as the Magi were of Median blood, 
this circumstance shows that, though the Medes 
had lost the sovereignty, they were not without 
great power. Smerdis being assassinated (b.c. 
521), Darius Hystaspis was elected king. He 
favoured the Jews, and permitted them to resume 
and complete the building of their temple, which 
had been broken off by reason of jealousy on the 
part of. the heterogeneous populations of Samaria 
(Ezra iv. 2; 2 Kings xvii. 24), and the influence 
which they exerted at the Persian court (Ezra 
iv. 11). The last monarch had for successor 
Xerxes (b.c. 485), who is probably the Ahasuerus 
of Esther and Mordecai. Alter a reign of twenty 
years, Xerxes was murdered by Artabanus, who, 
however, enjoyed his booty only for the short pe- 
riod of seven months. The next in order was 
Artaxerxes (I.) Longimanus (b.c. 465), who en- 
joyed his power for the surprisingly long period of 
lorty years, and then quietly handed the sceptre ' 
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over to his son Xerxes II. (b.c. 424), who reigned 
but two months. He was followed by his step- 
brother Sogdianus (b.c. 424), whose rule came to 
an end in seven months ; thus making way for 
Darius Nothus, whose reign lasted nineteen years. 
Artaxerxes (II.) Mnemon next took the throne 
(b.c. 404), and is reported to have reigned forty 
or forty-three years (Diod. Sicul. xiii. 108; xv. 
93). His successor was Artaxerxes Ochus (b.c. 
364), who occupied the throne for twenty-six years. 
Then came Arses (b.c. 338), reigning three years. 
At last Darius Codomannus (b.c. 335) ascended 
the throne. But the valour, hardihood, and dis- 
cipline which had gained the dominion, and which, 
as the length of several reigns in the succession 
shows, had sustained it with a firm and effectual 
hand, were almost at an end, having been suc- 
ceeded by the effeminacy, the luxuriousness, and 
the vices which had caused the dissolution of 
earlier Asiatic dynasties, and among them that 
of the Medes, which the Persians had set aside. 
When this relaxation of morals has once taken 
place, a dynasty or a nation only waits for a 
conqueror. In this case one soon appeared in the 
person of Alexander, misnamed the Great, who 
assailing Darius on several occasions, finally over- 
came him at Arbela (b.c. 330), and so put a period 
to the Persian monarchy after it had existed for 
219 years. On this the country shared the fate 
that befell the other parts of the world which the 
Macedonian madman had overrun ; but, more 
fortunate than that of other eastern nations, the 
name of Persia and of Persians has been pre- 
served even to the present day, as the representa- 
tive of a people and a government. 

The events which transpired during this suc- 
cession of Persian kings, so far as they are con- 
nected with the biblical history, may be thus 
briefly narrated : — Cyrus, having conquered Ba- 
bylon, permitted the Jews to quit their captivity 
and return into Palestine, affording them aid for 
the reconstruction of their national house of wor- 
ship. Under Cambyses, who invaded Egypt and 
became master of the land, adversaries of the Jews 
tried to render them objects of suspicion at the 
court ; which intrigues, however, had full effect 
only in the reign of his successor, Smerdis, who 
issued a decree expressly commanding the build- 
ing of the temple to cease (Ezraiv. 21) ; in which 
prohibition Smerdis, as he was of the Magian tribe, 
and therefore of the priestly caste, may have been 
influenced by religious considerations. A milder 
and more liberal policy ensued. Darius, having 
by search in the national records ascertained what 
Cyrus had done towards the Jews, took off the 
prohibition, and promoted the rebuilding of the 
temple. Darius Hystaspis was distinguished for 
great enterprises, as well as liberal ideas. He 
carried the renown of the Persian arms to India, 
Libya, and Europe, and began the Persian attempt 
to subjugate Greece. What Xerxes undertook, 
and what success he had in his warlike under- 
takings against Greece, is known to all. His 
conduct towards the Jews, as well as bis own 
despotism and luxuriousness, are exhibited in the 
book of Esther with great force as well as truth. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus led an army into Egypt, 
which had rebelled against its Persian masters. 
He was compelled to make peace with the Greeks. 
Palestine must have suffered much by the passage 
of troops through its borders on their way from 
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Persia to Egypt ; the new colony at Jerusalem 
began to sink, when the monarch permitted Nehe- 
miah to proceed with full powers to the Jewish 
capital, in order to strengthen the hands of his 
brethren. Darius Nothus had to fight on all sides 
of his kingdom, and made Phoenicia the scene of 
a war against the combined forces of Egypt and 
Arabia. Even Artaxerxes Mnemon, though long 
busied with his arms in other parts, did not lose 
sight of Egypt, which had thrown off his yoke, 
and sent new Persian armies into the vicinity of 
Palestine. In consequence, the Jews had much 
to endure from the insolence of a Persian general, 
namely, Bagoses, who polluted the temple, and 
‘ punished the Jews seven years’ (Joseph. Antiq . 
xi. 7 # 1). Ochus followed the plan of his father, 
subdued the revolted Phoenicians, and again fell 
upon Egypt. The remaining period of the Persian 
dominion over the Jews passed away peaceably 
(Winer, Real-Wort.; Joseph. Antiq., lib. xi. ; 
Jahn, Archciol. ii. 1,231-312; Schlosser, Alten 
Welt , i. 242, sq. ; J. G-. Eichhorn, Geschichte 
Der Alt. Welt , i. 80, sq.). 


452. [Ancient Persian king on throne.] 

The biblical books, Daniel, Esther, Nehemiah, 
and Ezra, combine to present a true as well as 
high idea of the Persian court and government. 
We will give a few particulars from Esther, a 
book of deep and vivid interest, not only in its 
story, but also, and by no means less, in the 
indirect history (as it may be termed) which it 
contains regarding the (perhaps) most splendid do- 
minion that ever existed upon earth. The extent 
of the government was from India to Ethiopia, 
including 127 provinces. The empire was under 
the control of vassal princes and nobles, i the 
power of Persia and Media,’ under whom were 
governors of various ranks, and officers for every 
species of duty. It was specially the duty of 
seven ministers of state (‘ chamberlains’) to serve 
in the immediate presence of the monarch. Other 
officers, however high in rank, were admitted to 
the royal person only through the barriers of a 
strictly-observed ceremonial. Even the prime 
minister himself, and the favoured concubine who 
was honoured with the title of queen, durst come 
no nearer than the outer court, unless, on making 
their appearance, the king extended towards them 
his sceptre of gold. The gorgeousness of the court 
dazzles the mind, and surpasses imagination. 
When the king sat upon his throne, his chief 
vizier and his beloved queen on either side, with 
rows of princes and nobles, like lessening stars, 
running in a line of fire-points from the monarch, 
the sun in whose light they shone, and in whose 
warm smile they were happy, feasting a hundred 
and fourscore days with his great men, in a hall 
and a palace of which the praise is too little to 


say that they were not unworthy the grandeur of 
the monarch on an occasion when ‘ he shewed the 
riches of his glorious kingdom, and the honour of 
his excellent majesty — or when the stately auto- 
crat, relaxing in a measure the rigour of his great- 
ness, and descending from his god-like throne to 
a nearer level with ordinary mortals, ‘ made a 
feast unto the people, both unto great and small, 
seven days in the court of the garden of the 
palace,’ where were white, green, and blue pavi- 
lions, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple 
to silver rings and pillars of marble ; couches, 
gold and silver, upon a tesselated pavement of red 
and blue, white and black marble ; and drink 
was served all around in golden vessels of curious 
fabric and divers shapes ; and wine in abundance, 
whose worth had gained for it the name of Royal, 
of which each person by express ordinance drank 
what he pleased ; — or when, at the end of these 
seven days of popular enjoyment, the king feasted 
with Yashti, the queen, at a banquet for the women 
in her own palace, when the monarch commanded 
his seven high officers of state to bring Vashti the 
queen before the king with the crown royal, to 
show the people and the princes her beauty, for 
she was fair to look on ; — or, finally, when a fa- 
vourite servant, being clothed in the royal apparel, 
and set upon the horse that the king rode upon, 
with the crown royal upon his head, was con- 
ducted by the hand of one of the king’s most 
noble princes through the highways of the glitter- 
ing city, while heralds proclaimed before the re- 
splendent retinue, 4 Thus shall it be done to the 
man whom the king delighteth to honour — then 
blazed forth the glory of the Persian greatness, in 
pomp and splendour correspondent with the bril- 
liancy of the heavens and the luxuriance of the 
earth under which and on which these luminaries 
shone. Nor, in the midst of all this outward 
pomp, were there wanting internal regulations 
fitted to sustain and give effect to the will of the 
monarch and his council. A body of law was 
in existence, to which additions were constantly 
made by omnipotent decrees issued by the king. 
These rescripts were made out by officials, a 
body of men who are designated royal scribes or 
secretaries ; and being drawn up in the pre- 
scribed form, were copied and translated for 
c every people after their language.’ Being then 
6 sealed with the king’s ring,’ the letters were sent 
‘ by post,’ ‘ on horseback and on mules, camels 
and young dromedaries,’ to the king’s lieutenants, 
and to the governors over every province, and to 
the rulers of every people of every one of the 127 
provinces. History, as well as law, received dili- 
gent and systematic attention. 6 A book of records 
of the chronicles 1 was kept, in which the events of 
each reign were entered, probably under the super- 
vision of the learned caste, the Magi. This book 
the monarch used to consult on occasions of im- 
portance and perplexity, partly for instruction, 
partly for guidance; so that the present was mo- 
delled after the past, and the legislation and the 
conduct of the king formed one entire and, to some 
extent, consistent whole. Whence it appears that 
though the monarch was despotic, he was not 
strictly arbitrary. Aided by a council, controlled 
by a priesthood, guided by the past as well as in- 
fluenced by the present, the king, much as he may 
have been given up to his personal pleasures, must 
yet have had a difficult office to fill, and heavy 
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duties to discharge. Rulers are generally insecure 
in proportion to the degree of their despotism ; and 
so we find, from the plot against the life of Aha- 
suerus (Xerxes, b.c. 4S5-4G5), which Mordecai 
discovered and made known, that even the re- 
cesses of a palace did not protect the kings of 
Persia from the attempts of the assassin. In the 
punishment, however, which fell upon the wicked 
Haman, we see the summary means which the 
Persian monarchs employed for avenging or de- 
fending themselves, as well as the unshared and 
unqualified power which they held over the life 
of their subjects even in the highest grades. In- 
deed it is not possible to read the book of Esther 
without fancying more than once that you are in 
the midst of the court of the Grand Seignior. Not 
least among the causes of this illusion is what is 
narrated in regard to the harem of Xerxes. The 
women, it seems, had a palace of their own, and 
dwelt there apart from the king, who paid them 
visits of ceremony. This their abode, and they 
themselves, were under the care of a royal cham- 
berlain, whose power in the harem was supreme, 
and who had abundance of resources for increas- 
ing the state and promoting the comfort of those 
who pleased him ; nor may he have been without 
an influence in determining the king in his choice 
of his favourite mistress. To supply the harem, 
officers were appointed in the several provinces, 
whose duty it was to find out and procure for the 
monarch the fairest maidens in the world. Each 
of these, after she had been in the women’s house 
a twelvemonth, and had gone through a certain 
course of preparation, visited the king for one 
night in turn ; but she came in unto the king no 
more except the king delighted in her, and that 
she were called by name, in which case she be- 
came queen. 4 And the king loved Esther above 
all the women, and she obtained grace and favour 
in his sight more than all the virgins ; so that he 
set the royal crown upon her head, and made her 
queen instead of Vashti.’ 


453. [Ancient Persian guards.] 

The greatness of the power of the chief viziers 
of the Persian monarchy is illustrated in the re- 
corded acts of Haman and Mordecai. The mode 
of delegating power was by presenting to the en- 
trusted person the royal signet, which appears to 
have licensed him to do what he would, by such 
means as he pleased. 

The great influence which Esther and Mordecai 
possessed with Xerxes is attributable to the noble 
qualities, both of mind and body, for which the 
Hebrew race were, and still are, conspicuous. 
These qualities won the heart and gained the 


favour of the king, and thereby proved instru- 
mental in saving the Jews scattered throughout 
the empire from the bloody slaughter which Ha- 
man had designed should take place every where 
on the same day. Nor is it improbable that to 
influences connected with the same high qualities 
the decree may have been owing by which Cyrus 
set the people of the captivity free, that they might 
return home and build again the walls of Jeru- 
salem. Cyrus, it is true, may have had some 
regard to justice; he may have thought it prudent 
to send away from his country at least the best of 
these highly-endowed men ; he may not have been 
unwilling to see Jerusalem rise again into power, 
and prove a friendly barrier against Egypt; but 
the munificent manner in which the Jews were 
dismissed seems to betoken the agency of some 
personal influence, if not of some personal affec- 
tion. Nehemiah (xiii. 6 ; comp. ii. 1, sq.) 
speaks expressly of a favour which he obtained 
of Artaxerxes (Longimanus, b.c. 4G5), or Xerxes 
II. (b.c. 421), after an interview of several days. 
By no means inconsistent with this personal fa- 
vour, nor improbable in themselves, are the 
religious considerations by which the Scriptural 
writers represent Cyrus as being actuated in 
setting the Jews at liberty. The religion of the 
Persians was in its essential and primitive form mo- 
notheistic, and must therefore have been anything 
but alien, in spirit at least, to that of the Hebrews. 
Nor is there anything extravagant in assuming 
that so great a prince as Cyrus, who could scarcely 
have yielded to the luxurious effeminacy in which 
his successors indulged, and whose mind must 
have been elevated as well as powerful, under- 
stood in a measure, and highly appreciated, the 
excellences of the Mosaic religion ; while the 
same general feeling which directed the storm of 
the Persians against the polytheistic temples of 
Greece, may have prompted an earlier and better 
sovereign to liberate the Jews, and bring about 
the restoration of the monotheistic worship on 
Mount Zion. Certainly the terms are distinct 
and emphatic in which Cyrus is made to speak 
in our sacred books ; nOr do we see any reason to 
suppose that a Jewish colouring has been given 
to these passages, or to question that we have in 
them a faithful translation of the original state 
documents (Ezra i. 1-4; i. 7-11 ; vii. 23; viii. 
22). The two last passages here referred to would 
seem to justify the inference that the favour of 
the Persian government was owing not merely to 
general religious influences, but also to specific 
instances of good and ill connected with the will 
of the Almighty ; probably national reverses, 
more or less directly and believingly ascribed to 
God, may have been in operation to aid the 
restoration of the temple worship. 

A general impression prevails that, to use the 
words of Winer (ReaUWorterb. s. v. ‘ Persien ’), 

4 no edict published bearing the king's signature 
could be revoked, 7 so that the 4 laws of the Medes 
and Persians 7 altered not in the sense of being di- 
minished or reformed. Winer refers, as an autho- 
rity, to Esth. i. 19 ; yet this book contains a strik- 
ing fact which proves the contrary ; for the decree 
which Haman had got promulgated for the de- 
struction of the Jews was superseded by another 
procured by the influence of Esther and Mor- 
decai, and this other of so decided a character as 
to give the Jews in all the provinces of the empire 
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the power of assaulting and slaying their enemies. 
In truth, the words 4 that it be not altered 1 seem, 
at least in the period to which the biblical records 
refer, to signify little more than the general sta- 
bility of the law, and the certainty of its penalties. 

The extraordinary power entrusted to the Jews 
serves to show that the social constitution of the 
Persian empire was open to the greatest abuses. 
What could be worse than for the government 
itself to let loose on society a scattered horde of 
people, trembling for their lives, yet united in the 
strong bonds of religious fellowship? They would 
want no encouragement, if only relieved of the 
penalties commanded by the decree of Haman, 
to do all they could privately 4 to be ready to 
avenge themselves on their enemies ’ (Esth. viii. 
13) ; but when couriers came riding post into all 
parts where they were, bearing the royal behests 
to the effect that, on the very day on which they 
themselves expected unsparing slaughter, they 
were allowed not only 4 to stand for their life,’ 
but 4 to destroy, to slay, and to cause to perish all 
the power of the people and province that would 
assault them, both little ones and women, and to 
take the spoil of them for a prey ’ (Esth. viii. 11), 
then, we may well believe, a dreadful vengeance 
would be taken, and frightful disorder caused, 
the possibility of which in any social condition is 
a proof that the first principles of justice are not 
understood ; and the actual existence of which 
shows that, whenever occasion required, they were 
recklessly set at nought. 

On the religion of the ancient Persians we refer 
to the articles Medes and Magi, from whom the 
Persians received their religion, as well as the 
constitution of their social state. If, indeed, the 
Persians, as a separate tribe in the general govern- 
ment of the Medes, succeeded in getting the upper 
hand of their effeminate masters, and wresting the 
sceptre from their enfeebled hands, the Medes were 
not without a recompense in that they perpetuated, 
even by the instrumentality of their conquerors, 
most of the higher appliances and effects of civi- 
lization to which in the course of ages they had 
given birth, and which have in all ages consti- 
tuted the true honour of men and the best treasure 
of states. In truth, in this matter the relation into 
which the Persians entered with the Medes is that 
which must exist where the rough, untamed energy 
of a half- barbarous race comes down on the culti- 
vated plains of a high but decaying civilization ; 
and that which, in its chief features, may be seen 
in the relation which the Romans bore to the 
Greeks, and which the Northmen in their turn 
bore to the Romans : 

4 Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 

Intulit agresti Latio.’ 

The oldest Persians were, however, fire-wor- 
shippers — a species of idolatry which is least 
removed from monotheism, and also least unpar- 
donable in such a clime as that of Persia. That 
such a worship is not incompatible with the 
esoteric recognition of one intelligent Creator is 
obvious, for the fire may have been regarded, and 
doubtless by the wise and philosophic was re- 
garded, as merely symbolical of the Great Power 
which, as imaged in the sun, quickens, vivifies, 
and blesses all things. But even so pure and lofty 
a form of symbolical worship tended to corruption; 
and though we are unable to trace the steps of the 


progress, yet we know that it did gradually, in the 
case of the Persians, lead first to dualism, and then 
to gross idolatry (Bauer, Symbol . u. Mythol. i. 
323, sq.). 

The name 4 Persia’ is not found in the older 
records of the Bible, but after the Babylonish 

period it (D“1!D) occurs frequently (2Chron. xxxvi. 

20, 22; Ezra iv. 5, sq. ; vi. 14, sq, ; Esth. i. 3; 
viii. 10; 1 Macc. i. 1), meaning the great Persian 
kingdom founded by Cyrus, which in the period 
of its highest glory comprised all Asiatic coun- 
tries from the Mediterranean to the Indus, from 
the Black and Caspian Sea to Arabia and the 
Indian Ocean. This vast empire was divided into 
many provinces or satrapies, one of which was 
Persia (properly so called), or Persis (Farsistan), 
which on the north was separated from Media by 
the range of mountains denominated Parchratras, 
on the west bordered on Susiana (Khusistan), on 
the south reached to the Persian Gulf, and on the 
east was bordered by Carmania (Kirman). The 
country that lies along the sea is a sandy plain, 
which the heat and poisonous winds render unfit 
for human abodes (Plin. Hist . Nat. xii. 20). The 
interior is crossed by rocky mountains, whose sum- 
mits are covered with snow the greater part of the 
year. This mountain chain renders the north of the 
country rough and unfruitful, so that herdsmen 
and nomads alone dwell there. In the inter- 
mediate parts, however, are found many well- 
watered valleys and plains, which yield to few 
in fruitfulness and mildness of climate (Strabo, 
xv. p.727 ; Ptolem. vi. 4 ; Mannert, Geog. ii. 497). 
The inhabitants of this province of Persis were 
connected by blood with the Medes, and were 
divided into many tribes and clans (Herod, i. 
125), three of which were noble, the Pasargadae, 
the Maraphii, and the Maspii. The Pasargadae 
held the pre-eminence; of which tribe was Cyrus, 
a circumstance to which he in part owed his power 
and influence. 

The Persian language was diverse from the 
Shemitic, and connected with the Indo-Germanic 
tongues, of which the Sanscrit may be considered 
as the eldest branch (Adelung, Mithridat. i. 255, 
sq. ; O. Frank, De Persidis Lingua et Genio , 
Norimb., 1809 ; Wahl, Gesch . d . Morgenland 
Sprache u . Literatur , p. 129, sq.). 

The residences of the monarchs of the immense 
country denominated Persia were various. Pasar- 
gada, with its royal tombs, was most ancient. 
Persepolis rose not very far from it, and became 
a treasure-city. After the overthrow of the Baby- 
lonian kingdom, Cyrus, while preserving a regard 
for the more ancient cities of the empire, seems to 
have thought Babylon a more suitable place for 
the metropolis of Asia ; but as it might not be 
politic, if it were possible, to make a strange place 
the centre of his kingdom, he founded a new city, 
Susa, where he was still on Persian ground, and 
yet not far distant from Babylon. There was also 
Ecbatana, the Median capital. These several 
royal abodes seem to have been occupied by the 
later monarchs, according as the season of the 
year called for a colder, warmer, or milder 
climate. 

We have before seen that the Persian monarchy 
had its chronicles. These may have been con- 
sulted by our classical authorities, but are wholly 
lost to us. We are therefore thrown on two foreign 
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sources of information regarding the Persian his- 
tory : 1. The Jewish, to be elicited chiefly from 
the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, of 
which something lias been said. 2. Grecian 
writers. Of these, Ctesias availed himself of the 
Persian annals, but we have only extracts from 
his work in Photius. Herodotus appears also to 
have consulted the native sources of Persian his- 
tory. Xenophon presents us with the fullest ma- 
terials, namely, in his Anabasis, his Tlellenica , 
and especially in his Cyropcedia , which is an 
imaginary picture of a perfect prince, according 
to Oriental conceptions, drawn in the person of 
Cyrus the elder. Some of the points in which the 
classical authorities disagree may be found set 
forth in Eichhorn's Gesch. dev A. Welt , i. 82, 83. 
A representation of the Persian history, according 
to Oriental authorities, may be found in the Hal - 
lische Allgemeine Weltgeschichte , th. iv. A very 
diligent compilation is that of Brissonius, De 
Regno Rersarum, 1591. Consult especially 
Iieeren’s Ideen , i. 1 ; and his Handbuch der G . 
d . S. Allerth ., i. 102. A full and valuable list 
of the older authorities in Persian affairs may be 
seen in the Bibliotheca Historica of Meusellius, 
vol. i., pt. ii., p. 28, sq. — J. R. B. 

PESTILENCE. The terms pestilence and 
plague are used with much laxity in our Auth. 
Version. The latter, however, which generally 
represents the Hebrew JJ33, is by far the wider 
term, as we read of ( plagues of leprosy, 1 ‘ of hail,’ 
and of many other visitations. Pestilence is em- 
ployed to denote a deadly epidemic, and is the 
word by which "111 (Sept, davaros, and occa- 
sionally A oi/uSs) is translated. In our time, how- 
ever, both these terms are nearly synonymous; 
bu Iplague is, by medical writers at least, restricted 
to mean the glandular plague of the East. There 
is indeed no description of any pestilence in the 
Bible, which would enable us to form an adequate 
idea of its specific character. Severe epidemics 
are the common accompaniments of dense crowd- 
ing in cities, and of famine ; and we accordingly 
often find them mentioned in connection (Lev. 
xxvi. 25 ; Jer. xiv. 12; xxix. 18; Matt. xxiv. 7 ; 
Luke xxi. 11). But there is no better argument 
for believing that ‘ pestilence ’ in these instances 
means the glandular plague, than the fact of its 
being at present a prevalent epidemic of the East. 
It is also remarkable that the Mosaic law, which 
contains such strict rules for the seclusion of lepers, 
should have allowed a disease to pass unnoticed, 
which is above all others the most deadly, and, at 
the same time, the most easily checked by sanatory 
regulations of the same kind.* The destruction 
of Sennacherib's army (2 Kings xix. 35) has also 
been ascribed to the plague. But — not to insist 
on the circumstance that this awfully sudden 
annihilation of 185,000 men is not ascribed to 
any disease, but to the agency of an angel (since 

* Michaelis endeavours to explain why the Law 
contained no ordinances about the plague, by 
arguing that, on account of the sudden appearance 
and brief duration of the disease, no permanent 
enactments could have been efficient in mode- 
rating its ravages, but only such preventive mea- 
sures as varied according to the ever-varying cir- 
cumstances of the origin and course of its visita- 
tions (J/os. Recht. iv. 290). 


such passages as 2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16, weaken this 
objection, and even Josephus understood the cause 
to be a pestilence, Antiq. x. 1. 5) — it is impossible 
that such a mortality could have been produced, 
in one night, by a disease which spread itself by 
contagion, like the Oriental plague; and the same 
remark applies, though in a less degree, to the 
three days' pestilence in the reign of David (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 13). Those who entertain the common opi- 
nion about the means by which the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army was effected, regard the illness 
of Hezekiah (2 Kings xx. 1-11) as connected, 
both as to time and cause, with that event ; and 
consider his ‘ boil 1 especially to afford direct evi- 
dence that he suffered from the plague. The boil 
would have certainly been a most characteristic 
symptom, if we had the least indication that his 
disease was pestilential ; but we have no evidence 
whatever that any epidemic prevailed at that time 
at Jerusalem. 

The glandular plague, like the small-pox, is an 
eruptive fever, and is the most virulent and most 
contagious disease with which we are acquainted. 
The eruption consists of buboes, carbuncles, and 
petechiae. Buboes are inflamed and swollen 
glands ; and the glands so affected are generally 
those of the groin, axilla, neck, and the parotid 
glands. More frequently there are two, three, or 
even four, such tumours. They sometimes sub- 
side of themselves ; or, what is more commonly 
the case, they suppurate : and as this process sel- 
dom commences before the disease has taken a 
favourable turn, it is regarded as the cause, but 
more correctly as a sign, of approaching recovery. 
A carbuncle is an inflammation of the skin, 
giving rise to a hard tumour, with pustules or 
vesicles upon it. It resembles a common boil, 
but differs from it in this important respect. The 
carbuncle becomes gangrenous throughout its 
whole extent, so that when the eschar separates 
a large deep ulcer is left. Under the term 
petechiae are included evanescent spots and streaks 
of various hues, from a pale blue to a deep purple, 
which give a marbled appearance to the skin. 
When such livid streaks occur in the face, they 
disfigure the countenance so much that a patient 
can hardly be recognised by his friends. The 
disease varies so considerably in its symptoms and 
course, that it is impossible to give one description 
that will suit even the majority of cases. Some- 
times the eruption does not appear at all, and 
even the general symptoms are not of that violence 
to lead an ignorant person to suspect the least 
danger. The patient is suddenly attacked with a 
loss of strength, a sense of confusion, weight in the 
head, oppression at the heart, and extreme dejec- 
tion of spirits. Such cases sometimes terminate 
fatally within twenty -four hours, and occasionally 
on the second or third day. Generally, however, 
the patient is attacked with shivering or coldness, 
which is soon followed by fever, giddiness, pain 
in the head, occasionally also by vomiting. 
Buboes and carbuncles in most cases make their 
appearance on the first day ; and successive erup- 
tions of them are not unusually observed during 
the course of the disease. There is a peculiar 
and characteristic muddiness of the eye, which 
has been described by Dr. Russell as a muddiness 
and lustre strangely blended together. The fever 
remits every morning, and increases during the 
day and night. The vomiting then increases ; 
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the tumours become painful ; and the patient 
wanders, and is inclined to stupor. On the morn- 
ing of the third day, in favourable cases, a sweat 
breaks out, which produces great relief, and some- 
times even proves critical. The exacerbation on 
the fourth day is more severe than on the pre- 
ceding ones, and continues intense until it is ter- 
minated by the sweat on the morning of the fifth 
day, which leaves the patient weak, but in every 
respect relieved. After this, the exacerbations 
become slighter and slighter ; and the buboes ad- 
vancing favourably to suppuration, little or no 
fever remains after the beginning of the second 
week. In other cases, again, the symptoms are 
far more urgent. Besides vomiting, giddiness, 
and headache, there is also diarrhoea at the out- 
break of the fever. During the night the patient 
becomes delirious or comatose. The pulse is full 
and strong ; and though the tongue is not dry, 
the thirst is excessive. The fever abates some- 
what on the succeeding morning, but the pulse is 
frequent, the skin hot and dry, and the patient 
dejected. As the second day advances, the vomit- 
ing and diarrhoea become urgent, the eyes are 
muddy, expression of countenance confused, the 
pulse quick, and sometimes low and fluttering, 
external heat moderately feverish, or occasionally 
intense in irregular flushings. There is pain at 
the heart, burning pain at the pit of the stomach, 
and incessant restlessness. When to these symp- 
toms are joined faltering of the tongue, or loss of 
speech, and the surface of the body becomes cold 
or covered with clammy sweats, death is inevi- 
table, although it may still be at some distance. 
When the patient has been much weakened by 
the vomiting, diarrhoea, or haemorrhage, the third 
day proves fatal ; but more commonly the disease 
is prolonged two or three days longer. In this 
form of plague, buboes appear on the second or 
third day, and sometimes later ; but whether they 
advance towards suppuration, or not, they seem to 
have no effect in hastening or retarding the ter- 
mination of the disease. Lastly, in some cases, 
the eruption of buboes and carbuncles constitute 
the principal symptoms of the disease ; and pa- 
tients are so little indisposed, that they are able 
to go about the streets, or attend to their usual 
avocations, if not prevented by the inflammation 
of inguinal tumours. 

Respecting the causes and origin of plague 
nothing is known. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt that it is propagated by absolute contact 
with, or a very near approach to, the bodies or 
clothes of persons infected ; but we are entirely at 
a loss to know how it is generated afresh. Ex- 
tremes of temperature have a decided effect in 
putting a stop to it ; but Dr. Russell observed 
that, in the year 1761, the plague at Aleppo 
was mild, in 1762 it was severer, and in 1763 
it was very fatal ; and yet there was no appre- 
ciable difference in the respective seasons of 
these years. In Egypt, the plague commences 
in autumn, and is regularly put an end to by 
the heats of summer; and it is even asserted 
that contaminated goods are also disinfected at 
this time. 

In Europe, the plague disappeared during the 
winter. This was remarked in all the epidemics, 
except that from 1636 to 1648, called the Great 
Plague, on account of its long duration ; but even 
in this instance it abated considerably during the 


winter. It was a common superstition that the 
plague abated on St. John’s day. 

The most fatal, and at the same time the most 
general epidemic, was that which ravaged Asia, 
Africa, and the whole of Europe, in the fourteenth 
century. It was called by the northern European 
nations c the Black Death,’ and by the Italians 
‘ la Mortilega Grande, 1 or the great mortality. 
According to Dr. Hecker, not less than twenty-five 
millions perished by it in the short space of three 
years, from 1347 to 1350. Since the commence- 
ment of this century, Europe has been free from 
the plague, with the exception of two or three 
instances. It occurred at Noja, in the kingdom 
of Naples, in 1815 and 1816 ; at the Lazaretto of 
Venice, in 1818 ; in Greiffenberg, in Silesia, in 
1819. It has not been seen in Great Britain since 
the great epidemic of 1665, which is stated to 
have carried off eight thousand in one week. Qua- 
rantine was first performed in one of the islands 
near Venice, in 1485. Persons who had been 
cured of plague in the Lazaretto on one of the 
adjoining islands were sent there, and all those 
with whom they had had intercourse, where they 
were detained forty days. This period was pro- 
bably fixed upon on account of some medical 
hypothesis. The fortieth day was regarded as the 
last day of ardent diseases, and that which sepa- 
rated them from chronic. Forty days constituted 
the philosophical month of alchymists. Theolo- 
gical, and even legal derivations, have been also 
given. The forty days of the flood ; Moses 1 so- 
journ on Mount Sinai ; our Lord's fast ; and, 
lastly, what is called the ‘ Saxon term 1 (Sachsische 
Frist), which also lasts forty days. Bills of health 
were probably first established in 1507, by a coun- 
cil of health established at Venice during a fatal 
plague that visited Italy for five years ; but they 
were not generally used until 1665. It is to these 
great measures that Europe is indebted for its 
present immunity from this terrible scourge ; and 
it cannot be doubted that, but for the callous in- 
difference of the Orientals (which proceeds from 
their fatalism, love of gain, and ignorance), the 
same measures would be adopted in the East, with 
the same success. ( Hecker ’s Hist . of the Epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages ; Dr. Brown, art. 
‘ Plague,’ in Cyclop . of Fract Med. ; Dr. Rus- 
sell, Hist, of Aleppo A — W. A. N. 

PETER (n erpos; Aram., frsp’O 5 originally 
Simeon or Simon, heard ) was a native 

of Bethsaida, in Galilee, and was the son of a 
certain Jonas, or John ; whence he is named on 
one occasion in the Gospel history Simon Bar- 
jona, that is, son of Jona (Matt. xvi. 17). Along 
with his brother Andrew, he followed the occu- 
pation of a fisherman on the sea of Galilee. It 
is probable that, before they became known to 
Christ, 1 they were both disciples of John the Baptist. 
That Andrew was so we are expressly informed 
by the evangelist John ; and as his brother seems 
to have been much of the same mind with him 
on religious matters, it is extremely likely that 
he was so likewise. Their becoming known to 
Christ was owing to John’s pointing him out on 
the day after his baptism to Andrew and another 
disciple (probably the evangelist John), as • the 
Lamb of God;’ on which they immediately fol- 
lowed Christ, and spent some time in receiving 
his instructions. Shortly after this, Andrew find- 
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ing Simon, carried him to Christ, who, on re- 
ceiving him as his disciple, bestowed upon him 
that surname by which he has since that time 
been most commonly designated : 4 When Jesus 
beheld him he said, Thou art Simon the son of 
Jona; thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by 
interpretation a stone ( irerpos ).’ After this inter- 
view the two brothers seem to have returned to 
their usual occupation for a season, as we have an 
account in Matthew (iv. 18-20) of their being 
summoned from that occupation by Christ oir a 
subsequent occasion, posterior to his temptation 
in the wilderness, and to the commencement of 
his public ministry as a religious teacher. From 
this time forward they were his devoted and ad- 
miring followers. In the course of the evangelical 
history several anecdotes of Peter are incidentally 
recorded, for the purpose, doubtless, principally 
of illustrating the character and teaching of our 
Lord, but which tend also to throw light upon the 
history and character of his attached disciple. 
Such are the accounts furnished by the evangelists 
of his walking upon the agitated waters of the sea 
of Galilee to meet his master (Matt. xiv. 22, IT. ; 
Mark vi. 45, ff.) ; of his bold and intelligent 
avowals of the undoubted Messiahship of Jesus, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which he, along 
with the rest of the disciples, felt in reconciling 
what they saw in him with what they had fondly 
expected the Christ to be (Matt. xvi. 13-20) ; of 
his rash but affectionate rebuke of his Lord for 
speaking of suffering and death as in prospect for 
him, and as forming a necessary part of his me- 
diatorial work (Matt. xvi. 21-23) ; of his conduct 
in first rejecting, with an earnestness bordering on 
horror, the offer of Christ to wash his feet, and 
then, when the symbolical nature of that act iiad 
been explained to him, his over-ardent zeal that 
not his feet only, but also his hands and his head, 
might be washed (John xiii. 4, ff.) ; of his bold 
and somewhat vaunting avowal of attachment to 
his Master, and his determination never to forsake 
him, followed by his disgraceful denial of Jesus in 
the hour of trial (John xiii. 36, 37 ; Mark xiv. 
29, &c.); of his deep and poignant contrition for 
this sin (Matt. xxvi. 75) ; and of his Lord’s ample 
forgiveness of his offence, after he had received 
from him a profession of attachment as strong 
and as frequently repeated as his former denial of 
him (John xxi. 15-18). From these notices it is 
easy to gather a tolerably correct conception of the 
predominating features of the apostle’s character 
up to this period. He seems to have been a man 
of undoubted piety, of ardent ^attachment to his 
Master, and of great zeal for what he deemed his 
Master’s honour ; but, at the same time, with a 
mind rather quick than accurate in its apprehen- 
sions, and with feelings rather hasty in their im- 
pulse than determined and continuous iir their 
exercise. Hence his readiness in avowing his 
opinions, and his rashness in forming them ; and 
hence also the tendency which beset his honest 
openness to degenerate into bravado, and his de- 
terminations of valour to evaporate into cowardice 
at appalling forms of danger. His fall, however, 
and his subsequent restoration, connected as these 
were with the mysterious events of his Master's 
crucifixion and resurrection, and with the new 
light which had by them been cast around his 
character and work, produced a powerful change 
for the better upon the apostle’s mind. From this 


time forward he comes before us under a new 
aspect. A sober dignity and firmness of purpose 
have displaced his former hasty zeal ; sagacity 
and prudence characterize his conduct ; and whilst 
his love to his Master shows no symptom of abate- 
ment, it displays itself rather rn active labour and 
much-enduring patience in his service, than in 
loud protestations or extravagant exhibitions of 
attachment. In the subsequent Scripture history 
lie is presented to us as the courageous herald of 
the kingdom of Christ, by whose mouth the first 
public declaration of salvation through the cru- 
cified Jesus was made to the people ; by whose 
advice and counsel the early churches were planted 
and governed ; and by whom the prejudices of 
Judaism were first fairly surmounted, and the 
Gospel preached in all its universal freeness to 
the Gentile world. The Acts of the Apostles con- 
tain recitals of many interesting incidents which 
befell him whilst engaged in those efforts. Of 
these, the chief are his imprisonment and trial 
before the Sanhedrim for preaching Christ, and 
his bold avowal of his determination to persist in 
that work (Acts iv. 1-22); his miraculously in- 
flicting the punishment of death on the infatuated 
couple who had dared to try an experiment upon 
the omniscience of the Holy Ghost (v. 1-11); his 
visit to Samaria, and rebuke of Simon Magus, 
who deemed that the miracles of the apostle were 
the result of some deep magic spell of which he 
had not yet become possessed, and which, conse- 
quently, he was desirous of purchasing from Peter 
(viii. 14-24) ; the vision by which he was taught 
that the ancient ritual distinctions between clean 
and unclean had been abolished, and thereby pre- 
pared to attend on the summons of Cornelius, to 
whom he preached the Gospel (x. 1-48); his ap- 
prehension by Herod Agrippa, and his deliverance 
by the interposition of an angel, who opened for 
him the doors of his prison, and set him free 
(xii. 3-19) ; and his address to the council at 
Jerusalem, on the occasion of a request for advice 
and direction being sent to the church there by 
the church in Antioch, in which he advocated the 
exemption of Gentile converts from the ceremonial 
institutes of the law of Moses (xv. 6-11). In all 
these incidents we trace the evidences of his mind 
having undergone an entire change, both as to its 
views of truth and impressions of duty, from what 
is displayed by the earlier events of his history. 
On one occasion only do we detect something of 
his former weakness, and that, strangely enough, 
in regard to a matter in which he had been the 
first of the apostles to perceive, and the first to 
recommend and follow, a correct course of pro- 
cedure. The occasion referred to was his with- 
drawing, through dread of the censures of his 
Jewish brethren, from the Gentiles at Antioch, 
after having lived in free and friendly intercourse 
with them, and his timidly dissembling his con- 
victions as to the religious equality of Jew and 
Gentile. For this Paul withstood him to the face, 
and rebuked him sharply, because of the injury 
which his conduct was calculated to produce to 
the cause of Christianity. With this single ex- 
ception, however, his conduct seems to have been 
in full accordance with the name which his 
Master had prophetically bestowed on him when 
he called him Simon the Rock, and with the 
position which Paul himself assigns to him, at 
the very time that he recounts his temporary 
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dereliction, as one of ‘ the Pillars of the Church’ 
(Gal. ii. 9, 14). 

Thus far we are enabled, from the inspired do- 
cuments, to trace the history of this apostle; but 
for what remains we must be indebted to evidence 
of a less explicit and certain character. Eccle- 
siastical tradition asserts that he performed an 
extensive missionary tour throughout those dis- 
tricts, to the converts in which his epistles are 
addressed. ‘ Peter,’ says Origen, ‘ appears to have 
preached to the Jews in the dispersion, in Poutus, 
Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia’ (Jn 
Genesin , tom. iii. ; Euseb. Hist . Eccles. iii. 1, 4). 
Tli is tradition, however, though deriving some 
countenance from 1 Pet. v. 13, is very uncer- 
tain ; even Origen, in adducing it, speaks doubt- 
ingly (/ce/c77puxeVc« tot/cer). The fact that no 
allusion appears in his epistles to any personal 
acquaintance on the part of the apostle with those 
to whom they are addressed, militates strongly 
against its authenticity. Another tradition re- 
ports the apostle as having towards the close of 
his life visited Rome, become bishop of the 
church in that city, and suffered martyrdom in 
the persecution raised against the Christians by 
Nero. The importance of these points in con- 
nection with the claims urged by the Catholics 
on behalf of the supremacy of the pope, has led 
to a careful and sifting examination of the accu- 
racy of this tradition ; the result of which seems 
to be, that whilst it is admitted as certain that 
Peter suffered martyrdom, in all probability by 
crucifixion (Tertullian, De Prescript., 38 ; Lac- 
tantius, Be Mortibus Persecutorum , c. ii.), and 
as probable that this took place at Rome, it has, 
nevertheless, been made pretty clear that he never 
was for any length of time resident in that city, 
and morally certain that he never was bishop of 
the church there (Barrow, On the Pope's Supre- 
macy ; Works , vii. 207, ff., Loud. 1 S3 1 ; Cave's 
Life of St Peter , 6 11; Campbell, Eccles . I list. 
lect. xii. ; Neander, Gesch, d. Pfianz. und Leit . 
u.s. w., ii. 474; Winer, Real-Worterb.fm ‘Petrus, 1 
&c.). By some an attempt has been made to ob- 
tain the support of the apostle’s own testimony in 
favour of his having at one period resided at Rome, 
by interpreting the words, ‘the church that is at 
Babylon ,’ the salutations of which he sends to 
those to whom he wrote his first epistle, as apply- 
ing to the church at Rome; an attempt which 
Dr. Campbell justly stigmatizes as ‘ poor, not to 
call it ridiculous.’ Even if we admit that at the 
time when this epistle was written it was under- 
stood amongst the Christians that Babylon was 
the prophetical name for Rome — an admission, 
however, which is entirely unsupported by evi- 
dence — it would remain unexplained why the 
apostle, in such a mere matter-of-fact affair as 
the communication of the friendly salutations of 
one church to another, should have employed the 
obscure and symbolical language of prophecy, 
when his meaning could have been so much more 
distinctly conveyed by a simple statement. This 
would be the more inexplicable, that the style 
of Peter is remarkably plain and perspicuous 
throughout the entire epistle. It seems much 
more consistent, therefore, with rational principles 
of interpretation, to understand the statement lite- 
rally of the Assyrian Babylon, in which city, as 
we learn from Josephus, there was a great multi- 
tude of Jews (fvQa teal tt\t}6os r\v T ovbaiwv, 
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Antiq . xv. 2. 2; see also c. 3. 1), and to which, 
consequently, it is probable that at some period 
of his life ‘the apostle of the circumcision’ (Gal. 
ii. 8) must have paid a visit. Some have sug- 
gested that Babylon in Egypt is probably in- 
tended ; but this is set aside by the fact, that at 
this time the Egyptian Babylon was nothing 
more than a Roman fort (Strabo, xvii. 1). 

The assertion that Peter was bishop of Rome 
is connected with another, by which the claims of 
the papacy are sought to be established, namely, 
that to him was conceded a right of supremacy 
over the other apostles. In support of this, an 
appeal is made to those passages in the Gospels, 
where declarations supposed to imply the bestowal 
of peculiar honour and distinction on Peter are 
recorded as having been addressed to him by our 
Lord. The most important of these are : ‘Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock will I build my church’ 
(Matt. xvi. 18); and, ‘Unto thee will I give the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven,’ &c. (Matt. xvi. 
19). At first sight these passages would seem to 
bear out the assumption founded on them ; but, 
upon a more careful investigation, it will be seen 
that this is rather in appearance than in reality. 
The force of both is greatly impaired for the pur- 
pose for which Catholics produce them, by the 
circumstance, that whatever of power or authority 
they may be supposed to confer upon Peter, must 
be regarded as shared by him with the other 
apostles, inasmuch as to them also are ascribed 
in other passages the same qualities and powers 
which are promised to Peter in those under con- 
sideration. If by the former of these passages we 
are to understand that the church is built upon 
Peter, the apostle Paul informs us that it is not 
on him alone that it is built, but upon all the 
apostles (Ephes. ii. 20) ; and in the book of Reve- 
lation we are told, that on the twelve foundations 
of the New Jerusalem (the Christian church) are 
inscribed ‘the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Lamb ’ (xxi. 14). As for the declaration in the 
latter of these passages, it was in all its essential 
parts repeated by our Lord to the other disciples 
immediately before his passion, as announcing a 
privilege which, as his apostles, they were to pos- 
sess in common (Matt, xviii. 18; John xx. 23). 
It is, moreover, uncertain in what sense our Lord 
used the language in question. In both cases his 
words are metaphorical ; and nothing can be more 
unsafe than to build a theological dogma upon 
language of which the meaning is not clear, and 
to which, from the earliest ages, different inter- 
pretations have been affixed. And, finally, even 
granting the correctness of that interpretation 
which Catholics put upon these verses, it will not 
bear out the conclusion they would deduce from 
them, inasmuch as the judicial supremacy of 
Peter over the other apostles does not necessarily 
follow from his possessing authority over the 
church. On the other side, it is certain that there 
is no instance on record of the apostle’s having 
ever claimed or exercised this supposed power ; 
but, on the contrary, he is oftener than once repre- 
sented as submitting to an exercise of power upon 
the part of others, as when, for instance, he went 
forth as a messenger from the apostles assembled 
in Jerusalem to the Christians in Samaria (Acts 
viii. 14), and when he received a rebuke from 
Paul, as already noticed. This circumstance is 
so fatal, indeed, to the pretensions which have 
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been urged in favour of his supremacy over the 
other apostles, that from a very early age attempts 
have been made to set aside its force, by the 
hypothesis that it is not of Peter the apostle, 
but of another person of the same name, that Paul 
speaks in the passage referred to (Euseb. Hist . 
Eccles. i. 13). This hypothesis, however, is so 
plainly contradicted by the words of Paul, who 
explicitly ascribes apostleship to the Peter of 
whom he writes, that it is astonishing how it could 
have been admitted even by the most blinded 
zealot (vers. 8, 9). Whilst, however, it is pretty 
well established that Peter enjoyed no judicial 
supremacy over the other apostles, it would, per- 
haps, be going too far to affirm that no dignity or 
primacy whatsoever was conceded to him on the 
part of his brethren. His superiority in point of 
age, his distinguished personal excellence, his re- 
putation and success as a teacher of Christianity, 
and the prominent part which he had ever taken 
in his Master's affairs, both before his death and 
after his ascension, furnished sufficient grounds 
for his being raised to a position of respect and of 
moral influence in the church and amongst his 
brother apostles. To this some countenance is 
given by the circumstances that he is called ‘the 
first’ (iTpwTos) by Matthew (x. 2), and this ap- 
parently not merely as a numerical, but as an 
honorary distinction ; that when the apostles are 
mentioned as a body, it is frequently by the phrase, 

4 Peter and the eleven,’ or, 4 Peter and the rest of 
the apostles/ or something similar ; and that when 
Paul went up to Jerusalem by divine revelation, 
it was to Peter particularly that the visit was paid. 
These circumstances, taken in connection with the 
prevalent voice of Christian antiquity, would seem 
to authorize the opinion that Peter occupied some 
such position as that of TTpoearcbs, or president in 
the apostolical college, but without any power or 
authority of a judicial kind over his brother 
apostles (Campbell, Eccles. Hist., lect. v. and xii. ; 
Barrow, ubi sup., &c. ; Eichhorn, Einleit. iii. 
599; Hug, Introd. p. 635, Fordick’str. ; Horne, 
Introd., iv. 432; Lardner, Works, vols. iv. v. 
vi., ed. 1788; Cave, Antiquitates Apostolicce, 
&c .).— W. L. A. 

PETER, EPISTLES OF. Of the seven 
Catholic Epistles, there are two ascribed to St. 
Peter. The first of these is one of the opoko- 
yovptva, or those universally received in the early 
church. The second ranks among the avTikt- 
yipsva, or controverted [Antilegomena] . 

Genuineness of the First Epistle . — The ex- 
ternal evidence in favour of the genuineness of 
this Epistle is complete. 4 One Epistle of Peter/ 
says Eusebius (Ilist. Eccles. iii. 3), 4 called the 
first, is universally received/ and Origen had 
before this time observed, that 4 Peter . . . has 
left one Epistle acknowledged to be his.’ It is 
cited by Irenseus (Adv. Ilcer. iv. 9, 2): 4 Peter 
says in his Epistle, In whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory * (i. 8. And again 
he cites 1 Pet. ii. 16); also, by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus (Stro?n. i. 3) : 4 Peter in the Epistle says/ 
See . ; and by Tertullian (Scorp. c. 12), 4 Peter says 
to the inhabitants of Pontus 1 (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 20). 
Dr. Lardner observes (Ilist. Apost . c. ix.) that 
4 it seem3 to be referred to by Clement of Rome 
in his first Epistle. 1 Eusebius notices its citation 
by Polvcarp (comp. Polycarp, c. i. with 1 Pet. 
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i. 8) ; and also by Papias ; (Hist. Eccles. iii. 39). 
4 In fact/ says De Wette (Einleitung, § 173), 4 if 
we except its omission in the ancient catalogue 
in Muratori, and its rejection by the Pauticians, 
it has been never called in question.’ De Wette 
himself, who never omits an opportunity of raising 
a doubt, contents himself with observing that 4 as 
its contents are really apostolic, any doubts 
arising from the absence of any known personal 
relationship between the author and those to whom 
the Epistle was addressed, or any peculiarity of 
doctrinal phraseology, find no favour or recog- 
nition. 1 He adds that the second Epistle, even 
though not genuine, bears testimony (iii. 1) to the 
genuineness of the first. 

The internal evidence is equally complete. 
The author calls himself the Apostle Peter (ch. 
i. 1), and the whole character of the Epistle shows 
that it proceeds from a writer who possessed great 
authority among those whom he addresses, who 
were most probably composed chiefly of Jewish 
Christians. The writer describes himself as 4 an 
elder/ and 4 a witness of Christ’s sufferings 1 (v. 
1). The vehemence and energy of the style are 
altogether appropriate to the warmth and zeal of 
Peter’s character, and every succeeding critic, 
who has entered into its spirit, has felt impressed 
with the truth of the observation of Erasmus, 

4 that this Epistle is full of apostolical dignity 
and authority, and worthy of the prince of the 
apostles. 1 

The only indication as to the place from whence 
this letter was addressed to the five provinces, is 
contained in ch. v. ver. 13: 4 She in Babylon, 
elected with you (rj iv Bafivkcovi avveKktttTT]), sa- 
luteth you. 1 For whether 4 she in Babylon 1 refers 
to the church or to an individual (in which latter 
case Peter’s wife is the person generally believed 
to be referred to), the letter must have been 
written in, or at least in the neighbourhood of, 
Babylon. But where Babylon was, or whether it 
was the celebrated city of that name on the 
Euphrates, as has been maintained by Beza, 
Lightfoot, Basnage, De Wette, Neander, and a 
host of learned men, is a question which has 
never been, and probably never will be, decided. 
It has been maintained, as an objection to the 
supposition that Babylon on the Euphrates was 
meant, that there were no Jews residing there at 
the date of this Epistle, inasmuch as they had all 
been expelled from that city in the latter part of 
the reign of Caligula, with the exception of such 
as were permitted to remain on account of con- 
nection, or other special reasons (Hug’s Introduc- 
tion} ; while those in Seleucia, or New Babylon, 
were soon after massacred, or fled to Ctesiphon, on 
the other side of the river. Hug, who still main- 
tains that Babylon on the Euphrates is intended, 
conceives that the atpi/itvoi , or 4 pious, 1 were the 
persons to whom the apostle’s injunctions were 
addressed, and who were numerous in the East. 
There is certainly no authority from ecclesiastical 
history for supposing that Peter was ever at Ba- 
bylon ; but this silence proves nothing, for there 
are fourteen years of the apostle's life concerning 
which we have no information. But this mention 
of Babylon by St. Peter has led to the belief that 
he may have paid a visit to the Parthians (De 
Wette, l. c .), of which, however, there is no other 
indication among the ancients. 

Babylon in Egypt, near Memphis, has been coil- 
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jectured by Pearson, Le Clerc, and others, to have 
been the scene of Peter’s labours ; but neither for 
this is there any evidence, and it seems to have 
been a very insignificant place, for Strabo de- 
scribes it only as a frontier garrison, occupied by 
one of the Roman legions quartered in Egypt 

Although the ancient Syrian writers conceived 
the Babylon mentioned by St. Peter to have been 
a city in the East, the Greek and Latin fathers 
held the name of Babylon here to have been, as 
in the Apocalypse, a metonymy for Rome. This 
was the prevailing opinion in the time of Eusebius, 
who observes (Hist. Eccles. ii. 15) that Peter ‘is 
said to have composed his first Epistle at Rome, 
which be indicates in calling it figuratively Ba- 
bylon.’ This opinion is repeated by Jerome (De 
Vir. Illustr. cap. viii.), CEcumenius (ii. p. 256), 
and Bede (Expos. 1 Pet. v. 13). It has been, as 
is observed by Lardner and Michaelis, received 
by most members of the church of Rome, but 
certainly not, as Mr. Horne supposes (Introd. vol. 

ii. c. iv. § 3), after Macknight (On the Epistles ), 
by all the learned of that communion ; for, among 
others, Erasmus (< Comment .), Du Pin (Canon of 
Scripture'), and Hug (Introd.), contend against 
Rome in favour of Babylon in Mesopotamia. 
That Rome was meant has been maintained also 
by Grotius, Whitby, Macknight, and Lardner. 
Perhaps the strongest objection to this hypothesis 
arises from the consideration that the use of a 
mystical name is unsuited to the character of an 
epistolary writing, although adapted to the sym- 
bolical and poetical style of the apocalypse. It 
is, however, certain that arcana nomina were 
sometimes used by the early Christians. Louis 
Capell favours the idea of a mystical name, but 
he stands alone in considering Jerusalem to be 
the place indicated. It may be added that there 
is independent authority for believing that Peter 
was at Rome, but none that he was ever either in 
Assyria or Egypt. 

Age of the Epistle. — The Epistle must have been 
written before a.d. 67-68, the year of St. Peter’s 
martyrdom. Lardner places the date in a.d. 63 or 
64, chiefly from the fact that an earlier date than 
a.d. 63 cannot be assigned for his arrival at Rome. 
Hug and De Wette (Introductions), and Neander 
( Hist, of the Planting of the Christian Church ), 
find an indication of the true date in the Neronic 
persecution, to which the Epistle manifestly re- 
fers. The Christians were now suffering perse- 
cutions as Christians, and according to the 
popular belief, of which Tacitus informs us Nero 
took advantage, they were punished as evildoers 
(: malefici , Tacitus; KaKOTroioi, 1 Pet. ii. 12). 

Hug fixes the date in the eleventh year of Nero’s 
reign, or a.d. 65, a year after the conflagration of 
the city, and five before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Lardner supposes that Peter’s first Epistle 
could not have been written from Rome before 
the death of St. Paul, a.d. 66, as it is difficult to 
account for St. Pauls silence respecting him if 
Peter was at Rome at the date of any of his 
epistles from that city. Others, however, as 
Bishop Sherlock, consider that the first Epistle 
was written about a.d. 60. It is at the same 
time certain that Peter had read several of St. 
Paul’s Epistles, as he adopts expressions, and 
sometimes whole phrases, from the Epistles to the 
Romans, Ephesians, Colossians, Galatians, Thes- 
salonians, 1 Corinthians, and 1 Timothy (comp. 
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especially, 1 Pet. ii. 13, with 1 Tim. ii. 2-4 ; ii. 
18, with Eph. vi. 5’; 1 Pet. i. 1, with Eph. i. 4-7 ; 

i. 3, with Eph. i. 3 ; i. 14, with Rom. xii. 2; ii. 

1, with Col. iii. 8, and Rom. xii. 1 ; ii. 6-10, 
with Rom. ix. 32 ; ii. 13, with Rom. xiii. 1-4; 

ii. 16, with Gal. v. 13; ii. 18, with Eph. vi. 5; 

iii. l,with Eph. v. 22; iii. 9, with Rom. xii. 17 ; 

iv. 9, with Philipp, ii. 14 ; iv. 10, with Rom. xii. 
6, &c. ; v. 1, with Rom. viii. 18 ; v. 5, with 
Eph. v. 21 ; v. 8, with 1 Thess. v. 6 ; v. 14, with 
1 Cor. xvi. 20). There is, observes Hug (Introd.), 
evidence of more than accidental relationship even 
in the deviation of expression, in which, however, 
there is no essential difference. The similarity 
in thought and expression, and even in their very 
plan (Hug, l. c .), are indeed most striking, and 
this circumstance has been well accounted for by 
the fact that Peter had not himself visited the 
Asiatic provinces, and had, therefore, reference 
to the Epistles of his esteemed colleague for the 
general condition of the inhabitants, their manner 
of life, their virtues and their failings, and their 
civil and domestic relations. There are also 
some passages identical with those in the Epistle 
of St. James (comp. 1 Pet. i. 6, 7, with Jame3 i. 

2, 3 ; i. 24, with James i. 10 ; ii. 1, with James 
i. 21 ; iv. -8, with James v. 20; and v. 5, with 
James iv. 6). This latter passage is, indeed, 
a citation from Prov. iii. 34 ; but the iden- 
tity of the conclusions drawn by each renders it 
improbable that here was a merely accidental 
coincidence. It is also remarkable that in 1 Pet. 
iv. 8, and James v. 20, there occurs (in each) the 
same citation from Prov. x. 12. These resem- 
blances, however, involve important consequences. 
If the Epistle of James was the first in order of 
time [James], its right to a place in the canon 
is providentially confirmed by the high and un- 
exceptionable authority of St. Peter. 

Object and Contents of Peter's First Epistle . 
— To afford consolation to the persecuted appears 
to have been the main object of this Epistle. To 
this the moral instructions are subsidiary (Hug's 
Introd.). The exhortations to a pure conscience, 
to rebut the calumnies of the time by their inno- 
cence, to abstain from violent disputes, to pay 
respect to the existing authorities, to exercise in- 
creasing love and fidelity, were exhortations all 
given with a view to alleviate their fate, or enable 
them to bear it. The repeated references to the 
example of Jesus in his death and sufferings, are 
designed to strengthen them for the endurance of 
calamities. The exhortation to the slaves, too, 
has reference to the unhappy days, in which, for 
real or imaginary wrongs and hardships, they 
frequently became the accusers and betrayers of 
their masters. The following is a summary of 
the contents : — 

The salutation and introduction, in which 
the inhabitants of the five provinces who were 
purchased by the sufferings of Christ, are exhorted 
to prepare themselves for a reward higher than the 
enjoyments of this fleeting life (i. 1-13). They are, 
therefore, recommended to lay aside anything 
which could render them unworthy of Christ, the 
centre of their hopes, their pattern and their 
Saviour, and so to regulate their conduct to their 
superiors that none should be able to reproach 
them as 4 evildoers.’ These precepts were to ex- 
tend to slaves, to whom the meek and suffering 
Jesus should be an example. Women, too, were 
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to render their submissive noiseless virtue their 
chiefest ornament, and men should cherish and 
honour them. All should be full of sympathy 
and love, and mutual indulgence. Their inno- 
cence should be so marked as to shame the 
calumniator, and they should make preparation 
for the approaching catastrophe, when they should 
have an opportunity of imitating Jesus in their 
sufferings : hoping for them all to have no other 
reproach than that of being his disciples. The 
presbyters are enjoined to watch over their flocks, 
and the subordinate to pay them respect, and all 
should be on the watch, and lay aside their 
worldly cares. All these exhortations are enforced 
by the example of Christ, and by the punishment 
of the disobedient in the days of Noah, those spirits 
in prison to whom Christ went and preached (iii. 
19, 20). 

The Second Epistle of St. Peter [Anti- 
lego mena] has been the subject of more discus- 
sion than any other book in the New Testament, 
and its genuineness has been contested by not a few 
of the ablest critics. Our space will not allow 
us to notice in detail all the objections which 
have been raised against it, but it will be our 
duty to state the most important. Its genuine- 
ness, the date of its composition, and its cha- 
racteristics, are so intimately connected, that we 
shall pursue a different method in treating of this 
Epistle from that which we have adopted in regard 
to other books. 

The author of the first epistle refers (1 Pet. v. 
12) to a former letter, now no longer extant, which 
has been generally concluded to be a private com- 
munication, as the present is expressly called the 
Second Epistle (2 Pet. iii. 1). The first writer 
who has expressly named it is Origen ( Homily 
on Joshua ), who speaks of the two Epistles of 
Peter. He also cites the second epistle in his 
fourth homily on Leviticus , 4 Petrus dicit, con- 
sortes, inquit, facti estis divince natures ’ (2 Pet. 
i. 4), and gives it the name of Scripture (‘ as the 
Scripture says in a certain place, the dumb ass , 
replying with a human voice , reproved the mad - 
ness of the Prophet ,’ alluding to 2 Pet. ii. 16 ; 
Opp. ii. p. 321). At the same time he observes 
(< ap . Euseb. vi. 25) that 4 Peter has left one acknow- 
ledged Epistle, and perhaps a second, for this is 
contested.’ Firmilian, Bishop of Cappadocia, also 
( Ep . ad Cyprian.') speaks of Peters epistles in a 
passage referring evidently to the second. Earlier 
allusions have been supposed to exist in the Shep- 
herd of Ilermas ( Vision iii. 7), 4 reliquerunt viam 
suam veram’ (2 Pet. ii. 15), and Vision iv. 3, 4 ef- 
fugistis saeculum hoc’ (2 Pet. ii. 20). Clemens 
Roman us has also been thought by some to have 
referred to this epistle, in the passages, 4 saved 
Noah, the eighth preacher of righteousness’ (see 
2 Pet. ii. 6), and 4 by hospitality and piety Lot was 
delivered from Sodom, when the whole region was 
destroyed by fire and brimstone, the Lord thereby 
making it manifest that he does not forsake those 
who trust in him, but those that turn aside he 
appoints to punishment and torment’ (2 Pet. ii. 
6, 7, 9). 

Irenaeus (a.d. 178) is supposed by some to 
allude to 2 Pet. iii. 8, 4 The day of the Lord is 
as a thousand years*/ as is also Justin Martyr, 
who cites the same passage in an earlier part of 
the same century. But others have supposed that 
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the allusion here is to Ps. xc. 4. Eusebius observes 
(Hist. Eccles. vi. 14) that 4 Clement of Alex- 
andria (a.d. 192-217) wrote, in his 'TiroTVTraxTeis 
( 4 Adumbrations ’), commentaries on the canonical 
epistles, and also on the antilegomena, that is, 
Jude and the other Catholic epistles, together 
with that of Barnabas, and the so-called Revela- 
tion of Peter.’ Cassiodorus, however, who pub- 
lished a Latin translation of the Adumbrations 
[Be Instit. div. leg. c. 8), seems to confine the 
explications of Clement to 1 Peter, 1 and 2 John, 
and James. 

Although we do not know by whom the col- 
lection of Catholic Epistles , as distinct from the 
Pauline, was made, yet there can be no reason- 
able doubt that such collection, including all the 
Antilegomena , existed before the close of the 
second century. It was well known in the time 
of Origen, and is referred to by Eusebius as gene- 
rally received in his time (Hist. Eccles . ii. 23), for 
he expressly calls St. James’s 4 the first of the seven 
Catholic epistles.’ Eusebius at the same time 
informs us of the doubts which had been raised 
before his time in regard to our epistle: — 4 That 
called the Second Epistle of Peter, as we have 
been informed, has not been received as a part of 
the New Testament. Nevertheless, appearing to 
many to be useful, it has been carefully studied 
with the other Scriptures’ (Hist. Eccles. iii. 3). 
The next writers who refer to the doubts respect- 
ing our epistle, are Didymus, the blind teacher 
of Alexandria, in the fourth century, and his 
pupil St. Jerome. The former acquaints us 
(Comment.) that 4 it should not be concealed 
that the present epistle was considered spurious 
(falsatam esse), and that although published, it 
was not in the Canon.’ And Jerome observes 
(Be vir. illustr.), that 4 Peter wrote two epistles 
called Catholic, the second of which had been 
denied by many (or most, plerique) to be his, 
because of the difference of style/ And again, 

4 Paul had for his interpreter Titus, and Peter 
had Mark, .... the two epistles attributed to 
Peter differ in both style and character, and the 
structure of their language ; from which we must 
of necessity suppose that he made use of two dif- 
ferent interpreters.’ It may be here observed that 
the Fathers supposed that such of the sacred 
writers as did not understand Greek (among 
whom they reckoned St. Peter) dictated in their 
native language to an amanuensis, who wrote 
down in Greek what they had uttered in Hebrew. 
Silas, or Silvarius, has been conjectured to have 
acted in this capacity to St. Peter in the writing 
of his first epistle (1 Pet. v. 2). Finally, St. 
Gregory the Great observes, towards the close 
of the sixth century, that there were some who 
asserted that 4 Peter’s second epistle, in which 
Paul’s epistles were commended, was not his.’ 

4 Before the fourth century,’ observes the Roman 
Catholic Professor Hug, 4 Christian writers with 
perfect freedom advocated or denied the autho- 
rity of certain writings of the New Testament 
according as their judgment dictated/ We find, 
however, that before the close of the fourth cen- 
tury the doubts had subsided, and this epistle 
was received as genuine by St. Athanasius, St. 
Cyril, St. Epiphanius, St. Jerome, and St. Au- 
gustine, and by Rutin us. Gregory Nazianzen 
alone considers it doubtful whether three or seven 
Catholic epistles ought to be used. The only 
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dissentient voices, after this period, were pro- 
bably Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Cosmas In- 
dicopleustes [AntilegomenaJ, the latter on 
dogmatical j rather than critical grounds, as the 
destruction of the world by fire clashed with his 
opinions. It is enumerated in the canon of Lao- 
dicea (a.d. 360 ?), and in the 85th apostolical ca- 
non, and was finally adopted by the councils of 
Hippo and Carthage, which included among the 
canonical books all those which are now com- 
monly received, making no distinction, however, 
between the acknowledged and controverted books 
of the New Testament, or between the canonical 
and deuterocanonical of the Old. 

Although before this period certain books were 
rejected from the defect of historical evidence, or 
from internal grounds of suspicion, an undevi- 
ating uniformity now took place, and no contro- 
versy was raised respecting any of the books of 
the New Testament until the inquiring age which 
ushered in the Reformation. We now find Eras- 
mus denying the genuineness of our epistle. Al- 
though Luther does not appear to have had any 
doubts of its genuineness, he revived the ancient 
distinction in regard to the books both of the Old 
and New Testament, — separating the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament from the canonical, 
and in the enumeration of the books leaving the 
antilegomena of the New without any numbers 
attached to them ; and in the Lunenberg edition of 
Luther's Bible, published in 1614 (68 years after 
Luther’s death), these books are headed by the 
words, ‘ Apocrypha of the New Testament’ [An- 
tilegomena]. Our epistle was called in question 
by Calvin (Comm, in Ep. Cath .), who observes, 
that c notwithstanding some affinity in style, the 
discrepancies between it and the former are such 
as to indicate that they had not the same author.’ 
It was, however, received by all the Reformed 
Confessions, as well as by the Council of Trent. 
It has been since that period rejected by Grotius 
(Annot.), Scaliger ( Scaligeriana , ii. p. 22), Sal- 
masius ( De Episc . p. 145), Semler (Prcef), 
Eiclihorn ( Einleit.), Schmidt (Einleit.), Walker 
( Clavis ), Schott ( Jsag .), Guericke ( Beitrage , p. 
176, note), Credner ( Einleit .), De Wette ( Ein - 
leit.), Ullmann, to some extent ( Der 2 Brief Pet .), 
and Neander (Hist, of the Planting , 8$c.). Among 
its numerous defenders it will be sufficient to men- 
tion the names of Michael is (Marsh’s transl., vol. 
vi.),:Lardner ( l.c .) Pott. (Proleg . ), Augusti (Ein- 
leit.), Flatt ( Progr .), Dahl (Dissert.), Bertholdt 
(Einleit. vol. vi.), who, however, rejects the second 
chapter ; Nietzche (Dissei't.) and Olshausen 
( Opasc . Academ.), with the learned Roman 
Catholics Hug (Introd.) and Feilmoser : the latter, 
however, fluctuates in his opinion (Einleit. p. 527). 

Before proceeding to consider the grounds for 
and against the rejection of this epistle, it may be 
useful to inquire into its internal structure and 
contents. 

The writer designates himself here as the apostle 
Peter (Simon, or, according to some MSS., Symeon 
Peter, 2 Pet. i. 1 ; comp. Acts xv. 14 ; John’s 
Gospel, passim) more clearly than in the first 
epistle ; as personally known to Jesus (i. 14) ; as 
a beloved brother of Paul (iii. 15) ; and as the au- 
thor of the first epistle (iii. 1). It is addressed to 
the same persons with the first, whom he presup- 
poses to be acquainted with the writings of St. Paul 
(iii. 15 ; comp. Rom. ii. 4). Neander (Planting of 
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the Church) asserts that the readers appear to have 
been personally instructed by the apostle, which 
implies a relationship in which the author did not 
stand to the readers of the first epistle. He refers 
to his approaching death (i. 14). The main object 
is the refutation of erroneous teachers. He, there- 
fore, as an eye-witness of the acting and teaching 
of Jesus, is enabled to give them more accurate 
instruction than those who would mislead them. 
He exhorts them to advance in the knowledge and 
doctrine of Jesus, by adding to their faith forti- 
tude ( ap€T7)v ), and every other excellent quality. 
He denounces (ch. ii.) punishment against false 
teachers, by examples drawn from the disobedient 
angels, the world before the flood, and Sodom and 
Gomorrah. He inveighs against those teachers 
for resigning themselves to impurity, and speak- 
ing evil of God and angels, whereas angels have 
not ventured to do this even of Satan. He com- 
pares them to the false prophet Balaam, and to 
clouds filled with wind. He rebukes those 
mockers who doubted of the coming of Christ, 
which was only delayed in mercy, but predicts 
the dissolution of the world by fire, and warns 
them to keep themselves in readiness for the new 
heavens and the new earth. 

We have already seen that the main reasons 
which induced many of the ancients to reject this 
epistle arose from the difference in style and 
structure between the first and second epistle. 
The ancients have, however, not entered into 
detail in the examination of this subject, a task 
which has been left to their more critical suc- 
cessors. It is said, for instance, to be distin- 
guished by a different usus loquendi , as by the 
word (Tcorrip , frequently applied to our Lord ; 
7r apovala, day of the Lord, or of judgment ; and 
instead of i revelation,’ knowledge (yv&cris and 
iiriyvcoGis) is said to be enforced with peculiar 
prominence. The Christian religion is called c the 
way of truth, and of righteousness ’ (ii. 2, 21). 
It contains a surprising multitude of aVaJ Ae 7 o- 
psva, instead of the very few found in the first 
epistle. A remarkable difference has been ob- 
served in respect to the appellations of our Sa- 
viour, who is in the first epistle generally called 
simply Christ or Jesus Christ; but the word 
Kvpios , which in the first epistle often occurs, and 
is always applied (with one exception only, i. 3) 
to God the Father, is applied in the second in 
almost every place to Christ. Its application in 
all other passages in the first epistle is confined 
also to citations from the Old Testament, except 
in ii. 13, where the Vulgate reads Deum . It 
is peculiar to the first epistle to subjoin to the 
terms God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
epithets designed to exalt the glory of the divi- 
nity. The second epistle has no quotations from 
the Old Testament, — in which the first abounds, 
and is remarkable for clothing its sentiments in 
the language of the Old Testament. De Wette 
furnishes as instances of repetition, indicating a 
carelessness of style in the author of the second 
epistle, 2 Pet. i. 3, 4, where occur beScoprifievos, 
and SedwprjTcu, and 5ia is several times repeated ; 
2 Pet. ii. 1-3, in which dirooXela occurs three 
times ; 2 Pet. ii. 7, 8, in which Sikcuos occurs as 
many times ; and 2 Pet. iii. 12-14, in which 
there is a similar repetition of tt poodoKeiv. The 
first epistle is also said to be remarkable for a 
frequent and peculiar use of the particle o?s, of 
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which the second furnishes but one example (i. 
19). Olshausen adds, that in the second epistle 
the subjects proceed in regular order, and uninter- 
ruptedly, while the first is remarkable lor detached 
and independent sentences (see 1 Pet. i. 3-12). 

Rut in compensation for these differences, the 
resemblances are remarkably striking. One of 
the most obvious of these is the reference in both 
to the deluge, and the number of persons saved, 
the first epistle mentioning eight persons (1 Pet. 
iii. 20), and the second speaking of Noah the 
eighth , oyboov Ncoe dtKaioavvys K^pvKa (2 Pet. 

ii. 5). Some, however, here connect Noah with 
the following words, viz., Noah, the eighth 
preacher of righteousness , comparing it with the 
parallel passage in Jude, 6 Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam,’ the Jews having various ways of enume- 
rating the good men who lived before Abraham 
(Ullmann, Der zweite Brief P.), 

There are some words used in a peculiar 
sense by the author of each epistle, as anSOeais 
(1 Pet. iii. 21 ; 2 Pet. i. 14) ; apery (1 Pet. ii. 
9; 2 Pet. i. 3); araarpecpeaBat (1 Pet. i. 17); 
auaarpofpy (1 Pet. i. 15; ii. 12; iii. 1, 17); 
dfioopos and d<nrl\os (1 Pet. i. 19 ; 2 Pet. ii. 
13); 7r opeveaBai (l Pet. iv. 3 ; 2 Pet. ii. 10; 

iii. 3); iirtOvpla (1 Pet. i. 14; 2 Pet. ii. 10; 
iii. 3); 6 KaXeaas (1 Pet. i. 15; ii. 9, 21); 
and Idtos (1 Pet. iii. 1, 5 ; 2 Pet. i. 20 ; ii. 16, 
22; iii. 16). Some critics have, indeed, vindi- 
cated the genuineness of the epistle principally 
on the ground of resemblance in both sentiment 
and diction. Of these it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to refer to Hug and Michael is. The 
former of these observes that the resemblance 
between the two is 4 so thorough as to denote an 
identity of authorship’ (Fosdick’s transl.) ; and 
Michaelis had before this asserted ( l . c.) that the 
agreement between them appeared to him to be 
such, ‘that if the second was not written by St. Pe- 
ter, the person who forged it not only possessed the 
power of imitation in a very unusual degree, but 
understood likewise the design of the first epistle, 
with which the ancients do not appear to have 
been acquainted.’ The principal difference of 
slyle, however, is found in the second chapter, the 
character of which is totally unlike anything 
contained in the first epistle. The resemblance, 
indeed, between this chapter and the short epistle 
of St. Jude is so striking, that it has been at all 
times perceived that one must have at least read, 
if not copied from the other. 

All those theologians who have disputed the 
genuineness of Peter’s second epistle, have main- 
tained that its writer adopted the sentiments and 
languageof Jude, and this opinion is favoured even 
by many of the modern advocates of its genuine- 
ness, including Olshausen and Hug. But which of 
the two wrote first is, notwithstanding, a question 
impossible to decide. ‘ St. Jude's Epistle is so 
like the second chapter of St. Peter’s Second 
Epistle,’ says Bishop Sherlock, ‘ the figures and 
images in both are so much the same, .... 
that it has been commonly thought that St. Jude 
copied after St. Peter’s Epistle.’ This was the more 
generally received opinion, and was held among 
the ancients by GEcumenius (ii. p. 633), and 
maintained at the time of the Reformation by 
Luther, who observes, in his Preface , that ‘ no one 
can deny that Jude’s Epistle is an extract or 
copy from St. Peter’s Second Epistle, as the very 
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words are nearly the same .... and allegeth 
stories which have no place in Scripture’ [Enoch ; 
Jude] ; see also Edinburgh Review , Oct. 1834, 
and the extract from it in Mr. Ward’s Ideal of a 
Christian Church , 1844, p. 175, where Luther is 
reproached for maintaining this opinion. It was, 
however, adopted by Mill ( Proleg .), Michaelis 
( Introd .), Storr ( Opusc .), Haenlein ( Einleit .), 
Dahl ( De avBevria Ep, Petr . poster . et Jud.f 
Wetstein (Test.' Nov.), and among the Roman 
Catholics hy Du Pin and Calmet. One set of 
critics have supposed that one of the writers of 
these epistles had intended to illustrate at large 
what the other had briefly stated ; others, that one 
sought to abridge what the other had stated dif- 
fusely. The former of these views is maintained 
by Hug and Olshausen. The latter writer founds 
his view on the fact that Peter does not give the 
minute statements found in Jude, especially in 
regard to the history of angels ; in which pas- 
sages Jude alone goes into details, while Peter 
advances a general historical fact, — which he con- 
ceives to be characteristic of a later composition. 

Dr. Sherlock, bishop of London, adopted a 
middle course. Perceiving that the argument 
from the style affected only the second chapter, 
which c abounds in pompous words and expres- 
sions,’ and that the style of this chapter differed 
as much from the rest of the second epistle as it 
does from the first, he conceived that neither 
writer borrowed from the other, but that each 
made use of a common document. The expla- 
nation of St. Jerome, that Peter used two different 
interpreters, the bishop entirely rejects, as, if this 
were the case, the difference of style would have 
appeared in the whole epistle, and not in the 
second chapter only. The bishop conceives that 
notwithstanding the remarkable resemblance be- 
tween both, there is sufficient variation to prove 
that the one was not a mere transcriber of the other’s 
thoughts or language. ( St. Peter has an instance 
not to be found in Jude ; and St. Jude has an in- 
stance not to be found in Peter : St. Jude quotes 
the prophecy of Enoch, of which St. Peter says no- 
thing ; St. Peter refers to the preaching of Noah, of 
which St. Jude says nothing, although both relate 
to one and the same thing, the destruction of the 
old world.’ The circumstance that each quotes 
from a common Hebrew document will, in his 
lordship’s judgment, account not only for the 
difference in style between Peter’s two epistles, 
but for that which exists between the second 
chapter and the first and third of Peter’s second 
epistle. The bishop at the same time admits 
that there are some instances of agreement which 
cannot possibly be drawn from any Jewish book 
(as 2 Pet. ii. 1-13, comp, with Jude 4-12; and 
2 Pet. iii. 2, 3, with Jude 17, 18). He therefore 
supposes that Jude had both the Second Epistle 
of Peter and the old Jewish book before him. 
Herder supposes this lost book to have been the 
Zenda vesta of Zoroaster. The strongest objection 
to Bishop Sherlock’s ingenious conjecture will be 
found in the fact that the resemblance to the 
epistle of St. Jude is not confined to the second 
chapter of Peter’s Second Epistle, but will be 
found equally striking in the third chapter, 
amounting, in the originals, although not in the 
English authorized version, nearly to identity of 
expression (comp. 2 Pet. iii. 2, 3, purj a Or} v ai r&v 
TTpoeipypevijov pygarow xrnb rc ov ayioou Trpo(pr)T&v y 
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teal rrjs r&v dirocrriAcvu ypcou ii/roArjs rod tcvplov 
Ka\ aoorrjpos * rouro irpccrov yivaxTuovres, on eAeu- 
crovTcu 67r 5 io'xO'T u>v rwu ypepwv iv ipiraiypovg 
ejinrcuKTai Kara ras iSias imdv/iias avr&v, & c., 
with Jude 17, 18, pinjadyre root/ pyparooi/ roov 
Trpoeipypevoov virb roov aTvoariAcov rov Kvpiov 
rjfxwi/ ’ Itjctov Xpurrov , otl eA eyov vpuv on £ tt eer~ 
xdrov XP^ V0V eA evcovrai £p’KOUKrai Kara ras 
iavT&i/ £Tri6v/j.iaSi &c. A late eminent critic, 
perceiving that the opponents of the epistle were 
induced by this resemblance of the second 
epistle to St. Jude to deny its genuineness, main- 
tained that this resemblance was accidental, and 
has endeavoured to show that the second chapter 
is an interpolation, and that without it there is a 
closer connection between the first and third 
chapters (Berth oldt, Einieitung in die Schriften 
des A. und N . Test.). But it has been satisfac- 
torily shown in reply, that though the second 
chapter has no necessary connection with either 
the first or third, yet there are references in 
the third chapter to matters propounded in the 
second. Bertholdt conceives that the argument 
against the epistle, founded on the difference of 
style, is met by adopting his view, as the first 
and third chapters agree in style with the first 
epistle. Olshausen maintains, in reply to this, 
that the circumstance of Peter’s having appro- 
priated a great part of Jude’s epistle, will of itself 
account for the difference of style in the second 
chapter ; and that there is no discrepancy between 
the style of the first and second epistles of Peter, 
which is not common to every part of the second 
epistle, or strikingly peculiar to the first and third 
chapters. The hypothesis of Bertholdt, even if 
true, would not remove the difficulties, as many 
of the circumstances which have been supposed 
to militate against the genuineness of the epistle 
are found in the first, and still more in the third 
chapter. It would be doing an unnecessary vio- 
lence to our epistle, in direct opposition to all 
external testimony. 

Ullmann proceeded one step farther. ( Not long 
since,’ says Hug, ‘ the Second Epistle of Peter 
met with an opponent, who menaced its dismem- 
berment, and maintained his right to do this 
violence with learning and acuteness.’ He sepa- 
rates it into three distinct portions, which happen 
to correspond with the present division into chap- 
ters. The first chapter he ascribes to Peter, and 
considers it to be one of. his epistles, the conclusion 
of which was early lost. To this precious relic 
some unknown person, to effect a well-meant 
purpose, has added the two next chapters, for 
which the Epistle of Jude afforded him mate- 
rials. The object of this writer, as well as of 
Bertholdt, is to vindicate the genuineness of part 
of the epistle, by rejecting those parts which are 
beset with greatest difficulties. 

But while Ullmann, the divine alluded to 
( Der zweite Brief Pet. krit. untersucht , 1821), 
clearly shows that Bertholdt’s hypothesis merely 
lessens, without removing Jhe difficulty, his own 
solution of the remaining objections, which con- 
sists simply in cutting the knot, has not been such 
as to satisfy any reasonable mind. He argues 
from a resemblance in style between St. Peter’s 
first epistle, and the first chapter of the second, 
and particularly from the use in each of certain 
words in a peculiar sense, as apery, airidecns, 
& c., that these portions emanated from the 
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same writer, and further maintains that there 
is no coherence between the first chapter and the 
remaining portions of the epistle. But it has 
been shown that this incoherence exists only in 
the fancy of the learned German, as the first 
chapter (4, 16, 17) is but a preface to the re- 
futation of erroneous opinions in the second 
(Hug’s Introd.) ; and, further, from a comparison 
of the first with the third chapter, that there are 
sufficient resemblances of expression to show that 
the whole epistle had an identical origin (Olshau- 
sen, Be Integritate et authent . ptost. Pet. ep.). 

But although neither these resemblances be- 
tween the Epistles of Peter and Jude, nor the 
difference in style between the First and Second 
Epistles of St. Peter, are of themselves sufficient 
to destroy the genuineness of St. Peter’s epistle, 
yet they would doubtless have some weight in 
affecting it, if supported by other internal marks 
of spuriousness. We shall therefore now consider 
whether such marks actually exist, and shall 
mention the principal indications which have 
had weight in the minds of some learned men 
against the authority of our epistle. In the first 
place, anachronisms have been pretended to be 
discovered which remove the epistle from the 
apostolic age and place it in the second century. 
The first who imagined that he discovered an 
indication of this nature was the illustrious Gro- 
tius, who, conceiving that the errors of the Car- 
pocratians, a sect which originated in the second 
century, were those against which the second and 
third chapters were directed, ascribed the author- 
ship of the epistle, not to Simon or Simeon Peter, 
but to Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem, the successor 
of St. James. This opinion, however, which 
assumes upon mere conjecture that the name 
Peter (i. 1), the words our beloved brother (iii. 
15), and the 16th, 17th, and 18th verses of the 
first chapter, were interpolated by those who 
wished to have the epistle pass for Peter’s, 
has been long exploded (see especially Nietzch, 
Epist. Petri posterior auctori suo imprimis 
cont. Grotium vindicata , Leips. 1785), and Bert- 
liold, Einieitung , vol. vi. p. 310, sq.). Nietzch 
has shown that the representation of the heretics 
described by Peter does not accord with the Car- 
pocratians. It is as probable that the Gnostics 
were the heretics aimed at, the seeds of whose 
heresies were doubtless sown in the apostolic age. 
‘This second Epistle 5 (iii. 1), in the opinion of 
Grotius, refers to the third chapter only, the two for- 
mer chapters forming a distinct and previous letter. 

The doubts respecting the coming of Christ, 
expressed in 2 Pet. iii. 4, have also been consi- 
dered as indicating a later age than the apostolic, 
and it has been asserted by the opponents of the 
genuineness of our epistle, that sufficient time 
had not elapsed during St. Peter’s lifetime for the 
application of the expression 6 our fathers have 
slept.’ This passage is also one of those adduced 
by Ullmann ( l . c .) against the genuineness of the 
third chapter. Olshausen has replied to this ob- 
jection by maintaining that the scoffers referred 
to were not believers, but gnostic heretics, who 
ridiculed the faith of true Christians in relation to 
the return of Christ. 

But a still more remarkable anachronism has 
been pretended to be discovered in 2 Pet. iii. 15, 

16, where Paul is said ‘ in all his epistles 

which the unlearned and unstable do wrest as they 
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do the other Scriptures' (jas Aonras ypatyds), &c. 
— thus both attributing a collection of the Pauline 
epistles to a period within the lifetime of their 
author, and applying the term Scriptures, which 
is exclusively applied by the New Testament 
writers to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, to 
the Epistles of St. Paul. Now it is well known 
that there was no collection of St. Paul’s epistles 
completed before the second century, and that to 
no part of the New Testament was the term Scrip * - 
tures applied until near its close [Scripture, 
Holy]. In respect to the former part of this objec- 
tion, however, it has been well shown by Augusti 
(C 'ommcntar iiber die Cathol. Brief.) that Peter 
does not here refer to all the epistles of St. Paul, but 
that the word all is to be taken relatively, and re- 
ferred to the more important epistles, which were 
most probably widely diffused in the lifetime of 
the apostle. To the reasoning derived from the 
phrase ‘ the other Scriptures ,’ wherein the word 
Aoi7ras with the article is said by Ullmann to indi- 
cate things of a like nature, more than one reply 
has been given. It has been shown that things of 
a different nature are sometimes referred to by this 
phrase (comp. Luke xviii. 9 ; Acts v. 13; Ephes.ii. 
3; and iv. 17, if the reading be correct). Another 
interpretation of the words has therefore been pro- 
posed, viz., that the word ‘ scriptures ’ here has no 
reference to the sacred writings, but to books in 
general, or such writings as were used by the parties 
referred to. Olshausen, however, has given an in- 
terpretation, by which he conceives the serious ditli- 
culties by which this passage is beset may be wholly 
removed. He supposes that the words, ‘in which 
are some things hard to he understood,’ relate to 
the epistles which Paul had sent to the readers of 
Peter's epistle, and that the other scriptures are 
the other epistles of St. Paul, just before named, 
ndaai iitunoXal (all his epistles). This expla- 
nation seems much more satisfactory than that 
of Stnrr (De Cath. Epist. Occas. ct Consil .), 
who conceives that ‘other scriptures * mean other 
2 *assagcs in the same epistles of St. Paul, as 
ypeupij signifies a passage in Mark xv. 2S, Luke 
iv. 21, where, however, it means a particular pas- 
sage, but not any passage indiscriminately. 

An objection of quite a different character has 
been derived from 2 Pet. iii. 2, already referred 
to; in our English Version, £ the commandment, 
of ns the apostles of the Lord.’ Rut the order 
of the words in our Greek copies will not hear 
this rendering : to answer onr Version, we must 
read ijpujv tu*v ’ Air o orr 6 \a*v. These words, there- 
fore, ‘ our apostles,’ as the words must lie 
translated, would seem to separate the writers 
from the apostles. Bishop Sherlock proposes that 
the sentence he transposed, and that the word 
7 he placed after icvplov, as in the parallel 
passage in Jude 17, when the whole sentence 
would nni thus, Ka\ rdou ' Atto(Tt6Aq}V IrroAys 
rou Kuplou igiujv Ka\ (tl orjjpos, ‘the command- 
liicnt of the ajKistles of onr Lord and Saviour;* 
a reading supported by the yEthiopic, and which 
Olshansen also favours, observing that 1 there are 
as many genitives its there are words, and 
these not following each other in proper order.’ 
Rut there is no necessity for having recourse to 
conjecture, if we adopt the reading of the Alex- 
andrine, the Vatican, the Kplnem, and other 
manuscripts, which instead of i)fJLu*u have vfid'v. 
According to this reading there is no further dif- 
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ficulty, and the sentence will stand thus : £ the 
word spoken by the holy prophets and your 
apostles, the commandment of the Lord and 
Saviour.’ This reading is also confirmed by the 
Vulgate, which has £ et apostolorum vestrorum, 
prajeeptorum Domini et Salvatoris.’ The Syriac 
also reads, ‘the commandment of our Lord and 
Saviour, which through the apostles.* 

On another alleged anachronism, brought for- 
ward by Neander {Hist, of the Planting , fyc.p 
founded on the phrase £ the holy mount* (2 Pet. i. 
18), we shall merely observe that this might with 
as much force be adduced as an argument against 
our epistle being a work of the second century. 

An objection has been also taken from Peter’s 
referring to the aqueous origin of the earth and 
its destruction by lire, which Ullmann and others 
consider mythical in their character. Rut so 
far from this being the case in regard to the origin 
of the earth, it completely coincides with the 
Mosaic cosmogony ; and as to the destruction of 
the world by lire, although nowhere else alluded 
to in the New Testament, it is not only intimated 
by the prophets, but is in strict accordance with 
the physiological conclusions of the science of 
modern geology. If Wetstein s interpretation be 
well founded, and if the writer made use of these 
strong figures to indicate the Roman war, and the 
destruction of the Jewish state and city, instead of 
forming an objection, they will furnish an addi- 
tional and powerful argument in favour of the 
early date, and consequently of the genuineness 
of our epistle. 

It is fully conceded that there is no other book 
in the New Testament against whose authority so 
many arguments can be adduced as against this 
epistle. One of the must impartial as well as 
ablest critics of modern times, after weighing 
them all, comes to the conclusion that neither its 
genuineness nor its spuriousness can be demon- 
strated by undoubted arguments; but, while he 
admits that unfriendly critics will see occasion 
for doubt, yet, relying on subjective grounds, he 
is persuaded of the authenticity of the epistle, 
and that the arguments which go to disprove 
its genuineness are not of sullicient weight to 
establish its spuriousness, or cause it to be 
£ stricken from the number of inspired books/ 
This is in accordance with the decision which 
he lias formed of the sacred hooks, nnd which 
consists (1 ) of those whose genuineness and author- 
ship can be determined ; (2) of those whose spnri- 
ousness can he shown, of which there are nunc ; 
(3) of those whose author is uncertain, but whose 
authenticity is clear, viz., Hebrews, James, 2 anil 3 
John, and Jude ; and ( 1), those whose authenticity 
or spnriousness cannot hi* ] h > s i t i \ « * l y ascertained. 
These are, in his estimation, l and 2 Timothy, 
Titus, and 2 Peter. To these he adds the A}k>- 
calypse, as being a work of a peculiar kind, l ut 
of whose genuineness lie entertains un doubt 
(Olshunsen, ut supra). 

The authorship of other portions of the sacral 
writings may indeed he rendered uncertain, w ithmit 
throwing any doubts on their right to a place in the 
canon, as in the instance of the Epistle to the He- 
brews. No one contests the right of the Epistles of 
Jude or of James to their present position in the 
canon, although it is uncertain whether their au- 
thors were the ajmstles of those names or the bre- 
thren of our Lord. Rut it is far otherwise with the 
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Epistle of St. Peter. As Calvin has observed, 
‘ If it is to be received as canonical, Peter must 

have been its author ; for any other one to 

have personated the apostle would have been a 
deception unworthy the Christian name.’ It has 
been indeed maintained that some well-meaning 
individual may have personated Peter, either to 
intimate that a reconciliation had taken place 
between him and St. Paul, to strengthen the 
minds of the Gentiles who doubted the coming 
of Christ, or the more easily to gain advantage 
over the heretics. But although it may be true 
that some writers have through modesty (see 
Lee's Dissertation upon 2 Esdras ; Laurence’s 
Ascensio Vatis Isaice , p. 178 ; and the Rev. W. 
Mascall’s Preface to the Ancient Liturgy of the 
Church of England, 1844) used another’s name 
and prefixed it to their work, we are convinced, 
with Olshausen, from the internal structure of our 
epistle, that it would not have been possible to 
have found a pious man the bold and unblushing 
inventor of a literary artifice so manifest as the 
author in question must have been if he had dis- 
honestly assumed the character of Peter. We 
must also bear in mind how cautious and discri- 
minating were the Fathers of the Church, who 
first admitted this book into the canon. Nor 
were they strangers to the application of the 
higher criticism, while they had opportunities of 
adducing external evidence, which is not within 
our reach. ‘ Higher criticism/ says Hug, 4 is 
still open to us, and I even entertain the hope of 
drawing from it manifest proofs of the genuine- 
ness of some of these epistles, particularly those 
of James and Jude, and the Second of St. Peter.’ 
Its apostolical character is confessed. 4 In the 
two epistles of Peter/ says Priestley, 4 many atten- 
tive readers have observed that there is a 

peculiar dignity and energy, exceeding any thing 
in the writings of Paul, and worthy of the prince 
of the apostles' {Hist, of Christian Church , i. 141 ; 
see also Wright’s Seiler , p. 513). 

By those who acknowledge its genuineness 
its date is generally fixed about the year a.d. 65, 
or not long before Peter’s death, which they deduce 
from 2 Pet. i. 14. Wetstein concludes from 2 Pet. 
iii. that it must have been written before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, in which case none will 
allege that any but Peter could have been its 
author. If it were proved that Peter had Jude’s 
epistle before him, this must have been written not 
long before the same period, which agrees with 
the time assigned by l)r. Lardner, between 64 
and 66 [Jude]. But if Jude certainly quoted 
the book of Enoch, and if the result of the inves- 
tigation of Liicke, who concludes that this book 
was written in the first century, at the time of 
the Jewish war, and probably after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, be correct, this circumstance would 
of itself cceteris paribus , settle the question in 
favour of the priority of St. Peter's second epistle 
[Jude]. Bishop Sherlock maintains that there 
are no less than five years intervening between 
the date of the two epistles of Peter (see Dissert- 
ation on the Authority of the Seco?id Epistle of 
St. Peter). — W. W. 

PETRA (called by the earlier Greek writers 
Tlerpa or r] Uerpa, but by the later at Tltrpai) 
was the capital of the Nabathsean Arabs in the 
land of Edom, and seems to have given name to 
the kingdom and region of Arabia Petrcea. As 


there is mention in the Old Testament of a 
stronghold which successively belonged to the 
Amorites (Judg. i. 36), the Edomites (2 Kings 
xiv. 7) and the Moabites (Isa. xvi. 1, comp, in 
Heb. ch. xlii. 11), and bore in Hebrew the name 

of Selah , which has the same meaning as 

Petra in Greek, viz., 4 a rock/ that circumstance 
has led to the conjecture that the Petra of the 
Nabathaeans had been the Selah of Edom. But 
the consideration of that point in a work of this 
nature falls more naturally under the Bible head 
of Selah, to which article accordingly the 
reader is referred; and there likewise the question 
will be disposed of as to whether (on the suppo- 
sition of Petra being the Selah of Scripture) its 
site is to be identified with that of the modern 
Kerek , or with the locality of the far-famed Wady 
Musa [Arabia; Idumaea; Nebaioth]. — N.M. 

PHARAOH (ny*j3 ; Sept. $>apacb), the ge- 
neral title of the kings of Egypt in the Old 
Testament, and found only there and in the 
writers who have drawn from that source. It 
often stands simply like a proper name (Gen. xii. 
15; xxxvii. 36; xl. 2, sq. ; xliv. 1, sq. ; and so 
generally throughout the Pentateuch, and also in 
Cant. i. 9; Isa. xix. 11; xxx. 2). 4 King of 

Egypt’ is sometimes subjoined to it (1 Kings 
iii. 1 ; 2 Kings xvii. 7 ; xviii. 21) ; and some- 
times also the more specific designation, or real 
proper name of the monarch is indicated, as Pha- 
raoh Necho (2 Kings xxiii. 33), Pharaoh Hophra 
(Jer. xliv. 30). Josephus intimates that the word 
signifies 4 the king ’ in the Egyptian language 
{Antiq. viii. 6. 2), This is apparently confirmed 
by our finding the word 4 king’ written in the 
dialect of Memphis, OOT'JDO ouro y and with the 
masculine article JCOTpO piouro (Jablonsky, 
Opusc. i.374; Peyron, Lex. Copt ., p. 150). The 
idea has, however, been more recently started that 
Pharaoh corresponds to the Egyptian 4* -pH 
phra , 4 the sun/ which is written as an hierogly- 
phic symbol over the titles of kings (Rosellini, 
Monument . Storici , i. 117; Lipsius, Lettre d 
Rosellini , p. 25 ; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians , iv. 
287). It seems to us that this explanation might 
be admitted without contradicting the other, see- 
ing that it is not only possible, but highly pro- 
bable, that the Egyptians should make the name 
of the sun a royal title, and that at length custom 
rendered it equivalent to 4 king.’ The practice 
of ancient, and, indeed, modern Oriental kings, of 
associating the idea of their own dignity with the 
glory of the sun, is well-known. 

PHARAOH-HOPHRA. [Hophra.] 

PII ARAOH-NECHO. !"N echo.] 
PHARISEES (in the Talmud j^nS)* The 
name denotes those who are separated, i. e. from 
ordinary persons, of course, by the correctness of 
their opinions and the holiness of their lives. They 
were a Jewish sect who had the dominant influ- 
ence in the time of our Lord, to whose faults the 
overthrow of the state may be attributed, and who 
have to hear the awful burden of having crucified 
the Lord and giver of life. 

A full and accurate knowledge of the Pharisees 
is even more important to the reader of the New 
Testament than of the two other leading philo- 
sophical schools, because our Lord’s doctrine has 
an immediate reference to their several opinions, 
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because these opinions constituted the source of the 
power which was arrayed against him, and because, 
absurdly enough, it has been asserted (as what 
paradox has not?) that Jesus did but borrow from 
these schools what suited his purpose, so that his 
system is nothing more than an heterogeneous 
compound of old Jewish doctrines, dressed up 
anew in order to serve a new purpose (Hennell’s 
Enquiry concerning the Origin of Christianity ; 
London, 1838). 

The force of character which Moses possessed, 
the wisdom he displayed, and the excellence of his 
institutions in general, are seen in the fact that 
for many centuries after his death no sect arose 
among the Jews. Such was the deep impression 
which lie made on the Hebrew nation that they 
ever after retained it, and only under peculiar cir- 
cumstances allowed any disturbing and effacing 
influences to affect it. So long as the culture of 
the nation flowed on in its own original and proper 
channel, the Jewish religion was free from even a 
trace of sectism. But when foreign influences 
carne into immediate contact and entered into 
close union with Mosaism, then the grounds were 
laid for diversities of opinion, and ere long, as a 
natural consequence of diverse currents of impulse, 
there came into existence different parties, agree- 
ing in scarcely more than one thing, namely, that 
they were all of a religious description. 

The precise period when the Pharisees appeared 
as a sect, history does not supply us with the means 
of determining. That they, however, as well as 
their natural opponents, the Sadducees, existed in 
the priesthood of Jonathan, in the interval, that is, 
between 159 and 1 11 before Christ, is known from 
Josephus, who (Antic], xiii. 5) makes mention of 
them as well as of the sect of’ the Essenes. The 
terms he employs warrant the conviction that they 
were then no novelties, but well known, well de- 
fined, and two established religious parties. But 
from the time of Jonathan to that of' Ezra (about 
4(i0 n.c.), there had taken place no great forma- 
tive event such as could of itself cause so great a 
change in the Hebrew system as was the rise of 
these sects; whereas the influences to which the 
Israelites had been subject in the Medo-Persian 
dominions, and the necessarily somewhat new 
direction which tilings took on the rebuilding of 
the Temple and the restoration of the civil and 
religions polity, could hardly fail, considering the 
distance from Moses at which these changes hap- 
pened, and the great extent to which the people 
had lost even the knowledge of the institutions and 
language of their forefathers, to lead to diversities 
of views, interests, and aims, whence sects would 
spring as a natural if not inevitable result. There is, 
therefore, good reason to refer the origin of the Phari- 
sees to the time of the return from the Babylonish 
captivity, a period which constitutes a marked 
epoch, as dividing the Hebraism of the older and 
purer age from the Judaism of the later and more 
corrupt times. Nor, did our space allow, should we 
find it difficult to trace the leading features of the 
Pharisaic character hack to those peculiar opinions 
and usages with which the old Israel it ish type of 
mind hud been made familiar, and at the same time 
corrupt, in the Persian empire. Nor are we aware 
that any solid objection can be taken to this refer- 
ence of the rise of the Pharisees, provided it is un- 
derstood that we do not suppose that they sprang 
forth, as Minerva in the legend, complete at once. 

von. n. 


These sects lay in embryo among the Jews while 
scattered over the provinces of Persia, were brought 
forth at the rebuilding of the Temple, and grew 
continually in strength till the days of Christ and 
the overthrow of Jerusalem — division in this, as in 
all other cases, proving weakness, and issuing in 
ruin. The Mosaic institutions were in themselves 
sharply defined and strongly sanctioned, nor could 
there well originate in them any important differ- 
ences, still less any sects. But in Persia the scat- 
tered Jews were subjected to new and impure cur- 
rents of opinion, which would do something to over- 
flow and overlay the primitive doctrines and usages. 
Here, then, was at once a soil for sectism. Puri- 
tans would spring up wishing to preserve or restore 
the original form of doctrine and worship. They 
naturally called forth defenders of things as they 
were. But in the disputes which would hence arise, 
appeal must be made to reason, for the voice of pro- 
phecy was extinct, the divine oracles were silent ; 
there remained only the Scriptures and the inter- 
pretation of them by means of tradition — a question- 
ed instrument — and reason, to which all were, in 
the nature of the case, compelled to appeal. But 
when there is a general appeal to reason in reli- 
gious questions, then philosophy is born in the 
church, and may lie expected to take the several 
directions into which the diversities of formation 
and complexion urge the mind of man to run. 
Accordingly it is the name philosophy which 
Joseph us gives to the three leading sects — ‘the Jews 
had three sects of philosophy' (Antiq. xviii. 1,2; 
De Bell. Jud. ii. 12). This philosophical tendency 
would, in process of time, be strengthened by 
the influence of the Western world, whose phi- 
losophy was cultivated and spread in the East, 
and particularly at Alexandria. Unlike the 
philosophy of the Greeks, however, which had 
scarcely anything but a human ground on which 
to stand and labour, the Jewish sects made a 
divine revelation the object of their philosophical 
research, and so were saved from the grosser errors 
and absurd wanderings into which the Greek 
schools were led while in pursuit of the airy 
visions of their own heated brain. 

There is a tendency in all institutions to grow 
in process of time. Perhaps the tendency to grow 
corrupt, is not less certain. In the rich and teem- 
ing soil of Persia, Hebraism could do no other than 
become rank. Accretions would also he made, 
and those in great number. But every accretion 
would, of course, have the sanction which belonged 
to the primitive form. There never could beany 
corruption of religion, did not each new opinion or 
practice contrive to get to its behalf the sanction 
of the old and recognised type. Corruption* do 
not come as corruptions. Accretions fasten them- 
selves on to an ancient institution, and are then 
defended as old; or they spring out of the body 
of the institution itself, and then appear a natural 
offshoot. Any way the old sanctions and perpe- 
tuates the new. 

Thus the very soil in which Hebraism lay 
during the captivity, was fitted to produce the phi- 
losophy of the Pharisees, which was essentially 
conservative and aggregative. It, in all times 
and eases, kept the old, howsoever abundant it 
became, and did not reject the new, provided its 
nature and tendency were to add and not to take 
away. Hence theirs was a system of positive be- 
liefs, distinguished rather by its exuberance than 
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its purity, retentive of what was established, vene- 
rating past ages, decrying novelties though having 
its very essence in novelties, and excluding all 
reform as hostile alike to God and man. This 
tendency to aggregation on the part of the Phari- 
sees is well described by Tertullian (Z)e Prcescrip. 
c. 45) : 4 Pharisseos qui additamenta qusedam 
legi adstruendo a Judseisdivisi sunt,' — making the 
very ground of their separation and the reason of 
their name to lie in the additions which they 
made to the ancient law. This same characteristic 
is found recognised by Josephus, when he ascribes 
to them the preservation, if not the invention, of 
tradition. 

But as we think it more for the reader’s in- 
struction to lay before him the very words in 
which this sect is described, than to give a philo- 
sophical account of the rise and connection of their 
principles, to which of necessity our own views 
would impart a colouring, we shall proceed to 
transcribe a nearly literal translation of the most 
important passages in question. 

* The Pharisees have delivered to the people a 
great many observances by succession from their 
fathers, which are not written in the law of Moses, 
and for that reason it is that the Sadducees reject 
them, and say that we are to esteem those observ- 
ances to be obligatory which are in the written 
word, but are not to observe what are derived from 
the tradition of our forefathers. Hence great dis- 
putes. The Sadducees are able to persuade none 
but the rich, and have not the populace obsequi- 
ous to them, but the Pharisees have the multitude 
on their side.’ 4 The Pharisees are not apt to be 
severe in punishments’ (Joseph. Antiq . xiii. 10. 
5 and 6 ; Epiphan. Peer. 15). 

4 The Pharisees live meanly and despise deli- 
cacies in diet; and they follow the conduct of 
reason, and what that prescribes to them as good 
they do. They also pay respect to such as are 
in years ; nor are they so bold as to contradict 
them in anything which they have introduced ; 
and when they determine that all things are done 
by fate, they do not take away from men the 
freedom of acting as they think fit, since their no- 
tion is that it hath pleased God to make a consti- 
tution of things whereby what he wills is done, 
but so that the will of man can act virtuously or 
viciously. They also believe that souls have an 
immortal vigour in them, and that under the 
earth there will be rewards or punishments, accord- 
ing as men have lived virtuously or viciously in 
this life. The latter are to be detained in an ever- 
lasting prison ; but the former shall have power to 
revive and live again : on account of which doc- 
trine they are able greatly to persuade the body 
of the people ; and whatsoever is done about divine 
worship, prayers, and sacrifices, is performed ac- 
cording to their directions, insomuch that the cities 
gave great attestations to them on account of their 
entire virtuous conduct’ (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 1. 

4 The Pharisees are those who are esteemed most 
skilful in the exact interpretation of the laws. 
They ascribe all to Fate (or Providence) and to 
God, and yet allow that to act what is right or the 
contrary is for the most part in the power of man. 
They say that all souls are incorruptible, but that 
the souls of good men only are removed into other 
bodies, and that the souls of bad men are subject 
to eternal punishment. Moreover, the Pharisees are I 


friendly to one another, and are for the exercise 
of concord and regard for the public ’ (Joseph. 
De Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 14). 

4 The Pharisees are a sect of Jews which appear 
to be more pious than others, and to expound the 
laws more accurately. These Pharisees artfully 
insinuated themselves into her (Queen Alexan- 
dra’s) favour by little and little, and became the 
real administrators of public affairs ; they banish- 
ed and restored whom they pleased ; they bound 
and loosed at their pleasure ; they had the enjoy- 
ment of the royal authority, whilst the expenses 
and the difficulties of it belonged to Alexandra. 
She was a sagacious woman in the management of 
great affairs, and became not only very powerful 
at home, but terrible also to foreign potentates; 
while she governed other people, the Pharisees go- 
verned her. She was so superstitious as to comply 
with their desires, and accordingly they slew whom 
they pleased’ (Joseph. De Bell. Jud . i. 5.2, 3). 

4 There was a certain sect that were Jews, who 
valued themselves highly upon the exact skill 
they had in the law of their fathers, and made men 
believe they were highly favoured by God, by 
whom this set of women were inveigled. These 
are those that are called the sect of the Pharisees, 
who were able to make great opposition to kings ; a 
cunning sect they were, and soon elevated to a 
pitch of open fighting and doing mischief. Ac- 
cordingly, when all the people of the Jews gave 
assurance of their good will to Csesar and to the 
king’s government, these men did not swear, being 
about 6000 ; and when the king imposed a fine 
upon them, Phreroras’ wife paid it. In order to 
requite this kindness, since they were believed to 
have a foreknowledge of things to come by divine 
inspiration, they foretold how God had decreed 
that Herod’s government should cease, and that 
the kingdom should come to her and Phreroras, and 
to their children ; so the king Herod slew such of 
the Pharisees as were principally accused, and all 
who had consented to what the Pharisees had fore- 
told’ (Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 2. 4). 

4 The Pharisees say that some actions, but not 
all, are the work of fate (tlpappiv 7?) ; that some of 
them are in our own power, and that they are 
liable to fate, but are not caused by fate ’ (Joseph. 
Antiq. xiii. 5. 9). 

4 The sect of the Pharisees are supposed to excel 
others in the accurate knowledge of the laws of 
their country ’ (Joseph. Vita , § 38). 

4 The Pharisees have so great a power over the 
multitude that when they say anything against 
the king or against the high-priest, they are gene- 
rally believed’ (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 10. 5). 

4 The bodies of all men are mortal, and are cre- 
ated out of corruptible matter ; but the soul is ever 
immortal, and is a portion of the divinity that in- 
habits our bodies ’ ( De Bell. Jud. iii. 8. 5). 

4 Being now nineteen years old, I began to 
conduct myself according to the rule of the sect 
of the Pharisees, which is of kin to the sect of 
Stoics, as the Greeks call them ’ (Joseph. Vita , 
§ 2 ). 

As Josephus himself was a Pharisee, many par- 
ticulars respecting them may be gathered in his 
works on occasions when he is speaking in his 
own person or avowedly deliveringan opinion. A 
remarkable instance presents itself in the Jewish 
War (iii. 8. 5), being an address delivered to his 
soldiers, when in extremities, against self-destruc- 
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tion. We shall transcribe only such parts as bear 
on our subject : 4 He is equally a coward who will 
not die when he is obliged to die, and he who will 
die when he is not obliged so to do.’ 4 Self-murder 
is a crime most remote from the common nature 
of all animals, and an instance of impiety against 
God our Creator.’ 4 The bodies of all men are 
mortal, and are created out of corruptible matter ; 
but the soul is ever immortal, and is a portion of 
the divinity that inhabits our bodies. If any one 
destroys or abuses a trust he hath received from a 
mere man, he is esteemed wicked and perfidious; 
but then if any one cast out of his body this divine 
depositum, can we imagine that He who is thereby 
affronted will not take cognizance of it V 4 Do 
not you know that those who depart out of this 
life according to the law of nature, and pay 
that debt when he that lent life is pleased to re- 
quire it back again, enjoy eternal fame? that 
their souls are pure and obedient, and obtain a 
most holy place in heaven, from whence in the 
revolution of ages they are again sent into pure 
bodies, while the souls of those whose hands have 
acted madly against themselves are received by the 
darkest place in Hades V In the third section of 
the same chapter Josephus claims for himself skill 
in the interpretation of dreams as being means by 
which God piesignified events. This power, and his 
acquaintance with the prophecies contained in the 
sacred books, prompted and enabled him to address 
4 a secret prayer to God ’ for aid and support : he 
thus gives other reasons for so doing, 4 as being a 
priest himself, and of the posterity of the priests ; 
and just then was he in an ecstasy and set before 
himself the tremendous images of the dreams 
he had lately had.’ His liability to, and belief in, 
dreams are exemplified by a passage in his life 
(§ 42) : ‘Wonderful it was what a dream I saw 
that very night ; for when I had betaken myself 
to my bed, grieved and disturbed at the news that 
had been written to me, a certain person seemed to 
stand by me, who said,’ &c. 

Josephus held worthy opinions on religious 
liberty. Having prevented Jews from compelling 
some heathens to submit to be circumcised, he 
adds, 4 Every one ought to worship God according 
to his own inclinations, and not to be constrained 
by force; and these men, who have tied to us for 
protection, must not be so treated as to repent of 
their coming hither ' ( Vita, § 23). 

There is another source of our knowledge of the 
Pharisees — the books of the New Testament. The 
light in which they here appear varies, of course, 
with the circumstances to which its origin is due. 
The reader has just had before him the account of 
a friend and an adherent, an account which, there- 
fore, wc may believe, is conceived and set forth in 
the most favourable manner. The Gospels present 
the character of the Pharisees in a darker hue, in- 
asmuch as here a higher standard is brought into 
use, a loftier morality is the judge. To pass on 
to the views given in the New Testament. The 
high repute in which the Pharisees were held, as 
expositors of the national laws, whether civil or 
religious, may be seen in John vii. IS ; Acts xxii. 
3 ; the casuistry which they employed in expound- 
ing the Scriptures, in Matt. ix. 34; xv. 5; 
xxii i. 10 ; Mark vii. 7, sq. ; their excessive zeal 
in proselytism, Matt, xxiii. 15 ; yet their conceal- 
ment of light and hindrance of progress, Matt, 
xxiii, 13; their inordinate regard for externals, 


and oppressive but self-sparing rule, Matt, xxiii. 
3, sq., 25 ; their affectation of grandeur and 
distinction, Matt, xxiii. 5, sq. ; their shocking 
hypocrisy, Matt, xxiii. 14, 27, sq. ; their stand- 
ing on inconsiderable points, while they neglected 
such as were of consequence, preferring ceremo- 
nial rites to justice and charity, Matt, xxiii. 24 ; 
xii. 2-7; Luke vi. 7; John ix. 16, sq. ; Mark 
vii. 1 ; the display which they affected even in 
works of religion, Matt. vi. 1, sq. ; xxiii. 5; 
their pride and self-gratulation as assuredly, and 
before others, religious men, Luke xviii. 9, sq. ; 
their regard to tradition, Matt. xv. 2 ; Mark vii. 
3 ; they formed schools, which had masters and 
disciples, Matt. xxii. 16; Luke v. 33; agreeably 
with their general doctrines, they regarded the act 
rather than the motive, Luke xi. 39; xviii. 11, 
sq. ; and were given to fasts, prayers, washing, 
paying of tithes, alms, &c., Matt. ix. 14 ; xxiii. 
15, 23; Luke xi. 39, sq. ; xviii. 12; exhibiting 
themselves to the people; in order to gain their 
favour, as self-denying, holy men, zealous for 
God and the law, a kind of Jewish stoics, Matt, 
ix. 11 ; Luke v. 30 ; vi. 2 ; Matt, xxiii. 5, 15, 29 ; 
while in reality they were fond of the pleasures 
of sense, and were men of lax morals, Matt. v. 20 ; 
xv. 4, 8; xxiii. 3, 14, 23, 25 ; John viii. 7. At 
an early period they determined in the Sanhe- 
drim to withstand and destroy Jesus, instigated 
doubtless by the boldness with which he taught 
the necessity of personal righteousness and pure 
worship (Matt. xii. 14). 

In regard to the opinions of the Pharisees, the 
New Testament affords only fragments of inform- 
ation, which are, however, in accordance with the 
fuller particulars furnished by Josephus. From 
Acts xxiii. 6, 8, we learn that they believed in 
the existence of higher created beings than man, 
doubtless the good and bad spirits of the Chaldee 
philosophy. The same places also instruct us 
that they held a resurrection of the dead (comp. 
Matt. xxii. 24, sq.). 

It thus appears that the Pharisees were in ge- 
neral a powerful religious party, or rather the 
predominant influence, in the Jewish state, who 
aspired to the control of the civil and religious 
institutions, affected popularity among the peo- 
ple, exerted influence in the councils of kings, 
queens, and people of rank ; were the recognised 
teachers and guides of the national mind, proud 
of their orthodoxy, pluming themselves on their 
superior sanctity, practising austerities outwardly, 
but inwardly indulging their passions, and de- 
scending to unworthy and shameful acts; and 
withal of narrow spirit, contracted views, seeking 
rather their own aggrandisement than the public 
good, of which they used the name merely as a 
pretext and a cover. 

In order to draw a full and complete picture 
wc ought to combine and blend together the ac- 
counts contained in Josephus and those contained 
>n the New Testament, which, it is important to 
observe, so entirely agree that they supplement 
and illustrate each other, these making up for the 
defects of those, or unfolding more fully features 
of which the first give a hare outline or only a 
single feature ; so that, while there is no contra- 
dict ion, no incompatibility between the two, they 
appear obviously to have been taken from the 
same subject and from actual life; whence, we 
conceive, arises a very strong corroboration of the 
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historic credibility of tlie New Testament nar- 
ratives. A difference of colouring is indeed ob- 
servable between the picture given in Josephus 
and that found in the Evangelists : yet the reader 
will hardly need any aid to enable him to see 
how the qualities spoken of by the first passed 
and degenerated into those, so many of which 
were strongly condemned by our Lord. c Many 
circumstances concurred to bring about this cor- 
ruption. The Pharisees held anxiously to the 
decisions of the holy writings and the older Jew- 
ish teachers. Thus their whole system was built 
upon authority, and their morality was changed 
into a casuistry, like that of the Jesuits. To 
every event that happened they knew how to 
apply either a passage of the sacred books or an 
explanation of the same, or a corollary, an in- 
ference, an arbitrary extension or restriction. On 
this account nothing is more pitiable or more 
ridiculous than their exegetical theology, whence 
their system of morality became uncertain and 
unconnected, without general principles, life, and 
spirit. Thus arbitrariness and ingenuity, instead 
of reason and solidity, were applied to morals; 
and to a party which assumed, and by its nature 
must assume, dominion over the minds of men, 
the temptation was often too great to accommo- 
date their principles to the passions of men, and 
to use for the same purpose their casuistry, de- 
pendent on authority, which so easily lent itself 
to this end. The persecutions of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, the opposition of the Sadducees, bound 
them only the more to their old precepts and 
method of teaching, and filled them with an 
ever-living opposition to every Gentile doctrine 
and custom. They considered themselves the 
more as the only genuine and pure Israelitish 
teachers of religion ; they preserved the reverence 
for the holy books, which had been of old widely 
spread among the people ; and, aided by their 
principles, which were in fact very rigid, they 
could not fail to gain with the people a repu- 
tation for superior holiness. The greater this 
reputation became, the greater was the temptation 
to hypocrisy. The more rigorous were their prin- 
ciples, the more difficult was it to act entirely 
up to them, and the easier were they led to ob- 
serve that with a holy appearance they could 
attain the power of imposing on the mass of the 
people and of ruling over them. This dominion 
of the Pharisees over the minds of the people was 
nourishment for their pride, and incentive enough 
to use it for selfish purposes. Like cunning 
priests and Jesuits, they played with forms and 
phrases, they seized a place in the hearts and 
consciences of men, corrupted them even by 
means of pious instruction, led them whither they 
would have them go, acquired many a fair prize, 
and became rulers of an earthly kingdom of 
darkness’ (Staudlin, Sittenlehre , i. 431). 

Even were there discrepancies, however marked, 
on minor points between our Lord and Josephus, 
yet the general type and the leading features of 
the character are in so striking a manner the 
same, that it is impossible not to feel that if 
Josephus is true the Gospel -history cannot be 
false ; a consideration which acquires strength, 
and reaches to a moral certainty, when the subject 
is considered to which their accounts relate, the 
admitted independence of the authorities, and 
especially the incidental and implicatory manner 


in which most of the information in the New 
Testament presents itself, and some of that which 
is found in Josephus. The line of argument 
might be still further extended did our space 
allow us to trace the development of the Pharisaic 
influence on through the primitive Christian age 
down to later periods, as it would appear that 
Rabbinism was but an unfolding of Pharisaism, 
the full and swelling stream of corrupt doctrines, 
views, and practices, of which the rivulets run up 
to the days of Christ, and stretch back to those of 
Ezra, till they are lost in the fountain-head — the 
religious philosophy of a debased Zoroasterism. 
And from the contrast which presents itself be- 
tween this gross earthly system — a system imbued 
throughout with selfishness — and the pure, benign, 
heavenly doctrine and life of Christ, there arises 
(to our mind) an irresistible proof not only that 
our Lord did not and could not derive anything 
from the Pharisees, but that no less clearly is his 
spirit from above than is theirs from beneath — in 
all which no credit is taken for the bold, manly, 
noble, and self-forgetful manner in which he un- 
masked their hypocrisy, laid open their hollow- 
ness, condemned their pretensions, and withstood 
and strove to nullify their influence. It is to unite 
the hawk and the dove, to bring into one darkness 
and light, to expect figs from thistles, if we will 
persist in maintaining that Jesus and the Phari- 
sees had any essential and peculiar features in 
common — we say essential and peculiar features, 
because such only are of any value in the argu- 
ment, since even the Pharisees, as men and 
monotheists, doubtless had some good traits, and 
possessed some scattered rays of truth. 

Indeed we are not to suppose that there were 
no individuals in the body free from its prevail- 
ing vices. There did not fail to be upright and 
pure-minded men, who united inward piety to 
outward correctness of conduct, and were indeed 
superior to the principles of their sect ; such was 
Nicodemus (John iii. 1) ; such also Gamaliel 
may have been (Acts v. 34; comp. Berach . xiii. 2; 
Sota , xx. 3 ; Babyl. Sota, xxii. 2). Of men of 
this kind many were led to embrace the Gospel 
(Acts xv. 5). 

In general, however, their power was all di- 
rected against Jesus and his work. With what 
force they must have acted appears obvious from 
the preceding remarks. Nor is the reader to 
imagine that they were merely a few learned 
men, congregated together in the capital, engaged 
in learned pursuits or religious practices, and in 
consequence leaving our Lord at liberty to pur- 
sue his ordinary duties up and down the land. 
The capital was doubtless their head-quarters, 
but they pervaded the entire country in consider- 
able numbers (six thousand are referred to above), 
and were therefore present in all parts to with- 
stand the publication of the Gospel of that king- 
dom every feature of which they hated (Luke v. 
17) ; and as they constituted a large portion of 
the Sanhedrim (Acts v. 34 ; xxiii. 6, sq.), and had 
an almost unlimited influence with the people, 
great indeed was the power which they wielded 
in their conflict with the infant church. Perhaps 
there never was an instance in any social con- 
dition in which the elements of power supplied 
by religion, politics, high life, and humble con- 
dition were more thoroughly or more densely 
combined in order to oppose and destroy the 
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young power of new ideas and lofty aims. The 
victory, however, was for man, because it was 
also of God. Darkness, indeed, prevailed for 
three days, covering the land, and casting a thick 
shadow over the world. But the sun of righteous- 
ness arose, and still shines. 

Pharisaism, how compact soever might be its 
appearance outwardly, and as against a common 
enemy, had its own internal dissensions. The 
question of more or less of moderate or extreme 
views, of what on one side would be called tem- 
porising and on the other consistency, agitated 
this school as it has agitated most others. In the 
age of our Lord there were two leading parties, 
that of Hillel and that of Schammai, the former 
representing a moderate Pharisaism, the latter 
c the straitest sect/ to which Paul had probably 
belonged. 

Those who may wish to prosecute the study of 
the subject now treated of with more minuteness 
and particularity, will do well to consult, Trium 
Scriptorum Illust . de tribus Judceorum Sectis 
Syntagma , in quo R. Serarii , J. Drusii , J. Sea - 
ligeri opuscula cum aliis exhibentur ; J. Iri- 
glandius, Diatrib. de Secta Karceorum adj ., 
Delphis, 1703; Buddei Hist. Eccles . ii. 974, sq. ; 
Flatt, Ueber die Lehre der Pharisaen in Paulus 
Mentor ab . ii. 157, sq. ; Paulus, Meletemata De 
Rep. Mortuor ., Jense, 1796. The valuable piece 
before referred to, namely, Trium Scrip tor.. &c., 
may be found in Ugolinfs Thesaurus , vol.. xxii. 
In the same work (vol. xxii.) may also be found 
other sources of information, namely, Carpzov, 
Appar . p. 173, sq. ; the treatises by J. Schmid, 
H. Opitz, and others. Much solid information 
may be found in Staudlin’s Sittenlehre Jesu , 
i. 417, sq. See also Beer, Gesch. Lehren in 
Meinuug. alter relig. Sect, der Juden , Briinn, 
1822. Some of the extracts from Josephus show 


clearly that the Greek philosophy had an influ- 
ence on the doctrines of the Piiarisees. Consult 
Tholuck, Coynm. de vi quam Grceca Philosophia 
in Theologiani turn Muhamedanor. turn Judceor. 
exercuerit , Hamb. 1835-7. — J. R. B. 

PHARPAR, one of the rivers of Damascus 
[Abana and PharparI. 

PHEBE. [Phckbe.] 

PHENICE (<£oiVi£), a city on the south-east 
of Crete, with a harbour, in the attempt to reach 
which the ship in which Paul voyaged as a 
prisoner to Rome, was driven out of its course, 
and eventually wrecked (Acts xxvii. 12). 

PHICOL (^b'S, mouth of all , i. e. all-com- 
manding ), the proper, or more probably, the titu- 
lar name of the commander of the troops of 
Abimelech, the Philistine king of Gerar. If the 
Abimelech of the time of Isaac was the son of the 
Abimelech of the time of Abraham, we may con- 
clude that the Fhicol who attended on the second 
Abimelech was the successor of the one who was 
present with the first at the interview with Abra- 
ham (Gen. xxi. 22 ; xxvi. 26). But the whole 
subject of these interviews is beset with diffi- 
culties [Abimelech ; Abraham; Isaac], 

PHILADELPHIA (4>£Aa5eA</>e£a), a city of 
Lesser Asia, and one of the seven containing the 
Christian churches to which the Apocalyptic ad- 
monitions were addressed. The town stood about 
twenty-five miles south-east from Sardis, in N. 
lat. 32° 28 r , E. long. 28° 30 x , in the plain of 
Hermus, about midway between the river of that 
name and the termination of Mount Tmolus. 
It was the second in Lydia (Ptolem. v. 2; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. v. 30), and was built by King Attalus 
Philadelphus, from whom it took its name. In 
B.c. 133 the place passed, with the dominion in 
which it lay, to the Romans. The site is re- 
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puted by Strabo (xiii. p. 628) to have been 
very Ikable to earthquakes ; but it continued a 
place of importance and of strength down to the 
Byzantine age ; and of all the towns in Asia 
Minor it withstood the Turks the longest. It 
was taken by Bajazet I. in a.d. 1392. 

Philadelphia still exists as a Turkish town, 
under the name of Allah Shehr, c city of God,’ 
i. e. High -town. It covers a considerable ex- 
tent of ground, running up the slopes of four 
hills, or rather of one hill with four flat summits. 
The country, as viewed from these hills, is ex- 
tremely magnificent — gardens and vineyards lying 
at the back and sides of the town, and before it 
one of the most extensive and beautiful plains 
of Asia. The town itself, although spacious, is 
miserably built and kept, the dwellings being 
remarkably mean, and the streets exceedingly 
filthy. Across the summits of the hill behind 
the town and the small valleys between them 
runs the town wall, strengthened by circular and 
square towers, and forming also an extensive and 
long quadrangle in the plain below. The mis- 
sionaries Fisk and Parsons, in 1822, were in- 
formed by the Greek bishop that the town con- 
tained 3U00 houses, of which he assigned 250 to 
the Greeks, and the rest to the Turks. On the 
same authority it is stated that there are five 
churches in the town, besides twenty others which 
were too old or too small for use. Six minarets, 
indicating as many mosques, are seen in the 
town ; and one of these mosques is believed by 
the native Christians to have been the church in 
which assembled the primitive Christians ad- 
dressed in the Apocalypse. There are few ruins; 
but in one part there are still found four strong 
marble pillars, which supported the dome of a 
church. The dome itself has fallen down, but 
its remains may be observed, and it is seen that 
the arch was of brick. On the sides of the pil- 
lars are inscriptions, and some architectural or- 
naments in the form of the figures of saints. One 
solitary pillar of high antiquity has been often 
noticed, as reminding beholders of the remark- 
able words in the Apocalyptic message to the 
Philadelphian church: — ‘Him that overcometh 
will I make a pillar in the temple of my God ; 
and he shall go no more out’ (Rev. iii. 12) (Smith, 
Sept Ecclesiarum Asice , p. 138; Arundell, 
Seven Churches; Richter, Wahlfahrten , p. 518; 
Schubert, Morgenlande, i. 353-357 ; Missionary 
Herald , 1821, p. 253 ; 1839, pp. 210-212). 

PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO. That this 
epistle was written by the apostle Paul is the 
constant tradition of the ancient Church. It is 
expressly cited as such by Origen (Flo mil. XIX . 
in Jerem ., tom. i. p. 185, ed. Huet.) ; it is re- 
ferred to as such by Tertullian (Nov. Marc. 
v. 21) ; and both Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 
25) and Jerome (Pi'oem. in Ep. ad Philem . tom. 
iv. p. 442) attest its universal reception as such 
in the Christian world. The latter, indeed, in- 
forms us that some in his day deemed it unworthy 
of a place in the canon, in consequence of its 
being occupied with subjects which, in their esti- 
mation, it did not become an apostle to write 
about, save as a mere private individual ; but 
this he, at the same time, shows to be a mistake, 
and repudiates the legitimacy of such a standard 
for estimating the genuineness or authority of any 
book. It was also cidmitted as canonical by 
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Marcion (Hieronym. 1. c.). That this epistle 
should not have been quoted by several of the 
Fathers who have quoted largely from the other 
Pauline epistles (e. g. Irenaeus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Cyprian), may be accounted for 
partly by the brevity of the epistle, and partly by 
their not having occasion to refer to the subjects 
of which it treats. Paley has adduced the un- 
designed coincidences between this epistle and 
that to the Colossians with great force, as evincing 
the authenticity of both (Horce Paulince , c. 14); 
and Eichhorn has ingeniously shown how a person 
attempting, with the epistle to the Colossians 
before him, to forge such an epistle as this in the 
name of Paul, would have been naturally led to 
a very different arrangement of the historical cir- 
cumstances and persons from what we find in the 
epistle which is extant (Einleit. ins N. T. iii. 
302). 

This epistle was evidently written during the 
apostle's imprisonment (ver. 9, 10), and, as we 
have already endeavoured to show [Colossians, 
Epistle to the], during his two years’ impri- 
sonment at Rome. It was occasioned by his 
sending back to Philemon his runaway slave 
Onesimus, who, having found his way to Rome, 
was there, through the instrumentality of the 
I apostle, converted to Christianity ; and, after 
serving Paul for a season, was by him restored to 
his former master, without whose consent the 
apostle did not feel at liberty to retain him. 
The epistle commences with the apostle’s usual 
salutation to those to whom he wrote ; after which 
lie affectionately alludes to the good reputation 
which Philemon, as a Christian, enjoyed, and to 
the joy which the knowledge of this afforded him 
(ver. 1-7). He then gently and gracefully intro- 
duces the main subject of his epistle by a refer- 
ence to the spiritual obligations under which 
Philemon lay to him, and on the ground of which 
he might utter as a command what he preferred 
urging as a request. Onesimus is then intro- 
duced ; the change of mind and character he had 
experienced is stated ; his offence in deserting his 
master is not palliated ; his increased worth and 
usefulness are dwelt upon, and his former master 
is intreated to receive him back, not only without 
severity, but with the feeling due from one 
Christian to another (ver. 8-16). The apostle 
then delicately refers to the matter of compensa- 
tion for any loss which Philemon might have 
sustained either through the dishonesty of Onesi- 
nuis, or simply through the want of his service ; 
and though lie reminds his friend that he might 
justly hold the latter his debtor for a much larger 
amount (seeing he owed to the apostle his own 
self), he pledges himself, under his own hand, to 
make good that loss (ver. 17-19). The epistle 
concludes with some additional expressions of 
friendly solicitude ; a request that Philemon would 
prepare the apostle a lodging, as he trusted soon 
to visit him ; and the salutations of the apostle 
and some of the Christians by whom he was sur- 
rounded at the time (ver. 20-25). 

This epistle has been universally admired as a 
model of graceful, delicate, and manly writing. 

‘ It is a voucher,’ says Eichhorn, c for the apostle's 
urbanity, politeness, and knowledge of the world. 
His advocacy of Onesimus is of the most insinu- 
ating and persuasive character, and yet without 
the slightest perversion or concealment of any 
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fact. The errors of Onesimus are admitted, as 
was necessary, lest the just indignation of his 
master against him should be roused anew ; hut 
they are alluded to in the most admirable man- 
ner : the good side of Onesimus is brought to 
view, but in such a way as to facilitate the 
friendly reception of him by bis master, as a con- 
sequence of Christianity, to which he had, during 
his absence, been converted ; and his future 
fidelity is vouched for by the noble principles of 
Christianity to which he bad been converted. 
The apostle addresses Philemon on the softest 
side : who would wilfully refuse to an aged, a 
suffering, and an unjustly imprisoned friend a 
request? And such was he who thus pleaded for 
Onesimus. The person recommended is a Chris- 
tian, a dear friend of the apostle’s, and one who 
had personally served him : if Philemon will 
receive him kindly, it will afford the apostle a 
proof of his love, and yield him joy. What need, 
then, for long urgency ? The apostle is certain 
that Philemon will, of bis own accord, do even 
more than be is asked. More cogently and more 
courteously no man could plead 1 ( Einleit . ins 
N. T ., iii. 300). 

Of separate commentaries on this Epistle, the 
following is nearly a complete list: — Ilenr. 
Hummel, Explanatio Ep . Ap. Pauli ad Philem ., 
Tiguri, 1670, fob; Lehr. Ch. Gottlieb. Schmid, 
Pauli Ap. ad Philem . Ep. Gr. et Lat. Illustr . et 
ut Exemplum Humanitatis Paidi Proposita , 
Lips. 1786, 8vo. ; Konrad Rudolf Hagenbach, 
Pauli Ep. ad Philem. Interpretatus est , Basil, 
1829, 4to. ; W. Attersol, Commentary upon the 
Ep. to Philem ., Loud. 1633, 4to. ; Bp. Smal- 
ridge. Saint Paul's Ep. to Philemon Explained 
{Sermons, Oxf. 1724, fob, Serin. 39).— W. L. A. 

PHILETUS, an apostate Christian, mentioned 
by Paul, in connection with Hymenaeus, 2 Tim. 
ii. 17 [Hymenaeus]. 

1. PHILIP (4>tA47T7ros), one of the twelve 
apostles. He was of Bethsaida, ‘ the city of 
Andrew and Peter’ (John i. 44). He became one 
of the disciples of John the Baptist, and was in the 
neighbourhood where John was baptizing, at the 
time of our Lord’s baptism. Andrew and John, 
who were also disciples of the Baptist, heard the 
testimony concerning Jesus which the latter gave, 
and thenceforth attached themselves to him as 
the promised Messiah. Through Andrew his 
brother, Simon (Peter) was brought to Christ ; and 
as on the next day Philip unhesitatingly accom- 
panied Jesus when called to follow him, it is pro- 
bable that bis townsmen had previously spoken to 
him of Jesus as the long-expected Saviour (John 
i. 35-44). Philip was thus the fourth of the 
apostles who attached themselves to the person of 
Jesus — of those ‘ who left all and followed him.’ 
The first act of Philip was to bring to the Lord 
Nathanael, who is supposed to have also become 
an apostle under the name of Bartholomew (John 
i, 45-51), Little more is recorded of Philip 
in the Scriptures; but it is remarkable that 
when Christ beheld the five thousand people 
whom he afterwards fed witli five loaves and two 
fishes, he singled out Philip for the question, 

‘ Whence shall we buy bread that these may 
eat V It is added , 6 This he said to prove him, for 
he himself knew what he would do.’ Bengel and 
others suppose that this was because the charge of 
providing food had been committed to Philip, 


while Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
rather suppose it was because this apostle was weak 
in faith. The answer of Philip agrees well enough 
with either supposition, ‘ Two hundred penny- 
worth of bread is not sufficient for them, that every 
one of them may take a little’ (John vi. 1-7). But 
it is well to compare this with John xiv. 8, where 
the inappropriate remark of Philip, 6 Lord, show 
us the Father, and it sufficeth us,’ evinces that he 
experienced in a degree beyond his brother apostles, 
the difficulty which they generally felt in raising 
themselves above the things of sense. 

Intermediately, we find recorded the applica- 
tion to Philip of certain c Greeks’ (proselytes of 
the gate) at Jerusalem, who wished to be in- 
troduced to Jesus, of whom they had beard so 
much. Knowing that his master was not for- 
ward to gratify mere curiosity, Philip was un- 
certain whether to comply with their wish or not, 
but first consulted Andrew, who went with him 
to mention the circumstance to Jesus (John xii. 
21, 22). This incident, although slight, is indi- 
cative of character, as we feel sure that some of the 
other apostles, Peter for instance, would at once 
have complied with or declined this applica- 
tion on their own responsibility. The sacred his- 
tory only adds to these facts, that Philip was 
present with the other apostles at the religious as- 
sembly following the Lord’s resurrection (Acts 
i. 13). 

The ancient commentators attribute to Philip 
the request of c one of the disciples’ to Christ, 
‘ Suffer me first to go and bury my father’ (Matt, 
viii. 21 ; Luke ix. 59); but there seems no war- 
rant for this; and it is not likely that it would 
have been overlooked by John in his account of 
Philip’s call to the apostleship. 

The later traditions concerning this apostle are 
vague and uncertain ; but there is nothing im- 
probable in the statement that he preached the Gos- 
pel in Phrygia (Theodoret, in Ps. cxvi. ; Niceph. 
Hist. Eceles. ii. 39), and that he met his death at 
Hierapolis in Syria (Euseb. Hist . Eeeles. iii. 31 ; 
v. 24). The further statement, that Philip was 
married and had daughters (Euseb. ti. s. ; Clem. 
Alex. Strom, iii. 192; Niceph. ii. 44), very pro- 
bably arose from confounding him with Philip 
the Evangelist (Acts xxi. 8). 

2. PHILIP, one of the seven first deacons 
(Acts vi. 5) ; also called an ‘ Evangelist’ (xxi. 8), 
which denotes one of those ministers of the pri- 
mitive church, who, without being attached to 
any particular congregation, preached the Gospel 
from place to place (Eph. iv. 11 ; 2 Tim. iv. 5). 
Being compelled to leave Jerusalem by the per- 
secution which ensued on Stephen’s death, Philip 
was induced to take refuge in Samaria. He 
there came to a city where Simon Magu3 was 
held in high reverence through the wonders which 
he wrought. But the substantial and beneficent 
miracles which were performed by Philip in the 
name of Jesus, drew away their attention from 
the impostor, and prepared their minds for the re- 
ception of the Gospel. Simon himself seems to 
have regarded him as in league with some super- 
human being, and looking upon baptism as the ini- 
tiatory rite of a compact through which he might 
obtain the same powers, he solicited and obtained 
baptism from the Evangelist [Simon Magus]. 
After Peter and John bad come to Samaria to 
complete and carry on the work which Philip had 
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been the means of commencing, the Evangelist 
himself was directed by a divine impulse to pro- 
ceed towards Gaza, where lie met the treasurer of 
Candace, queen of Ethiopia [Candace ; Ethi- 
opia], by whose conversion and baptism he be- 
came the instrument of planting the first seeds 
of the Gospel in Ethiopia (Acts viii. 1-39). Philip 
then retraced his steps, and after pausing at 
Azotus, preached the Gospel from town to town 
till he came to Caesarea (ver. 40). At this place 
he seems to have settled ; for when Paul was oil 
his last journey to Jerusalem, he and his party 
were entertained in the house of Philip, on which 
occasion it is mentioned that he had 4 four 
daughters, virgins, who did prophesy* (Acts xxi. 
9), or, who were endued with the faculty of speak- 
ing under divine inspiration, and of predicting 
future events, together with other supernatural 
gifts vouchsafed to the primitive Christians, in 
accordance with the prophecy in Acts ii. 18. 
With this fact the Scriptural history of Philip 
closes, and the traditions which refer to his sub- 
sequent proceedings are uncertain and conflict- 
ing. The Greek martyrologies make him to have 
been bishop of Tralles, in Lydia ; but the Latins 
make him end his days in Caesarea (Acta Sanct. 
ad 6 Juni); but in all old accounts Philip the 
Apostle and Philip the Evangelist are much con- 
founded. 

3. PHILIP, son of Herod the Great, and 
tetrarch of Batanaea, Trachouitis, and Auranitis 
(Luke iii. 1) [Herodian Family]. 

4. PHILIP, called by Josephus Herod, son 
of Herod the Great, and first husband of Herodias 
[Herodian Family]. 

PHILIPPI (^IXunroi), a city of the procon- 
sular Macedonia, situated eastward of Amphi- 
polis, within the limits of ancient Thrace (Acts 
xvi. 12 ; xx. 6 ; Phil. i. 1). It was anciently 
called Kpirii/lSes, from its many fountains; but 
having been taken and fortified by Philip of 
Macedon, he named it, after himself, Philippi. 
In the vicinity were mines of gold and silver ; 
and the spot eventually became celebrated for the 
battle in which Brutus and Cassius were de- 
feated. Paul made some stay in this place on 
his first arrival in Greece, and here founded the 
church to which he afterwards addressed one of 
his epistles. It was here that the interesting cir- 
cumstances related in Acts xvi. occurred; and 
the city was again visited by the Apostle on his 
departure from Greece (Acts xx. 6). In the 
former passage (xvi. 12) Philippi is called a 
colony (koAcov'kx), and this character it had in 
fact acquired through many of the followers of 
Antony having been colonized thither by Au- 
gustus (Dion. Cass, xlvii. 432). The fact that 
Philippi was a colony was formerly disputed ; 
but its complete verification has strongly attested 
the minute accuracy of the sacred narrative. 
It is there also said to have been TTpcorr] rrjs 
fiepldos rrjs M aKebovias 4 a chief city of 

this part of Macedonia ’ — not the capital, for that 
was Amphipolis (Livy, xlv. 29). Others explain 
the word irpcorr] with reference to geographi- 
cal position, i. e. the first city as one comes 
from the East ; but it has been well objected that 
Paul had just landed at Neapolis, which is still 
further to the East (comp. Diod. Sic. xvi. 8 ; 
Strabo, vii. p< 511 ; also Uosenmiiller, Bibl. Geog. 
iii. 393). The site has not been much visited by 
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travellers; but an interesting account of it may 
be found in the American Missionary Herald, 
by the missionaries Dwight and Schaufiler, who 
were there in 1834. The plain in which the ruins 
of Philippi stand is embraced by the parallel 
arms of mountains extended from the Necrokop, 
which pour into the plain many small streams, 
by which it is abundantly watered and fertilized. 
The acropolis is upon a mount standing out into 
the plain from the north-east, and the city seems 
to have extended from the base of it to the south 
and south west. The remains of the fortress upon 
the top consist of three ruined towers and con- 
siderable portions of walls, of stone, brick, and 
very hard mortar. The plain below does not 
now exhibit anything but ruins — heaps of stone 
and rubbish, overgrown with thorns and briars; 
but nothing of the innumerable busts and statues, 
thousands of columns, and vast masses of classic 
ruins, of which the elder travellers speak. Ruins 
of private dwellings are still visible ; also some- 
thing of a semi-circular shape, probably a forum 
or market-place, 4 perhaps the one where Paul 
and Silas received their undeserved stripes.’ The 
most prominent of the existing remains is the 
remainder of a palatial edifice, the architecture 
of which is grand, and the materials costly. The 
pilasters, chapiters, &c., are of the finest white 
marble, and the walls were formerly encased 
with the same stone. These marble blocks are 
gradually knocked down by the Turks, and 
4 wrought into their silly grave-stones.* The tra- 
vellers were informed that many of the ruins are 
now covered by stagnant water, at the bottom of 
which they may be seen ; but they did not visit 
this spot. 

PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE. Of 
this part of the Apostle Paul’s writings the 
authenticity has never been questioned. Pro- 
fessing to be written by that distinguished servant 
of Christ, it bears on every part of it the impress 
of his peculiar style, manner of thought, and form 
of doctrine ; and the internal evidence of authen- 
ticity arising from the incidental allusions in it 
to persons and circumstances is very strong 
(Horce Paulina , c. 7). It is referred to formally 
and expressly by Poly carp, in his Epistle to the 
Philippians (§ 3, § II), besides being repeatedly 
quoted by him. It is quoted by the churches at 
Vienne and Lyons, in their letter to the churches 
in Asia and Phrygia, preserved by Eusebius 
(Hist. Eccles., v. 2 ; by Irenaeus ( Cont . Hcer ., iv. 
18, § 4) ; by Clement of Alexandria (Pcedag. lib. 
i. p. 107 ; Strom., iv. p. 511 ; Admon. ad Gentes , 
p. 56); by Tertullian (De llesur . Carnis , c. 23); 
by Ovigen (Cont. Cels., lib. iii. p. 122, ed. Spen- 
cer ; et scepiss .) ; by Cyprian (Lib. Testim ., iii. 
39), and by many of the later Fathers. 

From allusions in the epistle itself, it is evi- 
dent that it was written at Rome during the 
period of the apostle's two years imprisonment in 
that city, and in all probability towards the close 
of that period (i. 13, 14, 23, 26; ii. 18, 25). It 
seems to have been composed on the occasion of 
the return to Philippi of Epaphroditus, a member 
of the church in that place, who had been de- 
puted to Rome with a pecuniary contribution 
from the church in aid of the apostle. Full of 
gratitude for this work of friendly remembrance 
and regard, Paul addressed to the church in 
Philippi this epistle, in which, besides expressing 
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his thanks for their kindness, he pours out a flood 
of eloquence and pathetic exhortation, suggested 
partly by his own circumstances, and partly by 
what lie had learned of their state as a church. 
That state appears to have been on the whole very 
prosperous, as there is much commendation of the 
Philippians in the epistle, and no censure is ex- 
pressed in any part of it either of the church as a 
whole, or of any individuals connected with it. 
At the same time the apostle deemed it necessary 
to put them on their guard against the evil in- 
fluences to which they were exposed from Juda- 
izi ng teachers, and false professors of Christianity. 
These cautions he interposes between the exhort- 
ations suggested 1 y his own state and by the 
news he had received concerning the Philippians, 
with which his epistle commences and with which 
it closes. We may thus divide the epistle into 
three parts. In the first of these (i., ii.), after 
the usual salutation and an outpouring of warm- 
hearted affection towards the Philippian church 
(i. 1-11), the apostle refers to his own condition 
as a prisoner at Rome ; and lest they should be 
cast down at the thought of the unmerited indig- 
nities he had been called upon to sutler, he assures 
them that these had turned out rather to the 
furtherance of that great cause on which his 
heart was set and for which he was willing to live 
and labour, though, as respected his personal 
feelings, he would rather depart and be with 
Christ, which he deemed to be ‘ far better’ 
(12-24). He then passes by an easy transition to 
a hortatory address to the Philippians, calling 
upon them to maintain steadfastly their profes- 
sion, to cultivate humanity and brotherly love, 
to work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling, and concluding by an appeal to their 
regard for his reputation as an apostle, which 
could not but be affected by their conduct, and 
a reference to his reason for sending to them 
Epaphroditus instead of Timothy, as he had ori- 
ginally designed (i. 25 ; ii. 30). In part second 
lie strenuously cautions them, as already observed, 
against Judaizing teachers, whom he stigmatizes 
as c dogs’ (in reference probably to their im- 
pudent, snarling, and quarrelsome habits), 6 evil- 
workers/ and ‘ the concision \ by which latter 
term lie means to intimate, as Tbeophylact re- 
marks (in loc.), that the circumcision in which 
the Jews so much gloried had now ceased to 
possess any spiritual significance, and was there- 
fore no better than a useless mutilation of the 
person. On this theme he enlarges, making re- 
ference to his own standing as a Jew, and inti- 
mating, that if under the Christian dispensation 
Jewish descent and Jewish privileges were to go 
for anything, no one could have stronger claims 
on this ground than lie ; but at the same time 
declaring, that however he had once valued these, 
he now counted them ‘all but lost for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ’ (iii. 1-12). A 
reference to his own sanctified ambition to ad- 
vance in the service of Christ leads him to exhort 
the Philippians to a similar spirit; from this he 
passes to caution them against unnecessary con- 
tention, and against those who walk disorderly, 
concluding by reminding them of the glorious 
hopes which, as Christians, they entertained (ver. 
13-21). In the third part we have a series of 
admonitions to individual members of the church 
at Philippi (iv. 1-3), followed by some general 


exhortations to cheerfulness, moderation, prayer, 
and good conduct (ver. 4-9) ; after which come a 
series of allusions to the apostle’s circumstances 
and feelings, his thanks to the Philippians for 
their seasonable aid, and his concluding bene- 
dictions and salutations (ver. 10-23). 

Heinrichs has advanced the opinion, that of 
these three parts of this epistle the first belongs to 
a different composition from the other two (Nov. 
Test. Kopqoan. vol. vii. pt. ii. p. 31). It is not 
worth while to recapitulate his reasonings in 
support of this notion ; they have been fully exa- 
mined and sufficiently refuted by Krause (An 
Epist. Pauli ad Phil, in dims Epistolas .... 
dispescenda sit f Dis. crit . exeget . Regiom. 
1811), and Schott (Isagoge in N. T. § 70). 

This epistle is written throughout in a very 
animated and elevated style. It is full of the 
most sublime thoughts and the most affectionate 
exhortations. It resembles more the production 
of a father addressing his children, than that of 
an apostle laying down authoritatively what is 
to be received and followed. The whole of it 
shows, as Theophylact observes, how very much 
he loved and estimated those to whom it was 
addressed, Sov svzkzv airdi/rcor <r<podpa (piA&v 
avTobs nod Tifi&v (paii/erai (Proem, in Ep. ad 
Phil.). 

Of separate commentaries upon this epistle, a 
considerable number has appeared, especially on 
the continent. Of these the chief are the follow- 
ing : M. H. Schotanus, Analys. et Comment . in 
Ep. Pauli ad Phil., cum observationibus et earum 
nsibus , Franc. 1637, 4to. ; J. Gottfried Am 
Elide, Pauli Ep. ad Phil. Gr. ex recens. Gries - 
bachii ; Nova vers . Lat. et annot. perpet. Must., 
Vitemb. 1798, 8vo. ; G. F. H. Rhein wald, Com - 
mentar. iib. d. Brief Pauli an die Philipp ., 
Berlin, 1827, Svo. ; Konrad Steph. Matthies, 
Erkldrung d. Briefes Pauli an d. Phil., Greifs- 
wold, 1835, 8vo. ; Hermann Gustav. Holemann, 
Comment, in Ep. ad Phil ., Lips. 1839; Wessel 
Alb von Hen gel, Comment, perpetuus in ep. 
Paidi ad Phil., Amstel, 1839; A. Rilliet, Com- 
mentaire sur VEpitre de V Apbtre Paul aux 
Phil., Geneva, 1841, 8vo. In English the works 
of Pearce and Ferguson may be mentioned. — 

W. L. A. 

PHILISTINES ; Sept. *v\ urrMp, 

and 3 A\\6(pv\oL', Joseph. UaMarli/oi, Antiq. v. 1. 
18), a tribe which gave its name to the country 
known as Palestine, though it occupied only a 
portion of the southern coast, namely, that which 
was bounded on the west by the hill country of 
Ephraim and Judah, and on the south extended 
from Joppa to the borders of Egypt, thus touching 
on the Israelite tribes Dan, Simeon, and Judah. 
Indeed the jjortions of Simeon and Dan covered 
a large part of Philistia, but its possession by the 
Israelites was disputed, and was never entirely 
achieved. This country was originally held by 
the Avims, who were destroyed and their land 
seized by the Caphtorims, coming forth out of 
Caphtor (Deut. ii. 23). In Jer. xlvii. 4 the Phi- 
listines are denominated ‘ the remnant of the 
country (or isle) of Caphtor.’ In Amos ix. 7, 
the Divine Being asks, ‘ Have I not brought the 
Philistines from Caphtor? 5 The Caphtorim and 
the Philistim are also associated together as kin- 
dred tribes in the genealogical list of nations 
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given in Gen. x. 14, both being descendants of 
Mizraim. This last passage would be more 
strictly in agreement with the others if the words 
6 out of whom came Philistim ’ were placed im- 
mediately after Caphtorim. Where then is Caph- 
tor? Where are we to look for the Caphtorim ? 
There, wherever it was, are the Philistines to be 
originally found. Caphtor has been thought to 
be Cappadocia ; so is it rendered by the Targums, 
as well as by the Syriac and Vulgate translations 
( 4 Palaesthinos reliquias insulae Cappadociae ’). 
Bertheau, however, decides that Caphtor is Crete, 
on several grounds (Bertheau, Zur Geschichte 
der Israelite 1842; see also Die Phonizier , von 
Movers, 1841 ; and Kantian , von C. von Lengerke, 
1844). In Jer. xlvii. 4, Caphtor is named '’N : 
the word may indicate a coast, but leads the 
mind most forcibly to think of an island. The 
Philistines, in 1 Sam. xxx. 14, 16, are termed 
Cherethites (Ezek. xxv. 16; Zepli. ii. 5), ’’flYD, 
an adjective, which itself might be put into the 
English letters Cretans, and is derived from the 
proper name DYD, or Crete. Since the appear- 
ance of Lakemacher’s Observat . Philol. (ii. 11, 
sq.), and Calmet’s Biblical Researches , the word 
Kreti has been considered to prove that the Phi- 
listines were wanderers from Crete, which recent 
scholars have confirmed. Thus Hitzig ( Die 12 
Kleinen Propheteii) says, on Zeph. ii. 5, the Phi- 
listines were offsprings of Barbarians, who dwelt 
of old in Crete (Herod, i. 173), and thence 
passed to different parts of the continent (Amos 
ix. 7 ; comp. Tuch’s Commentar zur Genesis , 
p. 243). 

Greeks and Romans support this view. Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 2) relates that inhabitants of Palestine 
came thither from Crete. He uses indeed the 
name Jews ; but as the Philistines gave their 
name to Palestine, the heathen historian was not 
likely to make any exact distinction in the case, 
and may be understood to mean the Philis- 
tines, as inhabitants of Palsestina or Philistia. 
Stephen of Byzantium, under the word ra£cc, 
states that this city, Gaza, was properly called 
Minoa, from Minos, king of Crete, who came to 
Gaza with his brothers Acakos and Rhadaman- 
thus, and named the place after himself (comp. 
Kreta , von Karl Hoeck, ii. 368). Stephanus 
Byzant. adds that the Cretan Jupiter (Zeus K pr)- 
rayeurjs) was honoured in Gaza. From other 
writers it appears that the Cretan Jupiter bore the 
name of Mama in this Philistine city, where he 
was chief of eight principal gods, and had a 
splendid temple consecrated to his service. The 
authorities for this statement may be found in 
Movers’ Die Phonizier , p. 662. Marna seems 
only another name for Malchan, Baalan, or 
Baalti, denoting the protecting deity of the city. 

The Philistines are represented in the Old 
Testament as foreign immigrants. The ordinary 
translation of their name in the Septuagint is 
5 A WocpvXoL, men of another tribe. The root 

whence Philistine, denotes a wanderer, one 

from a foreign land, and was probably given by 
the Hebrews to the foreign immigrants who called 
themselves Cretans. If so, the Philistines did not 
belong to any of the aboriginal stems. That they 
were not a portion of the Hebrew race appears 
from the fact that they were uncircumcised. In 
1 Sam. xvii, 26, Goliath of Gath is derisively 


denominated 4 this uncircumcised Philistine ’ 
(comp. 2 Sam. i. 20). Yet the Philistines be- 
longed to the Shemitic family. The names of 
their cities and their proper names are of Shemitic 
origin. In their intercourse with the Israelites 
there are many intimations that the two used a 
common language. How is this, if they were 
immigrants in Palestine? This difficulty is re- 
moved by supposing that originally they were in 
Palestine, being a part of the great Shemitic 
family, went westward, under pressure from the 
wave of population which came down from the 
higher country to the sea-coast, but afterwards 
returned eastward, back from Crete to Palestine ; 
so that in Amos ix. 7 it is to be understood that 
God brought them up to Palestine, as he brought 
the Israelites out of Egypt — back to their home. 
This view the passage undoubtedly admits ; but 
we cannot agree with Movers in holding that it 
gives direct evidence in its favour, though his 
general position is probably correct, that the Phi- 
listines first quitted the mainland for the neigh- 
bouring islands of the Mediterranean sea, and 
then, after a time, returned to their original home 
(Movers, pp. 19, 29, 35). Gieek writers, however, 
give evidence of a wide diffusion of the Shemitic 
race over the islands of the Mediterranean. Thu- 
cydides says (i. 8) that most of the islands were 
inhabited by Carians and Phoenicians. Of Crete 
Herodotus (i. 173) declares that Barbarians had, 
before Minos, formed the population of the island. 
There is evidence in Homer to the same effect 
( Od. ix. 174 ; comp. Strabo, p. 475). Many proofs 
offer themselves that, before the spread of the 
Hellenes, these islands were inhabited by Shemi- 
lic races. The worship observed in them at this 
time shows a Shemitic origin. The Shemitics 
gave place to the Hellenics — a change which 
dates from the time of Minos, who drove them 
out of the islands, giving the dominion to his son. 
The expelled population settled on the Asiatic 
coast. This evidence, derived from heathen 
sources, gives a representation which agrees with 
the Scriptural account of the origin, the westerly 
wandering, and return eastwards of the Philistines. 
But chronology creates a difficulty. Minos lived 
probably about the year b.c. 1300. According to 
the Old Testament the Philistines were found in 
Palestine at an earlier period. In Gen. xx. 2 ; xxvi. 
1 ; we find a Philistine king of Gerar. But this 
king (and others) may have been so termed, not 
because be was of Philistine blood, but because 
he dwelt in the land which was afterwards called 
Philistia. And there are other considerations 
which seem to show that Philistines did not oc- 
cupy this country in the days of Abraham (con- 
sult Bertheau, p. 196). It is, however, certain 
that, the Philistines existed in Palestine in the time 
of Moses, as a brave and warlike people (Exod. 
xiii. 17) — a fact which places them on the Asiatic 
continent long before Minos. This difficulty 
does not appear considerable to us. There may 
have been a return eastwards before the time of 
Minos, as well as one in his time ; or he may 
have merely put the finishing stroke to a return 
commenced from some cause or other — war, over- 
population, &c. — at a much earlier period. The 
information found in the Bible is easily under- 
stood on the showing, that in the earliest ages 
tribes of the Shemitic race spread themselves 
over the west, and, becoming inhabitants of the 
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islands, gave themselves to navigation. To these 
tribes the Philistines appear to have belonged, 
who, for what reason we know not, left Crete, and 
settled on the coast of Palestine. But in Gen. x. 
13, II, the Philistines are derived from Mizraim, 
that is, from Egypt. How is this? Movers holds 
that Phoenician invaders were the Hyksos of 
Egyptian history, whence the Philistines would, 
in relation to their stay and dominion in Egypt, 
be spoken of as of Egyptian origin. Bertheau, 
however, condemns this view as too complicated, 
and states it as his opinion that the Philistines, 
as dwellers in Crete, were reckoned as belonging 
to Egypt (see also Ewahl, Geschichte , i. 2S9 ; 
Lengerke, Kantian , p. 195. sq.). 

If now we follow the Biblical accounts we find 
the history of the Philistines to be in brief as fol- 
lows. They had established themselves in their 
land as early as the time of Abraham, when they 
had founded a kingdom at Gerar (Gen. xxi. 32; 
xxvi. 1). When the Israelites left Egypt they 
were deterred by fear of the power of the Philis- 
tines from returning bv the shortest road — that 
which the caravans still take — because it lay 
through the country of the Philistines (Exod. 
xiii. 17). In the time of Joshua (xiii. 3) the 
Philistines appear in a league of five princes 
(D^")D, which may be a Philistine corruption 
from yy), governors of so many tribes or petty 
states — ‘all the borders of the Philistines from 
Sihor which is before Egypt even unto the bor- 
ders of Ekron northward counted to the Canaan- 
ites.’ Joshua appears to have thought it prudent 
to attempt nothing for the dispossession of the 
Philistines, and he therefore had no hostile re- 
lations with them; for tin? division of Philistia 
among the tribes was nothing more than a pro- 
spective lmt unfulfilled arrangement (Josh. xv. 
15; xix. 13). The (lays of the Judges, however, 
brought eonllicts between the Israelites and the 
Philistines, who dwelt wide over the land, and 
even exercised dominion over their Hebrew neigh- 
bours (Judg. iii. 31 ; x. 7 ; xiii. 1; xiv. 2, 1, 5; 
xv. 1 1 ). 

In the time of Eli the Philistines succeeded in 
getting the ark into their possession (1 Sam. iv.) ; 
lmt a defeat which they so tiered under Samuel 
put an end to their dominion, after it had lasted 
forty years ( 1 Sam. vii.). This subjection of the 
Israelites began after the death of Jair, and con- 
tinued to the termination of the jieriod embraced 
in the hook of Judges. W ithin this spree of time 
fall the life and the heroic actions of Samson. 
Notw it list. Hiding tin* total defeat which the Phi- 
listines had undergone, and the actual termination 
of their jMilitiral supremacy, they continued to be 
troublesome neighbours. * There was sore war 
against the Philistines all the days of S.ni] (I 
Sum. xiv. 52); a conflict which was earned on 
with various success, and in which the king found 
great support in the prudent bravery of bis sou 
Jonathan and the high courage of David (I Sam. 
xiii. 4; xiv.; xvii. IS; xix. 1 '; xxiii. 28 . Kun 
after his separation Irnin Saul David indicted 
many blows mi the Philistines (I Sam. xxiii, , 
but soon saw himself obliged to sc* k refuge in 
(tilth (1 Sam. xxvii.), and was in rnii*ei}nenrc 
lien making common cause with them against 
Saul (l Sam. xxix.), who nut with his death at 
tleir bauds while engaged in battle (1 Sam. x xxi.). 
They also raised their arms against l)a\id, when 


he had become king of all Israel, but were several 
times beaten by that brave monarch (2 Sam v. 
17, sq. ; vii i. 1). ‘Mighty men,' performing 
valorous deeds in imitation of Davids rencontre 
with Goliath, gave the king their supjwrt against 
this brave and persevering enemy (2 Sam. xxiii. 
8, sq.). Solomon apjiears to have been undis- 
turbed by the Philistines, but they had settle- 
ments in the land of Israel under the early 
Ephraimitic kings (1 Kings xv. 27; xvi. 15). 
To Jehoshaphat they became tributary (2 Chron. 
xvii. 11). Under Jehoram, however, they, in 
union with the Arabians, fell on Jerusalem, and 
carried off the king's substance, as well as his 
wives and children (2 Clirou. xxi. 1 G) . On 
the other hand, in the reign of king Jehoash, 
their city Gath was taken by Hazael, king of 
Syria, who also threatened Jerusalem (2 Kings 
xii. 17). But in the time of Ahaz they revolted, 
and carried with them a ]>art of western Judah, 
having ‘ invaded the cities of the low country 
and of the south of Judah, and taken Beth- 
shemesh and Ajalou,’ &c. (2 Chron. xxviii. 18; 
comp. Isa. xiv. 29). Hezekiah in the lirst years 
of his reign obtained some advantages over them 
(2 Kings xviii. 8). Soon, however, Assyrian 
armies went against Philistia, and, with a view 
to an invasion of Egypt, got into their power the 
strong frontier-fortiess of Aslulod (Isa. xx. I), 
which at a later time Psamnietichus took from 
them, after a siege of twenty-nine years (Herod, 
ii. 157). In consequence of the hostile relations 
between Assyria and Egypt, Philistia suffered 
for a long period, as the troops of the former 
power took their way through that land, and 
Pliaranh-Necho captured the stronghold Gaza 
(Isa. xlvii. I). The same was done by Alexander 
the Great in li is exjieditiun to Egypt. On t lie 
destruction of the Jewish state, the Philistines, 
like other neighbouring peoples, acted ill towards 
the Jews, having ‘taken vengeance with u de- 
spiteful heart 1 (Kzek. xxv. 15). Many of those 
who returned fiom the captivity 4 had married 
wives of Aslulod, and their speech spike half in 
the speech of Aslulod* (Neh. xiii. 23, sq.). In 
the Maccahavin period the Philistines were Syrian 
subjects, and had at times to sutler at the hands 
of the Jews (I Marc. x. 8(»; xi. <10, sq.). King 
Alexander (Balas) gave Jonathan a part of their 
territory, Aeearon, with the borders thereof in 
| Kisses* inn (1 Mace. x. 89). The Jewish monarch 
Alexander Jaunums o\ ermine and destroyed Ga/.i 
(Joseph. A ntit/, xiii. 3. 3; Do Jit II. Jud. L I. 2). 
By^Pompey Azntus, Jammu, and Ga/n u eje united 
to the Roman provinee of Syria (Antuj. \i\\ I. I); 
but Ga/.a was gi\eu by Augustus to King H*md 
(Anliq. xv. 7. 3). 

The Philistine cities were greatly distinguished. 
Along the w hole « oast from north to south (lu re 
ran a line of town* — ill the north the Plnemciaii, 
in tin* south the Philistine — which wire pmerfii}, 
rich, and w ell* peopled. The chi* f * itirs of the 
Philistines were ll\e («a/n, Ashdod, Askulon, 
Girth, and Ekron (Jiwli. xni. 3; Jndg. iii. 3). 
Newrirl of th<*e Pah *tinmi nlii * floiirudied at 
the same time; und though now i}i*m\ now thone 
ritus gained at dithrmt }mn*L j re eiiriin nee in 
) tow cr, wraith, and i*opnl«it on, and though some did 
not rise till ut In i« ImuI ihsdiiMsI * r ) < i shed, y* t it 
it true that troiri the <\uli**t tmu-s till the century 
after C’hrUt a iitimUr of mqmitant towns exitted 
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on the narrow strip of land which borders the 
Mediterranean sea, such as was never seen in any 
other part of the world, the Ionian coast of Asia 
Minor not excepted. 

The greatness of these cities was mainly owing 
to commerce, for the coast of Palestine was in 
the earliest ages exclusively in possession of the 
trade which was carried on between Europe and 
Asia. Besides a great transit trade, they had 
internal sources of wealth, being given to agri- 
culture (Judg. xv. 5). In the time of Saul they 
were evidently superior in the arts of life to the 
Israelites; for we read (1 Sam. xiii. 20) that the 
latter were indebted to the former for the utensils 
of ordinary life. Their religion was not essen- 
tially different from that of the Phoenicians. The 
idol which they most reverenced was Astarte, 
the Assyrian Semiramis, or Derketo, who was 
also honoured as Dagon, in a very ancient temple 
at Askalon and at Gaza, also at Ashdod (Movers, 
p. 589, sq. ; Lengerke, Kanaan , p. 200 ; Herod, 
i. 105 ; Judg. xvi. 23 ; 1 Sam. v. 1, sq. ; 1 Macc. 
x. 83). This was a species of fish- worship, a 
remnant of which may still be found in the 
special care taken of certain holy fish in some 
parts of Syria (Niebuhr, Reise , ii. 167 ; Burck- 
hardt, i. 278, 521). In Ekron Baal-zebub had 
his chief seat. Priests and soothsayers were 
numerous (1 Sam. vi. 2). Their magicians were 
in repute (Isa. ii. 6), and the oracle of Baal- 
zebub was consulted by foreigners (2 Kings i. 2). 
They had the custom of carrying with them in 
war the images of their gods (2 Sam. v. 21). 
Tradition makes the Philistines the inventors of 
the bow and arrow. — J. R. B. 

PHILOLOGUS ($i\okoyos), one of the Chris- 
tians at Rome to whom Paul sent his salutations 
(Rom. xvi. 15). Dorotheus makes him one of the 
seventy disciples, and alleges that he was placed 
by the apostle Andrew as bishop of Sinope, in 
Pontus. But this seems altogether improbable. 

PHILOSOPHY, GREEK. It cannot be ex- 
pected, that within the limits of a brief article, 
in a work of this nature, and of the size to 
which it is limited, we should enter into an histo- 
rical, critical, or even popular account of Greek 
philosophy ; nor that the subject, however in- 
teresting in itself, should be introduced at all, 
farther than will minister to the right understand- 
ing and reception of Scriptural truth. In the 
articles Gnosticism and Logos we have shown 
that a knowledge of Greek philosophy throws 
light on one of the most recondite doctrines of 
Christianity, bringing us acquainted with expres- 
sions and opinions current throughout the civilized 
world during the rise and progress of Christianity, 
and showing how these modes of expression came 
to be adopted by the first converts to Christianity, 
and afterwards to be employed by St. John in 
his Gospel, Indeed, if a knowledge of the sacri- 
ficial language of the Jews throws light upon 
Christ’s mission, in so far as its object was to put 
an end to the numerous sacrifices and ceremonial 
ministrations of the Jewish priesthood, it is not 
less evident that a knowledge of the philosophical 
language of the Greeks will throw light upon the 
first use amongst the Christian converts, and 
upon the subsequent adoption by St. John into 
his Gospel, and by St. Paul into his Epistles, of 
the remarkable language employed to describe the 
mission and the nature of Christ. But not only 
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may a knowledge of ancient learning, and more 
especially of ancient philosophy, supply valuable 
assistance for the better understanding of Christian 
doctrines ; but we may derive from such know- 
ledge the fullest and clearest proofs of the benefit 
conferred by Christianity on the progress of prin- 
ciple and civilization : and we may add, that we 
have a direct warrant from St. Paul to employ 
ancient learning, and more especially Greek phi- 
losophy, in rendering to the Christian religion the 
services we have specified. 

Perhaps there does not occur in the Christian 
record a more striking and important passage 
than that which we shall quote from the Epistle 
to the Romans : that Epistle which, for its general 
and paramount interest (being equally addressed 
to Gentile, Jew, and Christian), has been placed 
first of the Epistles. Indeed, the Epistle to the 
Romans proves, by the plainest facts, that Christi- 
anity was absolutely necessary for the removal of 
the most intolerable evils that ever oppressed the 
world. The Apostle of the Gentiles, having in 
the opening chapter given a fearful picture of the 
vices and crimes of Rome, the truth of which is 
fully established by the writings of Tacitus and 
Suetonius, Martial and the Roman satirists 
(and in the next chapter, ii. 17, he charges the 
same neglect of moral duty, under pretence of 
a sounder faith, upon the Jews), proceeds to 
address Gentile and Jew in a strain of manly and 
noble eloquence, which, if we estimate the mag- 
nitude of the interests, individual and domestic, 
private and public, religious, moral, and political, 
which then depended and still depends on the 
understanding and reception of Christianity in 
its truth and power, must be allowed to leave 
every other example of reasoning and eloquence 
far behind it. The words of St. Paul, following 
his exposure of the wickedness of Rome (of 
heathen vices as the direct consequences of heathen 
superstitions) are contained in Rom. i. 21, 24-26, 
28, 29, &c. 

The Christian minister has in his spiritual 
armoury no weapon of keener edge or of finer 
temper, whether for laying bare the hidden secrets 
of the heart, or for unfolding the mystery of salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ. What man, however igno- 
rant, careless, or vicious he may be, does not find 
his inmost conscience respond to the words, c and 
thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them which 
do such things and doest the same, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God?’ What resister of 
the truth, whether by open scoffing or secret disobe- 
dience, does not find himself pricked to the heart 
by the words , c them that are contentious, and do not 
obey the truth?’ What sanctimonious hypocrite, 
rigid dogmatist, or fierce persecutor, does not find 
the hollowness and perilousness of his pretence in 
the words, 4 not the hearers of the law are just 
before God, but the doers of the law shall be jus- 
tified?’ What catholic-minded, sincere-hearted, 
rightly-conducted Christian does not find comfort 
in the words, 4 but glory, honour, and peace, to 
every man that worketh good.’ What man faint- 
ing by the way will not take courage from the 
words, ‘ to those who by patient continuance in 
well-doing seek for glory, and honour, and im- 
mortality, eternal life.’ What Antinomian pro- 
fessor of faith, as an excuse for disobedience, does 
not feel his hope fail him as he reads the words, 

6 not the hearers of the law are just before God 
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but the doers of the law shall be justified,’— or 
should he attempt to escape the plain meaning of 
the passage by the plea that he is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, how will he escape from words addressed 
in the same spirit of making obedience the test of 
faith — c What shall we say then? Shall toe con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound ? God forbid 
— Know ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey, whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness?’ Lastly, who does not feel 
his faith, hope, and charity enlarged, as he reads 
the following catholic extension of justice, and 
mercy, and truth, published by the Apostle to the 
Gentiles — ‘ Glory, and honour, and peace, to 
every man that worketh good, of the Jew first, and 
also of the Gentile.’ 

The Protestant will not fail to remark that the 
preaching of St. Paul exhibits a far more catholic 
spirit than the narrower and more sectarian views 
of St. Peter. Indeed, the word Catholic might 
with much greater fitness be applied to the teach- 
ing of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, than to 
the teaching of the apostle whose Judaizing spirit 
sought to narrow the grace of God, and to impose 
the yoke of the ceremonial law, and to keep up 
the power of the priesthood. And if any one of 
the apostles is to be selected as the patron saint 
of the whole catholic church, surely that apostle 
should be the great Apostle to the Gentiles. Or, 
if the Church of Rome claims to be the Catholic 
Church, there seerns an especial reason for her 
adopting the really catholic views of Christi- 
anity which were addressed by St. Paul to the 
Romans. 

We have found it impossible to refer to the 
above striking and important passage from St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans without being led 
into a few remarks upon its general scope and mean- 
ing. But the view on which we would especially 
insist, as the subject of our present article, is, that 
theologians have in this passage, as they have in 
many other passages closely connected with it, a 
warrant for bringing ancient history, literature, 
and philosophy, and especially the philosophy of 
Greece, to bear upon the rise and progress, the 
object and end of Christianity. For assuredly 
every passage in the New Testament which 
relates to the superstition of the Gentiles, the 
immoralities of the Gentiles, the opinions of the 
Gentiles, and the knowledge of the Gentiles, must 
derive evidence and explanation from Gentile 
history, literature, and philosophy; just as pas- 
sages which have reference to the Jews must 
derive evidence and explanation from Jewish his- 
tory, literature, and philosophy. The latter is 
more especially the case with passages in the New 
Testament, which relate to the termination of 
sacrifice and the priesthood ; whilst the former 
applies more especially to passages which relate 
to the word of God and the Christian ministry. 
It might, indeed, be supposed from the opinions 
and conduct of some Christians in all ages (who 
have all but adduced their ignorance in proof of 
the soundness of their faith), that the oft-quoted 
words of the learned, as well as pious, Apostle to 
the Gentiles, ‘ after that, in the wisdom of God, 
the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe’ (1 Cor. i. 12), contained a warrant, 
on the one hand, for preaching without knowledge, 
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and on the other hand, for faith without obedi- 
ence. If we inquire into the real meaning of 
those remarkable words, we shall find it closely 
connected with our present subject, and directly 
opposed to the unlearned and unwise meaning 
which has been deduced from it, by what may be 
called the pride of ignorance, as a warrant for 
presumption. Indeed, it is not a little remark- 
able, that few passages require more real learning 
and true wisdom for their sound interpretation, 
than that which has been so often and so hastily 
quoted as a warrant for a contempt of all learning. 
Let us endeavour to understand the real meaning 
of the passage : and, in order to do so, let us 
return to our former quotation. 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, the necessity of a great religious change, 
preparatory to a great moral change — a change of 
faith and worship, preparatory to a change in 
principles and conduct — is fully and plainly made 
out. The Apostle to the Gentiles was about to 
build upon the Jewish Scriptures, but for the 
edification of the whole world, a purer faith and 
a more reasonable service than Jew or Gentile 
had yet known. The moral ruin of the Jewish 
temple had already taken place — ‘ Behold, thou 
art called a Jew, and restest in the law, and 
makest thy boast of God ; and knowest his will, 
and approvest the things that are more excellent, 
being instructed out of the law ; and art con- 
fident that thou thyself art a guide to the blind, a 
light of them which are in darkness, an instructor 
of the foolish, a teacher of babes ; which hast the 
form of knowledge and of the truth in the law ; — 
Thou, therefore, which teachest another, teachest 
thou not thyself? Thou that preachest, A man 
should not steal, dost thou steal ? Thou that 
sayest, A man should not commit adultery, dost 
thou commit adultery? Thou that abhorrest 
idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ? Thou that 
makest thy boast of the law, through breaking 
the law dishonourest thou God’ (Rom. ii. 21) ? 
On the other hand, the ruins of Gentile temples, 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman, still witness the 
truth of St. Paul’s words to the same e fleet — 

‘ When they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, but became vain in their imaginations, and 
their foolish heart was darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 
an image made like to corruptible man, and to 
birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. 
Wherefore God also gave them up to unclean- 
ness.’ 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance 
of this lesson, or the plainness of the evidence ; 
the lesson , that corruption of religion implies cor- 
ruption of morals ; the evidence , the phenomena 
of the civilized world at that great period of 
history. Respecting the religious and moral 
corruptions of the Jews at that period, our present 
argument does not require us to say more. Let 
us then turn to the corruptions of the heathens. 
Those who are acquainted with the progressively- 
increasing profligacy of the heathen world, as ex- 
hibited in Greek and Roman history and literature, 
are aware that the picture drawn by St. Paul is 
fully borne out by facts. The sanctity and purity 
of the domestic hearth were undermined ; the 
roof-tree virtues, which are a nation’s strength, 
had given way ; and the vast edifice of Greek 
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science and Roman power was tottering to its 
fall. That this is no exaggerated statement, we 
appeal to Plato, Aristophanes, and Lucian, to 
Tacitus, Martial, Ovid, and the Roman satirists. 
Indeed, the summary given by the Roman His- 
torian of a somewhat earlier period, points to the 
same conclusion : — 4 Labante deinde paulatim 
disciplina, velut desidentes, primo mores sequatur 
animo ; deinde ut magis magisque lapsi sint, turn 
ire coeperint praecipites : donee ad haec tempora, 
quibus nec vitia nostra nec remedia pati possumus, 
perventum est ’ (Liv. Prcef.'). Iri that state of 
unprinciple and indiscipline, Roman civilization 
was unable to resist the attacks which her vices 
had provoked. The close connection between licen- 
tiousness and blood-guiltiness was never so 
strikingly manifested as in the frightful exhibi- 
tions which formed £ a Roman holiday’ in the 
amphitheatre. Woman must have lost all the 
best attributes of her nature and her character 
before she could sit and applaud at such a scene, 
if, casting from us every poor and petty jealousy, 
sexual, and sectarian, and philosophical, we con- 
trast that scene of woman’s debasement with 
those happier scenes where thousands of our 
countrywomen have met in hall and temple, 
and even in the open air, to give freedom to 
the slave, and remember that these are as cer- 
tainly direct consequences of Christianity, as 
those were direct consequences of heathen super- 
stition (unless, indeed, St. Paul’s unanswerable 
argument, and the concurrent testimony of ancient 
and modern history, are false instead of true), 
assuredly we have before us proofs of a great 
religious and moral and political advance in the 
situation and character of women ; and the cause, 
as well as the effect, is plainly before us. 

We speak of a great and notorious fact, when 
we say that there was not a hope that sanctity, 
and purity, and love, would be restored to the 
character of woman, and by her means to the 
domestic hearth, — and by the domestic hearth to 
the councils of legislators, and the acts of nations, 
— that there was not a hope that woman would 
resume, or rather, would assume, her true position 
in society, till heathen superstitions and heathen 
rites were superseded by a holier faith and a purer 
worship. Nor is the fact less notorious or less 
important, that it was the religion of Christ 
which, by superseding those heathen superstitions 
and heathen rites by a holier faith and a purer 
worship, did, at the same time, and as a direct 
consequence, raise woman to her true position in 
society. It is, we repeat, matter of fact that the 
religion of Christ restored sanctity, and purity, 
and love to the domestic hearth, making those 
three Christian graces, if we may be allowed that 
expression, the best ornaments of the female cha- 
racter, and giving Christian love and Christian 
charity an influence which has at once softened 
and purified the heart. And, were it possible that 
the ill-directed ingenuity which has laboured for 
the downfall of religion on the continent, should 
get footing in this country, we persuade ourselves 
that it would be resisted effectually by our 
countrywomen, who might plead that the best 
graces of their character, — graces which have 
made them eminent amongst’the women of Europe, 
need we add, of the world, — their sanctity, their 
purity, and their affection, have been inspired, 
and disciplined, and directed by the religion of 
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Christ. Now, as there cannot be a greater evil 
to society than the corruption of women, nor a 
greater good than female virtue, so there cannot 
be a more important evidence respecting the value 
of Christianity in the progress of civilization, 
than this proof which ancient history and lite- 
rature supply ; first, of the moral degradation 
produced by heathen superstition ; and, secondly, 
of the moral cure wrought by Christianity. 

In the Epistle to the Romans, it is the object of 
St. Paul to prove, both to Jew and Gentile, that 
the moral world, though it had the law of Moses 
and the philosophy of Greece, was so sunk in 
superstition, sin, and crime, that the whole body 
of society was corrupt, and that there was not a 
hope of cure till the sources of corruption, whether 
in the pharisaical observances of the Jew, or in 
the profligate superstitions of the Gentile, were 
superseded by a purer faith and a sounder worship. 
St. Paul contends that neither the law of Moses, 
nor the philosophy of Greece, was able to raise 
Jew or Gentile from the bondage of sin and 
death ; and he challenges the religious and the 
moral, and, we may add, the political facts of 
those times, to prove the truth of his assertion. 
His object was not to depreciate either the Mosaic 
law or the Greek philosophy, the authority of the 
one, or the morality of the other, but to show that so 
long as the pharisaical observances of the Jew, and 
the profligate superstitions of the Gentile, remained 
in force, neither religion nor philosophy could pre- 
vent the world from sinking deeper and deeper into 
pollution. The Apostle of the Gentiles allows 
that 6 they knew God,’ but he contends that 
‘they glorified Him not as God and, therefore, he 
asserts, ‘ God gave them up to lasciviousness ;’ he 
allows, ‘ that some amongst them, though they 
had not the law, did by nature the things con- 
tained in the law,’ but he contends that the prin- 
ciples and conduct of such men were but an oasis 
in the midst of a howling wilderness, for that the 
mass of men were given up ‘ to vile affections.’ 

It is impossible to deny that in the Greek phi- 
losophy we find the rise and progress of a specu- 
lative knowledge of God of no common character 
or measure ; but it is just as impossible to deny 
that though the nations, amongst which a few 
such burning and shining lights had arisen, might 
be said ‘ to know God,’ it was notorious that 
‘ they glorified Him not as God.’ It is by 
following out St. Paul’s argument, and by ex- 
amining the truth of his statements, that we feel 
all the necessity of an abolition of heathen super- 
stitions, and the establishing of a better faith, 
before sound principles and right conduct could 
be understood and practised by the mass of 
mankind, though they had been conceived by a 
few philosophers. 

If to this evidence of the necessity of a change 
of faith and worship for the salvation of the 
ancient world, proving that without such change 
the religious, and moral, and political reforma- 
tions which were required, were quite unattain- 
able, — if, to this evidence, we add proofs of the 
religious, moral, and political reformation which 
Christianity actually introduced, — and if, to this 
two -fold evidence respecting the necessity of a 
change of faith, and the efficacy of the change to 
Christianity, we add the evidence of the actual 
effects of Christianity in our own times, freedom 
to the slave, knowledge to the ignorant, and civi- 
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lization to the heathen (for though these benefits 
have been wrought by politicians, it lias been in 
compliance with a motive and a zeal which as- 
suredly were not supplied by worldly wisdom or 
worldly justice), — and if, to this three-fold evi- 
dence, we add present indications, that still 
higher religious, and moral, and political effects 
will be wrought out by Christianity — we have in 
this four-fold evidence a body of proof respecting 
the usefulness of Christianity exactly fitted for 
the wants of the time. — J. P. P. 

PHINEHAS (DnP3, mouth of brass; Sept. 
tyivets), son of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron 
the high priest. An incident which illustrates 
the zealous and somewhat passionate character of 
Phinehas, occurred before the Israelites entered 
the Promised Land. The Israelites were en- 
camped in the plains of Moab, and were lament- 
ing the sin into which they had been seduced hy 
the Midianites, when a prince of Judah named 
Zirriri was heheld conducting a woman ofMidian 
named Cozbi to his tent. The licentious effron- 
tery of this act kindled the wrath of Phinehas, 
who hastened after them into the tent, and trans- 
fixed them both with his javelin (Nnm. xxv. 7, 
srj.) This bold act pointed out Phinehas to 
Moses as a proper person to accompany as priest 
the expedition which was immediately after sent 
forth, under the command of Joshua, against the 
Midianites, and hy which the cause of the de- 
luded Israelites was abundantly avenged (Nuin. 
xxxi. fi, sq.) After the conquest of the Promised 
Land, when the warriors of the two and half 
tribes beyond the Jordan were permitted to return 
to their homes, Phinehas was at the head of the 
deputation sent after them to inquire and remon- 
strate concerning the altar which, on their way, 
they had set up on the bank of the Jordan ; and 
it was he doubtless who pronounced the forcible 
address to the supposed offenders. He was cer- 
tainly the first to express his satisfaction and joy 
at the explanation which was given, and which, 
with a lightened heart, he bore back to the tribes 
assembled at Shiloh (Josh. xxii. 5, sq.). 

It appears that while lus lather lived Phinehas 
filled the post of fliqieriiitondent or chief of the 
Levites, probably after Kle.izar became high priest 
(Nnm. iii. 32; 1 Chron. ix. 20). At the death 
of his father, he succeeded to the pontificate 
(Jnsh. xxiv. 33); but the only case in which he 
appears officially in the Bible, is in connection 
witli the nuhupny circumstances recorded at the 
end ot the book of Judges, in which lie comes 
forward as high priest to consult Jehovah. This 
mention of his name enables ns to conclude that 
the chronological place of these occurrences would 
in* rather toward* the beginning than at the hitter 
end of tin* 1mh»U in which they are fomiil [Jcimikn; 
Pkikht]. 

2. Pill N hi IAS, son of Kli the high priest, and 
brother of Hophni [Ki.i; lluntM; S\.Mrn]. 

1 II LK(»( >.\ ’I , A< 7 a»e), one of the Christian* 

of Rome to whom Paul sent his Mhif.it ii ns(Rom. 
x\ i. 11). The legend (np. Dorollims) mikes 
him to have heenoneof the seventy disciples, mid 
bishop of M nallion. 

1MK1.HH (‘I’oi'/Ir; , a dcaroncM of the church 
nt Cniclireay, recommended to the kind attri- 
tion of the elmrrli of Rome hy St. Paid, who hud 
received hospitable treatment from her (Rom. 
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xvi. 1). It is probable that she was the bearer of 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

PHCEX ICI A, and the PHOENICIANS. The 
Greeks called those merchants who came from 
tliat coast of the Mediterranean Sea which runs 
parallel with Mount Lebanon, <t>olviK€s. This 
name probably arose from the circumstance that 
the chief article of the commerce of these mer- 
chants was (potvis, purple. The word (poiuis means 
blood-red. and is probably related to <p6vos, mur- 
der. This derivation of the name is alluded to 
by Strain) (i. p. 12). Strabo, however, maintains 
that the Phoenicians were called because 

they resided originally on the coasts of the Red 
Sea. Reland, in his PaUvstina ex Munumentis 
Veteribus Illustrate ! , derives the name from 
(po(vi£, palm-tree . Bochart, in his Canaan (i. 
1), derives it from the Hebrew 'j 2, sons of 
Anak . 

1 he country inhabited hy the Phoenicians was 
called hy the Greeks and by the Romans 

Pham ice. In Cicero (De Fin. iv. 20) there oc- 
curs the doubtful reading Phoenicia. (Compare 
the Vulgate in Num. xxxiii. 51.) However, this 
latter form of the name has come into general 
use. (Compare Gesenii Monumenta Pfunucia. 
Lips. 1 S37, ]). 33S ; Eorbiger, I/andbuch dcr 
alien Geographic, Lips. 1M2-M, p. fi 50, sq.) 

1 his name was used by the ancients sometimes 
in a wider, sometimes in a narrower sense. Phoe- 
nicia, in its widest signification, embraces the 
whole coast of the Mediterranean situated between 
the river Oruntes and Pelnsium. (Compare 
Strain), xvi. p. 751, sq.) When Ptolema-ns and 
Strabo speak of Phirnicia in a more restricted 
sense, they mention tin* river Klentheros as its 
northern boundary ; and Piolemams states also 
that Dora, situated to the south of the promon- 
tory Carmel, and north of the river Chorsens, 
was the most southern ol tin* maritime towns of 
Phumicia. The accounts contained in the Old 
I esljiiuent agree with these statements, since thev 
mention the town of Annins situated a 

short distance north of tin* river Klentliero*, us 
being the most northern town of those maritime 
colonies which hail proceeded from Sidon, and 
Dor as being the most southern maritime town 
belonging to the Canaanites which the Israelites 
had not Ihth able to conquer. (Con quire Grn. x. 
18; Jos. xvii. 12, 13.) However, it appears that 
at a Inter )>criod the tribe of MaiM*M*h was in 
jmssession of this town, ((\nnjwre 1 Kings iv. 
11; 1 Chron. vii. 2 ( J . The towns I)i rand Aeon 
(Ptolem.i is) were mercantile plans of less mi- 
jMirtanee than Tyro mid Sidon, and are conse- 
quently not often mentioned. 1 1< m e ari»i s the 
Lict that the territory of Sidon ij % am turn * fqmkrjj 
of as if it wire the nio«t southern j-irt of Pliir- 
nicia. For this naum we, itlmt, in *|«akin<of 
Phirnieia, mean end} tint a}i,i oft! e cm- 1 which 
is 1 miu mini towards the out lij Mount I. Inn* n, 
which is .if* ait twelve nnb w do, an I <\tmds 
nhnnt one hundred iml#s from north to * nth, I*. 
twri -11 the river F.hntinr s and the |sioim*ntory 
(-irimd. 3 he I*r.n-1 trailed thn slip the 

net brrbmdt. or Auf in c»»n? r«id i*tn*ot inn to 
tin* re ehUinrnif m »t*nf . )•« ( mj ir. Fi*rbiifrT, 

(Ur alt n (,*# ,, j>/ n | Is 12-1*1, 

Tol. n. p. 0.')P, ».j. 

Phn-mru i« situated between nUmt Ut. 33° 
and 35 V, and under long 33 K l be whole 
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of Phoenicia is situated at the western declivity of 
Mount Lebanon. Compare the article Libanus. 

Phoenicia was distinguished by the variety of its 
vegetable productions. This variety was occa- 
sioned by the great diversity of climate produced 
by the diversity in the elevation of the soil. The 
Lebanon is said to bear winter on its head, 
spring on its shoulders, autumn in its lap, and to 
have summer at its feet. The fertility of Phoe- 
nicia is increased by the numerous streams whose 
springs are in Mount Lebanon. Even in the 
Song of Solomon we read the praises of the spring 
of living waters which flows down from Lebanon. 
The dense population assembled in the great mer- 
cantile towns greatly contributed to augment by 
artificial means the natural fertility of the soil. 
The population of the country is at present very 
much reduced, but there are still found aqueducts 
and artificial vineyards formed of mould carried 
up to the terraces of the naked rock. Ammianus 
Marcell inus says, Phcenice regio plena gra- 
tiarum et venustatis, urbibus decorata magnis et 
pulchris — Phoenicia is a charming and beau- 
tiful country, adorned with large and elegant 
cities. Even now this country is among the most 
fertile in Western Asia. It produces wheat, rye, 
and barley, and, besides the more ordinary fruits, 
also apricots, peaches, pomegranates, almonds, 
citrons, oranges, figs, dates, sugar-cane, and grapes, 
which furnish an excellent wine. In addition to 
these products, it yields cotton, silk, and tobacco. 
The country is also adorned by the variegated 
flowers of oleander and cactus. The higher re- 
gions are distinguished from the bare mountains 
of Palestine by being covered with oaks, pines, 
cypress-trees, acacias, and tamarisks ; and above 
all by majestic cedars, of which there are still a 
few very old trees, whose stems measure from 
thirty to forty feet in circumference. The inha- 
bitants of Sur still carry on a profitable traffic 
with the produce of Mount Lebanon, namely, 
wood and charcoal. Phoenicia produces also 
flocks of sheep and goats ; and innumerable 
swarms of bees supply excellent honey. In the 
forests there are bears, wolves, panthers, and 
jackals. The sea furnishes great quantities of 
fish, so that Sidon, the most ancient among the 
Phoenician towns, derived its name from fishing. 
Concerning the natural geography of Phoenicia, 
compare especially the works of Forbiger, Raumer, 
and Robinson ; also Winer, vol. ii. p. 30. 

The inhabitants of Phoenicia might at the first 
view appear to have derived their origin from the 
same source (pre-Abrahamite) as the Hebrews ; 
for they spoke the same language. The Phoe- 
nician proper names of persons and places occur- 
ring in the Old Testament may be explained 

from the Hebrew. For instance, |T1V Mel- 

chizedek, king of righteousness (Gen. xiv. 18); 

“I^D 'IN*, Abimelech,yh^er of the king (Gen. 
xx. 2) ; rock , the Hebrew name for Tyre. 

The Phoenician inscriptions on monuments and 
coins exhibit also the characteristics of the Hebrew 
dialect in contradistinction to the Aramaean and 
Arabic. There are slight deviations from the an- 
cient classical Hebrew, which may easily be ex- 
plained from the circumstance that the most 
ancient Phoenician inscriptions now extant are 
not older than the fourth century before Christ. 
The most ancient Phoenician inscriptions are 


those on the Cilician coins. (Compare Gesenius, 
Geschichte der Hebraischen Sprache und Schrift , 
Leipz. 1815, p. 16, sq. ; and Gesenii Monu - 
menta Phoenicia , p. 335, sq.) 

In the Old Testament the Phoenicians and 
Canaanites are, ho weve:, described as descending, 
not from Shem, but from Ham. Herodotus, also, 
on the authority of some Persian historians, states 
that the Phoenicians came as colonists to the Syrian 
coasts from the Erythraean Sea. He even appeals 
to the statement of the Phoenicians themselves 
(vii. 89), from which it appears that they resided 
originally on the shores of the Erythraean ^Sea ; 
which sea, in its larger signification, extended from 
the eastern shores of Egypt to the western shores of 
India. Strabo relates in his sixteenth book (p. 766), 
that in the Persian Gulf were two islands ; one 
of which was called Tyros or Tylos, and the other 
Aradus, on which were found temples similar to 
those of the Phoenicians, and inhabitants, who 
stated that the Phoenicians went out from them 
as colonists. An island, south of the Bahrein 
Islands, still bears the name of Arad. (Compare 
Niebuhr's Beschreibung von Arabien .) Jus- 
tinus also (xvi. 3) furnishes a similar account 
of the origin of the Phoenicians. These are the 
authorities by which most antiquarians have been 
induced to consider the Phoenicians as colonists 
from the Persian Gulf. Hamaker, however, in 
his Miscellanea Phoenicia (Lugduni Batavorum, 
1828, p. 172, sq.), asserts that the Phoenicians 
came from the Arabian Gulf ; and Hengstenberg 
( De Rebus Tyriorum, Berolini, 1832, p. 93) 
maintains that the Phoenicians came into their 
country immediately after the dispersion of man- 
kind. However, they are not mentioned in 
Genesis among the inhabitants of Palestine. 

The first Phoenician colony was Sidon, which is 
therefore called in Genesis (x. 15) the first-born 
of Canaan. But soon other colonies arose, like 
Arka (Gen. x. 17), Aradus, and Smyrna (Gen. 
x. 18), &c., whose power extended beyond the 
Jordan, and who drove out before them the earlier 
inhabitants of Palestine. Hence it arose that the 
appellation, ‘ the land of Canaan/ was transferred 
to the whole of Palestine, although it is by no 
means a country of a low level, but is full of 
high elevations. However, the Canaanites, in a 
stricter sense, were the people who resided in the 
lower regions along the coast, and on the banks 
of the Jordan. 

When the Israelites conquered the country, the 
Canaanites on the Phoenician coast, who resided 
in powerful maritime towns, preserved their inde- 
pendence, and were called Canaanites in parti- 
cular. Thus we read, in Isa. xxiii. 11, jy^D 
Canaan, in the signification of Phoenicia. The 
same word has also this meaning in the inscrip- 
tions on the Phoenician coins. In the Septuagint 
the Hebrew 'OyjD is frequently translated (poll'll £. 
In Job xl. 30, A. V. xli. 6, the word *0y3D means 
a merchant , because the Phoenicians were the 
most important of all mercantile nations. 

The Carthaginians, as Phoenician colonists, 
maintained, even in the days of St. Augustine, 
that they were Canaanites. In Greek writers also 
occurs the name for Phoenicia (comp. Gesenii 
Thesaurus Linguce Hcbraicce , Lipsiae, 1839, tom. 
ii. p. 696, and Gesenii Monumenta Phoenicia , 
p. 270, sq.). The dialect of the Israelites perhaps 
resembled more the Aramaean, and that of the 
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Phoenicians more the Arabic ; but this difference 
was nearly effaced when both nations resided in 
the same country, anil had frequent intercourse 
with each other. Concerning the original country 
of the Phoenicians and their immigration into Ca- 
naan. compare especially Berthean, Zur Geschichte 
cler Israeli fen, pp. 152-18G, Gottingen, 1810; 
and Lengcrke's Kanaan , Volks unci Religions- 
geschichte Israels, vol. i. p. 182, sq., Konigsberg, 
18 U. 

During the period of the conquest of Canaan 
by the Israelites, the Phoenicians possessed the 
following towns, which we will enumerate suc- 
cessively, in the direction from south to north : — 
Dora (TH, Josh. xi. 2 ; xvii. 11, sq.) ; Ptolcmais 
(ny, Judg. i. 33); Ecdippa (IPtDfcs, Josh. xix. 
29); Tyre (IDf, Josh. xix. 29); Sarepta 

1 Kings xvii. 9, sq. ; Luke iv. 20) ; Sidon 

Gen. x. 15); Berytus (nrB"0, Kzek. xlvii. 10; 

2 Sam. viii. 8); By I >1 us (^33, Josh. xiii. 5); 
Tripolis, Simyra ('IDSH, Gen. x. 18); Arka 
Opiyn, Gen. x. 17); Simna (^Di"!, Gen. x. 
10); Aradus (nilNH, Gen. x. 18). Compare 
the respective articles on these towns. Sidon is 
the only Phoenician town mentioned in Homer 
(see Iliad, vi. 239; xxiii. 713; Odyss. xv. 4 15 ; 
xvii. 421). 

The Phoenicians in general are sometimes called 
Sidonians (comp. Goscnii Monumcnta Phoenicia , 
li. 207, sq. ; Thesaurus Lingua: Ucbraica : j , under 
the word pT*^). Jnstinus (x viii. 3) alludes to 
the etymology of this name: * Condita urbc quam 
a piscinrn ubertatc Sidona appellor crunt ; nam 
pisceiri Pham ices Sidon vocahant,’ — a city being 
built which they called Sidon, from the abundance 
of fishes ; for the Phnmicians call a fish sidon. 
This statement is not quite correct. But the root 
TlV, which in Hebrew means only to catch beasts 
and birds, can also be employed in Arabic when 
the catching of fishes is spoken of. This root 
occurs also in the Aramaic, in the signification of 
hath hunting and fishing (compare the article 
/ 1 don). 

Ileeren, in his work, On the Commerce and 
Polities of (he Ancients, vol. i. part ii. p. 9. Got- 
tingen, 1824, justly observes that the numerous 
towns which were crowded together in the narrow 
space (tf Pliu'idcia covered almost the entire coast, 
and, together with their harbours and fleets, must 
have presented an aspect which has scarcely ever 
been equalled, and which was calculated to im- 
press every stranger on his arrival with the ideas 
of wealth, power, and enterprise. 

W e have no continuous history of the Plneni- 
rians. The sources of such a history, as well as 
the works proceeding from them, have been Inst. 
Josephus stall's that there were kept in various 
JMnrniei.in towns, collections of public, docu- 
ments and annals. Menander of Ephesus derived 
bis intonu.it ion from such annals when lie wrote, 
ill Greek, a history of Tyre (compare Josephus, 
t'ontm .*!/>. I. 17, IS). Dias, also, a native Ploe- 
nieiau, wrote, in Girek, a history of Tyre. Of 
these two works, only a lew fragments have been 
preserved (compare Joseph. Antiq,, viii. 5. 3 ; xiii. 

I , sip : i\. 11.2; ('out. Aji. i. 77, sq. ; Theophil. 
Ad into/. ii i. 22; Sync. ('/mm. p. 182). Philo 
ot Byblus translated and re-modelled, dining 
the reign ot Hadrian, a history of Elnriiicia and 
h'gyph said to he composed Icy Suneliohiutlion, 
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n.c. 12.50, From this work Porphyrias, in the 
fourth century after Christ, borrowed some cos- 
mogonical arguments, which have been preserved 
in Eusebii Prcparatio Exangelica (i. 10). The 
nature of these fragments is such, that they cannot 
throw much light upon Phoenician history. Tlieo- 
dotus, Hesy crates, and Moschos, are mentioned 
as authors on Phoenicia, by Tatianns ( Cant . 
Grcccos, 6 37) : their works are likewise lost. 
Gesenins mentions, in his Monumenta Phoenicia 
(]). 3G3, sq.), some later Phoenician authors, who 
do not touch upon historical subjects. Our 
knowledge of Phoenician history is consequently 
confined to occasional notices in the Hebrew and 
classical authors of’ antiquity. This deficiency 
of historical information arises also from the cir- 
cumstance that the facts of Phoenician history 
were less connected than the events in the history 
of other nations. The Phoenicians never formed 
one compact body politic, and consequently did 
not always gradually advance in their political 
constitution and in the extent of their power. 
Every town endeavoured to advance its commerce 
in its own way. Thus there constantly entered 
into the life of the Phoenicians new elements, 
which disturbed a gradual historical progress. 
Phoenicia was a country favourable to the growth 
of maritime towns, hut did not afford room for 
great political events. The history of the Phoe- 
nicians is that of their external commerce. 

A mercantile nation cannot hear despotic 
government, because the greatest external liberty 
is requisite in order constantly to discover new 
sources of gain, and to enlarge t ho roads of com- 
merce. The whole of Phoenicia consisted of the 
territories belonging to the various towns. Each 
of these territories had its own constitution, and 
in most of them a king exercised supreme power. 
We hear of kings of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, and 
Byblus. It seems that after Nebuchadnezzar had 
besieged Tyre in vain, the royal dignity ceased 
for some time, and that there existed a kind of re- 
publican administration, under sn/fetes or judges. 
The regal power was always limited by the ma- 
gistracy and the priesthood. The independent 
Pliauiician states seem to have formed a con- 
federation, at the head uf which stood for some 
time Sidon, and at a later period Tyre. Tripoli* 
was built conjointly by the various states in order 
to form the seat of their congress. The smaller 
states were sometimes so much oppressed by 
Tyre, that they preferred rather to submit to ex- 
ternal enemies (nunpare Ileeren s Idun , iVc., p. 
1.5, sq. ; Beck’s Anhitang zur gnmucrrn 
Krmitniss dcr Welt- and \ olki r-Gcscfnchtc, p. 
262, sq., and 581. sq.). 

The position of IMoriiicia was most favourable 
fur the exchange uf tin* produce of the East ittul 
West. The Lihanus furnished excellent timber 
for ships. Corn was i ui | h>i t 1 fiom l\ih-*fnu\ 
Persians, Lydian*, and Lyei in-, fmpn ntlv sew cd 
as mercenaries in the 1 Mueniei m armies ( K/eh. 
xxvii. It), 11). PliQ'iiieia exjmitril wine to 
Egypt (Herod, iii. 5, t<). Poiplc gaiments were 
best niaimfietuied in f\ie ( \niatr, Pt Rdti 
tntioiu Pm purnnnn. 3d edit., <Venu\ 17^1 . 
Glass was made in Sidon uul Sarepta (compin' 
Ileeren. p. **!», sq. ; lhck, p. 593, sq.). Ill Plur- 
nicia was exehanyed the produce of nil known 
countries. After David had vrnqu dud the 
Edomites and conquered the coasts of the Knl 
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Sea, King Hiram of Tyre entered into a con- 
federacy with Solomon, by which he ensured for 
his people the right of navigation to India. The 
combined fleet of the Israelites and Phoenicians 
sailed from the seaports of Ezion-geber and Elath. 
These ports were situated on the eastern branch 
of the Red Sea, the Sinus iElauiticus, or Gulf 
of Akaba. Israeli tish-Phoenician mercantile ex- 
peditions proceeded to. Ophir, perhaps Abhira, 
situated at the mouth of the Indus (compare 
Lassen’s Inclische Alterthumskunde , i. 537, sq., 
Bonn, 1814). It seems, however, that the Indian 
coasts in general were also called Ophir. Three 
years were required in order to accomplish a mer- 
cantile expedition to Ophir and to return with 
cargoes of gold, algum-wood, ivory, silver, mon- 
keys, peacocks, and other Indian produce. Some 
names of these products are Indian transferred 

into Hebrew, as mzba almuggim ; Sanscrit 
valgu , or, according to the Decanic pronuncia- 
tion, valgum; shcn-liabbim (ivory); 

Sanscrit ibha ; Ppp, koph (ape) ; Sanscrit kapi ; 

tukkiyim (peacock) •, Sanscrit cikhi, ac- 
cording to the Decanic pronunciation (compare 1 
Kings ix. 27 ; x. 11, 22) [Commerce ; Ophir]. 

It seems, however, that these mercantile expe- 
ditions to India were soon given up, probably on 
account of the great difficulty of navigating the 
Red Sea. King Jehoshaphat endeavoured to 
recommence these expeditions, but his fleet was 
wrecked at Ezion-geber (1 Kings xxii. 49). 
About me. 616 or 601, Phoenician seamen un- 
dertook, at the command of Pharaoh-Necho, a 
voyage of discovery, proceeding from the Red 
Sea round Africa, and returning after two years 
through the columns of Hercules to Egypt (Herod, 
iv. 42). The 27th chapter of Ezekiel mentions 
the commerce by land between India and Phoe- 
nicia. The names of mercantile establishments 
on the coasts of Arabia along the Persian Gulf 
have partly been preserved to the present day. 
In these places the Phoenicians exchanged the 
produce of the west for that of India, Arabia, and 
Ethiopia. Arabia especially furnished incense, 
gold, and precious stones. The Midianites (Gen. 
xxxvii. 28) and the Edomites (Ezek. xxvii. 16) 
effected the transit by their caravans. The forti- 
fied Idumaean town Petra contained probably the 
storehouses in which the produce of southern 
countries was collected. From Egypt the Phoe- 
nicians exported especially byssus (Ezek. xxvii. 7) 
for wine. According to an ancient tradition, the 
tyrant of Thebes, Busiris, having soiled his hands 
with the blood of all foreigners, was killed by the 
Tyrian Hercules. This indicates that Phoenician 
colonists established themselves and their civiliza- 
tion successfully in Upper Egypt, where all 
strangers usually had been persecuted. 

At a later period Memphis was the place where 
most of the Phoenicians in Egypt were established. 
Phoenician inscriptions found in Egypt prove 
that even under the Ptolemies the intimate con- 
nection between Phoenicia and Egypt still existed 
(compare Gesenii Monwnenta Phoenicia , xiii. 
224, sq.). 

From Palestine the Phoenicians imported, be- 
sides wheat, especially from Judaea, ivory, oil, 
and balm ; also wool, principally from the neigh- 
bouring nomadic Arabs. Damascus furnished 
wine (Ezek. xxvii. 5, 6, 17, 18, 21), and the 


mountains of Syria wood. The tribes about 
the shores of the Caspian Sea furnished slaves 

and iron; for instance, the Tibaraeans 6mn 
Tubal), and Moschi (^|£2D Meshech). Horse- 
men, horses, and mules, came from the Armenians 
(nonan Togarmah). See Heeren, pp. 86-130. 

The treasures of the East were exported from 
Phoenicia by ships which sailed first to Cyprus, 
the mountains of which are visible from the 
Phoenician coast. Citium was a Phoenician co- 
lony in Cyprus, the name of which was trans- 
ferred to the whole of Cyprus, and even to some 
neighbouring islands and coasts called D^DD 
(Gen. x. 4 ; Isa. xxiii. 1, 12). Hence also D^DIT, 
the name of a Canaanitish or Phoenician tribe 
(Gesen. Mon. Pham., p. 153). Cyprus was subject 
to Tyre up to the time of Alexander the Great. 
There are still found Phoenician inscriptions 
which prove the connection of Cyprus with Tyre. 
At Rhodes (D*011) also are found vestiges of 
Phoenician influence. From Rhodes the moun- 
tains of Crete are visible. This was of great 
importance for the direction of navigators, before 
the discovery of the compass. In Crete, and also 
in the Cycladic and Sporadic Isles, are vestiges of 
Phoenician settlements. On the Isle of Thasos, 
on the southern coast of Thrace, the Phoenicians 
had gold mines ; and even on the southern shores 
of the Black Sea, they had factories. However, 
when the Greeks became more powerful, the Phoe- 
nicians sailed more in other directions. They 
occupied also Sicily and the neighbouring islands, 
but were, after the Greek colonization, confined 
to a few towns, Motya, Soloes, Panormus (Tliuc. 
vi. 2). The Phoenician mercantile establishments 
in Sardinia and the Balearic Isles could scarcely 
be called colonies. 

Carthage was a Phoenician colony, which pro- 
bably soon became important by commerce with 
the interior of Africa, and remained connected 
with Tyre by means of a common sanctuary. 
After Phoenicia had been vanquished by the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians, the settle- 
ments in Sicily, Sardinia, and Spain came into 
the power of Carthage. The Phoenicians had for 
a long period exported from Spain gold, silver, 
tin, iron, lead (Ezek. xxxviii. 13), fruit, wine, oil, 
wax, fish, and wool. Their chief settlement was 
Tarshish, subjection, from the root 

he vanquished , subjected. The Aramaeans pro- 
nounced it t^mn ; hence the Greek Tartcssos . 
Teis was probably only the name of a town situ- 
ated to the west of the pillars of Hercules (Calpe 
and Abyla, now Gibraltar and Ceuta), and even 
more west than Gades, at the mouth of the Baetis 
(Herod, iv. 62; Scymnus Chius, v. 161, sq.). 
This river was also called Tartessus (Arist. Me- 
teor. i. 13; Paus. vi. 19, 3; Strabo, iii. p. 148). 
At a later period the town of Tartessus obtained 
likewise the Phoenician name Carteja, from Dip, 
town (Strabo, iii. p. 151). 

There are other names of towns in Spain which 
have a Phoenician derivation ; Gades, iii, septum , 
fence (comp. Gesen. Mon. Phcen . p. 304, sq. 349); 

Malaga, on account of much salt-fish thence 
exported ; or, according to Gesenius (Mon. Pham. 

p. 3 1 2, sq., and 353), from rtnScf officina 

fabrorum , iron-works, or manufactory of other 
metals, on account of the mines to be found there ; 
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Belon, nbjn, civitas, city (Gesen. Mon. Pham. 
p. 311, sq., and 348). 

The voyage to Tarshish was the most import- 
ant of those undertaken by the Phoenicians. 
Hence it was that their largest vessels were all 
called ships of Tarshish, although they sailed 
in other directions (1 Kings x. 22). 

It appears, also, that the Phoenicians exported 
tin from the British Isles, and amber from 
the coasts of Prussia. Their voyages on the 
western coasts of Africa seem to have been merely 
voyages of discovery, without permanent results. 
The Spanish colonies were, probably, the prin- 
cipal sources of Phoenician wealth, and were 
founded at a very remote period. The migration 
of the Phoenician, Cadmus, into Boeotia, like- 
wise belongs to the earlier period of Phoenician 
colonization. Ilomer seems to know little of the 
Sidonian commerce ; which fact may be. explained 
by supposing that the Phoenicians avoided all col- 
lision and competition with the increasing power 
of the Greeks, and preferred to direct their voyages 
into countries where such competition seemed to 
be improbable. 

Phoenicia flourished most in the period from 
David to Cyrus, b.c. 1050-550. In this period 
were founded the African colonies, Carthage, 
Utica, and Leptis. These colonies kept up a 
frequent intercourse with the mother country, but 
were not politically dependent. This preserved 
Phoenicia from the usual stagnation of Oriental 
states. The civilization of the Phoenicians had a 
great influence upon other nations. Their voyages 
are described in Greek mythology as the expedi- 
tions of the Tyrian Hercules. The course of the 
Tyrian Hercules was not marked like that of 
other conquerors — viz. Medes and Assyrians — by 
ruined cities, and devastated countries, but by 
flourishing colonies, by agriculture, and the arts 
of peace (comp. Heeren, pp. 24-80, and Movers, 
Die Phcenicicr , i. pp. 12-55.) 

According to the Phoenician religion, the special 
object of worship was the vital power in nature, 
which is either producing or destroying. The pro- 
ductive power of nature, again, is either procreative, 
masculine, or recepti ve, feminine. These funda- 
mental ideas are represented by the Phoenician 
gods, who appear under a great variety of names, 
because these leading ideas may be represented 
in many different ways. Compare Movers, Un- 
tcrsuchungen Hhcr die Religion mid die Gott- 
heiten dor Phanicicr, Bonn, 1811 ; Stahr, Die 
Religions systeme dcr lleidnischen V'olkcr des 
Orients, Berlin, 1836, pp. 376-148 ; Selden, 
De Uiis Syr is. 

W e need not here enter into details concerning 
the PhuMiician gods, as the principal of them have 
been noticed under their names [Baal, Ashto- 
ukth]. It suffices to state generally, that t lie 
procreative principle was worshipped as Baal, 

lord, ami as the sun. The rays of the sun 
are, however, not only procreative, but destruc- 
tive; and this destructive power is especially re- 
presented in the Annnonitish in e-god Moloch. 
Tims Baal represented both the generative and 
destructive principles of nature; in which latter 
capacity tin* Hebrews worshipped him by human 
sacrifice (1 Kings xviii. 2S ; Jer. xix. 5). He was 
the tutelary god ul Tyre, and hence bad the name 

of Melkar, D'lp’pO, equivalent to Melecli-keretli 
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mp i'pd, ‘ king of the city, 1 whom the Greeks 
called the Tyrian Hercules. 

Of Baaltis, or Astarte, which are usually iden- 
tified, although they seem to have been originally 
different, we shall here add nothing to what has 
been already stated under Ashtoueth. 

Besides these principal deities, the Phoenicians 
worshipped seven kabirim, C’VDD, mighty ones, 
whose numbers corresponded with the seven 
planets. These kabirim were considered as pro- 
tectors of men in using the powers of nature, 
especially navigation. With these seven kabirim 
was associated Esmun (jDu^ = the 

eighth), representing the sky full of fixed stars, 
surrounding the seven planets, the refreshing air 
and the warmth of life. Esmun was called by 
the Greeks 'AaKhpirtos. Many Phoenician names 
are compounded with Esmun* Hence we infer 
that he was frequently worshipped (comp. Gesen. 
Mon. Phan. p. 13G, sq.). — G. B. 

PH RAT. [Euphrates.] 

PHRYGIA (4>piryla), an inland province of 
Asia Minor, bounded on the north by Bithynia 
and Galatia, on the east by Cappadocia and Ly- 
caonia, on the south by Lycia, Pisidia, and 
Isauria, and on the west by Caria, Lydia, and 
Mysia. In early times Phrygia seems to have 
comprehended the greater part of the peninsula 
of Asia Minor. It was subsequently divided 
into Phrygia Major on the south, and Phrygia 
Minor or Epictetus ( acquired ) on the north-west. 
The Romans divided the province into three dis- 
tricts : Phrygia Salutaris on the east, Phrygia 
Pacatiana on the west, and Phrygia Katakekau- 
mene (the burnt) in the middle. The country, 
as defined by the specified limits, is for the most 
part level, and very abundant in corn, fruit, anti 
wine. It bad a peculiar and celebrated breed of 
cattle, and the fine raven black wool of the sheep 
around Laodicea on the Lyons was in high re- 
pute. The Maeander and the Ilermus were its 
chief rivers. The Phrygians were a very ancient 
people, and are supposed to have formed, along 
with the Pelasgi, the aborigines of Asia Minor. 
Jews from Phrygia were present in Jerusalem at 
the Feast of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10), and the pro- 
vince was afterwards twice traversed by St. Paul 
in his missionary journeys (Acts xvi. 6; xviii. 
23). The cities of Laodicea, Ilierapolis, and 
Colossac, mentioned in the New Testament, be- 
longed to Phrygia, and Antioch in Pisidia was 
also within its limits (see the names). Roscn- 
miiller, Uibl. Gcog. iii. 43-15; Winer, Rcal-icor - 
terbnch; Leake, Geog. of Asia Minor. 

PIIUL. [Pul.] 

PHUT (D-1S ; Sept. ‘I’oeS), a son of Ham (Gen. 
x. 6), progenitor of an African people of the same 
name, sometimes rendered i Libya* (Jer. xlvi. 0 ; 
E/.ek. xxvii. 10 ; xxx.5; xxxviii. 5; Nab. iii. 0) 
[Nations, Dispersion of]. 

PHYLACTERY (< pv\aKTi)pia , called in 

Rabbinical Hebrew tephelin), strips of 

parchment inscribed with particular passages of 
Scripture ( Dent. vi. 4-0; xi, 13-21; Exotl. x S ii. 
1-lt), 11-10). They were folded up and en- 
closed in a small leather box, and worn U|mui the 
forehead nearly between the eyes, or upon the left 
arm near to the heart, being attached by straps 
of leather (Joseph. Antiq. iv. 8, 13; Ilieroii. in 
Ezck, xxiv. 17). They wcie considered as thus 
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reminding the wearers to fulfil the law with the 
head and heart (comp. Rosenmiiller in Exod . 



xiii. 9) ; and they were also regarded as amulets, 
protecting the wearer from the powers of evil, 
especially demons (Targ. in Cant. viii. 3). On 
this notion was founded the Greek name of (pv - 
XaKTr}pioj/ y which means a ‘safeguard.’ These ap- 
pendages were used during the stated prayers, and 
only by men. The whole observance is founded 
on the authority of the texts which are written 
on the strips of parchment, as Exod. xiii. 16 : 
‘ It shall be for a token upon thine hand, and 
for frontlets (DIDDID, bands, fillets) between 
thine eyes;’ which, although in all probability 
only figurative expressions, have been literally 
understood, and acted upon by the Jews since 
the Exile. In existing usage the skin employed 
in making the phylacteries is prepared with much 
care, and the writing traced with minute accu- 
racy and neatness. The Hebrew ritualists give 
very exact and numerous directions on this sub- 
ject, which are required to be closely observed. 
The case itself is composed of several layers of 
parchment or of black calf-skin. The phylac- 
teries for the head have four cavities, in each 
of which is put one of the four texts to which 
we have referred ; but the phylacteries for the arm 
have only one cavity, containing the same texts 
all written on one slip of parchment. Lightfoot 
thinks it not unlikely that our Saviour himself 
wore the Jewish tephelin or phylacteries, as well 
as the zizith or fringes, according to the custom 
of his nation ; and that in Matt, xxiii. 5, our 
Lord condemns not the wearing of them, but the 
pride and hypocrisy of the Pharisees in making 
them broad and visible, to obtain respect and re- 
putation for wisdom and piety ( Hor . Heb . ad 
Matt, xxiii. 5). Maimonides, Yad Ilacash. pp. 
2, 3 ; Carpzov, Apparat . p. 190, sq. ; Beck, 
Dissert, de usu Phylacterior. ; Ugolino, De Phy- 
lacter . Ilebrceor., in Thesaurus , tom. xxi. ; Bux- 
torf. Synag. p. 179, sq. ; Townley, Reasons for 
the Laivs of Moses , p. 350). 

PHYSIC; PHYSICIANS. There can be 
no question that the Israelites brought some 
knowledge of medicine with them from Egypt, 
whose physicians were celebrated in all antiquity. 
To the state of medical knowledge in that country 
there are indeed some allusions in Scripture, as 
contained in the notice of the corps of physicians 
in the service of Joseph (Gen. 1. 2) ; of the use 
of artificial help and practised midwives in child- 
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birth (Exod. i. 16); and of the copious materia 
medica, the c many medicines,’ which their me- 
dical practice had brought into use (Jer. Ixvi. 11). 
On the strength of these notices, and in the ab- 
sence of equally detailed information respecting 
the state of medicine among the Hebrews, it 
has become usual to bring under the present 
head all that Wilkinson and others tell us re- 
specting the medical service of the Egyptians : 
but, in truth, all this has little connection with 
the Hebrews, and tends nothing to the illustra- 
tion of Scripture, except in the particular in- 
stances to which we have referred ; for nothing 
can be more manifest than that the state of me- 
dicine was very different among the Egyptians 
from what it was among the Hebrews. It is, 
therefore, better to bring together the few facts 
which are really available, than to occupy onr 
space with irrelevant matter. This will embrace 
so much of the Egyptian matter as is properly 
applicable to the subject. 

In Gen. 1. 2, it is said that Joseph ‘commanded 
his servants, the physicians, to embalm his 
father ; and the physicians embalmed Irsael.’ 
By this we are not to understand that all the 
physicians of Joseph took part in the operation. 
The command must be considered as addressed 
to those among them to whom this business be- 
longed. It seems rather remarkable to find in 
the household of Joseph a considerable number of 
physicians. Warburton ( Divine Legation , b. 
iv. 3 - 83) compares with this account what 
Herodotus (ii. 84) says of the Egyptian phy- 
sician : ‘ The medicine practice is divided among 
them as follows : each physician is for one kind 
of sickness, and no more ; and all places are 
crowded with physicians : for there are physi- 
cians for the eyes, physicians for the head, phy- 
sicians for the teeth, physicians for the stomach, 
and for internal diseases.’ Therefore, remarks War- 
burton, it ought not to appear strange that Joseph 
had a considerable number of family physicians. 
‘ Every great family, as well as every city, must 
needs, as Herodotus expresses it, swarm with the 
faculty. A multitude of these domestics would 
now appear an extravagant piece of state even in 
a first minister, but we see it could not be other- 
wise, when each distemper had its proper phy- 
sician.’ The renown of the Egyptian physicians, 
in ancient times, may be sufficiently illustrated 
by the fact that Cyrus had a physician sent him 
from Egypt, and Darius always had Egyptian 
physicians at bis court (Herodot. iii. 1. 129). 
On this subject see Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 57 ; xxvi. 
3; xxix. 30; Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians , iii. 
390-394 ; Hengstenberg, D. Bucher Moses it. 
Aegypten , pp. 70, 71; Sprengel, GeschL d. Alte 
Welt.) i. 62 

In the early stage of medical practice atten- 
tion was confined among all nations to surgical 
aid and external applications : even down to a 
comparatively late period outward maladies 
appear to have been the chief subjects of medical 
treatment among the Hebrews (Isa. i. 6; Ezek. 
xxx. 21 ; 2 Kings viii. 29 ; ix. 15) ; and although 
they were not altogether without remedies for in- 
ternal or even mental disorders (2 Cliron. xvi. 
12; 1 Sam. xvi. 16), they seem to have made 
but little progress in this branch of the healing 
art. The employment of the physician was, 
however, very general both before and after the 
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exile (2 Giron, xvi. 12; Jer. viii. 22; Siracli 
xxxviii. 1 ; Mark v. 2G ; comp. Luke iv. 23; v. 
31 ; viii. 43 ). 

The medicines most in use were salves, par- 
ticularly balms (Jer. viii. 21; xlvi, 11; cum:*. 
Prosper Alpimis, Med. s Egypt ., p. 11S), plas- 
ters or }>oultice.s (2 Kings xx. 7; comp. Pliu. 
xxiii. G3j, oil-batlis (Joseph. Dc hell, Jiid. i. 
33. 5; ii. 21. 0; T. Bab, tit. Bcrachoth, i. 2), 
mineral baths (Joseph. Antirj. xvii. G. 5 ; }'ita, 
10; Dc Bell. Jud. i. 33. 5; ii. 21. G; comp. 
John v. 2, sq.), river bathing (2 Kings v. 10). 
Ol' remedies tur internal complaints, some notion 
may be formed from the Talmndical intimations 
of things lawful and unlawful to be done on the 
Sibbatli day. They were mostly very simple, 
such as our old herbalists would have been dis- 
posed to recommend. For instance : — ‘ It is un- 
lawful to eat ( i reek hyssop ou the Sahbath ( 
because* it is not food tit for healthy people; 
but man may eat wild rosemary, and drink 
nyn ( i# bloom of the herbs some plant 

regarded as an antidote against |x:n»icious li- 
quids); a man may eat of any kind of food as 
medicine, and drink any kind of herbage, except 

water of D^p~I dckalini (i. c. water of trees, M 
that is, from a spring between two trees, the first 
(Iran dit of which was believed to promote diges- 
tion, the second to l>e laxative, and the third an 
emetic); and of D'Dpy DID cos ikkari/n (a 
mucilage or ointment of pulverized herbs and 
gum in wine), as these are only remedies for the 
jaundice; but a man may drink the water of 
dt kaiun fur thirst, and may anoint himself with 
the oil of ikkarim, hut not as a remedy. He 
who has the toothache must not rinse his teeth 
with vine/ar, but In* may wash them as usual 
(/./*. dip something in vinegar, and ruh them), 
and if lie gets cured, he does get cured. lie who 
has |iaiu* in his loins must not rnhthim with 
w ine or v inegar ; he may, however, anoint them 
with any kind of oil, except rose-oil. Piinees 
may anoint i dress) their wounds with rose-oil, as 
they me in the habit of anointing themselves on 
other day s ‘ 7*. Bab, tit. Sabbath, tol. 1 10; comp. 

L ghtfiHit, /lor . II* hr. in Matt. v. 2G . 

Amulets were also much in use among the 
Jews ; the eh ira« ter of which may he shown fiom 
the feinie source ; — * It in priiiltled [e\ rn oil the 
Sahh«itli] to go out w ith theivg of a gra*diop| er, 
oi the Ii m »t li of a fox, or the nail of one who has 
Iwfem hunted, us liuvdiral rr implies * ( T. Huh, tit. 
Stf hath. ful. I, 2 . Strict |«r**»n*, howevir, di*- 
coiinu minced mu h pr ictici s im 1h longing to ‘ the 
ways of the Amor it**.’ Enchant menu were also 
employed l»y tl ♦ *e who pro|(***t-d the lo dm/ art, 
ejeciilly indite isr* of the in 1 1 id ; and tiny were 
mm Ii in the leiMt of la) in ; their hands uj«n» the 
pit • lit 2 l\ uijs v. I I ; Jo** ph. . [fitly. U. 3 . 

The j*irt tik*n by tin* pin*! in tin* jnd unlit 
(Ui ll j nmy , \ c , I us h l to an nnpn **i n, tl at tl e 
in i—1 1 < «i I ml w as in the h nets i*t the Lm ideal 
Ihh|\. ‘Tins may m tome dryrte 1*» tine; n -I 
I'H'I nofe* 1 1 IS* v Win* \.*\ hilt I * f -line thry , n 1 e 
(Sail my oth*r ll« brews, fid h*uie, #ti#d * n • 
fun# a no limit mh i I »r I- irn*d pirtmts, I lo a t« 
j n** rihcl Inr tin j i n »t liy the law d.t in I . i w - 
eicr, ol tl***ui*el\« «, j ur\e any tic 11 / oil this | ant, 

as the ms}>< < t n<n ol l#p<n«y lw|#»n^e»l r to 

sanit lrv pilue than to lin-dirim -alti n A h it 


was certainly necessary tliat the inspecting priest 
should l»e able to discriminate, according to the 
rules laid down in the law, the diagnosis of the 
disease placed under his control (Lev. xii, 13; 
xiv. 15). The priests themselves were apt to 
take colds, Sic., from being obliged to minister 
at all times of the year with naked feet; whence 
there was in latter times a medical inspector 
attached to the temple to attend to their com- 
plaints (Kail, Dc Mo r bis Saccrdot. \\ T. ; Light- 
foot, p. 16 i). 

Of anatomical knowledge some faint traces 
may he discerned in such juissages as Job ix. S, sq. 
It does not apjx*ar that the Hebrews were in the 
habit of oj>eiimg dead bodies to ascertain the 
causes of death. \Ve know that the Egyptians 
were so, and their practice of embalmment must 
have given them much anatomical knowledge 
(\\ ilkiiison, Anc, Egypt, iii. 31*2). But to the 
acquisition of such knowledge there were great 
obstacles among a people to whom simple con- 
tact with a corpse conveyed pollution. Besides 
the authorities cited, see F. Burner, Dissert, dt 
Statu Mcdiciucc up, \ r ctt. Ebr ., 1755; Spreiigel, 
l)e Mtdicina l.brtvor., 1 7 S II ; Mead, Mcdica 
Sacra , 1755 ; Schmidt, Bill, Medic,; Norberg, 
Dc Mcdicinu Arabian, in Opusc. Acad, iii, 11) I, 
sq. ; see also Di.ska.sks of tiik Jkws, and the 
names of diseases in the present work. 

PI-BESETH (HDD ; Sept. Boi5j3cwTTos), a 
ci\v of Egypt, named with several Others in Kzck. 
xxx. 17. According to the Septuugiut, which is 
followed by the \ ulgate, it is the same with Uu- 
bastns, which was the pruicipd town of the Noinos 
Bohastites (HI in. Hist, A \it. v. U; Htol. iv. 5). 
lh i hast i is itsell is evidently n corrnj tion of Hi -hast. 
Hi being the Egyptian article; und Hi-he-cth 
set ms also to Ix* m.uiifefttly no oth< r than a coi nipt 
reading of the same Egyptian name (\\ ilkiii*uii'* 
Modern Egypt, i. 127). Tti.it name wo« derived 
fiom the goddea* Ihdiastin (Copt. l\i*cht\ , whom 
the (inrks identified with their Artemis. A grr*it 
festive pilgrimage wasyeaily made to her temple 
in tins place by great iiuiiiIm*i* ol people Ilimd. 
ii. 5*9). Bnbastiis is described with uiuisnil mi- 
nuteness by Herodotus (ii. 137, Id's ; and Wil- 
kinson assures ns that the outlines ol his account 
may still lx* verified. 'Tin* city was taken liy 
the Hersians, who destroyed the walls Deal. .s « . 
xvi.5l ; Imt it was still a place of m me < oii- 
jddemtiuii under the Unmans. It was mar Bu- 
ll istns that the canal leading to \rs it** Mh i \ 
o| eiH d to the N lh* llinxl ii. 13 s • iiiMlaltb.il/Li 
the month w a* nltei w anU oft* u ch m ,** 1 and ub n 
mi re feiutliward, it h is now rrtnuad to it* hrst 
liH.dlv, as the |n*siit c mal ot l « 1 • e 1 Wadi* 
Ci miiM im rs ill tl*c \ l dill I \ i t *1 1 1 1 i*t 4. *1 Ins lil 

UhSi. which umhxd«t»dl\ ltpr*** >* Ib l i*to*, 
i« iii N. bit 30 Jo' ; l**. I* * «; . .il *d. I i .*« 
is occupied I * \ in ' I' li et . i at ivtiut, w 1 ■ 

« n*i #t i f t Ii* f r ud* Ml k I* of t * « t#«a n, w nil 

t ' . ( * mil i • ♦ 1 1 * i ( I * * n | f- VI* r \ . *1 t# m • , 

cl w bn It 1 1 ■ i*Im* »4at»f ti«*it, i e I «■* * i e* 'ot* ih 

l )|| wi*e I* »r o* 1 ii* •* loatioW* • m, liioiit* 
Mitr j-m-i U-nilUtul. i* mtutli linli.M I, lot 

t |. »t lt*^, l«* 1*1* <1 d - tl n*«L I *-» 1 | | .( 

ip i , < ut i mi ilia 0 «''i' **n • tifet* i" - •) W i s- '—■Hi, 
\l . . i at O, i , * U ill., / 
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PI-HAHIROTH (m^nn *S), a place near 
the northern end of the Gulf of Suez, east of Baal- 
zephon (Exod. xiv. 2, 9; Num. xxxiii. 7). The 
Hebrew signification of the words would be equi- 
valent to 4 mouth of the caverns but it is doubt- 
less an Egyptian name, and as such would signify 
a ‘ place where grass or sedge grows.’ Jablonsky, 
Opitsc . i. 447 ; ii. 159, comp. Gesen. Thesaur, 
s. v. [Exodus]. 

PILATE, PONTIUS, was the sixth Roman 
Procurator of Judaea (Matt, xxvii. 2 ; Mark xv. 1 ; 
Luke iii. 1 ; John xviii.-xix.), under whom our 
Lord taught, suffered, and died (Acts iii. 13 ; iv. 
27; xiii. 2S ; 1 Tim. vi. 13; Tacit. Annal . xv. 
44). The testimony of Tacitus on this point is 
no less clear than it is important; for it fixes be- 
yond a doubt the time when the foundations of 
our religion were laid. The words of the great 
historian are : Auctor nominis ejus Christus, Ti- 
berio imperitante, per Procuratorem Poniium Pi- 
latum supplicio affectus est, — ‘ The author of that 
name (Christian) or sect was Christ, who was ca- 
pitally punished in the reign of Tiberius by Pon- 
tius Pilate/ 

Pilate was the successor of Valerius Gratus, 
and governed Judaea, as we have seen, in the 
reign of Tiberius. He held his office for a period 
of ten years. The agreement on this point between 
the accounts in the New Testament and those 
supplied by Josephus, is entire and satisfactory. 
It has been exhibited in detail by the learned, ac- 
curate, and candid Lardner (vol. i. 150-389, 
Lond. 1827). 

Pilate's conduct in his office was in many re- 
spects highly culpable. Josephus has recorded 
two instances in which Pilate acted very tyran- 
nically (Antiq. xviii. 3. 1 ; comp. De Bell . Jud. ii. 
9. 2, sq.) in regard to the Jews. 6 But now Pilate, 
the Procurator of Judaea, removed the army from 
Caesarea to Jerusalem, to take their winter quarters 
there, in order to abolish the Jewish laws. So he 
introduced Caesar's effigies, which were upon the 
ensigns, and brought them into the city ; whereas 
our law forbids us the very making of images ; 
on which account the former procurators were 
wont to make their entry into the city with such 
ensigns as had not those ornaments. Pilate was 
the first who brought those images to Jerusalem, 
and set them up there : which was done without 
the knowledge of the people, because it was done 
in the night-time; but, as soon as they knew it, 
they came in multitudes to Caesarea, and inter- 
ceded with Pilate many days, that he would re- 
move the images ; and when he would not grant 
their requests, because this would tend to the in- 
jury of Caesar, while they yet persevered in their 
request, on the sixth day he ordered his soldiers to 
have their weapons privately, while he came and 
sat upon his judgment-seat ; which seat was so 
prepared in the open place of the city, that it con- 
cealed the army that lay ready to oppress them : 
and, when the Jews petitioned him again, he gave 
a signal to the soldiers to encompass them round, 
and threatened that their punishment should be 
no less than immediate death, unless they would 
leave off disturbing him, and go their ways home. 
But they threw themselves on the ground, and 
laid their necks bare, and said they would take 
their death very willingly, rather than the wisdom 
of their laws should be transgressed ; upon which 
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Pilate was deeply affected with their resolution 
to keep their laws inviolable, and presently com- 
manded the images to be carried back from Je- 
rusalem to Caesarea/ 

£ But Pilate undertook to bring a current of 
water to Jerusalem, and did it with the sacred 
money, and derived the origin of the stream from 
a distance of 200 furlongs. However, the Jews 
were not pleased with what had been done about 
this water ; and many ten thousands of the people 
got together, and made a clamour against him, 
and insisted that he should leave off that design. 
Some of them also used reproaches, and abused 
the man, as crowds of such people usually do. 
So he habited a great number of his soldiers in 
their habit, who carried daggers under their gar- 
ments, and sent them to a place where they might 
surround them. He bid the Jews himself go 
away ; but they boldly casting reproaches upon 
him, he gave the soldiers that signal which had 
been beforehand agreed on, who laid upon them 
much greater blows than Pilate had commanded 
them, and equally punished those that were tu- 
multuous and those that were not ; nor did they 
spare them in the least; and since the people 
were unarmed, and were caught by men prepared 
for what they were about, there were a great num- 
ber of them slain by this means, and others of 
them ran away wounded. And thus an end was 
put to this sedition/ 

c We have/ says Lardner, c another attempt of 
Pilate’s of the same nature, mentioned in the 
letter which Agrippa the Elder sent to Caligula, 
as this letter is given us by Philo. In some 
particulars it has a great resemblance with the story 
Josephus has told of Pilate's bringing the en- 
signs into Jerusalem, and in others it is very dif- 
ferent from it ; which has given occasion to some 
learned men to suppose that Philo has been mis- 
taken. For my own part, as I make no doubt 
but Josephus’s account of the ensigns is true, so 
I think that Philo may also be relied on for the 
truth of a fact he has mentioned, as happening in 
his own time in Judaea, and, consequently, I 
judge them to be two different facts.’ 

Agrippa, reckoning up to Caligula the several 
favours conferred on the Jews by the Imperial 
family, says : £ Pilate was procurator of Judaea. 
He, not so much out of respect to Tiberius as a 
malicious intention to vex the people, dedicates 
gilt shields, and places them in Herod’s palace 
within the holy city. There was no figure upon 
them, nor any thing else which is forbidden, ex- 
cept an inscription, which expressed these two 
things — the name of the person who dedicated 
them, and of him to whom they were dedicated. 
When the people perceived what had been done, 
they desired that this innovation of the shields 
might be rectified; that their ancient customs, 
which had been preserved through so many ages, 
and had hitherto been untouched by kings and 
emperors, might not now be violated. He re- 
fused their demands with roughness, such was his 
temper, fierce and untractable. They then cried 
out, Do not you raise a sedition yourself ; do not 
you disturb the peace by your illegal practices. 
It is not Tiberius’s pleasure that any of our laws 
should be broken in upon. If you have received 
any edict, or letter from the emperor to this pur- 
pose, produce it, that we may leave you, and de- 
pute an embassy to him, and entreat him to re- 
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yoke his orders. This put him out of all temper; 
for he was afraid that if they should send an em- 
bassy, they might discover the many mal-admi- 
nistrations of his government, his extortions, his 
unjust decrees, his inhuman cruelties. This re- 
duced him to the utmost perplexity. On the one 
hand he was afraid to remove things that had 
been once dedicated, and was also unwilling to 
do a favour to men that were his subjects ; arid, 
on the other hand, he knew very well the inflexible 
severity of Tiberius. The chief men of the na- 
tion observing this, and perceiving that he re- 
pented of what he had done, though he endea- 
voured to conceal it, wrote a most humble and 
submissive letter to Tiberius. It is needless to 
say how he was provoked when he read the ac- 
count of Pilate’s speeches and threatenings, the 
event showing it sufficiently. For he soon sent a 
letter to Pilate, reprimanding him for so audacious 
a proceeding; requiring, also, that the shields 
should be removed. And, accordingly, they were 
carried from the metropolis to Caesarea by the sea- 
side, called Sebaste, from your great grandfather, 
that they might be placed in the temple there con- 
secrated to him, and there they were reposited.’ 

To the Samaritans, also, Pilate conducted him- 
self unjustly and cruelly. His own misconduct 
led the Samaritans to take a step which in itself 
does not appear seditious or revolutionary, when 
Pilate seized the opportunity to slay many of the 
people, not only in the fight which ensued, but 
also in cold blood after they had given themselves 
up. 4 But when this tumult was appeased, the 
Samaritan Senate sent an embassy to Vitellius, 
now President of Syria, and accused Pilate of the 
murder of those who had been slain. So Vitellius 
sent Marcellus, a friend of his, to take care of the 
affairs of Judaea, and ordered Pilate to go to 
Rome to answer before the emperor to the accusa- 
tions of the Jews. Pilate, when he had tarried 
ten years in Judaea, made haste to Rome, and 
this in obedience to the orders of Vitellius, which 
he durst not contradict ; but before he could get 
to Rome, Tiberius was dead ’ (Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 4. 2). This removal took place before the 
Passover, in a.d. 3G, probably about September 
or October, a.d. 35 ; Pilate must, therefore, as 
he spent ten years in Judaea, have entered on 
his government about October, a.d. 25, or at least 
before the Passover, a.d. 26, in the twelfth year of 
Tiberius’s sole empire (Compare Lardner, i. 
391, sq. ; Winer, Real-worterb.). 

To be put out of his government by Vitellius, 
on the complaints of the people of his province, 
must have been a very grievous mortification to 
Pilate; and though the emperor was dead before 
he reached Rome, he did not long enjoy such im- 
punity as guilt permits ; for, as Eusebius ( Chron . 
p. 78) states, he shortly afterwards made away 
with himself out of vexation for his many mis- 
fortunes ( TroiKiXais 7rept7reow (TVfMpopcusy 

It is a matter of considerable importance in re- 
gard to the exposition of the New Testament, to 
define accurately what relation the Jews stood in 
during the ministry of Christ in particular to their 
Roman masters. Lardner has discussed the ques- 
tion with a learning and ability which have ex- 
hausted the subject, and he concludes that the 
Jews, while they retained for the most part their 
laws and customs, both civil and religious, un- 
touched, did not possess the power of life and 
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death, which was in the hands of the Roman 
Governor, and was specifically held by Pilate. 
Pilate, indeed, bore the title of Procurator, and 
the Procurator, as being a fiscal officer, had not 
generally the power of life and death. 4 Rut,’ 
says Lardner (i. comp.pp. 83-164), 4 Pilate, though 
he had the title of Procurator, had the power of a 
President. The Evangelists usually give Pilate, 
Felix, and Festus, the title of Governor, a general 
word, and very proper, according to the usage of 
the best writers, and of Josephus in particular, in 
many places.’ According to the Evangelists, the 
Jewish council having, as they pretended, con- 
victed Jesus of blasphemy, and judged him guilty 
of death, led him away to Pilate, and seem to 
have expected that he sltould confirm their sen- 
tence, and sign an order that Jesus should be pu- 
nished accordingly. Indeed, the accounts found 
in the Gospels and in other authorities, touching 
the civil condition of the Jews at this time, are in 
strict agreement. We proceed to mention an- 
other instance of accordance, which is still more 
forcible, as being on a very minute point. 

From Matt, xxvii. 19, it appears that Pilate 
had his wife (named probably Procla, or Claudia 
Procula) with him. A partial knowledge of Ro- 
man history might lead the reader to question the 
historic credibility of Matthew in this particular. 
In the earlier periods, and, indeed, so long as the 
Commonwealth subsisted, it was very unusual for 
the governors of provinces to take their wives with 
them (Senec. De Controv . 25), and in the strict 
regulations which Augustus introduced he did not 
allow the favour, except in peculiar and specified 
circumstances (Sueton. Aug . 24). The practice, 
however, grew to be more and more prevalent, 
and was (says Winer, Real-ivort . in ‘Pilate’) 
customary in Pilate's time. It is evident from 
Tacitus, that at the time of the death of Augustus, 
Germanicus had his wife Agrippina with him in 
Germany ( Annal . i. 40, 41 ; comp. iii. 33-59; 
Joseph. Antiq. xx. 10. 1 ; Ulpian, iv. 2). In- 
deed, in the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, 
Germanicus took his wife with him into the East. 
Piso, the Prefect of Syria, took his wife also along 
with him at the same time (Tacit. Annal . ii. 54, 
55). 4 But,’ says Lardner ( i. 152), ‘nothing can 

render this (the practice in question) more ap- 
parent than a motion made in the Roman Senate 
by Severus Csesina, in the fourth consulship of 
Tiberius, and second of Drusus Caesar (a.d. 21), 
that no magistrate to whom any province was as- 
signed, should be accompanied by his wife, ex- 
cept the Senate’s rejecting it, and that with some 
indignation’ (Tacit. Annal. iii. 33, 34). The fact 
mentioned incidentally, or rather implied, in Mat- 
thew, being thus confirmed by full and unques- 
tionable evidence, cannot fail to serve as a cor- 
roboration of the evangelical history. 

Owing to the atrocity of the deed in which 
Pilate took a principal part, and to the wounded 
feelings of piety with which that deed has been 
naturally regarded by Christians, a very dark idea 
has been formed of the character of this Roman 
governor. That character was undoubtedly bad ; 
but moral depravity has its degrees, and the cause 
of religion is too sacred to admit any spurious aid 
from exaggeration. It is therefore desirable to 
form a just conception of the character of Pilate, 
and to learn specifically what were the vices 
under which he laboured. For this purpose a 
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brief outline of the evangelical account seems 
necessary. The narratives on which the follow- 
ing statement is founded may be found in John 
xviii., xix. ; Matt, xxvii. ; Mark xv. ; Luke 
xxiii. 

Jesus having been betrayed, apprehended, and 
found guilty of blasphemy by the Jewish San- 
hedrim, is delivered to Pilate in order to undergo 
the punishment of death, according to the law in 
that case provided. This tradition of Jesus to 
Pilate was rendered necessary by the fact that the 
Jews did not at that time possess on their own 
authority the power of life and death. Pilate 
could not have been ignorant of Jesus and his pre- 
tensions. He might, had he chosen, have imme- 
diately ordered Jesus to be executed, for he had 
been tried and condemned to death by the laws 
of the land ; but he had an alternative. As the 
execution of the laws, in the case at least of ca- 
pital punishments, was in the hands of the Roman 
Procurator, so without any violent straining 
might his tribunal be converted into a court of 
appeal in the last instance. At any rate, remon- 
strance against an unjust verdict was easy and 
proper on the part of a high officer, who, as having 
to inflict the punishment, was in a measure re- 
sponsible for its character. And remonstrance 
might easily lead to a revision of the grounds on 
which the verdict had been given, and thus a 
cause might virtually be brought, de novo , before 
the Procurator : this took place in the case of our 
Lord. Pilate gave him the benefit of a new 
trial, and pronounced him innocent. 

This review of the case was the alternative that 
lay before Pilate, the adoption of which speaks 
undoubtedly in his favour, and may justify us in 
declaring that his guilt was not of the deepest dye. 

That the conduct of Pilate was, however, highly 
criminal cannot be denied. But his guilt was 
light in comparison of the criminal depravity 
of the Jews, especially the priests. His was 
the guilt of weakness and fear, theirs the guilt of 
settled and deliberate malice. His state of mind 
prompted him to attempt the release of an ac- 
cused person in opposition to the clamours of a 
misguided mob; theirs urged them to compass 
the ruin of an acquitted person by instigating the 
populace, calumniating the prisoner, and terrify- 
ing the judge. If Pilate yielded against his 
judgment under the fear of personal danger, and 
so took part in an act of unparalleled injustice, the 
priests and their ready tools originated the false 
accusation, sustained it by subornation of per- 
jury, and when it was declared invalid, enforced 
their own unfounded sentence by appealing to 
the lowest passions. Pilate, it is clear, was ut- 
terly destitute of principle. He was willing, in- 
deed, to do right, if he could do right without 
personal disadvantage. Of gratuitous wickedness 
be was perhaps incapable, certainly in the con- 
demnation of Jesus he has the merit of being for 
a time on the side of innocence. But he yielded 
to violence, and so committed an awful crime. 
In his hands was the life of the prisoner. Con- 
vinced of his innocence he ought to have set him 
at liberty, thus doing right regardless of conse- 
quences. But this is an act of high virtue which 
we hardly require at the hands of a Roman 
governor of Judaea; and though Pilate must 
bear the reproach of acting contrary to his own 
declared convictions, yet lie may equally claim 
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some credit for the apparently sincere efforts which 
he made in order to defeat the malice of the Jews 
and procure the liberation of Jesus. 

If now we wish to form a judgment of Pilate's 
character, we easily see that he was one of that large 
class of men who aspire to public offices, not from 
a pure and lofty desire of benefiting the public 
and advancing the good of the world, but from 
selfish and personal considerations, from a love 
of distinction, from a love of power, from a love 
of self-indulgence; being destitute of any fixed 
principles, and having no aim but office and in- 
fluence, they act right only by chance and when 
convenient, and are wholly incapable of pursuing 
a consistent course, or of acting with firmness and 
self-denial in cases in which the preservation of 
integrity requires the exercise of these qualities. 
Pilate was obviously a man of weak, and there- 
fore, with his temptations, of corrupt character. 
The view given in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(v. 14), where unmanliness ( avav^pia ) is ascribed 
to him, we take to be correct. This want of 
strength will readily account for his failing to 
rescue Jesus from the rage of his enemies, and also 
for the acts of injustice and cruelty which he prac- 
tised in his government — acts which, considered 
in themselves, wear a deeper dye than does the 
conduct which he observed in surrendering Jesus 
to the malice of the Jews. And this same weak- 
ness may serve to explain to the reader how much 
influence would be exerted on this unjust judge, 
not only by the stern bigotry and persecuting 
wrath of the Jewish priesthood, but specially by 
the not concealed intimations which they threw 
out against Pilate, that, if he liberated Jesus, he 
was no friend of Tiberius, and must expect to 
have to give an account of his conduct at Rome. 
And that this was no idle threat, nothing beyond 
the limits of probability, Pilate’s subsequent 
deposition by Vitellius shows very plainly ; nor 
could the procurator have been ignorant either of 
the stern determination of the Jewish character, 
or of the offence he had by his acts given to the 
heads of the nation, or of the insecurity, at that 
very hour, when the contest between him and the 
priests was proceeding regarding the innocent 
victim whom they lusted to destroy, of his own 
position in the office which he held, and which, 
of course, he desired to retain. On the whole, 
then, viewing the entire conduct of Pilate, his 
previous iniquities as well as his bearing on the 
condemnation of Jesus — viewing his own actual 
position and the malignity of the Jews, we cannot, 
we confess, give our vote with those who have 
passed the severest condemnation on this weak 
and guilty governor. 

That Pilate made an official report to Tiberius 
of the condemnation and punishment of Jesus 
Christ, is likely in itself; and becomes the more 
likely, if the view we have given of Pilate s cha- 
racter is substantially correct, for then the go- 
vernor did not regard the case of Jesus as an 
ordinary, and therefore inconsiderable one, but 
must have felt its importance alike in connection 
with the administration of justice, the civil and 
religious character of the Jews, and therefore with 
the tenure of the Roman power. The voice ot 
antiquity intimates that Pilate did make such a 
report ; the words of Justin Martyr are : ‘ That 
these tilings were so done you may know from the 
Acts made in the time of Pontius Pilate ’ ( Apol . 
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i. 7G). A similar passage is found a little further 
on in the same work. Now, when it is considered 
that Justins Apology was a set defence of Chris- 
tianity, in the shape of an appeal to the heathen 
world through the persons of its highest func- 
tionaries, it must seem very unlikely that the 
words would have been used had no such docu- 
ments existed ; and nearly as improbable that 
those Acts would have been referred to had they 
not been genuine. Tertullian also uses language 
equally decisive ( Apol . v. 21). Eusebius gives a 
still fuller account (Hist. Eecles. ii. 2). These 
important passages may be found in Lardner (vi. 
606, seep). See also Orel’s Acta Pilati , or Pi- 
late’s report (vii. 4), long circulated in the early 
church, being received without a suspicion 
(Chrysost. Horn. viii. inPaseh.; Epiphan. Hcer. 
1. 1 ; Euseb. i. 9 and 11 ; 9, 5, and 7). There can 
be little doubt that the documents were genuine 
(Hencke, Opusc. Acad. p. 201, sq.). Such is the 
opinion of Winer ( Real-icorterb .). Larelner, who 
has fully discussed the subject, elecides that * it 
must be allowed by all that Pontius Pilate com- 
posed some memoirs concerning our SaViour, and 
sent them to the emperor ’ (vi. 610). Winer adds, 

‘ What we now have in Greek under this title 
(. Pilate's Report ), see Fabricii Apoer. i. 237, 239 ; 
iii. 456, as well as the two letters of Pilate to 
Tiberius, are fabrications of a later age.’ So 
Lardner : 4 The Aels of Pontius Pilate, and his 
letter to Tiberius, which we now have, are not 
genuine, but manifestly spurious. 1 We have not 
space here to review the arguments which have 
been adduced in favour of and against these docu- 
ments ; but we must add that we attach some 
importance to them, thinking it by no means 
unlikely that, if they are fabrications, they are 
fabricated in some keeping with the genuine 
pieces, which were in some way lost, and the 
loss of which the composers of our actual pieces 
sought as well as they could to repair. If this 
view can be sustained, then the documents we 
have may serve to help us in the use of discretion 
to the substance of the original Acts. At all 
events, it seems certain that an official report 
was made by Pilate ; and thus we gain another 
proof that 4 these things were not done in a 
corner.’ Those who wish to enter into this sub- 
ject should first consult Lardner {lit supra), and 
the valuable references he gives. See also J. G. 
Altman, De Epist. PiL ad Tiber. Bern. 1755 ; 
Van Dale, De Orac. p. 609, sq. ; Schmidt, 
Einleitung ins N . T., ii. 219, sq. Of especial 
value is Ilermansson, De Pontio Pit at., Upsal, 
1621 ; also lhirger, De Pontio P Hat., Misen. 1782. 

On the general subject of this article, the reader 
may refer to Germar, Doeelur ad loea P. Pilati 
Jdciuora, ecst ., Thonm, 1785 ; J. M. Muller, 
De P. Christum servandi Studio, Ilamb. 1751 ; 
Niemeyer, Charakt. i. 129, sq. ; Paul us, Com- 
ment. iii. 697, sq. ; Liicke, On John XIX.; 
Goiter, De Conjuyis Pilati Somnio, Jen. 1701; 
Kluge, De Somnio Uxor is Pilati, Hal. 1720; 
Ilerbart, Examen Somnii Ux . PiL, Oldenb. 1735; 
Schuster’s Uriheil ub . Pilatus, in Eichhorn’s 
Pyiblioth. d. Bibl. Liter, x. 823, sq. ; Olshansen, 
Comment, ii. 453, sq. ; Mounier, De Pilati in 
Causa. Servat. agenda ratione, 1825. Ilase, in 
his Leben Jesu, p. 215, affords valuable literary 
references on this, as on so many other New Tes- 
tament subjects. — J. R. B. 
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PINNACLE. In the account of our Lord’s 
temptation (Matt. iv. 5), it is stated that the devil 
took him to Jerusalem, 4 and set him on a pinnacle 
of the temple ’ (eVl rb ir repvyiov rou Upov ). The 
part of the temple denoted by this term has been 
much questioned by different commentators, and 
the only certain conclusion seems to be that it 
cannot be understood in the sense usually at- 
tached to the word (i. e. the point of a spiral orna- 
ment), as in that case the article would not have 
been prefixed. Grotius, Hammond, Doddridge, 
and others, take it in the sense of balustrade or pin- 
nated battlement. But it is now more generally 
supposed to denote what was called the king's 
portico, which is mentioned by Josephus (Antiq. 
xv. 11. 5), and is the same which is called in 
Scripture 4 Solomon’s porch.’ Of this opinion 
are Wetstein, Kuinoel, Parkhurst, Rosenm filler, 
and others [Temple]. Krebs, Schleusner, and 
some others, however, fancy that the word signi- 
fies the ridge of the roof of the temple; and Jo- 
sephus ( Antiq . xv. 11. 5) is cited in proof of this 
notion. But we know that iron spikes were fixed 
all over the roof of the temple, to prevent the holy 
edifice from being defiled by birds ; and the pre- 
sence of these spikes creates an objection, although 
the difficulty is perhaps not insuperable, as we 
are told that the priests sometimes went to the top 
of the temple ( Middoth . ch. 4 ; T. Bab. tit. Taa- 
nith, fol. 29). Dr. Bloomfield asks : 4 May it 
not have been a lofty spiral turret, placed some- 
where about the centre of the building, like the 
spire in some cathedrals, to the topmost look-out 
of which the devil might take Jesus V ( Reeens . 
Synopt. in Matt. iv. 5). We answer, no : steeples 
do not belong to ancient or to Oriental architec- 
ture, and it is somewhat hazardous to provide one 
for the sole purpose of meeting the supposed oc- 
casion of this text. 

Lightfoot, whose opinion on this point is enti- 
tled to much respect, declares his inability to 
judge, whether the part denoted should be con- 
sidered as belonging to the holy fabric itself, or to 
some building within the holy circuit. If the 
former, he can find no place so fitting as the top 

of the or porch of the temple; but if the 

latter, the royal porch or gallery (<rroa PaaiAiKrj) 
is the part he would prefer. He adds that above 
all other parts of the temple, the porch thereof, 
and indeed the whole pronaos, might not unfitly 
be called rb 7rrepvyior rov Upov, the icing (for 
that is the literal meaning) of the temple, 4 be- 
cause like wings it extended itself in breadth on 
each side, far beyond the breadth of the temple. 
If therefore the devil had placed Christ on the 
very precipice of this part of the temple, he may 
well be said to have placed him “ upon the wing 
of the temple;” both because this part was like a 
wing to the temple itself, and because that preci- 
pice was the wing of this part 5 ( Hor . llebr. ad 
Matt. iv. 5). With regard to the other alterna- 
tive, it is only necessary to cite the description of 
Josephus to show that the situation was at least 
not inappropriate to Satan's object: ‘On the 
south part (of the court of the Gentiles) was the 
(TToa fiaaiKua), %4 the royal gallery,” that may be 
mentioned among the most magnificent things 
under the sun ; for above the profoundest depth 
of the valley, Ilerod constructed a gallery of a 
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vast height, from the top of which if any one 
looked down, aKorodiuiap ovk i^iKovfi\vi]s rrjs 
oij/ecvs els d/itTpTjTov rbv fivddv, “ he would become 
dizzy, his eyes being unable to reach so vast a 
depth.” ’ 

PINON. [Punon.] 

PIPE. [Musical Instruments.] 
PIRATHON (finjna ; Sept., Josephus, and 
1 Macc. ix. 50, ^apaOcvi/), a town in the land of 
Ephraim, to which Abdon, judge of Israel, be- 
longed, and in which he was buried (Judg. xii. 
13. 15). Josephus names it twice ( Antiq . v, 7, 
13; xiii. 1. 3); and in the last instance coincides 
with 1 Macc. ix. 50, in ranking it among the 
towns whose ruined fortifications were restored by 
Bacchides, in his campaign against the Jews. 

PISGAH (H3D3 ; Sept. $a(xy a), a mountain 
ridge in the land of Moab, on the southern border 
of the kingdom of Sihon (Num. xxi. 20 ; xxiii. 
14 ; Deut. iii. 27 ; Josh. xii. 3). In it was Mount 
Nebo, from which Moses viewed the Promised 
Land before he died (Deut. xxxiv. 1) [Nebo]. 

PISHTAH. Reference was made to this article 
from Flax ; but, as it is desirable to consider it in 
connection with Shesh, both substances will be 
treated of under that head. 

PISIDIA (n uriSt'a), a district of Asia Minor, 
lying mostly on Mount Taurus, between Pam- 
phyiia, Phrygia, and Lycaonia. Its chief city 
was Antioch, usually called Antioch in Pisidia, 
to distinguish it from the metropolitan city of the 
same name [Antioch, 2]. 

PITCH. [Asphaltum.] 

PITDAH (i"nt?D ; Sept, rom^oy), a pre- 
cious stone ; one of those which were in the breast- 
plate of the high-priest (Exod. xxviii. 17), and 
the origin of which is referred to Cush (Job 
xxviii. 19). It is, according to most ancient 
versions, the topaz (roTrdQiov, Joseph. t6ttcl£os), 
which most of the ancient Greek writers describe 
as being of a golden yellow colour (Strabo, xvi. 
p. 770); Diod. Sic. iii. 39), while Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. xxxvii. 32) states its colour to be green. 
Relying on this last authority, several modem 
authors have asserted that the ancient gem thus 
named was no other than the modern crysolite. 
But this notion has been confuted by Bellarmann 
( Urim and Thummim , p. 39), who shows that 
the hues ascribed by the ancients to the topaz, are 
found in the gem to which the moderns have ap- 
plied that name. This is a precious stone, hav- 
ing a strong glass lustre. Its prevailing colonr 
is wine-yellow of every degree of shade. The 
dark shade of this colour passes over into carna- 
tion red, and sometimes, although rarely, into 
lilac; the pale shade of the wine-yellow passes 
into greyish; and from yellowish - white into 
greenish-white and pale green, tincal and cela- 
don-green. It may thus be difficult to determine 
whether the pitdah in the high-priest’s breast- 
plate was the yellow topaz ; but that it was a 
topaz there is little reason to doubt. 

It is clear that the stone was highly prized by 
the Hebrews. Job declares that wisdom was 
more precious than the pitdah of Cush (Job 
xxviii. 19); and as the name Cush includes 
Southern Arabia, and the Arabian Gulf, the in- 
timation coincides with the statement of Pliny 
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and others, that the topazes known to them came 
from the Topaz Island in the Red Sea (Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 8 ; comp. vi. 29 ; Diod. Sic. 
iii. 30 ; Strabo, xvi. p. 770), whence it was pro- 
bably brought by the Phoenicians. In Ezek. 
xxviii. 13, the pitdah is named among the pre- 
cious stones with which the king of Tyre was 
decked. 

It may be added that Bolilen seeks the origin 
of the Hebrew word in the Sanscrit language, 
in which pita means c yellowish,’ 6 pale;’ and, as 
Gesenius remarks, the Greek roird^ioi/ itself might 
seem to come from the Hebrew HTL3D, by trans- 
position into rn£D (see Thesaurus , p. 1101 ; 
Braunius, DeVestitu , p. 508 ; Hofmann, Mineral 
i. 337 ; Pareau, Comment . on Job, p. 333 ; Ritter, 
Erdkunde , ii. 675). 

PITHOM (DhS ; Sept. TltiOdfi), one of the 
c treasure-cities ’ which the Israelites built in the 
land of Goshen ‘for Pharaoh , (Exod. i. 11) 
[Egypt ; Goshen]. The site is by general con- 
sent identified with that of the Patumos (nctrov- 
jjlos ) of Herodotus (ii. 15S). Speaking of the 
canal which connected the Nile with the Red 
Sea, this author says, 6 The water was admitted 
into it from the Nile. It began a little above 
the city Bubastis [Pi-beseth], near the Arabian 
city Patumos, but it discharged itself into the 
Red Sea.’ According to this, Patumos was si- 
tuated on the east side of the Pelusiac arm of the 
Nile, not far from the canal which unites the 
Nile with the Red Sea, in the Arabian part of 
Egypt. The Itinerarium of Antoninus furnishes 
a further limitation. It cannot be doubted that 
the Thum (Qovfi) which is there mentioned is 
identical with Patumos and Pi thorn. The Pi is 
merely the Egyptian article. Now this Thum 
was twelve Roman miles distant from Heroopolis, 
the ruins of which are found in the region of the 
present Abu-Keisheid. All these designations 
are appropriate if, with the scholars who accom- 
panied the French expedition, we place Pithom 
on the site of the present Abhaseh, at the entrance 
of the Wady Fumilat, where there was at all 
times a strong military post. (Hengstenberg, Die 
Bucher Moses und Aegypten ; Du Bois Ayme, 
in Descript, de VEgypte , xi. 377 ; xviii. 1, 372; 
Champollion, VEgypte sous les Pharaons , i. 
172; ii. 58). 

PLANE-TREE. [Armon.] 

PLAGUE. [Pestilence.] 

PLEDGE. [Loan.] 

PLOUGH. [Agriculture.] 

POETRY, HEBREW; the poetry which is 
found in the Bible, and which, rich and multi- 
farious as it is, appears to be only a remnant of a 
still wider and fuller sphere of Shemitic literature. 
The New Testament is intended to be comprised 
in our definition, for, besides scattered portions, 
disjecti membra poetse, which, under a prosaic 
form, convey a poetic thought, the entire book of 
the Apocalypse abounds in poetry. 

The term c Biblical poetry ’ may find little 
acceptance in the ears of those who have identified 
poetry with fiction, fable, and profane delights, 
under the impression that as such things are of 
the earth earthy, so religion is too high in its 
character, and too truthful in its spirit, to admit 
into its province mere creations of the human 
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fancy. But whatever opinion may be entertained 
of the character and tendency of poetry in gene- 
ral, the poetry of the Hebrews is, as we shall 
presently remark more at length, both deeply 
truthful, and earnestly religious ; nor are we 
without a hope, that by the time the reader has 
arrived at the end of this article, he will then, 
if he is not before, be of the opinion that the 
poetry which we are about to consider was, and 
is, an eminently worthy channel for expressing 
and conveying the loftiest and holiest feelings of 
the human heart. Meanwhile we direct attention 
to a fact — there is poetry in the Bible. In one 
sense the Bible is full of poetry ; for very much of 
its contents which is merely prosaic in form, rises, 
by force of the noble sentiments which it enun- 
ciates, and the striking or splendid imagery with 
which these sentiments are adorned, into the 
sphere of real poetry* Independently of this 
poetic prose, there is in the Bible much writing 
which has all the ordinary characteristics of 
poetry. This statement the present article will 
abundantly establish. But even the unlearned 
reader, when once his mind has been turned to 
the subject, can hardly fail to recognise at once 
the essence, if not somewhat of the form, of poetry 
in various parts of the Bible. And it is no slight 
attestation to the essentially poetic character of 
Hebrew poetry that its poetical qualities shine 
through the distorting coverings of a prose trans- 
lation. If, however, the reader would at once 
satisfy himself that there is poetry in the Bible, 
let him turn to the book of Job, and after having 
examined its prose introduction, begin to read 
the poetry itself, as it commences at the third 
verse of the third chapter. 

Much of the Biblical poetry is, indeed, hidden 
from the ordinary reader by its prose accompani- 
ments, standing, as it does, undistinguished in 
the midst of historical narrations. This is the 
case with some of the earliest specimens of He- 
brew poetry. Snatches of poetry are discovered in 
the oldest prose compositions. Even in Gen. iv. 
23, sq., are found a few lines of poetry, which 
Herder incorrectly terms ‘ the song of the sword,’ 
thinking it commemorative of the first formation 
of that weapon. To us it appears to be a frag- 
ment of a longer poem, uttered in lamentation for 
a homicide committed by Lamech, probably in 
self-defence. It has been already cited in this 
work [Lamech]. Herder finds in this piece all 
the characteristics of Hebrew poetry. It is, lie 
thinks, lyrical, lias a proportion between its several 
lines, and even assonance; in the original the 
first four lines terminate with the same letter, 
making a single or semi-rhyme. 

Another poetic scrap is found in Exod. xxxii. 
18. Being told by Joshua, on occasion of descend- 
ing from the mount, when the people had made 
the golden calf, and were tumultuously offering 
ft their worship — 

c The sound of war is in the camp;’ 

Moses said 

‘ Not the sound of a shout for victory, 

Nor the sound of a shout for falling; 

The sound of a shout for rejoicing’ 
do I hear. 

The correspondence in form in the original 
is here very exact and striking, so that it is 
difficult to deny that the piece is poetic. If so, 
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are we to conclude that the temperament of the 
Israelites was so deeply poetic that Moses and 
Joshua should find the excitement of this occasion 
sufficient to strike improvisatore verses from their 
lips ? Or have we here a quotation from some 
still older song, which occurred to the minds of 
the speakers by the force of resemblance ? Other 
instances of scattered poetic pieces may be found 
in Num. xxi. 14, 15; also v. 18; and v. 27 ; 
in which passages evidence may be found that 
we are not in possession of the entire mass of 
Hebrew, or, at least, Shemitic literature. Fur- 
ther specimens of very early poetry are found in 
Num. xxiii. 7, sq. ; xviii. sq. ; xxiv. 3, 15. 

The preceding will suffice to satisfy the reader 
that there is poetry in the Bible. With this as a 
fact it is the business of the theologian to deal, 
whether the fact be or be not in accordance with 
any preconceived ideas of fitness and propriety. 
We must take the Bible as we find it; and so 
taking it, endeavour to understand its claims, 
and form a just appreciation of its merits. 

The ordinary train of thought and feeling pre- 
sented in Hebrew poetry is entirely of a moral or 
religious kind ; but there are occasions when other 
topics are introduced. The entire Song of Solo- 
mon the present writer is disposed to regard, on 
high authority, as purely an erotic idyll, and con- 
sidered as such it possesses excellences of a very 
high description. In Amos vi. 3, sq. may be seen 
a fine passage of satire in a denunciation of the 
luxurious and oppressive aristocracy of Israel. 
Subjects of a similar secular kind may be found 
treated, yet never without a moral or religious 
aim, in Isa. ix. 3; Jer. xxv. 10; xlviii. 33; 
Rev. xviii. 22, sq. But, independently of the 
Song of Solomon, the most worldly ode is perhaps 
the forty-fifth Psalm, which Herder and Ewald 
consider an epithalamium. The latter critic, in 
the account which he gives of it, states that it 
was sung during the time when the new queen 
was led in pomp to take her seat in her husband’s 
palace. 

The literature of the Bible, as such, is by no 
means adequately appreciated in the minds of 
many. Owing, in part, to the higher claims 
of inspiration, its literary merits have not re- 
ceived generally the attention which they deserve, 
while the critical world, whose office it is to take 
cognizance of literary productions, have nearly 
confined their attention to works of profane 
authors, and left the Biblical writings to the 
exclusive possession of* the religious public. This 
severance of interests is to be regretted as much 
for the sake of literature as of religion. The Bible 
is a book — a literary production — as well as a re- 
ligious repository and charter ; and ought, in con- 
sequence, to be regarded in its literary as well as 
in its religious hearings, alike by those who cul- 
tivate literature and by those who study religion. 
And when men regard and contemplate it as it 
is, rather than as fancy or ignorance makes it, 
then will it be found to present the loftiest anti 
most precious truths enshrined in the noblest 
language. Its poetry is one continued illustra- 
tion of this fact. Indeed, hut for the vicious 
education which the first and most influential 
minds in this country receive, Biblical literature 
would long ere now have held the rank to which it 
is entitled. What is the course of reading through 
which our divines, our lawyers, our statesmen, our 
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philosophers, are conducted? From early youth 
up to manhood it is almost entirely of a heathen 
complexion. Greek and Latin, not Hebrew, engage 
the attention ; Homer and Horace, not Moses and 
Isaiah, are our class-books, skill in understanding 
which is made the passport to wealtli and dis- 
tinction. Hence Hebrew literature is little known, 
and falls into a secondary position. Nor can a 
due appreciation of this jn’iceless book become 
prevalent until, with a revival and general spread 
of Hebrew studies, the Bible shall become to us, 
what it was originally among the Israelites, a 
literary treasure, as well as a religious guide. 
Nor, in our belief, can a higher service be ren- 
dered either to literature or religion than to 
make the literary claims of the Bible understood 
at the same time that its religious worth is duly 
and impressively set forth. The union of litera- 
ture and religion is found in the Bible, and has, 
therefore, a divine origin and sanction. Those 
who love the Bible as a source of religious truth, 
should manifest their regard both towards the 
book and towards Him whose name and impress 
it bears, by carefully preserving that union, and 
causing its nature, requirements, and applications 
to be generally understood. No better instrument 
can be chosen for this purpose than its rich, varied, 
and lofty poetry. 

There is no poetic cyclus that can be put into 
comparison with that of the Hebrews but the cyclus 
of the two classic nations, Greece and Rome, and 
that of India. In form and variety we grant that 
the poetry of these nations surpasses that of the 
Hebrews. Epic poetry and the drama, the two 
highest styles so far as mere art is concerned, were 
cultivated successfully by them, whilst among the 
Israelites we find only their germs and first rudi- 
ments. So in execution we may also admit that, 
in the higher qualities of style, the Hebrew litera- 
ture is somewhat inferior. But the thought is more 
than the expression ; the kernel than the shell ; and 
in substance, the Hebrew poetry far surpasses every 
other. In truth, it dwells in a region to which other 
ancient literatures did not, and could not, attain, 
a pure, serene, moral, and religious atmosphere — 
thus dealing with man in his highest relations, 
first anticipating, and then leading onwards, mere 
civilization. This, as we shall presently see more 
fully, is the great characteristic of Hebrew poetry ; 
it is also the highest merit of any literature, a 
merit in which that of the Hebrews is unap- 
proached. To this high quality it is owing that 
the poetry of the Bible has exerted on the loftiest 
interests and productions of the human mind, for 
now above two thousand years, the most decided 
and the most beneficial influence. Moral and 
religious truth is deathless and undecaying ; and 
so the griefs and the joys of David, or the far- 
seeing warnings and brilliant pourtrayings of 
Isaiah, repeat themselves in the heart of each 
successive generation, and become coexistent with 
the race of man. Thus of all moral treasuries 
the Bible is incomparably the richest. Even for 
forms of poetry, in which it is defective, or al- 
together fails, it presents the richest materials. 
Moses has not, as some have dreamed, left us an 
epic poem, but he has supplied the materials out 
of which the Paradise Lost was created. The 
sternly sublime drama of Samson Agonistes is 
constructed from a few materials found in a 
chapter or two which relate to the least cultivated 
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period of the Hebrew republic. Indeed, most of 
the great poets, even of modern days, from Tasso 
down to Byron, all the great musicians, and nearly 
all the great painters, have drawn their best and 
highest inspiration from the Bible. This is a fact 
as creditable to religion as it is important to 
literature, of which he who is fully aware, will 
not easily be turned aside from faith to infidelity 
by the shallow sarcasms of a Voltaire, or the low 
ribaldry of a Paine. That book which has led 
civilization, and formed the noblest minds of our 
race, is not destined to be disowned for a few real 
or apparent chronological inaccuracies ; or be- 
cause it presents states of society and modes of 
thought, the very existence of which, however half- 
witted unbelief may object, is the best pledge of 
its reality and truth. The complete establish- 
ment of the moral and spiritual pre-eminence of 
the Bible, considered merely as a book, would 
require a volume, so abundant are the materials. 

It may have struck the reader as somewhat 
curious that the poetical pieces of which we 
spoke above should, in the common version of the 
Bible, be scarcely, if at all, distinguishable from 
prose. We do not know whether there is any- 
thing extraordinary in this. Much of classical 
poetry, if turned into English prose, would lose 
most of its poetic characteristics ; but, in general, 
the Hebrew poetry sutlers less than perhaps any 
other by transfusion into a prosaic element: to 
which fact, it is owing that the Book of Psalms, 
in the English version, is, notwithstanding its 
form, eminently poetic. There are, however, 
cases in which only the experienced eye can trace 
the poetic in and under the prosaic attire in 
which it appears in the vulgar translation. Nor, 
until the subject of Hebrew poetry had been long 
and well studied, did the learned succeed in de- 
tecting many a poetic gem contained in the Bible. 
In truth, poetry and prose, from their very nature, 
stand near to each other, and, in the earlier stages 
of their existence, are discriminated only by faint 
and vanishing lines. If we regard the thought, 
prose sometimes even now rises to the loftiness 
of poetry. If we regard the clothing, the simpler 
form of poetry is scarcely more than prose ; and 
rhetorical or measured prose passes into the do- 
main of poetry. A sonnet of W ordsworth could 
be converted into prose with a very few changes ; 
a fable of Krummacher requires only to be dis- 
tributed into lines in order to make blank verse, 
which might be compared even with that of 
Milton. Now in translations, the form is for the 
most part lost ; there remains only the substance, 
and poetic sentiment ranges from the humblest 
to the loftiest topics. So with the Hebrew poetry 
in its original and native state. Whether in its 
case poetry sprang from prose, or prose from 
poetry, they are both branches of one tree, and 
bear in their earlier stages a very close resem- 
blance. The similarity is the greater in the lite- 
rature of the Hebrews, because their poetic forms 
are less determinate than those of some other na- 
tions : they had, indeed, a rhythm ; but so had their 
prose, and their poetic rhythm was more like that 
of our blank verse than of our rhymed metre. Of 
poetical feet they appear to have known nothing, 
and, in consequence, their verse must be less 
measured and less strict. Its melody was rather 
that of thought than of art and skill — spontaneous, 
like their religious feelings, and therefore deep and 
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impressive, but less subject to Jaw, and escaping 
from the hard limits of exact definition. Rhyme, 
properly so called, is disowned as well as metre. 
Yet Hebrew verse, as it had a kind of measured 
tread, so had it a jingle in its feet, for several 
lines are sometimes found terminating with the 
same letter. In the main, however, its essential 
form was in the thought. Ideas are made to 
recur under such relations that the substance 
itself marks the form, and the two are so blended 
into one that their union is essential to constitute 
poetry. It is, indeed, incorrect to say that 6 the 
Hebrew poetry is characterized by the recurrence 
of similar ideas ’ (Latham’s English Language, 
p. 372), if by this it is intended to intimate that 
such a peculiarity is the sole characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. One, and that the chief, charac- 
teristic of that poetry, such recurrence is; but 
there are also characteristics in form as well as in 
thought. Of these it may be sufficient to mention 
the following : — (I) There is a verbal rhythm, in 
which a harmony is found beyond what prose 
ordinarily presents; but as the true pronunciation 
of the Hebrew has been long lost, this quality 
can be only imperfectly appreciated. (2) There 
is a correspon deuce of words, i. e . the words in one 
verse, or member, answer to the words in another ; 
for as the sense in the one echoes the sense in the 
other, so also form corresponds with form, and 
word with word. This correspondence in form 
will fully appear when we give instances of the 
parallelism in sentiment; meanwhile, an idea of 
it may be formed from these specimens : 

4 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 

And why art thou disquieted in me V 

Ps. xliii. 5. 

4 The memory of the just is a blessing ; 

But the name of the wicked shall rot.’ 

Prov. x. 7. 

4 He turneth rivers into a desert, 

And water-springs into dry ground.’ 

Ps. cvii. 33. 

In the original this similarity in construction is 
more exact and more apparent. At the same 
time it is a free, and not a strict correspondence 
that prevails ; a correspondence to be caught and 
recognised by the ear in the general progress of 
the poem, or the general structure of a couplet or 
a triplet, but which is not of a nature to be exactly 
measured or set forth by such aids as counting 
with the lingers will afford. (3) Inversion holds 
a distinguished place in the struct nre of Hebrew 
poetry, as in that of every other; yet here again 
the remark already made holds good; it is only 
a modified inversion that prevails, by no means 
(in general) equalling that of the Greeks and 
Romans in boldness, decision, and prevalence. 
Every one will, however, recognise this inversion 
in the following instances, as distinguishing the 
passages from ordinary prose : 

4 Amid thought in visions of the night, 

When deep sleep falleth upon men. 

Pear and horror came upon me. 1 Job iv. 13. 

4 To me men gave ear and waited, 

To my words they made no reply.’ 

Job xxix. 21. 

4 For three transgressions of Damascus, 

And for four will 1 not turn away its punish- 
ment.’ Amos i. 3. 
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4 His grave was appointed with the wicked, 

And with the rich inan was his sepulchre.’ 

Isa. liii. 9. 

(4) The last verbal peculiarity of Hebrew poetry 
which we notice is, that its language betrays an 
arcliaical character, a licence, and, in general, a 
poetic hue and colouring which cannot be con- 
founded with the simple, lowly, and unrhyth- 
mical diction of prose. The formation of a poetic 
diction is, in any nation, dependent on the posses- 
sion, by that nation, of a poetical temperament, 
as much as of a poetical history. Wherever these 
two elements are found, the birth of poetry and 
the formation of a poetical language are certain. 
Great events give rise to strong passions, and 
strong passions are the parents of noble truths; 
which, when they spring from and nestle in a 
poetic temperament, cannot fail to create for 
themselves an appropriate phraseology, in which 
the tame and quiet march of prose is avoided, 
and all the loftier figures of speech are put into 
requisition. For a time, indeed, the line of de- 
markation between the diction of prose and that 
of poetry will not be very strongly marked ; for 
poetry will predominate, as in men’s deeds so in 
their words, and, if they as yet have any, in their 
literature. Soon, however, the passions grow cool, 
enthusiasm wanes, a great gulf opens between the- 
actual and the ideal — the ideal having ceased to 
be actual in ceasing to be possible, — and a sepa- 
rate style of language for prose and poetry be- 
comes as inevitable as the diversity of attire in 
which holy and ordinary days have their respective 
duties discharged. 

In no nation was the union of the two requisites 
of which we have spoken found in fuller measure 
than among the Hebrews. Theirs was eminently 
a poetic temperament ; their earliest history was 
an heroic without ceasing to he an historic age, 
whilst the loftiest of all truths circulated in their 
souls, and glowed on and started from their lips. 
Hence their language, in its earliest stages, is 
surpassingly poetic. Let the reader peruse, even 
in our translation, the first chapters of Genesis, or 
parts of the Book of Job, and lie cannot but per- 
ceive the poetic element in which these noble 
compositions have almost their essence. And 
hence the difficulty of determining, with accuracy, 
the time when a poetic diction, strictly so termed, 
began to make its appearance. Partially, such a 
diction must be recognised in the earliest speci- 
mens we have of Hebrew poetry, nor is it hard to 
trace, if not in words, yet in colouring and man- 
ner, signs of this imaginative dress; but the pro- 
cess was not completed, the diction was not 
thoroughly formed, until the Hebrew bard had 
produced bis highest strains, and tried his powers 
on various species of composition. The period 
when this excellence was reached was the age of 
Solomon, when the rest, peace, opulence, and 
culture which were the fruits of the lofty mind 
and proud achievements of David, had had time 
to bring their best fruits to maturity — a ripeness 
to which the Israelite history bad in various ways 
contributed during many successive generations. 

The chief characteristics, however, of Hebrew 
poetry are found in the peculiar form in which it. 
gives utterance to its ideas. This form has received 
the name of 4 parallelism. ’ Kwald justly pre- 
fers the term ‘thought-rhythm,’ since the rhythm, 
the music, the peculiar (low and harmony of the 
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verse and of the poem, lie in the distribution of 
the sentiment in such a manner that the full im- 
port does not come out in less than a distich. It 
is to this peculiarity, which is obviously in the 
substance and not the mere form of the poetry, 
that the translation of the Psalms in our Bibles 
owes much of its remarkable character, and is 
distinguished from prose by terms clearly and 
decidedly poetic ; and many though the im- 
perfections are which attach, some almost neces- 
sarily, to that version, still it retains so much of 
the form and substance, of the simple beauty, and 
fine harmony of the original Hebrew, that we give 
it a preference over most poetic translations, and 
always feel disposed to warn away from this 
holy ground the rash hands that often attempt, 
with no fit preparation, to touch the sacred harp 
of Zion. 

Those who wish to enter thoroughly into the 
subject of Hebrew rhythm, are referred to the 
most recent and best work on the subject, by the 
learned Hebrew scholar, Ewald, who has trans- 
lated into German all the poetical books of the 
Old Testament (Die Poet . Bucher des Alten 
Bu?ides, 1835-9, 4 vols. 8vo., vol. i. pp. 57 — 92). 
A shorter and more simple account will better 
suit these pages ; which we take in substance 
from Gesenius ( Hebraisches Lesebuch , 17th edit, 
by De Wette, Leipzig, 1844). The leading prin- 
ciple is, that a simple verse or distich consists, 
both in regard to form and substance, of two cor- 
responding members : this has been termed He- 
brew rhythm or Parallelismus membrorum. 
Three kinds may be specified. There is first the 
synonymous parallelism ; which consists in this, 
that the two members express the same thought in 
different words, so that sometimes word answers to 
word : for example — 

6 What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
And the son of man that thou carest for him !’ 

Ps. viii. 4. 

There is in some cases an inversion in the second 
line — 

6 The heavens relate the glory of God, 

And the work of his hands the firmament de- 
clares.’ Ps. xix. 2. 

6 He maketh his messengers the winds, 

His ministers the flaming lightning.’ Ps. civ. 4. 

Very often the second member repeats only a part 
of the first — 

c Woe to them that join house to house, 

That field to field unite.’ Is. v. 8. 

Sometimes the verb which stands in the first mem- 
ber is omitted in the second — 

‘ O God, thy justice give the king, 

And thy righteousness to the king’s son/ 

Ps. lxxii. 1. 

Or the verb may be in the second member — 

f With the jawbone of an ass heaps upon heaps, 
With the jawbone of ail ass have I slain a 
thousand men.’ Judg. xv. 16. 

The second member may contain an expansion of 
the first — 

‘ Give to Jehovah, ye sons of God, 

Give to Jehovah glory and praise/ Ps. xxix. 1. 

Indeed the varieties are numerous, since the syno- 
nymous parallelism is very frequent. 
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The second kind is the antithetic , in which the 
first member is illustrated by some opposition of 
thought contained in the second. This less cus- 
tomary kind of parallelism is found mostly in 
the Proverbs — 

c The full man treadeth the honeycomb under 
foot, 

To the hungry every bitter thing is sweet.’ 

Prov. xxvii. 7. 

Under this head comes the following, with other 
similar examples — 

‘ Day to day uttereth instruction, 

And. night to night sheweth knowledge/ 

The third kind is denominated the synthetic : 
probably the term epithetic would be more appro- 
priate, since the second member not being a mere 
echo of the first, subjoins something new to it, 
while the same structure of the verse is preserved ; 
thus — 

‘ He appointed the moon for seasons ; 

The sun knoweth his going down.’ Ps. civ. 19. 

‘ The law of Jehovah is perfect, reviving the soul ; 
The precepts of Jehovah are sure, instructing 
the simple.’ Ps. xix. 7. 

This correspondence of thought is occasionally 
found in Greek and Latin poetry, particularly in 
the interlocutions of the eclogues of Theocritus 
and Virgil. The two following distichs are spe- 
cimens of the antithetic parallelism : 

‘ Dam . Triste lupus stabulis, maturis frugibus 
imber, 

Arboribus venti ; nobis Amaryllidis irae. 

Men, Dulce satis humor, depulsis arbutus 
haedis, 

Lenta salix foeto pecori ; mihi solus 
Amyntas.’ 

Pope’s writings present specimens which may be 
compared with the antithetical parallelism. In 
his Rape of the Lock , passages of the kind abound. 
We opened his Essay on Criticism , and the first 
lines our eye fell on were these — 

‘ A little learning is a dang’rous thing : 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again/ 

So in his Messiah, where he was likely to copy 
the form in imitating the spirit of the original — 

6 The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdan t 
mead, 

And boys in flow’ry bands the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim's feet/ 

This correspondence in thought is not, however, of 
universal occurrence. We find a merely rhyth- 
mical parallelism in which the thought is not re- 
peated, but goes forward, throughout the verse, 
which is divided midway into two halves or a 
distich — 

6 The word is not upon the tongue, 

Jehovah thou knowest it altogether/ 

Ps. cxxxviii. 4. 

‘ Gird as a man thy loins, 

I will ask thee ; inform thou me.’ Jobxxxix. 3. 

Here poetry distinguishes itself from prose chiefly 
by the division into two short equal parts. This 
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peculiarity of poetic diction is expressed by the 
word which properly denotes dividing the 

matter, aiul so speaking or singing in separated 
portions. Among the Arabians, who, however, 
have syllabic measure, each verse is divided into 
two hemistichs by a caesura in the middle. 
What is termed ‘ service metre 1 in English versi- 
fication, is not unlike this in the main : it is the 
i common metre 1 of the Psalm- versions, and of or- 
dinary hymn books, though in the latter it is ar- 
ranged in four lines — 

< But one request I make to him j that sits the 
skies above, 

That I were fairly out of debt | as I were out 
of love/ Suckling . 

The simple two-membered rhythm hitherto de- 
scribed prevails, especially in the book of Job, 
the Proverbs, and a portion of the Psalms ; but 
in the last, and still more in the Prophets, there are 
numerous verses with three, four, or yet more 
members. 

In verses consisting of three members (tristicha) 
sometimes all three are parallel — 
c Happy the man who walketh not in the paths 
of the unrighteous, 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 

Nor sitteth in the seat of scoffers. 1 Ps. i, 1. 

Sometimes two of the members stand opposed to 
the third — 

6 To all the world goes forth their sound, 

To the end of the world their words ; 

For the sun he places a tabernacle in them. 1 

Ps. xix. 4. 

Verses of four members contain either two simple 
parallels — 

‘ With righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
And decide with equity for the afflicted of the 
people ; 

He shall smite the earth with the rod of his 
mouth ; 

With the breath of his lips shall he slay the 
wicked. 1 Isa. xi. 4. 

Or the first and third answer to each other; also 
the second and fourth — 

‘ That smote the people in anger 
With a continual stroke; 

That lorded it over the nations in wrath 
With unremitted oppression. 1 Isa. xiv. 6. 

If the members are more numerous or dispropor- 
tionate (Isa. xi. 11), or if the parallelism is imper- 
fect or irregular, the diction of poetry is lost and 
prose ensues; as is the case in Isa. v. 1-6, and 
frequently in the later prophets, as Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. 

It is not to be supposed that each poem consists 
exclusively of one sort of verse ; for though this 
feature does present itself, yet frequently several 
kinds arc found together in one composition, so 
as to give great ease, freedom, and capability to 
the style. We select the following beautiful 
specimen, because a chorus is introduced — 

David’s lament over saul and Jonathan. 

The Gazelle, O Israel, has been cut down on 
thy heights ! 

Chorus . How are the mighty fallen ! 
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Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Ascalon, 

Lest ihe daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised exult. 

Hills of Gilboa, no dew nor rain come upon 
yon, devoted fields ! 

For there is stained the heroes’ bow, 

Saul’s bow, never anointed with oil. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the 
mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul came not idly home. 

Saul and Jonathan ! lovely and pleasant in life ! 
And in death ye were not divided ; 

Swifter than eagles, stronger than lions ! 

Ye daughters of Israel ! Weep for Saul ; 

He clothed you delicately in purple, 

He put ornaments of gold on your apparel. 
Chorus . How are the mighty fallen in the midst 
of the battle ! 

0 Jonathan, slain in thy high places! 

I am distressed for thee, brother Jonathan, 

Very pleasant wast thou to me, 

Wonderful was thy love, more than the love 
of woman. 

Chorus . How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished ! 

We have chosen this ode not only for its sin- 
gular beauty, but also because it presents another 
quality of Hebrew poetry — the strophe. In this 
poem there are three strophes marked by the re- 
currence three times of the dirge sung by the 
chorus. The chorus appears to have consisted of 
three parts, corresponding with the parties more 
immediately addressed in the three several por- 
tions of the poem. The first choral song is sung 
by the entire body of singers, representing Israel ; 
the second is sung by a chorus of maidens ; the 
third, by first a chorus of youths in a soft and 
mournful strain, and then by all the choir in full 
and swelling chorus. But in order to the reader's 
fully understanding with what noble effect these 
‘ songs of Zion 1 came on the souls of their hearers, 
an accurate idea must be formed of the music of 
the Hebrews [Music]. Referring to the articles 
which hear on the subject, we merely remark that 
both music and dancing were connected with 
sacred song in its earliest manifestations, though 
it was only at a comparatively late period, when 
David and Solomon had given their master-powers 
to the grand performances of the temple-service, 
that poetry came forth in all its excellence, and 
music lent its full aid to its solemn and sublime 
sentiments. 

Lyrical poetry so abounds in the Bible, that 
we almost forget that it contains any other spe- 
cies. Doubtless lyrical poetry is the earliest, no 
less than the most varied and most abundant. 
Yet the lyrical poetry of the Israelites contains 
tokens of proceeding from an earlier kind. It 
is eminently sententious — brief, pithy, and strik- 
ing in the forms of language, and invariably 
moral or religious in its tone. Whence we 
infer that it had its rise in a species of poetry 
analogous to that which we find in the book 
of Proverbs. Head the few lines addressed by 
Lamcch to his wives : do they not bear a corre- 
spondence with the general tone of the Proverbs? 
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We do not by this intend to intimate that the 
book so called was the earliest poetic production 
of the Hebrew muse. In its actual form it is of 
a much later origin than many of the odes. Yet 
the elements out of which it was formed may 
have existed at a very early day. Indeed the Ori- 
ental genius turns naturally to proverbs and sen- 
tentious speeches. In its earliest, its most purely 
native state, the poetry of the Easterns is a string 
of pearls. Every word has life ; every propo- 
sition is condensed wisdom ; every thought is 
striking and epigrammatic. The book of Pro- 
verbs argues the influence of philosophy. Early 
poetry is too spontaneous to speak in this long 
retinue of glittering thoughts. But Eastern ima- 
ginations may at first have poured forth their 
creations, not in a continued strain, but in showers 
of broken light, on which the lyrist would seize 
to be worked as sparkling gems into his odes. It 
is however certain that a general name for poetic 

language, signifies also a saying, a proverb, 

a comparison, a similitude. The last is indeed 
the primary signification, showing that Hebrew 
poetry in its origin was a painting to the eye ; in 
other words, a parable, a teaching by likenesses, 
discovered by the popular mind, expressed by 
the popular tongue, and adopted and polished by 
the national poet. And as a sententious form 
of speech may even by its very condensation be- 
come dark, so that the wisdom which it contains 
may have to be patiently and carefully sought 

for, what was may become hidden know- 

ledge, and pass into PIT*!!, a secret or a riddle; 
which, as being intended to baffle and so to de- 
ride, may in its turn be appropriately termed 

derision, satire, or irony. 

Lyrical poetry embraced a great variety of 
topics, from the shortest and most fleeting effusion, 
as found in specimens already given, and in Ps. 
xv., cxxxi., cxxxiii., to the loftiest subjects treated 
in a full and detailed manner ; for instance, De- 
borah’s song (Judg. v.), and Ps. xviii. and lxviii. 
It ran equally through all the moods of the human 
soul, nothing being too lowly, too deep, or too high 
for the Hebrew lyre. It told how the horse and his 
Egyptian rider were sunk in the depths of the sea ; 
it softly and sweetly sang of the benign effects of 
brotherly love. It uttered its wail over the corpse 
of a friend, and threw its graceful imagery around 
the royal nuptial couch. Song was its essence. 
Whatever its subject, it forewent neither the lyre 
nor. the voice. Indeed its most general name, 
signifies 4 song song and poetry were the 
same. Another name for lyrical poetry is T£ID, 
which the Seventy render xj/aA/uds, 4 psalm,’ and 
which from its etymology seems to have a refer- 
ence not so much to song as to the numbers into 
which the poet by his art wrought his thoughts 
and emotions. The latter word describes the 
making of an ode, the former its performance on 
the lyre. Another general name for lyrical poetry 

is which is applied to poems of a certain 

kind (Ps. xxxii., xlii., xlv.,lii., lv., Ixxiv., lxxviii., 
lxxxviii., cxlii.), and appears to denote an ode 
lofty in its sentiments and exquisite in its execu- 
tion. Under these general heads there were seve- 
ral species, whose specific differences it is not easy 
to determine. 
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]. n'pnn, 4 a hymn,’ or 4 psalm of praise.’ 
The word is used as a title only to one psalm 
(cxlv.), but really describes the character of 
many, as may naturally be expected when we 
consider the origin of the ode as springing from 
victory, deliverance, the reception of bounties, 
and generally those events and occasions which 
excited joy and gladness in the soul, and were 
celebrated with music, often accompanied by 
dancing in the public assemblies of the people, 
or after a more sacred manner, in the solemn 
courts of the temple. To this class of joyous 
compositions belong the lofty hymns which com- 
memorated great national events, such as the de- 
liverance from Pharaoh (Exod. xv., Judg. v., Ps. 
xviii., lxviii.), which were appointed for set holy- 
day seasons, and became a part at once of the 
national worship and of the best national property. 
Other songs of this kind were used on less distin- 
guished occasions, and by individuals on present- 
ing their thank-offerings, and were pitched at a 
lower key, being expressive rather of personal 
than general emotions (Ps. xxx., xxxii., xli., 
cxxxviii. ; Isa. xxxviii.). There are occasionally 
briefer songs of victory, sung by the general con- 
gregation in the temple, as Ps. xlvi. and xlviii. 

2. n3'p, Oprjvosi 4 a dirge,’ or 4 song of sorrow,’ 

companied by exclamations of grief, as IX, MX, 
or very often by HTX, O hoio ! and distinguished 
from songs of joy by mournful strains of music. 
The Hebrew heart was as much open to sorrow 
as to joy, tender and full as were its emotions 
and simple as was the ordinary mode of life. 
Adversity and bereavement were therefore keenly 
felt, and as warmly and strikingly expressed. 
Indeed so great was the regard held due to the 
dead, that mourners did not consider their own 
sorrow sufficient, but used to engage others to 
mourn for their lost friends, so that in process 
of time there arose a profession whose business 
it was to bewail the departed. In Amos v. 16, 
these persons are named as those who 

are skilful in wailing (Jer. ix. 17). Distin- 
guished heroes, and persons who were tenderly 
beloved, found in the sorrowful accents of the 
Hebrew muse, the finest and most lasting memo- 
rial (2 Sam. i. 17-28 ; iii. 33, 34). From 1 Sam. 
i. 18, it appears that these dirges ( notice ) were 
taught to the children of Israel ad perpetuam rei 
memoriam ; and so heroic deeds lived through 
successive generations on the lips of the people, 
whose hearts were thus warmed with emulation, 
while they were softened with gentleness and love. 
In this class of lamentations may be ranked the 
songs of sorrow over the misfortunes of Israel, 
such as Ps. xliv., lx., lxxiii., which seem to have 
borne the general name of 4 a weeping and wail- 
ing ’ (Jer. vii. 29; ix. 9). In the same class 
stand lamentations poured forth on the desecration 
or destruction of the holy city (Jer. ix. xix. ; Ezek. 
xxvii. xxxii. ; Isa. i. xxi.). Jeremiah has put toge- 
ther and united in one book, executed with great 
skill and presenting an altogether unique speci- 
men of writing, which indeed could have had its 
birth nowhere but in a Hebrew soul, all possible 
lamentations and wailings on the ruin and fall 
of Jerusalem. 

3. is found only as the title of a poem 
(Ps. vii.), and once in the plural (Hab. iii. 1), as 
a description of this species of poetry in general. 
The word is not easy to understand. The Sep- 
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tnagint render it by if/aA juds, a general term winch 
seems to betray their own ignorance. It had 
doubtless a specific meaning. The root PlJfc^ de- 
notes bewilderment, so that the term may indicate 
a sort of dithyrambic poetry — poetry in which 
the emotions are put forth in wild confusion be- 
tokening an agitated, confused, and worried state 
of mind. This description corresponds with the 
character of the two compositions to which the 
epithet is applied in Ps. vii. and Hab. iii. That 
the melody employed in singing these pieces an- 
swered, in wild hurrying confusion, to the train of 
the thought may be conjectured naturally, and 
inferred with good reason, from the heading of 
Habakknk iii. 

4 . r6sn, ‘ prayer, 1 is the name of certain odes 
in the titles given to Ps. xvii., Ixxxvi., xc., cii., 
cxlii. ; Hab. iii. In Psalm cii. and in Hab. 
iii. it seems not to denote the ode so much as 
the general tendency of the sentiment of the 
poet, and in the other headings it may import 
merely the use to which these compositions may 
be applied. It is not therefore so much a term 
of art as a term of religion. Yet may it be ap- 
plied to compositions in general, designed for use 
in divine worship whatever their form or strain, 
inasmuch as it regards in a general way the re- 
ligious element which constituted their essence ; 
and accordingly it is found in Ps. lxxii. 20 ap- 
plied as a general name to an entire collection 
of the poems of David — 6 the prayers of David, 
the son of Jesse, are ended. 1 

In these four classes we have not pretended to 
exhaust all the species and forms which lyric 
poetry took, but merely to present the chief facts. 
Respecting other kinds, little need be said, as the 
lyrical comprehends the greatest and best part of 
Hebrew poetry, nor are learned men so much of 
one mind regarding the compositions to which we 
allude. 

Dramatic poetry in the sense in which the 
phrase is applicable to productions such as those 
of Euripides, Shakspeare, or Schiller, had no 
place in the literature of the Hebrews. This de- 
fect may be owing to a want of the requisite lite- 
rary cultivation. Yet we are not willing to as- 
sign this as the cause, when we call to mind the 
high intellectual culture which the Hebrews 
evinced in lyric and didactic poetry, out of which 
the drama seems naturally to spring. We rather 
look for the cause of this in the earnest nature of 
the Hebrews, and in the solemnity of the subjects 
with which they had to do in their literary pro- 
ductions. Nor is it any objection to this hypo- 
thesis that the drama of modern times had its 
birth in the religious mysteries of the middle 
ages, since those ages were only secondary in re- 
gard to religious truth, stood at a distance from 
the great realities which they believed and dra- 
matized ; whereas the objects of faith with the 
Israelites were held in all the fresh vividness of 
primitive facts and newly-recognised truths. Ele- 
ments however for dramatic poetry and first rudi- 
mental efforts are found in Hebrew ; as in the 
Song of Solomon, in which several dramatis per- 
sona* will be discovered speaking and acting, by 
the diligent and unprejudiced reader. Ewald 
asserts that the poem is divisible into four acts. 
In the book of Job, however, the dramatic element 
of the Hebrew muse is developed in a more 
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marked form, and a more decided degree. Here 
the machinery and contrivances of the drama, 
even to the plot and the Deus Vinclex , lie patent 
to a reader of ordinary attention. For epic poetry 
the constituent elements do not appear to have 
existed during the classic period of the Hebrew 
muse, since epic poetry requires an heroic age, 
an age, that is, of fabulous wonders and falsely 
so called divine interpositions. But among the 
Israelites the patriarchal, which might have been 
the heroic age, was an age of truth and reality ; 
and it much raises the religious and historical 
value of the biblical literature, that neither the 
singular events of the age of the patriarchs, nor 
the wonderful events of the age of Moses, nor the 
con I used and somewhat legendary events of the 
age of the Judges, ever degenerated into mytho- 
logy, nor passed from the reality which was their 
essence, into the noble fictions into which the 
imagination, if unchastened and unchecked by 
religion, might have wrought them ; but they re- 
tained through all periods their own essential 
character of earnest, lofty, and impressive realities. 
At a later period, when the religion of Moses had, 
during the Babylonish captivity, been lowered by 
the corruptions of the religion of Zoroaster, and an 
entirely new world of thought introduced, based 
not on reality but fancy, emanating not from the 
pure light of heaven but from the mingled lights 
and shadows of primitive tradition and human 
speculation, — then there came into existence 
among the Jews the elements necessary for epic 
poetry ; but the days were gone in which the 
mind of the nation had the requisite strength and 
culture to fashion them into a great, uniform, and 
noble structure ; and if we can allow that the 
Hebrews possessed the rudimental outlines of the 
epic, we must seek for them not in the canonical 
but the apocryphal books; and while we deny 
with emphasis that the term Epos can be applied, 
as some German critics have applied it, to the 
Pentateuch ; we can find only in the book of 
Judith, and with rather more reason in that of 
Tobit, anything which approaches to epic poetry. 
Indeed fiction, which if it is not the essence, enters 
for a very large share into both epic and dramatic 
poetry, was wholly alien from the genius of the 
Hebrew muse, whose high and noble function was 
not to invent but to celebrate the goodness of 
God, not to indulge the fancy but to express the 
deepest feelings of the soul, not to play with 
words and feign emotions, but to utter profound 
truth and commemorate real events, and pour 
forth living sentiments. 

These remarks imply that art, though subordi- 
nate, was not neglected, as indeed is proved by 
the noble lyrics which have comedown to us, and 
in which the art is only relatively small and low, 
that is, the art is inconsiderable and secondary, 
merely because the topics are so august, the sen- 
timents so grand, the religoius impression so pro- 
found and sacred. At later periods, when the 
first fresh gushing of the muse had ceased, art in 
Hebrew, as is the case in all other poetry, began 
to claim a larger share of attention, and stands 
in the poems for a greater portion of their merit. 
Then the play of the imagination grew predomi- 
nant. over the spontaneous outpourings of the soul, 
and among other creations of the fancy alphabeti- 
cal poems were produced, in which the matter is 
artistically distributed sometimes under two-and* 
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twenty heads or divisions, corresponding with the 
number of the Hebrew letters. This is of course 
a peculiarity which cannot be preserved in any 
ordinary prose translation ; but it is indicated in 
Psalm cxix., as found in the common bibles ; 
and other specimens may be seen in Ps. ix., x., 
xxv., xxxiv., xxxvii., cxi., cxii. 

V, now, from these details we consider for a 
moment what are the essential peculiarities of 
Hebrew poetry, we find we have to offer to the 
reader’s attention the following observations. 

The source of all true poetry is in the human 
mind. Even where there is a divine inspiration, 
- this higher element must enter into the soul of 
man, and, blending with its workings, conform 
also to its laws. But every thought is not poetical. 
Thought and emotion become poetical only when 
they rise to the ideal. Poetry, in its source, is 
thought which ascends to a high if not perfect (rela- 
tively) conception of moral and spiritual realities. 
Mere intensity is not poetry, any more than 
strength of muscle is beauty. Still less is passion 
either poetry or eloquence, as Blair teaches. 
Passion is of a suspicious origin, and represents 
the soul as being mastered ; whereas in all true 
poetry the soul is a sovereign. There may be in- 
tensity in poetry, however, and the soul, when in 
a poetic state, may be impassioned ; but these 
are only accidents — results, not causes, ensuing 
(sometimes) from the ideal conceptions which for 
the time being constitute the soul, and make up 
consciousness. Hence all true poetry is religious *, 
for religion is the contemplation of the highest 
perfection as at once holy, lovely, honourable, 
formative and guiding, the object of adoration, the 
fountain of law, the source of obligation. But in the 
Hebrew poetry, the religion which constituted its 
essence had attributes of truth and reality such as 
no other poetry ever did or could possess. The 
intimate relation in which the nation of Israel, and 
the still more intimate relation in which distin- 
guished individuals of that nation, stood to the 
Deity, made the religious the predominant ele- 
ment, and gave to that element a living and 
quickening fire as from heaven, which burnt from 
the first with the true vestal purity, and on to the 
last with more than vestal constancy and dura- 
tion. A divine and imperishable power was thus 
the chief constituent of Hebrew poetry: divine 
truth, divine energy, divine life, are all found in 
the earliest productions of Hebrew song. Its 
chief characteristic — that by which, more than 
any other thing, it is contradistinguished from the 
poetry of all other nations — is its pure and rich 
religious element. 

But this divine power lay not merely in the 
truths conveyed nor in the facts commemorated 
by the songs of Zion, but equally in the strong, 
deep, and overflowing emotions with which the 
Hebrew harp thrilled sometimes to ecstasy. The 
origin of this religious sensibility is to be chiefly 
looked for in the Hebrew temperament, which was 
and is peculiarly rich in all the sentiments of the 
heart, so that devotion was as natural — as much 
a necessity of the character of the Israelites — as 
domestic affection. It is in the main owing to the 
religious and devotional qualities of Hebrew poetry 
that the Book of Psalms, still, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, and the rise and fall of so many 
modes of thought, and forms of social life, holds 
an empire over the heart of man, far wider, deeper, 
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and more influential than what any other influ- 
ence has possessed, save only that which is and 
will ever be exercised by ‘ David's greater son.’ 

Nor is the wonder at all diminished when we 
learn that the Hebrew was an essentially national 
muse. There is no poetry which bears a deeper 
or broader stamp of the peculiar influences under 
which it was produced. It never ceases to be 
Hebrew in order to become universal, and" yet it 
is universal while it is Hebrew. The country, the 
clime, the institutions, the very peculiar religious 
institutions, rites and observances, the very sin- 
gular religious history of the Israelites, are all 
faithfully and vividly reflected in the Hebrew 
muse, so that no one song can ever be mistaken 
for a poem of any other people. Still it remains 
true that the heart of man, at least the heart of all 
the most civilized nations of the earth, has been 
moved and swayed, and is still pleasingly and 
most beneficially moved and swayed by the strains 
of Biblical poesy. Others may, but we cannot, 
account for this indubitable fact, without ad- 
mitting that some specially divine influence was 
in operation amidst the Jews. 

Its originality is also a marked characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. Homer had his teachers, but 
who taught Moses ? Yet ‘ the divine song of 
Troy ’ is less divine than the ode of triumph over 
Pharaoh. The Hebrew poetry is original in this 
sense, that it is self-educed and self- developed. 
It is an indigenous plant in Palestine. Like 
Melchizedek, it is, in regard to an earlier culture, 
aTrarcop, apL^roop, ayeveakoyriTos ; and if we can- 
not say that it has strictly pi^re apxbv wepw, 
there is no danger in predicting of it, p.-fire (ooris 
reA os pcevei tepevs els rb birjueKes (Heb. 

vii. 3). 

Connected with its originality, as, in part, its 
cause, is the fact that the Hebrew Muse stood 
nearer than any other to the first days and the 
earliest aspects of creation, ‘ when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy , (Job xxxvii i. 7). Those stars 
that Muse saw in the maiden purity of their ear- 
liest radiance ; that song the same Muse heard when 
first it struck the canopy of heaven and was rever- 
berated to earth. The rose of Sharon blushed with 
its first loveliness on her glad sight, and the dews 
of Hermon were first disturbed by her unsandalled 
feet. Thus there is a freshness as of morn about 
all her imagery. In her best days there were no 
stock figures of speech, no loci communes , nor 
universal recipes for forming poetry. Not even 
at second hand did she receive her stores, but she 
took what she had out of the great treasure-house 
of nature, and out of the fulness of her own heart. 
To be a master, therefore, to other poesies is the 
divine right and peculiar function of the Hebrew 
muse. Other bards may borrow and imitate; the 
poetry of the Bible copies nature and creates. 

Hence there is a spontaneousness in its poetry. 
Open the Psalter at anyplace; you find streams 
pouring forth like the brooks and waterfalls that 
trickle and gush down the hills of Palestine after 
the latter rain. Nature you behold at work. All 
therefore is ease, and, as ease, so grace. There is 
no constraint, no effort, no atfectation. The heart 
itself speaks, and it speaks because it is full and 
overflowing. 

If we add that simplicity is another marked 
character of Hebrew poetry, we do little more than 
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state that which is already implied. But such is 
its simplicity that it seems never to have known, 
in its age of purity, anything of the artificial 
distinctions by which critics and rhetoricians have 
mapped out the domain of poesy and endea- 
voured to supply the deficiencies of fancy by the 
laborious efforts of varied culture. Hebrew 
poetry was the voice of man communing with 
God, and thought as little of the one as of the 
other of the two purposes which Horace ascribes to 
artistic poets — 

4 Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poet®.’ 

It was, indeed, wholly unconscious of anything 
but the satisfaction of a high and urgent want, 
which made worship a necessity, and devotion a 
delight. A striking confirmation of these facts is 
found in the circumstance that among the earliest 
of the 4 sweet singers of Israel, 1 women are found. 
The great event which Moses, in his sublime tri- 
umphal ode, had celebrated, was forthwith taken up 
by Miriam, whose poetic skill could not be sin- 
gular, as she is described by a general name, and 
was supported by other females ; 4 And Miriam 
the prophetess, the sister of Aaron 1 (a remarkable 
family was that of Ainram, 4 Aaron, and Moses, 
and Miriam their sister,’ Num. xxvi. 59), 4 took 
a timbrel in her hand ; and all the women went 
out after her with timbrels, and with dances, and 
Miriam answered them, Sing ye to the Lord,’&c. 
(Exod. xv. 20, sq. ; see also Judg. v. 1 ; xi. 34 ; 
xxi. 21 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 7 ; Ps. lxviii. 25V 

Were it a matter to be determined by autho- 
rity, we could easily prove that the Hebrew poetry 
is written in hexameters and pentameters. Jose- 
phus more than once asserts that the triumphal 
ode of Moses was written in hexameter verse 
(Antig. ii. 16. 4.-, iv. 8. 44); and in Antiq . vii. 
12. 3, he expressly says, 4 And now David, being 
freed from wars and dangers, composed songs and 
hymns to God, of several sorts of metre ; some of 
those which he made were trimeters and some 
were pentameters in which statement lie is as 
much in error in regard to the verse as he is in 
regard to his implication that David wrote his 
Psalms at some one set period of his life. Not 
improbably Josephus was influenced in this repre- 
sentation regarding the alleged metres by his Grae- 
cising propensities, by which he was led to assi- 
milate the Hebrew laws and institutions to Gre- 
cian models, with a false view of thus gaining 
honour to his country, and by reflection, to him- 
self as well. Even in his day the true pronun- 
ciation of the Hebrew was lost, so that it was easy 
to make this or that assertion on the subject of its 
versification. Certainly all the attempts to which 
these misstatements of Josephus (see also Euseb. 
Prop. Ev. xi ; Hieron. Prcef ad Chron . ; Eu- 
seb. ]). 1 ; Isidor. Orig . i. 38) chiefly led, have 
utterly failed ; and whatever the fact may be, 
whether or not these poems were written in stricter 
measure than the doctrine of this article supposes, 
we are little likely to form an exact idea of the 
Hebrew measures unless we could raise David 
from the sleep of centuries; and at a time when, 
like the present, it is beginning to be felt that there 
has been far too much dogmatizing about even the 
classical versification, and that speculation and 
fancy have outstripped knowledge, we do not ex- 
pect to find old attempts to discover the Hebrew 
hexameters and pentameters revived. Those who 
may wish to pursue the subject in its details are 


referred to the following works : Carpzov, Introd . 
in V. T. ii. England has the credit of opening 
a new path in this branch by the publication of 
Bishop Low til's elegant and learned Prcelectiones 
de Sacra Poesi llebrccornm , Oxon. 1753; which 
may be found also in Ugolini, Thesaur . xxxi. ; 
the editions having Michael is‘s Notce et Epimetra 
are to be preferred ; tiiat of Oxon. 1810, is good : the 
work was translated into English by Gregory. On 
the didactic poetry of the Hebrews the reader may 
consult Umbreit, Sprdche Sal . Einleitnng ; Rhode, 
De Vet . Poetar . Sapientia Gnom. Hebrceor. imp. 
et Grcecor . Ilavn. 1800; Unger, De Parabolar. 
Jesu natura , &c. Leips. 1828. Le Clerc, in his 
Biblioth . Univers . ix. 226, sq., has given what is 
worth attention ; see also Ilist. Abregee de la 
poesie chez les Hebr . in the History of the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions, tom. xxiii. 92, sq. But the 
work which has, next to that of Lowth, exerted I he 
greatest influence, is a posthumous and unfinished 
piece of the celebrated Herder, who has treated the 
subject with extraordinary eloquence and learn- 
ing : Von Geist der Ebrdischen Poesie , 1782, to 
be found in his collected writings ; also Tubing. 
1805; and Carlsruhe, 1826 ; see also Giigler, Die 
Heil Knnst der Hebr tier, Landshut, 1814 ; and 
B. F. Guttenstein, Die Poet. Literar . alten Isra- 
elite Mannh. 1835. The subject of metre has 
been skilfully handled by Bellermann, Versuch 
iiber d. Metrik der Hebrlier. Berl. 1813. Much 
useful information may be found in De Wette’s 
Einleitung in d. A . Test., Berlin, 1840, translated 
into English by Theodore Parker, Boston (U. S.), 
1S43. In Wellbeloved’s Bible translations of 
the poetical portions may be found, in which 
regard is paid to rhythm and poetical form; a 
very valuable guide in Hebrew poetry, both for 
form and substance, may be found in Noyes's 
Translation of Job , Cambridge (U. S.), 1827 ; 
of the Psalms , Boston (U. S), 1831 ; and of the 
Prophets , Boston (U. S.), 1833; but the best, 
fullest, and most satisfactory work on the subject 
is by Ewald, Die Poet . Pilcher des Alten Bundes , 
4 vols. 8vo. Gottingen, 1835-9. — J. R. B. 

POL (VlS) occurs twice in Scripture, and no 
doubt signifies 4 beans, 1 as translated in the Auth. 
Version. The first occasion is in 2 Sam. xvii. 
28, where beans are described as being brought 
to David, as well as wheat, barley, lentils, &c., 
as is the custom at the present day in many parts 
of the East when a traveller arrives at a vil- 
lage. So in Ezekiel iv. 9, the prophet is directed 
to take wheat, barley, beans , lentils, &c., and 
make bread thereof. This meaning o Spot is con- 
firmed by the Arabic fool, which is the same 

word (there being no pe in Arabic), and is applied 
to the bean in modern times, as ascertained by 
Forskal in Egypt, and as we find in old Arabic 
works. The common bean, or at least one of its 
varieties, has been employed as an article of diet 
from the most ancient times, since, besides the 
mention of it in Scripture, we find it noticed by 
Hippocrates and Theophrastus, under the names 
of Kvapos eAA 7)vik6s, to distinguish it from Kvapos 
alyvnTios, the Egyptian bean, or bean of Pytha- 
goras, which was no doubt the large farinaceous 
seed of ‘{Nelumbium speciosum. Beans were 
employed as articles of diet by the ancients, as 
they are by the moderns; and are considered to give 
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rise to flatulence, but otherwise to be wholesome 
and nutritious. 4 Melaiigee a la quantite d’une 
livre sur dix a douze de farine de froment, elle 
fournit un assez bon pain, et donne de la con- 
sistance a la pate lorsqu'elle est trop molle.’ So 
Pliny : 4 Inter legumina maximus honos fabae : 
quippe ex qua teutatus etiam sit panis. Frumento 
etiam miscetur apud plerasque gentes.’ Beans 
are cultivated over a great part of the old world, 
from the north of Europe to the south of India ; 
in the latter, however, forming the cold-weather 
cultivation, with wheat, peas, &c. They are ex- 
tensively cultivated in Egypt and Arabia. Mr. 
Kitto states that the extent of their cultivation in 
Palestine he had no means of knowing. In Egypt 
they are sown in November, and reaped in the 
middle of February (three and a half months in 
the ground) ; but that in Syria they may be had 
throughout the spring. The stalks are cut down 
with the scythe ; and these are afterwards cut and 
crushed, to fit them for the food of camels, oxen, 
and goats. The beans themselves, when sent to a 
market, are often deprived of their skins. Basnage 
reports it as the sentiment of some of the Rabbins, 
that beans were not lawful to the priests, on ac- 
count of their being considered the appropriate 
food of mourning and affliction ; but he does 
not refer to the authority ; and neither in the 
sacred books nor in the Mishna can be found any 
traces of the notion to which lie alludes. So far 
from attaching any sort of impurity to this legume, 
it is described as among the first-fruit offerings ; 
and several other articles in the latter collection 
prove that the Hebrews had beans largely in use, 
after they had passed them through the mill 
( Phijs . Hist . of Palestine, cccxix.). — J. F. R. 
POLLUX. [Castor and Pollux.] 
POLYGAMY. [Marriage.] 
POLYGLOTT. [Versions.] 
POMEGRANATE. [Rimmon.J 
PONTIUS PILATE. [Pilate.] 

PONTUS (IIoj/tos), the north-eastern province 
of Asia Minor, which took its name from the sea 
[Poutus Euxinus] that formed its northern fron- 
tier. On the east it was bounded by Colchis, on 
the south by Cappadocia and part of Armenia, 
and on the west by Paphlagonia and Galatia. 
Ptolemy ( Geog . v. 5) and Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
vi. 4) rifrard pontus and Cappadocia as one pro- 
vince ; but Strabo (Geog. xii. p. 541) rightly dis- 
tinguishes them, seeing that each formed a dis- 
tinct government with its own ruler or prince. 
The family of Mithridates reigned in Pontus, 
and that of Ariarathes in Cappadocia. The two 
countries were also separated naturally from each 
other by the Lithrus and Ophlimus mountains. 
The kingdom of Pontus became celebrated under 
Mithridates the Great, who waged a long war with 
the Romans, in which he was at length defeated, 
and his kingdom annexed to the Roman empire 
by Pompey (Appian, Mithrid. p. 121). That 
Jews had settled in Pontus, previous to the time 
of Christ, is evident from the fact, that strangers 
from Pontus were among those assembled at 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost (Acts ii. 9). 
Christianity also became early known in this 
country, as the strangers 4 in Pontus’ are among 
those to whom Peter addressed his first epistle 
(l Pet. i. 1). Of this province Paul's friend, 
Aquila, was a native (Acts xviii. 2). The prin- 
cipal towns of Pontus were Amasia, the ancient 


metropolis, and the birth-place of the geographer 
Strabo, Themiscyra, Cerasus, and Trapezus ; 
which last is still an important town under the 
name of Trebizond (Cellarius, Notit. ii. 287 ; 
Mannert. vi. 350 ; Rosenmiiller, Bibl. Geog. 
iii. 5-9 ; Encyclop. Method. Sect. Geog. Ancienne. 
art. 4 Pontos ’). 

POPLAR. [Libneh.] 

PORCIUS FESTUS. [Festus.] 

POSSESSION. [Demoniacs.] 

POTIPHAR contract, of JHD 'DID, 

Potipherah, which see ; Sept. Tlerecppys), an officer 
of Pharaoh, probably the chief of his body-guard 
(Gen. xxxix. 1). Of the Midianitish merchants 
he purchased Joseph, whose treatment by him is 
described under that head. The keeper of the 
prison into which the son of Jacob was eventually 
cast treated him with kindness, and confided to 
him the management of the prison ; and this 
confidence was afterwards sanctioned by the 4 cap- 
tain of the guard 9 himself, as the officer respon- 
sible for the safe custody of prisoners of state. 
It is sometimes denied, but more usually main- 
tained, that this 4 captain of the guard ’ was the 
same with the Potiphar who is before designated 
by the same title. We believe that this 4 captain 
of the guard ? and Joseph's master were the same 
person. It would be in accordance with Oriental 
usage that offenders against the court, and the 
officers of the court, should be in custody of 
the captain of the guard ; and that Potiphar 
should have treated Joseph well after having cast 
him into prison, is not irreconcilable with the 
facts of the case. After having imprisoned 
Joseph in the first transport of his choler, he 
might possibly discover circumstances which 
led him to doubt his guilt, if not to be convinced 
of his innocence. The mantle left in the hands 
of his mistress, and so triumphantly produced 
against him, would, when calmly considered, 
seem a stronger proof of guilt against her than 
against him : yet still, to avoid bringing dishonour 
upon his wife, and exposing her to new tempta- 
tion, he may have deemed it more prudent to be- 
stow upon his slave the command of the state pri- 
son, than to restore him to his former employment. 

POTIPHERAH (jn§ *D’lB), the priest of 
On, or Heliopolis, whose daughter Azenath be- 
came the wife of Joseph [Azenath]. The name 
is Egyptian, and is in the Septuagint accommo- 
dated to the analogy of the Egyptian language, 
being in the Cod. Vatican. Uerecpprj : Alex. IleT- 
t ecpprj, al. Tlasrecpp}), Tlevrecppi ; which corresponds 

to the Egyptian TTG r TG“Cjp>C , qui Solis est, 
i. e. Soli proprius (Champollion, Precis , Tabl. 
General , p. 23). The name is found written in 
various forms on the monuments, which are copied 
by Gesenius in his Thesaurus , p. 1094, from 
Rosellini, Monum. Storici , i. 117. 

POTSHERD. Potsherd is figuratively used 
in Scripture to denote a thing worthless and in- 
significant (Ps. xxii. 15 ; Prov. xxvi. 23 ; Isa. 
xlv. 9). It may illustrate some of these allusions 
to remind the reader of the fact, that the sites 
of ancient towns are often covered at the surface 
with great quantities of broken pottery. The pre- 
sent writer has usually found this pottery to lie 
of coarse texture, but coated and protected with 
a strong and bright-coloured glaze, mostly bluish- 
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green, and sometimes yellow. These fragments 
give to some of the most venerable sites in the 
world, the appearance of a deserted pottery rather 
than of a town. The fact is, however, that they 
occur only upon the sites of towns which were 
built with crude brick ; and this suggests that 
the heaps of ruin into which these had fallen 
being disintegrated, and worn at the surface by 
the action of the weather, bring to view and 
leave exposed the broken pottery, which is not 
liable to be thus dissolved and washed away. 
This explanation was suggested by the actual 
survey of such ruins; and we know not that a 
better has yet been offered in any other quarter. 
It is certainly remarkable that of the more mighty 
cities of old time, nothing but potsherds now re- 
mains visible at the surface of the ground. 

Towns built with stone, or kiln-burnt bricks, 
do not exhibit this form of ruin, which is, there- 
fore, not usually met with in Palestine. 

POTTER. The potter, and the produce of 
his labours, are often alluded to in the Scriptures. 
The fragility of his wares, and the ease with 
which they are destroyed, supply apt emblems of 
the facility with which human life and power 
may be broken and destroyed. Jt is in this 
figurative use that the potter’s vessels are most 
frequently noticed in Scripture (Ps.ii. 9; Isa. xxx. 
1 1 ; Jer. xix. 11; Rev. ii. 27). In one place, the 



power of the potter to form with his clay, by the 
impulse of his will and hand, vessels either for 
honourable or for mean uses, is employed with 
great force by the apostle to illustrate the abso- 
lute power of God in moulding the destinies of 
men according to his pleasure (Rom. ix. 21). 
The first distinct mention of earthenware vessels 
is in the case of the pitchers in which Gideon's 
men concealed their lamps, and which they broke 
in pieces when they withdrew their lamps from 
them (Jiulg. vii. lb, 19). Pitchers and hot ties 
are indeed mentioned earlier; but the 1 bottle* 
which contained H agar’s water (Gen. xxi. 14, 
15) was undoubtedly of skin ; and although 
Rebekah’s pitcher was possibly of earthenware 
(Gen. xxiv. 14, 15), we cannot be certain that it 
was so. 

The potter’s wheel is mentioned only once in 
the Rible (Jer. xviii.2); but it must have been 
in use among the Hebrews long before the time of 
that allusion ; for we now know that it existed in 


Egypt before the Israelites took refuge in that 
country (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt . iii. 165). The 
processes employed by the Hebrews were pro- 
bably not in any way dissimilar to those of the 
Egyptians, from whom the use of the wheel may 
be supposed to have been adopted. There is the 
greater probability in this, as the materials, forms, 
and manufacture of earthenware vessels are still 
very similar throughout Western Asia — and are 
also the same which were anciently in use. This 
we know from the comparison of ancient paint- 
ings and sculptures with modern manufactures, as 
well as from the vast quantities of broken pottery 
which are found upon the sites of ancient cities. 
The ancient potters ‘ frequently kneaded the clay 
with their feet, and after it had been properly 
worked up, they formed it into a mass of con- 
venient size with the hand, and placed it on the 
wheel, which, to judge from that represented in 
the paintings, was of very simple construction, 
and turned with the hand. The various forms 
of the vases were made out by the finger during 
the revolution ; the handles, if they had any, 
were afterwards affixed to them ; and the devices 
and other ornamental parts were traced with a 
wooden or metal instrument, previously to their 
being baked. They were then suffered to dry, 
and for this purpose were placed on planks of 
wood; they were afterwards arranged with great 
care on trays, and carried, by means of the 
usual yoke, borne on men’s shoulders, to the 
oven’ (Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians , iii. 163-167). 

POTTER’S-FIELD. [Aceldama.] 

PRi^ETORIUM ( Tlpairdptou ). This word de- 
notes the general’s tent in the field, and also the 
house or palace of the governor of a province, 
whether a praetor or not. In the Gospels it is ap- 
plied to the palace built by Herod the Great, at 
Jerusalem, ami which eventually became the 
residence of the Roman governors in that city 
(Matt, xxvii. 27 ; Mark xv. 16 ; John xviii. 
28, 38 ; xix. 9). In the two first of these texts 
it may, however, denote the court in front of 
the palace, where the procurator’s guards were 
stationed [Jerusalem]. Herod built another 
palace at Caesarea, and this also is called the Prac- 
torium in Acts xxiii. 35, probably because it bad, 
in like manner, become the residence of the 
Roman governor, whose bead-quarters were at 
Caesarea. In Philipp, i. 13, the word denotes the 
Praetorian camp at Rome, i. e. the camp or 
quarters of the Praetorian cohort at Rome. 

PRIEST, HIGH PRIEST, 8c c. (]p% priest ; 
Sept. 'Uplvs', Vulg. saccrdos). The English 
word is generally derived from the New Testa- 
ment term presbyter [elder], the meaning of 
which, is, however, essentially different from that 
which was intended by the ancient terms. Jt 
would come nearer, if derived from TTpoiar^fu or 
TTpoLcrrafiai, Mo preside,’ &c. It would then cor- 
respond to Aristotle’s definition of a priest, rwv 
7 r pbs r ous Oeovs Kvpios , 1 presiding over tilings re- 
lating to the gods’ ( Vot'd . iii. 14), and with the 
very similar one in Heh. v. 1 ; * every high-priest 
taken from among men, is constituted on the be- 
half of men, with respect to their concerns with 
God (ra 7 rpbs rbu 0eoV), that he may present 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins.’ It would then 
adequately represent the leptvs (5 lepa of 
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the Greeks, and the sacerdos (a sacris faciundis) 
of the Latins. The primitive meaning of the 
Hebrew word is not easily determined, because 
the verb, in its radical form, nowhere occurs. 
Gesenius observes : 4 In Arabic it denotes to pro- 
phesy, to foretel as a soothsayer, and among the 
heathen Arabs the substantive bore the latter sig- 
nification •, also that of a mediator or middle 
person , who interposed in any business, which 
seems to be its radical meaning, as prophets and 
priests were regarded as mediators between men 
and the Deity. In the earliest families of the 
race of Shem, the offices of priest and prophet 
were undoubtedly united ; so that the word ori- 
ginally denoted both, and at last the Hebrew 
idiom kept one part of the idea, and the Arabic 
another’ ( Hebraisckes und Chaldaisches Hand- 
worterbuch , Leipz., 1 823). It is worthy of remark, 
that all the persons who are recorded in Scrip- 
ture as having legally performed priestly acts, 
but who were not strictly sacerdotal, come under 
the definition of a prophet, viz., persons who re- 
ceived supernatural communications of know- 
ledge generally, as Adam, Abraham (Gen. xx. 
7), Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Job, Samuel, Elijah 
(comp. Luke i. 70). The primary meaning 
of the Hebrew word is regarded by Kimchi, 
Castell, Giggeius, Ernesti, Simonis, Tittmann, 
and Eichhorn, to be, the rendering of honourable 
and dignified service, like that of ministers of 
state to their sovereign. Nearly similar is the 
idea adopted by Cocceius and Schultens, viz., 
drawing near, as to a king or any supreme au- 
thority. The following definition of a priest may 
be found sufficiently comprehensive : — A man who 
officiates or transacts with God on behalf of others, 
statedly, or for the occasion. 

It will now be attempted to trace the Biblical 
origin and development of the subject, for which 
purpose the inquiry will be pursued upon the 
plan of Townsend’s Historical and Chronological 
Arrangement of the Scriptures, London, 1827, 
notwithstanding the doubts which may be enter- 
tained respecting the true chronological order of 
certain books and passages. We accede to the 
Jewish opinion, that Adam was the first priest . 
The divine institution of sacrifices, immediately 
after the fall, seems connected with the event, that 
4 the Lord God made coats of skins to Adam and 
his wife, arid clothed them * (Gen. iii. 21), that is, 
with the skins of animals which had been offered in 
sacrifice (for the permission to eat animal food was 
not given till after the Deluge (comp. Gen. i. 29 ; 
ix. 3), expressive of their faith in the promise of the 
victorious yet suffering 4 seed of the woman 5 
(ver. 15) : and judging from the known custom 
of his immediate descendants, we infer that 
Adam, now also become the head and ruler of the 
woman (ver. 16), officiated in offering the sacri- 
fice as well on her behalf as his own. Judging 
from the same analogy, it seems further probable, 
that Adam acted in the same capacity on behalf 
of his sons, Cain and Abel (and possibly of their 
children), who are each said to have 4 brought’ his 
respective offering, but not to have personally 
presented it (iv. 3-5). The place evidently 
thus indicated, would seem to have been the 
situation of 4 the cherubim,’ at the east of the 
garden of Eden (iii. 21), called 4 the face’ (iv. 
14), and 4 the presence of the Lord’ (ver. 16; 
comp. Hebrew of Exod. xxxiv. 24 ; Lev. ix. 5), and 


from which Jehovah conferred with Cain (ver. 9) : 
circumstances which, together with the name of 
their offering, i"iri3D, which, sometimes at least, 'in- 
cluded bloody sacrifices in after times (1 Sam. ii. 
1 7 ; xxvi. 19 ; Mai. i. 1 3, 14), and the appropriation 
of the skins to the offerer (comp. Lev. vii. 8), would 
seem like the rudiments of the future tabernacle 
and its services, and when viewed in connection 
with many circumstances incidentally disclosed 
in the brief fragmentary account of things before 
the Exodus, such as the Sabbath (Gen. ii. 2, 3), the 
distinction observed by Noah, and his burnt-offer- 
ings upon the altar of clean and unclean beasts 
(viii. 20), the prohibition of blood (ix. 4), tithes 
(xiv. 20), priestly blessing (ver. 19), consecra- 
tion with oil, and vows (xxviii. 18-22), the Levi- 
rate law (xxxviii. 8), weeks (xxix. 27), distinc- 
tion of the Hebrews by their families (Exod. ii.l), 
the office of elder during the bondage in Egypt 
(iii. 16), and a place of meeting with Jehovah 
(v. 22 ; comp. xxv. 22) — would favour the sup- 
position that the Mosaic dispensation, as it is 
called, was but an authoritative re-arrangement 
of a patriarchal church instituted at the fall. The 
fact that Noah officiated as the priest of his family, 
upon the cessation of the Deluge (b.c. 2347) is 
clearly recorded (Gen. viii. 20), where we have 
an altar built, the ceremonial distinctions in the 
offerings already mentioned, and their propitiatory 
effect, 4 the sweet savour,’ all described in the words 
of Leviticus (comp. i. 9; xi. 47). These acts of 
Noah, which seem like the resumption rather than 
the institution of an ordinance, were doubtless 
continued by his sons and their descendants, as 
heads of their respective families . Following 
our arrangement, the next glimpse of the subject 
is afforded by the instance of Job (b.c. 2130), who 
4 sent and sanctified his children ’ after a feast 

they had held, and offered burnt-offerings, 

4 according to the number of them all,’ and 4 who 
did this continually,’ either constantly, or after 
every feast (i. 5). A direct reference, possibly 
to priests, is lost in our translation of xii. 19, 4 he 
leadeth princes away spoiled,’ D'OnD ; Sept. 
Upe7s ; Vulg. sacerdotes ; a sense adopted in Dr. 
Lee’s Translation , Loud. 1837. May not the 
difficult passage, xxxiii. 23, contain an allu- 
sion to priestly duties? A case is there supposed 
of a person divinely chastised in order to im- 
prove him (xix. 22) : 4 If then there be a mes- 
senger with him,’ which means priest 

(Eccles. v. 6 ; Mai. ii. 7), 4 an interpreter,’ 
or mediator generally (2 Cliron. xxxii. 31 ; Isa. 
xliii. 27) ; 4 one among a thousand,’ or of a family 
(Judg. vi. 15), 4 my family,’ literally 4 my thou- 
sand ’ (comp. Num. i. 16), 4 to show to man his 
uprightness,’ or rather 4 duty’ (Prov. xiv. 2), part 
of the priest’s office in such a case (Mai. ii. 7 ; 
comp. Deut. xxiv. 8), then, such ail individual 
4 is gracious,’ or rather will supplicate for him, 
and saith, 4 Deliver him from going down into 
the pit,’ or grave, for 4 1 have found a ransom,’ a 
cause or ground in him for favourable treatment, 
namely, the penitence of the sufferer, who conse- 
quently recovers (xxv. 29). The case of Abra- 
ham and Abimelech is very similar (Gen. xx. 
3-17), as also that of Job himself, and his three 
misjudging friends, whom the Lord commands to 
avert chastisement from themselves, by taking to 
him bullocks and rams, which lie was to offer for 
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them as a burnt-offering, and to pray for them 
(xlii. 8). The instance of Abram occurs next in 
historical order, who, upon his first entrance into 
Canaan, attended by his family (b.c. 1921), ‘ built 
an altar, and called upon the name of the Lord ’ 
(Gen. xii. 7, 8). Upon returning victorious from 
the battle of the kings, he is congratulated by 
Melchizedek, the Canaanitish king of Salem, and 
‘priest of the most High God’ (xiv. 18). For 
the ancient union of the royal and sacerdotal 
offices, in Egypt and other countries, see Wilkin- 
son’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians , Lond. 1842, i. 245. Abram next 
appears entering into covenant with God as the 
head and representative of his seed ; on which oc- 
casion those creatures only are slain which were 
appointed for sacrifice under the law (xv. 9-21). 
Isaac builds an altar (b.c. 1804), evidently as the 
head of his family (Gen. xxvi. 25) ; his younger 
son Jacob offers a sacrifice, rftt (xxxi. 54), and 
‘ calls his brethren to eat of it ’ (comp. Lev. vii. 
15); builds an altar at Shalem (xxxiii. 20), 
makes another by divine command , and evidently 
as the head of his household, at Bethel (xxxv. 1-7), 
and pours a drink-offering, (comp. Num. xv. 
7, &c.), upon a pillar (ver. 14). Such was the 
state of the institution we are considering during 
the patriarchal times. It henceforth becomes con- 
nected with Egypt , and materially modified in 
consequence . The marriage of Joseph (b.c. 1715) 
incidentally discloses the existence of priests in 
that country ; for it is recorded that ‘ Pharaoh gave 
Joseph to wife a daughter of Potipherah, priest of 
On ’ (xli. 45). The priests of Egypt had evidently 
been endowed with lands by the Egyptian kings ; 
for when the reigning Pharaoh, by the advice of 
Joseph, took all the land of the Egyptians in lieu 
of com (xlvii. 20), the priests were not compelled 
to make the same sacrifice of theirs (ver. 22) ; 
nor was the tax of the fifth part of the produce 
entailed upon it (ver. 26), as on that of the other 
people (ver. 24). They seem also to have had a 
public maintenance besides (ver. 22; Herod, ii. 
37). It may be serviceable, in the sequel, if we 
advert at this point to some of the numerous and 
truly important points of resemblance between 
tiie Egyptian and Jewish priests, viz., that the 
sacerdotal order constituted one of the four prin- 
cipal castes, of the highest rank, next to the king, 
and from whom were chosen his confidential and 
responsible advisers (comp. 2 Sam. viii. 18; 
1 Chron. xviii. 17; Isa. xix. 11; Diodorus, i. 
73) ; they associated with the monarch, whom 
they assisted in the performance of his public 
duties, to whom they explained from the sacred 
books those lessons which were laid down for his 
conduct. Each deity had several priests , and a 
high-priest (Ilerod. ii. 37); the latter, of what- 
ever deity, Held the first and most honourable 
station. The minor priests were divided into 
various grades, having distinct ofiices, as well as 
the scribes and priests of the kings. The same 
office usually descended from father to son, but 
was sometimes changed. They enjoyed important 
privileges, which extended to their whole family. 
They were exempt from taxes. Wine was allowed 
to them only in the strictest moderation, and entire 
abstinence from it was required during the fasts, 
which were frequent (Pint. De Isid. § 6). Each 
grade of the priests was dist inguished by its pecu- 
liar costume. The high-priests, who, among other 


official duties, anointed the king, wore a mantle 
made of an entire leopard-skin ; as did the king, 
when engaged in priestly duties. The under- 
dresses of priests, of all orders, were made of 
linen, and they were not allowed to wear woollen 
in a temple (Herod, ii. 81). The undeniable 
similarity between the dresses of the Egyptian and 
Jewish priests will be hereafter illustrated. Be- 
sides their religious duties, the priests fulfdled 
the offices of judges, legislators, and counsellors 
of the king, and the laws forming part of their 
sacred books could only be administered by mem- 
bers of that order (Wilkinson, i. 237, 257-282). 

In returning to the biblical history, we next 
find Jethro, priest of Midian, the father-in-law 
of Moses, possibly a priest of the true God (Exod. 
iii. 1), and probably his father in the same 
capacity (ii. 16). In Exod. v. 1, 3, the whole 
nation of the Israelites is represented as wishing 
to sacrifice and to hold a feast to the Lord. The 
first step, though very remote, towards the forma- 
tion of the Mosaic system of priesthood, was the 
consecration of the first-born, in memory of the 
destruction of the first-born of Egypt (xiii. 2, 14- 
16) ; for, instead of these, God afterwards took the 
Levites to attend upon him (Num. iii. 12). As 
to the popular idea, both among Jews and Christ- 
ians, that the right of priesthood was thus trans- 
ferred from the first-born generally to the tribe of 
Levi, or rather to one family of that tribe, we 
consider, with Patrick, that it is utterly ground- 
less ( Commentary on Exod . xix. 22; Num. iii. 
12 ; see Campeg. Vitringa, Observ . Sacrce , ii. 
33 ; Outram, De Sacrificiis , i. 4). The substance 
of the objections is, that Aaron and his sons were 
consecrated before the exchange of the Levites 
for the first-born, that the Levites were after- 
wards given to minister unto them, but had no- 
thing to do with the priesthood, and that the pecu- 
liar right of God in the first-born originated in 
the Exodus. The last altar, before the giving of 
the law, was built by Moses, probably for a me- 
morial purpose only (xvii. 15 ; comp. Josh. xxii. 
26, 27). At this period, the office of priest was 
so well understood, and so highly valued, that 
Jehovah promises as an inducement to the Israel- 
ites to keep his covenant, that they should be to 
him ‘a kingdom of priests’ (xix. 6), which, among 
other honourable appellations and distinctions 
originally belonging to the Jews, is transfened to 
Christians (1 Pet. ii. 9). The first introduction of 
the word priests , in this part of the history, is 
truly remarkable. It occurs just previous to 
the giving of the law (b.c. 1491), when, as part ot 
the cautions against the too eager curiosity of the 
people, lest they should ‘break through unto the 
Lord and gaze ’ (Exod. xix. 21), it is added, ‘ and 
let the priests which come near unto the Lord 
sanctify themselves, lest the Lord break through 
upon them ’ (ver. 22). Here, then, priests are 
incontestably spoken of as an already existing 
order, which was now about to be remodified. 
Nor is this the last reference to these ante-Siuaitic 
priests. Seldom observes that the phrases ‘the 
priests the Levites’ (Dent. xvii. 9), and ‘the 
priests the sons of Levi ’ (xxi. 5), and even 
the phrase, ‘ the Levites alone* (xviii. 6, comp. 
1), are used to include all others who had been 
priests before God took the sons of Aaron pecu- 
liarly to serve him in this office ( De Syncdr. ii. 
8, pp. 2, 3). Aaron is summoned at this junc- 
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ture to go up with Moses unto the Lord on Mount 
Sinai (Exod. xix. 24). Another remarkable cir- 
cumstance is then recorded. Moses, now acting as 
c mediator/ and endued with an extraordinary 
commission, builds an altar under the hill, and 
sends ‘ young men of the children of Israel, who 
offered burnt-offerings, and sacrificed peace-offer- 
ings of oxen unto the Lord ’ (xxiv. 5). Various in- 
terpretations are given to the phrase ‘ young men ;’ 
but, upon a view of all the circumstances, we in- 
cline to think that they were young laymen , pur- 
posely selected by Moses for this act, in order to 
form a complete break between the former priest- 
hood and the new, and that the recommencement 
and re-arrangement of the priesthood under divine 
authority might be made more palpably distinct. 
In the same light we consider the many priestly 
acts performed by Moses himself, at this parti- 
cular time, as in ch. xxix. 25 ; xl. 25, 27, 29 ; 
like those of Gideon, Judg. vi. 25-27 ; of Samuel, 
1 Sam. vii. 9 ; of David, 1 Chron. xxi. 26. Yet 
these especial permissions, upon emergencies and 
extraordinary occasions, had their limits, as may 
be seen in the fate of ( the men of Bethshemesh/ 
1 Sam. vi. 19 ; and of Uzzah, 2 Sam. vi. 7. 

The designation and call of Aaron and his sons 
to the priesthood are commanded in Exod. xxviii. 

1 ; and holy garments to be made for Aaron, c for 
glory and for beauty’ (ver. 2), and for his sons (ver. 
40), by persons originally skilful, and now also in- 
spired for the purpose (ver. 3), the chief of whom 
were Bezaleel and Aholiab (xxxi. 2-6). As 
there were some garments common both to the 
priests and the high-priest, we shall begin with 
those of the former, taking them in the order in 
which they would be put on. 1. The first was 
‘ linen-breeches/ or drawers (xxviii. 
42; Sept. TrtpKrfceKrj Aim; Vul g.feminalialinea). 
These were to be of fine twined linen, and to 
reach from the loins to the middle of the thighs. 
According to Josephus, whose testimony, however, 
of course, relates only to his own time, they reached 
only to the middle of the thigh, where they were 
tied fast (. Antiq . iii. 7. 1). Such drawers were 
worn universally in Egypt. In the sculptures and 



paintings of that country, the figures of workmen 
and servants have no other dress than a short kilt 
or apron, sometimes simply bound about the loins 


and lapping over in front : other figures have 
short loose drawers ; while a third variety of this 
article, fitting closely and extending to the knees, 
appears in the figures of some idols, as in No. 457. 
This last sort of drawers seems to have been pe- 
culiar in Egypt to the gods, and to the priests, 
whose attire was often adapted to that of the idols 
on which they attended. The priests, in common 
with other persons of the upper classes, wore the 
drawers under other robes. No mention occurs 
of the use of drawers by any other class of persons 
in Israel except the priests, on whom it was en- 
joined for the sake of decency. 2. The coat of 
fine linen or cotton, WW rDHD (Exod. xxxix. 27). 
tunica byssina . This was worn by men in ge- 
neral (Gen. xxxvii. 3); also by women (2 Sam. 
xiii. 18; Cant. v. 3), next to the skin. It was 
to be of woven work. Josephus states that it 
reached down to the feet, and sat close to the 
body ; and had sleeves, which were tied fast to the 
arms ; and was girded to the breast a little above 
the elbows by a girdle. It had a narrow aperture 
about the neck, and was tied with certain strings 
hanging down from the edge over the breast and 
back, and was fastened above each shoulder 
{Antiq. iii. 7. 2). But this garment, in the case 
of the priests and high-priest, was to be broidered 
(xxviii. 4), ‘ a broidered coat,’ 

by which Gesenius understands a coat of cloth 
worked in checkers or cells. Braunius compares 
it to the .reticulum in the stomach of rumi- 
nant animals {De Vestitu , i. 17). The Sept, 
gives yiTuv Koavfx^ccris, which seems to refer to 
the tassels or strings ; Vulg. tinea stricta , which 
seems to refer to its close fitting. 3. The girdle, 
(xxviii. 40) ; Sept, ($vt ) ; Vulg. balteus. 
This w r as also worn by magistrates (Isa. xxii. 21). 
The girdle for the priests was to be made of fine 
twined linen, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, 
of needlework (xxxix. 29). Josephus describes 
it as often going round, four fingers broad, but so 
loosely woven that it might be taken for the skin 
of a serpent ; and that it was embroidered with 
flowers of scarlet, and purple, and blue, but that 
the Warp was nothing but linen. The beginning of 
its circumvolution was at the breast ; and when 
it had gone often round, it was there tied, and 
hung loosely down to the ancles while the priest 
was not engaged in any laborious service, for 
in that position it appeared in the most agree- 
able manner to the spectators ; but when he was 
obliged to assist at the offering of sacrifices, and 
to do the appointed service, in order that he might 
not be hindered in his operations by its motion, 
he threw it to the left hand, and bore it on his 
right shoulder (. Antiq . iii. 7. 2). The mode of its 
hanging down is illustrated by the cut No. 460, 
where the girdle is also richly embroidered ; while 
the imbricated appearance of the girdle, Dpi 
may be seen very plainly in No. 457. The 
next cut, No. 458, of a priestly scribe of ancient 
Egypt, offers an interesting specimen of both tunic 
and girdle. Other Egyptian girdles may be seen 
under Abnet. 4. The bonnet, cap, or turban, 
HjnilD (xxviii. 40); Sept. Kidapis*, Vulg. tiara . 
The bonnet was to be of fine linen (xxxix. 28). 
In the lime of Josephus it was circular, covering 
about half the head, something like a crown, 
made of thick linen swathes doubled round many 
times, and sewed together, surrounded by a linen 
cover to hide the seams of the swathes, and sat so 
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close that it would not fall off when the body was 
bent down ( Antiq . iii. 7. 3). The dress of the 
high-priest was precisely the same with that of 
the common priests in all the foregoing particulars; 

in addition to which he had (1) a robe, Wo 
(xxviii. 4), 7rodr)p7 ] , tunica. This was not a 
mantle, but a second and larger coat without 
sleeves ; a kind of surtout worn by the laity, 



especially persons of distinction (Job i. 20 ; ii. 
12, by kings; 1 Sam. xv. 27 ; xviii. 4; xxiv. 
5, 12). This garment, when intended for the 

high-priest, and then called *113X11 HX, 

‘ the robe of the ephod,’ was to be of one entire 
piece of woven work, all of blue, with an aperture 
for the neck in the middle of the upper part, 
having its rim strengthened and adorned with a 
border. The hem had a kind of fringe, composed 
of tassels, made of blue, purple, and scarlet, in 
the form of pomegranates ; and between every two 
pomegranates there was a small golden bell, so 



high-priest shaking his garment at the time of 
his offering incense on the great day of expiation, 
See ., the people without might be apprised of it, 
and unite their prayers with it (comp. Ecclus. 
xlv. 9 ; Luke i. 10 ; Acts x. 4 ; Rev. viii. 3, 4). 
Josephus describes this robe of the ephod as 
reaching to the feet, and consisting of one entire 
piece of woven-work, and parted where the hands 
came out (John xix. 23). He also states that it 
was tied round with a girdle, embroidered with 
the same colours as the former, with a mixture of 
gold interwoven (Antiq. iii. 7. 4). It is highly 
probable that this garment was also derived from 
Egyptian usage. There are instances at Thebes 
of priests wearing over the coat a loose sleeveless 
robe, and which exposes the sleeves of the inner 
tunic. The fringe of bells and pomegranates 
seems to have been the priestly substitute for the 
fringe bound with a blue riband, which all the 
Israelites were commanded to wear. Many traces 
of this fringe occur in the Egyptian remains. 
The use assigned to it, ‘ that looking on this 
fringe they should remember the Lord’s com- 
mandments, ’ seems best explicable by the sup- 
position that the Egyptians had connected some 
superstitious ideas with it (Num. xv. 37-40). 
(2.) The ephod, *D£X, e7r cv/jl'is, superhumcrale 
(Exod. xxviii. 4). This was a short cloak covering 
the shoulders and breast. It is said to have been 


that there 
nately all 
these bells 


was a bell and a pomegranate alter- 
round (xxviii. 31-35). The use of 
may have partly been, that by the 



460. [Ephod and girdle.] 

worn by Samuel while a youth ministering before 
the Lord (1 Sam. ii. 18); by David, while en- 
gaged in religious service (2 Sam. vi. 11); and 
by inferior priests (1 Sam. xxii. 18). Rut in all 
these instances it is distinguished as a linen ephod, 
and was not a sacred but honorary vestment, as 
the Sept, understands it in 2 Sam. vi. 14, 

; but the ephod of the high-priest was 
to be made of gold, of blue, of purple, of scarlet, 
and tine twined linen, with cunning work, D^il. 
Though it probably consisted of one piece, woven 
throughout, it had a hack part and a front part, 
united by shoulder-pieces. It had also a girdle; 
or rather strings went out from each side and tied 
it to the body. On the top of each shoulder was 
to he an onyx stone, set. in sockets of gold, each 
having engraven upon it six of the names of the 
children of Israel, according to the precedence of 
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birth, to memorialize the Lord of the promises made 
to them (Exod. xxviii. 6-12, 29). Josephus gives 
sleeves to the ephod ( Antiq . iii. 7. 5). It may be 
considered as a substitute for the leopard-skin worn 
by the Egyptian high-priests in their most sacred 
duties, as in No. 460, where the ephod appears no 
less plainly. In other figures of Egyptian priests, 
the shoulder-pieces are equally apparent. They 
are even perceptible in No. 457. The Egyptian 
ephod is, however, highly charged with all sorts 
of idolatrous figures and emblems, and even with 
scenes of human sacrifices. The Sept, rendering 
of ‘.cunning work,’ is tpyov iHpavrbv ttoi - 

ki\tov , 4 woven-work of the embroiderer/ a word 
which especially denotes a manufacturer of tissues 
adorned with figures of animals (Strabo, xvii. 
p. 574, Sieb.). Then came (3) the breastplate, 
j^n, TT€pL(TTT}Qiov ; Vulg. rationale ; a gorget, ten 
inches square, made of the same sort of cloth as 
the ephod, and doubled so as to form a kind of 
pouch or bag (Exod. xxxix. 9), in which was to 
be put the Urim and Thummim, which are 
also mentioned as if already known (xxviii. 30). 
The external part of this gorget was set with four 
rows of precious stones ; the first row, a sardius, a 
topaz, and a carbuncle ; the second, an emerald, 
a sapphire, and a diamond ; the third, a ligure, 
an agate, and an amethyst; and the fourth, a 
beryl, an onyx, and a jasper, — set in a golden 
socket. Upon each of these stones was to be en- 
graven the name of one of the sons of Jacob. In 
the ephod, in which there was a space left open 
sufficiently large for the admission of this pec- 
toral, were four rings of gold, to which four others 
at the four corners of the breastplate corresponded ; 
the two lower rings of the latter being fixed inside. 
It was confined to the ephod by means of dark 
blue ribands, which passed through these rings; 
and it was also suspended from the onyx stones on 
the shoulder by chains of gold, or rather cords of 
twisted gold threads, which were fastened at one 
end to two other larger rings fixed in the upper 
corners of the pectoral, and by the other end 
going round the onyx stones on the shoulders, 
and returning and being fixed in the larger ring. 
The breastplate was further kept in its place by 
a girdle, made of the same stuff, which Josephus 



461. [Breastplate.] 

says was sewed to the breastplate, and which, 
when it had gone once round, was tied again 


upon the seam and hung down. It appears in 
No. 463. Here is another adajitation and correction 
of the costume of the higher Egyptian priests, 
who wore a large splendid ornament upon the 
breast, often a winged scarabaeus, the emblem of 
the sun, as in the cut No. 461, which exhibits 
the connecting ring and chain to fasten it to the 
girdle. 4. The remaining portion of dress pecu- 
liar to the high-priest was the mitre, 

Kibapis, cidaris (xxviii. 4). The Bible says 
nothing of the difference between this and 
the turban of the common priests. It is, however, 
called by a different name. It was to be of fine 
linen (ver. 39). Josephus says it was the same 
in construction and figure with that of the 
common priest, but that above it there was 
another, with swathes of blue, embroidered, and 
round it was a golden crown, polished, of three 
rows, one above another, out of which rose a cup 
of gold, which resembled the calyx of the herb 
called by Greek botanists, hyoscyamus. He ends 
a most laboured description by comparing the 
shape of it to a poppy (iii. 7. 6). Upon comparing 
his account of the bonnet of the priests with the 
mitre of the high-priests, it would appear that the 
latter was conical. The cut, No. 462, presents 
the principal forms of the mitres worn by the 



462. [Egyptian mitres.] 

ancient priests of Egypt, and affords a substantial 
resemblance of that prescribed to the Jews, 
divested of idolatrous symbols, but which were 
displaced to make way for a simple plate of 
gold, bearing the inscription, ‘Holiness to Je- 
hovah.’ This 7 reraXov, lamina , extended 

from one ear to the other, being bound to the 
forehead by strings tied behind, and further 
secured in its position by a blue riband attached 
to the mitre (Exod. xxviii. 36-39; xxxix. 30; 
Lev. viii. 9). Josephus says this plate was pre- 
served to his own day (Aiitiq. viii. 3-8; see Reland, 
De S])ol. Templi , p. 132). Such was the dress of 
the high-priest : see a description of its magnifi- 
cence in corresponding terms in Eccles. 1. 5-16. 
Josephus had an idea of the symbolical import 
of the several parts of it. He says, that being 
made of linen signified the earth; the blue de- 
noted the sky, being like lightning in its pome- 
granates, and in the noise of its bells resembling 
thunder. The ephod showed that God had made 
the universe of four elements, the gold relating to 
the splendour by which all things are enlightened. 
The breast-plate in the middle of the ephod re- 
sembled the earth, which has the middle place 
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of the world. The girdle signified the sea, which 
goes round the world. The sardonyxes declare 
the sun and moon. The twelve stones are the 
twelve months or signs of the zodiac. The mitre 
is heaven, because blue (iii. 7. 7). He appears, 
however, to have had two explanations of some 
things, one for the Gentiles, and another for the 
Jews. Thus in this section, he tells his Gentile 
readers that the seven lamps upon the golden 
candlesticks referred to the seven planets ; but to 
the Jews he represents them as an emblem of the 
seven days of the week (Dc Bell . Jud. vir. 5. 5 ; 
Whiston’s notes in loe .). The magnificent dress 
of the high-priest was not always worn by him. 
It was exchanged for one wholly of linen, and 
therefore white, though of similar construction, 
when on the day of expiation he entered into the 
Holy of Holies (Lev. xvi. 4, 23); and neither he 
nor the common priests wore their appropriate 
dress, except when officiating. It was for this 
reason, according to some, that Paul, who had 
been long absent from Jerusalem, did not know 
that Ananias was the high-priest (Acts xxiii. 5). 
In Ezek. xlii. 14; xliv. 17-19, there are direc- 
tions that the priests should take off their garments 
when they had ministered, and lay them up in 
the holy chambers, and put on other garments ; 
but these directions occur in a visionary repre- 
sentation of a temple, which all agree has never 
been realized, the particulars of which, though 
sometimes derived from known customs, yet at 
other times differ from them widely. The gar- 
ments of the inferior priests appear to have been 
kept in the sacred treasury (Ezra ii. 69 ; Neh. 
vii. 70). 

The next incident in the history is, that 
Moses receives a command to consecrate Aaron 
and his sons to the priests’ office (Exod. xxviii. 
41), with the following ceremonies. They were 
to lie washed at the door of the tabernacle of 
the congregation (xxix. 4), where the altar of 
burnt offering stood (xl. G, 29). Aaron was then 
robed in his pontifical garments (vers. 4-G), and 
anointed with a profusion of oil (ver. 7) ; whence 
he was called ‘the priest that is anointed’ (Lev. 
iv. 3, &c. ; Ps. cxxxiii. 2). This last act was 
the peculiar and oidy distinguishing part of 
Aaron’s consecration; for the anointing of his 
sons (xxx. 30) relates only to the unction 
(xxix. 31), by a mixture made of the blood of 
the sacrifice and of the anointing oil, which was 
sprinkled upon both Aaron and his sons, anil upon 
their garments, as part p of their consecration. 
Hence then Aaron received two unctions. In 
after-times the high-priest took an oath (Hob. 
vii. 23) to bind him, as the Jews say, to a strict 
adherence to established customs ( Mishna , tit. 
Yoma , i. 5). The other details of this ceremony 
of consecration are all contained in one chapter 
(Exod. xxix.), to which we must be content to 
refer the reader. The entire ceremony lasted seven 
days, on each of which, all the sacrifices were re- 
peated (Lev. viii. 33), to which a promise was 
added, that God would sanctify Aaron and his 
sons, that is, declare them to he sanctified, which 
he did, by the appearance of his glory at their 
first sacrifice, and by the fire which descended 
and consumed their burnt-offerings (Lev. rx. 23, 
24). Thus were Aaron and his sons and their 
descendants separated forever, to the office of* the 
priesthood, from all other Israelites. There was 


consequently no need of any further consecration 
for them or their descendants. The first-born 
son of Aaron succeeded him in the office, and the 
elder son among all his descendants ; a rule 
which, though deviated from in after times, was 
ultimately resumed. The next successor was to 
be anointed and consecrated in his father’s holy 
garments (ver. 29), which he must wear seven 
days when he went into the tabernacle of the 
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congregation to minister (ver. 30 ; comp.Num.xx. 
26-28 ; xxxv. 25), and make an atonement for 
all things and persons (Lev. xvi. 32-34), and for 
himself (comp. ver. II), besides the offering (vi. 
20-22). The common priests were required to 
prove their descent from Aaron. No age was 
prescribed for their entrance on their ministry, or 
retirement from it. 

We shall now give a summary of the duties 
and emoluments of the high-priest and common 
priests respectively. Resides his lineal descent 
from Aaron, the high-priest was required to be 
free from every bodily blemish or defect (Lev. 
xxi. 16-23); but though thus incapacitated, yet, 
his other qualifications being sufficient, he might 
eat of the food appropriated to the priests (ver. 22). 
He must not marry a widow, nor a divorced 
woman, or profane, or that had been a harlot, but 
a virgin Israelitess (ver. 1 1). In Ezekiel s vision a 
general permission is given to the priests to marry 
a priest’s widow (xliv. 22). The high-priest might 
not observe the external signs of mourning for any 
person, or leave the sanctuary upon receiving in- 
telligence of the death of even father or mother 
(ver. 10-12; comp. x. 7). Public calamities 
seem to have been an exception, for Joacim the 
high-priest, and the priests, in such circumstances 
ministered in sackcloth with ashes on their 
mitres (Judith iv. 11, 15 ; coni]). Joel r. 13). 
He must not eat. anything that died of itself*, or 
was torn of beasts (Lev. xxii. 8) ; must wash 
his hands and feet when he went into the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and when he came 
near, to the altar to minister (Exod. xxx. 19-21). 
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At first Aaron was to burn incense on the golden 
altar every morning when he dressed the lamps, 
and every evening when he lighted them, but in 
later times the common priest performed this 
duty (Luke i, S, 9) ; to offer, as the Jews un- 
derstand it, daily, morning and evening, the pecu- 
liar meat-offering he offered on the day of his 
consecration (Exod. xxix.) ; to perform the cere- 
monies of the great day of expiation (Lev. xvi.) ; 
to arrange the shew-bread every Sabbath, and to eat 
it in the holy place (xxiv. 9) ; must abstain from 
the holy things during his uncleanness (xxii. 
1 -3) ; also if he became leprous, or contracted 
uncleanness (ver. 4-7). If he committed a sin of 
ignorance he must offer a sin-offering for it (iv. 3- 
13); and so for the people (ver, ] 2-22) ; was to eat 
the remainder of the people’s meat- offerings with 
the inferior priests in the holy place (vi. 16) ; to 
judge of the leprosy in the human body or 
garments (xiii. 2-59) ; to adjudicate legal ques- 
tions (Deut. xvii. 12). Indeed when there was 
no divinely inspired judge, the high-priest was 
the supreme ruler till the time of David, and 
again, after the captivity. He must be present 
at the appointment of a new ruler or leader 
(Num. xxvii. 19), and ask counsel of the Lord 
for the ruler (ver. 21). Eleazar with others dis- 
tributes the spoils taken from the Midianites 
(Num. xxxi. 21, 26). To the high-priest also 
belonged the appointment of a maintenance from 
the funds of the sanctuary to an incapacitated 
priest (1 Sam. ii. 36, margin). Besides these 
duties, peculiar to himself, he had others in 
common with the inferior priests. Thus, when the 
camp set forward, 6 Aaron and his sons’ were to take 
the tabernacle to pieces, to cover the various 
portions of it in cloths of various colours 
(iv. 5-15), and to appoint the Levites to their 
services in carrying them ; to bless the people in 
the form prescribed (vi. 23-27), to be responsible 
for all official errors and negligences (xviii. 1), and 
to have the general charge of the sanctuary (ver. 5). 

Emoluments of the High-Priest — Neither the 
high-priest nor common priests received ‘ any in- 
heritance’ at the distribution of Canaan among 
the several tribes (Num. xviii. 20 ; Deut. xviii. 
1, 2), but were maintained, with their families, 
upon certain fees, dues, perquisites, &c., arising 
from the public services, which they enjoyed as 
a common fund. Perhaps the only distinct pre- 
rogative of the high-priest was a tenth part of the 
tithes assigned to the Levites (Num. xviii. 28 ; 
comp, Neh. x. 38) ; but Josephus represents this 
also as a common fund (Antiq* iv. 4. 4). 

Duties of the Priests , — Besides those duties 
already mentioned as common to them and the 
high-priests, they were required to prove their de- 
scent from Aaron, to be free from all bodily defect 
or blemish (Lev. xxi. 16-23) ; must not observe 
mourning, except for near relatives (xxi. 1-5) ; 
must not marry a woman that had been a harlot, 
or divorced, or profane. The priest's daughter 
who committed whoredom was to be burnt, as 
profaning her father (xxi. 9). The priests were to 
have the charge of the sanctuary and altar (Num. 
xviii. 5). The fire upon the altar, being once 
kindled (Lev. i. 7), the priests were always to 
keep it burning (vi. 13). In later times, and 
upon extraordinary occasions, at least, they flayed 
the burnt-offerings (2 Chron. xxix. 34), and killed 
the Passover (Ezra vi. 20). They were to receive 


the blood of the burnt-offerings in basins (Exod. 
xxiv. 6), and sprinkle it round about the altar, 
arrange the wood and the fire, and to burn the 
parts of the sacrifices (Lev. i. 5-10). If the 
burnt sacrifice were of doves, the priest was to nip 
off the head with his finger-nail, squeeze out the 
blood on the edge of the altar, pluck off the fea- 
thers, and throw them with the crop into the ash- 
pit, divide it down the wings, and then com- 
pletely burn it (ver. 15-17). He was to offer a 
lamb every morning and evening (Num. xxviii. 
3), and a double number on the Sabbath (ver. 9), 
the burnt-offerings ordered at the beginning of 
months (ver. 11), and the same on the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (ver. 19), and on the day of the 
First Fruits (ver. 26) ; to receive the meat-offering 
of the offerer, bring it to the altar, take of it a 
memorial, and burn it upon the altar (Lev. ii.); 
to sprinkle the blood of the peace-offerings upon 
the altar round about, and then to offer of it a 
burnt-offering (iii.) ; to offer the sin-offering for 
a sin of ignorance in a ruler or any of the com- 
mon people (iv. 22-25); to eat the sin-offering in 
the holy-place (vi. 26 ; comp. x. 16-18) ; to offer 
the trespass-offering (ver. 6-19; vi. 6, 7), to 
sprinkle its blood round about the altar (vii. 2), 
to eat of it, &c. (ver. 6) ; to eat of the shew-bread 
in the holy place (xxiv. 9) ; to offer for the puri- 
fication of women after child-birth (xii. 6,7); 
to judge of the leprosy in the human body 
or garments; to decide when the leper was 
cleansed, and to order a sacrifice for him (xiv. 
3, 4) ; to administer the rites used at pronouncing 
him clean (ver. 6, 7) ; to present him and his 
offering before the Lord, and to make an atone- 
ment for him (ver. 10-32) ; to judge of the leprosy 
in a house (xiv. 33-47), to decide when it was clean 
(ver. 48), and to make an atonement for it (ver. 
49-53) ; to make an atonement for men cleansed 
from an issue of uncleanness (xv. 14, 15), and 
for women (ver. 29, 30) ; to offer the sheaf of 
First Fruits (xxiii. 10, 11) ; to estimate the com- 
mutation in money for persons in cases of a sin- 
gular or extraordinary vow (xxvii. 8), or for any 
devoted unclean beast (ver. 11, 12), or for a house 
(ver. 14), or field (xviii. 23); to conduct the 
ordeal of the bitter water (Num. v. 12-31) [Jea- 
lousy, Water of] ; to make an atonement for 
a Nazarite who had accidentally contracted un- 
cleanness (vi. 13) ; to offer his offering when the 
days of his separat ion’ were fulfilled (ver. 14, 16) ; 
to blow with the silver trumpets on all occasions 
appointed (vi. 13-17), and ultimately at morning 
and evening service (1 Chron. xvi. 6); to make 
an atonement for the people and individuals in 
case of erroneous worship (Num. xv. 15, 24, 25, 
27) (see Outram, De Sacrifices , c. xiv. 2) ; to 
make the ointment of spices (1 Chron. ix. 30); 
to prepare the water of separation (Num. xix. 
1-11); to act as assessors in judicial proceedings 
(Deut. xvii. 9; xix. 7) ; to encourage the army 
when going to battle, and probably to furnish the 
officers with the speech (ver. 5-9) ; to superintend 
the expiation of an uncertain murder (xxi. 5), 
and to have charge of the law (xxxi, 9). 

The emoluments of the priests were as fol- 
lows : — 1. Those which they might eat only at 
the sanctuary ; viz., the flesh of the sin-offering 
(Lev. vi. 25, 26), and of the trespass-offering 
(vii. 1,6); the peace-offerings of the congregation 
at Pentecost (xxiii. 19, 20); the remainder of 
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the omer or sheaf of the first-fruits of barley 
harvest (ver. 10), and the loaves offered at wheat 
harvest (ver. 17); the shew-bread (xxiv. 9); 
the remainder of the leper’s log of oil (xiv. 10, 
&c.); the remnants of the meat-offerings (vi. 10). 
2. Those which might be eaten only in the camp 
in the first instance, and afterwards in Jerusalem, 
viz., the breast and right shoulder of the peace- 
oiferings (vii. 31, 34) ; the heave-offering of the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving (ver. 12-14); the heave- 
offering of the Nazarite’s ram (Num. vi. 17, 20); 
the firstling of every clean beast (xviii. 15); what- 
soever was first ripe in the land (ver. 13). 3. 

Those due to them only from inhabitants of the 
land ; viz., the first-fruits of oil, wine, wheat 
(ver. 12) ; a cake of the first dough made of any 
kind of grain (xv. 20); the first fleece (Deut. 
xviii. 4). 4. Those due to them everywhere 

within and without the land ; viz., the shoulder, 
two cheeks and maw, of an ox or sheep, ofl'ered in 
sacrifice (ver. 3) ; the redemption of man and 
of unclean beasts (Num. xviii. 15); of the first- 
ling of an ass (Exod. xxxiv. 20) ; the restitution 
in cases of injury or fraud when it could not be 
made to the injured party or his kinsman (Num. 
v. 8) ; all devoted things. 5. The skins of the 
burnt offerings (Lev. vii* 8), which Philo calls a 
very rich perquisite ( De Sacerd. Honor . p. 833, 
ed. 1G40). Many of these dues were paid in 
money. The priests might also incidentally pos- 
sess lands (1 Kings ii. 26 ; Jer. xxxii. 7, 8) ; and 
they most likely shared in occasional donations 
and dedications (Num. xxxi. 25-29, 50-51; 2 
Sam. viii. 11, 12 ; 1 Chron. xxvi. 27, 28). Their 
revenues were probably more extensive than they 
appear, owing to the ambiguity with which the 
term Levite is often used. If the regular and 
ascertained incomes of the priests seem large, 
amounting, as it has been computed, to one-fifth 
of the income of a Jew (comp. Gen. xlvii. 24), 
it must be considered that their known duties were 
multifarious and often difficult. Michaelis calls 
them i the literati of all the faculties.’ The next 
event in the history of the subject is the public 
consecration of Aaron and his sons(i5.c.‘-1490), ac- 
cording to the preceding regulations (Lev. viii.). 
At their first sacerdotal performances (ix.) the 
Divine approbation was intimated by a super- 
natural fire which consumed their burnt-olfering 
(ver. 24). The general satisfaction of the people 
with these events was, however, soon dashed by 
the miraculous destruction of the two elder sons 
of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, for offering strange 
fire (x. 1), probably under the influence of too 
much wine, since the prohibition of it to the priests 
when about to enter the tabernacle seems to have 
originated in this event (ver. 9). Moses forbade 
Aaron and his sons to uncover their heads, or to 
rend their clothes on this occasion ; but the whole 
house of Israel were permitted to bewail the visi- 
tation (ver. G). The inward grief, however, of 
Kleazar and Ithamar caused an irregularity in 
their sacerdotal duties, which was forgiven on 
account of the occasion (ver. IG-20). Aaron 
now appears associated with Moses, and tbc lead- 
ing men of the several tribes, in taking the na- 
tional census (Num. i. 3, &c.), and on other 
grand state occasions (xxvi. 2, 3; xxxi. 13-26; 
xxxii. 2 ; xxxiv. 17). The high-priest appears 
ever after as a person of the highest consequence. 
The dignity of the priesthood soon excited the 


emulation of the ambitious ; hence the penalty 
of death was denounced against the assumption 
of it by any one not belonging to the Aaronic 
family (ver. 10), and which was soon after mi- 
raculously inflicted upon Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram for this crime (xvi. 40). Its restriction 
to that family was further demonstrated by the 
blossoming of Aaron’s rod (xvii. 5, 8 ; comp, 
xxviii. 5-7). The death of Aaron (b.c. 1452) in- 
troduces the installation of his successor, which 
appears to have simply consisted in arraying him 
in his father’s pontifical garments (xx. 28). Thus 
also Jonathan the Asmonaean contented himself 
with putting on the high-priest’s habit, in order 
to take possession of the dignity (1 Macc. x. 21 ; 
comp. Josephus, Antiq. xiii. 2. 3). The high 
esteem in which the priesthood was held may be 
gathered from the fact that it was promised in 
perpetuity to Phinehas and his family as a re- 
ward for his zeal (xxv. 13). At the entrance into 
Canaan the priests appear bearing the ark of the 
Lord, at the command of Joshua (iii. 6), though 
this was ordinarily the duty of the Levites. It 
was carried by the priests on other grand .occa- 
sions (2 Chron. v. 4, 5, 7). At the distribution 
of the land the priests received thirteen cities out 
of the tribes of Judah, Simeon, and Benjamin 
(xxi. 4). The first idolatrous priest in Israel 
was a man consecrated by his own father to 
officiate in his own house (b.c. 1413) ; he also af- 
terwards consecrated a Levite to the office (Judg. 
xvii. 5-13). This act seems like a return to the 
ancient rites of Syria (ver. 5 ; comp. x. 6 ; Gen. 
xxxi. 19, 30 ; Hosea iii. 4). This Levite became 
afterwards the idolatrous priest of the whole tribe 
of Dan (Judg. xviii. 19), and his successors long 
held the like office in that tribe (ver. 30). The 
abuse of the sacerdotal office in Shiloh is evinced 
by the history of Eli the high-priest, and his two 
sons, Hoplini and Phinehas (b.c. 1 15G). Accord- 
ing to Josephus Eli was not of the posterity of Elea- 
zar, the first-born son of Aaron, but of the family 
of Ithamar ; and Solomon took the office of high- 
priest away from Abiathar, a descendant of Itha- 
mar, and conferred it upon Zadok, who descended 
from Eleazar (1 Kings ii. 2G, 27 ; Antiq . v. 11. 
5; viii. 1.3). The sons of Eli introduced a 
new exaction from the peace-offering, of so much 
as a flesh-hook with three teeth brought up ; for 
which and other rapacities (1 Sam. ii. 12-17) 
their death was threatened (ver. 34), and inflicted 
(iv. 11). The capture of the ark of God by the 
Philistines (b.c. 1 1 16) affords us an insight into 
the state of sacerdotal things among that people 
(1 Sam. v.), viz., a temple (ver. 2), priests (ver. 
5). who are consulted respecting the disposal of 
the ark (vi. 2, 3). Aliiali, the great-grandson of 
Eli, succeeded to the high priesthood (n.c. 1093) 
(1 Sam. xiv. 3); he asks counsel of God for Saul, 
but it is not answered (ver. 37); is succeeded in 
ollicc by his brother Ahiniclcch (xxi. 1-9). Saul 
appears to have appointed Zadok, of the family 
of Eleazar, to the high priesthood, and who, with 
his brethren the priests, officiated before the ta- 
bernacle at Gibeon (1 Chron. xvi. 39). David, 
at his elevation to the throne, sent for all the 
priests and Levites to bring the ark of God to 
Jerusalem (n.c. 1051) (1 Chron. xiii. 2, 3 ; comp, 
the Psalm he wrote on the occasion, cxxxii. 9-1 G). 
At this period, therefore, there were two high- 
pricstsat Jerusalem (1 Chron. xv. 11; xviii. 16). A 
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peculiar use of the Hebrew word signifying priest 
occurs in 2 Sam. viii. 18, ‘ and IJavid's sons were 
COHD, chief rulers;’ Sept. avAapxcu , ‘ cham- 
berlains;’ Vulg; sacerdotes. The writer of the 
First book of Chronicles, however, did not choose 
to give the name to any but a Driest, and renders it 
< the sons of David were chief (or heads) on the 
side of the king’ (xviii. 17). The word seems, 
however, certainly applied to some persons who 
were not priests (1 Kings iv. 5, ‘ principal officer ;’ 
Sept, iraipos ; Alex, lepevs iraipos; Vulg. sa- 
cerdos ; comp. 2 Sam. xx. 26 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 5 ; 
Ps. xcix. 6). These ‘sons of David * were, there- 
fore, probably ecclesiastical counsellors, or chief 
church lawyers. During the reign of David, 
both Zadok and Abiathar steadily adhered to his 
interests, accompanied him out of Jerusalem when 
he fled before Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 24), and, 
after having at his desire returned to Jerusalem 
(ver. 29), still maintained private correspondence 
with him (ver. 35), and ultimately negotiated his 
restoration (xix. 11). David introduced the divi- 
sion of the priests into twenty four classes or 
courses by lot (1 Chron. xxiv.), b.c. 1015. He ap- 
pointed sixteen courses of the descendants of 
Eleazar, under as many heads of their families, 
and eight of those of Ithamar (ver. 4). This dis- 
tribution took place in the presence of the king, 
the princes, Zadok, and the principal priests and 
Levites. The first of these courses was that which 
had Jehoiarib at the head of it (ver. 7). It was 
reckoned the most honourable. Josephus values 
himself on his descent from it (FzYa, § l). 
Mattathias, the father of the Maccabees, de- 
scended from it (1 Macc. ii. 1). Abijah was 
the head of the eighth course (ver. 10), to which 
Zacharias, the father of the Baptist, belonged 
(Luke i. 5). All these courses were placed under 
the jurisdiction of the high-priest, called Aaron, 
on this occasion (ver. 19). Each course served 
a week, alternately, under a subordinate prefect 
(2 Kings xi. 5, 7) ; and in the time of Zacharias, 
at least, the duties of each individual seem to 
have been determined by lot (Luke i. 9) ; but all 
attended at the great festivals (2 Chron. v. 11). 
This arrangement continued till the time of Jo- 
sephus (. Antiq . vii. 14. 7). At the close of 
Davids life, Abiathar sided with Adonijah in his 
effort to gain the throne ; but Zadok adhered to 
Solomon (1 Kings i. 7, 8), and anointed him 
king (ver. 39). Accordingly, when Solomon be- 
came established in the government, he deposed 
Abiathar (ii. 26), and put Zadok in his place ; 
who appears to have been anointed to the office 
(1 Chron. xxix. 22), owing to the interruption 
already alluded to, which had taken place in the 
proper succession of the high-priesthood. Frequent 
references to the priests occur in the Psalms 
written upon the dedication of the temple (b.c. 
1 004) (see Ps. cxxxv. 1, 1 9, &c.). The priests were 
now installed in their offices (2 Chron. viii. 14, 15). 
At the revolt of the ten tribes from Rehoboam 
(b.c. 975), all the priests repaired to him to Jeru- 
salem (2 Chron. xi. 13), and there continued 
their services in the legal manner (xiii. 11). On 
the other hand, Jeroboam, now become king of 
Israel, deposed them from their office in his domi- 
nions, and consecrated priests of his own idol- 
atrous worship (xi. 15), persons of the lowest 
chiss, not of the sons of Levi (1 Kings xi i. 31) ; 
‘ whosoever would he consecrated 16111’ (xiii. 33), 


provided that the candidate could only bring a 
young bullock and seven rams for the purpose 
(2 Chron. xiii. 9). It was during this depression 
of the true religion and worship that Jehoshaphat, 
king of Judah, made the celebrated attempt to 
restore and confirm it in his own dominions, re- 
corded in 2 Chron. xvii. 7-9. For this purpose he 
sent priests and Levites, who ‘ took with them the 
book of the law,’ under the convoy of certain 
princes, to teach its contents throughout all the 
cities of Judah. This, which seems the nearest 
approach of any on record to teach the people 
by the priests or Levites, really amounts to no 
more than the declaring the obligations of the law 
by the appointed expositors of its requirements 
(comp. Deut. xvi. 18; xvii. 9-13; xxiv. 8; 
xxxiii. 10 ; Ezek. xliv. 23, 24 ; Hagg. ii. 11-13 ; 
Hosea iv. 6; Micah iii. 11; Mai. ii. 6-9; and 
even Neh. viii. 7-9). It may be collected from 
this incident, that the Scriptures were not then in 
common circulation (for the deputation ‘ took the 
book of the law with them’), and that there was 
then no religious instruction in synagogues (Cam- 
pegius Vitringa, Synag. Vet . pt. ii. lib. i. c. 9). 
Although the priests, by the ceremonies they per- 
formed, no doubt incidentally revived religious 
principles in the minds of the people, yet they 
were never public teachers of religion in the cus- 
tomary sense of the words. Those of the prophets 
who collected assemblies on the sabbaths and new 
moons, approached the nearest of any to religious 
teachers under the Gospel (comp. Ezek. xxxiii. 30, 
31; Jahn, Biblisches ArchdoL §371, 372). Je- 
hoshaphat shortly afterwards (b.c. 897) established 
a permanent court at Jerusalem, composed of 
priests and Levites, and of the chief of the Fathers 
of Israel, for the decision of all causes, with the 
high-priest presiding over them in regard to eccle- 
siastical concerns (2 Chron. xix. 8-11). About 
120 years after, Jehu destroyed all the priests of 
Baal, and extirpated his worship from Israel 
(2 Kings x. 15-29). The account of this inci- 
dent affords additional illustration of the general 
resemblance observable between idolatrous worship 
and that of the true God, viz., ‘ prophets of Baal,’ 
‘ priests,’ ‘ servants ’ who waited on the latter in 
the capacity of Levites, ‘ a solemn assembly,’ ‘ a 
temple’ for the god, ‘sacrifices,’ ‘burnt- offerings,’ 
‘ vestments for the priests.’ About b.c. 884 the 
high-priest Jehoiada recovers the throne of Judah 
for its youthful heir Joash ; and, after a long life 
of influence and usefulness, dies, aged 130 years, 
and is buried in the royal sepulchre at Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xi. 12; 2 Chron. xxiii. ; xxiv. 15, 16). 
During this reign the priests were empowered, 
under royal authority, to raise money for the 
repair of the temple, but at last forfeited this 
commission by their negligent discharge of it 
(2 Kings xii. 4-12). At the public humiliation 
for the famine, ordered by the prophet Joel (b.c. 
787), a form of prayer is delivered for the use of 
the priests (ii. 17 ; comp. Hosea xiv. 2). 

Some time between b.c. 787 and 765, the attempt 
of Uzziah, king of Judah, to burn incense in the 
temple, calls forth the resistance of the high-priest 
Azariah and eighty of the priests, and ends with 
the king becoming leprous for life (2 Chron. xxvi. 
16, 21). The ignorance and depravity of the idol- 
atrous priests of Israel at this period are vividly 
described (Hosea iv. 6-8 ; vi. 9). These priests 
are called DHftD (2 Kings xxiii. 5 ; Hosea x. 5 ; 
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Zepli. i, 4), from the Syr. J the idolatrous 

priests of Palestine being, as might be expected, 
derived from Syria. The abandoned character of 
the priests of Judah nearly at the same period is 
described, Is. xxviii. 7, 8 ; Micah iii. 11. In the 
reign of Ahaz, king of Judah (b.c. 739), a flagrant 
violation of divine commands is permitted by 
Urijali the high-priest, by the introduction into the 
temple of an altar similar to one which the king 
had seen at Damascus (2 Kings xvi. 10-16 ; comp. 
Exod. xxv ii. 1, 2). The prophecy of Hosea, ad- 
dressed to the priests (v. 1, &c.), is referred to this 
period. Better things marked the reign of Haze- 
ls iah, who reinstated the priests in their office 
(2 Chron. xxix. 4); they restore the Passover 
(xxx.), and are reinstated in their revenues (xxxi. 
4-10), are also properly provided for in their own 
cities (ver. 15), and have the care of their gene- 
alogies restored (ver. 16-21), b.c. 726. During the 
captivity of the ten tribes , at least one priest was 
sent back from Assyria to teach the Assyrian 
colonists in Samaria 4 the manner of the God of 
the land’ (2 Kings xvii. 27); but the colonists 
themselves also appointed priests for this purpose 
(ver. 32). Josiah, king of Judah, degrades idol- 
atry by burning the bones of its priests upon their 
altars (2 Chron. xxxiv. 5), expels some of the 
survivors (2 Kings xxiii. 8), yet affords some of 
them an allowance (ver. 9), but puts others to 
death (ver. 20). Jeremiah, a sacerdotal prophet, 
flourishes b.c. 630 ; he is informed that his commis- 
sion was partly directed against the priests of 
Judah (i. 18), whose degeneracy is adverted to 
(ii. 8), and even idolatry (ver. 26, 27). In his 
time the office of second priest, or sagan , as he is 
called by the Jews in later times, is referred to 
(Jer. Iii. 24 ; 2 Kings xxv. 18). This was a sort 
of deputy, or vice high-priest , whose duty it was 
to officiate for his superior in case of sudden ill- 
ness, &c. Many references to the depravity of 
the priests mark this period (2 Chron. xxxvi. 14 ; 
vi. 13 ; Ezek. xxii. 26), in which they were 
joined by the prophets (Jer. v. 31 ; viii. 10 ; 
xxvi. 8; Lam. iv. 13). Jeremiah records the 
attempt of a false prophet, Shemaiah, the Nehe- 
lam ite, to induce Zephaniah y the second priest , 
to assume the office of high-priest at Jerusalem 
during the captivity of Judah (b.c. 597). He pre- 
dicts the restoration of the sacerdotal office 
(xxxiii. 18, 21). About this time Seraiah, the 
high-priest, and his sagan Zephaniali, were carried 
to Babylon, and put to death (2 Kings xxv, 
18, 20). Jeremiah describes the miseries of the 
priests at this period (Lam. i. 4, 19). At the decree 
of Cyrus to rebuild Jerusalem (b.c. 536), some 
of the priests in exile at Babylon, with the Fathers 
and Leviles, avail themselves of the royal permis- 
sion to return (Ezra i. 5). These belonged to 
four of the courses which retained the names of 
their original heads (comp. ii. 36-39 ; l Chron. 
xxiv. 7, 18, 14; 1 Chron. ix. 12), amounting in 
all to 4289 priests, besides others who could not 
produce their genealogy, and whom 4 the governor’ 
would not allow to eat the priests’ portion till 
their claim should be verified by a priest with 
Urirri and Tlnunmim (ver. 61-64). These were 
followed by a second company (vii. 7). The 
proportion of the priests who returned seems large 
in comparison with the number of the people wiio 
returned, and who scarcely amounted to 50,000. 


Some of the Fathers who returned presented a hun- 
dred priests’ garments (Ezra ii. 69). The priests 
were restored to their cities (ver. 70) ; the service was 
restored (iii. 3-5) ; and, under Joshua, the son of 
Josedech, the temple was rebuilt (Hagg. i. 1) and 
dedicated (b.c. 519). The priests who had married 
strange wives were compelled to separate from 
them (Ezra x. 18-22). Ezra the scribe publicly 
reads the law (Neh. viii. 4), and the priests trans- 
late the passages read into the Aramaean dialect 
(ver. 7). They revive the Feast of Tabernacles 
(ver. 13-18), and the chief of them sign the 
covenant of the Lord as representatives of the rest 
(ix. 38, &c.). At the distribution of the inha- 
bitants, 1760 priests remained at Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. ix. 13). In Neh. xii. 10, 11, an ac- 
count is given of the succession of the high-priests 
from the return of the captivity to Jaddua, or 
Jaddus, who held an interview with Alexander 
the Great. Thus, as Grorius observes, 4 the 
Scripture history ends where the very light of 
times, viz., the affairs of Alexander, begin, 
from which time profane history becomes clear.’ 
Then follows a list of all those chief of the 
priests who officiated in the lifetime of Jehoia- 
ldm, son of Joshua, either as assistants or suc- 
cessors of their fathers (ver. 12). Again, however, 
the negligence and wickedness of the restored 
priests are complained of by Malachi (i. 6-13). 
A heavy threatening is denounced against them 
(ii. 1-9). The fault of Eliashib, the high-priest, in 
the misappropriation of a sacred storehouse to the 
use of one of his relations (Neh. xiii. 4-10), and 
whose family was much corrupted (ver. 28, 29), 
closes the information furnished by the canonical 
books of the Old Testament. The high-priesthood 
and government of Judaea continued in the lineage 
of Eleazar, son of Aaron (subject, however, to the 
Persians), in the family of Josedech, by which it 
was transmitted down to Onias III. He was 
supplanted by Jason, his brother, as Jason was by 
his brother Menelaus ; at whose death Alcimus, 
of a different family, was put into the office by 
the king of Syria. In the year b.c. 152, Alexan- 
der, king of Syria, bestowed it upon the heroic 
general Jonathan (1 Macc. x. 18-20), who be- 
longed to the class Jehoiarib (ii. 1), and in 
whose family it became settled, and continued for 
several descents till the time of Herod, who took 
the liberty to change the incumbents of the office 
at his pleasure, — a liberty which the Romans ex- 
ercised without restraint, so that at last the office 
was often little more than annual. At the entrance 
of the Christian history, we are met with the 
priest Zacharias, the father of the Baptist, of the 
course of Abia,and married to a daughter of Aaron 
(Luke i. 5). 4 The chief priests,’ mentioned in 

Matt. ii. 4, and elsewhere, so frequently, included, 
beside the high-priest properly so called and then 
in office, all that had already held it, who, for the 
reason just mentioned, were numerous, and the 
chiefs of the twenty-four courses, who also enjoyed 
this title. The acting high-priest also usually 
had for his coadjutor some influential senior who 
had previously filled the station. Hence the asso- 
ciation of Annas and Caiaphas (Luke iii. 2). 
Josephus speaks of many contemporary high- 
priests ( Vita, §3S) ; and alludes to the influence 
they possessed (Do Bell. Jud. iv. 3, 6, 7, 9) ; and 
as even wearing the archieratical robe (10). By 
virtue of his office, the high-priest Caiaphas is 
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said to have prophesied (John xi. 51). He ap- 
pears as chairman of the Sanhedrim at our Lord's 
trial (Matt. xxvi. 57). The chief priests appear 
as assessors in the court (ver. 59). The common 
priests still retain the exercise of their ancient 
functions, in judging of the leprosy, &c. (Mark i. 
44). Christians are figuratively called priests 
(Rev. i. 6 ; xx. 6). The student will observe the 
important distinction, that the term tepevs is 
never applied to the pastor of the Christian 
church ; with which term the idea of a sacrifice 
was always connected in ancient times. Thus 
Hesychius, * lepevei , a<pd£ei. Tepeus, 6 did Qvcri&v 
pcu'Tevojuei'os. We submit the following inferences 
from the foregoing particulars to the judgment of 
the reader. The patriarchal form of the priest- 
hood was of divine origin, and the purest. This 
was carried at the dispersion of the nations into 
every part of the globe, and became everywhere 
corrupted in some degree, and ultimately even 
among the ancient Canaanites. Hence the un- 
questionable resemblances to it traceable in the 
religions of all nations. The legation of Moses 
was directed to the revival of all the important 
truths comprised in the early revelations, and 
which were shrouded under the system of Egypt. 
Hence it was proper that he should become 
‘ learned in all the wisdom ’ of that country. In 
the accomplishment of this mission, Moses re- 
tained also such innocent adaptations to the old 
system as were required by the fixed associations 
of the people whom he was destined to deliver. 
Among these adaptations we incline to consider 
the peculiar office of the high-priest, of which we 
find no rudiments in the patriarchal church. Nor 
does the use and illustration made of that office 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews disturb our view, 
because the same writer finds more points of re- 
semblance between the performances of Christ 
and the priesthood of the patriarchal Melchizedek 
than between the office of Aaron and that of 
Christ (ch. vii. ; see Jer. vii. 21-23). The resem- 
blances between the religious customs of the 
ancient Egyptians and those of the Jews are 
numerous, decided, peculiar, and most important. 
Besides those laid before the reader in this article, 
we refer him to the articles Ark, Cherubim, &c., 
but especially to Kitto’s Pictorial History of 
Palestine , London, 1844, which contains all the 
most valuable illustrations of this nature derived 
from the best and most modern works on Egypt. 
To this work the reader is indebted for the valu- 
able cuts which have been now submitted to his 
consideration. For the similarity in the religion 
of ancient Greece, see Potter’s Archceologia , vol. 
i. p. 202, Lond. 1775 ; of ancient Rome, Adam’s 
Antiquities , p. 293, § ministri sacrorum , Edin. 
1791. For particular topics, Kiesling, De Le- 
yibus Mos . circa Sacerd . Vitio Corporis labo - 
rantes ; T. C. Kail, De Morbis Sacerdot. V. T. 
ex ministcrii eor . conditione oriundis, Hafn. 
1745 ; Jablonskii Pantheon , proleg . § 29, 41, 43 ; 
Munch, De Matrimonio Sacerd . V. T. cum filiab. 
Sacer . Norimb. 1747 ; Krumbholz, Sacer. Heb. 
ebendas . For the theology of the subject, Dr. J. 
P. Smith’s Discourses on the Sacrifice\and Priest - 
hood of Christ , London, 1842; Wilson on the 
same subject. — J. F. D. 

PRIMOGENITURE (IVVD3 ; Sept, ripco- 
ToroKia , Gen. xxv. 31, 31; xxvii. 36; Deut. 


xxi. 17; 1 Chron. v. 1) [see Birthright], 
It occurs in the New Testament only in Heb. 
xii. 16. IT pcot6tokos 9 always rendered ‘ first- 
born’ in the English version, is found in the Sept, 
in Gen. iv. 4, Deut. xxi. 17, and several other 
passages of the Old Testament, as the representa- 
tive of the Hebrew signifying ‘one who 

openeth the womb,’ whether an only child, or 
whether other children follow. ‘ Primogenitus 
est, non post quern alii, sed ante quern nullus 
alius genitus’ (Parens). UpcordroKos is found 
nine times in the New Testament — viz. Matt. i. 
25 (if the passage be genuine, and not introduced 
from the parallel passage in Luke) ; Luke ii. 7 ; 
Rom. viii. 29 ; Col. i. 15, 18 ; Heb. i. 6 ; xi. 28 ; 
xii. 23; Rev. i. 5. Except in the Gospels, and 
Heb. xi. 28, the word always bears a metaphor- 
ical sense in the New Testament, being generally 
synonymous with heir or lord , and having, in 
Heb. i. 6, an especial reference to our Lord's 
Messianic dignity. In Heb. xii. 23, ‘the assem- 
bly of the? first- born,’ it seems to be synonymous 
with ‘ elect,’ or ‘ dearly beloved,’ in which sense 
it is also used on one occasion in the Old Testa- 
ment (Jer. xxxi. 9). In the fourth century, 
Helvidius, among the Latins, and Eunomius 
among the Greeks, wished to attach a significa- 
tion to npoororoKos in Matt. i. and Luke ii., 
different from the Old Testament usage, main- 
taining, in order to support their novel hypo- 
thesis — (viz. that Joseph and Mary had children 
after the birth of our Lord) — [Jude], that the 
word 7rpcoT 6 tokoS) by reason of its etymology, 
could not be applied to an only child . Jerome 
replied to the former by appealing to the usage of 
the word in the Old Testament ( adv . Helvid. in 
Matt . i. 9). The assertion of Eunomius was 
equally refuted by the Greek fathers, Basil (Horn. 
in Nat .), Theophylact (in Luc . ii.), and Damas- 
cenus (De fid . Orthod . 1. iv.). In reference to 
this controversy, Drusius (Ad diffciliora loca 
Num . cap. 6) observes : ‘ Sic sane Christus vocatur 
UpcoriroKos, licet mater ejus nullos alios postea 
liberos habuerit. Notet hoc juventus propter 
Helvidium, qui ex ea voce inferebat Mariam ex 
Josepho post Christum natum plures filios sus- 
cepisse.’ ‘Those entitled to the prerogative’ 
[viz. of birthright], observes Campbell (On the 
Gospels' ), ‘ were invariably denominated the first- 
born, whether the parents had issue afterwards or 
not.’ Eunomius further maintains, from Col. i. 15, 
that our Lord was ‘a creature;’ but his argu- 
ments were replied to by Basil and Theophylact. 
Some of the Fathers referred this passage to 
Christ's pre-existence, others to his baptism. In 
Isa. xiv. 30, the ‘ first-born of the poor ’ signifies 
the poorest of all ; and in Job xviii. 13, the ‘ first- 
born of death’ means the most terrible of deaths. 
See Suicer’s Thesaurus ; Leigh’s Critica Sacra ; 
Wahl's Claris Philolog. ; Rose’s edition of 
Parkhurst's Lexicon ; and Cruden’s Concordance . 

W. W. 

PRISCA. [Priscilla.] 

PRISCILLA (UplaKiWa), or Prisca (iTpicr- 
/ca), wife of Aquila, and probably, like Phoebe, a 
deaconess. She shared the travels, labours, and 
dangers of her husband, and is always named 
along with him (Rom. xvi. 3 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; 2 
Tim. iv. 19) [Aquila]. 

PRISON. [Punishment.] 

PRIZE. [Games] 
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PROCHORUS (n pdxopos), one of the seven 
first deacons of the Christian church (Acts vi. 5). 
Nothing is known of him. 

PROCONSUL, a Roman officer appointed to 
the government of a province with consular au- 
thority. He was chosen out of the body of the 
6enate ; and it was customary, when any one’s 
consulate expired, to send him as a proconsul into 
some province. He enjoyed the same honour with 
the consuls, but was allowed only six lictors with 
the fasces before him. 

The proconsuls decided cases of equity and 
justice, either privately in their palaces, where 
they received petitions, heard complaints, and 
granted writs under their seals ; or publicly in 
the common hall, with the formalities generally 
observed in the courts at Rome. These duties 
were, however, more frequently delegated to their 
assessors, or other judges of their own appointment. 
As the proconsuls had also the direction of justice, 
of war, and of the revenues, these departments 
were administered by their lieutenants, or legati , 
who were usually nominated by the senate. The 
office of the proconsuls lasted generally for one 
year only, and the expense of their journeys to 
and from their provinces was defrayed by the 
public. After the partition of the provinces be- 
tween Augustus and the people, those who pre- 
sided over the provinces of the latter were espe- 
cially designated proconsuls, for whom it appears 
to have been customary to decree temples (Suet. 
Aug Livy (viii. and xxvi.) mentions two other 
classes of proconsuls : those who, being consuls, 
bad their office continued beyond the time ap- 
pointed by law; and those who, being previously 
in a private station, were invested with this honour, 
either for the government of provinces, or to com- 
biand in war. Some were created proconsuls by 
the senate without being appointed to any province, 
merely to command in the army, and to take 
charge of the military discipline ; others were 
allowed to enter upon their proconsular office 
before being admitted to the consulship, but 
having that honour in reserve. 

When the Apostle Paul was at Corinth, he was 
brought before Gallio, the proconsul of Acliaia, 
one of the provinces of Greece, of which Corinth 
was the chief city, and arraigned by the Jews as 
one who 4 persuadeth men to worship God contrary 
to the law’ (Acts xviii 13); but Gallio refused 
to act as a judge of such matters, and 4 drave them 
from the judgment-seat ’ (ver. 16). — G. M. B. 

PROGNOSTICATORS. The phrase ‘monthly 
prognosticators ’ occurs in the Authorized Version 
of Isa. xlvii. 13, where the prophet is enumerating 
the astrological superstitions of the Chaldaoans. 
In the later Hebrew, Hfri denotes a 4 seer,’ or 
4 prophet ;’ and to express the sense in which 
it is employed in this text, a better word than 
prognosticator could not well be chosen. The 
original, D'33133 Dnn, might perhaps be more 
exactly rendered, as by Dr. Henderson, 6 prognos- 
ticators at the new moons. 1 It is known that the 
Chaldinan astrologers professed to divine future 
events by the positions, aspects, anil appearances 
of the stars, which they regarded as having great 
influence on the affairs of men and kingdoms ; 
and it would seem, from the present text, that 
they put forth accounts of the events which might 
be expected to occur from month to month, like 

von. ii. 


onr old almanac-makers. Some carry the analogy 
further, and suppose that they also gave monthly 
tables of the weather ; but such prognostications 
are ordy cared for in climates where the weather is 
uncertain and variable ; while in Chaldsea, where 
(a3 we know from actual experience) the seasons 
are remarkably regular in their duration and 
recurrence, and where variations of the usual 
course of the weather are all but unknown, no 
prognosticator would gain much honour by fore- 
telling what every peasant knows. 

PROPHECY. The principal considerations 
involved in this important subject may be ar- 
ranged under the following heads : — 

I. The nature of Prophecy , and its 'position 
in the economy of the Old Testament. — The 
view commonly taken of the prophets is, that they 
were mere predictors of future events ; but this 
view is one-sided and too narrow, though, on the 
other hand, we must beware of expanding too 
much the acceptation of the term prophet. Not 
to mention those who, like Hendewerk, in the 
introduction to his Commentary on the Prophet 
Isaiah , identify the notion of a prophet with that 
of an honest and pious man, the conception of 
those is likewise too wide who place the essential 
feature of a prophet in his divine inspiration. 
That this does not meet the whole subject, appears 
from Num. xii. 6, sq., where Moses, who enjoyed 
divine inspiration in its highest grade, is repre- 
sented as differing from those called prophets in 
a stricter sense, and as standing in contrast with 
them. Divine inspiration is only the general 
basis of the prophetic office, to which two more 
elements must be added : — 

1. Inspiration was imparted to the prophets in 
a peculiar form . This appears decisively from 
the passage in Numbers above cited, which states 
it as characteristic of the prophet, that he obtained 
divine inspiration in visions and dreams , conse- 
quently in a state extraordinary and distinguished 
from the general one. This mode was different 
from that in which inspirations were conveyed to 
Moses and the apostles. The same thing is shown 
by the names usually given to the prophets, viz., 
C’fcO and Dnn, seers , and from this that all pro- 
phecies which have come down to us have a poeti- 
cal character, winch points to an intimate affinity 
between prophecy and poetry ; a subject further 
illustrated by Steinberk, in his work, l)er Dichtcr 
cm Sehcr , Leipzig, 1836 ; though the materials 
which he gives are not sufficiently digested. The 
prophetical style differs from that of hooks pro- 
perly called poetical, whose sublimity it all but 
outvies, only in being less restrained by those ex- 
ternal forms which distinguish poetical language 
from prose, and in introducing more frequently 
than prose does plays upon words and thoughts. 
This peculiarity may be explained by the practi- 
cal tendency of prophetical addresses, which 
avoid all that is unintelligible, and studiously 
introduce what is best calculated for the moment 
to strike the hearers. The same appears from 
many other circumstances, e. g. the union of 
! music with prophesying, the demeanour of Saul 
when among the prophets ( 1 Sam. x. 5), Balaam’s 
description of himself (Num. xxiv. 3) as a 
man whose eyes were opened, who saw the vision 
of the Almighty, and heard the words of God, 
the established phraseology to denote the inspiring 
impulse, viz., 4 the hand of the Lord was strong 
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upon him ’ (Ezek. iii. 14, comp. Isa. viii. 11. ; 2 
Kings iii. 15), &c. All these facts prove that 
there essentially belonged to prophecy a state of 
mind worked up — a state of being beside one’s 
self — an ecstatic transport, in which ideas were 
immediately imparted from Heaven. Acute re- 
marks on the subject will be found in the works 
of Novalis (vol. ii. p. 472, sq.), from which we 
give the following passage : 11 It is a most ar- 
bitrary prejudice to suppose that to man is denied 
the power of going out of himself, of being endued 
with a consciousness beyond the sphere of sense : 
he may at any moment place himself beyond the 
reach of sense (ein iibersinnliches Wesen seyn ), 
else he would be a mere brute, not a rational free- 
man of the universe. There are, indeed, degrees 
in the aptitude for revelations ; one is more qua- 
lified for them than another, and certain disposi- 
tions are particularly capable of receiving such 
revelations ; besides, on account of the pressure of 
sensible objects on the mind, it is in this state 
difficult to preserve self-possession. Neverthe- 
less there are such states of mind, in which its 
powers are strengthened, and, so to speak, armed. 5 
The state of ecstacy, though ranking high above 
the ordinary sensual existence, is still not the 
highest, as appears from Num. xii., and the ex- 
ample of Christ, whom we never find in an ecsta- 
tical state. To the prophets, however, it was in- 
dispensable, on account of the frailty of them- 
selves and the people. The forcible working upon 
them by the Spirit of God would not have been 
required, if their general life had already been 
altogether holy, for which reason we also find 
ecstacy to manifest itself the stronger the more the 
general life was ungodly ; as, for instance, in 
Balaam, when the Spirit of God came upon him 
(Num. xxiv. 4, 16), and in Saul, who throws 
himself on the ground, tearing his clothes from 
his body. With a prophet whose spiritual at- 
tainments were those of an Isaiah, such results 
are not to be expected. As regards the people, 
their spiritual obtuseness must be considered as 
very great, to have rendered necessary such vehe- 
ment excitations as the addresses of the prophets 
caused. Thus it appears that prophecy has a 
predominant place in the Old Testament. Under 
the New Testament it could take only a subordi- 
nate place ; although even then it could not be 
dispensed with, and hence we find it in the apos- 
tolic age. It had to prepare the soil on which 
the peculiar gifts of the New Testament might 
flourish, and the lower the church’s state, the more 
it resembled that of the Old Testament, the greater 
the need of this. It had also to counteract the 
risk of barrenness and inefficiency to which the 
unexciting form of the New Testament system 
was exposed. To the church in the present day one 
could wish a copious supply of the prophetic gifts ! 

2. Generally speaking, every one was a prophet 
to whom God communicated his mind in this 
peculiar manner. Thus, e . g . Abraham is called 
a prophet (Gen. xx. 7), not, as is commonly 
thought, on account of general revelations granted 
him by God, but because such as he received were 
in the special form described ; as indeed in chap, 
xv. it is expressly stated that divine communica- 
tions were made to him in visions and dreams . 
The body of the patriarchs are in the same manner 
called prophets (Ps. cv. 15). When the Mosaic 
economy had been established, a new element 


was added ; the prophetic gift was after that 
time regularly connected with the prophetic office, 
so that the latter came to form part of the idea of 
a prophet. Thus Daniel’s work was not placed 
in the collection of prophetical books, because, 
though eminently endowed with prophetic gifts, 
he still had not filled the prophetic office. Speak- 
ing of office, we do not of course mean one con- 
ferred by men, but by God ; the mission to Israel, 
with which the certainty of a continued, not tem- 
porary, grant of the donum propheticum was con- 
nected. 

That the Lord would send such prophets was 
promised to the people by Moses, who by a special 
law (Deut. xviii. 1) secured them authority and 
safety. As his ordinary servants and teachers, 
God appointed the Priests : the characteristic 
mark which distinguished the prophets from them 
was inspiration ; and this explains the circum- 
stance that, in times of great moral and religious 
corruption, when the ordinary means no longer 
sufficed to reclaim the people, the number of pro- 
phets increased. The regular religious instruction 
of the people was no part of the business of the 
prophets ; their proper duty was only to rouse and 
excite. The contrary, viz., that part of the regular 
duty of the prophets was to instruct the people, is 
often argued from 2 Kings iv. 23, where it is said 
that the Shunamite on the sabbaths and days of 
new moon used to go to the prophet Elisha ; but 
this passage applies only to the kingdom of Israel, 
and admits of no inference with respect to the 
kingdom of Judah. As regards the latter, there 
is no proof that prophets held meetings for in- 
struction and edification on sacred days. Their 
position was here quite different from that of the 
prophets in the kingdom of Israel. The agency 
of the prophets in the kingdom of Judah was only 
of a subsidiary kind ; these extraordinary mes- 
sengers of the Lord only filled there the gaps left 
by the regular servants of God, the priests and 
the Levites ; the priesthood never became there 
utterly degenerate, and each lapse was followed 
by a revival of which the prophets were the vi- 
gorous agents ; the divine election always vindi- 
cated itself, and in the purity of the origin of 
the priesthood lay the certainty of its continued 
renewal. On the contrary, the priesthood in the 
kingdom of Israel had no divine sanction, no pro- 
mise ; it was corrupt in its very source : to reform 
itself would have been to dissolve itself ; the 
priests there were the mercenary servants of the 
king, and had a brand upon their own consciences. 
Hence in the kingdom of Israel the prophets were 
the regular ministers of God; with their office all 
stood or fell, and hence they were required to do 
many things besides what the original conception 
of the office of a prophet implied — a circumstance 
from the oversight of which many erroneous no- 
tions on the nature of prophecy have sprung. 
This led to another difference, to which we shall 
revert below, viz., that in the kingdom of Judah 
the prophetic office did not, as in Israel, possess a 
fixed organization and complete construction. 

In their labours, as respected their own times, 
the prophets were strictly bound to the Mosaic 
law, and not allowed to add to it or to 
diminish ought from it; what was said in this 
respect to the whole people (Deut. iv. 2; xiii. 1) 
applied also to them. We find, therefore, pro- 
phecy always takes its ground on the Mosaic 
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law, to which it refers, from which it derives its 
sanction, and with which it is fully impressed and 
saturated. There is no chapter in the prophets in 
which there are not several references to the law. 
The business of the prophets was to explain it, to 
lay it to the hearts of the people, and to preserve 
vital its spirit. It was, indeed, also their duty to 
point to future reforms, when the ever-living spirit 
of the law would break its hitherto imperfect form, 
and make for itself another : thus Jeremiah (iii. 
16) foretells days when the ark of the covenant 
shall be no more, and (ch. xxxi. 31) days when a 
new covenant will be made with the house of 
Israel and with the house of Judah. But for 
their own times they never once dreamt of alter- 
ing any, even the minutest and least essential pre- 
cept, even as to its form ; how much less as to its 
spirit, which even the Lord himself declares 
(Matt. v. 18) to be immutable and eternal. The 
passages which some interpreters have alleged as 
opposed to sacrifices as instituted by the Mosaic 
law, have been misunderstood ; they do not de- 
nounce sacrifices generally, but only those of the 
Canaanites, with whom sacrifice was not even a 
form of true worship, but opposed to the genuine 
arid spiritual service of God. 

As to prophecy in its circumscribed sense, or the 
foretelling of future events by the prophets, some 
expositors would explain all predictions of special 
events ; while others assert that no prediction con- 
tains anything but general promises or threaten- 
irigs, and that the prophets knew nothing of the 
particular manner in which their predictions might 
be realised. Both these classes deviate from the 
correct view of prophecy ; the former resort often 
to the most arbitrary interpretations, and the lat- 
ter are opposed by a mass of facts against which 
they are unable successfully to contend ; e. <7., 
when Ezekiel foretells (ch. xii. 12) that Zedekiah 
would try to break through the wails of the city 
and to escape, but that he would be seized, 
blinded, and taken to Babylon. The frailty of 
the people, under the Old Testament, required 
external evidence of the real connection of the 
prophets with God, and the predictions of parti- 
cular forthcoming events were to them (T 7 ifj.€?a> 
signs. These were the more indispensable to them, 
because the ancients generally, and the Orientals 
in particular, showed the greatest tendency to- 
wards the exploration of futurity, which tended 
to foster superstition and forward idolatry. All 
other methods of knowing future events by necro- 
mancy, conjuration, passing through the fire, &c., 
having been strictly forbidden (Deut. xviii. 10, 
11), it might be expected that the deep-rooted 
craving for the knowledge of forthcoming events 
would be gratified in some other and nobler 
manner. The success of a prophet depended on 
the gift of special knowledge of futurity ; this it is 
true was granted comparatively to only few, but 
in the authority thus obtained all those shared 
who were likewise invested with the prophetic 
character. It was the seal impressed on true 
prophecy, as opposed to the false. From 1 Sam. 
ix. 6, it appears that, to inspire uncultivated 
minds with the sense of divine truths, the pro- 
phets stooped occasionally to disclose things of 
common life, using this as the means to reach a 
higher mark. On the same footing with definite 
predictions stand miracles and tokens, which pro- 
phets of the highest rank, as Elijah and Isaiah, 


volunteered or’granted. These also were requisite 
to confirm the feeble faith of the people ; but 
Ewald justly remarks, that with the true prophets 
they never appear as the chief point ; they only 
assist and accompany prophecy, but are not its 
object, not the truth itself, which supersedes them as 
soon as it gains sufficient strength and influence. 

Some interpreters, misunderstanding passages 
like Jer. xviii. 8 ; xxvi. 13, have asserted, with Dr. 
Koster (p. 226, sq.), that all prophecies were con- 
ditional ; and have even maintained that their 
revocability distinguished the true predictions 
( Weissagung ) from soothsaying ( Walirsagung ). 
But beyond all doubt, when the prophet denounces 
the divine judgments, he proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the people will not repent, an assumption 
which he knows from God to be true. Were the 
people to repent, the prediction would fail ; but 
because they will not, it is uttered absolutely . It 
does not follow, however, that the prophet’s warn- 
ings and exhortations are useless. These serve 
* for a witness against them ;’ and besides, amid 
the ruin of the mass, individuals might be saved. 
Viewing prophecies as conditional predictions 
nullifies them. The Mosaic criterion (Deut. 
xviii. 22), that he was a false prophet who pre- 
dicted ‘ things which followed not nor came to 
pass/ would then be of no value, since recourse 
might always be had to the excuse, that the case 
had been altered by the fulfilling of the condition. 
The fear of introducing fatalism, if the pro- 
phecies are not taken in a conditional sense, is 
unfounded ; for God's omniscience, his foreknow- 
ledge, does not establish fatalism, and from divine 
omniscience simply is the prescience of the pro- 
phets to be derived. The prophets feel themselves 
so closely united to God, that the words of Je- 
hovah are given as their own, and that to them 
is often ascribed what God does, as slaying and 
reviving (Hos. vi. 5), rooting out nations and re- 
storing them (Jer. i. 10; xviii. 7; Ezek. xxxii. 
1 8 ; xliii. 3) ; which proves their own consciousness 
to have been entirely absorbed into that of God. 

The sphere of action of the prophets was abso- 
lutely limiled to Israel, and there is only one case 
of a prophet going to the heathen to preach 
among them, that of Jonah sent to Nineveh. He 
goes, however, to Nineveh to shame the Hebrews 
by the reception which he meets with there, and 
acting upon his own nation was thus even in this 
case the prophet’s ultimate object. Many pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament concern, indeed, 
the events of foreign nations, but they are always 
uttered and written with reference to Israel, and 
the prophets thought not of publishing them 
among the heathens themselves. The conversion 
of the pagans to the worship of the true God was 
indeed a favourite idea of ihe prophets; but the 
Divine Spirit told them, that it was not to be 
effected by their exertions, as it was connected 
with extensive future changes, which they might 
not forestall. 

It needs hardly to be mentioned that before a 
man could be a prophet he must be converted. 
This clearly appears in the case of Isaiah, ‘ whose 
iniquity was taken away, and his sin purged/ 
previous to his entering on his mission to the 
people of the covenant. For a single momentary 
inspiration, however, the mere beginning of spiri- 
tual life sufficed, as instanced in Balaam and 
Saul. 
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The most usual appellation of a prophet is 
and Exod. iv. 1-17 is the classical passage 
as to the meaning of this word. There God says 
to Moses, 4 Aaron shall lie thy unto the 

people, and thou shalt be unto him instead of 
God.’ The sense is : Aaron shall speak what 
thou shalt communicate to him. This appella- 
tion implies, then, the prophet's relation to God : 
he speaks not of his own accord, but what the 
Spirit puts into bis mouth. This accords also 
with the etymology of the word, as 503 signifies 
in the Arabic prodaxit^ and next, protulit verba , 
nunciavit , mdicavit. Thus is an adjective 

of passive signification ; he who has been divinely 
inspired, who has received from God the revela- 
tions which he proclaims : it is of the form ^Dp, 

which cannot be proved ever to have an active 
signification ; and hence the common opinion that 
signifies originally a speaker , which has 
recently been again set up by Dr. Ewald (p. 6), 
cannot be maintained. While this name refers 
to divine inspiration, the others are derived from 
the particular form in which this was communi- 
cated to the prophets. These names are Hin and 
differing only in the former being more 
poetical and solemn. From 1 Sam. ix. 9, some 
expositors have inferred that the name ^33 sprang 
up after the age of Samuel, and that before this 
the name had been exclusively in use. But 
that this view is wrong has been proved in Hengs- 
tenberg's ‘Contributions towards an Introduction 
to the Old Testament ’ ( Beitrage zur Einleitung 
ins A. 71, vol. iii. p. 335). Other names, as 
4 man of God,’ &c., do not belong to the prophets 
as such, but only in so far as they are of the 
number of servants and instruments of God. 

II. Duration of the Prophetic office . — Al- 
though we meet with cases of prophesying as 
early as the age of the patriarchs, still the roots of 
prophetism among Israel are properly fixed in the 
Mosaic economy. Moses instilled into the con- 
gregation of Israel those truths which form the 
foundation of prophecy, and thus prepared the 
ground from which it could spring up. In the 
time of Moses himself we find prophesying 
growing out of those things which through him 
were conveyed to the minds of the people. 
The main business of Moses was not that of a 
prophet ; but sometimes he was in the state of 
prophetic elevation. In such a state originated 
his celebrated song (Deut. xxxii.), which Eich- 
horn justly calls the Magna Charta of prophecy ; 
and his blessings (Deut. xxxiii.). Miriam, the 
sister of Aaron, is called a prophetess (Exod. xv. 
20; comp. Num. xii. 2, 6), when she took a 
timbrel and sang to the Lord, who had over- 
thrown the enemy of the children of Israel. The 
seventy elders are expressly stated to have been 
impelled by the spirit of God to prophesy. In 
the age of the Judges, prophecy, though existing 
only in scattered instances, exerted a powerful 
influence. Those who would deny this, in spite 
of the plain evidence of history, do not consider 
that the influential operation of prophets, flourish- 
ing in later times, requires preparatory steps. 
4 Now only,’ says Ewald justly, 4 we are able to 
perceive how full of strength and life was the 
ground in which prophecy, to attain such an 
eminence, must have sprung up.’ The more con- 
spicuous prophetic agency begins with Samuel, 


and the prophets’ schools which lie founded. 
From this time to the Babylonian exile, there 
happened hardly any important event in which 
the prophets did not appear as performing the 
leading part. But although the influential ope- 
ration of the prophets begins with Samuel, none 
of the prophets up to the year b.c. 800 left any 
written prophecies. This was certainly not a 
mere accident. Only when the more important 
and extensive divine judgments approached, it be- 
came necessary, by their announcement, to arouse 
the impious from their slumber of listlessness, and 
to open to the faithful the stores of consolation and 
hope. Before this time, the living oral speech of 
the prophets was the most important thing ; but 
now, when the Lord revealed to them more exten- 
sive prospects, when their calling was not restricted 
to present events merely, but forthcoming mo- 
mentous changes were conveyed to their notice 
and consideration, their written words became 
equally important. About a hundred years after 
the return from the Babylonian exile, the pro- 
phetic profession ceased. The Jewish tradition 
uniformly states that Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi were the last prophets. In the first book 
of the Maccabees (cb. ix. 17) the discontinuance 
of the prophetic calling is considered as forming 
an important era in Jewish history; while at the 
same time an expectation of the renewal in future 
ages of prophetic gifts is avowed (iv. 46 ; xiv. 41). 
After the Babylonian exile the sacred writings were 
collected, which enabled every one to find the way 
of salvation ; but the immediate revelations to 
the people of Israel were to cease for awhile, in 
order to raise a stronger longing for the appear- 
ance of the Messiah, and to prepare for him a wel- 
come reception. For the same reason the ark of 
the covenant had been taken away from the people. 
The danger of a complete apostacy, which in 
earlier times might have been incurred by this 
withdrawal, was not now to be apprehended. The 
external worship of the Lord was so firmly esta- 
blished, that no extraordinary helps were wanted. 
Taking also into consideration the altered cha- 
racter of the people, we may add that the time 
after the exile was more fit to produce men learned 
in the law than prophets. Before this period, the 
faithful and the unbelieving were strongly opposed 
to each other, which excited the former to great 
exertions. These relaxed when the opposition 
ceased, and pious priests now took the place of 
prophets. The time after the exile is characterized 
by weakness and dependance ; the people looked 
up to the past as to a height which they could 
not gain ; the earlier writings obtained uncon- 
ditional authority, and the disposition for receiving 
prophetic gifts was lost. 

III. Manner of Life of the Prophets . — The 
prophets went about poorly and coarsely dressed 
(2 Kings i. 8), not as a mere piece of asceticism, 
but that their very apparel might teach what the 
people ought to do; it was a ‘sermo propheticns 
real is.’ Compare 1 Kings xxi. 27, where Ahab 
does penance in the manner figured by the pro- 
phet : 4 And it came to pass, when Ahab heard 
these words, that he rent his clothes, and put sack- 
cloth upon his flesh, and fasted/ Generally the 
prophets were not anxious of attracting notice by 
ostentatious display; nor did they seek worldly 
wealth, most of them living in poverty and 
even want (1 Kings xiv. 3 ; 2 Kings iv. 1, 
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38, 42 ; vi. 5). The decay of the congregation 
of God deeply chagrined them (comp. Micah vii. 
1, and many passages in Jeremiah). Insult, 
persecution, imprisonment, and death, were often 
the reward of their godly life. The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews says (ch. xi. 37) : 
‘ They were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: they wandered 
about in sheep-skins and goat-skins, being desti- 
tute, afllicted, tormented’ (comp. Christ’s speech, 
Matt, xxiii. 29, sq. ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 17, sq.). The 
condition of the prophets, in their temporal humi- 
liation, is vividly represented in the lives of Elijah 
and Elisha in the books of the Kings; and Jere- 
miah concludes the description of his sufferings in 
the 20th chapter, by cursing the day of his birth. 
Repudiated by the world in which they were 
aliens, they typified the life of Him whose ap- 
pearance they announced, and whose spirit dwelt 
in them. They figured him, however, not only 
in his lowness, but in his elevation. The Lord 
stood by them, gave evidence in their favour by 
fulfilling their predictions, frequently proved by 
miracles that they were his own messengers, or 
retaliated on their enemies the injury done them. 
The ptophets addressed the people of both king- 
doms : they were not confined to particular 
places, but prophesied where it was required. 
For this reason they were most numerous in 
capital towns, especially in Jerusalem, where 
they generally spoke in the temple. Sometimes 
their advice was asked, and then their prophecies 
take the form of answers to questions submitted 
to them (Isa. xxxvii., Ez. xx., Zech. vii.). Rut 
much more frequently they felt themselves in- 
wardly moved 1o address the people without their 
advice having been asked, and they were not 
afraid to stand forward in places where their ap- 
pearance, perhaps, produced indignation and 
terror. Whatever lay within or around the sphere of 
religion and morals, formed the object of their care. 
They strenuously opposed the worship of false gods 
(Isa. i. 10, sq.), as well as the finery of women 
(Isa. in. 16, sq.). Priests, princes, kings, all 
must hear them — must, however reluctantly, 
allow them to perform their calling as long as 
they spoke in the name of the true God, and as 
long as the result did not disprove their pretensions 
to he the servants of the invisible King of Israel. 
(Jer. xxxvii. 15-21). There were institutions for 
training prophets; the senior members instructed 
a number of pupils and directed them. These 
schools had been first established by Samuel (1 
Sam. x. 8; xix. 19); and at a later time there 
were such institutions in different places, as 
Bethel and Gilgal (2 Kings ii. 3; iv. 38; vi. 1). 
The pupils of the prophets lived in fellowship 
united, and were called ‘sons of the prophets;’ 
whilst the senior or experienced prophets were 
considered as their spiritual parents, and were 
styled fathers (comp. 2 Kings ii. 12; vi. 21). 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha, are mentioned as prin- 
cipals of such institutions. From them the Lord 
generally chose his instruments. Amos relates 
of himself (vii. 14, 15), as a thing uncommon, 
that he had been trained in no school of pro- 
phets, but was a herdsman, when the Lord took 
him to prophesy unto the people of Israel. At 
the same time, this example shows that the be- 
stowal of prophetic gifts was not limited to the 
schools of the prophets. Women also might come 


forward as prophetesses, as instanced in Miriam, 
Deborah, and Huldah, though such cases are of 
comparatively rare occurrence. We should also 
observe, that only as regards the kingdom of 
Israel we have express accounts of the continu- 
ance of the schools of prophets. What is re- 
corded of them is not directly applicable to the 
kingdom of Judah, especially since, as stated 
above, prophecy had in it an essentially different 
position. We cannot assume that the organiza- 
tion and regulations of the schools of the prophets 
in the kingdom of Judah should have been as 
settled and established as in the kingdom of 
Israel. In the latter, the schools of the prophets 
had a kind of monastic constitution : they were not 
institutions of general education, but missionary 
stations; which explains the circumstance that they 
were established exactly in places which were the 
chief seats of superstition. The spiritual fathers 
travelled about to visit the training schools ; the 
pupils had their common board and dwelling, 
and those who married and left, ceased not on 
that account to be connected with their col- 
leges, but remained members of them. The 
widow of such a pupil of the schools of prophets, 
who is mentioned in 2 Kings iv. 1, sq., considered 
Elisha as the person bound to care for her. The 
offerings which, by the Mosaic law, were to be 
given to the Levites, were by the pious of the 
kingdom of Israel brought to the schools of the 
prophets (2 Kings iv. 42). The prophets of the 
kingdom of Israel stood in a hostile position to 
the priests. These points of difference in the 
situation of the prophets of the two kingdoms 
must not be lost sight of ; and we further add, 
that prophecy in the kingdom of Israel was much 
more connected with extraordinary events than in 
the kingdom of Judah: the history of the latter 
offers no prophetical deeds equalling those of 
Elijah and Elisha. Prophecy in the kingdom 
of Israel not being grounded on a hierarchy 
venerable for its antiquity, consecrated by divine 
miracles, and constantly favoured with divine 
protection, it needed to he supported more power- 
fully, and to be legitimized more evidently. In 
conclusion, it may be observed, that the expression 
‘schools of the prophets’ is not exactly suited 
to their nature, as general instruction was not 
their object. The so-called prophets’ schools were 
associations of men endowed with the spirit of 
God, for the purpose of carrying on their work, 
the feeble powers of junior members being di- 
rected and strengthened by those of a higher class. 
To those who entered these unions the Divine 
Spirit had been already imparted, which was the 
imperative condition of their reception. 

IV. Symbolic Actions of the Prophets . — 
In the midst of the prophetic declarations sym- 
bolic actions are often mentioned, which the pro- 
phets had to perform. The opinions of interpreters 
on these are divided. Some assert that they 
always, at least generally, were really done; 
others assert, that they had existence only in the 
mind of the prophets, and formed part of their 
visions. The latter view, which was espoused 
by Calvin, is proved to be correct by a considerable 
number of such symbolic actions as are either 
impossible, or inconsistent with decorum. Tims 
Hosea relates (i. 2-11) of himself ‘ that the Lord 
had ordered him to take a wife of whoredoms, 
for the land had committed great whoredom, do 
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parting from the Lord ;’ and that he then had 
taken Gomer, by whom he had several children. 
That this is not to be taken as a real fact, is 
proved by Hengstenberg's ( Christologie , vol. iii.) ; 
where it is shown that the prophet intended only 
symbolically to depict the idolatrous disposition! of 
his nation. Another symbolic action of Jeremiah 
prefigures the people's destruction. He says 
(xiii. 1-10) lie had been by the Lord directed to 
get a linen girdle, to put it on his loins, to under- 
take a long tour to the Euphrates, and to hide 
the girdle there in a hole of the rock. He does 
so, returns, and after many days the Lord again 
orders him to take the girdle from the place 
where it was hidden, but ‘ the girdle was marred 
and good for nothing.’ In predicting the destruc- 
tion of Babylon and a general war (xxv. 12-38), 
he receives from the Lord a wine-cup, to cause a 
number of kings of various nations, among 
whom the sword would be sent, to drink from it 
till they should be overcome. He then goes with 
this cup to the kings of Egypt, Arabia, Persia, 
Media, and many other countries. When the 
prophet Ezekiel receives his commission and 
instructions to prophesy against the rebellious 
people of Israel, a roll of a book is presented to 
him, which he eats by the direction of the Lord 
(Ezek. ii. 9 ; iii. 2, 3). He is next ordered to lie 
before the city of Jerusalem on his left side three 
hundred and ninety days ; and when he had ac- 
complished them, on his right side forty days. He 
must not turn from one side to the other, and he is 
ordered to bake with dung of man the bread which 
he eats during this time (Ezek. iv. 4, 8, 12). Isaiah 
is ordered to walk naked and barefoot, for a sign 
upon Egypt and Ethiopia (Isa. xx. 2, 3). Many 
other passages of this kind might be adduced 
from the books of the prophets, which compel us 
to admit that they state internal, not external 
facts. This may also further be supported by 
other reasons. In the records of the prophets, 
their seeing the Lord, hearing him speak, and 
addressing him, are, no doubt, inward acts. 
Why, then, not likewise their symbolic representa- 
tions P The world in which the prophets moved 
was quite different from the ordinary one ; it was 
not the sensible, but the spiritual world. Vision 
and symbolic action are not opposed ; the 
former is the general class, comprehending the 
latter as a species. We must, however, not refer 
all symbolic actions to internal intuition ; at 
least, of a false prophet we have a sure example 
of an externally performed symbolic action (1 
Kings xxii. 11), and the false prophets always 
aped the true ones (comp. Jer. xix. 1, sq.). In- 
ward actions were sometimes, when it was pos- 
sible and proper, materialized by external per- 
formance; they are always at the bottom, and 
form the regular, natural explanation of the 
symbolic actions of the prophets. To attain the 
intended object, external performance was not 
always required ; the internal action was nar- 
rated, and committed to writing. It made a naked 
statement more intuitive and impressive, and by 
presenting the subject in a concentrated form, it 
was preferable to external performance, which 
could only take place when the sphere of internal 
action was circumscribed, and did not extend 
over long periods of time. 

V. Criteria by which True and False Pro- 
phets were distinguished. — As Moses had foretold, 


a host of false prophets arose in later times among 
the people, who promised prosperity without re- 
pentance, and preached the Gospel without the law. 
The writings of the prophets are full of complaints 
of the mischief done by these impostors. Jeremiah 
significantly calls them 6 prophets of the deceit 
of their own heart;’ i. e . men who followed the 
suggestions of their own fancy in prophesying 
(Jer. xxiii. 26 ; comp. ver. 16, and ch. xiv. 14). 
All their practices prove the great influence which 
true prophet ism had acquired among the people 
of Israel. But how were the people to distinguish 
true and false prophets ? In the law concerning 
prophets (Deut. xviii. 20 ; comp. xiii. 7-9), the 
following enactments are contained. 

1. The prophet icho speaks in the name of 
other Gods — i. e . professes to have his revelations 
from a God different from Jehovah — is to be con- 
sidered as false, and to be punished capitally ; 
and this even though his predictions should come 
to pass. 

2. The same punishment is to be inflicted on 
him who speaks in the name of the true God, 
but ivhose predictions are not accomplished. 

These enactments established a peculiar right 
of the prophets. He who prophesied in the name 
of the true God, was, even when he foretold cala- 
mity, entitled to be tolerated, until it happened 
that a prediction of his failed of accomplish- 
ment. He might then be imprisoned, but could 
not be put to death, as instanced in Jeremiah 
(xxvi. 8-16), who is apprehended and arraigned, 
but acquitted : 6 Then said the princes and the 
people unto the priests and the prophets, This 
man is not worthy to die, for he has spoken to 
us in the name of the Lord our God.’ Ahab is 
by false prophets encouraged to attack Ramoth- 
gilead, but Micaiah prophesied him no good ; on 
which the king becomes angry, and orders the pro- 
phet to be confined (1 Kings xxii. 1-27) : i Take 
Micaiah and put him in prison, and feed him with 
bread of affliction, and with water of affliction, 
until I come in peace.’ Micaiah answers (ver. 28), 
6 If thou return at all in peace, the Lord has not 
spoken by me.’ Until the safe leturn of the 
king, Micaiah is to remain in prison; after that, 
he shall be put to death. The prophet agrees to it, 
and the king goes up to Ramoth-gilead, but is 
slain in the battle. 

3. From the above two criteria of a true pro- 
phet, flows the third, that his addresses must be 
in strict accordance with the laio. Whoever de- 
parts from it cannot be a true prophet, for it 
is impossible that the Lord should contradict 
himself. 

4. In the above is also founded the fourth crite- 
rion, that a true prophet must not promise pro- 
sperity without repentance ; and that he is a 
false prophet, ‘of the deceit of his own heart,’ 
who does not reprove the sins of the people, and 
who does not inculcate on them the doctrines of 
divine justice and retribution. 

In addition to these negative criteria, there 
were positive ones to procure authority to true 
prophets. First of all, it must be assumed that 
the prophets themselves received, along with the 
divine revelations, assurance that these were really 
divine. Any true communion with the Holy 
Spirit affords the assurance of its divine nature ; 
and the prophets could, therefore, satisfy them- 
selves of their divine mission. There was nothing 
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to mislead and delude them in this respect, for 
temporal goods were not bestowed upon them with 
the gift of prophesying. Their own native dis- 
position was often much averse to this calling, 
and could be only conquered by the Lord forcibly 
impelling them, as appears from Jer. xx. 8, 9 : 

‘ Since I spake, the word of the Lord was made 
a reproach unto me, and a derision daily. Then 
I said, I will not make mention of him, nor speak 
any more in his name : but his word was in mine 
heart as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I 
was weary with forbearing, and I could not stay. 1 
Now, when theprophets themselves were convinced 
of their divine mission, they could in various ways 
prove it to others, whom they were called on to 
enlighten. 

(a.) To those who had any sense of truth, the 
Spirit of God gave evidence that the prophecies 
were divinely inspired. This testimonium spi - 
ritus sancti is the chief argument for the reality 
of a divine revelation, and he who is susceptible 
of it does not, indeed, disregard the other proofs 
suiting the wants of unimproved minds, but lays 
less stress on them. 

( b .) The prophets themselves utter their firm 
conviction that they act and speak by divine au- 
thority, not of their own accord ; (comp, the often 
recurring phrase HUT DSO, Jer. xxvi. 12, &c.) 
Their pious life bore testimony to their being 
worthy of a nearer communion with God, and 
defended them from the suspicion of intentional 
deception ; their sobriety of mind distinguished 
them from all fanatics, and defended them from 
the suspicion of self-delusion ; their fortitude in 
suffering for truth proved that they had their 
commission from no human authority. 

(c.) Part of the predictions of the prophets 
referred to proximate events, and their accom- 
plishment was divine evidence of their divine 
origin. Whoever had been once favoured with 
such a testimonial, his authority was established 
for his whole life, as instanced in Samuel . Of 
him it is said (1 Sam. iii. 1 9) : ‘ The Lord was with 
him, and let none of his words fall to the ground 
(i.c. fulfilled them); and all Israel knew (from this) 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet of the 
Lord. 5 Of the divine mission of Isaiah no doubt 
could he entertained after, for instance, his pro- 
phecies of the overthrow of Sennacherib before 
Jerusalem had been fulfilled. The credentials of 
the divine mission of Ezekiel were certified when 
his prediction was accomplished, that Zcdekiah 
should lie brought to Hahylon, but should not see 
it, for the king was made prisoner and blinded 
(K/ek. xii. 12, 13); they were further confirmed 
by the fulfilment of his prediction concerning the 
destruction of the city (Kzek. xxiv.). Jeremiah's 
claims were authenticated by the fulfilment of his 
prediction that Shulhim, the son of Josiah king 
of Judah, should die in his prison, and set* his 
native country no more (Jer. xxii. I 1, 12). 

( d .) Sometimes the divine mission of the pro- 
phets was also proved by miracles, hot this oc- 
curred only at niqiortaiit crises, when the exist- 
ence of the kingdom of Israel was in jeopardy, 
as in the age of Elijah and Elisha. Miracles 
are mentioned as criteria of true prophets (Dent, 
xiii. 2), still with this caution, that they should 
not he trusted alone, lint that the people should 
impure whether the negative criteria were extant. 

(e.) Those prophets whose divine commission 


had been sufficiently proved, bore testimony to the 
divine mission of others. It lias been observed above, 
that there was a certain gradation among the pro- 
phets ; the principals of the colleges of prophets 
procured authority to the ‘sons’ of prophets. 
Thus the deeds of Elijah and Elisha at the same 
time authenticated the hundreds of prophets 
whose superiors they were. Concerning the rela- 
tion of the true prophets to each other, the passage 
2 Kings ii. 9 is remarkable; Elisha says to 
Elijah, ‘ I pray thee, let a double portion of thy 
spirit be upon me.* Here Elisha, as the first-born 
of Elijali in a spiritual sense, and standing to him 
in the same relation as Joshua to Moses, asks for 
a double portion of his spiritual inheritance, 
alluding to the law concerning the hereditary right 
of the lawfully-begotten first-born son (Dent. xxi. 
17). This case supposes that other prophets also 
of the kingdom of Israel took portions of the ful- 
ness of the spirit of Elijah. It is plain, then, that 
only a few prophets stood in immediate commu- 
nion with God, while that of the remaining was 
formed by mediation. The latter were spiritually 
incorporated in the former, and on the ground of 
this relation, actions performed by Elisha, or 
through the instrumentality of one of his pupils, 
are at once ascribed to Elijah, c. g. the anointing 
of Ilazael to he king over Syria (1 Kings xix. 
15; comp. 2 Kings viii. 13); the anointing of 
Jelm to he king over Israel (1 Kings xix. 16, 
comp. 2 Kings ix. 1, sq.); the writing of the letter 
to Joram, & c. Thus in a certain sense it may he 
affirmed, that Elijah was in his time the only 
prophet of the kingdom of Israel. Similarly 
of Moses it is recorded, during his passage 
through the desert, that a portion of his spirit was 
conveyed to the seventy elders. The history of 
the Christian clmrch itself oilers analogies ; look, 
e. g. at the relatioirof the second class reformers 
to Luther and Calvin. 

VI. Promulgation of the Prophetic Declara- 
tions . — Usually the prophets promulgated their 
visions in public places before the congregated 
people. Still some portions of the prophetic hooks, 
as the entire second part of Isaiah and the descrip- 
tion of the new temple (Ezek. xl.-xlviii.), pro- 
bably were never communicated orally. In 
other cases the prophetic addresses first delivered 
orally were next, when committed to writing, re- 
vised and improved. Esjiecially the lxx)k* of the 
lesser prophet* consist, for the greater pait, not 
of separate predictions, independent of each other, 
hut form, us they now lire, u whole, that is, give 
the quintessence of the prophetic LiUmrs of their 
author*. In this case it i* certain that the authors 
themselves caused the collection to he made. Hut 
it is so likewise in some cases where their hook* 
really consist of single declaration*, and in others 
it is at least highly probable. Further part ieulars 
concerning the manner in which prophetic roll* 
were collected mid published, vie hate only re- 
*j>ectiiig Jeremiah, who, lieiug in prison, called 
Hurucli, ‘to write from hi* mouth his pi edict ion*, 
mill to read them in the cars of the people * (Jer. 
xxxviii. 1-14). There i» evidence to prove llmt 
the later prophet* sedulously read the writing* of 
the earlier, and that u prophetic canon evistinl !h»- 
fore the present was formed. Tin* prediction* of 
Jeremiah throughout rest on the writing* of ♦ urli<»r 
prophets, a* l\ti|N*r has established in Ins Jrnmias 
Ubrorum saervrum \t\(crjtres utguc x\tulcx y Her- 
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lin, 1837. Zechariah explicitly alludes to writ- 
ings of former prophets ; ‘ to the words which the 
Lord has spoken to earlier prophets, when Jeru- 
salem was inhabited and in prosperity 1 (Zecli. 
i. 4; vii. 7, 12). In all probability we have 
complete those predictions which were commit- 
ted to writing ; at least the proofs which Dr. 
Ewald gives (p. 43, sq.) for his opinion, of pro- 
phecies having been lost, do not stand trial. The 
words £ as the Lord hath said,' in Joel ii. 32, refer 
to the predictions of Joel himself. In Isa. ii. and 
Micah iv. nothing is introduced from a lost pro- 
phetic roll, but Isaiah borrows from Micah. 
Hosea alludes (ch. viii. 12), not to some unknown 
work, but to the Pentateuch. In Isa. xv. and xvi. 
the prophet repeats, not another’s prediction, but 
his own, previously delivered, to which he adds a 
supplement. Obadiah and Jeremiah do not avail 
themselves of the written address of a former pro- 
phet, but Jeremiah makes the prophecy of Oba- 
diah the groundwork of his own. The opinion 
that in Isa. lvi. 10 ; lvii. 1 1, there was inserted, un- 
altered, a long remnant of an older roll, is founded 
on erroneous views respecting the time of its com- 
position. The same holds good of Isa. xxiv., 
where Ewald would find remnants of several 
older rolls. The very circumstance, that in the 
prophets there nowhere occurs a tenable ground 
for maintaining that they referred to rolls lost 
and unknown to us, but that they often allude to 
writings which we know and possess, clearly 
proves that there is no reason for supposing, with 
Ewald, that a great number of prophetic compo- 
sitions has been lost, ‘ and that of a large tree, only 
a few blossoms have reached our time. 1 In conse- 
quence of the prophets being considered as organs 
of God, much care was bestowed on the preserva- 
tion of their publications. Ewald himself cannot 
refrain from observing (p. 56), 4 We have in Jer. 
xxvi. 1-19 a clear proof of the exact knowledge 
which the better classes of the people had of all 
that had, a hundred years before, happened to a 
prophet, of his words, misfortunes, and accidents. 1 

The collectors of the Canon arranged the pro- 
phets chronologically, but considered the whole 
of the twelve lesser prophets as one work, which 
they placed after Jeremiah and Ezekiel, inasmuch 
as the three last lesser prophets lived later than 
they. Daniel was placed in the Hagiographa, 
because he had not filled the prophetic office. 
The collection of the lesser prophets themselves 
was again chronologically disposed ; still Hosea 
is, on account of the extent of his work, allowed 
precedence before those lesser prophets, who, ge- 
nerally, were his contemporaries, and also before 
those who flourished at a somewhat earlier period. 

On the general subject of prophecy no com- 
prehensive or altogether satisfactory treatise has 
yet been produced. Some good remarks will be 
found in the essay of John Smith, On Prophecy 
( Select Discourses , disc. vi. p. 181, 8vo. ed. 
Loud. 1821), which was translated into Latin 
and reprinted at the end of Le Cl ere s Com- 
mentary on the Prophets , Amsterdam, 1731. 
It contains interesting passages on the nature of the 
predictions in the Old Testament, extracted from 
Jewish authors, of whom Maimonides is the most 
distinguished. Of less importance is the essay 
of Hermann Witsius, Be Prophetia et Projrhetis, 
in vol. i. of his Miscellan . Sacra , Utrecht, 1692, 
pp. 1-392 : he digresses too much and needlessly 


from the main question, and says little applicable 
to the point; but he still supplies some useful 
materials. The same remark also applies in sub- 
stance to Knibbe’s History of the Prophets. 
Some valuable remarks, but much more that is 
arbitrary and untenable, will be found in Cru- 
sius s Ilypomnemata ad Theologiam Prophet ., 3 
vols. Lips. 1761. In the Treatise on Prophecy , 
inserted by Jahn in his Introduction to the Old 
Testament , he endeavours to refute the views of 
the Rationalists, but does not sift the subject to the 
bottom. Kleuker’s work Be Nexu Proph. inter 
utrumque Focdus, possesses more of a genuine 
theological character. The leader of the Ration- 
alists is Eichhorn, in his Introduction to the Old 
Testament , and in his dissertation, Be Prophet . 
Poes . Hebr. Their views on this subject are 
most fully explained by Knobel, in his Pro - 
phetismus der Hebrceer vollstandig dargestellt , 
Breslau, 1837, 2 vols. : the work contains, however, 
little original research, and is valuable oidy as a 
compilation of what the Rationalists assert con- 
cerning prophecy. The work of Koster, Die Pro - 
pheten des A. und N. T ., Leipzig, 1838, bears a 
higher character : on many points he approaches 
to sounder views ; but he is inconsistent and waver- 
ing, and therefore cannot be said to have essen- 
tially advanced the knowledge of this subject. 
Of considerable eminence is the treatise by 
Ewald on prophecy, which precedes his work on 
the prophets, published in 1840 at Stuttgart. But 
to the important question, whether the prophets 
enjoyed supernatural assistance or not? an ex- 
plicit answer will here be sought for in vain. 
His view of the subject is in the main that of the 
Rationalists, though he endeavours to veil it : 
the Spirit of God influencing the prophets is in 
fact only their own mind worked up by circum- 
stances ; their enthusiasm and ecstacy are made 
to explain all. Finally, the work of Hoffmann, 
Weissagung und Erfullung im A. und N. T., 
Nordlingen, 1841, vol. i., is chargeable with spu- 
rious and affected originality : his views are often 
in their very details forced and strained ; and it 
is to be regretted that the subject has by this 
work gained less than from the author's talent 
might have been expected. 

English works on Prophecy, besides those of 
Smith and Knibbe above mentioned : — Sherlock, 
Discourses on the Use and Intent of Prophecy , 
8 vo. 1755 ; Hurd, Introd. to the Study of the 
Prophecies , &c. Svo. 1772; Apthorp, Discourses 
on Prophecy , 2 vols. Svo. 1786 ; Davison, Bis - 
courses on Prophecy , in which are considered its 
Structure , Use, and Inspiration* 8vo. 1821 ; 
Smith (J. Pye), Principles of Interpretation as 
applied to the Prophecies of Holy Scripture , 
8 vo. 1 829 ; Brooks, Elements of Prophetical 
Interpretation , 12mo. 1837 ; Horne, Introduc- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 534 ; iv. p. 140; Alexander, Con- 
nection of the Old and New Testaments , Lect. 
iv.-vii. pp. 168-382, Svo. 1841.— E. W. H. 

PROSELYTE (irpoariXirros), the name applied 
in the New Testament and the Septuagint to con- 
verts from heathenism to Judaism (irpoa^KirTos' oi 
ef iQvoov 7rpo(T€\7)Av66T€s Kal Kara robs Oeiovs 
7ro\tT€v6fJL€roi vipovs, Suidas, in voc .). In the Old 
Testament such persons are called DHJ, stranger's, 
advence , and settlers , incolce. For the 

reception and treatment of these, provision was 
made in the law of Moses (Exod. xii. 48 ; Lev. 
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xvii. 8; Num. xv. 15, &c.) ; and the whole 
Jewish state was considered as composed of the 
two classes, Jews, and strangers within their gates, 
or proselytes. In later years this distinction was 
observed even to the second generation ; a child 
of pure Jewish descent on both sides being desig- 
nated nn v p '22JJ, 'E £pa?os e| 'E Ppaiuv (Phil, 
iii. 5), whilst the son of a proselyte was denomi- 
nated 13"}2 ; and if both parents were proselytes 
he was styled by the Rabbins, 3232, a contrac- 
tion for mJ-pi 23“|2 (Pirke Avotk , cap. 5). 

It has been customary to make a distinction 
between two classes of Jewish proselytes, the one 
denominated proselytes of the gate, and the other 
proselytes of the covenant, or of righteousness. 
Under the former have been included those con- 
verts from heathenism who had so far renounced 
idolatry as to become worshippers of the one God, 
and to observe, generally, what have been called 
the seven Noachic precepts, viz., against idolatry, 
profanity, incest, murder, dishonesty, eating blood, 
or things strangled, and allowing a murderer to 
live, but had not formally enrolled themselves in 
the Jewish state. The latter is composed of those 
who had submitted to circumcision, and in all 
respects become converts to Judaism. The accu- 
racy of this distinction, however, has been called 
in question by several, especially by Lardner, 
whose arguments appear decisive of the question 
( Works , vol. vi. pp. 522-533 ; vol.xi. pp. 313-324, 
8vo. edit. 1788). That there were, in later times 
especially, many among the Jews who had re- 
nounced the grosser parts of heathenism without 
having come over entirely to Judaism, is beyond 
all doubt; but that these were ever counted pro - 
selytes admits of question. Certain it is that 
the proselytes mentioned in the New Testament 
were all persons who had received circumcision, 
and entered the pale of the Jewish community ; 
they were persons who, according to the phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament, had become Jews 
(DHrPflD, Esth. viii. 17 ; Lardner, loc . cit.'). 
It is probable that the distinction above men- 
tioned was introduced by the later Rabbins for 
the sake of including among the conquests of 
their religion those who, though indebted probably 
to the Jewish Scriptures for their improved faith, 
were yet not inclined to submit to the ritual of 
Judaism, or to become incorporated with the 
Jewish nation. That this, however, was not the 
ancient view is clearly apparent from a passage 
in the Babylonian Gemara, quoted by Lightfoot 
(Ilor. Heb . et Talm. in Matt . iii. 6), where it is 
said expressly that ‘No one is a proselyte until 
such time as he has been circumcised.’ Furst, 
himself a Jew, confirms our suggestion ; for in a 
note upon the word 23, in his Concordantice 
Libb. V. 7\, he says : ‘ Judaei, interpretatione magis 
doymatiea quam historical de eo interpretantur 
qui superstitiones barbaras repudiavit.’ 

Tbe rites by which a proselyte was initiated 
are declared by the Rabbins to have been, in the 
case of a man, three, viz., circumcision , baptism , 

and a free-will sacrifice 
pip bw D'DT nssirm) ; in the case of a 
woman the first was of necessity omitted. As to 
the first and last of these, their claim to be regarded 
as accordant with the ancient practice of the Jews 
has been on all hands admitted without scruple ; 
but it has been matter of keen question whether 


the second can be admitted to have been practised 
before the Christian era. The substance of much 
learned discussion on this head we shall attempt 
summarily to state. 

There is no direct evidence that this rite was 
practised by the Jews before the second or third 
century of the Christian era; but the fact that it 
was practised by them then necessitates the in- 
quiryh when and how did such a custom arise 
among them? That they borrowed it from the 
Christians is an opinion which, though supported 
by De Wette (in his Treatise De Morte Christi 
cxpiatorid ), cannot be for a moment admitted by 
any who reflect on the implacable hatred with 
which the Jews for many centuries regarded 
Christianity, its ordinances, and its professors. 
Laying aside this view, there are only two others 
which have been suggested. The one is that prose- 
lyte baptism was practised among the Jews from 
a period long anterior to the birth of Christ; the 
other is that the custom of baptizing proselytes 
arose gradually out of the habit which the Jews 
had of purifying by ablution whatever they 
deemed unclean, and came to be raised for the 
first time to the importance of an initiatory ordi- 
nance after the destruction of the temple service, 
and when, in consequence of imperial edicts, it 
became difficult to circumcise converts. This 
latter opinion is that of Schneckenburger ( Ueb . das 
Alter d. Jud. Prosclytcntaufe , Berlin, 1828), and 
has been espoused by several eminent German 
scholars. To us, however, it appears exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. The single fact adduced in sup- 
port of it, viz., the difficulty of circumcising 
converts in consequence of the imperial edicts 
against proselytism is a singularly infelicitous 
piece of evidence; for, as the question to be solved 
is : how came the later Rabbins to prescribe both 
baptism and circumcision as initiatory rites for 
proselytes? — it is manifestly absurd to reply that 
it was, because they could only baptize and could 
not circumcise : such an answer is a contradic- 
tion, not a solution of the question. Besides, this 
hypothesis suggests a source of proselyte baptism 
which is equally available for that which it is 
designed to supersede ; for, if the practice of bap- 
tizing proselytes on their introduction into Juda- 
ism had its rise in the Jewish habit of ablution, 
why might not this have operated in tbe way sug- 
gested, two hundred years before Christ, as well 
as two hundred years after Christ ? And in fine, 
this hypothesis still leaves unremoved the master 
difficulty of that side of the question which it is 
designed to support, viz., the great improbability 
of the Jews adopting for the first time subsequently 
to the death of Christ, a religious rite which was 
well known to be the initiatory rite of Christianity. 
Assuming that they practised that rite before, we 
can account for their not giving it up simply be- 
cause the Christians had adopted it; but, trace it 
as we please to Jewish customs and rites, it seems 
utterly incredible that after it had become the 
symbol and badge of the religious party which 
of all others, perhaps, the Jews most bitterly 
hated, any consideration whatever should have 
induced them to begin to practise it. On the 
other hand we have, in favour of the hypothesis 
that proselyte baptism was practised anterior to 
the time of our Lord, some strongly corroborative 
evidence. We have, in the first place, the unani- 
mous tradition of the Jewish Rabbins, who impute 
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to the practice an antiquity commensurate almost 
with that of their nation. 2dly. We have the 
fact that the baptism of John the Baptist was not 
regarded by the people as aught of a novelty, nor 
was represented by him as resting for its authority 
upon any special divine revelation. 3dly. We 
have the fact that the Pharisees looked upon the 
baptism both of John and Jesus as a mode of pro- 
selyting men to their religious views (John iv. 
1-3), and that the dispute between the Jews and 
some of John’s discipJes about purifying was ap- 
parently a dispute as to the competing claims of 
John and Jesus to make proselytes (John iii. 
25 sq.). 4thly. We have the fact, that on the 
day of Pentecost Peter addressed to a multitude 
of persons collected from several different and 
distant countries, Jews and proselytes, an ex- 
hortation to 6 Repent and be baptized ’ (Acts 
ii. 38), from which it may be fairly in- 
ferred that they all knew what baptism meant, 
and also its connection with repentance or a 
change of religious views. 5thly. We have the 
fact, that according to Josephus, the Essenes were 
in the habit, before admitting a new convert into 
their society, solemnly and ritually to purify him 
with waters of cleansing (De Bell. Jud . ii. 8. 7), 
a statement which cannot be understood of their 
ordinary ablutions before meals (as Mr. Stuart 
proposes in his Essay on the Mode of Baptism , 
p. 67); for Josephus expressly adds, that even 
after this lustration two years had to elapse be- 
fore the neophyte enjoyed the privilege of living 
with the Proficients. And, Gthly. We have the 
mode in which Josephus speaks of the baptism of 
John, when, after referring to John’s having ex- 
horted the people to virtue, righteousness, and 
godliness, as preparatory to baptism, he adds, 
* For it appeared to him that baptism was ad- 
missible not when they used it for obtaining for- 
giveness of some sins, but for the purification of 
the body when the soul had been already cleansed 
by righteousness ’ ( Antiq . xviii. 5. 2) ; which 
seems to indicate the conviction of the his- 
torian that John did not introduce this rite, but 
only gave to it a peculiar meaning. A passage 
has also been cited from Arrian’s Discourses 
of Epictetus (ii. 9), in which, after stating 
that some who called themselves Jews yet 
played a double part, he adds, 6 But if any one 
assume the condition (or endure the suffering, 
avaXafir) rb irados) of one who has been baptized 
and convicted (rjpqpevov, instead of which some 
have conjectured that Trepvqpqpevov, circumcised , 
is the true reading), then is he indeed a Jew, and 
is called such.’ Were one sure that in this 
passage Arrian did not confound Jews with 
Christians, his testimony would be of great value 
in regard to the antiquity of Jewish baptism ; 
but the doubt attaching to this point, and the 
general obscurity of the passage (which we have 
translated somewhat differently from the usual 
rendering, but as the words seem to us to require), 
make it unsafe to lay much stress upon it. 

On these grounds we adhere to the opinion that 
proselyte baptism was known as a Jewish rite 
anterior to the birth of Christ. The reader will 
find the whole subject amply discussed in the 
following works : Selden, De Jure Nat et Gent. 
ii. 2 ; Otlio, Lex. Bab. p. 65 ; Lightfoot, Hor. 
Ileb . et Talm. in Matt. iii. G ; Danz in Meus- 
chenii Nov. Test, ex Talm. IUust. p. 233 sq., 


287 sq. ; Witsius, Oecon . Foed. iv. 15 ; Kuinoel, 
Comm, in Libros N. T. Ilis tor. ap.\Matt. iii. 6 ; 
and Dr. Halley’s recent volume on the Sacra- 
ments, Lond. 1844, p. 114 ff., all of whom con- 
tend for the antiquity of Jewish proselyte bap- 
tism, whilst the following take the opposite side : 
Wernsdorff, Controv. de Bapt. Recent. § 18; 
Carpzov, Aj>parat. p. 47 sq. ; Paulus, Comment. 
i. 279; Bauer, Gottesdienst. Verfassung der 
Alten Heb. ii. 392 ; Schneckenburger, Lib. 
sup. cit. ; and Moses Stuart, do. (. American 
Bib . Rep. No. X.). 

From the time of the Maccabees the desire to 
make proselytes prevailed among the Jews to a 
very great extent, especially on the part of the 
Pharisees, whose intemperate zeal for this object 
our Lord pointedly rebuked (Matt, xxiii. 15). 
The greater part of their converts were females, 
which has been ascribed to the dislike of the 
males to submit to circumcision. Josephus tells 
us that the Jews at Antioch were continually 
converting great numbers of the Greeks (. De Bell. 
Jud. vii. 3. 3), and that nearly all the women at 
Damascus were attached to Judaism (Ibid. ii. 
20. 2; comp. Antiq. xvii. 11 ; xx. 2; De Bell. 
Jud. 2. 18, &c. ; Tacit. Hist. 5. 5; Dion Cass. 
37. p. 21). 

On the subject of this article generally, besides 
the works of Carpzov, Bauer, and Otho, already 
referred to, the reader may consult Jahn, Arcliae- 
ologie, iii. 215 ff . ; Leusden, Phil. Hebr . Mixt. 
p. 142 sq. ; Alting, Diss. de Proselytes, Thes. 
27 sq.; Horne’s Introduction, vol. iii. p. 2G5 ff. — 

W. L. A. 

PROSEUCHA (7 rpocrcvxh), a word signifying 
‘prayer,’ and always so translated in the Auth. 
Version. It is, however, applied, meton ., to a 
place of prayer, — a place where assemblies for 
prayer were held, whether a building or not. 
In this sense it seems also to be mentioned in 
Luke vi. 12, where it is said that our Saviour 
went up into a mountain to pray, and continued 
all night Iv rrj 7rpoo'€vx'{j tou 0eou, which can 
hardly bear the sense our translators have put 
upon it, ‘ in prayer to God.’ This is admitted 
by Whitby and others, who infer, from the use of 
parallel phrases, such as ‘the mount of God,’ 
6 the bread of God/ ‘ the altar of God,’ ‘ the 
lamp of God,’ &c., which were all things con- 
secrated or appropriated to the service of God, 
that the phrase npoo'cvxfi toD 0eoD might here 
signify ‘ an oratory of God,’ or a place that was 
devoted to his service, especially for prayer. In 
the same sense the phrase must, still more cer- 
tainly, be understood in Acts xvi. 13, where we 
are informed that Paul and his companions, on 
the sabbath day, went out of the city, by the river 
side, ov ivopi&ro 7rpo(T€ux ^ivai, which the 
Auth. Vers, renders ‘ where prayer was wont to 
be made.’ But the Syriac here has, ‘ because 
there was perceived to be a house of prayer ; 
and the Arabic, ‘ a certain place which was sup- 
posed to be a place of prayer? In both these ver- 
sions due stress is laid upon ov ivopi&ro, where 
there was taken, or supposed to be ; or where, 
according to received custom, there was; or where 
there was allowed by law, — a proseucha, or oratory ; 
and where, therefore, they expected to meet an 
assembly of people. Bos contends ( Exercit . 
Pliilol. in loc.), however," that the word ivopi- 
(ero is redundant, and that the passage ought 
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simply to be, ‘where there was a proseucha ;' 
but in this he is ably opposed by Eisner ( Observ. 
Sacr. in loc.). 

That there really were such places of devotion 
among the Jews is unquestionable. They were 
mostly outside those towns in which there were no 
synagogues, because the laws or their admi- 
nistrators would not admit any. This was, per- 
haps, particularly the case in Roman cities and 
colonies (and Philippi, where this circumstance 
occurred, was a colony); for Juvenal (Sat. iii.296) 
speaks of proseuchae, not synagogues, at Rome : 

‘Ede, ubi consistas; in qua te qusero prosu- 
cha V 

They appear to have been usually situated near 
a river, or the sea-shore, for the convenience of 
ablution (Joseph. Aniiq. xiv. 10, 23). Josephus 
repeatedly mentions proseuchae in his Life, and 
speaks of the people being gathered els rpv irpocr- 
cvxw ( Vita , § 44, 46). Sometimes the pros- 
eucha was a large building, as that at Tiberias 
(l. c. § 51), so that the name was sometimes 
applied even to synagogues (Vitringa, Synag. Vet. 
p. 119). Proseuchae are frequently mentioned as 
buildings by Philo, particularly in his oration 
against Flaccus, where he complains that the 
irpocrevxat of the Jews were pulled down, and that 
no place was left them in which to worship God 
and pi'ay for Caesar (Philo, in Flaec . Opera , 
p. 752). But, for the most part, the proseuchae 
appear to have been places in the open air, in a 
grove, or in shrubberies, or even under a tree, al- 
though always, as we may presume, near water, 
for the convenience of those ablutions which’ with 
the Jews always preceded prayer, as, indeed, they 
did among the pagans, and as they do among the 
Moslems at the present day. The usages of the 
latter exhibit something answering to the Jewish 
proseuchae, in the shape of small oratoxdes, with a 
niche indicating the direction of Mecca, which is 
often seen in Moslem countries by the side of a 
spring, a reservoir, or a large water-jar, which is 
daily replenished for the use of travellers (Whitby, 
De Dieu, Wetstein, Kuinoel, on Acts xvi. 13 ; 
Jennings’s Jewish Antiquities , pp. 379-382 ; 
Prideaux’s Connection , ii. 556). 

PROVERBS, THE BOOK OF. That Solo- 
mon was the author of the Book of Proverbs 
has never been questioned. Some have indeed 
thought that he composed a part only of the 
Proverbs included in that book, and collected 
the others from various sources. It is probable, 
indeed, that he availed himself of any sayings 
already current which he regarded as useful and 
important. Whether he ever made any collec- 
tion of his proverbs in writing is, however, doubt- 
ful. From the twenty-fifth chapter to the end, 
we are expressly informed, was written out and 
added to the previous portion, by order of King 
Hezekiah. The divine authority of the book is 
sufficiently proved by the quotations made from 
it in the New Testament (Rom. xii. 16; Heb. 
xii. 5, 6 ; 1 Pet. iv. 8; 1 Tliess. v. 15). Each of 
the books attributed to Solomon is sui generis , 
both as to matter and manner. In reference to 
the remarkable poem called 6 The Song of Solo- 
mon,’ this is evident at a glance. Ecclesiastes, 
abounding in seeming contradictions, proposing 
the most startling paradoxes, and holding alter- 
nately the language of the Epicurean and the 
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Stoic, has proved scarcely less a stone of stum- 
bling to the commentators. The book of Proverbs, 
if less obscure than these two, is not less strikingly 
marked by peculiarities of form and diction, and 
not less worthy of attentive study. 

It has in all ages, indeed, been regarded as a 
great storehouse of practical wisdom. The early 
fathers were accustomed to call it irai/apKeros 
( To<f)ia . Modern writers have been equally filled 
with admiration of the profound knowledge of 
human nature displayed in it, its accurate deli- 
neations of character, and the wonderful richness 
and appropriateness of its instructions. 1 Truly,’ 
says one of the most eminent men of our age, 

4 in all points of prudence, public and private, 
we may accommodate to the Royal Preacher 
bis own words (Eccles. ii. 12), What can the 
man say that cometh after the king ? Even 
that which hath been said already .’ . 

The Hebrew word rendered proverb , 
maushal , is derived from a root which means, 
1. to resemble , to compare ; 2. to rule; and sig- 
nifies primarily a similitude or comparison of 
two objects. Many of the proverbs of Solomon 
are of this nature, e.g.x. 26 ; xxv. 11, 12, 13, 14, 
18, 19, 20, 25, 26, 28. Hence the meaning of 
the word may have been gradually extended so 
as to embrace any apophthegm or brief pithy 
saying. Or we may consider this meaning to 
have been derived from the other signification of 

, viz., to rule; whence authoritative maxims. 

The idea of resemblance , however, seems to be 
the prominent one, and may refer to the figura- 
tive style common in proverbs, even when no 
direct comparison is instituted. And as highly 
figurative language belongs to poetry, it came to 
pass that maushal was used to indicate any com- 
position expressed in a highly ornamented and 
poetic style. Thus the prophecy of Balaam is 
called maushal (Num. xxiii. 7). 

The characteristics of the proverbial style (in 
the more restricted sense of the word) are, accord- 
ing to Bishop Lowth, 1. Brevity; 2. Obscurity; 
3. Elegance. The first of these is, however, the 
only one that can be considered at all universal. 
Many of the Proverbs of Solomon can hardly lay 
claim to elegance, according to the most liberal 
application of the term, and comparatively few 
of them are at all obscure as to meaning. The 
same remark applies with even greater force to 
the proverbs of every day life, e. g. Time and tide 
wait for no man. Ilaste makes waste. We must 
make hay while the sun shines. A fool and 
his money are soon parted. We should be rather 
inclined to name, as a characteristic of the pro- 
verb, a pointed and sometimes antithetical form 
of expression ; and this, in addition to brevity or 
sententiousness , constitutes perhaps the only uni- 
versal distinction of ,this species of composition. 
Conciseness indeed enters into the very essence of 
the proverb ; and this fact is probably indicated 
by the word itself ; proverbia , /or, or instead m of 
words , i. e . one word for many. 

We were about to adduce examples from the 
book of Proverbs, of thesej two excellencies — sen- 
tentiousness and [point — but it is impossible to 
select, where almost every verse is an illustration. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the structure of 
the Hebrew language admits of a much higher 
degree of excellence in this particular than is 
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possible in the English tongue. We give two 
examples taken at random. ‘ A man's heart 
deviseth his way : but the Lord directeth his 
steps* Here are twelve words; in the original 
seven only are employed. ‘ When a man's 
ways please the Lord , he maketli even his enemies 
to be at peace with him? Eighteen words; in 
the Hebrew eight. 

From what has been said of the characteristics 
of the proverbial or parabolic style, it is obvious 
that it possesses peculiar advantages as a medium 
of communicating truth. The proverb once heard 
remains fixed in the memory. Its brevity, its 
appositeness, its epigrammatic point, often aided 
by antithesis or paronomasia, not only ensure its 
remembrance, but very probably its recurrence 
to the mind at the very time when its warning 
voice may be needed. It utters in a tone of 
friendly admonition, of gentle remonstrance, of 
stern reproof, or of vehement denunciation, its 
wholesome lesson in the ear of the tried, the 
tempted, and the guilty. Such words are em- 
phatically ‘ as goods and as nails fastened in a 
sure place. 1 

Another reason why the mode of conveying 
truth by apophthegms is peculiarly fitted to im- 
press the mind, is the same which explains the fact, 
that mere outline sketches, executed with grace 
and spirit (Retzsch’s for instance), please more 
than finished and elaborate drawings, viz., they 
leave more to the imagination. No man likes to 
have everything done for him. The exercise of 
the imagination, kindled by the lips or the pencil 
of genius, creates a far higher pleasure than arises 
from merely beholding what another has wrought. 
It is because the proverb exerts this awakening 
effect on the mind, because it suggests more than 
it expresses, that it pleases. 

The same effect is produced by the obscurity 
observable in some proverbs ; an obscurity con- 
sequent in part on their sententiousness, and in 
part on 'their figurative dress. It is true that 
obscurity may become a source of annoyance 
instead of pleasure ; but this is only when it exists 
in such a degree as to baffle the efforts made to 
dispel it. When the difficulty is one which a 
slight exertion of thought and ingenuity is suffi- 
cient to surmount, it attracts rather than repels. 

The advantages above specified apply to the 
proverbial mode of writing in any age and among 
any people. But Solomon must have had other 
reasons for selecting it, peculiar to the age and 
country in which he lived. The Hebrews have 
been called a nation of children. The mode of 
teaching by aphorisms is especially adapted to 
men in an early stage of culture, who have not 
yet learned to arrange and connect their various 
knowledges into a system. The deductions of 
their experience lie in their minds in the form of 
detached and disconnected maxims. Not being 
able to trace the philosophical connection between 
different facts, and caring not to investigate 
causes, they are more impressed by the bold 
assertion, the energetic command, or the brief 
warning, than by amplified and elaborate dis- 
courses. Accordingly we find this mode of writ- 
ing employed in the most remote ages ; and wise 
sayings , maxims, apophthegms, constitute a large 
part of the early literature of most nations. Espe- 
cially is this true of the Oriental nations. The 
fondness of the people of the East for parables, 
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enigmas, allegories, and pithy sayings, has itself 
become a proverb. It is recorded as a proof of 
the wisdom of Solomon, that ‘ he spoke three 
thousand proverbs ’ (1 Kings iv. 32); and Solo- 
mon himself says, that in his time, such sayings 
formed the chief study of the learned. A wise 
man will seek 

‘ To understand a proverb and the interpretation ; 

The words of the wise and their dark sayings.’ 

Recent travellers in the East assure us that 
this reverence for proverbs still exists there ; and 
that nothing gives a man so much advantage in 
an argument as the ability to quote one of them 
on his side. We may therefore conclude that the 
wise king could have found no better mode of 
impressing truth on the minds of his countrymen 
than the one he has here chosen. 

Let us examine more particularly the style 
and contents of the book. As to its style we find 
it to be marked by those characteristics which 
distinguish th z poetry of the Hebrews from their 
prose compositions. Of these, one of the most 
obvious and important is what, since Bishop 
Lowth’s day, has been termed Parallelism. This 
consists in a certain resemblance or correspond- 
ence, either as to thought or form, or both, be- 
tween the members of a period. The two most 
simple kinds of parallelism, and the only two we 
shall notice here, are when the period contains 
but two members, and the last either repeats the 
thought contained in the first, or presents an anti- 
thetical assertion, beginning generally with the 
adversative but. The first kind of parallelism is 
called by Lowth synonymous , the second anti- 
thetic. The following passage is a beautiful ex- 
ample of Synonymous Parallelism : — 

‘ My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 

And hide my commandments with thee ; 

So that thou incline thine ear to wisdom, 

And apply thy heart to understanding ; 

Yea, if thou criest after knowledge, 

And liftest up the voice for understanding ; 

If thou seekest her as silver, 

And searchest for her as for hid treasures ; 
Then shalt thou understand the fear of the 
Lord, 

And find the knowledge of God.’ 

Prov. ii. 1-5. 

As an instance of Antithetic Parallelism, take 
these verses. 

‘The fear of the Lord prolongeth days; 

But the years of the wicked shall be shortened. 
The hope of the righteous shall be gladness; 
But the expectation of the wicked shall perish. 
The way of the Lord is strength to the upright ; 
But destruction shall be to the workers of 
iniquity.’ Prov. x. 27-29. 

It will be perceived that there is a continuity 
in the former of these passages, which does not 
belong to the latter. In fact the first nine 
chapters of the book of Proverbs are remarkably 
distinguished from the remainder, and consti- 
tute a sort of proem or exordium to the work. 
This portion was probably committed to writing, 
while the disconnected aphorisms which compose 
the greater part of the remaining portion were only 
uttered. It is a continuous discourse, written in 
the highest style of poetry, adorned with apt and 
beautiful illustrations, and with various and 
striking figures. The personification of Wisdom 
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in these chapters is universally regarded as one of 
the most beautiful examples of Prosopopeia to be 
found in the Bible, and possesses an indescrib- 
able grace and majesty. What can be liner than 
the passage (ch. viii. 22-31), where many eminent 
critics are of opinion that the Son of God is to 
he understood as speaking. In the next chapter 
the word Wisdom has a feminine termination ; 
and Wisdom and Folly are personified as fe- 
males. The contrast between their respective 
pretensions and invitations may be made more 
evident than it is in our version by arranging the 
passages in apposition to each other. 

Wisdom hath builded her house, 

She hath hewn out her seven pillars, 

She hath killed her beasts, 

She hath mingled her wine, 

She hath also furnished her table, 

She hath sent forth her maidens, 

She crieth upon the highest places of the city ; 

4 Whoso is simple let him turn in hither.’ 

To him who wanteth understanding she saith ; 

4 Come, eat of my bread ; 

And drink of the wine I have mingled. 
Forsake the foolish and live ; 

And go in the way of understanding ; 

For by me thy days shall be multiplied, 

And the years of thy life shall be increased.’ 
Folly is clamorous; 

She is simple and knoweth nothing. 

She sitteth at the door of her house, 

On a seat in the high places of the city, 

To call passengers who go right on their ways ; 

4 Whoso is simple let him turn in hither.’ 

To him who wanteth understanding she saith : 

4 Stolen waters are sweet, 

And bread eaten in secret is pleasant.’ 

But he knoweth not that the dead are there, 
And that her guests are in the depths of the 
grave. 

At the tenth chapter a different style com- 
mences. From ch. x. to ch. xxii. 17, is a series 
of pithy disconnected maxims, on various sub- 
jects, and applicable to the most diverse situa- 
tion. From ch. xxii. 17 to ch. xxv. a style re- 
sembling that of the exordium, though inferior in 
elegance and sublimity, prevails ; and at the 
twenty-fifth chapter the separate maxims recom- 
mence. These compose the remainder of the book, 
with the exception of the thirtieth chapter, which 
is ascribed to Agur, and the thirty-first, which is 
said to be the advice given to king Lemuel by 
his mother. Who these persons are is not known. 
The supposition that Lemuel is another name of 
Solomon does not appear to be supported by proof. 

The thirtieth chapter allords an example of 
another species of writing, closely allied to the 
proverb, and equally in favour among the Ori- 
entals. It is that of riddles or enigmas, designed 
to exercise the wit and ingenuity of the hearer, 
and to impart instruction through the medium of 
amusement. Of this kind is the riddle proposed 
by Samson (Judg. xiv. 12-18). The seventeenth 
chapter of Ezekiel contains a very beautiful 
riddle or parable, in which the king of Babylon 
is spoken of under the figure of a great eagle 
with spreading wings. Many of the symbolical 
acts enjoined by God upon the prophets, which 
perhaps appear to modern readers of Scripture 
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extremely childish and ridiculous, are of the 
same nature ; and thus, however unsuited to onr 
times, were perfectly well adapted to impress and 
interest the Hebrews (e. g . Jer. xiii. 1-11; 
xviii. l-G ; xxiv. 1-10). Sometimes these riddles 
assumed the form of a brief narration, and were 
called fables or parables. See the beautiful fable 
related by Jotham to the men of Shechem ; and 
the touching story of the one ewe-lamb of the 
poor man, "by which Nathan reproved David. 

But to return to Agur and his riddles. The 
introductory verses at first view appear obscure, 
from the absence of any apparent connection with 
what follows. But the explanation given bv 
Herder appears satisfactory. 4 The sage Agnr,’ 
he says, 4 is to discourse lofty sentiments to In’s 
pupils ; but he begins with modesty, that too 
exalted wisdom may not be expected from him.’ 
II ow shall he who confesses that he is not versed 
in human wisdom, be supposed to possess that 
knowledge which belongs to the holy? Wisdom 
for man consists in obeying ‘every word of God ’ 
(ver. 5). We subjoin Herder’s version of one 
of these riddles, with the accompanying remarks. 

FOUR SMALL BUT VERY ACTIVE THINGS. 

Four things are little on the earth, 

But wiser than the wisest. 

The ant race are a people without strength, 
Yet they prepare their meat in summer; 

The conies are a feeble race, 

Yet build their houses in the rocks; 

The locusts have no king to rule them, 

Yet all of them go forth by bands; 

The lizard, — one may seize it with his hand, 
And yet it dwells in royal palaces. 

The whole comparison was perhaps made on 
account of the last, where an animal of that sort 
(which, in warm climates, lives in the walls, and 
is very annoying) made its appearance ; for the 
Orientals are fond of such conceits and involved 
propositions, especially in company, and they 
often, indeed, assemble for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing them. 

The concluding chapter, containing the coun- 
sels addressed to King Lemuel by his mother, 
needs no elucidation. It presents a beautiful 
picture of female excellence in an age and coun- 
try where modesty, industry, submission, and the 
domestic and matronly virtues, were esteemed the 
only appropriate ornaments of woman. 

If we turn our attention to the maxims which 
compose the greater part of the book of Proverbs, 
we shall find enough to excite our wonder and 
admiration. Here are not only the results of the 
profoundest human sagacity, the counsels and 
admonitions of the man who excelled in wisdom 
all who went before, and all who came after him, 
but of such a man writing under divine inspira- 
tion. And how numerous, how various, how 
profound, how important are his instructions ! 

These directions are adapted to the wants of 
every class and rank of men, and to every 
relation of life. The rich and the poor, the 
learned and the ignorant, the master and the 
servant, the monarch and the subject, may here 
find the counsels they need. 4 Apples of gold in 
baskets of silver’ are lit emblems of such prudent 
and wholesome counsels, clothed in such an at- 
tractive garb. 

[The boundless variety of these instructions 
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has indeed led some authors (such as De Wette, 
Introduction , § 281), who look too much to the 
human sources of the Sacred Scriptures, to allege 
that there is much in this book too remote from the 
experience of Solomon for him to have been the 
author. The writer just cited says : ‘ These pro- 
verbs, judging from their number and variety, 
seem rather the productions of a whole nation 
than of a single man. Many of them relate to 
private and rustic life; with one of which Solo- 
mon was not sufficiently acquainted, and in the 
other he could not participate.’ So again with 
reference to the introduction contained in the nine 
first chapters, the same writer says : — £ Their 
didactic and admonitory tone, and their strict 
injunction of chastity, agree better with the 
character of a teacher of youth, a prophet, or 
priest, than a king like Solomon.’ This is surely 
precarious reasoning ; for a state life is often 
better described by a keen observer than by one 
who is actually subject to its conditions. It is, 
however, not necessaiy to contend that the whole 
of the Proverbs were by Solomon ; and De Wette 
himself is constrained to admit that a large share 
in the composition of the Proverbs must be 
ascribed to the wise king, c especially in the first 
part,’ i. e . ch. i. — xxii. 16. There is, in fact, no 
person historically known to us from Scripture 
to whom, taken as a whole, they could with 
equal reason be ascribed, even apart from the 
express declarations of the book itself (ch. i. 1 ; 
x. 1 ; xxv. 1). In one remarkable passage of 
Scripture, Solomon is said to have ‘ uttered three 
thousand proverbs’ (1 Kings iv. 32), a large 
proportion of which may be presumed to have 
been preserved in the present book. Indeed, it has 
been often supposed that this very statement has 
express reference to the proverbs contained in it. 
On the authority of this conclusion, Jerome 
(. Prcefat . in Prov.) erroneously states the number 
of the proverbs to be three thousand. 

The literature of the book of Proverbs is con- 
tained chiefly in the following works (besides the 
preliminary dissertations in the various Com- 
mentaries) : — Melanchthon, Explicatio Prow . 
1555; Mercer, Comment . in Prow . Salo?n . ; 
Geiero, Prow . Salom. 1669 ; Schultens, Pro - 
verbia Salom. 1748 ; Hirtz, Vollst. Erkllir . der 
Spruche Salo?n. 1768; Hunt, Observations on 
the Book of Proverbs , 1775 ; Hodgson, On the 
Book of Proverbs , 1778; Jager, Observatt . in 
Prow . Salom. Versionem Alexand. 1788; Law- 
son, Exposition of Proverbs , 1821 ; Umbreit, 
Philol . Krit. u. Philosoph. Comm. u. d. Spruche 
Salom. 1826. There are also translations, mostly 
with notes, by J. D. Michaelis, 1778; Doeder- 
lein, 1786; Streunsee, 1783; Kleuker, 1786; 
Reichard, 1790; Ziegler, 1791; Muntinghe, 
1800, 1802; Dahler, 1810; Holden, 1819; 
Gramberg, 1828; Bockel, 1829; and Ewald, in 
his Poetischen Pilcher , vol. iv.] — L. P. H. 

PROVIDENCE. The word Providence is 
derived from the Latin ( providentia , pro-videre ), 
and originally meant foresight. The correspond- 
ing Greek word (irpivoia) means forethought. 
By a well-known figure of speech, called meto- 
nymy, we use a word denoting the means by 
which we accomplish anything to denote the end 
accomplished ; we exercise care over anything 
by means of foresight, and indicate that care by 
the word foresight. On the same principle the 


| word Providence is used to signify the care God 
takes of the universe. As to its inherent nature, 
it is the power which God exerts , without inter - 
mission , in and upon all the works of his hands. 
In the language of the schoolmen, it is a con- 
tinual creation ( creatio continua ). But defined 
as to its visible manifestations, it is God’s pre- 
servation and government of all things. As a 
thing is known by its opposites, the meaning of 
Providence is elucidated by considering that it 
is opposed to fortune and fortuitous accidents. 

Providence, considered in reference to all things 
existing, is termed by Knapp universal ; in re- 
ference to moral beings, special ; and in reference 
to holy or converted beings, particular. Every- 
thing is an object of Providence in proportion to 
its capacity. The disciples, being of more value 
than many sparrows, were assured of greater pro- 
vidential care. By Providence being universal 
is intended, not merely that it embraces classes 
of objects or greater matters, but that nothing is 
too minute or insignificant for its inspection. To 
Providence considered in this relation the term 
particular is also commonly applied. 

Providence is usually divided into three divine 
acts, preservation, co-operation, and government. 
1. By preservation is signified the causing of 
existence to continue. 2. Co-operation is the act 
of God which causes th e powers of created things 
to remain in being. It is not pretended that the 
existence and the powers of things are ever sepa- 
rated, but only that they are distinguishable in 
mental analysis. Co-operation varies with the 
nature of the objects towards which it is exer- 
cised. 3. Government, as a branch of Providence, 
is God’s controlling all created things so as to 
promote the highest good of the whole. To this 
end every species of being is acted upon in a way 
conformable to its nature ; for instance, inani- 
mate things by the laws of physical influence, 
brutes according to the laws of instinct, and 
free agents according to the laws of free agency. 
Moreover, as Providence has respect to the nature 
which God has been pleased to assign to its 
various objects, so, in common with every other 
divine act, it is characterized by divine per- 
fections. It displays omnipresence, omniscience, 
omnipotence, holiness, justice, and benevolence. 

It has been sometimes contended that Pro- 
vidence does not extend to all things, or to un- 
important events, and chiefly for four reasons. 
Such an all-embracing Providence, it is said, 
would (1.) be distracting to the mind of God ; 
or (2.) would be beneath his dignity; or (3.) 
would interfere with human freedom ; or (4.) 
would render God unjust in permitting evil to 
exist. In reply to these objections against a Pro- 
vidence controlling all things without exception, 
it may be observed that the third and fourth 
suggest difficulties which press equally, in fact, 
upon all hypotheses, not only as to Providence, 
but as to creation, and which shall be more fully 
explained in the sequel. 

As to the first objection, that the minutiae of 
the creation are so multifarious as to confuse the 
mind of God, we are content to let it refute itself 
in every mind which has any just sense of the 
divine knowledge and wisdom. The second ob- 
jection, that some things are beneath God’s no- 
tice, if it be not a captious cavil, must result 
from pushing too far the analogy between earthly 
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kings and the King of kings. It is an imper- 
fection in human potentates that they need vice- 
gerents ; let us not then attribute such a weakness 
to God, fancying him altogether such a one as 
ourselves. Again, it is to this day doubtful whe- 
ther the microscope does not display the divine 
perfections as illustriously as the telescope ; there 
is therefore no reason to deny a Providence over 
animalcula which we admit over the constellated 
heavens. What is it that we dare call insignifi- 
cant? The least of all things may be as a seed 
cast into the seed-field of time, to grow there and 
bear fruits, which shall be multiplying when time 
shall be no more. We cannot always trace the 
connections of things- — we do not ponder those we 
can trace* — or we should tremble to call anything 
beneath the notice of God. It has been eloquently 
said that, where we see a trifle hovering uncon- 
nected in space, higher spirits can discern its 
fibres stretching through the whole expanse of 
the system of the world, and hanging on the 
remotest limits of the future and the past. 

In reference to the third and fourth objections 
before mentioned, namely, that an all-embracing 
Providence is incompatible with divine justice 
and human freedom, it should be considered 
that, in contemplating God’s Providence, the 
question will often arise, why was moral evil 
allowed to exist? But as this question meets us 
at every turn, and, under different forms, may 
be termed the one and the only difficulty in 
theology, it must often be considered in the pro- 
gress of this work, and may therefore require the 
less notice in the present article. We should in 
all humility preface whatever we say on the per- 
mission of evil with a confession that it is an 
inscrutable mystery, which our faith receives, but 
which our reason could not prove either to be or 
not to be demanded by the perfections of God. 
But, in addition to the vindication of God’s ways 
which may be found in the overruling of evil for 
good, the following theories deserve notice : — 

1. Occasionalism , or the doctrine that God is 
the immediate cause of all men’s actions. It is 
so called, because it maintains that men only 
furnish God an occasion for what he does. It 
degrades all second causes to mere occasions, and 
turns men into passive instruments. 

2. Mechanism . Many, alarmed at the conse- 
quences which occasionalism would seem to in- 
volve, have embraced an opposite scheme. They 
criticise the definition of the laws of nature on 
which Emmons builds, and contend that occa- 
sionalism derives all its plausibility from adroitly 
availing itself of the ambiguities of language. 
They would have us view the creation as a species 
of clock, or other machine, which, being once 
made and wound up, will for a time perform its 
movements without the assistance or even pre- 
sence of its maker. But such reasoners press too 
far the analogy between the Creator and an arti- 
san. So excellent a man as Baxter was misled 
by this hypothesis, which evidently is as deroga- 
tory to God as occasionalism is fatal to the moral 
agency of man. 

3. The authors of the third scheme respecting 
the mode in which Providence permits sin sought 
to be 6 eclectics,’ or to find a path intermediate 
between mechanism and occasionalism. In their 
judgment man is actuated by God, and yet is at 
the same time active himself. God gives men 


the poivers of action, and preserves these powers 
every moment, but he is not the efficient cause 
of free actions themselves. This, they say, is 
involved in the very idea of a moral being, 
which would cease to be moral if it were sub- 
jected to the control of necessity, and not suffered 
to choose and to do what it saw to be best ac- 
cording to the laws of freedom. But it is asked, 
why did God create men free, and therefore 
fallible f It were presumption to think of an- 
swering this question adequately. It belongs to 
the deep things of God. But, among the possible 
reasons, we may mention, that if no fallible 
beings had been created, there could have been 
no virtue in the universe ; for virtue implies pro- 
bation, and probation a liability to temptation 
and sin. Again, if some beings had not become 
sinful, the most glorious attributes of God would 
never have been so fully exerted and displayed. 
How could his wisdom and mercy and grace 
have been adequately manifested, except by suf- 
fering a portion of his creatures to become such 
as to demand the exercise of those attributes ? 
How else could he have wrought the miracle of 
educing good from evil ? In this connection we 
may allude to the 3rd chapter of Romans, where, 
as in other passages, it is declared, that the good 
which evil may be overruled to produce, cannot 
palliate, much less excuse, the guilt of sinners, 
or of those who say, 6 let us do evil that good 
may come.’ 

Among the proofs of divine Providence may 
be reckoned the following : — 

One argument in proof of Providence is ana- 
logous to one mode of proving a creation . If we 
cannot account for the existence of the world 
without supposing its coming into existence, or 
beginning to be ; no more can we account for the 
world continuing to exist, without supposing it 
to be preserved ; for it is as evidently absurd to 
suppose any creature prolonging as producing its 
own being. 

A second proof of Providence results from the 
admitted fact of creation . Whoever has made 
any piece of mechanism, therefore takes pains to 
preserve it. Parental affection moves those who 
have given birth to children to provide for their 
sustentation and education. It is both reasonable 
and Scriptural to contemplate God as sustaining 
the universe because he made it. Thus David, 
having premised that the world was made by 
God, immediately descends to the course of his 
Providence (Ps. xxiii. 6 ; comp. ver. 13). The 
creation also evinces a Providence by proving 
God’s right to rule, on the admitted principle 
that every one may do what he will with his own. 

A third proof of Providence is found in the 
divine perfections. Since, among the divine per- 
fections, are all power and all knowledge, the 
non-existence of Providence, if there be none, 
must result from a want of will in God. But no 
want of will to exercise a Providence can exist, 
for God wills whatever is for the good of the 
universe, and for his own glory ; to either of 
which a Providence is clearly indispensable. 
God therefore has resolved to exercise his power 
and knowledge so as to subserve the best ends 
with his creation. ‘ He that denies Providence,’ 
says Charnock, ‘denies most of God’s attributes; 
he denies at least the exercise of them ; he denies 
his omniscience, which is the eye of Providence ; 
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mercy and. justice, which are the arms of it; 
power, which is its life and motion; wisdom, 
which is the rudder whereby Providence is steered ; 
and holiness, which is the compass and rule of 
its motion/ This argument for a Providence 
might be made much more impressive, did our 
limits allow us to expand it, so as to show, step 
by step, how almost every attribute, if not di- 
rectly, yet by implication, demands that God 
put forth an unceasing sovereignty over all his 
works. 

A fourth proof of God’s Providence appears 
in the order which prevails in the universe. We 
say the order which prevails , aware of the occa- 
sional apparent disorder that exists,, which we 
have already noticed, and shall soon treat of 
again. That summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, cold and heat, day and night, are fixed 
by a law, was obvious even to men who never 
heard of God’s covenant with Noah. Accord- 
ingly the ancient Greeks designated the creation 
by a word which means order (/c^fr^os). But 
our sense of order is keenest where we discern it 
in apparent confusion. The motions of the hea- 
venly bodies are eccentric and intervolved, yet 
are most regular when they seem most lawless. 
They were therefore compared by the earliest 
astronomers to the discords which blend in a 
harmony, and to the wild starts which often 
heighten the graces of a dance. Modern astro- 
nomy has revealed to us so much miraculous 
symmetry in celestial phenomena, that it shows 
us far more decisive proofs of a Ruler seated on 
the circle of the heavens, than were vouchsafed 
to the ancients. Moreover, many discover proofs 
of a Providence in such tacts as the proportion 
between the two sexes, the diversities of the coun- 
tenance, as well as human nature and the nature 
of all things continuing always the same ; since 
such facts show that all things are controlled by 
an unchanging power. 

An objection to proofs of Providence, derived 
from the order of the universe, is thought to spring 
from the seeming disorders to which we cannot 
shut our eyes. Much is said of plagues and earth- 
quakes, of drought, flood, frost, and famine, with 
a thousand more natural evils. But it deserves 
consideration whether, if there were no Provi- 
dence, these anomalies would not be the rule 
instead of the exception ; — whether they do not 
feelingly persuade us that the course of nature is 
upheld by a 'power above nature, and without 
which it would fall to nothing ; — whether they 
may not be otherwise necessary for more im- 
portant ends than fall within the scope of our 
knowledge. 

A fifth proof of a Providence is furnished by 
the fact that so many men are here rewarded and 
punished according to a righteous law. The 
wicked often feel compunctious visitings in the 
midst of their sins, or smart under the rod of 
civil justice, or are tortured with natural evils. 
With the righteous all things are in general re- 
versed. The miser and envious are punished as 
soon as they begin to commit their respective 
sins ; and some virtues are their own present 
reward. But we would not dissemble that we 
are here met with important objections, although 
infinitely less, even though they were unanswer- 
able, than beset such as would reject the doctrine 
of Providence. It is said, and we grant, that 


the righteous are trodden under foot, and the 
vilest men exalted ; that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong ; that virtue 
starves, while vice is fed ; and that schemes for 
doing good are frustrated, while evil plots suc- 
ceed. But we may reply, 1. The prosperity of 
the wicked is often apparent, and well styled a 
shining misery. Who believes that Nero en- 
throned was happier than Paul in chains ? 
2. We are often mistaken in calling such or such 
an afflicted man good, and such or such a prosper- 
ous man bad. 3. The miseries of good men are 
generally occasioned by their own fault, since they 
have been so fool-hardy as to run counter to the 
laws by which God acts, or have aimed at cer- 
tain ends while neglecting the appropriate means. 
4. Many virtues are proved and augmented by 
trials, and not only proved, but produced, so that 
they would have had no existence without them. 
Many of David’s noblest qualities would never 
have been developed but for the impious attempts 
of Saul. Job's integrity was not only tested, but 
strengthened, by Satan’s being permitted to sift 
him as wheat. Patience, experience, and hope 
were brought as ministering angels to men, of 
whom the world was not worthy, through trials 
of cruel mockings and scourgings. 5. The un- 
equal distribution of good and evil, so far as it 
exists, carries our thoughts forward to the last 
judgment, and a retribution according to the 
deeds done in the body, and can hardly fail of 
throwing round the idea of eternity a stronger air 
of reality than it might otherwise wear. All per- 
plexity vanishes as we reflect that, 6 He cometh to 
judge the earth.’ 6. Even if we limit our views 
to this world, but extend them to all our ac- 
quaintance, we cannot doubt that the tendencies , 
though not always the effects, of vice are to 
misery, and those of virtue to happiness. These 
tendencies are especially clear if our view em- 
braces a whole lifetime, and the clearer the longer 
the period we embrace. The Psalmist (Ps. lxxiii.) 
was at first envious at the foolish, when he saw 
the prosperity of the wicked; but as his views 
became more comprehensive, and he understood 
their end, his language was, ‘ How are they 
brought into desolation as in a moment ! they 
are utterly consumed with terrors!’ The pro- 
gressive tendency of vice and virtue to reap each 
its appropriate harvest is finely illustrated by 
Bishop Butler — best of all perhaps in his picture 
of an imaginary kingdom of the good, which 
would peacefully subvert all others, and fill the 
earth. Indeed, as soon as we leave what is im- 
mediately before our eyes, and glance at the 
annals of the world, we behold so many mani- 
festations of God, that we may adduce as 

A sixth proof of Providence the facts of his- 
tory. The giving and transmission of a revela- 
tion, it has been justly said, — the founding of 
religious institutions, as the Mosaic and the Chris- 
tian, — the raising up of prophets, apostles, and 
defenders of the faith, — the ordering of particular 
events, such as the Reformation, — the more re- 
markable deliverances noticed in the lives of 
those devoted to the good of the world, &c. — all 
indicate the wise and benevolent care of God 
over the human family. But the historical proof 
of a Providence is perhaps strongest where the 
wrath of man has been made to praise God, or 
where efforts to dishonour God have been con- 
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strained to do him honour. Testimony in favour 
of piety has fallen from the impious, and has had 
a double value, as coming from the unwilling. 
They who have fought against the truth have 
been used by God as instruments of spreading 
the knowledge of it, awakening an interest in it, 
or stimulating Christians to purify it from human 
additions, and to exhibit its power. The sci- 
entific researches also with which infidels have 
wearied themselves to overthrow a revelation have 
proved at last fatal to their darling scepticism. 
Too many histories, like Gibbon’s, have been writ- 
ten as if there were no God in the heavens, sway- 
ing the sceptre of the earth. But a better day is 
approaching ; and it is exhilarating to observe 
that Alison, the first British historian of the age, 
writes in the spirit which breathes in the histo- 
rical books of the Bible, where the free actions 
of man are represented as inseparably connected 
with the agency of God. If we may judge of the 
future by the past, as the scroll of time unrolls, 
we, or our posterity, and some think glorified 
spirits iri a yet higher degree, shall see more and 
more plainly the hand of God operating, till 
every knee shall bow. Judgments, now a great 
deep, shall become as the light that goeth forth. 
The tides of ambition and avarice will all be 
seen to roll in subserviency to the designs of God. 
To borrow the illustration of another, ‘ W e shall 
behold the bow of God encircling the darkest 
storms of wickedness, and forcing them to mani- 
fest his glory to the universe. 1 

As a seventh ground for believing in Provi- 
dence, it may be said that Providence is the ne- 
cessary basis of all religion. For what is rel igion ? 
One of the best definitions calls it the belief in a 
superhuman Power, which has great influence in 
human allairs, and ought therefore to be wor- 
shipped. But take away this influence in human 
affairs , and you cut off all motive to worship. 
To the same purpose is the text in Hebrews: i He 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of such as diligently seek 
him/ If then the religious sentiments thrill us 
not in vain, — if all attempts of all men to com- 
mune with God have not always and everywhere 
been idle, — there must be a Providence. 

In the eighth place, we may advert for a mo- 
ment to the proof of Providence from the com- 
mon consent of mankind, with the single ex- 
ception of atheists. The Epicureans may be 
classed with atheists, as they are generally thought 
to have been atheists in disguise, and a god after 
their imaginations would be, to all intents and 
purposes, no god. The Stoics were also atheists, 
believing only in a blind fate arising from a per- 
petual concatenation of causes contained in na- 
ture. The passages acknowledging a Providence 
in Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and all the ancient 
moralists, are numerous and decisive, but too 
accessible or well known to need being quoted. 

In the last place, the doctrine of Providence 
is abundantly proved by the Scriptures. Some- 
times it is declared that the Most High rulcth in 
the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever 
he will; as much as to say that nothing can 
withstand his power. Again, lest we may think 
some things beneath his notice, we read that he 
number eth the hairs of our heads , careth for 
lilies , and disposeth all the lots which are cast . 
The care of God for man is generally argued, 
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a fortiori , from his care for inferior creatures. 
One Psalm (xci.) is devoted to show the provi- 
dential security of the godly: another (xciii.) 
shows the frailty of man ; and a third (civ.) the 
dependence of all orders in creation on God's 
Providence for food and breath. In him, it is 
elsewhere added, we live, and move, and have 
our being. He, in the person of Christ, sustaineth 
all things by the word of his power, and from 
him cometh down every good and perfect gift. 
But nowhere perhaps is a Providence so pointedly 
asserted and so sublimely set forth as in some of 
the last chapters of Job ; and nowhere so va- 
riously, winningly, and admirably exhibited as 
in the history of Joseph. 

The principal writers on this important subject 
are : — Gomarns, Explicatio Doct . Orthod . de 
Providentia , 1597 ; Sander, Ucber die Vor se- 
ining, 1780; Bormann, Die Christl . Lehre d. 
Vorsehung , 1820; Feldmann, Moira, odcr ii. d. 
Gotti. Vorsehung , 1830 ; Leibnitz, Essais de 
Theodicte , 1840; Rougemont, Du Monde dans 
ses Rapports avee Dieu , 1811 ; and the Treatises 
and Discourses on Providence by Charnock, 
Flavel, Hopkins, Hunter, Sherlock, and Fawcett. 
— J. D. B. 

PRUNING-IIOOK. [Vine.] 

PSALMS, BOOK OF. This collection of 
sacred poetry received its name, TaA poi, in con- 
sequence of the lyrical character of the pieces of 
which it consists, as intended to be sung to stringed 
and other instruments of music. The word (from 
ypaWco, to touch or strike a chord) is thus aptly de- 
fined by Gregory of Nyssa (Tract, ii. in Psalmos , 
cap. 3) : iJ/aAjuJy ianp r) dia rod opyapov rod 
/jlovctikov pzAcpdla. Another name, Psalter , was 
given to this book from the Greek xl/aArripiop, the 
stringed instrument to which its contents were 

originally sung. The Hebrew title (Rab- 
binic form, with H elided, or p^H) signifies 

hymns or pivaises , and was probably adopted on 
account of the use made of the collection in divine 
service, though only a part can be strictly called 
songs of praise, not a few being lamentations and 
prayers. There is evidently no proper correspond- 
ence between the titles in the two languages, 
though each is suitable. The word answering to 

D^nn is v/ivoi , and not xj/aApot, which rather 
corresponds to DHIOJD, lyrical odes , — a name 
which, though so plainly appropriate, does not 
appear to have been generally given to the book, 
at least so far as the Hebrew usage can now be 
ascertained. This is the more singular, inasmuch 
as no fewer than sixty-five of the songs distinctly 
bear the title of HDtD, while only one (Ps. cxlv. 1) 

is styled r6iin. That the name D'TlDTD did, 
however, obtain in ancient times, rather than the 

present title D'^nn, may be presumed from the 
use of xpaAgoi in the Soptnagint and the New 

Testament, and of J in the lYshito. 

In Pa. lxxii. 20 we find all the preceding com- 
positions (Ps. i. -lxxii.) styled Prayers of David , 
because many of them are strictly prayers, and 
all are pervaded by the spirit and tone of suppli- 
cation. 

All the best judges, as Lowth, Herder. De Wettc, 
Kwald, Tholuck, and others, pronounce the poetry 
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of the Psalms to be of the lyric order. 6 They 
are.’ says De Wette ( Einleitung in die Psalmen ,* 
]>. 2), 4 lyric in the proper sense ; for among the 
Hebrews, as among the ancients generally, poetry, 
singing, and music were united, and the inscrip- 
tions to most of the Psalms determine their con- 
nection with music, though in a way not always 
intelligible to us. Also as works of taste these 
compositions deserve to be called lyric. The 
essence of lyric poetry is the immediate expres- 
sion of feeling; and feeling is the sphere in which 
most of the Psalms move. Pain, grief, fear, hope, 
joy, trust, gratitude, submission to God, every- 
thing that moves and elevates the heart, is ex- 
pressed in these songs. Most of them are the 
lively effusions of the excited susceptible heart, 
the fresh offspring of inspiration and elevation of 
thought ; while only a few are spiritless imita- 
tions and compilations, or unpoetic forms of 
prayer, temple hymns, and collections of pro- 
verbs.’ For fuller information on this subject see 
Poetry. 

Titi.es. All the Psalms, except thirty-four, 
bear superscriptions. According to some there 
are only twenty-live exceptions, as they reckon 
n'Mn a title in all the Psalms which com- 
mence with it. To each of these exceptions the 
Talmud ( Babyl . Cod . Avoda Sarah, fol. 24, 
col. 2) gives the name NftlTV fcniQTD, Orphan 
Psalm. 

The authority of the titles is a matter of doubt. 
By most of the ancient critics they were considered 
genuine, and of equal authority with the Psalms 
themselves, while most of the moderns reject them 
wholly or in part. They were wholly rejected at 
the close of the fourth century by Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, one of the ablest and most judicious 
of ancient interpreters (Rosenmuller, Hist. Inter- 
pretation is Lihrorum Sacrorum , P. iii., p. 256). 
On the other hand it deserves to be noticed that 
they are received by Tholuck and Hengstenberg 
in their works on the Psalms. Of the antiquity of 
the inscriptions there can be no question, for they 
are found in the Sept. They are supposed to be 
even much older than this version, since they were 
no longer intelligible to the translator, who often 
makes no sense of them. Their obscurity might, 
however, have been owing not so much to their an- 
tiquity as to the translator’s residence in Egypt, 
and consequent ignorance of the Psalmody of the 
Temple service in Jerusalem. At any rate the ap- 
pearance of the titles in the Sept, can only prove 
them to be about as ancient as the days of Ezra. 
Then it is argued by many that they must be as 
old as the Psalms themselves, since it is customary 
for Oriental poets to prefix titles to their songs. 
Instances are found in Arabic poems, but these 
are very unlike the Hebrew inscriptions. Much 
more important traces of tiie custom appear in Isa. 
xxxviii. 9, in Hab. iii. 1, and in 2 Sam. i. 
17, 18 (Tholuck’s Psalmen , p. xxiv.). The 
other instances commonly appealed to in Exod. 
xv. 1, Deut. xxxi. 30, Judg. v. 1,2 Sam xxii. 1, 
furnish no evidence, since they are not proper 
titles of the songs so much as brief statements 
connecting them with the narrative. But in 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1, and Nuin. xxiv. 3, there is strong 

* Of this valuable Einleitung a translation, 
rather too free to be faithful, is given in the 
American Biblical Repository , vol. iii. 
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proof of the usage, if, with Tholuck, we take the 
verses as inscriptions, and not as integral parts of 
the songs, which most hold them justly to be from 
their poetical form. 

The following considerations militate against 
the authority of the titles. 1. The analogy be- 
tween them and the sub script io?is to the Apos- 
tolical Epistles. The latter are now universally 
rejected: why not the former? 2. The Greek 
and Syriac versions exhibit them with great and 
numerous variations, often altering the Hebrew 
(as in Ps. xxvii.), and sometimes giving a head- 
ing where the Hebrew has none (as in Ps. xciii.- 
xcvii.). Would the ancient translators have 
taken such liberties, or could such variations 
have arisen, if the titles had been considered 
sacred like the Psalms themselves? At any 
rate the existence of these glaring variations is 
sufficient to induce a distrust of the titles in their 
present form, even though they had been once 
sanctioned by inspired authority. If ever Ezra 
settled them, the variations in versions and ma- 
nuscripts (Eichhorn's Einleitung, iii., pp. 490, 
495) have tended since to make them doubtful. 
3. The inscriptions are occasionally at variance 
with the contents of the Psalms. Sometimes the 
author is incorrectly given, as when David is 
named over Psalms referring to the captivity, as 
in Ps. xiv. 7 ; xxv. 22 ; li. 20, 21 ; lxix. 36. It 
is not unlikely, however, as Tholuck thinks, 
that these references to the exile were added 
during that period to the genuine text of the 
royal singer. Others, as Calvin and Heng- 
stenberg, with far less probability take these 
passages in a figurative or spiritual sense. Also 
Ps. cxxxix. cannot well be David’s, for its style 
is not free from Cbaldaisms. Then sometimes 
the occasion is incorrectly specified, as in Ps. 
xxx., unless indeed this refers to the dedication 
of the site of the Temple (1 Chron. xxii. 1), as 
Rosenmuller, Tholuck, and Hengstenberg, think 
after Venema. 

On the whole, as the result of this investiga- 
tion, it seems the part of sober criticism to receive 
the titles as historically valid, except when we 
find strong internal evidence against them. 

The design of these inscriptions is to specify 
either the author, or the chief singer (never the 
latter by name, except in Ps. xxxix.), or the his- 
torical subject or occasion, or the use, or the style 
of poetry, or the instrument and style of music. 
Some titles simply designate the author, as in Ps. 
xxv., while others specify several of the above 
particulars, as in Ps. li. The longest and fullest 
title of all is prefixed to Ps. lx., where we have 
the author, the chief musician (not by name), 
the historical occasion (comp. 2 Sam. viii.), the 
use or design, the style of poetry, and the instru- 
ment or style of music. It is confessedly very 
difficult, if not impossible, to explain all the 
terms employed in the inscriptions; and hence 
critics have differed exceedingly in their conjec- 
tures. The difficulty, arising no doubt from 
ignorance of the Temple music, was felt, it 
would seem, as early as the age of the Sept. ; and 
it was felt so much by the translators of our 
Authorized Version, that they generally retained 
the Hebrew words, even though Luther had set 
the example of translating them to the best of his 
ability. It is worth observing that the difficulty 
appears to have determined Coverdale, 1535, to 
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omit nearly all except names of authors; thus, 
in Ps. lx., which is lix. in his version, he gives 
only — a P saline of David . 

Of the terms left untranslated or obscure in 
our Bible, it may be well to oiler some explana- 
tion in this place, taking them in alphabetical 
order for the sake of convenience. On this sub- 
ject most commentators oiler instruction, but the 
reader may especially consult Rosenmuller, 
Scholia in Comp. Redaeta , vol. iii. 14-22; I)e 
Wette, Comment ur uber die Psalmen , pp. 27-37, 
and Ewald, Poet . Bucher , i. 169-1 SO, 195. 

Aijeleth shahar , hind of the 

morning , i. e . the sun, or the dawn of day. This 
occurs only in Ps. xxii., where we may best take 
it to designate a song, perhaps commencing with 
these words, or bearing this name, to the melody 
of which the psalm was to be sung. So most of 
the ablest critics after Aberi-Ezra. Yet Tholuck 
and Hengstenberg, after Luther, suppose it to 
denote the subject of the psalm, meaning David 
himself, or typically the Messiah. 

Alamotli , Ps. xlvi., probably signifies 

virgins , and hence denotes music for female 
voices, or the treble. So Gesenius, Tholuck, and 
Hengstenberg, after Gusset, who, in Comment. 

Ling . Hebr . sub voce explains it — vox 

clara et aeuta , quasi virginnm (see below under 
Sheminith ). # . 

Al-tasehith, nn&2rwN, destroy thou not , is 
found over Ps. lvii., lviii., lix., lxxv., and sig- 
nifies, by general consent, some well-known ode 
beginning with the expression, to the tune of 
which these compositions were to be sung. 

Degrees , appears over fifteen Psalms 

(cxx.-cxxxiv.), called Songs of Degrees , and 
has been explained in various ways, of which the 
following are the chief. 1. The ancients under- 
stood by it stairs or steps, as appears from the 
Sept, version of the title, tphr) t&v avafiaQp&y, and 
the Vulgate, carmen gracluum , song of the step)S ; 
and in accordance with this, Jewish writers re- 
late (Mishna, Sueah , cap. v. 4), that these Psalms 
were sung on fifteen steps , leading from the court 
of Israel to the court of the women. This ex- 
planation is now exploded, though Fiirst, in his 
Concordance , sanctions it. 2. Luther, whom 
Tholuck is inclined to follow, renders the title a 
song in the higher choir , supposing the Psalms 
to have been sung from an elevated place or as- 
cent, or with elevated voice. 3. Gesenius and 
De Wette think the name refers to a peculiar 
rhythm in these songs, by which the sense 
advances by degrees , and so ascends from clause 
to clause. Thus in Ps. exxi. : — 

1. I will lift up iny eyes to the hills, 

From whence cometh mg help. 

2. My help cometh from the Lord, 

The maker of heaven and earth. 

3. He will not sufier thy foot to be moved, 

Thy keeper will not slumber : 

4. Behold, he will neither slumber nor sleep, 

The keeper of Israel. 

5. Jehovah is thy keeper , 

Jehovah , thy shade on thy right hand. 

* ?* * * 

7. Jehovah will keep thee from all evil, 

II e will keep thy soul : 
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8. Jehovah will keep thy going out and thy com- 
ing in. 

From this time even for evermore. 

To this very ingenious and not improbable ex- 
planation it is objected, that this rhythm by gra- 
dation (as De Wette calls it) is not obvious in 
the structure of all these songs, and therefore 
could hardly suggest the name. 4. According 
to the most prevalent and probable opinion, the 
title signifies song of the ascents , or pilgrim song , 
meaning a song composed for, or sung during the 
joui neyings of the people up to Jerusalem, whether 
as they returned from Babylon, or as they statedly 
repaired to the national solemnities. So Herder 
( Geist der Ebr. Poesie, ii. 353-357) and Ewald 
(Poet. Bucher , i. 195). Journeys to Jerusalem 
are generally spoken of as ascents, on account of 
the elevated situation of the city and temple 
(see Ezra vii. 9, and especially Ps. exxii. 4). 
This explanation of the name is favoured by the 
brevity and the contents of these songs, and by 
the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 

dotion, who render n'l'pyD by dvafidcreis. 

Gittith , TYrDil, appears over Ps. vii)., lxxxi., 
lxxxiv., and is of very uncertain meaning, though 
not improbably it signifies an instrument or tune 
brought from the city of Gath. So Rosenmuller, 
De Wette, Ewald, Hengstenberg, and Tholuck. 
In the opinion of not a few the word comes from 
TD, wine-press, and denotes either an instrument 
or a melody used in the vintage. So the Sept, 
renders it ibrep revu Atjvcvv. The new Lexicons 
of Gesenius and Fiirst. give other explanations 
[Musical Instruments]. 

Higgaion , jlDD, is found over Ps. ix. 16, and 
probably means either musical sound , according 
to the opinion of most, and the Sept, ; or medi- 
tation according to Tholuck and Hengstenberg 
(see more below under Befall). 

Jednthun , prn*p, is found over Ps. xxxix., 
lxii., lxxvii., and is generally taken for the name 
of choristers descended from Jednthun, of whom 
we read in 1 Chron. xxv. 1, 3, as one of David’s 
three chief musicians or leaders of the Temple 
music. This use of the name Jednthun for 
Jeduthnnites is just like the well-known use of 
Israel for the Israelites. It is most probable that 
in Ps. xxxix. Jednthun himself is meant, and not 
bis family. So Rosenmuller and Hengstenberg 
[Jedutiiun]. 

Jon a th-clem-reeh ok i m , D'prn D/X the 

mute dove among strangers , found only over 
Ps. lvi., may well denote the subject of the song, 
viz., David himself, ‘ when the Philistines look 
him in Gath ;’ or it is t lie name or commence- 
ment of an ode to the air of which this psalm was 
snug. . 

Leannoth, HDJ/a in t lie title of Ps. lxxxviii. 
means to sing , denoting that it was to he sung in 
the way described. 

Mahaluth , occurs in Ps. liii. and 

lxxxviii., and denotes, according to sonic, a sort 
of Jlute, according to Gesenius in his last edition 
of his 'Thesaurus, a lute , but in the opinion of 
Fiirst, a tuur , named from the first word of some 
popular song. I 'pou Mnhalath Leanuoth , Ps. 
lxxxviii.. is accordingly a direction to cliaimt it 
to the iiLsirnnient or turn* called mahaluth. 

Maschil , is found in the title of thirteen 

2 i* 2 
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psalms. According to Gesenius, De Wette, and 
others, it means a poem , so called either for its 
skilful composition or for its wise and pious strain. 
The common interpretation, which Tholuck and 
Hengstenberg follow, makes it a didactic poem , 

from to teach or make wise . There seems 

very little to choose between the two opinions. 

Michtam , DfDO, is prefixed to Ps. xvi., lvi.- 
lx., and is subject to many conjectures. Many, 
after Aben-Ezra, derive it from DfD, gold , and 
understand a golden psalm , so called either on 
account of its excellence , or because written 
in golden letters. Hengstenberg understands 
mystery , and supposes that these Psalms, more 
than others, have a deep or occult sense. Others, 
after the Sept., which gives arpAoypaipLa, fancy 
that the word means a poem engraved on a pillar 
or monument. But the true explanation is most 
likely that offered by Gesenius, De Wette, Rosen- 
muller, and Tholuck, who hold DHDD to be only 
another form of 2FIDD, by the familiar interchange 
of the kindred letters D and 2, and to signify a 
writing or poem. It is actually found in this form 
over Hezekiah’s song in Isa. xxxviii. 9. 

Muth-labben (Ps. ix.) presents a perfect riddle, 
owing to the various readings of MSS., and 
the contradictory conjectures of the learned. Be- 
sides the common reading p 1 ? niD’by, upon 

death to the so?i , we have n-iD^y and n'lftSy, the 
same word that is used in Ps. xlvi. (see above 
Alamotli). Some explain it as the subject or 
occasion of the song, but most refer it to the music. 
Gesenius, in his last edition, renders it — with vir- 
gins ’ voice for the boys , L e. to be sung by a choir 
of boys in the treble. 

Neginoth , jYD^, Ps. iv. and four others; over 
Ps. lxi. neginah in the singular, though some 
MSS. give neginoth here also. This name, from 
to strike a chord, like xpaAAco, clearly denotes 
stringed instruments in general. 

Neliilotli , rn^m (Ps. v.), comes most likely 

from ^>n, to perforate , and denotes pipes or 
flutes. Hengstenberg, however, fancies it means 

lots or heritages , from , to possess , and points 

out the subject of the Psalm. 

Selah , r6o, is found seventy-three times in the 
Psalms, generally at the end of a sentence or pa- 
ragraph ; but in Ps. lv. 19 and lvii. 3 it stands in 
the middle of the verse. While most authors 
have agreed in considering this word as somehow 
relating to the music, their conjectures about its 
precise meaning have varied greatly. But at pre- 
sent these two opinions chiefly obtain. Some, 
including Herder, De Wette, and Ewald {Poet. 

Bite her, i. 179), derive it from or Wo , to 

raise , and understand a raising of the voice or 
music ; others, after Gesenius, in Thesaurus , de- 
rive it from n^D, to be still or silent , and under- 
stand a pause in the singing. So Rosenmuller, 
Hengstenberg, and Tholuck. Probably selah was 
used to direct the singer to be silent, or to pause a 
little, while the instruments played an interlude 
or symphony. In Ps. ix. 16 it occurs in the 
expression higgaion selah , which Gesenius, with 
much probability, renders instrumental music , 
pause , i. e . let the instruments strike up a sym- 
phony, and let the singer pause. By Tholuck and 
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Hengstenberg, however, the two words are ren- 
dered meditation , pause , i. e. let the singer medi- 
tate or reflect while the music stops. 

Sheminith , (Ps. vi. and xii.), means 

properly eighth , and denotes either, as some think, 
an instrument with eight chords, or, more likely, 
music in the lower notes, or bass. So Gesenius, 
De Wette, Tholuck, and Hengstenberg. This is 
strongly favoured by 1 Chron. xv. 20, 21, where 
the terms alamotli and sheminith clearly denote 
different parts of music : the former answering to 
our treble , and the latter to the bass , an octave 
below. 

Shiggaion , JPU&2 (Ps. vii.), denotes, according 
to Gesenius and Fiirst, a song or hymn ; but 
Ewald and Hengstenberg derive it from to 

err or wander ; and hence the former understands 
a song uttered in the greatest excitement , but the 
latter, error or wandering , supposing that the 
aberrations of the wicked are the subject of the 
Psalm. According to Rosenmuller, De Wette, 
and Tholuck, it means a plaintive song or elegy. 

Shushan , (Ps. lx.), and in plural sho - 

shannim (Ps. xlv., lxix., Ixxx.). This word com- 
monly signifies lily , and probably denotes either 
an instrument bearing some resemblance to a lily 
(perhaps cymbal ), or a melody named lily for its 
pleasantness. Hengstenberg contends that it ex- 
presses the subject, i. e. some delightful theme. 
Eduth , ITny, is joined to it in Ps. lx. and lxxx., 
giving the sense lily of testimony , the name of a 
tune, according to Tholuck ; or lily of song , ac- 
cording to Gesenius, who understands a lyric 
pipe. 

Authors. — M any of the ancients, both Jews 
and Christians, maintained that all the Psalms 
were written by David : which is one of the 
most striking proofs of their uncritical judg- 
ment. So the Talmudists {Cod. Pesachim , c. x. 
p. 117); Augustine, who is never a good critic 
{De Civ. Dei , xvii. 14); and Chrysostom {Prol. 
ad Psalmos ). But Jerome, as might be ex- 
pected, held the opinion which now universally 
prevails {Epist. ad Sophronium). The titles 
and the contents of the Psalms most clearly show 
that they were composed at different and remote 
periods, by several poets, of whom David was only 
the largest and most eminent contributor. In 

the titles the author is indicated by to, i. e . 6 be- 
longing to/ prefixed to his name, hence called 
lamed auctoris. Some suppose, without good 

reason, that ^ prefixed to a musician's name, e. g. 
Asaph, indicates, not the author, but simply the 
head singer. According to the inscriptions we 
have the following list of authors : — 

I . David, c the sweet Psalmist of Israel ’ 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 1). To him are ascribed seventy- 
three Psalms in the Hebrew text (not seventy- 
four, as De Wette and Tholuck state; nor seventy- 
one, as most others have counted) ; and at least 
eleven others in the Sept., namely, xxxiii., xliii., 
xci., xciv.-xcix., civ., cxxxvii. ; to which may 
be added Ps. x., as it forms part of Ps. ix. in that 
version. From what has been advanced above 
respecting the authority of the titles, it is obviously 
injudicious to maintain that David composed all 
that have his name prefixed in the Hebrew, or to 
suppose that he did not compose some of the eleven 
ascribed to him in the Sept., and of the others 
which stand without any author's name at all. 
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We cannot feel sure that Ps. cxxxix. is David’s, 
for its Chaldaisms (ver. 2, 8, 16, 17) betray a 
later age; and Ps. cxxii. can scarcely be his, for 
its style resembles the later Hebrew, and its de- 
scription of Jerusalem can hardly apply to Davids 
time. Besides, it is worthy of notice that the 
Sept, gives this and the other Songs of Degrees 
without specifying the author. Of those which 
the Sept, ascribes to David, it is not improbable 
that Ps. xcix. and civ. are really his ; and of those 
which bear no name in either text, at least Ps. ii. 
appears to be David’s. 

When we consider David’s eminence as a poet, 
and the delight he took in sacred song, we cannot 
wonder that he should be the author of so many 
of the Psalms, — no fewer, in all likelihood, than 
half the collection : the wonder rather should be, 
that we do not find more of his fine odes, for it 
is certain he wrote some which are not in this 
book ; see, in 2 Sam. i. 19-27, his lament over 
Saul and Jonathan, and in 2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7, his 
last inspired effusion. 

His character and merit as the father of Hebrew 
melody and music — for it was in his hands and 
under his auspices that these flourished most* — are 
thus set forth by the Son of Sirach (ch. xlvii. 8-10), 
c In all his work he gave thanks. To the Holy 
and Most High he sang songs with all his heart, 
in words of praise ( and he loved 
his Maker. He set singers also before the altar, 
and from their music ($X 0V ) sweet melody re- 
sounded. He gave splendour to the feasts, and 
adorned the solemn times unto perfection (p*xP L 
( rvj/T€\€ias ), in that they praised His holy name, 
and the sanctuary pealed with music from early 
morn.’ 

David’s compositions are generally distin- 
guished by sweetness, softness, and grace; but 
sometimes, as in Ps. xviii., they exhibit the sub- 
lime. His prevailing strain is plaintive, owing to 
his multiplied and sore trials, both before and 
alter his occupation of the throne. How often was 
he beset with dangers, harassed by foes, and chas- 
tised of God! And, under these circumstances, 
how was his spirit bowed down, and gave vent 
to its plaints and sorrows on the saddened chords 
of the lyre ! But in the midst of all he generally 
found relief, and his sorrow gave place to calm con- 
fidence and joy in God. "What wonder, that a soul 
so susceptible and devout as his should manifest 
emotions so strong, so changeful, and so various, 
seeing that he passed through the greatest vicissi- 
tudes of life. God took him from the sheepfolds 
to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his inheritance 
(Ps. lxxviii. 70, 71). See Herder’s Geist dor 
Ebr. Pocsie, ii. 297-301 ; and especially Tliol nek 
( P salmon, Einleitang , § 3), who gives a most 
admirable exhibition of the Psalmist's history and 
services. 

The example and countenance of the king na- 
turally led others to cultivate poetry and music. 
It appears from Amos vi. 5, that lovers of pleasure 
took David's compositions as a model for their 
worldly songs: how much more would the lovers 
of piety be induced to follow him by producing 
sacred songs ami hymns! The line psaiin in 
Ilab. iii. is an exact imitation of his style as seen 

It was he, as Herder observes, that collected 
the scattered wild lield-llowers and planted them 
as a royal parterre ou Mount Zion. 
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in Ps. xviii. And the celebrated singers of his 
day were men, like himself, moved by the divine 
afflatus not only to excel in music but also to 
indite hallowed poetry. Of these Psalmists the 
names of several are preserved in the titles. 

2. Asaph is named as the author of twelve 
Psalms, viz. 1., lxxiii.-lxxxiii. He was one 
of David's chief musicians [Asaph]. All the 
poems bearing his name cannot be his ; for in Ps. 
lxxiv., lxxix.,and lxxx. there are manifest allu- 
sions to very late events in the history of Israel. 
Either, then, the titles of these three Psalms must 
be wholly rejected, or the name must be here 
taken for the 6 sons of Asaph which is not impro- 
bable, as the family continued for many genera- 
tions in the choral service of the Temple. Asaph 
appears from Ps. 1., lxxiii., and lxxviii., to have 
been the greatest master of didactic poetry, excel- 
ling alike in sentiment and in diction. 

3. The sons of Korah was another family of cho- 
risters (see Korah, at the end), to whom eleven 
of the most beautiful Psalms are ascribed. The 
authorship is assigned to the Korahites in general, 
not because many of them could have been en- 
gaged in composing one and the same song, but 
because the name of the particular writer was 
unknown or omitted. However, in Ps. lxxxviii. 
we find, besides the family designation, the name 
of the individual who wrote it, viz. — 

4. Homan was another of David’s chief singers 
(1 Cliron. xv. 19) : he is called the Ezrahite, as 
being descended from some Ezrali, who appears lo 
have been a descendant of Korah ; at least Ileman 
is reckoned aKohathite (1 Cliron. vi. 33-38), and 
was therefore probably a Korahite ; for the Koliath- 
ites were continued and counted in the line of 
Korah; see 1 Cliron. vi. 22, 37, 38 [Heman]. 
Thus Heman was both an Ezrahite and of the sons 
of Korah. ThatPs. lxxxviii. was written by him 
is not unlikely, though many question it. 

5. Ethan is reputed the author of Ps. lxxxix. 
He also is called the Ezrahite, but this is either a 
mistake, or he as well as Heman had an ancestor 
named Ezrali, of whom nothing is known. The 
Ethan intended in the title is doubtless the Levite 
of Merari’s family whom David made chief mu- 
sician along with Asaph and Heman (1 Cliron. vi. 
44 ; xxv. 1,6). The Psalm could not, however, 
be composed by him, for it plainly alludes (ver. 
38-41) to the downfall of the kingdom. 

6. Solomon is given as the author of Ps. lxxii. 
and cxxvii., and there is no decided internal evi- 
dence to the contrary, though most consider him 
to be the subject, and not the author, of Ps. 
lxxii. 

7. Moses is reputed the writer of Ps. xc,, and 
there is no strong reason to doubt the tradition. 
But the Talmudists, whom Origeu, and oven Je- 
rome, follow, ascribe to him also the ten succeed- 
ing Psalms (xci.-c.), on the principle that the ano- 
nymous productions belonged to the last-named 
author. This principle is manifestly false, since 
in several of these Psalms we find evide nce that 
Moses was not the author. In Ps. xcv. the forty 
years’ wondering in the wilderness is referred to 
as past ; in Ps. xcvii. 8, mention is made of Zion 
and Judah, which proves that it cannot be dated 
earlier than the time of David ; and in Ps. xcix. 6, 
the prophet Samuel is named, which also proves 
that Moses could not be the writer. 

Jcduthun is sometimes, without just ground, 
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held to be named as the author of Ps. xxxix. (see 
above, under that head). Many conjectures have 
been formed respecting other writers, especially of 
the anonymous psalms. The Sept, seemingly 
gives, as authors, Jeremiah (Ps. cxxxvii.), and 
Haggai and Zechariah (Ps. cxxxviii. V s But these 
conjectures are too uncertain to call for further 
notice in this place. 

The dates of the Psalms, as must be obvious from 
what has been stated respecting the authors, are 
very various, ranging from the time of Moses to 
that of the Captivity — a period of nearly 1000 
years. In the time of king Jehoshaphat (about 
n.c. 896) Ps, lxxxiii.; setting forth the dangers 
of the nation, as we read in 2 Chron. xx. 1-25, was 
composed either by himself, as some suppose, or 
most likely, according to the title, by Jahaziel, 
‘a Levite of the sons of Asaph,’ who was then an 
inspired teacher (see 2 Chron. xx. 14). In the 
days of Hezekiah, who was himself a poet (Isa. 
xxxviii. 9-20), we may date, with great proba- 
bility, the Korahitic Psalms xlvi. and xlviii., 
which seem to celebrate the deliverance from Sen- 
nacherib (2 Kings xix. 35). In the period of the 
Captivity were evidently written such laments as 
Ps. xliv., lxxix., cii., and cxxxvii. ; and after its 
close, when the captives returned, we must mani- 
festly date Ps. lxxxv. and cxxvi. Some have 
maintained that several psalms, especially lxxiv., 
were written even in the days of the Maccabees ; 
but this is contrary to every probability, for, ac- 
cording to all accounts, the Canon had been closed 
before that time [Canon]. 

Collection and Arrangement. — As the 
Psalms are productions of different authors in 
different ages, we are led to inquire hoio and 
when they were collected. The book has been 
styled by some moderns the Anthology of Hebreio 
lyric poetry ) as if it consisted of a selection of the 
most admired productions of the sacred muse ; but 
the name is not altogether appropriate, since seve- 
ral pieces of the highest poetic merit are, to our 
knowledge, not included, namely, the songs of 
Moses in Exod. xv. and Deut. xxxii.; the song 
of Deborah in Judg. v. ; the prayer of Hannah 
in 1 Sam. ii. 1-1 0 ; and even David’s lament over 
Saul and Jonathan in 2 Sam. i. 18-27. To these 
may be added the song of Hezekiah in Isa. 
xxxviii. 9-20 ; and the prayer of Habakkuk in 
Hah. iii. The truth seems to be, as Ewald and 
Tholuck maintain, that the collection was made 
not so much with reference to the beauty of the 
pieces as to their adaptation for devotional use in 
public worship . This view sufficiently accounts 
for omitting most of the above pieces, and many 
others, as being either too individual or too secu- 
lar in their application. It may account for 
not including the lament over Jonathan, and for 
the fact that only two of Solomon’s compositions 
(Ps. Ixxii. and cxxvii.) are professedly given, 
though Mbs songs were a thousand and five’ (1 
Kings iv. 32, 33), His themes were secular, and 
therefore not suitable for this collection. 

When the Psalms were collected and by tohom , 
are questions that cannot be confidently answered. 
The Talmudists most absurdly considered David 
the collector (Cod. Beracoth , c. i. p. 9). It is 

* Ilitzig (Comment, iiber diePsahneii) ascribes 
to Jeremiah a large number of the elegiac or 
plaintive psalms. 
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certain that the hook, as it now stands, could not 
have been formed before the building of the second 
temple, for Ps. cxxvi. was evidently composed at 
that period. In all probability it was formed 
by Ezra and his contemporaries, about b.c. 450 
(Ewald’s Poet. Bucher , ii. 205). But in the 
arrangement of the book there is manifest proof of 
its gradual formation out of several smaller collec- 
tions, each ending with a kind of doxology. 

The Psalter is divided in the Hebrew into five 
books, and also in the Sept, version, which proves 
the division to be older than n.c. 200. Some have 
fancied that this five-fold division did not origi- 
nally exist, hut that it arose simply from a desire 
to have as many parts in the Psalms as there are 
in the law of Moses. But strong reasons demand 
the rejection of such a fancy. Why should this 
conformity to the Pentateuch be desired and 
effected in the Psalms, and not also in Proverbs 
or in the Prophets ? The five hooks bear decided 
marks of being not arbitrary divisions, but dis- 
tinct and independent collections by various 
hands. 

The first book (i.-xli.) consists wholly of 
David’s songs, his name being prefixed to all ex- 
cept i., ii., x., and xxxiii. ; and it is evidently 
the first collection, having been possibly made in 
the time of Hezekiah, who is known to have 
ordered a collection of Solomon’s proverbs (Prov. 
xxv. 1), and to have commanded the Levites to 
sing the words of David (2 Chron. xxix. 30). 

The second book (xlii.-lxxii.) consists mainly 
of pieces by the sons of Korah (xlii.-xlix.), and by 
David (li.-lxv.), which may have been separate 
minor collections. At the end of this book is 
found the notice — ‘ The prayers of David the son 
of Jesse are ended and hence some have thought 
that this was originally the close of a large collec- 
tion comprising Ps. i.-lxxii. (Carpzov, Intro- 
duction & c. ii. 107). But that the second was 
originally distinct from the first book, is proved 
by the repetition of one or two pieces ; thus Ps. 
liii. is plainly the same as Ps. xiv., with only a 

notable variation in the Divine name, God, D'n'pN, 

being used in the former wherever Lord , iTliV, is 
found in the latter. So also Ps. lxx. is but a re- 
petition of Ps. xl. 13-17, with the same singular 
variation in the Divine name. It is not likely 
that this collection was made till the period of the 
Captivity, if interpreters are right in referring Ps. 
xliv. to the days of Jeremiah. 

The third froo/v(lxxiii.*lxxxix.) consists chiefly 
of Asaph's psalms, but comprises apparently two 
smaller collections, the one Asaphitic (lxxiii.- 
lxxxiii.), the other mostly Korahitic (lxxxiv.- 
lxxxix.). The collector of this book had no in- 
tention to bring together songs written by David, 
and therefore he put the above notice at the end 
of the second book (see De Wette’s Psal?ne?i, 
Einleitnng , p. 21). The date of this collection 
must be as late as the return from Babylon, for 
Ps. lxxxv. implies as much. 

Th e fourth book (xc.-cvi.) and the fifth (evii.- 
cl.) are made up chiefly of anonymous liturgic 
pieces, many of which were composed for the ser- 
vice of the second temple. In the last book we 
have the Songs of Degrees (cxx.-cxxxiv.), which 
seem to have been originally a separate collection. 
The five books may, with some propriety, be thus 
distinguished : the first Davidic , the second Ko- 
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r abide, the third Asaphitic , and the two remain- 
ing Liturgic . 

In the mode of dividing and numbering the 
Psalms, some Hebrew MSS. vary from the printed 
text. In some, Ps. i. and ii. are given as one, 
the first being reckoned as only introductory ; 
which accounts for the various reading in Acts 
xiii. 33. So also Ps. xlii. and xliii. are some- 
times joined into one, as they evidently ought to 
be. In the Septuagint also, which the Vulgate 
follows, the arrangement varies from the common 
order, for it joins Ps. ix. and x. together, and 
thus its numbering falls one behind the Hebrew 
as far as Ps. cxlvii., which it cuts into two at 
ver. 12, and thus returns to the common enumera- 
tion. There is also in the Sept, an apocryphal 
Psalm, numbered cli., on David’s victory over 
Goliath. 

Various classifications of the Psalms have been 
proposed (Carpzov, Introductio , &c., ii. 132-134). 
Tholuck would divide them, according to the 
matter, into songs of praise , of thanksgiving , of 
complaint, and of instruction. De Wette suggests 
another method of sorting them ( Einleitung , p. 3), 

into — 1. Hymns (D^HD in the proper sense), as 

viii. xviii. ; 2. National Psalms, as lxxviii. cv. ; 

3. Psalms of Zion and the Temple, as xv. xxiv. ; 

4. Psalms respecting the King, as ii. cx. ; 5. 
Psalms of complaint, as vii. xxii. ; and G. Re- 
ligious Psalms , as xxiii., xci. It is obvious, 
however, that no very accurate classification can 
be made, since many are of diversified contents 
and uncertain tenor. 

Canonicity and Use. — The inspiration and 
canonical authority of the Psalms are esta- 
blished by the most abundant and convincing 
evidence. They never were, and never can be, 
rejected, except by impious impugners of all 
divine revelation. Not to mention other ancient 
testimonies [Canon], we find complete evidence 
in the New Testament, where the hook is quoted 
or referred to as divine by Christ and his apostles 
at least seventy times . No other writing is so 
frequently cited; Isaiah, the next in the scale of 
quotation, being cited only about fifty-five times. 
Twice (Luke xx. 42 and Acts i, 20) we find dis- 
tinct mention of the Book of Psalms (/3i)3Aos 
\pa\p<Zi/). Once, however (Luke xxiv. 44), the 
name Psalms is used not simply for this hook, 
but for the Hagiographa, or the whole of the third 
division of the Hebrew Scriptures [IIagio- 
guapiia], because in it the Psalms are the first 
and chief part ; or possibly, as Havernick suggests 
(. Einleitung , § xiv. p. 78), because the div ision 
consists mainly of poetry . It deserves notice 
that in Heb. iv. 7, where the quotation is taken 
from the anonymous Ps. xcv., the book is indi- 
cated by David, most likely because he was the 
largest and most eminent contributor, and also 
tiie patron and model of the other Psalmists. For 
the same reasons many ancient and modern 
authors often speak of the book as the Psalms of 
David (Carpzov, Tntrod. ii. 98), without intend- 
ing to ascribe all the productions to him. 

In every age of the church the Psalms have 
been extolled for their excellence and their use 
for godly edifying (Carpzov, 1. c. pp. 109-1 IG). 
Indeed, if Paul’s estimate of ancient inspired 
Scripture (2 Tim. iii. 15-17) can lie justly applied 
to any single book, that book must he the Psalms. 
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Even in the New Testament there is scarcely a 
work of equal practical utility. Basil the Great 
and Chrysostom, in their homilies (see Suiceri 
Thcs , Eccles. sub iJ/aAjuds), expatiate most elo- 
quently, and yet judiciously, on its excellence. 
The close of Basil’s eulogy is to this effect : ( In 
it is found a perfect theology (erravOa ivi OeoAoyla 
reA eia) ; prophecy of Christ’s sojourn in the tlesh, 
threatening of judgment, hope of resurrection, 
fear of retribution, promises of glory, revelations 
of mysteries, — all things are treasured in the book 
of Psalms, as in some great and common store- 
house.’ Among the early Christians it was cus- 
tomary to learn the book by heart, that psalmody 
might enliven their social hours, and soften the 
fatigues and soothe the sorrows of life. They em- 
ployed the Psalms not only in their religious as- 
semblies, of which use we find probable mention in 
1 Cor. xiv. 2G, but also at their meals and before 
retiring to rest, as Clement of Alexandria testifies : 
Ouaia t<£ 6e<£ ipaAjuol Kal vp.ro i tv apa rpv kariaaiv, 
Tvpo t 6 rrjs Koirps. Of their use at meals we find 
an example also in the institution of the Lord’s 
supper (Matt. xxvi. 30). 

The great doctrines and precepts embodied in 
the Psalms, what views they give of God and his 
government, of man and his sinfulness, of piety 
and morals, of a future state, and of the Messiah, 
are most ably set forth by Tholuck in his Einlei- 
tung, § 4. 

It may be well here to notice what are called the 
vindictive Psalms, namely, those which contain 
expressions of wrath and imprecations against the 
enemies of God and his people, such as Ps. lix., 
lxix., lxxix., and which in consequence are apt 
to shock the feelings of some Christian readers. 
In order to obviate this offence, most of our pious 
commentators insist that the expressions are not 
maledictions or imprecations, but simple declara- 
tions of what will or may take place. But this 
is utterly inadmissible ; for in several of the most 
startling passages the language in the original is 
plainly imperative, and not indicative (see Ps. 
lix. 14 ; lxix. 25, 28 ; lxxix. G), The truth is, 
that only a morbid benevolence, a mistaken phil- 
anthropy, takes offence at these Psalms; for in 
reality they are not opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel, or to that love of enemies which Christ 
enjoined. Resentment against evil-doers is so 
far from being sinful, that we find it exemplified 
in the meek and "spotless Redeemer himself (see 
Mark iii. 5). If the emotion and its utterance 
were essentially sinful, how could Paul (1 Cor. 
xv i. 22) wish the enemy of Christ to be accursed 
(auddepa), or say of his own enemy, Alexander 
the coppersmith, ‘ the Lord reward him according 
to his works’ (2 Tim. iv. 14); and, especially, 
how could the spirits of the just in heaven call on 
God for vengeance (Rev. vi. 10)? See a good 
article on this subject (The Imprccatiojis in the 
Scriptures ) in the American Bibliotheca Sacra 
for February, 1811. 

The following are among the chief and host 
exegetical help!* for explaining this book: — Poli 
Synopsis ; V enema, Comment, in Psalmos ; l)e 
Wette’s Commcntar Yibcr die J'salmcn, 183G ; 
Uosenmulleri Scholia in Epit . Rcdacta, vol. iii. ; 
Maureri Comment. Cnt. Grammaticus, vol. iii. ; 
Ilitzig’s Comment, und Ucbcrsctzung ; Kwald’s 
Poet. BYtchcr, vol. ii. ; Tholuck’s Ucbcrsctzung 
und Anslegung dcr Psalmcn ; and Ilengsten- 
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berg’s Commentar ueber die Psalmen . The 
works of Tholuck and Hengstenberg form to- 
gether the very best helps, leaving nothing to be 
desired by the critical and devout student of the 
Psalms. 

The principal English works on the Book ’of 
Psalms are the translations (mostly with notes) 
of Mudge, 1744 ; Edwards, 1755 ; Fenwick, 1759; 
Green, 1762 ; Street, 1790 ; Wake, 1793 ; Geddes, 
1807; Horsley, 18 15; Fry, 1819; French and 
Skinner, 1830 ; Noyes, 1831 (Boston, U.S.) ; Wal- 
ford, 1837; Bush, 1838 (New York): and the 
Commentaries of Ainsworth, 1639; Hammond, 
1659 ; Merrick, 1768 ; 'Horne, 1771; and Dimock, 
1791.— B. D. 

PSALTERY. [Musical Instruments.] 
PTOLEMAIS. [Accho.] 

PTOLEMY. This common name of the 
Greek kings of Egypt does not occur in the ca- 
nonical Scripture, but is frequent in the books 
of Maccabees and in Josephus (see the article 
Egypt). 

PUBLICAN (Gr. re\dbvT]s ; among the Ro- 
mans publicanus ), a person who farmed the 
taxes and public revenues. This office was 
usually held by Roman knights, an order instituted 
as early as the time of Romulus, and composed 
of men of great consideration with the govern- 
ment, 6 the principal men of dignity in their 
several countries,’ who occupied a kind of middle 
rank between the senators and the people (Joseph. 
Antiq . xii. 4). Although these officers were, 
according to Cicero, the ornament of the city and 
the strength of the commonwealth, they did not 
attain to great offices, nor enter the senate, so 
long as they continued in the order of knights. 
They were thus more capable of devoting their 
attention to the collection of the public revenue. 

The publicans were distributed into three 
classes : the farmers of the revenue, their partners, 
and their securities, corresponding to the Man- 
cipes, Socii, and Praedes. They were all under 
the Qusestores jErarii, who presided over the 
finances at Rome. Strictly speaking, there were 
only two sorts of publicans, the Mancipes and 
the Socii. The former, who were generally of 
the equestrian order, and much superior to the 
latter in rank and character, are mentioned by 
Cicero with great honour and respect (Oratf. pro 
Plancio , 9) ; but the common publicans, the col- 
lectors or receivers of the tribute, as many of the 
Socii were, are covered both by heathens and 
Jews with opprobrium and contempt. 

The name and profession of a publican were, 
indeed, extremely odious among the Jews, who 
submitted with much reluctance to the taxes 
levied by the Romans. The Galileans or He- 
rodians, the disciples of Judas the Gaulonite, 
were the most turbulent and rebellious (Acts v. 
37). They thought it unlawful to pay tribute, 
and founded their refusal to do so on their 
being the people of the Lord, because a true 
Israelite was not permitted to acknowledge any 
other sovereign than God (Joseph. Antiq . xviii. 2). 
The publicans were hated as the instruments by 
which the subjection of the Jews to the Roman 
emperor was perpetuated ; and the paying of 
tribute was regarded as a virtual acknowledgment 
of his sovereignty. They were also noted for 
their imposition, rapine, and extortion, to which 
they were, perhaps, more especially prompted by 


having a share in the farm of the tribute, as 
they were thus tempted to oppress the people with 
illegal exactions, that they might the more 
speedily enrich themselves. Theocritus consi- 
dered the bear and the lion the most cruel 
among the beasts of the wilderness ; and among 
the beasts of the city the publican and the para- 
site. Those Jews who accepted the office of pub- 
lican were execrated by their own nation equally 
with heathens : ( Let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican ’ (Matt, xviii. 17). 
It is said they were not allowed to enter the 
temple or synagogues, to engage in the public 
prayers, fill offices of judicature, or even give tes- 
timony in courts of justice. According to the 
Rabbins, it was a maxim that a religious man 
who became a publican was to be driven out of 
the religious society (Grotius, ad Matt, xviii. ; 
Lightfoot, Ilor . Heb, ad Matt . xviii.). They 
would not receive their presents at the temple any 
more than the price of prostitution, of blood, or of 
anything wicked and offensive. 

There were many publicans in Judaea in the 
time of our Saviour, of whom Zacchaeus was pro- 
bably one of the principal, as he is called ‘ chief 
among the publicans’ (Luke xix. 2), a phrase sup- 
posed to be equivalent to our Commissioner of the 
Customs. Matthew appears to have been an in- 
ferior publican, and is described as 6 sitting at 
the receipt of custom ’ (Luke v. 27). Jesus was 
reproached by the Jews as the friend of publicans 
and sinners, and for eating with them (Luke vii. 
34); but such was his opinion of the unbelieving 
and self-righteous chief-priests and elders who 
brought these accusations, that he replied unto 
them, c The publicans and the harlots go into the 
kingdom of God before you’ (Matt. xxi. 31). 
The parable of the Pharisee and the Publican who 
went up in to the temple to pray (Luke xviii. 10) 
is a beautiful illustration of the distinction between 
hypocrisy and true piety. When Jesus visited 
the house of Zacchseus, who appears to have been 
eminently honest and upright, he was assured by 
him that he was ready to give one half of his 
goods to the poor ; and if he had taken anything 
from any man by false accusation, to ‘ restore 
him fourfold’ (Luke xix. 8). This was in refer- 
ence to the Roman law, which required that when 
any farmer was convicted of extortion, he should 
return four times the value of what he had frau- 
dulently obtained. There is no reason to suppose 
that either Zacchseus or Matthew had been guilty 
of unjust practices, or that there was any exception 
to their characters beyond that of being engaged 
in an odious employment. Some other exam- 
ples of this occur. Suetonius ( Vesp .) mentions 
the case of Sabinus, a collector of the fortieth 
penny in Asia, who had several statues erected to 
him by the cities of the province, with this in- 
scription, c To the honest tax-farmer.’ 

It has been imagined by some commentators 
that, by the Jewish laws, it was forbidden to pay 
tribute to foreigners, or to be employed as pub- 
licans under them (Deut. xvii. 15) ; but publicans 
that were Jews are so often mentioned in the New 
Testament, that Dr. Lardner inclines to think the 
Roman tribute was collected chiefly by Jews. He 
conceives that in most provinces the natives were 
employed in the towns as under-collectors, and 
that the receivers-general, or superior officers, 
only were Romans. As the office was so ex- 
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tremely odious, The Romans might deem it prudent 
to employ some natives in collecting the taxes ; 
and there is little doubt that in every district they 
would find Jews willing to profit by the subjec- 
tion of their country, and to accept appointments 
from their conquerors. — G. M. B. 

PUBLIUS (IJ($7rAm), governor of Melita at 
the time of Paul’s shipwreck on that island (Acts 
xxviii. 7, 8). Paul having healed his father, pro- 
bably enjoyed Ins hospitality during the three 
months of his stay in the island. An inscription 
found in Malta designates the governor of the 
island by the same title (7rp<£Tos , c first’ or c chief ), 
which Luke gives to Publius [Melita]. 

PUDENS (Uovbrjs), one of the persons whose 
salutations Paul, writing from Rome, sends to 
Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 21). Nothing is really 
known of him ; but the martyrologies make him 
to have been a person of figure at Rome, of the 
senatorial order, and father of two pious virgins, 
Praxis and Pudentia. Yet, by a strange incon- 
gruity, he is also deemed to have been one of the 
seventy disciples. A female disciple, of the name 
of Claudia (KAaoSi'a), is mentioned in the same 
verse ; and as a poet of the time, Martial, speaks 
of the marriage of a Pudens and Claudia, the 
same persons are supposed to be intended. But 
this sort of identification requires little notice ; 
and if Pudens and Claudia were' husband and 
wife, it is unlikely that the apostle would have 
interposed another name between theirs. 

PUL, king of Assyria [Assyria], 

PULSE. [Pol.] 

PUNISHMENTS. This subject is properly 
restricted to the penalty imposed on the commis- 
sion of some crime or offence against law. It 
is thus distinguished from private retaliation or 
revenge, cruelty, torture, popular violence, cer- 
tain customs of war, &c. Human punishments 
are such as are inflicted immediately on the 
person of the offender, or indirectly upon his 
goods, &c. For the leading points in the litera- 
ture of the question concerning future and divine 
punishment see Soul. Capital punishment is 
usually supposed to have been instituted at the 
deluge (Gen. ix. 5, C) : ‘ At the hand of every 
man's brother will I require the life of man : 
whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed ; for in the image of God made he 
man/ Arnheim, however, contends that the, 
words VPIN must be rendered his kinsman , 
or near relative (compare xiii. 8, DTIK 
or margin), and thus explains the precept : if 
dikh, one stranger slay another, the kinsmen of 
the murdered man are the avengers of blood; but 
if he be slain by VPIN one of his own kin- 

dred, the other kinsmen must not spare the mur- 
derer, for if they do, then divine providence will 
require the blood — that is, will avenge it. Cer- 
tainly capital punishment for murder was not 
inflicted on Cain, who was purposely preserved 
from death by divine interposition (iv. 14, 15), 
and was simply doomed to banishment from 
the scene of his crime to a distant country, to a 
total disappointment in agricultural labour, and to 
the life of a fugitive and a vagabond, far from the 
manifested presence of the Lord (1 1, 14) ; although 
the same reason existed in equal force in his case, 
namely, the creation of man in the image of God. 
We are inclined to regard the whole of the 
‘ blessing’ pronounced upon the Noachidce, includ- 


ing this precept, as intended to encourage them to 
re-people the earth, by promises, &c., correspond- 
ing to the misgivings which were naturally 
created by the catastrophe they had just escaped ; 
such as a continuation of the dread of man in the 
inferior creatures, a reinstatement of man in do- 
minion over them (comp. i. 28), an assurance of 
God’s high regard lor human life, notwithstand- 
ing his late destruction of all but themselves, 
and the institution of the most natural and 
efficient mode of preserving it, by assigning the 
punishment of homicide to the nearest of kin, no 
doubt, however, under the superintendence of the 
head of every family, who appears to have been 
the legislator till the reconstitution of things, spi- 
ritual and civil, at Sinai, when this among other 
ancient laws was retained, perhaps unavoidably, 
but at the same time regulated (Num. xxxv. 
9-34). This interpretation would account for 
the custom of blood-revenge among all the an- 
cient and Asiatic nations. Certainly those who 
generalize this precept into an authority for ca- 
pital punishment by courts of law in Christian 
nations, ought, by parity of reason, to regard the 
prohibition of blood (Gen. ix. 4) of equal obliga- 
tion. The punishment of death appears among the 
legal powers of Judah, as the head of his family, 
and he ordered his daughter-in-law, Tamar, to be 
burnt (xxxviii. 24). It is denounced by the king 
of the r Philistines, Abimelech, against those of his 
people who should injure or insult Isaac or his 
wife (xxvi. 1 1, 29). Similar power seems to have 
been possessed by the reigning Pharaoh in the 
time of Joseph (xli. 13). 

In proceeding to consider" the punishments 
enacted by Moses, reference will he made to the 
Scriptures only, because, as Michaebs observes, 
the explanation of the laws of Moses is not to 
be sought in the Jewish commentators. Nor 
will it be necessary to specify the punishments 
ordered by him for different offences, which 
will be found under their respective names 
[Adultery", Idolatry, &c.]. The extensive 
prescription of capital punishment by the Mosaic 
law, which we cannot consider as a dead letter, 
may be accounted for by the peculiar circum- 
stances of the people. They were a nation of 
newly-emancipated slaves, and were by nature 
perhaps more than commonly intractable ; and if 
we may judge by the laws enjoined on them, 
which Mr. Hume well remarks are a safe index 
to the manners and disposition of any people, we 
must infer that they had imbibed all the dege- 
nerating influences of slavery among heathens. 
Their wanderings and isolation did not admit of 
penal settlements or remedial punishments. They 
were placed under immediate divine government 
and surveillance. Hence, wilful offences evinced 
an incorrigibleness, which rendered death the only 
means of ridding the community of such trans- 
gressors ; and which was ultimately resorted to 
in regard to all individuals above a certain 
age, in order that a better class might eider 
Canaan ‘(Num. xiv. 29, 32, 35). If capital 
punishment in Christian nations be defended 
from the Mosaic law, it ought in fairness to be 
extended to all the cases sanctioned by that 
law, and among the rest, as Paley argues, to the 
doing of any work on the Sabbath-day (Mor. 
Phil., b. v. ch. 7). We have the highest au- 
thority for saying, that the Mosaic law of divorce 
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was a condescension to circumstances (Matt, 
xix. 8)— a condescension which may have ex- 
tended somewhat further. 

The mode of capital punishment , which con- 
stitutes a material element in the character of any 
law, was probably as humane as the circum- 
stances of Moses admitted. It was probably re- 
stricted to lapidation or stoning, which, by skil- 
ful management, might produce instantaneous 
death. It was an Egyptian custom (Exod. viii. 
26). The public effusion of blood by decapitation 
cannot be proved to have been a Mosaic punish- 
ment, nor even an Egyptian; for, in the instance 
of Pharaoh's chief baker (Gen. xl. 19), c Pharaoh 
shall lift up thine head from off thee,’ the mar- 
ginal rendering seems preferable, 6 shall reckon 
thee and take thine office from thee.’ He is said 
to have been c hanged’ (xli. 13); which may pos- 
sibly mean posthumous exposure, though no in- 
dependent evidence appears of this custom in 
ancient Egypt (Wilkinson’s Manners and Cus- 
toms , vol. ii. p. 45). The appearance of deca- 
pitation, c slaying by the sword,’ in later times (2 
Sam. iv. 8, 20, 21, 22 ; 2 Kings x. 6-8) has no 
more relation to the Mosaic law than the decapi- 
tation of John the Baptist by Herod (Matt. xiv. 
8-12); or than the hewing to pieces of Agag before 
the Lord by Samuel, as a punishment in kind (1 
Sam. xv. 33) ; or than the office of the Chereth- 
ites, (2 Sam. viii. 18 ; xv. 18 ; xx. 7, 23), or 
headsmen, as Gesenius understands by the word, 
from ri'ID, ‘ to chop off’ or 4 hew down ’ (execu- 
tioners belonging to the body-guard of the king) ; 
whereas execution was ordered by Moses, probably 
adopting an ancient custom, to be begun first by 
the witnesses, a regulation which constituted a tre- 
mendous appeal to their moral feelings, and after- 
wards to be completed by the people (Deut. xiii. 
10 ; xvii. 7 ; Josh. vii. 25 ; John viii. 7). It was a 
later innovation that immediate execution should 
be done by some personal attendant, by whom the 
office was probably considered as an honour (2 
Sam. i. 15; iv. 12). Stoning therefore was, pro- 
bably, the only capital punishment ordered by 
Moses. It is observable that neither this nor any 
other punishment was, according to his law, at- 
tended with insult or torture (comp. 2 Macc. vii.). 
Nor did his laws admit of those horrible mutila- 
tions practised by other nations. lor instance, he 
prescribed stoning for adulterers (comp. Lev. xx. 
10 ; Ezek. xxiii. 25 ; xvi. 38, 40 ; John viii. 5) ; 
but the Chaldseans cut off' the noses of such offend- 
ers (Ezek. xxiii. 25). According to Diodorus, the 
Egyptian monarch, Actuaries, punished robbers 
in like manner, and banished them to the confines 
of the desert, where a town was built called Rhi- 
nocolura, from the peculiar nature of their punish- 
ment, and where they were compelled to live by 
their industry in a barren and inhospitable region 
(i. 60). Mutilation of such a nature amounts to a 
perpetual condemnation to infamy and crime. It 
will shortly be seen that the lex talio?iis, 1 an eye for 
an eye,’ &c., was adopted by Moses as the principle , 
but not the mode of punishment. He seems also 
to have understood the true end of punishment, 
which is not to gratify the antipathy of society 
against crime, nor moral vengeance, which belongs 
to God alone, but prevention. ‘ All the people shall 
hear and fear, and do no more so presumptuously' 
(Deut. xvii. 13 ; xxix. 20). His laws are equally 
free from the characteristic of savage legislation, 


that of involving the family of the offender in his 
punishment. He did not allow parents to be put 
to death for their children, nor children for their 
parents (Deut. xxiv. 16), as did the Chaldaeans 
(Dan. vi. 24), and the kings of Israel (comp. 1 
Kings xxi. ; 2 Kings ix. 26). Various punish- 
ments were introduced among the Jews, or became 
known to them by their intercourse with other 
nations, — viz., precipitation , or throwing, or caus- 
ing to leap, from the top of a rock : to which ten 
thousand Idumaeans were condemned by Ama- 
ziah, king of Judah (2 Chron. xxv. 12). The 
inhabitants of Nazareth intended a similar fate 
for our Lord (Luke iv. 29). This punishment 
resembles that of the Tarpeian rock among the 
Romans. Dichotomy , or cutting asunder , appears 
to have been a Babylonian custom (Dan. ii. 5; 

iii. 29; Luke xii. 46; Matt. xxiv. 51); but 
the passages in the Gospels admit of the milder 
interpretation of scourging with severity, discard- 
ing from office, &c. Beating to deaths tv/j. ira- 
I'KTfjios, was a Greek punishment for slaves. It was 
inflicted on a wooden frame, which probably de- 
rived its name from resembling a drum or tim- 
brel in form, on which the criminal was bound 
and beaten to death (2 Macc. vi. 19, 28; comp, 
v. 30). In Josephus ( de Macc.') the same in- 
strument is called rpox^s, or 4 wheel ’ (§ § 5, 9). 
Hence to beat upon the tympanum, to drum to 
death, is similar to c breaking on the wheel’ (Heb. 
xi. 35). David inflicted this among other cruel- 
ties upon the inhabitants of Rabbath-ammon 
(1 Chron. xx. 3). Fighting with wild beasts 
was a "Roman punishment, to which criminals 
and captives in war were sometimes condemned 
(Adam, Roman Antiq ., p. 344; 2 Tim. iv. 17; 
comp. 1 Cor. xv. 32). Drowning with a heavy 
weight around the neck, was a Syrian, Greek, 
and Roman punishment. This, therefore, being 
the custom of the enemies of the Jews, was 
introduced by our Lord to heighten his ad- 
monitions (Matt, xviii. 6). Josephus records 
that the Galileans, revolting from their com- 
manders, drowned the partizans of Herod {Antiq. 
xiv. 15. 20). The Persians had a singular punish- 
ment for great criminals. A high tower was 
filled a great way up with ashes, the criminal 
was thrown into it, and the ashes by means of 
a wheel were continually stirred up and raised 
about him till he was suffocated (2 Macc. xiii. 
4-6. The lion's den was a Babylonian punish- 
ment (Dan. vi.), and is still customary in Fez 
and Morocco (see accounts of by Hoest. c. ii. 
p. 77). Bruising and poimding to death in a 
mortar is alluded to in Prov. xxvii. 22. For 
crucifixion, see the Article. 

Posthumous insults offered to the dead bodies 
of criminals, though common in other nations, 
were very sparingly allowed by Moses. He 
permitted only hanging on a tree or gibbet; 
but the exposure was limited to a day, and burial 
of the body at night was commanded (Deut. 
xxi. 22). Such persons were esteemed ‘ cursed 
of God’ (comp. Josh. viii. 29; x. 26 ; 2 Sam. 

iv. 12) — a law which the later Jews extended 
to crucifixion (John xix. 31, &c. ; Gal. iii. 
13). Hanging alive may have been a Canaan- 
itish punishment, since it was practised by the 
Gibconites on the sons of Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 9). 
Another posthumous insult in later times con- 
sisted in heaping stones on the body or grave 
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of the executed criminal (Josh. vii. 25, 26). To 
make heaps’ of houses or cities is a phrase de- 
noting complete and ignominious destruction 
(Isa. xxv. 2; Jer. ix. 11). Burning the dead 
body seems to have been a very ancient posthu- 
mous insult: it was denounced by Judah against 
his daughter-in-law, Tamar, when informed that 
she was with child (Gen. xxxviii. 24). Selden 
thinks that this means merely branding on the fore- 
head ( Be Jure N. et G., vii. 5). Moses retained 
this ancient ignominy for two offences only, which 
from the nature of things must have been com- 
paratively rare, viz., for bigamy with a mother 
and her daughter (Lev. xx. 4), and for the case 
of a priest’s daughter who committed whoredom 
(xxi. 9). Though 4 burning’ only be specified 
in these cases, it may be safely inferred that the 
previous death of the criminals, probably by 
lapidation, is to be understood (comp. Josh. vii. 
25). Among the heathens this merciful prelimi- 
nary was not always observed, as for instance in 
the case of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
(Dan. iii.). 

Among the minor corporal punishments or- 
dered by Moses, was scourging; or the inflic- 
tion of blows on the back of an offender with 
a rod. It was limited by him to forty stripes, 
a number which the Jews in later times were 
so careful* not to exceed, that they inflicted 
but thirty-nine (2 Cor. xi. 24). It was to be 
inflicted on the offender lying on the ground, in 
the presence of a judge (Lev. xix. 20 ; Deut. 
xxii. 18; xxv. 2, 3). We have abundant evi- 
dence that it was an ancient Egyptian punish- 
ment. Nor was it unusual for Egyptian super- 
intendents to stimulate labourers to their work 
by the persuasive powers of the stick. Women 
received the stripes on the back, while sitting, from 
the hand of a man ; and boys also, sometimes 
with their hands tied behind them. The modern 
inhabitants of the valley of the Nile retain the 
predilection of their forefathers for this punish- 
ment. The Moslem say 4 Nezel min e'semma 
e’neboot baraka min Allah 4 The stick came 
down from heaven a blessing from God.’ Cor- 
poral punishment of this kind was allowed by 
Moses, by masters to servants or slaves of both 
sexes (Exod. xxi, 20). Scourging was common in 
after times among the Jews, who associated with 
it no disgrace or inconvenience beyond the phy- 
sical pain it occasioned, and from which no 
station was exempt (Prov. xvii, 26 ; comp. x. 13 ; 
Jer. xxxvii. 15-20). Hence it became the sym- 
bol for correction in general (Ps. lxxxix. 32). 
Solomon is a zealous advocate for its use in edu- 
cation (Prov. xiii. 24; xxiii. 13, 14; comp. 
Eccles. xxx. 1). In his opinion 4 the blueness of 
a wound cleanseth away evil, and stripes the 
inward parts of the belly’ (Prov. xx. 30). It was 
inflicted for ecclesiastical offences in the syna- 
gogue (Matt. x. 17 ; Acts xxvl. 1 1). The Mosaic 
law, however, respecting it, affords a pleasing 
contrast to the extreme and unlimited scourging 
known among the Romans, but which, according 
to the Porcian law, could not be inflicted upon a 
Roman citizen (Cicero, Pro llabirio , 3 ; ad 
FamiL x. 32 ; in Verre?n, v. 53 ; comp. Acts xvi. 
22-37 : xxii. 25). Reference to the scourge with 
scorpions, i. e . a whip or scourge armed with knots 
or thorns, occurs in 1 Kings xii. 11. So in La- 
tin, scorpio means 4 virga nodosa vel aculeata.’ 


Retaliation , the lex talionis of the Latins, and 
the a.vTnvt'KovQ'bs of the Greeks, is doubtless the 
most natural of all kinds of punishment, and 
would be the most just of all, if it could be in- 
stantaneously and universally inflicted. But 
when delayed it is apt to degenerate info revenge. 
Hence the desirableness that it should be regu- 
lated and modified by law. The one-eyed 
man, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus (xii.), com- 
plained that if he lost his remaining eye, he 
would then suffer more than his victim, who 
would still have one left. Phavorinus argues 
against this law, which was one of the twelve 
tables, as not admitting literal execution, because 
the same member was more valuable to one man 
than another; for instance, the right hand of a 
scribe or painter could not be so well spared as 
that of a singer. Hence that law, in later times, 
was administered with the modification, 4 Ni cum 
eo pacet,’ except the aggressor came to an agree- 
ment with the mutilated person, de talione redi - 
menda , redeem the punishment by making com- 
pensation. Moses accordingly adopted the prin- 
ciple, but lodged the application of it in the 
judge. 4 If a man blemish his neighbour, as he 
hath done, so shall it be done to him. Life 
for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe, breach for breach’ (Exod. 
xxi. 23-25 ; Lev. xxiv. 19-22). His system of 
compensations, &c., occurs in Exod. xxi. He, how- 
ever, makes wilful murder, even of a slave, always 
capital, as did the Egyptians. Roman masters 
had an absolute right over the life of their slaves 
(Juvenal, vi. 219). The Egyptians doomed the 
false accuser to the same punishment which he en- 
deavoured to bring on his victim, as did Moses 
(Deut. xix. 19). Imprisonment, not as a punish- 
ment, but custody, till the royal pleasure was 
known, appears among the Egyptians (Gen. xxxix. 
20, 21). Moses adopted it for like purposes (Lev. 
xxvi. 12). In later times, it appears as a punish- 
ment inflicted by the kings of Judah and Israel 
(2 Chron. xvi. 10 ; 1 Kings xxii. 27 ; Jer. xxxvii. 
21) ; and during the Christian era, as in the in- 
stance of John (Matt. iv. 12), and Peter (Acts 
xii. 4). Murderers and debtors were also com- 
mitted to prison; and the latter ‘tormented’ till 
they paid (Matt xviii. 30 ; Luke xxiii. 19). A 
common prison is mentioned (Acts v. 18); and also 
an inner prison or dungeon, which was sometimes a 
pit (Jer. xxxviii. 6), in which were ‘stocks’ (Jer. 
xx. 2; xxix. 26; Acts xvi. 24). Prisoners are 
alluded to (Job iii. 18), and stocks (xiii. 27). 
Banishment was impracticable among the Jews. 
It was inflicted by the Romans on John (Rev. i. 
9). Cutting or plucking off ilic hair is alluded 
to (Isa. 1. 6 ; Nehem. xiii. 25). Excision , or 
£ cutting off from his people,’ is denounced against 
the uncircumcised as early as the covenant with 
Abraham (Gen. xvii. 14). This punishment is 
expressed in the Mosaic law by the formulae — 

4 that soul shall be destroyed from its people’ 
(Lev. xvii. 20, 21) ; 4 from Israel’ (Exod. xii. 
15); 4 from the midst of the congregation’ (Num. 

xix. 20); 4 it shall be destroyed’ (Lev. xvii. 14 ; 

xx. 17); which terms sometimes denote capital 
punishment (Exod. xxxi. 14 ; comp. xxxv. 2 ; 
Num. xv. 32, &c.) [Anathema], 

Ecclesiastical punishments are prescribed, as 
might be expected, under a theocracy, but these 
were moderate. Involuntary transgressions of the 
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Levitical law, whether of omission or commission, 
were atoned for by a sin-offering (Lev. iv. 2, 
&c. ; v. 1, 4-7), This head embraced a rash or 
neglected oath, keeping back evidence in court 
(Lev. iv. 2, &c. ; v. 1 ; iv. 7), breach of trust, 
concealment of property when found, or theft, 
even when the offender had already cleared him- 
self by oath, but was now moved by conscience 
to make restitution. By these means, and by the 
payment of twenty per cent, beyond the amount 
of his trespass, the offender might cancel the crime 
as far as the church was concerned (Lev. vi. 1-7 ; 
Num. v. 6-10). Adultery with a slaveVas com- 
muted from death to stripes and a trespass-offering 
(Lev. xix. 20-22). All these cases involved public 
confession, and the expenses of the offering. 

Future 'punishment . — Though the doctrine of 
a future state was known to the ancient Hebrews, 
yet temporal punishment and reward were the 
immediate motives held out to obedience. Hence 
the references in the Old Testament to punish- 
ment in a future state are obscure and scanty. 
See Hades; Heaven; Heel. — J. F. D. 

PUNON, one of the stations of the Israelites 
in the desert [Wandering]. 

PURIFICATIONS [Ablutions, Unclean- 
ness]. 

PURIM (D'H-’IS, Esther iii. 7 ; ix. 24, sq., 
from “VlS, supposed to be the Persic for a ‘ lot ’), a 
celebrated Jewish festival instituted by Mordecai, 
at the suggestion of Esther, in the reign of Aha- 
suerus, king of Persia, to commemorate the deli- 
verance of the Jews from the designs of Haman 
[Esther ; Haman ; Mordecai]. It derived its 
name from the lots cast every day for twelve 
months in presence of Haman, with the view of 
discovering an auspicious day for the destruction 
of all the Jews in the Persian dominions ; when 
the lot fell on the 13th day of Adar (February and 
part of March) [Festivals]. 

The celebration of tins festival is next referred 
to in 2 Macc. xv. 36, where it is denominated 
Mordecai's day ( tj M apdoxaiKTj TjfJUEpa) [Macca- 
bees]. It is also mentioned by Josephus ( Antiq . 
xi. 6), who, having observed that the Jews in 
Shushan feasted on the fourteenth day (of Adar), 
and that which followed it, says, ‘ Even now all 
the Jews in the habitable world keep these days 
festival, and send portions one to another ;’ and 
after referring to the deliverance of the Jews by 
Divine protection, he adds, ‘ for which cause the 
Jews keep the f'orementioned days, calling them 
Phruraean days (ppspcu (ppovpalai ).’ It is dis- 
puted whether the word employed by Josephus 
(< ppovpalai ) arose from an error of transcription, 
or whether the historian may not have confounded 
the name Purim with which, according 

to some, implies protection . The Talmud makes 
frequent mention of this feast. In the Jerusalem 
Megillah (p. 704) it is observed that ‘ there were 
seventy-five elders, above thirty of whom were 
prophets, who made exceptions against the feast of 
Purim ordained by Esther and Mordecai, as some 
kind of innovation against the law 1 (see Lightfoot, 
on John x. 22). Maimonides remarks that it is 
forbidden to weep or fast oil this day. 

It has been sharply contested whether there is 
any reference in the New Testament to this feast. 
It is recorded in St. John's Gospel (v. 1), that 
‘after these tilings was the feast, of the Jews ( tj kopTTj 
tS)u TouSauoj')', or rather, perhaps, a feast, as the 


| article is wanting in several manuscripts. It has 
been held by Out rein, Lamy, and Hug, and still 
more recently by Tholuck and Lucke, that the 
feast of Purim is here meant. The reasons on 
which this opinion is grounded will be found 
fully detailed in Hug's Introd . (part ii. § 64), and 
in Liicke's Comment . on St. John's Gospel (see 
the English translation of Liicke’s Dissertation 
in the appendix to Tittmann’s Meletsmata Sac?*a, 
or a Commentary on St. John 9 s Gospel , in Bib. 
Cabinet , vol. xlv. Hengstenberg, on the other 
hand ( Christology , vol. ii., ‘ On the Seventy 
Weeks of Daniel,’ pp. 408-414, Engl, transl., 
Washington (U. S.), 1839), opposes this hypothesis 
by many ingenious arguments, and holds it to be 
inconceivable that our Lord, 6 who never men- 
tions the book of Esther, whose apostles nowhere 
appeal to it, should have sought this feast conse- 
crated to the remembrance of an event described 
in this book.’ Not that he wishes to ‘ impugn the 
authority of the book of Esther, but because, in 
regard to the true standard, its reference to Christ, 
it undoubtedly holds the lowest place among all 
the books in the Old Testament.’ It would appear 
from this, that Professor Hengstenberg follows 
Luther's ‘ touchstone ’ of canonicity [Deutero- 
canonical]. Those who do not consider Purim 
to be the feast referred to in John v. 1, are di- 
vided between the Passover, the Feast of Dedi- 
cation, and that of Pentecost : Hengstenberg, 
with the majority of commentators, supports the 
last. Lucke concludes his able dissertation 
by observing that all sure grounds of deciding 
between Purim and the Passover are wanting. 

The particulars of the mode in which the Jews 
observe this festival will be found detailed by 
Buxtorf ( Synag . Jud .) and Schikford ( De Syna - 
goga , in the Critici Sacri, vol. ii. p. 1185). We 
shall select a few of the most striking. The book 
of Esther, written on a separate roll of parchment, 
called on this account Megillah Esther, or simply 
Megillah, is read from beginning to end ; and 
even the reading of the law is on this day post- 
poned to it. It may be also read in any language 
which the reader understands. When Mordecai’s 
name occurs, the whole congregation exclaim, 
Blessed be Mordecai ! and, on mention of that of 
Haman, they say, May his name perish ! and 
it is usual for the children to hiss, spring rattles, 
strike the walls with hammers, and make all 
sorts of noises. These noisy portions of the ce- 
remony have, however, been long discontinued 
in England, except in the synagogues of some 
foreign Jews. The remainder of the day is spent 
in festivity, in commemoration of Esther's feast ; 
upon which occasion the Jews send presents to 
each other, the men to the men, and the women 
to the women. They also bestow alms on the 
poor, from the benefit of which Christians and 
other Gentiles are not excluded. Plays and 
masquerades follow ; nor is it considered a breach 
of the law of Moses on this occasion, for men and 
women to assume the garb of the other sex. It 
is even written in the Talmud {Tract. Megill. 
vii. 2), that a man should drink until he cannot 
discern the words ‘ Cursed be Haman ’ from 
‘ Blessed be Mordecai.’ But these injunctions are 
certainly not considered as binding; and the 
modern Jews, both at the feast of Purim and in 
their general habits, are remarkable for their 
temperance and sobriety. Hatach (Esther iv. 
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and v.) is considered by the Jews to be the same 
with Daniel. Purim is the last festival in the 
Jewish ecclesiastical year, being succeeded by the 
next Passover. — W. W. 

PURPLE, BLUE, CRIMSON, SCARLET. 
1. Purple occurs in Exod. xxv. 4 ; xxvi. 

1, 31, 30 ; xxvii. 16 ; xxviii. 5, 6, 8, 15, 33 ; xxxv. 
6, 23, 25,35; xxxvi. 8, 35, 37 ; xxxviii. 18, 23 ; 
xxxix. 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 24, 29; Num. iv. 13; 
Judg. viii. 26; 2 Chron. ii. 7, 14; iii. 14; 
Est. i. 6; viii. 15; Prov. xxxi. 22; Cant. iii. 
10 ; vii. 5 ; Jer. x. 9 ; Ezek. xxvii. 7, 16 ; Eccius. 
xlv. 10; Bar. vi. 12,72; 1 Macc. iv. 23; viii. 
14; x. 20, 62; 2 Macc. iv. 38; Mark xv. 17, 
20; Luke xvi. 19; John xix. 2, 5; Acts xvi. 
14; Rev. xvii. 4; xviii. 12, 16. Chald. JliHX, 
occurs in 2 Chron. ii. 7 ; fcOUHN, Dan. v. 7, 16, 
29 ; Sept, and Greek Test., iropcpvpa ; V ulg. pur- 
pura. In many of these passages, the word trans- 
lated c purple' means 6 purple cloth, 1 or some other 
material dyed purple, as wool, thread, &c. ; but 
no reference occurs to the means by which the 
dye was obtained, except in 1 Macc. iv. 23, where 
we have iropcpvpa OaWaaala, 6 purple of the sea ’ 
(comp. Diod. Sic. iii. 68 ; Joseph. De Bell . Jud. 
v. 5. 4). There is, however, no reason to 
doubt that it was obtained, like the far-famed 
Tyrian purple, from the juice of certain species 
of shell-fish. Different accounts are given by the 
ancients respecting the date and origin of this 
invention. Some place it in the reign of Phoenix, 
second king of Tyre, b.c. 500. Others at the 
time that Minos the First reigned in Crete, b.c. 
1439, and consequently before the Exodus (Sui- 
das, s . v. 'HpaKXrjs, tom. ii. p. 73). But the 
person to whom the majority ascribe it, is the 
Tyrian Hercules, whose dog, it is said, instigated 
by hunger, broke a certain kind of shell-fish on 
the coast of Tyre, and his mouth becoming 
stained of a beautiful colour, his master was in- 
duced to try its properties on wool, and gave his 
first specimens to the king of Tyre, who admired 
the colour so much that lie restricted the use of it 
by law to the royal garments (Pollux, Onom . i. 4 ; 
Achilles Tatius, DeClitopk . ; Palsephat. in Chron. 
Paschal ., p. 43). It is remarkable, that though 
the Israelites, as early as the first construction of 
the tabernacle in the wilderness, appear to have had 
purple stuff in profusion (Exod. xxv. 1-4), which 
they had most likely brought with them out of 
Egypt, yet no instance occurs in the pictorial 
language of the Egyptians, nor in Wilkinson’s 
Ancient Manners and Customs , of the actual 
manufacture of dyeing either linen or woollen, 
although dyes similar to the Tyrian were found 
among them. These facts agree, at least, with 
the accounts which ascribe the invention to the 
earliest of these two periods, and the pre-eminent 
trade in it to the Tyrians. The Greeks attributed 
its first introduction among themselves to the 
Phoenicians (Eurip. Pham . 1497). Their word 
f polvL | means both a 6 Phoenician 1 and ‘ purple.’ 
The word tt opcpvpa is, according to Martin ius, of 
Tyrian origin. Though purple dyes were by no 
means confined to the Phoenicians (comp. Ezek. 
xxvii. 7, c purple from the isles of Elisha, 1 supposed 
to mean Elis, 6 and from Syria, 1 ver. 16), yet violet 
purples and scarlet were nowhere dyed so well 
as at Tyre, whose shores abounded with the best 
kind of purples (Pliny, Hist. Nat . ix. 60, p. 524, 
ed. Harduin), and who were supplied with the best 


wool by the neighbouring nomads. The dye 
called purple by the ancients, and its various 
shades, were obtained from many kinds of shell- 
fish, all of which are, however, ranged by Pliny 
under two classes : one called ‘ buccinum,’ be- 
cause shaped like a horn, found, he says, in cliffs 
and rocks, and yielding a sullen blue dye, which 
he compares to the colour of the angry raging 
sea in a tempest ; the other called ‘purpura, 1 or 
6 pelagia, 1 the proper purple shell, taken by fishing 
in the sea, and yielding the deep red colour 
which he compares to the rich, fresh, and bright 
colour of deep-red purple roses — ‘ nigrantis rosae 
colore sublucens’ — and to coagulated blood, and 
which was chiefly valued. c Laus ei summa in 
colore sanguinis concreti 1 (Ibid. cap. 61, 62). It 
is the Murex truneulus of Linnaeus and Lamarck 
(see Syst. Nat. p. 1215, and Animaux sans Ver - 
tebres , Paris, 1822, t. vii. p. 170). Both sorts 



464 . [Murex truneulus.] 

were supposed to be as many years old as they 
had spirals round. Michaelis thinks that So- 
lomon alludes to their shape, when he says (Cant, 
vii. 5), 6 The hair of thine head is like purple 
meaning that the tresses (tt\6klov KtcpaArjs, Sept. ; 
comce capitis , Vulg.) were tied up in a spiral or 
pyramidal form on the top. Others say that the 
word ‘ purple 1 is here used like the Latin pur - 
pureus , for beautiful, &c., and instance the ‘pur- 
purei olores, 1 ‘ beautiful swans’ of Horace (Carm. 

iv. 1. 10), and the ‘purpureus capillus 1 of Virgil 
(Georg, i. 405); but these phrases are not pa- 
rallel. The juice of the whole shell-fish was 
not used, but only a little thin liquor called the 
flower, contained in a white vein or vessel in the 
neck. The larger purples were broken at the top 
to get at this vein without injuring it, but the 
smaller were pressed in mills (Aristot. Hist. An ., 

v. 13. 75 ; Pliny, Hist. Nat. ix. 60). The Murex 
truneulus has been demonstrated to be the species 
used by the ancient Tyrians, by Wilde, who 
found a concrete mass of the shells in some of the 
ancient dye-pots sunk in the rocks of Tyre (Nar- 
rative , Dublin, 1840, vol. ii. p. 482). It is of 
common occurrence now on the same coasts 
(Kitto’s Physical History of Palestine , p. 418), 
and throughout the whole of the Mediterranean, 
and even of the Atlantic. In the Mediterranean, 
the countries most celebrated for purples were 
the shores of Peloponnesus and Sicily, and in 
the Atlantic, the coasts of Britain, Ireland, 
and France. Horace alludes to the African 
(Carm. ii. 1G. 35). There is, indeed, an es- 
sential difference in the colour obtained from 
the purples of different coasts. Thus the shells 
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from the Atlantic are said to give the darkest 
juice; those of the Italian and Sicilian coasts, a 
violet or purple ; and those of the Phoenician, a 
crimson. It appears from the experiments of 
Reaumur and Duhamel, that the tinging juice 
is perfectly white while in the vein ; but upon 
being laid on linen, it soon appears first of a light 
green colour, and if exposed to the air and 
sun, soon after changes into a deep green, in a 
few minutes into a sea green, and in a few more 
into a blue : thence it speedily* becomes of a 
purple red, and in an hour more of a deep purple 
red, which, upon beiijg washed in scalding water 
and soap, ripens into a most bright and beautiful 
crimson, which is permanent. The ancients ap- 
plied the word translated ‘ purple,’ not to one 
colour only, hut to the whole class of dyes manu- 
factured from the juices of shell-fish, as distin- 
guished from the vegetable dyes (colores herbacei ), 
and comprehending not only what is commonly 
called purple, but also light and dark purple, and 
almost every shade between. Various methods 
were adopted to produce these different colours. 

Thus, a sullen blue was obtained from the 
juice of the buccinum alone ; a plain red, yet 
too deep and brown, from the pelagia ; a dark 
red by dipping the wool, &c., first in the juice 
of the purpura, and then in that of the buc- 
cinum ; a violet (which was the amethyst colour 
so much valued by the Romans) by reversing 
the process ; and another, the most valued 
and admired of all, the Tyriamethystus, by 
again dipping the amethyst in the juice of the 
pelagia. This Pliny calls dibapha Tyria ; so 
named he sa ys, because ‘ bis tincta ’ ( Hist, Nat. 
ix. 39). No reference to this process occurs in 
the Scriptures, but it is often alluded to in Ro- 
man authors. Thus Horace ( Epod . xii. 21) : Mu- 
ricibns Tyriis iteratae vellera lanae. ‘The wools 
with Tyrian purple double dyed.’ Other varieties 
of colour may have been produced by the use of 
various species of mollusca, and of those from 
different coasts. The Phoenicians also understood 
the art of throwing a peculiar lustre into this 
colour, by making other tints play over it, and 
producing what we call a shot colour, which 
seems to have been wonderfully attractive (Pliny, 
ix. 41). Purple was employed in religious wor- 
ship both among Jews and Gentiles. It was 
one of the colours of the curtains of the tabernacle 
(Exod. xxvi. 1) ; of the vail (31) ; of the curtain 
over the grand entrance (36) ; of the ephod of the 
high priest (xxviii. 5, 6), and of its girdle (8) ; of 
the breast-plate (15) ; of the hem of the robe of 
the ephod (33) ; (comp. Ecclus. xlv. 10) ; of cloths 
for divine service (Exod. xxxix. 1 ; comp. Num. 
iv. 13); resumed when the temple was built (2 
Chron. ii. 7, 14; iii. 14). Pliny records a similar 
use of it among the Romans : c Diis advocatur 
placandis’ ( Hist , Nat . ix. 60 ; Cicero, Epist. ad 
Atticum , ii. 9). The Babylonians arrayed their 
idols in it (Jer. x. 9 ; Baruch xii. 72). It was 
at an early period worn by kings (Judg. viii. 
26). Homer speaks as if it were almost peculiar 
to them (11. iv. 144 ; 1 Macc. viii. 14). Pliny 
says it was worn by Romulus and the succeeding 
kings of Rome, and by the consuls and first 
magistrates under the republic. Suetonius re- 
lates that Julius Caesar prohibited its use by 
Roman subjects, except on certain days; and 
that Nero forbade it altogether, upon pain of death. 


The use of it was bestowed by kings upon favo- 
rites, & c. ; Josephus says by Pharaoh on Joseph 
(Antiq, ii. 5. 7). It was given by Ahasuerus to 
Mordecai (Estli. viii. 15) ; to Daniel by Belshazzar 
(Dan. v. 7, 16, 29). It was the dress of an ethnarch 
or prince, and as such given by Alexander to Jo- 
nathan (1 Macc. x. 20, 62, 64, 65 ; comp. 2 Macc. 
iv. 38). In the last chapter of the Proverbs it is 
represented as the dress of a matron (ver. 22). It 
was at one time worn by Roman ladies and rich 
men (Livy, xxxiv. 7, and Valerius Max. ii. 
1). See also the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19). In Esther i. 6, it ap- 
pears as part of the royal furniture of Ahasuerus ; 
and in Cant. iii. 10, as the covering of the royal 
chariot; and Pliny refers to its general use, not 
only for clothes, but carpets, cushions, &c. (39). 
The rohe in which the Praetorian guard arrayed 
the Saviour, called x^a/Jivs kokkIvt] by Matthew 
(xxvii. 28), and 7rop<pvpahy Mark (xv. 17, 20), 
and IjiaTiov ir opcpvpovv by John (xix. 2), and which 
appears to have been the cast-off sagum of one of 
their officers, was noMoubt scarlet — that is, proper 
crimson , as will hereafter appear — of a deeper 
hue and finer texture than the sagum or chlamvs 
of the common soldier, but inferior in both respects 
to that of the emperor, which was also of this 
colour in the time of war, though purple during 
peace. The adjectives used by the Evangelists 
are, however, often interchanged. Thus a vest, 
which Horace (Sat, ii. 6. 102) calls 6 rubro 
cocco tincta,’ in 1. 106, he styles c purpurea.’ 
Braunins shows that the Romans gave this name 
to any colour that had a 'mixture of red (De 
Vestitu Sacerdotum , i. 14, Ludg. Bat. 1680). 
Ovid applies the term purpureus to the cheeks 
and lips (Amor, i. 3). In Acts x. 14, refer- 
ence is found to Lydia, of the city of Thy- 
atira, a seller of purple cloth. The manufac- 
ture seems to have decayed with its native 
city. A colony of Jews, which was established 
at Thebes in Greece in the twelfth century, 
carried on an extensive manufactory for dyeing 
purple. It ultimately became superseded by the 
use of indigo, cochineal, &c., whence a cheaper 
and finer purple was obtained, and free from 
the disagreeable odour which attended that de- 
rived from shell-fish (Martial, i. 50. 32). The 
method of the ancients in preparing and ap- 
plying it, and other particulars respecting its 
history, uses, and estimation, are most fully given 
by Pliny (Hist.Nat. ix. 36-42). The best modem 
books are Amati, De Restitutione Purpurarum , 
3rd ed., Cesena, 1784 ; the treatise by Capelli, 
De Antiqua et Napera Purpura , with notes ; 
and Don Michaele Rosa, Dissertazione delle 
porpore , &c. 176S. See also Dictionnaire des 
Sciences Naturelles , tom. xliii. p. 219, 8cc, ; Bo- 
chart, edit. Rosenmliller, tom. iii. p. 675, &c. ; 
Heeren’s Historical Researches , translated, Ox- 
ford, 1833, vol. ii. p. S5, &c. 

2. Blue (rton), almost constantly associated 
with purple, occurs in Exod. xxv. 4 ; xxvi. 1, 4, 
31, 36 ; xxvii. 16 ; xxviii. 5-8, 15, 33, 37 ; xxxv. 
25; xxxvi. 11; xxxix. 1-5, 22, 31; Num. iv. 

6, 7, 9, 11, 12; xv. 38; 2 Chron. ii. 7, 14 ; Esth. 
i. 6; viii. 15; Jer. x. 9; Ezek. xxiii. 6; xxvii. 

7, 24 ; Sept, generally va klj/Bos, vclklvO'ivos ; 
and in Ecclus. xl. 4 ; xlv. 10; 1 Macc. iv. 23; 
and so Josephus, Philo, Aquila, Symmachus, 
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Theodotion, Vulgate, ami Jerome. This colour is 
supposed to have been obtained from another 
purple shell-fish of the Mediterranean, the conchy - 
Hum of the ancients, die Helix ianthina of Lin- 
naeus (Syst. Nat. tom. i. part 7, p. 3615; and 
see Forskal’s Dcscriptio Animal . p. 127), called 

n^n by the ancient Jews. Thus the pseudo- 
Jonathan, in Dent, xxxiii. 19, speaks of the Ze- 
bulonites, who dwelt at the shore of the great sea, 
and caught cldlzon , with whose juice they dye 
thread of a hyacinth ine colour. The Scriptures 



405. [Helix ianthina.] 

afford no clue to this colour ; for the only pass- 
ages in which it seems, in the English version, to 
be applied to something that might assist our 
conceptions, are mistranslated, namely, 4 The 
blueness of a wound’ (Prov. xx. 30), and 4 A 
blue mark upon him that is beaten ’ (Ecclus. 
xxiii. 10), there being no reference to colour in 
the original of either. The word in the Sept, 
and Apocrypha refers to the hyacinth ; but both 
tlie flower and stone, so named by the ancients, 
are disputed, especially the former. Yet it is used 
to denote dark-coloured and deep purple. Virgil 
speaks of ferrugineos hyacinthos , and Columella 
compares the colour of the flower to that of 
clotted blood, or deep, dusky red, like rust ( Dc 
He Bust. x. 305). Ilesychi us defines vaKivdivov' 
viropeAavi^ov, irop(pvpi£ov. It is plainly used in 
the Greek of Ecclus. xl. 4 for the royal purple. 
Josephus evidently takes the Hebrew word to 
mean 4 sky-colour for in explaining the colours 
of the vail of the temple, and referring to the blue 
(Exod. xxvi. 31), he says that it represented the 
air or sky ( De Bell. Jnd. v. 4) : he similarly 
explains the vestment of the high-priest (. Antiq . 
iii. 7. 7 ; and see Philo, Vita Mosis , iii. p. 148, 
tom ii. ed. Mangey). These statements may be 
reconciled by the fact, that in proportion as the 
sky is clear and serene, it assumes a dark ap- 
pearance, which is still more observable in an 
eastern climate. The chief references to this colour 
in Scripture are as follows: — The robe of the 
high-priest’s ephod was to be all of blue (Exod. 
xxviii. 31) ; so the loops of the curtains to the 
tabernacle (xxvi. 4); the riband for the breast- 
plate (xxviii. 28), and for the plate for the mitre 
(ver. 37 ; comp. Ecclus. xlv. 10) ; blue cloths 
for various sacred uses (Num. iv. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12) ; 
the people commanded to wear a riband of bine 
above the fringe of their garments (Num. xv. 38) ; 
it appears as a colour of furniture in the palace 
of Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 6), and part of the royal 
apparel (viii. 15) ; array of the idols of Babylon 
(Jer. x. 9); of the Assyrian nobles, &c. (Ezra 
xxiii. 6 ; see Braunius, Dc Vcstitu , &c., i. 9 and 
13 ; Bochart, tom. iii. p. 670). 

3. Crimson , occurs in 2 Chron. ii. 7- 

14; iii. 11; Sept. k6kklvos ; Vulg. coccinum. 


Tli is word is by some supposed to signify another 
kind of shell-fish, yielding a crimson dye, so 
called because found on the shore near Mount 
Carmel. If so, those words (Cant. vii. 5), * thine 
head upon thee is like Carmel/ may contain an- 
other reference to the shape of some sort of pur- 
pura (Bochart, vol. iii. p. 661, &c.). Gesenius 
says it is a word belonging to later Hebrew, and 
most probably of Persian or Armenian origin. 

4. Scarlet , often associated with purple and 
blue. The words so translated occur in the fol- 
lowing forms: — 1. and alone, Gen. 

xxxviii. 28-30; Josh. ii. 18-21; 2 Sam. i. 21; 
Prov. xxxi. 21 ; Cant. iv. 3; Jer. iv. 30; Sept. 
kokklvov ; Vulg. coccinum ; Isa. i. 18, (poivucovv , 

coccinum . 2. *0^, Exod. xxv. 4 ; xxvi. 

1, 31,36; xxvii. 16; xxviii. 5, 6, 8, 15; xxxv. 
6, 23, 25; xxxviii. 18, 23; xxix. 3 ; Num. iv. 
8 ; k6kkivov and ic6kklvov with SnrAovv, /ce/cAcvo'- 
fi ivov, kAmtov, SiavevrjcTfxevov ; Vulg. bis tinctus , 

coccus bis tinctus , and vcrmiculus. 3. ny'pin 
Lev. xiv. 4, 6, 49, 51, 52; Num. xix. 6; 
Sept. kokkivov, with iceKAcocr/nevov, and kAco(Tt6v ; 
venniculus , coccus , and with bis tinctus. 4. 

alone, Isa. i. 8, kokkivov, vcrmiculus ; 
Lam. iv. 5; Vulg. croccis ; Nah. ii. 3, coccineis. 
In the New Testament, Matt, xxvii. 28; Heb. 
ix. 19; Rev. xvii. 3, 4; xviii. 12, 16; kokklvos , 
coccineus. The first of these words, is by 

some derived from to repeat,’ and is thus 

interpreted to mean 4 double dyed,’ Sifiacpov, but 
which Gesenius observes is applicable only to the 
Tvrian purple (see Braunius, Dc Vest. i. 15, 
§ 211, p. 237 ; Bochart, Ilieroz. i. 3, p. 525-7). 


Gesenius prefers the Arabic root splenduit , 

because scarlet garments were admired for their 
brightness: but Jerome asserts that the word 
means coccinum ( Epist . ad Fabiolam). It is 

certain that y^in denotes a worm, grub, or insect, 
and the Sept, and Vulg. plainly understood by it 
the coccus , from which the ancients procured a 
blood red crimson dye, the coccus ilicis of Linnaeus, 

class iv., tetragynia, the j ✓cy kermez of the 

Arabians, whence used to be derived the French 
word cramoisi , and our crimson ; but Lilian gives 
carmensinum , because made from a worm, which, 
in the Phoenician tongue, is called carmen. He- 
sychius defines koickos * ov (poivucovv Panrerai rb 
Xpoopa. It was the female of this remarkable in- 
sect that was employed ; and though supplanted 
by the cochineal ( coccus cacti), it is still used for 
the purpose in India and Persia. It attains the 
size and form of a pea, is of a violet black colour, 
covered with a whitish powder, adhering to plants, 
chiefly various species of oak, and so closely re- 
sembling grains, that its insect nature was not 
generally known for many centuries. According 
to Beckman, the epithet vcrmiculatus was ap- 
plied to it during the middle ages, when this fact 
became generally understood, and that lienee is 
derived the word vermilion. Hence the Hebrew 
words mean both the coccus itself, and the deep 
red or bright rich crimson which was derived 
from it (as in Cant. iv. 3, 4 thy lips are like a 
thread of scarlet’); and so the word 4 scarlet ’ sig- 
nified in the time of our translators, rather than 
the colour now called by that name, and which teas 
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unknown in the time of James I. This insect is 
widely distributed over many of the south-eastern 
countries of the ancient world. It occurs abun- 
dantly in Spain (Kirby and Spence, Introduction 
to Entomology , 1828, vol. i. pp. 319-20). It is 
found on the quercus cocci f era , or kermes oak, in 
Palestine (Kitto's Physical History , p. 219). 
Pliny speaks of the coccus as a red colour much 
esteemed, which he distinguishes from purple 
(Hist. Nat. ix. 65), and describes as a gay, red, 



466. [Coccus ilicis, on a branch.] 

lively bright, approaching the colour of fire (ibid. 
and xxi. 22). All the ancients concur in say- 
ing that this dye was made from a sort of little 
grains which were gathered from the holm-oak 
(Theophrast. Hist. Plant, iii. 16 ; Pliny, xvi. 12 ; 
Dioscorides, iv. 48 ; Pausan. x. 36). They not 
only call them grains, but speak of them as the 
vegetable productions of the oak itself, 7 rplrov 
Kapiror (Plut. Thes. p. 7) ; and Pliny (Hist. Nat. 
xvi. 12) calls them cusculia , from the Greek hoc- 
KvWeir, which signifies ‘ to cut little excrescences,’ 
because they cut or scrape off' these small grains 
of the oak. Yet he was not entirely ignorant of 
their insect character, for he says, ‘ coccum ilicis 
celerrime in vermiculum se mutaus’ (xxiv. 4). It 
seems, however, that the colour, thus obtained, 
was not durable (xxii. 3). It was known at a 
very early period in Canaan (Gen. xxxviii. 28) ; 
it was one of the colours of the high-priest's ephod 
(Exod. xxviii. 6), and of its girdle (ver. 8), of the 
breastplate (ver. 15), and of cloths for sacred uses 
(Num. iv. 8); it was used in cleansing the leper 
(Lev. xiv.- 4), to indicate, as Abarbanel thinks, 
that a healthy complexion was restored to him. 
It was the dress of females in the time of Saul 
(2 Sam. i. 24) ; of opulent persons in later times 
(Lam. *iv. 5) ; of the Babylonian and Median 
soldiers, who also wore red shields (Nahum ii. 4 ; 
comp. Scuta lectissimis coloribus distinguunt , 
Tacit. Tie Mor. Germ. c. 6 ; and Philostratus, Epist „ 
de Laced cemoniis. Three mistranslations of the 
word occur in our version, ‘She is not afraid of 


the snow for her household ; for all her household 
are clothed with scarlet ’ (Prov. xxxi. 21). Since 
there is no connection between the colour and a 
defence from the cold, it would be better ren- 
dered, as in the margin, ‘ double garments Sept. 
ij/debvfiej/OL ; Vulg. vestiti duplicibus. The next 
verse of the Sept, begins duraas x^ aLms * 7 tolt](T€ 
tg5 avBpl aurrjs. In Isa. i. 18, and Jer. iv. 30, 
the word should be rendered ‘ scarlet 1 and not 
‘ crimson.’ The final reference to scarlet, is in 
regard to Pagan Rome, which, like all cities, 
is represented as a female; and since every- 
body wore scarlet in Rome, and especially dur- 
ing war, she is described as being arrayed in 
that colour. In Exod. xxxix. 3, it is said, ‘ they 
did beat gold into their plates, and cut into 
wires, to work in the blue, and in the purple, and 
in the scarlet, and in the fine linen which is 
explained to mean that these five kinds, blue, 
purple, scarlet, fine linen, and gold, were twisted 
into one thread ; thus, a thread of gold with six 
threads of blue, and so with the rest, after which 
they twisted all these threads into one (Braunius, 
i. 17. 26). It seems plain from Exod. xxxv. 
25, that the blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine linen were spun by hand from wool al- 
ready dyed of these colours. Wilkinson re- 
marks that the colour was in like manner im- 
parted by the Egyptians to the thread, &c., that 
is, cloth was not dyed after being wove (Manners 
and Customs , vol. iii.p. 125). It will have been 
perceived that great difficulty attends the attempt 
to determine the precise distinctions of colours 
known to the ancients by the various preceding 
names. The only possible method whereby they 
could have conveyed them to our minds, would 
have been by comparing them to the colours of 
natural objects, whose appearance was immutable, 
and whose identity was beyond question. Such 
an attempt has been made by Bishop Wilkins in 
his Beal Character. We may illustrate the utility 
of these requisites by the colour blue, which is 
defined to mean ‘the colour produced or exposed 
to the view by the blowing away, or clearing 
away or dispersing of the clouds’ (Enc. Metro - 
politana ). But, as is well known, the shades 
of ethereal blue vary in different countries, and 
even in different altitudes of the same coun- 
try. Hence the word blue, if illustrated by this 
standard, would convey a different idea to the in- 
habitants of different regions. It is most likely 
that all our ideas of sensible impressions are liable 
to errors of association. It is, however, satisfactory 
to know, that like all other dubious matters, these 
are of minor importance. We add a further re- 
ference to Goguet’s Origin of Laics, Arts , and 
Sciences, vol. ii. p. 95, &c. Edin. 1764. — J. F. D. 

PUTEOLI (YIotlo\ol) } a maritime town of 
Campania, in Italy, on the north shore of the 
bay of Naples, and about eight miles north-west 
from the city of that name, where it still exists 
under the name of Pozzuoli. It derived its name 
from its tepid baths, whence the district in which 
it exists is now called Terra di Lavoro. The 
ancient Greek name of the place was Ai/ccuap^eia. 
It was a favourite watering-place of the Romans, 
as its numerous hot-springs were judged efficacious 
for the cure of various diseases. It was also the 
port where ships usually discharged their pas- 
sengers and cargoes, partly to avoid doubling 
the promontory of Circeium, and partly because 


QUAIL. 

there was no commodious harbour nearer to Rome. 
Hence the ship in which Paul was conveyed from 
Melita, landed the prisoners at this place, where 
the apostle staid for a week (Acts xxviii. 13), 
The harbour was protected by a celebrated mole, 
the remains of which are still to be seen. 


Q. 

QUAIL 0fe> selav ; Sept. dprvyop.7jrpa ; 
Vulg., coturnix ) occurs in Exod. xvi. 13 ; Num. 
xi. 31, 32 ; Ps. cv. 40. Quails form a subdivi- 
sion of the TetraonidcB , or grouse family, being 
distinguished from partridges by their smaller 
size, finer bill, shorter tail, and the want of a red 
naked eyebrow and of spurs on the legs. There 
are several species, whereof the common, now 
distinguished by the name of Coturnix dactyli - 
sonans , is abundant in all the temperate regions 
of Europe and Western Asia, migrating to and 
from Africa in the proper season. Thus it crosses 
the Mediterranean and Clack Seas twice a-year 
in vast multitudes; but being by nature a bird 
ot heavy flight, the passage is partially conducted 
by way of intermediate islands, or through Spain ; 
and in the East, in still greater numbers, along 
the Syrian desert into Arabia, forming, especially 
at the spring season, innumerable flocks. They 
alight exhausted with fatigue, and are then easily 
caught. Guided by these facts, commentators 

have been led to identify the Hebrew with 
the quail ; although other species of partridges, 
and still more of Pterocles (‘ sand grouse ’), 
abound in Western Asia; in particular Pterocles 
Alchata , or Attagen , which is found, if possible, 
in still greater numbers on the deserts, and has 
been claimed by Hasselquist as the selav of Ex- 
odus. But the present Arabic name of the quail 
is selwa ; and the circumstances connected with 
the bird in question — found on two occasions by 
the people of Israel in and around the camp so 
abundantly as to feed the whole population in the 
desert (Exod. xvi. 3-13), and at Kibroth-Hat- 
taavah, both times in the spring — are much more 
applicable to flights of quail alighting in an ex- 
hausted state during their periodical migration, 
than to the pterocles, which does not proceed to 
so great a distance, has very powerful wings, is 
never seen fatigued by migration, is at all times 
a tenant ol the wilderness far from water, and 
which, strictly taken, is perhaps not a clean bird, 
all the species subsisting for the most part on 
larvae, beetles, and insects. We regard these con- 
siderations as sullicient to establish the accuracy 
of the Authorized Version. 

Of a bird so well known no figure or further 
particular description appears to be necessary, 
beyond mentioning the enormous flights which, 
alter crossing an immense surface of sea, are 
annually observed at the spring and fall to take a 
brief repose in the islands of Malta, Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Crete, in the kingdom of Naples, and about 
Constantinople, where on those occasions there is 
a general shooting-match, which lasts two or 
three days. This occurs always in the autumn, 
lhe birds, starting irorn the Crimea about seven 
at night, and with a northerly wind, before dawn 
accomplish a passage of above sixty leagues in 
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breadth, and alight on the southern shore to feed 
and repose. In the vernal season the direction 
of the flight is reversed, and they arrive in similar 
condition on the Russian coast. The same phe- 
nomena occur at Malta, &c. ; and as gregarious 
birds of passage are known to guide their course 
by given landmarks, which they distinguish with 
unerring precision, and which, unless they have 
been driven out of their usual direction by storms 
of wind, they invariably arrive at or over, before 
they take a new flight, so also quails congregate 
in Arabia in numbers proportionate to the surface 
of Western Asia, whither they are proceeding. 
The providential nature of their arrival within 
and around the camp of the Israelites, in order 
that they might furnish meat to a murmuring 
people, appears from the fact of its taking place 
where it was not to be expected : the localities, 
we presume, being out of the direction of the 
ordinary passage ; for, had this not been the case, 
the dwellers in that region, and the Israelites 
themselves, accustomed to tend their flocks at no 
great distance from the spot, would have regarded 
the phenomenon as a well-known periodical occur- 
rence. — C. H. S. 

QUARTUS (K ovapros), a Christian, resident 
at Corinth, and, from his name, apparently a 
Roman, whose salutations Paul communicated to 
the Church of Rome in his epistle thereto (Rom. 
xvi. 23). In the old church books lie is alleged 
to have been one of the seventy disciples, which 
is altogether unlikely; and it is on the same 
authority stated that he was eventually bishop of 
the church at Berytus. 

QUATERNION (rerpathov), c a quaternion 
of soldiers ’ (Acts xii. 4), was a detachment of 
four men, which was the usual number of a Ro- 
man night-watch. Peter, therefore, was guarded 
by four soldiers, two within the prison, and two 
outside the doors ; and as the watch was usually 
changed every three hours, it was necessary that 
the c four quaternions ’ mentioned in the text 
should be appointed for the purpose (Veget. De 
Re Milit . iii. 8 ; Philo, In Place ., p. 98). 

QUEEN. The Hebrews had no word properly 
answering to our term 6 queen,’ which is the femi- 
nine of ‘ king / neither had they the dignity which 
that word denotes. The Hebrew word usually 
translated ‘ queen ’ is iTT33 gebirah , which means 
‘mistress/ or ‘lady/ being the feminine of T33 
gebir , ‘ master/ or ‘ lord.’ The feminine is to be 
understood by its relation to the masculine; 
which is not applied to kingly power, or to 
kings, but to general authority and dominion. 
It is in fact the word which occurs twice with 
reference to Isaac's blessing of Jacob: — ‘ Be 
lord over thy brethren ;’ and, ‘ I have made him 
thy lord ’ (Gen. xxvii. 29 — 37). 

The limited use which is made even of the 
restricted term gebirah , is somewhat remarkable. 
It is only employed twice with reference to the 
wife of a king : in one of these two cases it is 
applied to the wife of the king of Egypt, where 
the condition of the royal consort was more 
queenly than in Palestine (1 Kings xi. 19; com]). 
Wilkinson, A . Egypt, ii. 59 ; iii. (54 ; v. 2S) ; and 
in the other to Jezebel, the wife of Aliab, who, as 
the daughter of a powerful king, appears to have 
enjoyed peculiar privileges in her matrimonial 
state (2 Kings x. 13). In two other places, it is 
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not clear whether the king's wife or mother is in- 
tended (Jer. xiii. 18; xxix. 2) ; and in the remain- 
ing passages it is pointedly referred to the king’s 
mother, in such terms as clearly show that the 
state which she held was one of positive dignity 
and rank (1 Kings xv. 13; 2 Chron. xv. 16). 

There is another word, shegol , also trans- 

lated ‘queen,’ which simply denotes the king’s 
wife or (in the plural) his wives, as distinguished 
from his concubines. It occurs in Ps. xlv. 9; 
Neh. ii. 6 ; Dan. v. 2 ; iii. 23. 

The result of all inquiry into the subject seems 
to show that among the Jewish kings the usages 
bearing on this point were not different from 
those which are still exhibited in Western Asiatic 
courts. Where woman never becomes the head 
of the state, there can be no queen regnant; and 
where polygamy is allowed or practised, there 
can be no queen consort. There will, however, 
be a chief wife in the harem ; and this is no 
doubt the rank indicated in the Bible by the 
words which we render 4 queen.’ This rank may 
be variously acquired. The first wife of the king, 
or the first whom he took after his accession , usu- 
ally obtained it; and if she is both of high birth 
and becomes the mother of the first son, her posi- 
tion is tolerably secure : but if she possesses neither 
of these advantages, she may be superseded in her 
position as head of the harem by a wife of higher 
birth and connections, subsequently espoused ; or 
by one who becomes the mother of the heir appa- 
rent. The king, however, will sometimes act 
according to his own pleasure in this matter, pro- 
mote any favourite lady to this dignity, and also 
remove her from it at his pleasure ; but more 
generally he finds it convenient to follow the 
established routine. The king of Egypt’s daugh- 
ter was, doubtless, from her high rank, the chief 
wife of Solomon ; as was Jezebel, for the same 
reason, the chief wife of Ahab. In like manner 
the high-born mother of Absalom was probably 
the chief wife of David, although it is possible 
that the mother of the eldest son Amnon at first 
enjoyed that distinction, which, we may safely 
presume, eventually devolved on Badisheba, 
after her son Solomon had been recognised as the 
heir. 

In one of Mr. Morier’s amusing books ( Hajji 
Baba in England) there is a passage which 
strikingly illustrates this matter. The court of 
Persia is there represented as being perplexed 
how to answer a letter which, in ignorance of 
Eastern customs, had been addressed by the 
queen consort of England 4 to the queen of Persia.’ 
The cause of the dilemma thus created was that 
— 4 Although the shah’s principal wife is called 
the banou harem, or head of the seraglio, yet her 
situation in the state bears as little affinity to that 
of the queen of England as one may say the she 
buffalo kept in the enclosure for food and milk 
has to the cow fed and worshipped by the Hin- 
doo as his god. Our shah can kill and create 
banous at pleasure, whereas the queen of Eng- 
land maintains her post till the hand of fate lays 
her in the grave’ (Comp. Chardin, Voyages , 
edit. Langles, vi. ch. xii. ; Thornton’s Turkey , 
ii. 264-286.) 

Very different was, and is to this day, in 
Western Asia, the position of the king’s mother, 
whose state is much the nearest to that of an 
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European queen of any with which the East is 
acquainted. It is founded on that essential prin- 
ciple of Oriental manners which in all cases con- 
siders the mother of the husband as a far superior 
person to his wife, and as entitled to more respect 
and attention. This principle should be clearly 
understood ; for it extends throughout the Bible, 
and is yet entirely different from our own social 
arrangements, under which the mother, as soon as 
she becomes widowed, abandons her place as 
head of the family to the daughter-in-law. Mr. 
Urquhart has admirably illustrated and deve- 
loped this principle in his Spirit of the East (ii. 
387, sq.), and his remarks, although primarily 
illustrative of Turkish manners, are, with some 
unessential limitations, applicable to the ancient 
and modern East. In p. 389 there is an anec- 
dote of the present Ibrahim Pasha, who is repre- 
sented as staying a whole week in the harem of 
his mother, waiting to find a favourable opportu- 
nity of pressing a request upon her ; and when 
admitted, kissing her feet, refusing to be seated, 
and standing an hour and a half before her with 
his arms crossed, without after all succeeding 
in the suit which he — the conqueror of Syria and 
the victor of Konieh — preferred to an aged 
woman. 

The arrangement in the seraglios of the more 
magnificent Hebrew monarchs was probably si- 
milar to that of Turkey, with this difference, 
that the chief women in the harems of the Jewish 
sovereigns entered it as wives, and not as slaves. 
The grand signior, from an indeterminate number 
of female slaves, selects his favourites, who are 
distinguished by the title of cadun , which, as it 
means 4 lady of the house,’ seems nearly equiva- 
lent to the Hebrew gebirah . The number of 
these is said to be limited to seven, and their 
rank seems to correspond to that of the 4 wives ’ 
of the Hebrew seraglio, whose number was un- 
limited. The mother of a boy is called has - 
seky , unless the boy die, in which case she de- 
scends to her former rank. The caduns or wives 
of a deceased or deposed sultan are all removed 
from the imperial harem to a separate palace, 
with the single exception of the valide sultan, 
the mother of the reigning sultan, who has her 
liberty, a palace, and revenues to support a 
suitable establishment. But the hassekies, or 
those who have a son living, are treated with 
marked respect, as in the natural course of events 
they may become valide . The title of sultan 
(for the Turkish has no distinction of gender), 
though from courtesy it may be given to the 
hassekies, is, strictly speaking, appropriate only 
to the sovereign’s mother, and to the sons and 
daughters of the imperial family (Thornton, ii. 
276 ; Urquhart, ii. 433). This statement, espe- 
cially the last point of it, strikingly illustrates the 
view we have taken as to the more queenly position 
of the king’s mother than of his wife in the Jewish 
and other Asiatic courts. It must be clearly 
understood that this position is by no means 
peculiar to the modern east, or to the Jews among 
the ancient Orientals. Heeren, indeed, thinks 
that the power of 4 the queen-mother ’ was even 
more considerable among the ancient Persians 
than among the modern Turks (Hist. Researches , 
i. 400) ; and the narratives of Herodotus and 
Ctesias respecting the tyrannical influence ex- 
ercised by Parysatis, Amestris, and others, bear 
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ample testimony to this fact. The careful reader 
of Scripture will easily be able to trace the same 
ideas respecting the position of the king's mother 
among the Israelites. In how marked a manner 
does the mother of Solomon come forward at the 
end of her husband’s and the beginning, of her 
son's reign ! She takes an active part in securing 
her son’s succession ; it is in the conviction of her 
commanding influence that Adonijah engages 
her to promote his suit, alleging 4 he will not 
say thee nay ;’ and then, when Bathsheba appears 
before her son, the monarch rises from his place, 
advances to meet her, bows himself before her, 
and seats her on the right hand of his throne 
(1 Kings i., ii.). That the king’s mother possessed 
high dignity is further evinced by the fact that 
Asa found it necessary to remove his mother 
Maachah 4 from being queen,’ on account of her 
abuse of the power which that character conferred 
(1 Kings xv. 13). Jezebel was, as already 
stated, very powerful in the life-time of her hus- 
band; but it is only under her son that she is 
called 4 the queen’ (gebiraJi) ; and the whole 
history of his reign evinces the important part 
which she took in public affairs (2 Kings ix. 
22, 30, 37 ; x. 13). Still more marked was the 
influence which her daughter Athaliak exercised 
in Judah during the reign of her son Ahaziah, 
which was indeed such as enabled her at his 
death to set the crown on her own head, and to 
present the anomaly in Jewish history of a reg- 
nant queen (2 Kings xi.). 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. [Ashtoreth.] 
QUEEN OF SHEBA. [Sheba.] 
QUICKSAND ( (Tvpns ). In Acts xxvii. 17, 
it is mentioned that when the ship in which Paul 
was embarked was driven past the Isle of Clauda 
on the south, the mariners, as would now be said, 
struck the sails and scudded under bare poles, 
lest they ‘should fall into the quicksands.’ The 
original word syrtis denotes a sandbank or shoal, 
dangerous to navigation, drawn , or supposed to be 
drawn (from cropco, 4 to draw ’) together by the cur- 
rents of the sea. Two syrtes, or gulls with quick- 
sands, were particularly famous among the an- 
cients ; one called Syrtis Major, between Cyrene 
and Leptis, and the other, Syrtis Minor, near Car- 
thage. Both then lay nearly to the south-west 
of the west end of Cyprus, adjoining which, on 
the south, lay the isle of Clauda. These Syrtes 
were the great dread of those who navigated the 
seas in which the vessel was driven, and one of 
them was probably in this case the object of 
alarm to the mariners. The danger was not so 
imaginary in this case, we apprehend, as Dr. 
Falconer ( Dissert . on St. Paul's Voyage , p. 13) 
conceives. For the apprehension does not 
appear to have been entertained till the ship 
had been driven past the isle of Clauda; which, 
as we take it, is mentioned merely as the 
hist point of land which had been seen till the 
ship was wrecked on the isle of Melita. The 
position of that island must be regarded as in- 
dicating the course in which they were driven; 
and if that were Malta, it is clear that, had that 
course not been arrested by the intermediate 
shipwreck, they would in all probability have 
been driven upon the Syrtis Minor, which we 
may therefore conclude to have been the subject 
of their apprehension. That apprehension only 
becomes 4 imaginary ’ when Meieda in the Ad- 
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riatic is taken, as Dr. Falconer himself takes it, 
for the Melita of Scripture. It may therefore be 
added to the arguments in favour of Malta, that 
its identification with Melita gives reality to the 
fear entertained by the mariners, which under the 
other alternative must be supposed to have been 
imaginary [Malta]. 

QUIVER. [Armour, Arms.] 

QUIR1NUS. [Cyrenius.] 


R. 


RAAMAH (HDjn ; Sept. 'Peyfxa), a city of 
the Cushites, or of Cushite origin (Gen. x. 7 ; 
1 Chron. i. 9 ; Ezek. xxvii. 22). Its situation 
is not clearly known, but the 'Peyya with which 
the Sept, identifies it was a city on the Persian 
Gulf, mentioned by Ptolemy ( Geog . vi. 7), and 
Stephan. Byzant. (See Bochart, Phaleg . iv. 5.) 

RAAMSES. [Rameses.] 

RABBAH (HIT] ; Sept. *Pa/3/3d0). This name, 
which properly denotes a great city or metro- 
polis, is given in Scripture to the capital of the 
Ammonites (Josh. xiii. 25 ; 2 Sam. xi. 1 ; xii. 
27; 1 Chron. xx. 1: Jer. xlix. 3); the full 
name of which, however, as given in Deut. iii. 
11, appears to have been Rabbath-beni- Ammon. 
It was in this place that the great iron bedstead 
of Og king of Bashan was preserved (Deut. iii. 
11). Here also, during the siege of the place by 
Joab, the unsuspecting Uriah was slain, through 
the contrivance of David, that he might possess 
himself of his wife Bathsheba ; after which the 
king went in person and took the city, the im- 
portance of which is shown by the solicitude 
of the monarch thus to appropriate to himself 
the glory of its subjugation (2 Sam. xi., xii.). 
After this Rabbah was included in the tribe of 
Gad. After the separation of the ten tribes, 
Rabbah, with the whole territory beyond the 
Jordan, adhered to the kingdom of Israel, till 
it was ravaged by the Assyrians under Tiglath- 
pileser, and the inhabitants expatriated to 
Media. The Ammonites then recovered posses- 
sion of Rabbah and the other cities and territories 
which had in former times been taken from them 
by the Israelites (Jer. xlix. 3; Ezek. xxv. 2-5) 
[Ammonites], Some centuries later, when these 
parts were subject to Egypt, Rabbah was restored 
or rebuilt by Ptolemy Pliiladel phus, and called 
by him Philadelphia (Euseb. Onomast. s. v. 
'PagdQ and 5 A fx/uay), and under this name it is 
often mentioned by Greek and Roman writers 
(Plin. Hist. Nat . v. 16; Ptol. Geog. v, 15), by 
Josephus (De Bell . Jud . i. 6. 3 ; i. 19. 5 ; ii, 
18. 1), and upon Roman coins (Eekhel, iii. 351 ; 
Mionnet, v. 335), as a city of Arabia, Coele- 
syria, or Decapolis. The old name was not, 
however, altogether superseded, for Polybius 
(Hist. v. 7, 4) calls it 'Pa/3 ^aia/xava. 

Rabbah appears to have consisted, like Aroer, 
of two parts ; the city itself, and 4 the city of 
waters,’ or royal city, which was probably a 
detached portion of the city itself, insulated 
by the stream on which it was situated. The 
‘city of waters’ was taken by Joab; but against 
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the city itself he was obliged to call for tue assis- 
tance of David with a reinforcement (2 Sam. 
xii. 29). 

The ancient name has been preserved among 
the natives of the country. Abulfeda calls it 
Amman , and by that name it is still known. 
It was in ruins in his time (Tab. Syr. p. 19). 
The ruins stand about 19 miles south-east of 
Szalt, in a long valley traversed by a stream, 
the Moiet Amman, which at this place is arched 
over, the bed as well as the banks being paved. 
The ruins are extensive, but there remains no- 
thing of much interest, excepting the theatre, 
whicli is very large and perfect, and a small 
odeum close to it. There are also an ancient 
castle and some vestiges of Roman buildings and 
of Christian churches. The Prophet Ezekiel 
foretold that Rabbah should become ‘a stable 
for camels,’ and the country c a couching place 
for flocks’ (Ezek. xxv. 5). This has been lite- 
rally fulfilled, and Burckhardt actually found 
that a party of Arabs had stabled their camels 
among the ruins of Rabbah. Too much stress 
has however been laid upon this minute point by 
Dr. Keith and others (Evidence from Prophecy , 
p. 150). What the prophet meant to say was that 
Ammon and its chief city should be desolate ; 
and he expressed it by reference to facts which 
would certainly occur in any forsaken site in 
the borders of Arabia ; and which are now con- 
stantly occuring not in Rabbah only, but in 
many other places. Seetzen, in ZacJis Monat . 
Corrcsp. xviii. p. 428 ; Burckhardfis Syria , 
p. 356, sq. ; Irby and Mangles, Travels , p. 
474. 

The Rabbah of Josh. xv. 60 was in the tribe 
of Judah. 

RABBATH-AMMON. [Rabbah.] 
RABBATH-MOAB. [Ar.] 

RABBI (‘Pa/3/3 /), a title of honour given to the 
teachers of the law in the time of Christ, and for 
which there is no exact equivalent in our language, 
though perhaps in purport and usage it comes 
near to ‘ doctor’ or ‘ master:’ a word combining 
both these significations would fairly represent it. 
In Matt, xxiii. 8, 'Pa/3/3/ is explained by /caffy- 
7777-77 s, a leader, or guide (in the sense of a teacher 
or master), and in John i. 39, by diddaKahos, a 
teacher, or master. This, however, seems to have 
been the acquired or conventional usage of the 
term. The actual signification of 22 rob in 
Hebrew is ‘ a great one,’ i, e. a chief, a master ; 
and would as a title be probably represented by 
the ‘Excellenza’ of southern Europe, which is 
perhaps as common as Rabbi was among the Jews. 
It was there employed as a title in the Jewish 
schools in a threefold form, indicating as many 
degrees, which might without much impropriety 
be compared, in the stricter sense, to the progres- 
sive academical degrees of Bachelor, Master, and 
Doctor. The lowest of these degrees of honour 
was 22 rah. This with the relative sufiix became 
> 21 , 'Pa/3/3/, Rabbi , e my master,’ which was of 
higher dignity ; and beyond that was J21 Raban , 
‘great master;’ or with the suffix 'P a/3/3ox4, Rab - 
boni) ‘my great master,’ which was the highest 
of all. It is not certain, however, that this gra- 
duation of terms existed in the time of Christ. 
The teachers and professors of the law were 
distinguished by the title of Rabbi both by the 


people and by their own disciples (Matt, xxiii. 7). 
Jesus was so called by liis disciples (Matt. xxvi. 
25-49; Mark ix. 5; xi. 2; John i. 38; iv. 31) 
as well as by the people (Matt. x. 51 ; John 
xx. 16). 

RABBINICAL LITERATURE. [Kab- 
balah, Talmud.] 

RABBONI (‘Pa/3/3 ovl or ‘Pa/3/3oa?z//), the title 
of highest honour applied by the Jews to the 
teachers of the law [Rabbi]. In Mark x. 51 
(translated c Lord ’), John xx. 16, it is applied 
to Christ ; but, as it seems to us, rather in its 
literal acceptation, than with reference to the 
conventional distinction which it implied (if such 
distinction then existed) in the Jewish schools. 
There were but seven great professors, all of the 
school of Hillel, to whom the title was publicly 
given. There is some difference as to their names, 
and even the Talmud varies in its statements. 
But the only one there whose name occurs in 
Scripture is Gamaliel, unless, indeed, as some 
suppose, the aged Simeon, who blessed the infant 
Saviour (Luke ii. 25), was the same as the Rab- 
ban Simeon of the Talmud [Simeon]. 

RAB SARIS (Dnp-22 ; Sept. ‘Pa</>/y), one of 
the three Assyrian generals in command of the 
army which appeared before Jerusalem (2 Kings 
xviii. 17) [Rab-shakeh]. The word means ‘ chief 
of the eunuchs ;’ which could scarcely have been a 
proper name ; but whether his office was really 
that which the title imports, or some other great 
court office, must be determined by the consi- 
derations which have been offered under the article 
Eunuch. The chief of the eunuchs is an officer 
of high rank and dignity in the Oriental courts : 
and his cares are not confined to the harem, but 
many high public functions devolve upon him. 
In the Ottoman Porte the Kislar Aga, or chief of 
the black eunuchs, is one of the principal per- 
sonages in the empire, and in an official paper of 
great solemnity is styled by the sultan, the most 
illustrious of the officers who approach his august 
person, and worthy of the confidence of monarchs 
ami of sovereigns’ (D’Ohsson, Tab. Gen. iii. 308). 
It is, therefore, by no means improbable that such 
an office should be associated with a military 
commission ; perhaps not for directly military 
duties, but to take charge of the treasure, and to 
select from the female captives such as might 
seem worthy of the royal harem. 

RAB-SHAKEH (.2^2; Sept. ‘Pa^s). 
This name is Aramaic, and signifies chief cup- 
bearer. Notwithstanding its seemingly official 
significance, it appears to have been used as a 
proper name, as Butler with us ; for the person 
who bore it was a military chief in high com- 
mand, under Sennacherib king of Assyria. Yet it 
is not impossible, according to Oriental usages, 
that a royal cup-bearer should hold a military 
command ; and the office itself was one of high 
distinction. He is the last named of three 
Assyrian generals who appeared before Jeru- 
salem ; and was the utterer of the insulting 
speeches addressed to the besieged. ‘He stood 
and cried with a loud voice in the Jews’ lan- 
guage ;’ perhaps because he was the only one of 
the three who could speak that language freely. 

2 Kings xviii. 17, 19, 26, 28, 37 ; xix. 4, 8 ; Isa. 
xxxvi. 2, 4, 12, 13, 22 ; xxxvii. 4, 8. 
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RAC A (*P a/ca), a word which occurs in Matt, 
v. 22, and which remains untranslated in the 
Authorized Version. It is expressive of contempt, 
from the Chaldee KpH, and means an empty, 
worthless fellow. Jesus, contrasting the law of 
Moses, which could only take notice of overt acts, 
with his own, which renders man amenable for 
his motives and feelings, says in effect ; ‘ Whoso- 
ever is rashly angry with his brother is liable to 
the judgment of God ; whosoever calls his brother 
Raca, is liable to the judgment of the Sanhedrim ; 
but whosoever calls him fool ( Mcope ) becomes 
liable to the judgment of Gehenna. 1 To appre- 
hend the higher criminality here attached to the 
term fool, which may not at first seem very 
obvious, it is necessary to observe that while 
‘ raca 1 denotes a certain looseness of life and 
manners, ‘fool 1 denotes a wicked and reprobate 
person : foolishness being in Scripture opposed to 
spiritual wisdom. 

RACE. [Games.] 

RACHAM(D_rn; Sept. kvkvov\ Vulg. por- 
phyrio ; Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17) isnowadmit- 
ted to be the white carrion vulture of Egypt, Perc- 
nopterus Neophron JEgyptiacus . It would lead us 
beyond the limits prescribed to this article to enter 
into a disquisition on the manners of cranes, storks, 
swans, and pelicans, all in some degree confounded 
in the mind of Orientals when they describe the 
marvellous love, parental affection, and filial gra- 
titude of birds : consequently they have names for 
certain species which are claimed as derivatives 
from roots expressive of the affections. For al- 
though the incessant warfare of man upon brute 
animals in their native haunts has, at least in the 
populous west, well nigh obliterated all their 




467. [Vultur percnopterus.] 


more generous instincts, and we are consequently 
not well acquainted with the natural attributes 
of their character, the swan alone can claim pre- 
tension to an ultra- maternal feeling, from her 
practice of supporting her young brood between 
her wings when she gives them their first lesson 
in swimming. All other tales of that nature 
recorded in the poets and historians of antiquity 
may be regarded as absolute fictions ; and among 


the res!, that in Horus Apollo, representing the 
Racliam tearing the flesh of her thighs to feed her 
young, is evidently an invention of the Egyptian 
priesthood, fabricated in order to enhance the cha- 
racter of a useful bird, which, notwithstanding 
that it was sanctified in their mystical supersti- 
tions, and protected by the king as ‘ Pharaoh’s 
fowl 1 (an ancient appellation), is perhaps the most 
revoltingly filthy bird in existence. With respect 
to the original imposition of the name Racliam, 
as connected with any unusual affection for its 
young, there is no modern ornithologist who assigns 
such a quality to Percnopteri more than to other 
birds, although it is likely that as the pelican 
empties its bag of fish, so this bird may void the 
crop to feed her brood. Gesner had already 
figured ( De Aqaila quern Percnopterum vocant, 
p. 199) the Barbary variety, and pointed out the 
liacham of Scripture as the identical species, but 
Bruce first clearly established the fact. The 
Rachama of that writer is apparently the Ak- 
bobha (‘ white father’) of the Turks, and forms 
one of a small group of Vulturidse, subgenerically 
distinguished by the name of Percnopterus 
and Neophron , differing from the other vultures 
in the bill being longer, straight, more attenuated, 
and then uncinated, and in the back of the head 
and neck being furnished with longish, narrow, 
suberectile feathers, but, like true vultures, having 
the pouch on the breast exposed, and the sides of 
the head and throat bare and livid. The great 
wing-coverts are partly, and the quill- feathers en- 
tirely, of a black and blackish ash-colour ; those 
of the head, nape, smaller wing-coverts, body, 
and tail, in general white, with tinges of buff and 
rufous; the legs are flesh- colour, and rather long; 
and the toes are armed with sharp claws. The 
females are brownish. In size the species is 
little bulkier than a raven, but it stands high on 
the legs. Always soiled with blood and garbage, 
offensive to the eye and nose, it yet is protected 
in Egypt both by law and public opinion, for 
the services it renders in clearing the soil of 
dead carcases putrefying in the sun, and the 
cultivated fields of innumerable rats, mice, and 
other vermin. Pious Moslems at Cairo and 
other places, bestow a daily portion of food upon 
them, and upon their associates the kites, who are 
seen hovering conjointly in great numbers about 
the city. The Racham extends to Palestine in 
the summer season, but becomes scarce towards 
the north, where it is not specially protected ; and 
it accompanies caravans, feasting on their leavings 
and on dead camels, &c. 

Gesner ’s figure represents the Barbary variety ; 
but there are two other species besides, viz., the 
Percnopterus Angolensis , and Percnopterus Hy - 
poleucus , both similarly characterized by their 
white livery, and distinguished from the Egyptian 
by a different arrangement of colour, a shorter 
bill, and more cleanly habits. 

In our version the name of Gier-eagle is cer- 
tainly most improper, as such a denomination 
can apply only to a large species, and is most 
appropriate to the bearded vulture of the Alps. 
The Lammer-geyer of the Swiss ( Gypaetus Bar - 
hatus), which in the shape of varieties, or dis- 
tinct species, frequents also the high snowy ranges 
of Spain, Macedonia, Asia Minor, Crete, Abys- 
sinia, Caffraria, Barbary, and most likely of 
Libanus, was no doubt the bird intended by our 
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translators to represent the Racham ; nor was the 
application .unreasonable, as will be shown in 
Vulture. The Percnopterus is somewhat sin- 
gularly classed both in Lev. and Deut., along 
with aquatic birds : and it may be questioned 
whether any animal will eat it, since, in the 
parallel case of Vultur aura , the turkey-buzzard 
or carrion-crow of America, we have found even 
the ants abstaining from its carcase, and leaving 
it to dry up in the sun, though swarming around 
and greedy of every other animal substance 
[Vulture]. — C. H. S. 

RACHEL ('plTJ, a ewe; Sept. c Pa%^A), one 
and the most beloved of the two daughters of 
Laban, whom Jacob married (Gen. xxix. 16, 
seq.), and who became the mother of Joseph and 
Benjamin, in giving birth to the latter of whom 
she died near Bethlehem, where her sepulchre is 
shown to this day (Gen. xxx. 22; xxxv. 16). 
For more minute particulars see Jacob, with 
whose history Rachels is closely involved. 

RAGUEL, or Reuel (^NIJH, friend of God ; 
Sept. ( Payov7j \ ). 1. A son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 
4, 10). 2. The father of Jethro (Exod. ii. 18; 
Num. x. 29). Some confound him with Jethro ; 
but in the text last cited, he is called the father 
of Hobab, who seems to have been the same as 
Jethro. In the same passage, indeed, the daugh- 
ters of the ‘priest of Midian ’ relate to ‘ Reuel their 
father their adventure with Moses : which might 
seem to support his identity with Jethro ; but it 
is quite a Scriptural usage to call a grandfather 
‘ father,’ and a granddaughter, ‘ daughter ’ (Gen. 
xxxi. 43 ; 2 Sam. xix. 25 ; 1 Kings xiv. 3 ; 
xvi. 2 ; xviii. 3). The Targum in this place 
reads, ‘They came to Reuel their father’s father.’ 
[Hohab.] 3. Another person of this name 
occurs in 1 Chron. ix. 8. 

1. RAHAB Sept. ‘Paa/3), a name, 

signifying ‘sea-monster,’ which is applied as an 
appellation to Egypt in Ps. lxxiv. 13, 14 ; 
lxxxvii. 4 ; Ixxxix. 10 ; Isa. li. 9 (and some- 
times to its king, Ezek. xxix. 3; xxxiii. 3, comp. 
Ps. lxviii. 31) ; which metaphorical designation 
probably involves an allusion to the crocodiles, 
hippopotami, and other aquatic creatures of the 
Nile. 

2. RAHAB, properly Rachab (DPP, large; 
Sept. c Paxdj3), a woman of Jericho who received 
into her house the two spies who were sent by 
Joshua into that city ; concealed them under the 
flax laid out upon the house-top, when they were 
sought after ; and, having given them important 
information, which showed that the inhabitants 
were much disheartened at the miracles which 
had attended the march of the Israelites, enabled 
them to escape over the wall of the town, upon 
which her dwelling was situated. For this im- 
portant service Raliab and her kindred were 
saved by the Hebrews from the general massacre 
which followed the taking of Jericho (Josh. ii. 
1-21 ; vi. 17; comp. Heb. xi. 31). 

In the narrative of these transactions Rahab is 
called run zonah , which our own, after the 
ancient versions, renders ‘ harlot..’ The Jewish 
writers, however, being unwilling to entertain the 
idea of their ancestors being involved in a dis- 
reputable association at the commencement of 


their great undertaking, chose to interpret the 
word ‘hostess,’ one who keeps a public house, as 
if from jit, ‘ to nourish ’ (Joseph. Antiq. v. 1 ; ii. 
and vii. ; comp, the Targum, and Kimchi and 
Jarchi on the text). Christian interpreters also 
are inclined to adopt this interpretation for the 
sake of the character of a woman of whom the 
Apostle speaks well, and who would appear from 
Matt. i. 4 to have become by a subsequent mar- 
riage with Salmon prince of Judah, an ancestress 
of Jesus. But we must be content to take facts 
as they stand, and not strain them to meet diffi- 
culties ; and it is now universally admitted by 
every sound Hebrew scholar that PU1T means 
‘ harlot,’ and not ‘ hostess.’ It signifies harlot 
in every other text where it occurs, the idea 
of ‘ hostess’ not being represented by this or 
any other word in Hebrew, as the function 
represented by it did not exist. There were 
no inns ; and when certain substitutes for inns 
eventually came into use, they were never, in 
any Eastern country, kept by women. On the 
other hand, strangers from beyond the river might 
have repaired to the house of a harlot with- 
out suspicion or remark. The Bedouins from 
the desert constantly do so at this day in their 
visits to Cairo and Baghdad. The house of 
such a woman was also the only one to which 
they, as perfect strangers, could have had access, 
and certainly the only one in which they could 
calculate on obtaining the information they re- 
quired without danger from male inmates. This 
concurrence of analogies in the word, in the 
thing, and in the probability of circumstances, 
ought to settle the question. If we are concerned 
for the morality of Rahab, the best proof of her 
reformation is found in the fact of her subse- 
quent marriage to Salmon : this implies her pre- 
vious conversion to Judaism, for which indeed 
her discourse with the spies evinces that she was 
prepared. The Jewish writers abound in praises 
of Rahab, on account of the great service she ren- 
dered their ancestors. Even ihose who do not deny 
that she was a harlot, admit that she eventually 
became the wife of a prince of Israel, and that 
many great persons of their nation sprang from 
this union. The general statement is, that she 
was ten years of age at the time the Hebrews 
quitted Egypt, that she played the harlot during 
all the forty years they were in the wilderness, 
that she became a proselyte when the spies were 
received by her, and that after the fall of Jericho 
no less a personage than Joshua himself made her 
his wife. She is also counted as an ancestress of 
Jeremiah, Maaseiah, Hanameel, Shallum, Ba- 
ruch, Ezekiel, Neriah, Seriah, and Huldah the 
prophetess. (See T. Babijl. tit. Megilla, fol. 14, 
col. 2 ; Juchasin , x. 1 ; Shalshalet Ilakabala , 
vii. 2; Abarbanel, Kimchi, &c., on Josh. vi. 25 ; 
Mitzvoth Toreh. p. 112; Lightfoot, Hor . Heb. 
ad Matt. i. 4 ; Meuschen, N. T. Talmud, p. 40.) 

RAIN. See under the head Climate , in art. 
Palestine. 

RAM. [Sheep.] 

RAMAH (HEP, a high place , height ; Sept. 
‘Pa /aa), the name of several towns and villages 
in Palestine, which it is not in all cases easy to 
distinguish from one another. 

1. RAMAH, a town of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 
25), in the vicinity of Gibeali and Geba (Judg. 
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xix. 13; Isa. x. 29; IIos. v. 8; Ezra ii. 26; 
Nell. vii. 30, xi. 33); on the way from Jerusalem 
to Bethel (Judg. iv. 5), and not far from the con- 
fines of the two kingdoms (1 Kings xv. 17; xxi. 
22). It is also mentioned in Jer. xxxi. 15 ; xl. 1. 
Jerome places it six Roman miles north of Jeru- 
salem, and Josephus, who calls it 6 PafiaOdov, 
places it forty stadia from Jerusalem ( Antiq . viii. 
12. 3). In accordance with all these intimations, 
at the distance of two hours’ journey north of 
Jerusalem, upon a hill a little to the east of the 
great northern road, a village still exists under 
the name of Er-Ram , in which we cannot hesi- 
tate to recognise the representative of the ancient 
Ramah. This is one of the valuable identifica- 
tions for which Biblical geography is indebted to 
Dr. Robinson ( Researches , ii. 315-317). The 
difficult text (Jer. xxxi. 15), ‘A voice was heard 
in Ramah . . . Rachel weeping for her children,’ 
which the Evangelist (Matt. ii. 8) transfers to 
the massacre at Bethlehem, has been thought to 
require a southern Ramah not far from that 
place, near which indeed is Rachel’s sepulchre. 
But no such Ramah has been found; and Dr. 
Robinson thinks that the allusion of the prophet 
was originally applicable to this Ramah. The 
context refers to the exiles carried away captive 
by Nebuzar-adan to Babylon, who passed by 
way of Ramah, which was perhaps their rendez- 
vous (Jer. xl. 1). As Ramah was in Benjamin, 
the prophet introduces Rachel, the mother of that 
tribe, bewailing the captivity of her descend- 
ants. 

2. RAMAH, of Samuel, so called, where the 
prophet lived and was buried (1 Sam. i. 19 ; 
ii. 11; vii. 17; viii. 4; xv. 34; xvi. 13, 19; 
xviii. 19, 22, 23 ; xxv. 1 ; xxviii. 3). It is 
probably the same with the Ramathaim-Zophim 
to which his father Elkanah belonged (1 Sam. 
i. 3, 19). The position of this Ramah was early 
lost sight of by tradition, and a variety of opinions 
have prevailed since the time of Eusebius and Je- 
rome, who regard it as the Arimathea of the New 
Testament, and place it near Lydda, where a Ra- 
mah anciently existed. Hence some have held 
the site to be that of the present Ramleh, which 
is itself a modern town [Arimatiiea]. Many 
writers have, however, been disposed to seek 
Samuel’s Ramah in the Ramah of Benjamin 
(Pococke, ii. 71, 72; Bachiene, i. 155; Raumer, 
Paldst. p. 146 ; Winer, s. v.) ; but this was only 
half an hour distant from the Gibeali where Saul 
resided, which does not agree with the historical 
intimation (comp. 1 Sam. ix. 10). Again, gene- 
ral opinion has pointed to a place called Neby 
Samuel, a village upon a high point two hours 
north-west of Jerusalem, and which was, indeed, 
also, usually supposed to be the Ramah of Ben- 
jamin, till Dr. Robinson established the separate 
claims of er-Ram to that distinction. But this 
appropriation does not agree with the mention of 
Rachel s sepulchre in 1 Sam. x. 2, for that is 
about as far to the south of Jerusalem as Neby 
Samuel is to the north-west. The like objection 
applies, though in a somewhat less degree, to 
the modern Soba, west of Jerusalem, which 
Robinson points out as possibly the site of Ra- 
mathaim-Zop/dm and Ramah (. Researches , ii. 
330-334). The chief difficulties in connection 
with this matter arise of course out of the account 
given of Saul’s journey after his father’s asses. 


The city in* which Saul found Samuel is not 
named, but is said to have been ‘ in the land of 
Zupli’ (1 Sam. ix. 5), and is assumed to have 
been Ramah-Zop/dm. In dismissing him from 
this place, Samuel foretells an adventure that 
should befal him near Rachel’s sepulchre. Now, 
as this sepulchre was near Bethlehem, and as 
Sauls abode was in Benjamin, the southern border 
of which is several miles to the north thereof, it 
is manifest that if Saul in going home was to 
pass near Rachel’s sepulchre, the place where 
Samuel was must have been to the south of it. 
Gesenius contends that if we allow weight to the 
mention of Rachel, we can only seek for this 
Ramah in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem ; 
where also Eusebius speaks of a Ramah. Not 
far south-east of Bethlehem is the Jebel Fureidis, 
or Frank Mount, which Robinson has identified 
as the site of the ancient city and fortress of 
Herod, called Herodium; and Gesenius contends 
that if we fix here the site of Ramah, all the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in 1 Sam. ix. 10 are 
sufficiently explained. But then the Ramah- 
Zophim of 1 Sam. i. 1 must have been a different 
place ( Thesaurus , p. 1276). To this Dr. Robin- 
son himself, in his edition of Gesenius, objects 
that the difference assumed in the last sentence is 
inadmissible. c Besides, no one who had seen 
the Frank mountain would suppose for a moment 
that a city ever lay upon it. It was indeed occu- 
pied by Herod's fortress ; but the city Herodium 
lay at its foot.’ He adds that Eusebius, in the 
passage „ referred to, obviously places Ramah of 
Benjamin near Bethlehem, for the purpose of 
helping out a wrong interpretation of Matt. ii. 18. 
Another, and the most recent hypothesis in this 
vexed question, would place this Ramah at a site 
of ruins now called er-Rameh, two miles north 
of Hebron ( Biblioth . Sacra , No. I. pp. 46-51). 
But this also assumes that the Ramathaim-Zo- 
phim, the place of the prophet’s birth, was different 
from the place of his residence and burial, con- 
trary to the testimony of Josephus (Antiq. vi. 
4, 6 ; vi. 13, 5), and to the conclusion deducible 
from a comparison of 1 Sam. i. 1 with verses 
3, 19. In the midst of all this uncertainty, Dr. 
Robinson thinks that interpreters may yet be 
driven to the conclusion that the city where Saul 
found Samuel (1 Sam. ix. 10), was not Ramah 
his home. 

3. RAMAH, a city of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
36). 

4. RAMAH, a town of Gilead (2 Kings viii. 
29), the name of which is given more fully in 
Josh. xiii. 26, as Ramoth-Mizpeh. 

RAMESES (Dp PJH ; Sept. 'Pa/xe<r<n}), an 
Egyptian city in the land of Goshen, built, or at 
least fortified, by the labour of the Israelites (Gen. 
xlvii. 11 ; Exoil. i. 11 ; xii. 37; Nnm. xxxiii. 
3-5). The name of the city seems to have been 
sometimes given to the whole province (Gen. 
xlvii. 11), by which it would appear to have 
been the chief city of the district. It was pro- 
bably situated on the water-shed between the 
Bitter Lakes and the Valley of the Seven Wells, 
not far from Ileroopolis, but not identical with 
that city (See Robinson’s Bibl. Researches , i. 70, 
517-550). In Exod. i. 11, the name is by a 
difference in the points spelt Raamses. The 
name means c son of the sun/ and was borne by 
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several of the ancient kings of Egypt, one of whom 
was probably the founder of the city. 

ramoth (nicn or rten ; heights, P i. of 

Rarnah). There were several places of this 
name, usually with some addition to distinguish 
them from one another. 

1. RAMOTH-GILEAD, called also Ramoth- 
Mizpeh, or simply Ramoth, a town in Gilead, 
within the borders of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), which 
belonged to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 38 ; 1 Chron. 
vi. 65, 80). It was one of the cities of refuge 
(Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh, xx, 8), and one of the 
towns in which an kitendant was stationed by 
Solomon (1 Kings iv. 13). It was the last of 
their conquests which the Syrians held : and Ahab 
was killed (1 Kings xxii. 1-37 ; 2 Chron. xviii.), 
and fourteen years after, his son Joram was 
wounded (2 Kings viii. 28), in the attempt to 
recover it. The strength of the place is attested 
by the length of time the Syrians were enabled 
to hold it, and by Ahab and Joram having both 
been solicitous to obtain the aid of the kings of 
Judah when about to attack it ; these being two of 
the only three expeditions in which the kings of 
Judah and Israel ever co-operated. It was here 
also that Jehu was proclaimed and anointed 
king (2 Kings ix. 1-6) ; but it is not very clear 
whether the army was then still before the town, 
or in actual possession of it. Eusebius ( Ono- 
?nast. s. v.) places Ramoth-Gilead on the river 
Jabbok, fifteen Roman miles west of Philadel- 
phia (Rabbah). At about this distance, W.N.W. 
from Philadelphia, and about eight miles south 
of the Jabbok, are the ruins of a town, bearing 
the name of Jelaad, which is merely a different 

orthography of the Hebrew Gilead (Burck- 
hardt, Syria , p. 348). Buckingham is, however, 
more disposed to seek the site of Ramoth-Gilead 
in a place now called Ramtha, or Rameza, 
which is about twenty-three miles N.W.N. from 
Philadelphia, and about four miles north of the 
Jabbok, where he noticed some ruins which he 
could not examine. As Ramoth in Gilead is 
called sometimes Ramoth alone, but never Gilead 
alone, the analogy of name is perhaps in favour of 
the latter conclusion ; but the bearing and dis- 
tance from Philadelphia are both in favour of the 
other. We are not disposed to rely upon either 
of these alternatives, although nothing better has 
yet been offered. 

RAMATH-LEHI. This name, which means 
height of the jawbone, belonged to a place on the 
borders of Philistia, and is referred by the sacred 
writer to the jaw-bone with which Samson 
slaughtered the Philistines (Judg. xv. 17). 

RAMOTH-NEGEB ( Ramoth of the south'), 
a city in the tribe of Simeon (Josh. xix. 8 ; 

1 Sam. xxx. 27). 

RAMS’ HORNS. [Musical Instruments.] 
RAMS’ SKINS, RED, as Dr. M. Harris quotes 
it (D'KTIXD my, oroth eylim meadda- 

mim), occurs in Exod. xxv. 5, and xxxv. 7. 
Tii ere is little doubt that the red rams’ skins here 
noticed are to be understood as the produce of 
the African Aoudad, the Ovis tragelaplms of na- 
turalists, whereof the bearded sheep are a domes- 
ticated race. The tragelaphus is a distinct species 
of sheep, having a shorter form than the common 


species, and incipient tear-pits. Its normal colour 
is red , from bright chestnut to rufous chocolate ; 
which last is the cause of the epithet purple being 
given to it by the poets. Far to the south, or with- 
in the tropics, the species is densely clothed with 
coarse short hair, but longer on the neck, and 
pendant in great abundance beneath the throat. 
From a specimen now living in our possession, 
it has been observed that on the first approach of 
autumn a very fine grey wool crops out everywhere 
from beneath the hair. In Spain, and in the 
islands of Sardinia, Corsica, Sicily, and Crete, 
the most ancient zoology seems to have had 
greater affinity to that of Africa than of Europe. 
Hence the Homeric purple sheep, and the Mus - 
mon and Cervus Barbaras of the two first- men- 
tioned islands. We agree with Dr. Mason Harris, 
that the skins in question were most likely tanned 
and coloured crimson ; for it is well known that 
what is now termed red morocco was manufac- 
tured in the remotest ages in Libya, especially 
about the ' Tritonian Lake, where the original 
aegis, or goat-skin breastplate of Jupiter and Mi- 
nerva, was dyed bright red ; and the Egyptians 
had most certainly red leather in use, for their 
antique paintings show harnessmakers cutting it 
into slips for the collars of horses and furniture 
of chariots. — C. H. S, 

RAVEN ( oreb ; Chald. KlTViy ; Syr. 

Latin, corvus; Sept. /copa| ; also Luke 

xii. 24, only). The Hebrew word occurs in Gen. 
viii. 7 ; Lev. xi. 15 ; Deut. xiv. 14 ; 1 Kings xvii. 
4-6 ; Job xxxviii. 41, &c. The raven is so gene- 
rally confounded with the carrion crow, that even 
in the works of naturalists the figure of the latter 
has been sometimes substituted for that of the for- 
mer, and the manners of both have been mixed up 
together. They are, it is true, very similar, be- 
longing to the same Linnsean genus, Corvus , and 
having the same intensely black colour ; but the 
raven is the larger, weighing about three pounds ; 
has proportionably a smaller head, and a bill 
fuller and stouter at the point. Its black colour 
is more iridescent, with gleams of purple passing 
into green, while that of the crow is more steel- 
blue; the raven is also gifted with greater sagacity ; 
may be taught to articulate words ; is naturally 
observant and solitary ; lives in pairs ; has a most 
acute scent ; and flies to a great height. Unlike 
the crow, which is gregarious in its habits, the 
raven will not even suffer its young, from the 
moment they can shift for themselves, to remain 
within its haunt ; and therefore, though a bird 
found nearly in all countries, it is nowhere 
abundant. 

Whether the raven of Palestine is the common 
species, or the Corvus Montanus of Temminck, 
is not quite determined ; for there is of the ravens, 
or greater form of crows, a smaller group in- 
cluding two or three others, all similar in man- 
ners, and unlike the carrion crows ( Corvus 
Corone , Linn.), which are gregarious, and seem- 
ingly identical in both hemispheres. Sometimes 
a pair of ravens will descend without fear among 
a flight of crows, take possession of the carrion 
that may have attracted them, and keep the crows 
at a distance till they themselves are gorged. The 
habits of the whole genus, typified by the name 
oreb , render it unclean in the Hebrew law ; and 
the malignant, ominous expression of the raven, 
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together with the colour of its plumage, powers of 
voice, and solitary habits, are the causes of that 
universal and often superstitious attention with 
which mankind have ever regarded it. This bird is 
the first mentioned in the Bible, as being sent forth 
by Noah out of the ark on the subsiding of the 
waters; and in 1 Kings xvii. 4, ravens bring flesh 
and bread at morning and eve to the prophet 
Elijah. Here the orebim are manifestly true 
ravens, whereof a pair would be sufficient to carry 
the scanty meal of an Oriental abstemious man; 
for, independently of the different mode of writing 
the name, if the word had implied persons re- 
siding at a village called Aorabi or Orbo, as pre- 
sumed by some critics, there would have been no 
miraculous interposition of the Lord to feed the 
concealed prophet, but a common, and on this 
occasion merely a secret resolution on the part of 
a few pious men, to give lood to a proscribed 
person. 

In the mythological history of the Gentiles, we 
find the appellation of Ravens bestowed upon an 
oracular order of priesthood. In Egypt, it seems, 
the temples of Ammon were served by such — 
perhaps those priests that occur in the catacombs 
playing on harps, and clothed in black. More 
than one temple in Greece had similar raven 
priests. It was the usual symbol of slaughter 
among the Scandinavians ; and a raven banner 
belonged to the Danes, and also to the Saxons : 
one occurs among the ensigns of the Normans in 
the Bayeux tapestry ; and it was formerly a custom 
in the Benedictine abbeys on the continent to 
maintain in a very large cage a couple of ravens, 
where several are recorded to have lived above 
fifty years. The Raven of the Sea, that ominous 
bird in northern mythology, is properly the cor- 
morant — the morvran of the Celtae. — C. H. S. 

REBEKAH a noosed cord; Sept. 

'PejSe/c/ca), daughter of Bethuel, and sister of La- 
ban, who became the wife of Isaac, and the 
mother of Jacob and Esau. The particulars of 
her history and conduct, as given in Scripture, 
chiefly illustrate her preference of Jacob over 
Esau, and have been related in the article 
Jacob : see also Isaac. 

RECENSION. After the critical materials 
lying at the basis of the New Testament text had 
accumulated in the hands of Mill and Wetstein, 
they began to be surveyed with philosophic eye. 
Important readings in different documents were 
seen to possess resemblances more or less striking. 
Passages were found to present the same form, 
though the testimonies from which they were 
singled out belonged to various times and coun- 
tries. The thought suggested itself to Bengel, 
that the mass of materials might be divided and 
classified in conformity with such peculiarities. 
The same idea also occurred to Semler. Both, 
however, had but a feeble and dim apprehension of 
the entire subject as it was afterwards disposed. 
But, by the consummate learning and skill of 
Griesbach, it was highly elaborated, so as to ex- 
hibit a new topic for the philosophical acumen 
and the historic researches of the erudite inquirer. 
To the different phases of the text existing in the 
MSS., quotations made by the fathers, and in the 
ancient versions, the name recension was given by 
Griesbach and Semler. Yet the appellation was 
not happily chosen. Family (which Bengel used), 


class , or order , would have been much more ap- 
propriate. Recension ordinarily suggests the idea 
of an actual revision of the text; but this is inap- 
plicable to the greater part of Griesbaelfs own 
system. If, however, it be remembered that re- 
cension simply denotes a certain class of critical 
testimonies characterized by distinctive pecu- 
liarities, it matters little what designation be em- 
ployed ; though family is less likely to originate 
misconception. 

We shall first state the recension-systems of 
Griesbach, Hug, Eichhorn, and Scholz ; then 
the chief objections to which they are exposed; 
concluding with some observations on the real 
state of the question. As to the systems of Mi- 
chaelis and Nolan, it is unnecessary to allude to 
them, since they are obviously incorrect. The 
latter, indeed, never attracted notice in this or 
any other country, having soon fallen into merited 
neglect. 

In GriesbaclTs system there are three recensions ; 
1. The Occidental ; 2. The Alexandrine, or Ori- 
ental ; 3. The Constantinopolitan, or Byzantine. 
The first two are the most ancient, and are assigned 
by him to the time in which the two collections 
— evayytA iov and 6 anocrToAos, were made. The 
Oriental, springing from the edition, as we should 
say in regard to a printed book, of the 6 aivocrToAos , 
selected readings most conformable to pure Greek, 
and made slight alterations in the text where the 
language did not appear to be classical. The 
Occidental, based on the most ancient MSS., viz. 
such as were made before the epistles had been 
collected together, preserved with greater care than 
the Oriental the Hebraisms of the New Testa- 
ment, but made explanatory additions, and fre- 
quently preferred a more perspicuous and easy 
reading to another less facile. The Constantino- 
politan arose from the intermingling of the other 
two. A senior and a junior Constantinopolitan 
are distinguished. The former belongs to the 
fourth century, and is marked, to a still greater 
extent than the Alexandrine, by its rejection of 
readings that seemed less classical, as well as by 
its reception of glosses ; the latter originated in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, in consequence of the 
labours of the learned men belonging to the Syrian 
church. According to this system, the leading 
characteristic of the Occidental recension is its 
exegetical , that of the Oriental its grammatical 
tendency ; while the Constantinopolitan bears a 
glossarial aspect. 

The Occidental recension is exhibited by eight 
Greek MSS. of the Gospels, D. E. F. G. of the 
Pauline epistles, the Latin versions made before 
Jerome, the Sahidic and Jerusalem-Syriac ver- 
sions, and by the quotations of Tertullian, of 
Irenaous as translated into Latin, of Cyprian, 
Ambrose, and Augustine. 

The Alexandrine recension is found in the do- 
cuments B. C. L. in the Gospels, with three others, 
in A. B. C. in the epistles, with three codices be- 
sides ; in the Memphitic, Harclean or Philoxenian, 
Ethiopic and Armenian versions ; and in the 
writings of the fathers belonging to the Alexan- 
drian school, especially those of Clement, Origen, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, and 
Isidore of Pelusium. 

The senior Constantinopolitan is found in 
A. E. F. G. IL S. of the Gospels, and in the 
Moscow codices of Paul's epistles, in the Gothic 
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and Sclavonic versions, in the quotations of the 
fathers that lived during the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries in Greece, Asia Minor, and the 
neighbouring countries ; while the junior Con- 
stantin opolitan is exhibited by the greater num- 
ber of those MSS. which were written since the 
seventh century. 

Somewhat different from Griesbach ’s system is 
that of Hug, first proposed in his Introduction to 
the New Testament. 

1 . The kolv 7] e/cSocrts, t. e . the most ancient 
text, unrevised, conformed to no recension, exhi- 
biting diversities of readings of mixed origin, but 
containing particular glosses and interpolations 
intended to explain the sense. This text is found 
in five MSS. of the Gospels, in four of Paul’s 
epistles, in the most ancient Latin versions and 
in the Sahidic, in the oldest of the fathers down 
to the time of Origen, and in Origen himself. 
Such a phase of the text is seen till the middle 
of the third century, and agrees with the Occi- 
dental recension of Griesbach. In reference to 
the old Syriac, Griesbach afterwards conceded to 
Hug that it approached nearer the Occidental 
than the Alexandrian, 

2. About the middle of the third century, 
Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop, undertook a re- 
vision of the kolvtj ekSocls. But he was too fond 
of such readings as contained purer and more 
elegant Greek. To this Hesy chian revision, which 
obtained ecclesiastical authority only in Egypt, 
belong B. C. L. of the Gospels, and A. B. C. of 
the Epistles, the Memphitic version, with the 
quotations of Athanasius, Macarius, and Cyril of 
Alexandria. Thus the Hesychian recension of 
Hug coincides with the Alexandrian of Griesbach. 

3. About the same time, Lucian, a presbyter of 
Antioch in Syria, revised the kolv 77 eKdoais as it 
appeared in the Peshito, comparing different MSS. 
current in Syria. In this way he produced a text 
that did not wholly harmonize with the Hesychian, 
because be was less studious of elegant Latinity. 
This third form of the text is found in codd. 
E. F. G. H. S. V. of the Gospels, in G. of Paul’s 
•epistles, in the Moscow MSS., the Sclavonic and 
Gothic versions, and the ecclesiastical writers of 
those countries that adopted it, from the middle 
of the third century. 

4. A fourth form of the text he attributes to 
Origen during bis residence at Tyre. This revi- 
sion was based on the Vulgate edition current in 
Palestine, and in many places differs both from 
the Hesychian and Lucianian. It is found in 
the codd. A. K. M. of the Gospels, in the Phi- 
loxenian or Harclean Syriac, and in the writings 
of Chrysostom and Theodoret. Here Hug and 
Griesbach are at variance, the latter believing 
the alleged Origenian recension to be nothing 
more than a branch of the Constantinopolitan or 
Lucianian. 

Eichhorn’s system is substantially the same as 
that of Hug, with one important exception. That 
distinguished critic admitted a twofold form of 
the text before it had received any revision ; the 
one peculiar to Asia, the other to Africa. This 
unrevised text may be traced in its two forms as 
early as the second century. Hesychius revised 
the first ; Lucian, the second. Accordingly, from 
the conclusion of the third century, there was a 
threefold phase of the text ; the African or Alex- 
andrian ; the Asiatic or Constantinopolitan ; and 


a mixed form composed of the other two. Eiclihorn 
denies that Origen made a new recension. 

Scholz makes only two classes or families of 
documents, the Alexandrian, which he also ab- 
surdly calls the Occidental , and the Constantino- 
politan, which, with equal perversity, he designates 
the Oriental '. The Occidental class of Griesbach 
is thus merged into the Alexandrian. The Alex- 
andrian embraces the MSS. that were made in 
Egypt and Western Europe, most of the Coptic 
and Latin versions, the Ethiopic, and the eccle- 
siastical writers belonging to Egypt and Western 
Europe. To the Constantinopolitan he refers the 
codices belonging to Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Eastern Europe, especially Constantinople, with 
the Harclean or Philoxenian, the Gothic, Georgian, 
and Sclavonic versions ; as also the ecclesiastical 
fathers of these regions. To the latter documents 
lie gives a decided preference, because of their 
mutual agreement, and because they were written 
with great care agreeably to the most ancient 
exemplars ; whereas the Alexandrian were arbi- 
trarily altered by officious grammarians. Indeed, 
he traces the Constantinopolitan codices directly 
to the autographs of the original writers of the 
New Testament. 

Rinck agrees with Scholz in assuming two 
classes of MSS., the Occidental and the Oriental ; 
the former exhibited hy A. B. C. D. E. F. G. in 
the epistles ; the latter, by MSS. written in the 
cursive character. The occidental he subdivides 
into two families, the African (A. B. C.) and the 
Latin codices (D. E. F. G.). 

Matthaei, as is well known, rejected the entire 
theory of recensions ; and Lachmami, the latest 
editor of the Greek Testament, has no regard to 
such a basis for his new text. 

It remains for us to make a few remarks on the 
systems thus briefly stated. To Griesbach all 
concede the praise of ingenuity and acuteness. 
His system was built up with great tact and 
ability. However rigidly scrutinized, it exhibits 
evidences of a most sagacious mind. But it was 
assailed by a host of writers, whose combined 
attacks it could not sustain. I 11 this country, 
Dr. Laurence shook its credit. In Germany, 
Michaelis, Matthaei, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, 
Schulz, Scholz, Gabler, Schott, and others, have 
more or less made objection to it. The venerable 
scholar in his old age himself modified it to some 
extent, chiefly in consequence of Hug's investi- 
gations. By far the ablest opponent of it is 
Mr. Norton, who, after it had been assailed by 
others, finally stepped forth to demolish it beyond 
the possibility of revival. Bold indeed must be 
the man who shall undertake to defend it after 
such a refutation. The great point in which it 
fails is, that the line of distinction between the 
Alexandrian and Western classes cannot be 
proved. Origen and Clement of Alexandria are 
the principal evidences for the Alexandrian form 
of the text, yet they coincide with the Western 
recension. Griesbach’s allegations as to the origin 
of the Eastern and Western recensions are also 
visionary ; while it is not difficult to see that the 
text followed by the old Syriac presents a formi- 
dable objection to the whole scheme. 

The system of Hug, in so far as it materially 
differs from its predecessor, is as faulty as that of 
Griesbach. It puts Clement and Origen in the 
kolv)] ckSochs. But Origen employed an Occi- 
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dental MS. only in his commentary on Matthew ; 
in his commentary on Mark he uniformly quotes 
an Alexandrian codex ; and his usual text cer- 
tainly agrees with the Alexandrian recension. As 
to Clement, he frequently agrees with the Alexan- 
drian in opposition to the Western recension, and 
therefore he cannot be proj>erly reckoned as be- 
longing to the latter, in a system where there are 
two distinct recensions agreeing with the Occi- 
dental and the Alexandrian. The Hesychian re- 
vision does not seem to have had much authority, 
or to have been widely circulated even in the 
country where it was made. Resides, the form of 
the text ascribed to Hesychius appears to be older, 
even as old as Clement’s time. Hesychius, there- 
fore, probably did nothing more than revise the 
Alexandrian recension. The historical basis on 
which Lucian’s recension of the text rests is also 
insecure. The MSS. which he revised were not 
numerous ; neither did they obtain authority. 
The testimony of Jerome, so far from supporting 
Hug’s view, goes indirectly to refute it. Again, 
it is very improbable that Origen undertook to 
revise the kolv 77 Zkocktis. The passage in Jerome 
on which Hug founds this opinion does not really 
support it. The Alexandrian father used copies 
of the New Testament selected with care and 
purged from errors ; but be did not attempt in 
his old age the laborious task of making a peculiar 
revision. Such are the chief objections that may 
he urged against the recension-system of this 
learned critic. Unsnstained by historical data, 
subsequent critics have refused to yield it their 
approbation. Griesbach, J)c Wette, Schott, and 
Rinck, especially the last, have assailed it with 
more or less ability ; while, in America, Mr. Nor- 
ton lias also opjiosed it with great plausibility. 
In short, it cannot stand the teat of an enlight- 
ened, impartial examination. 

With regard to Schulz's system, it commends 
itself to our approbation only in so far as it insists 
upon two families of documents, the Alexandrine 
and the Const. mtiin>|>olitaii. There is no definite 
line of demarcation between the Alexandrian 
and the Western, as was long since shown by 
Lanreime ; although Tiseliendorf has recently 
re-asserted it. Egypt and the Western world 
were supplied with Rihlieal MSS. from Alex- 
andria, some of them revised, others untouched 
and unpurged by the band of a corrector. Thus 
tin* Alexandrian and Occidental MSS. of Gries- 
baeh were the productions of one country and 
one age ; differing, indeed, from one another 
in many respects, hut that disrrepmey owing to 
the caprice of transrribeis, and to the \ar\ing 
tastes which they found it advaiitagi out to please. 
Rut although we look ii|Niu Schoi/.\s system ns 
simpler and better supported than any other, in so 
far as if asserts no more tlmn two families, yet it is 
otl icrwisc | re- *ed by fatal objections. It is based on 
osst rli/m-t, inOeid of artjumt nit solid and sufli- 
cicnt. The framer of it has failed to prove that 
the particular form of the text current during the 
fiist three ccnturi' 4 * in Asia Minor and Greece u*is 
the same as that exhibited by the ( ’mutant ilio- 
polit.m manuscripts of a much Inter date, lie 
lias failed to show that tin* Ryzant me family was 
derived in a very pure state from the autographs 
of’ the inspired writers. Resides, he is obliged to 
admit, that the text which obtained at C’oiotan- 
tinople in the reigns of Constantine mid (’oil* 
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stans, was collated with the Alexandrian, which 
would naturally give rise to a commingling of 
readings belonging to both. Eusebius states that, 
at the request of Constantine, he made out fifty 
copies of the New Testament for the use of the 
churches at Constantinople: and as we know that 
he gave a decided preference to Alexandrian 
copies, it cannot be doubted that he followed those 
sanctioned by Origen’s authority. On the whole, 
it can never he made out on historic grounds, that 
the Constantinopolituu codices have descended 
from the autographs in a pure state. They cl i tier, 
indeed, in characteristic readings from the Alex- 
andrian, but that the preference should be given 
to the former is a most questionable position. 
Why should junior be set in value above much 
older documents ? \\ hat good reason can be as- 

signed for the predilection of Matthau and Scholz? 
None truly. Antiquity may be outweighed by 
other considerations, and certainly the Alexan- 
drine MSS. are neither faultless nor perfect; but 
in the case of the Ryzantine family there is no 
sufficient (/round for arbitrarily placing it above 
the other. In the present day, numljers will not 
lx? considered as decisive of genuine readings, in 
opposition to weighty considerations founded on 
antiquity ; and yet it is possible that numbers 
may have had an undue influence on the mind 
ofScholz. Such as desire to see a thorough re- 
futation of the system may read Rinck ‘s Lucu - 
bratio Critic a, &c., but especially Tiscliemiorf's 
Preface to his edition of the Greek Testament, 
where it is dissected with great ability, and the 
foundation on which it professedly rests demon- 
strated to be feeble and futile. In fact, the his- 
torical proofs of the industrious Schulz lire no 
better than fictions, which genuine ecclesiastical 
history will never sanction. 

Perhaps the data are not sufficient to warrant or 
support any one system of recensions. Our know- 
ledge of the manner in which the text was early 
corrupted, of the innumerable influences to which 
it was exposed, the revisions it umlcrwi nt in dill’er- 
ent countries at different times, the modes in which 
transcribers dealt with it, and of the principles, if 
any such there were, on which they proceeded, is 
too scanty to allow of any definite superstructure. 
The suhjeet must, therefore, he necessarily in- 
volved in obscurity. Its genius is Midi its to 
give rise to endless speculation, without affording 
solid satisfaction. It is vague and undefined, 
awakening curiosity, hut not appeasing it with 
conviction. Yet we are not di*|>o*»ed to reject the 
entiie system of classification as visionary and 
fanciful. It is highly useful thus to arrange the 
materials; it sues a world of Ldmur after the 
distribution has once hern made. The existence 
of certain characteristic readings may Ik* clearly 
traced us pervading \arious no inor nils of the 
text, however much ssc may qxciilate urn tier 
mu It is quite true, that m »e\ « ral c i*-s it 

is \ cry difficult to d i*t ui-rmsh the lanul} to wlndi 
a jiaitieular rend n,; lx h i .gs, hcrniMc its diarnc- 
ti ruttics hi iv Ik* ulmoM ivpially dnided Ixtwnn 
two rl,i«n. Or, t' i ) n m) lie •) «1 'glitlv marked, 
that it is almost im|*M«lhle to 1 1« t < < t the family 
with which it should In* united. I he evid tiers 
of its relationship in i\ be so lire as to lender 
the detrrium it ion ol its npprojf itv rrciiisn n \ 
subtle problem. It is al*o in <pn~«t lonaLb*, lluit 
no i ne Ms.j \ i tsion, or father, < \lubits a r«- < ns < n 
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in a pure state ; but that each form of the text ap- 
pears more or less corrupted. Add to these cir- 
cumstances the frequent commixture of readings 
from causes accidental or designed. Hence the 
various attempts that have been made to rear up 
systems have been unsatisfactory and unsuccess- 
ful ; so much so, that we should not be surprised 
to find the majority of the learned, at no great 
distance of time, regarding them as airy and un- 
substantial speculations 6 signifying nothing.’ The 
intricacy of the subject may hereafter induce 
critics to say in their haste that it is unworthy of 
their serious attention. We have seen that Mat- 
thaei cast aside the whole thing as a useless and 
silly speculation. Professor Lee has employed 
language equally strong, though not equally 
scurrilous as that of Matthaei — language of the 
same import, and tending to the same result. So 
too, Granville Penn. We doubt, however, if the 
learning or the sagacity of these English scholars 
is of such a kind as to warrant in them the em- 
ployment of terms so vehement. It is more 
ominous for the fate of the recension-system to 
find it discarded in practice by Lachmann ; yet 
when we consider that he has gone to the extreme 
of resting on mere antiquity , sometimes on a single 
testimony , he will not be thought competent to do 
away with the labours of so many eminent critics 
who have preceded. In short, the theme is such as 
to disallow a rigid division of the criticarmaterials 
into peculiar families, or even a geographical dis- 
tribution of them. The MSS., numerous though 
they be, are not sufficiently so to warrant safe 
results, with the exception of a single class. As 
regards versions, their testimony is rather indi- 
rect ; and in the Scripture quotations made by 
the fathers there is a fragmentary aspect. Both 
these circumstances counterbalance most of the 
advantages resulting from our ability to identify 
versions and quotations, a priori, with some local 
text. 

The preceding observations may serve to account 
for the varying, and, in some cases, contradictory 
schemes of different critics. Some are inclined to 
look for greater nicety and distinctness than others ; 
and it may be presumed that they will find more 
families in consequence of their mental bias ; 
others, with less delicate perceptibility, will be 
disposed to rest satisfied with classes more strongly 
marked by the number of single documents they 
embrace, or by the breadth of territory over which 
they circulated. Thus there is no possibility of 
arriving at mathematical precision or demonstra- 
tive evidence, because the historic furniture is so 
meagre as to afford room for almost boundless 
speculation ; while the commingling of all read- 
ings in the progress of time has obliterated many 
well-defined landmarks. 4 

The term recension is sometimes applied to the 
Old Testament as well as the New. There, all 
the materials hitherto collated belong to one 
recension or family, viz., the Masoretic. Some, 
indeed, have divided them into Masoretic and 
Ante-Masoretic ; but the existence of the latter is 
fictitious. At present we know of no more than 
one great family, though it is probable that par- 
tial recensions of several portions of the Old Tes- 
tament preceded the labours of the Masoretic 
doctors. (Bengel's Introductio in Crisin N. T., 
prefixed to his edition of the Greek Testament, 
Tubingen, 1734, 4to.; Semler’s Vorbcreitungen 


zur Hermeneutik , Halle, 1760-69, 8vo. ; Gries- 
bach’s Opnscida , as edited by Gabler, with the 
Preface of the latter, Jena, 1824, 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
Gries bach's Commentarius Criticus in Textum 
Grcecum , &c. Jena, 181], 8vo. ; Griesbach's Pro- 
legomena to the second edition of his Greek Tes- 
tament ; Eichhorn's Einleitung , vol. iv., Got- 
tingen, 1827, 8vo. ; Bertholdts Einleitung, vol. i. 
Erlangen, 8vo. ; Schulz's Prolegomena to the 
third edition of Griesbach, Berlin, 1827, 8vo. ; 
Hug’s Einleit . vol. i. Stuttgart, 1826, 8vo. ; De 
Wette's Einleit in das Neues ' testament , Berlin, 
1842, 8vo. ; Schott’s Isagoge HistoricO’ Critica , 
Jena, 1S30, 8vo. ; Matthaei, Ueberdie Sogenann* 
tent Recensionen, u.s.w. Leipzig, 1804, 8vo. ; 
Scholz’s Biblisch-Kritische Reise, u.s.w. Leipzig, 
1823, 8vo. : Scholz’s Prolegomena to the New 
Testament ; Laurence's remarks on Griesbach’s 
Systematic Classification of MSS., Oxford, 1814, 
8vo. ; Rinck’s Lucubratio Critica in Acta Apost ., 
Epp . Cathol. , et Paulin ., u. s. w. Basel, 1830, 
8vo. ; Tischendorfs Prolegomena to his edition 
of the Greek Testament, Lipsiae, 1841, 8vo.-; 
Reuss’s Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen 
Testaments, Halle, 1842, 8vo. ; Guerike’s His- 
torisch-Kritische Einleit. Leipzig, 1843, 8vo. ; 
Norton's Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. i. Bos- 
ton, 1837, 8vo. ; Davidson’s Lectures on Biblical 
Criticism , Edinb. 1839, 8vo.) — S. D. 

RECHAB rider ; Sept. ‘P^xccjS), son of 

Hemath the Kenite, and probably a descendant of 
Jethro [Kenites] : he is only known as the 
father of Jonadab, the founder of the sect of 
Rechabites, which took from him its name (2 Kings 
x. 15 ; 1 Chron. ii. 55 ; Jer. xxxv. 6). 

RECHABITES. The tribe or family of 
Kenites, whom Jonadab, the son of Rechab, sub- 
jected to a new rule of life ; or rather bound to 
the continued observance of ancient usages which 
were essential to their separate existence, but 
which the progress of their intercourse with towns 
seemed likely soon to extinguish. By thus main- 
taining their independent existence as a pastoral 
people, they would keep themselves from being 
involved in the distractions and internal wars of 
the country, would be in no danger of becoming 
objects of jealousy and suspicion to the Israelites, 
and would be able at all times to remove from a 
country in which they were strangers. The 
Rechabites found so much advantage in these 
rules, that they observed them with great strict- 
ness for about 300 years, when we first become 
aware of their existence. Jeremiah brings some 
Rechabites into one of the chambers of the 
Temple, and sets before them pots full of wine, 
and cups, saying, 6 Drink ye wine on which it 
is well observed by Gataker and others that the 
prophet omits the usual formula, 6 Thus saith 
the Lord,’ which would have constrained obe- 
dience in men so pious as the Rechabites, even 
at the expense of infringing their rule of life. 
But now they answer, 6 We will drink no wine; 
for Jonadab, the son of Rechab, our father, com- 
manded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, 
neither ye nor your sons for ever. Neither shall 
ye build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, 
nor have any : but all your days ye shall dwell 
in tents, that ye may live many days in the land 
where ye be strangers’ (Jer. xxxv. 6, 7). They 
added that to the present time they had observed 
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these injunctions, although they had been con- 
strained to take refuge in Jerusalem when the 
Chaldaean armies swept the face of the land. 
The Vulgate, by translating all the proper names 
in 1 Cliron. ii. 55, has given currency to an im- 
pression that the Rechabites were employed in 
some of the inferior offices of the temple; and has 
led to the inference that they were taken as cap- 
tives to Babylon, from which they returned, and 
resumed their duties under the second temple, 
Jabesh in Gilead being the chief place of their 
residence. There is no shade of authority, beyond 
this assumption of proper names as appellatives, for 
a statement every point in which is contrary to the 
probabilities of the case. The Septuagint, though 
prone to regard Hebrew proper names as appel- 
latives, does not do so in this text, with the ex- 
ception of Sopherites, which it renders by ‘ scribes/ 
in which it is followed by the Auth. Version. 
But there is no apparent ground for thus taking 
one only as an appellative in a list of proper 
names, unless an intelligible sense could not 
be otherwise obtained. But the sense is better 
with this also as a proper name than as an appel- 
lative. We may then read, much as in Ged lies’ 
version, ‘ But the Sopherite families who inha- 
bited Jabesh, the Tirathites, the Shimathites, and 
the Suchathites, were Kenites who came from 
Iiemath Abi-Betli-Recliab. 7 The translator re- 
marks on the last words, c I do not translate these 
words, because I do not understand them.* There 
is probably some corruption of the text. The 
literal version would be, c Heinath, father of the 
house of ltechab.’ This Rechab was doubtless the 
same from whom the Rechabites took their name; 
and it appears to us that the text is far from 
meaning to say that the families at Jabesh (whether 
‘ scribes’ or not) were Rechabites in the limited 
sense; their resilience at Jabesh being indeed con- 
clusive against that notion : but that these fa- 
milies were Kenites descended from the Iiemath 
who was also the progenitor of that Rechab from 
whom the Rechabites took their name. We doubt 
if a clearer explanation of this difficult text can 
be obtained : and if so, it conveys no other in- 
formation concerning the Rechabites than that 
their progenitor was a descendant of Iiemath, 
who was likewise the founder of other Kenite 
families. 

What eventually became of the Rechabites is 
not known. The probability is that, when they 
found themselves no longer sale among the 
Hebrews, they withdrew into the desert from 
which they at first came, and which was peopled 
by men of similar habits of life, among whom, in 
the course of time, they lost their separate exist- 
ence. The various attempts to identify them 
with the Assideans, mentioned in the books of 
A I aceabeos (1 Mac e. i i . '12; vii. 17; 2 i\ 1 ic c. 
xiv. (»), and with tin* later Jewish sect of Essenes, 
will not bear examination. We can its little 
recognise as Rechabites the body of people in 
Arabia of whom Benjamin of Tndela ( Itinerary , 

i. 1 12-1 l 1, ed. Asher), Niebuhr, Wolf (, Jounuils % 

ii. 27(», Til 33 l ; iii. 17), and others, have given 
hearsay accounts. The* details, however, whether 
correct or not, apply to Talmudieal Jews more 
Ilian to Rechabites. They art* described its living 
in taverns and low houses, not in tents — and this 
In Aiahia, where Bedouin habits would cease to 
be singular; nor are any of the Rechuhito rules 


observable in them except that of refraining from 
wine — an abstinence which ceases to be remark- 
able in Arabia, where no one does drink wine, 
and where, among the strongholds of Islam, it 
could probably not be obtained without danger 
and difficulty. There were large numbers of 
Talmudieal Jews in Arabia in the time of Mo- 
hammed, and these supposed Rechabites are pro- 
bably descended from a body of them. It is to 
be hoped that some competent traveller will pene- 
trate to the spot which they are said to inhabit, 
and bring back some more satisfactory accounts 
than we yet possess. (See Witsius, Dissert . de 
Rechabitis , in Miscell. Sacra , ii. 176, sqq. ; 
Carpzov, Apparat ., p. 148; Calmet, Dissert . 
sur les Rechabites , in Commentaire Littoral, vi. 
18-21.) 

RECORDER (TOTfc ; Sept. ivafii^trKW or 
vTrofU'rifjLaToypd<pos ), the title of a high officer in 
the court of the kings of Judah (2 Sam. viii. 16 ; 

1 Kings iv. 3 ; 2 Kings xviii. IS). As the idea 
of memory, memorials, is prevalent in the etymo- 
logy of the word, ‘ remembrancer’ would perhaps 
be a more exact translation of it. We have no 
office with which it can be compared; for the 
functions of the Master of the Rolls do not suffi- 
ciently correspond with the title to warrant the 
parallel which it might suggest. The Hebrew 
mazkir seems to have been not only the grand 
custodier of the public records, but to have kept 
the responsible registry of the current transactions 
of the government. This was an employment of 
the very first rank and dignity in the courts of 
the ancient East. 

RED SEA. [Sea.] 

RED SEA, PASSAGE OF. [Exodus,] 

REED. [Kaneii.] 

REEM (DfcO; Sept. fiovoKtpoos ; Ynlg, rhino- 
ceros ; and in several versions of the Bible, uni- 
corn- The radical meaning of the Hebrew word 



furnishes iio evidence that an animal such as is 
now understood by i unicorn * was known to exist, 
or that a rhinoceros is thereby absolutely indicated ; 



and there is no authority whatever for the infer- 
ence that either was at any lime resident in 
Western Asia. The general structure and figura- 
tive and symbolical character of the Hebrew, in 
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common with all the Semitic languages, seem 
more naturally to suggest that the word reem con- 
veys an image of loftiness, exaltation, power, and 
pre-eminence — a form of expression of which there 
are many parallel instances ; nor is the root con- 
fined to the Hebrew, but is found in the Sanscrit, 
Etrusco-Latin, Erse, and Teothisc dialects. It 
can be traced in the names Abram, Abraham, and 
Ram ah, in Rom and Roma : all bearing the 
meaning of Robur, Valentia, &c. Ram, in Indian 
mythology, one of the titles of Mahadeo, appears 
in the compounds Rama-deva, Rama-Chandra, 
and numerous other titles. It is found again in 
the Teothistic Ram ; the Ram being the opener of 
the solar year, or first sign of the zodiac. These 
figures, metaphorical and pictorial, while phonetic 
writing was as yet unknown or imperfect, were 
abundantly used in early antiquity, and often 
represented very definite ideas in both cases ; but 
more particularly when they were embodied in 
sculptural forms, and were embellished with co- 
lours ; for then a complex definition was attainable 
by the assemblage of heterogeneous members and 
tints to form one body ; such as serpents with 
wings, with four legs, a row of teats, winged 
quadrupeds, beasts with human heads, winged 
globes entwined by serpents, &c., constituting by 
their unnatural juxta-position complex, yet per- 
fectly intelligible, abstractions. The ruins of 
Persepolis, Nineveh, and the so-called Baby- 
lonian cylinders, as well as the figures published 
by Sir J. G. Wilkinson in his works on Egypt 
offer numerous examples. So deeply rooted were 
these notions in the Oriental mind, that we find 
them spoken of as visible bodies in the prophetic, 
and other parts of Scripture ; and they even 
occur among other symbols of the Evangelists. 
In the poetical language of the Bible some of 
these images stand at one time as typical of reali- 
ties in nature, at others as symbolical of abstrac- 
tions, and DfcO may be found in both characters. 
Although the medallic history of the kings of 
Macedon (Havercampius, Gen.Hist. in the Dutch 
language) furnishes no coins bearing a single- 
horned goat, it is still asserted byMaillot and others 
that such was to be found among their ensigns : 
but this was most probably after the Macedonian 
conquest; for a single-horned ibex appears on the 
bas-reliefs of Che-el-Minar ; another occurs on a 
cylinder ; and one cast in brass, supposed to have 
been the head of a Macedonian standard, was 
found in Asia Minor, and presented to the Anti- 
quarian Society of London. If mysterious names 
were resolvable by the canons of pictorial defini- 
tion, the practice of imagining horns to be affixed 
to the most sublime and sacred objects would be 
most evident from the radical meaning of the word 
cherub, where the notion of horns is everywhere 
blended with that of i power and greatness ’ 
[Cherubim], There were also horns at the 
corners of altars — the beast with ten horns in 
Daniel, &c. (chap. vii.). In profane history we 
have the goat-head ornament on the helmet of the 
kings of Persia, according to Ammianus, more 
probably Ammon horns : such Alexander the 
Great had assumed ; and his successors in Egypt 
and in Persia continued a custom, even now ob- 
served by the chief cabossiers of Ashantee, who 
have a similar ram-head of solid gold on the front 
of their plumy war-caps. Indeed, from early an- 
tiquity, Greek and Ionian helmets were often 


adorned with two horns; among others the head of 
Seleucns I. (Nicator) appears thus on his coins : 
the practice extended to metal horns being affixed 
to the masks or chaffrons of war-horses (see coin 
of Seleucus Nicator), and of elephants (Antiochus 
Soter) ; and they form still, or did lately, a part 
of the barbed horse-armour in Rajahstan. Triple- 
horned and bicorned helmets are found on early 
Gallic and Iberian coins ; they were again in use 
during the chivalrous ages ; but the most remark- 
able, the horn of strength and dominion, is seen 
elevated on the front of the helmet, impressed on 
the reverse of the coins of the tyrant Tryphon, 
who, in his endeavours to obtain Syria, was at 
war with Antiochus Sidetes, during the sera of 
the Maccabees, and was not likely to omit any 
attribute that once belonged to its ancient kings 
[Horn]. These examples, together with thecor- 
nuted crown of Abyssinian chiefs, and the horned 
female head-attire prized by the present genera- 
tion in Libanus and Palestine, are sufficient to 
show the extent and duration of a symbol, which, 
it is evident, is implied in the word reem, in 
several places of the Bible, notwithstanding that 
literally it signifies also a real or fictitious crea- 
ture, at one time alluded to as possessed of a 
single horn, while in other instances this charac- 
teristic is scarcely, or not at. all, admissible. 

Now this may be regarded as the natural con- 
sequence of assuming as a typical form an animal 
of a remote country, or a generic term for several 
more or less different in their characters. In 
profane history, from the time of Ctesias (b.c. 
400) to the present day, India, the Himalayas, and 
Tibet, are reported to have produced unicorns; 
whereof the most recently pointed out was the 
Chiru of Bootan, a species of antelope with two 
horns : and anciently ^Elian's Cartazon was simi- 
larly designated, though with a slight change of 
letters, carcand , carcaddan (in Bochart) ; karga- 
dan , kargazan (in Wilson) ; al-chercheden (in Be- 
lunensis) ; and all related to the Sanskrit kharga , 
‘ a horn * (?), being the Persian and Arabic names 
for the true Monoceros , or Indian rhinoceros, which, 
like the rest of the genus, is essentially a tropical 
animal. For the Asiatic Rhinocerotes , consti- 
tuting three species, belong all to the south-eastern 
states of the continent and the Great Austral 
Islands ; and there is no indication extant that in 
a wild state they ever extended to the west of the 
Indus. Early colonies and caravans from the 
East most probably brought rumours of the power 
and obstinacy of these animals to Western Asia, 
and it might have been remarked that under ex- 
citement the rhinoceros raises its head and horn on 
high, as it were in exultation, though it is most 
likely because the sense of smelling is more potent 
in it than that of sight, which is only lateral, 
and confined by the thickness of the folds of skin 
projecting beyond the eye-balls. The rhinoceros 
is not absolutely untameable — a fact implied even 
in Job. Thus we take this species as the ori- 
ginal type of the unicorn; but the active invention 
of Arabic minds, accidentally, perhaps, in the first 
instance, discovered a species of Oryx (generi- 
cally bold and pugnacious ruminants), with the 
loss of one of its long, slender, and destructive 
horns. In this animal the DfcO of the He- 
brews and the far East became personified; j 
rim , being most probably an Oryx Leucoryx , 
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since individuals of that species have been 
repeatedly exhibited in subsequent ages as uni- 
corns, when accident or artifice had deprived them 
of one of their frontal weapons, notwithstanding 
that the rim is well known to Arabian hunters 
as a two-horned animal. The spirit of appro- 
priation in Persia and Macedonia, as we have 
before noticed, was similarly engaged, and for the 
same purpose an Ibex , Bouquetin , or mountain 
goat was taken, but showing only one horn [Goat]. 
In Africa, however, among three or four known 
species of rhinoceros, and vague rumours of a Bi* 
sulcatc species of unicorn, probably oidy the repe- 
tition of Arabian reports, there appears to exist 
between Congo, Abyssinia, and the Cape, pre- 
cisely the terra incognita of Africa, a real pachy- 
derrnous animal, which seems to possess the cha- 
racteristics of the poetical unicorn. It is known in 
Congo, according to Cavassi, quoted by Labat, 
by the name of Abada ; it is the Nillekma and 
Arasc , that is, unicorn , in Kordofan, mentioned 
by Riippeli ; and appears again to be the South 
African Ndzoo-dzoo, a one-horned horse-like beast 
of considerable speed, and very destructive pro- 
pensities, which Mr. Freeman was informed is by 
no means rare about Makova. In the narratives 
ol the natives of the different regions in question 
there is certainly both exaggeration and error ; 
but they all incline to a description which would 
make the animal indicated a pachyderm of the 
rhinoceros group, with a long and slender horn 
proceeding from the forehead, ]>erhaps with an- 
other incipient behind it, and in general structure 
so much lighter than other rhinocerotes, that it may 
possibly lie the link or intermediate form be- 
tween these and the Equine genera . Sir J. Barrow, 
in his Travels, has figured the head of such an 
animal, copied by the artist Daniell from a Caffre 
drawing, sketched with coal on the surface of a 
rock within a cave. Similar drawings are not un- 
freqnent, and we remember to have seen among the 
pa}>ersof the same artist, in the hands of his late bro- 
ther, another drawing, likewise copied from a cave 
in the interior of South Africa, and representing, 
with exceedingly characteristic fidelity, a group of 
Elands, Boselaphus Orcas , Ilarteheest, Acronotus 
(Jaama , and Spring Bock, Antilope Euchore ; 
mining which was placed, with head and shoulders 
towering above the rest, a llhinocerotinc animal, 
in form lighter than a wild bull, having an arched 
neck and a long nasal horn protruding in the form 
of a sabre. This drawing is no doubt still ex- 
tant, and should he published; lint in confirma- 
tion of the opinion that truth exists to a certain 
extent in the foregoing remarks, it may he ob- 
served that we have seen, we believe in the British 
Museum, a horn brought from Africa, unlike 
those of any known species of rhinoceros: it is 
perfectly smooth and hard, about thirty inches in 
englli, almost equally thick throughout, not three 
uches in its greatest diameter, nor less than two 
in its smaller, and rather sharp-jMiinted at top: 
Venn the narrowness of the base, its great length 
md weight, the* horn must evidently stand inowv 
ddy on the iiiiaal hones, until excitement lenders 
he muscular action more rigid, and the coriaceous 
ole which sustains it more linn— circumstances 
■vh it'h may explain the* rejieated assertion of 
natives, that the horn, or rather the agglutinated i 
mil* which forms that instrument, is flexible. 

This .short review of the present Mato of our 


knowledge respecting a physical unicorn, together 
with the symbols that have emanated from one or 
more of the foregoing sources, we trust are suffi- 
cient to explain the poetical bearings of most of 
the Scriptural texts where the word DJO is intro- 
duced: it shows when the texts clearly ]>oint to 
a single-homed species; indicates when by a po- 
etical figure human power and violence may be 
personified under the character of an unicorn ; 
and, lastly, when the same word appears to denote 
huge horned animals, as in the case of the bulls of 
Baslian, where it is fair to presume that not only 
feral species of great fierceness would ex ist, but that 
most likely an urus or a bison still resided in the 
forests bordering on Libanus, while the lion was 
abundant in the same locality ; for, notwith- 
standing assertions to the contrary, the urus and 
the bison were spread anciently from the Rhine to 
China, and existed in Thrace and in Asia Minor; 
while they, or allied species, are still found in 
Siberia, and the forests both of northern and 
southern Persia. Finally, though the buffalo 
was not found anciently farther west than Ara- 
chosia, the gigantic gaur. and several congeners, 
are spread over all the mountain wildernesses of 
India, and the Sherifl-al-W ady ; and a further 
colossal species roams with other wild bulls in 
the valleys of Atlas. We figure Bibos cavifrons , 
a species which is believed to be still found south- 
west of the Indus, and is not remote from that 
of the Atlas valleys.— C. II. S. 

REFINER. [Metals.] 

REFUGE, CITIES OF. [Cities of Re- 
fuge.] 

REHOB pirn ) Sept. ‘PoojS, ‘PaajQ), called 
also Beth-Reiiob, a town on the northern border 
of Palestine (Ntim. xiii. 22), not far from Dan 
(Judg. xviii. 27-20). It was assigned to the 
tribe of Asher (Josli.xix. 2S), and was a Levitical 
city (Josh. xxi. 31 ; 1 Chron. vi. 73). It does 
not, however, appear that the Israelites ever had 
it in actual possession (comp. Judg. i. 31 • 2 
Sam. x. G, 8). 

REIIOB, the father of Iladadezer, king of 
Zobah, in Syria (2 Sam. viii. 3). 

RKIIOBOAM (DID ill, he enlarges the 
people; Sept. ‘Po^oa^u), only son of Solomon, 
born of an Ammonitcss, called Naamab(I Kings 
xiv. 21, 31). His reign commenced ii.c. 075, 
when he was at the age of forty-one, and lasted 
seventeen years. This reign was chiefly re- 
markable for the political crisis which gave 
rise to it, and which resulted in the separation 
of the previously single monarchy into two king- 
doms, of which the smaller, which took the 
name of Judah, adhered to the house of David. 
All the jKiinls involved in this important e\ent, 
and its immediate results, have Urn considered 
in the article's Imiakl, Jkuoiioam, Ji imii, and 
little remains to be added in this place. It is 
highly probable, from the considerations adduced 
in tliOM* articles, that the imprudent and ini|H % rions 
answer of the mi-gnided son of Solomon to the 
public cry for redress of grievances, only precipi- 
tated a separation which would in any case have 
occurred, and could not lone been long delated. 
The envy of Ephraim at the sceptre l>eing in the 
Imnse of Judah naturally led to this result; and 
the popular \oice was, moreover, represented by 
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a man whose presence was an insult to Rehoboam, 
and whose interest and safety lay in widening the 
difference, and in producing the separation. Al- 
though this consideration may relieve Rehoboam 
from the sole responsibility of the separation, it 
cannot excuse the unwise and foolish answer 
which threatened a heavier yoke to those who 
sought to have their existing burdens lightened (l 
Kings xii. 1-16). Rehoboam at first thought of 
nothing less than of bringing back the revolted 
tribes to their obedience by force of arms ; but the 
disastrous war thus impending was arrested by 
the interference of a prophet (1 Kings xii. 21-24); 
and the ample occupation which Jeroboam found 
in settling his own power, left the king of Judah 
some years of peace, which he employed in forti- 
fying his weakened kingdom. Concerning this, 
and the invasion of the land in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam ’s reign, by Shishak, king of Egypt, see 
Judah, Kingdom of. Jeroboam, king of Israel, 
being in alliance with Egypt, not only escaped 
this storm, but may possibly have instigated the 
invasion as the most effectual means of weakening 
his adversary. The treasures which David and 
Solomon had laid up in, or lavished on, the 
temple of God and the royal palaces, offered an 
adequate temptation to the Egyptian king, and 
they became his prey. The brass with which 
Rehoboam replaced the plundered gold of Solo- 
mon, furnished no inapt emblem of the difference 
between his own power and that of his glorious 
predecessors (1 Kings xiv. 27). Idolatry, and the 
worshipping in high places, which had ‘grown up 
in the last years of Solomon, gained strength in 
the early years of his son’s reign, and were not 
discouraged by the example or measures of the 
king (1 Kings xiv. 22-24) ; and it is probably 
for the sake of indicating the influence of early 
education, in producing this culpable indifference, 
that it is so pointedly recorded in connection with 
these circumstances, that his mother was Naamah, 
an Ammonitess (2 Chron. xii. 13). The inva- 
sion of the land by Shishak seems to have been 
intended as a punishment for these offences, and 
to have operated for their correction ; which may 
account for the peace in which the subsequent years 
of this king's reign appear to have been passed. 

REHOBOTH (JYQrn ; Sept. E vpvxwpla), a 
name meaning ‘ wide places,’ or ‘ample room,’ 
as is indicated by Isaac in giving it to some of 
the wells which he dug in the south of Palestine 
(Gen. xxvi. 22). 

REHOBOTH-IR CVJJ lYQiTI ; Sept. e Po«- 
j8 cbO 7 roAis, Rehoboth-city ), a town of ancient 
Assyria (Gen. x. 11), the site of which has not 
been ascertained. 

REHOBOTH-HANNAHAROnSn nUIT]; 
Sept. c Poco/3ot>0 T7 )s tt apa irorapSi /), or, Rehobotli 
of the river , the birth-place of one of the Edom- 
itish kings, named Saul (Gen. xxxvi. 37). The 
river is, doubtless, the Euphrates, and the place 
is probably represented by the modern er-Rahabeh, 
upon the west bank of that river, between Rakkah 
and Anah (Rosenmiiller, Geog . ii. 365; Winer, 
B . Real-ivorterb ., s.v.). 

REMPHAN, or Rephan ('Pepupav, f Pe<£ai/), a 
name quoted in Acts vii. 43, from Amos v. 26, 
where the Septuagint has * PciKpai /, for the Hebrew 
Chiun . It is clear that, although thus 


changing the letter 3 into ), the Sept, held the 
original to be a proper name, in which interpreta- 
tion our own and most other versions have con- 
curred. But this is by no means clear ; for, ac- 
cording to the received pointing, it would better 
read, ‘Ye bore the tabernacle of your king (idol), 
and the statue (or statues) of your idols, the star 
of your god, which ye make to yourselves;’ and 
so the Vulgate, which has ‘Imaginem idolorum 
vestrornm.’ According to this reading, the 
name of the idol so worshipped by the Is- 
raelites is, in fact, not given, although the men- 
tion of a star still suggests that some planet is 
intended. Jerome supposes it may be Lucifer or 
Venus. But the Syriac renders the Hebrew by 

€ Saturn your idol,' who was 

worshipped by the Semitic nations along with Mars 
as au evil demon to be propitiated with sacrifices. 
This now seems to be the general conclusion, 
and Winer, indeed, treats the subject under 
the head Saturn. It has been alleged, but not 
satisfactorily proved, that Remphan and Rephan 
were Egyptian names of the planet Saturn. 
They, indeed, occur as such in the Coptic- Arabic 
Lexicon of Kircher {Ling, JEgypt . Restit ., p. 
49; (Edip. JSgypti, i. 386); but Jablonsky has 
long since shown that this and other names of 
planets in these lexicons are of Greek origin, and 
drawn from the Coptic versions of Amos and 
the Acts (Jablonsky, Remphan JEgyptior ., in 
Opusc ., ii. 1, sq. ; Schrceder, De Tabernac . Mo - 
lochi et Stella Dei Remph ., 1745; Mai us, Dis- 
sert. de Kium et Remphan , 1763; Harenberg, 
De Idolis Chium et Remphan, 1723 ; Wolf, 
Dissert, de Chium et Remph., 1741 ; Gesenius, 
Thesaurus , pp. 669, 670). 

REPHAIM (D'KEH; Sept, yiyavres), an 
ancient people of unusual stature, who, in the 
time of Abraham, dwelt in the country beyond 
the Jordan, in and about Ashtoreth-Karnaim 
(Gen. xiv. 5). Subsequently, however, two of 
their t southern tribes, the Emim and Zamzum- 
mim, were repressed and nearly annihilated by the 
Moabites and Ammonites ; so that at the time of 
the ingress of the Israelites under Joshua, none of 
the Rephaim were left save in the dominion of 
Og, king of Bashan, who was himself of this race 
(Deut. iii. 11; Josh. xii. 4; xiii. 12). There 
seems reason to think that the Rephaim were 
the most ancient or aboriginal inhabitants of 
Palestine prior to the Canaanites, by whom they 
were gradually dispossessed of the regions west of 
the Jordan, and driven beyond that river. Some 
of the race remained in Palestine Proper so late 
as the invasion of the land by the Hebrews, and 
are repeatedly mentioned as ‘ the sons of Anak,’ 
and 4 the remnant of the Rephaim’ (Num. xiii. 
28 : Deut. ix. 2 ; Josh. xv. 14), and a few fami- 
lies existed in the land so late as the time of 
David (2 Sam. xxi. 16). [Giants.] 

REPHAIM, VALLEY OF, a valley be- 
ginning adjacent to the valley of Hinnom, south- 
west of Jerusalem, and stretching away south- 
west on the right of the road to Bethlehem (Josh, 
xv. 8; xvii. 5; xviii. 6; 2 Sam. v. 18, 22). 
This name corroborates the presumption that the 
Rephaim were originally west of the Jordan. 

REPHIDIM, a station of the Israelites in pro- 
ceeding to Sinai. [Sinai.] 
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RESEN (jD"l 5 Sept. Acnxtj), an ancient town 
of Assyria, described as a great city lying be- 
tween Nineveh and Cal ah (Gen. x. 12). Biblical 
geographers have been disposed to follow Bochart 
(Phaleg. iv. 23) in finding a trace of the Hebrew 
name in Larissa, which is mentioned by Xenophon 
(Anab. iii. 4, 9) as a desolate city on the Tigris, 
several miles north of the Lycus. The resem- 
blance of the names is too faint to support the 
inference of identity ; but the situation is not irre- 
concilable with the Scriptural intimation. Ephrem 

Syr us ( Comment . in loe .) says that Rassa, 

which he substitutes for Resen (the Peshito has 

Ressin), was the same as 

Rish-Ain ( fountain-head ); by which Assemanni 
understands him to mean, not the place in Me- 
sopotamia so called, but another Rish-Ain in 
Assyria, near Saphsaphre, in the province of 
Marga, which he finds noticed in a Syrian 
monastic history of the middle age (Assemanni, 
Biblioth. Orient . iii. 2. p. 709). It is, however, 
still uncertain if Rassa is the same with Rish- 
Ain ; and whether it is so or* not, a name so 
exceedingly common (corresponding to the Arabic 
Iias-el-Ain) affords a precarious basis for the 
identification of a site so ancient. 

RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. After our 
Lord had completed the work of redemption by 
his death upon the cross, he rose victorious from 
the grave, and to those who through faith in him 
should become members of his body, he became 
apxyybs t rjs (ooijs, ‘ the prince of life. 5 Since this 
event, however, independently of its importance in 
resect to the internal connection of the Christian 
doctrine, was manifestly a miraculous occur- 
rence, the credibility of the narrative has from 
the earliest times been brought into question 
(Celsns, aptid Origen. eont. Cels . i. 2 ; Woolston, 
Discourses on the Miracles, disc. vi. ; Chubb, 
Posth. Works, i. 330 ; Morgan, The Resurrection 
Considered, 171 J). Others who have admitted 
the facts as recorded to be beyond dispute, yet 
have attempted to show that Christ was not really 
dead ; but that, being stunned and palsied, he wore 
for a time the appearance of death, and was after- 
wards restored to consciousness by the cool grave 
and the spices. The refutation of these views may 
be seen in detail in such works as Less, Ucbcr die 
Religion , ii. 372; Less, Aufcrstchungsgcschichtc , 
nebst A nhang, 1799 ; Dbderlein, Frag/nentc und 
A ntifragmmtc , 1782. The chief advocates of these 
views are Panins ( Hist . Resurrect . Jrs . 1795), 
and, more recently, Ilenneberg ( Philol . llistor. 
Krit. ( 'onimentar. id), d. Ccsch. d. Dcgrtihn . d. 
Aufcrstchung n % llimmclfahrt Jesu , 1820). 

Objections of this nature do not require notice 
here; but a few words upon the apparent discre- 
pancies of the Gospel narrative* will not be mis- 
placed. These discrepancies were early perceived ; 
and a view of what the fathers have done in the 
attempt to reconcile them has been given by Nie- 
meyer ( l)c Evangelist-arum in Xu min do ('hristi 
in Vitam reditu dissensione, 1821). They were 
first collocated with much acuteness by Morgan, 
in the work already cited ; and at a later date, by 
an anonymous writer, whose fragments were edited 
and supported by Lessing ; the object of which 
eeeins to !»a\o been to throw uncertainty and doubt 
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over the whole of this portion of Gospel history. A 
numerous host of theologians, however, rose to com- 
bat and refute this writer’s positions ; among w horn 
we find thenames of Doderlein, Less, Seinler.Tellcr, 
Maschius, Michaelis, Blessing, Eichhom, Herder, 
and others. Among those who have more recently 
attempted to reconcile the different accounts is 
Griesbach, who, in his excellent Prolusio dc Fon - 
tibns unde Evangelistcc suas de Rcsurrcctione 
Domini narrationcs hausenmt , 1793, remarks 
that all the discrepancies are trifling, and not 
of such moment as to render the narrative 
uncertain and suspected, or to destroy or even 
diminish the credibility of the Evangelists ; but 
rather serve to show how extremely studious they 
were of truth, ‘and how closely and even scru- 
pulously they followed their documents.’ Gries- 
bach then attempts to show how these discre- 
pancies may have arisen ; and admits that, 
although unimportant, they are hard to reconcile, 
as is indeed evinced by the amount of contro- 
versy they have excited. 

Lately, Professor Bush has ingeniously main- 
tained the opinion, that the body of Christ which 
was raised was not the identical body which 
was crucified, but another and spiritual body. 
This view was forced upon him by the gene- 
ral argument of his book (Anastasis ; or, the 
Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body ra- 
tionally and scriplurallg considered , 1815) ; but 
it will not be readily admitted by those who 
remember the fresh prints of the nails, and the 
wound in the side of the risen Saviour, coupled 
with his manifest anxiety to impress the fact of 
his personal identity upon the minds of his dis- 
ciples. It may indeed be asked, 4 In w hat does 
personal identity consist? 1 but that is a question 
we cannot here argue. 

The three first Gospels agree in this, that the 
women who went to the grave saw angels, by 
whom they were informed that Jesus had risen, 
and who commanded them to give the apostles 
immediate information of the fact. But as Mary 
Magdalene was among those women according 
to these Gospels, there seems a striking contra- 
diction to John's narrative, which speaks of her 
alone. The writers above named, however, har- 
monise these accounts by supposing that Mary 
did indeed *et out for the sepulclue with the 
other women ; but that running before thorn, mid 
finding the stone tolled away, she was oveieome 
by a sudden impulse of feeling, und hastened Ui< k 
to communicate the intelligence to tin* np*sfhs, 
as related by Jnliu. In the meantime the other 
women had arrived at the sej iilelne, and l In re 
witnessed wliat is recorded by the other ovan^elisM. 
Mary Magdalene returns to the grave with 1 t « r 
and John ; and after they had gone away h ♦po- 
les.*, she continued to stand weeping in the Mine 
place; and while thus engaged, jnctivul the 
angels, mid immediately after our Lord himself. 
From Him she receives the same comm >dou 
whieh the angels had previously gi\en to the 
other women, namely, to inform the up-sth s of his 
resurrection. Matthew (vxviii. 9, 10) mtius to 
i elate of all the women what Miictlv belongs to 
Mary alone ; w liile Maik xvi. 9) is more | ircUe in 
his account. According to this inode of n c< nr ding 
the (i o*| «<•] narrat i\ <’*, we are to m»j pose H at the 
other wotum weie prevented from n minium .iting 
to the apostles what the nnJclg had gn«n them m 
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charge ; and Hess renders it probable, on topo- 
graphical grounds, that those who were returning 
from the grave may have missed the apostles, who 
were hastily approaching it. 

If this explanation be admitted, the only re- 
maining difficulty is that which arises from the 
Gospel of Luke, which appears to state that the 
apostles did not visit the sepulchre till all the 
intelligence had been communicated to them by 
the women (Luke xxiv. 0-12). We will not at- 
tempt to get over this difficulty by rejecting the 
verse which creates it (xxiv. 12), on the ground 
of its being wanting in one Greek and some an- 
cient Latin manuscripts ; but would rather sup- 
pose that in this, as in some other passages, Luke 
has neglected the order of time, and inserted the 
incident somewhat out of place. Besides the 
works already referred to, see Sherlock, Trial of 
the Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus , 1720; 
Benson’s Life of Christ, p. 520, sq. ; West, On 
the Resurrection ; Mack night’s Harmony of the 
Gospels ; Lardner, Observations on Dr. Mack - 
night's Harmony , 1764; Newcome’s Harmony 
of the Gospels , 1778 ; Tholuck, Comment . zu 
Johan , xx.; Neander, Das Lebe?i Jesu, 1839; 
Hase, Das Leben Jesu , 1840. Since the above 
was in type we have seen an excellent paper by 
Professor Robinson, in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
Feb. 1845, in which the writer, with his usual 
perspicuity, discusses the alleged discrepancies in 
the Gospel narratives of ‘ The Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord.’ 

RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. This 
expression is used to denote the revivification of 
the human body after it has been forsaken by the 
soul, or the re-union of the soul hereafter to the 
body which it had occupied in the present 
world. It is admitted that there are no traces of 
such a doctrine in the earlier Hebrew Scripture. 
It is not to be found in the Pentateuch, in the 
historical books, or in the Psalms; for Ps. xlix. 
15, does not relate to this subject; neither does 
Ps. civ. 29, 30, although so cited by Theodoret 
and others. The celebrated passage of Job xix. 
25, sq., has, indeed, been strongly insisted upon 
in proof of the early belief in this doctrine; 
but the most learned commentators are agreed, 
and scarcely any one at the present day dis- 
putes, that such a view of the text arises either 
from mistranslation or misapprehension, and that 
Job means no more than to express a confident 
conviction that his then diseased and dreadfully 
corrupted body should be restored to its former 
soundness ; that he should rise from the depressed 
state in which lie lay to his former prosperity; 
and that God would manifestly appear (as was 
the case) to vindicate his uprightness. That no 
meaning more recondite is to be found in the 
text, is agreed by Calvin, Mercier, Grotius, Le 
Clerc, Patrick, Warburton, Durell, Heath, Ken- 
nicott, Doderlein, Dathe, Eichhorn, Jahn, De 
Wette, and a host of others. That it alludes to 
a resurrection is disproved thus : — 1. The supposi- 
tion is inconsistent with the design of the poem 
and the course of the argument, since the belief 
which it lias been supposed to express, as con- 
nected with a future state of retribution, would 
in a great degree have solved the difficulty on 
which the whole dispute turns, and could not 
but have been often alluded to by the speakers. 
2. It is inconsistent with the connection of the 


discourse ; the reply of Zophar agreeing, not with 
the popular interpretation, but with the other. 

3. It is inconsistent with many passages in which 
the same person (Job) longs for death as the end of 
his miseries, and not as the introduction to a better 
life (iii. ; vii. 7, 8; x. 20-22; xiv. ; xvii. 11- 
16). 4. It is not proposed as a topic of conso- 
lation by any of the friends of Job ; nor by 
Elihu, who acts as a sort of umpire ; nor by the 
Almighty himself in the decision of the contro- 
versy. 5. The later Jews, who eagerly sought 
for every intimation bearing on a future life 
which their Scriptures might contain, never re- 
garded this as such ; nor is it once referred to 
by Christ or his apostles. 

Isaiah may be regarded as the first Scripture 
writer in whom such an allusion can be traced. He 
compares the restoration of the Jewish people and 
state to a resurrection from the dead (ch. xxvi. 
19, 20); and in this he is followed by Ezekiel at 
the time of the exile (ch. xxxvii.). From these 
passages, which are, however, not very clear in 
their intimations, it may seem that in this, as in 
other matters, the twilight of spiritual manifesta- 
tions brightened as the day-spring from on high 
approached; and in Dan. xii. 2, we at length 
arrive at a clear and unequivocal declaration, 
that * Those who lie sleeping under the earth shall 
awake, some to eternal life, and others to ever- 
lasting shame and contempt.’ 

In the time of Christ, the belief of a resurrec- 
tion, in connection with a state of future retribu- 
tion, was held by the Pharisees and the great body 
of the Jewish people, and was only disputed by the 
Saddncees. Indeed, they seem to have regarded 
the future life as incomplete without the body ; 
and so intimately were the two things — the future 
existence of the soul and the resurrection of the 
body — connected in their minds, that any argu- 
ment which proved the former, they considered as 
proving the latter also (see Matt. xxii. 31 ; 1 Cor. 
xv. 32). This belief, however, led their coarse 
minds into gross and sensuous conceptions of the 
future state, although there were many among 
the Pharisees who taught that the future body 
would be so refined as not to need the indulgences 
which were necessary in the present life; and 
they assented to our Lord’s assertion, that the 
risen saints would not marry, but would be as 
the angels of God (Matt. xxii. 30 ; comp; Luke 
xx, 39). So Paul, in 1 Cor. vi. 13, is conceived 
to intimate that the necessity of food for subsistence 
will be abolished in the world to come. 

In further proof of the commonness of a belief 
in the resurrection among the Jews of the time of 
Christ, see Matt, xxii., Luke xx., John xi. 24, 
Acts xxiii. 6-8. Josephus is not to be relied 
upon in the account which he gives of the belief of 
his countrymen (Antiq. xviii. 2; De Bell. Jud., 
ii. 7), as he appears to use terms which might 
suggest one thing to his Jewish readers, and ano- 
ther to the Greeks and Romans, who scouted the 
idea of a resurrection. Many Jews believed that 
the wicked would not be raised from the dead ; 
but the contrary was the more prevailing opinion, 
in which St. Paul once took occasion to express his 
concurrence with the Pharisees (Acts xxiv. 15). 

But although the doctrine of the resurrection 
was thus prevalent among the Jews in the time 
of Christ, it might still have been doubtful and 
obscure to us, had not Christ given to it the sane- 
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tion of his authority, and declared it a constituent 
part of his religion ( e . g ., Matt xxii. ; John v., 
viih, xi.). He and his apostles also were careful 
to correct the erroneous notions which the Jews 
entertained on this head, and to make the sub- 
ject more obvious and intelligible than it had 
ever been before. A special interest is also im- 
parted to the subject from the manner in which 
the New Testament represents Christ as the person 
to whom we are indebted for this benefit, which, 
by every variety of argument and illusl ration, 
the apostles connect with him, and make to 
rest upon him (Acts iv. 2; xxvi. 3; 1 Cor. xv. ; 
1 Tliess. iv. 14, &c.). 

The principal points which can be collected 
from the New Testament on this subject are the 
following : — 1. The raising of the dead is every 
where ascribed to Christ, and is represented as 
the last work to be undertaken by him for the 
salvation of man (John v. 21 ; xi. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 
22, sq. ; 1 Tliess. iv. 15; Rev. i. 18). All the 
dead will be raised, without respect to age, rank, 
or character in this world (John v. 28, 29 ; Acts 
xxiv. 15 ; 1 Cor. xv. 22). 3. This event is to 

take place not before the end of the world, or the 
general judgment (John v. 21 ; vi. 39, 40; xi. 
21 ; 1 Cor. xv. 22-28 ; 1 Thess. iv. 15 ; Rev. xx. 
11). 4. The manner in which tins marvellous 

change shall be accomplished is necessarily be- 
yond our present comprehension ; and, therefore, 
the Scripture is content to illustrate it by figura- 
tive representations, or by proving the possibility 
and intelligibility of the leading facts. Some of 
the figurative descriptions occur in John v. ; Matt, 
xxiv.; 1 Cor. 15. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 16 ; Phil. iii. 
21. The image of a trumpet-call, which is re- 
peated in some of these texts, is derived from the 
Jewish custom of convening assemblies by sound 
of trumpet. 5. The ]X)ssibility of a resurrection 
is powerfully argued by Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 32, 
sq., by comparing it with events of common oc- 
currence in the natural world. (See also ver. 12- 
14, and compare Acts iv. 2.) 

But although this body shall be so raised as to 
preserve its identity, it must yet undergo certain 
purifying changes to fit it for the kingdom of 
heaven, and to render it capable of immortality 
(1 Cor. xv. 35, sq.), so that it shall become a 
glorified body like that of Christ (ver. 49 ; 
Rom. vi. 9; Phil. iii. 21); and the bodies of 
those whom the last day finds alive, will undergo 
a similar change without tasting death (1 Cor. 
xv. 51, 53; 2 Cor. v. 4 ; 1 Thess. iv. 15, sq. ; 
Phil. iii. 21). 

The extent of change consistent w i ill per- 
sonal identity is so great, that its limits have 
been variously estimated, and can never be in 
this life clearly defined. We are, therefore, not 
disposed to enter into the subject here. The plain 
language of Scripture seems to suggest that it 
will he so great, that the old body will have little 
more relation to the new one than the seed has to 
the plant. But that there is no analogy — that 
the new body will have no connection with, and 
no relation to the old; and that, in fact, the re- 
surrection of the body is not a doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, — does not appear to us to have been satis- 
factorily proved by the latest writer on the sub- 
ject (Bush, A?i(istusis, 1845); ami we think so 
highly of his ingenuity and talent, as to be- 
lieve that no one else is likely to succeed in 


an argument in which lie has failed (Knapp, 
Christian Theology , translated by Leonard 
Woods, D.D., 6 151-153; Hody, On the Resur- 
rection; Drew, Essay on the Resurrection of 
the Human Body ; Burnet, State of the Dead ; 
Schott, Dissert, de Resurrect. Corporis , aclv. 
S . Burnetum , 1763; Teller, Fides Dogmat . 
de Resurr . Car?iis, 1766; Mosheim, De Christ . 
Resurr . Mort ., &c. in Dissertatt ., ii. 526, sq. ; 
Dassov., Diatr. qua Judceor. de Resurr. Mort. 
sentent. ex plur. Rabbinis , 1675 ; Neander, All. 
K. Geschichte , i. 3, pp. 10S8, 1096 ; ii. 3, pp. 
1404-1410; Zelirt, Ueber d. Auferstehung d. 
Todten , 1835). 

REUBEN (}5’^ri , behold a son ; Sept. f Pou/3rp'), 
eldest son of Jacob by Lcab (Gen. xxix. 32; 
xxxv. 23; xlvi. 8). His improper intercourse 
with Bilhah, his father’s concubine wife, was an 
enormity too great for Jacob ever to forget, and 
he spoke of it with abhorrence even on his dying 
bed (Gen. xxxii. 22; xlix. 4). Yet the part taken 
by him in the case of Joseph, whom he intended 
to rescue from the hands of his brothers and re- 
store to his father, and whose supposed death he so 
sincerely lamented, exhibits his character in an 
amiable point of view (Gen. xxxvii. 21, 22, 29, 
30). We are, however, to remember, that he, as 
the eldest son, was more responsible for the safety 
of Joseph than were the others; and it would 
seem that he eventually acquiesced in the decep- 
tion practised upon his father. Subsequently, 
Reuben offered to make the lives of his own sons 
responsible for that of Benjamin, when it was 
necessary to prevail on Jacob to let him go down 
to Egypt (Gen. xlii. 37, 38). The fine conduct 
of Judah in afterwards undertaking the same re- 
sponsibility, is in advantageous contrast with this 
coarse, although well-meant, proposal. For his 
conduct in the matter of Bilhah, Jacob, in his 
last blessing, deprived him of the pre-eminence 
and double portion which belonged to his birth- 
right, assigning the former to Judah, and the 
latter to Joseph (Gen. xlix. 3, 4 ; ccmp. ver. 8-10 ; 
xlviii. 5). The doom, ‘ Thou slialt not excel,’ 
was exactly fulfilled in the destinies of the tribe 
descended from Reuben, which makes no figure 
in the Hebrew history, and never produced any 
eminent person. At the time of the Exodus, 
this tribe numbered 46,500 adult males, which 
ranked it as the seventh in population ; but at the 
later census before entering Canaan, its numbers 
had decreased to 43,730, which rendered it the 
ninth in population (Nuin. i. 21 ; xxvi. 5). The 
Reubenites received for their inheritance the fine 
pasture land (the present Belka) on the east of 
the Jordan, which to a cattle-breeding people, as 
they were, must have been very desirable (Nuin. 
xxxii. I sq. ; xxxiv. 14; Josh. i. 14; xv. 17). 
This lay south of the territories of Gad (Dent. iii. 
12, 16), and north of the river Arnon. Although 
thus settled earlier than the other tribes, excepting 
Gad and half Manasseh, who shared with them 
the territory beyond the Jordan, the Reubenites 
willingly assisted their brethren in the wars of 
Canaan (Nimi. xxxii. 27, 29; Josh. iv. 12); 
after which they returned to their own lauds 
(Josh. xxii. 15); and wc hear little more of 
them till the time of Hnzael, king of Syria, 
who ravaged and for a time held possession of 
their country (2 Kings x. 33). The Reuben it e*, 
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and the other tribes beyond the river, were natu- 
rally the first to give way before the invaders from 
the East, and were the first of all the Israelites 
sent into exile by Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
b.c. 773 (1 Chron. v. 26). 

REVELATION, BOOK OF. The follow- 
ing topics in relation to this book demand ex- 
amination : — 

I. The person by whom it was written. 

II. Its canonical authority, genuineness, and 
authenticity. 

III. The time and place at which it was 
written. 

IV. Its unity. 

V. The class of writings to which it belongs. 

VI. The object for which it was originally 
written. 

VII. Its contents. 

VIII. Some errors into which the interpreters 
of it have fallen. 

I. The author styles himself John, but not an 
apostle (i. 4, 9 ; xxii. 8). Hence some have 
attributed the book to another John, usually 
designated the presbyter. Formerly, indeed, the 
existence of such a person was unknown or 
doubted, the historic grounds adduced in proof 
of his separate individuality being impugned or 
otherwise explained. (So Guerike in his Bei - 
trcige zur Historisch-kritischen Einleit ., 1831, 
8vo.) But this writer has recently revoked his 
doubts, contented with affirming that the historic 
basis on which the existence of the Ephesian 
presbyter rests, is assuredly feeble. The chief 
argument for believing that there was another 
John besides the apostle, exists in a passage from 
Papiasof Hierapolis, preserved in Eusebius (Ilist, 
Eccles . iii. 39). In this fragment, several of the 
apostles, among whom is John, are mentioned ; 
while, immediately after, the presbyter John is 
specified along with Aristion. Thus the presbyter 
is clearly distinguished from the apostle (see 
Wieseler, in the Theol, Mitarbeiten , iii. 4. 113, 
sq .). In addition to Papias, Dionysius of 
Alexandria (Euseb. Hist. Eccles . vii. 25), Euse- 
bius himself (Hist. Eccles, iii. 39), and Jerome 
(Catal, Scriptor. Eccles iast.^ allude to the pres- 
byter. We must therefore believe, with Lucke, 
Bleek, Credner, Neander, Ilitzig, and, indeed, all 
the ablest critics who have had occasion to speak 
of this point, that there were two Johns : one the 
apostle, the other the presbyter. 

It has been much debated which of the two 
wrote the book before us. On the continent the 
prevailing current of opinion, if not in favour of 
the presbyter, is at least against the apostle. In 
England the latter is still regarded as the writer, 
more perhaps by a kind of traditional belief, than 
as the result of enlightened examination. 

The arguments against assigning the author- 
ship to the apostle John are the following. 

1. The Apocalyptic writer calls himself John, 
while the Evangelist never does so. So Dionysius 
of Alexandria, as related by Eusebius (Hist, 
Eccles, vii. 25). De Wette repeats the observa- 
tion as deserving at least of attention. In addition 
to this circumstance, it has been affirmed by 
Ewald, Credner, and Hitzig, that in chaps, xviii. 
20, and xxi. 14, the apostle expressly excludes 
himself from the number of the apostles. 

2. The language of the book is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the fourth Gospel and the three 
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epistles of John the Apostle. It is characterized 
by strong Hebraisms and ruggednesses, by negli- 
gences of expression and grammatical inaccura- 
cies ; while it exhibits the absence of pure Greek 
words, and of the apostle’s favourite expressions. 
So De Wette. 

3. The style is unlike that which appears in 
the Gospel and epistles. In the latter, there is 
calm, deep feeling; in the Apocalypse, a lively, 
creative power of fancy. In connection with this 
it has been asserted, that the mode of representing 
objects and images is artificial and Jewish. On 
the contrary, John the son of Zebedee was an 
illiterate man in the Jewish sense of that epithet ; 
a man whose mental habits and education were 
Greek rather than Jewish, and who, in conse- 
quence of this character, makes little or no use of 
the Old Testament or of Hebrew learning. So 
De Wette. 

4. It is alleged that the doctrinal aspect of the 
Apocalypse is different from that of the apostle’s 
acknowledged writings. In the latter we find 
nothing of the sensuous expectations of the Mes- 
siah and the establishment of his kingdom on 
earth, which are so prominent in the former. 
Besides, the views inculcated or implied respect- 
ing spirits, demons, and angels, are foreign to 
John. A certain spirit of revenge, too, flows and 
burns throughout the Apocalypse, a spirit incon- 
sistent with the mild and amiable disposition of 
the beloved disciple. 

Such are the arguments advanced by De Wette. 
They are chiefly based on the investigations of 
Ewald and Lucke. Credner, who speaks with the 
same confidence respecting the non-apostolic origin 
of the book, has repeated, enlarged, and confirmed 
them. It will be observed, however, that they are 
all internal , and do no more than prepare the 
way for proving that John the Presbyter was the 
writer. Let us glance at the external evidence 
adduced for the same purpose. 

In the third century, Dionysius of Alexandria 
ascribed the book to John the Presbyter, not to 
John the Apostle (Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vii. 25). 
The testimony of this writer has been so often and 
so much insisted on, that it is necessary to adduce 
it at length. 6 Some who were before us have 
utterly rejected and confuted this book, criticising 
every chapter, showing it to be throughout unin- 
telligible and inconsistent; adding, moreover, 
that the inscription is false, forasmuch as it is 
not John’s; nor is it a revelation which is hidden 
under so obscure and thick a veil of ignorance ; 
and that not only no apostle, but not so much as 
any holy or ecclesiastical man was the author of 
this writing; but that Cerinthus, founder of the 
heresy called after him Cerinthian, the better to 
recommend his own forgery, prefixed to it an 
honourable name. For this (they say) was one of 
his particular notions, that the kingdom of Christ 
should be earthly ; consisting of those things 
which he himself, a carnal and sensual man, 
most admired, — the pleasures of the belly and of 
concupiscence ; that is, eating and drinking and 
marriage ; and for the more decent procurement 
of these, feast ings and sacrifices, and slaughters 
of victims. But for my part, I dare not i eject 
the book, since many of the brethren have it in 
high esteem : but allowing it to be above my 
understanding, I suppose it to contain throughout 
some latent and wonderful ineauing ; for though 
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I do not understand it, I suspect there must he 
some profound sense in the words; not measuring 
and judging these things by my own reason, but 
ascribing more to faith, I esteem them too sublime 
to be comprehended by me. Nor do I condemn 
what I have not been able to understand ; but I 
admire the more, because they are above my reach. 

And having finished in a manner his 

prophecy, the prophet prononnceth those blessed 
that keep it, and also himself. For “ blessed is 
every one,*’ says he, “ that keepeth the words of 
the prophecy of this book ; and I John, who saw 
and heard these things ” (Rev. xxii. 7, 8). I do 
not deny then that Ins name is John, and that 
this is John's book, for I acknowledge it to be the 
work of some holy and divinely inspired person. 
Nevertheless I cannot easily grant him to he the 
apostle the son of Zebedee, brother of James, 
whose is the Gospel inscribed according to John 
and the Catholic epislle; for I conclude, from 
the manner of each, and the turn of expression, 
and from the conduct (or disposition) of the book, 
as we call it, that he is not the same person. For 
the Evangelist nowhere puts down his name, nor 
does he speak of himself either in the Gospel or 
in the epistle/ Then a little after he says again, 

‘ John nowhere speaks as concerning himself nor 
as concerning another. But he who wrote the 
Revelation, immediately at the very beginning 
prefixed) his name : “ the Revelation of Jesus 
Christ, which God gave unto him to show unto 
his servants things which must shortly come to 
pass. And he sent and signified it by his angel 
unto his servant John, who hare record of the 
word of God, and his testimony, the things which 
lie saw ” (Rev. i. I, 2). And then he writes an 
epistle, “John unto the seven churches in Asia. 
Grace be unto you and peace” (ver. d). But the 
Evangelist lias not prefixed his name, no, not to 
his Catholic epistle; but without any circum- 
locution begins with the mystery itself of the 
divine revelation, “ that which was from the be- 
ginning, which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes ”(1 John i. 1). And for the 
like revelation the Lord pronounced Peter blessed, 
Baying, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona ; for 
flesh and blood has not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven” (Matt. xvi. 17). 
Nor yet in the second or third epistle ascribed to 
John, though, indeed, they are but short epistles, 
is the name of John prefixed ; for without, any 
name he is called the elder. But this other 
person thought it not sullicieut to name himself 
mice and then proceed, hut lie repeats it again, 
44 I, John, wlio am your brother and companion in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of 
Jesus Christ, was in the isle called Patinos for 
the testimony of Jesus’* (Rev. i. !)). And at the 
end he says, “ Blessed is he that keepeth the say- 
ings of the prophecy of this hook; and I, John, 
who saw and heard these things” (cii. xxii. 7, S). 
Therefore, that it was John who wrote these things, 
ought to he believed because he says so. But 
who he was is uncertain ; for he has not said, ns 
in the Gospel often, that he is the disciple whom 
the Lord loved nor that he is lie “ who leaned 
on lii.s hrcjisl nor the brother of Janies ; nor that 
he is one of them who saw and heard the Lord : 
whereas he would have mentioned some of these 
tilings if he had intended plainly to discover hini- 
sell. Of these things lie says not a word : hut he 
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calls himself our “ brother and companion, and 
witness of Jesus,” and “ blessed,” because he saw 
and heard those revelations. And I suppose 
there were many of the same name with John the 
apostle, who for the love they bore to him, and 
because they admired and emulated him, and 
were ambitious of being beloved of the Lord like 
him, were desirous of having the same name: 
even as many also of the children of the faithful 
are called by the names of Paul and Peter. There 
is another John in the Acts of the Apostles, sur- 
named Mark, whom Paul and Barnabas took for 
their companion : concerning whom it is again 
said, “and they had John for their minister” (Acts 
xiii. 5). But that lie is the person who wrote 
tins book, I would not affirm. But I think that 
he is another, one of them that belong to Asia ; 
since it is said that there are two tombs at Ephesus, 
each of them called John’s tomb. And from the 
sentiments and words, arid disposition of them, it 
is likely that lie is different (from him that wrote 
the Gospel and Epistle). For the Gospel and 
Epistle have a mutual agreement, and begin 
alike. The one says, “In the beginning was the 
word ;” the other, “ That which was from the be- 
ginning. ” Tl ie former says, “ And the word was 
made llesli, and dwelt among ns, and we beheld 
his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the 
Father.” The latter has the same with a slight 
variation : “ That which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked 
upon, and our hands have handled, of the word 
of life. For the life was manifested.” He is uni- 
form throughout, and wanders not in the least 
from the points he proposed to himself, hat prose- 
cutes them in the same chapters and words, some 
of which we shall briefly observe : for whoever 
reads with attention will olten find in both “ life;” 
frequently “ light,” the “avoiding of darkness ;” 
oftentimes “ truth, grace, joy, the tlesli and the 
blood of the Lord; judgment, forgiveness of sins, 
the love of God toward us, the commandment of 
love one toward another: the judgment of this 
world, of the devil, of anti-christ ; the promise of 
the Iloly Spirit, the adoption of the sons of God, 
the faith constantly required of ns, the Father 
and t he Son,” everywhere. And, in short, through- 
out the Gosjiel and Epistle it is easy to observe 
one and the same character. But the Revelation 
is cpiite different and foreign from these, without 
any allinity or resemblance, not having so much 
as a syllable in common with them. Nor does 
the Epistle (for l do not here insist on the Gosjvel) 
mention or give anv hint of the Revelation, nor the 
Revelation of the Epistle. And \ et Paul, in his 
Epistles, has made some mention of his Revela- 
tions, though lie never wrote them in a separate 
hook. Besides, it is easy to observe tin* dilferenre 
of the style of the Gospel and the Epistle from 
that of the Revelation ; for they are not only 
written correctly* according to the propriety of 
the Greek tongue, lint with great elegance of 
phrase and argument, and the whole contexture 
of the discourse. So far are they from all b.ir- 
lmiism or solecism, or idiotUm of language, that 
nothing of the kind is to be found in them; for 
lie, as it seems, had each of those gifts, the Lord 
having bestowed iijmn him Uith these, knowledge 
and eloquence. As to the other, I will not deny 
that lie saw tin* Revelation, or that lie hail received 
the gilt of knowledge and prophecy. But 1 do 
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not perceive in him an accurate acquaintance 
with the Greek language: on the contrary, he 
uses barbarous idioms, and some solecisms, which 
it is necessary that I should now show par- 
ticularly, for I do not write by way of ridicule ; 
let none think so. I simply intend to represent in 
a critical manner the difference of these pieces.’ 

Here are critical arguments which the mo- 
derns have not failed to adduce and enlarge. Eu- 
sebius expresses himself in an undecided way 
respecting the Apocalypse (Hist. Eccles. iii. 24, 
25), for which it is difficult to account, on the 
supposition that prevalent tradition attributed it 
to the Apostle John. 

Thus all the external evidence directly in 
favour of John the Presbyter resolves itself into 
the authority of Dionysius, who rested his proofs 
not on the testimony of his predecessors, but on 
internal argument. Eusebius speaks so hesi- 
tatingly, that nothing can be determined with 
respect to his real opinion. 

On the whole, there is no direct evidence in 
favour of the opinion that John the Presbyter wrote 
the Apocalypse. Many internal considerations 
have been adduced to show that John the Apostle 
was not the author ; but no direct argument has 
been advanced to prove that John the Presbyter 
was the writer. Indeed, our existing accounts of 
the presbyter are so brief, as to 'afford no data for 
associating the writing of this book with his name. 
All that we know from antiquity is, that both 
Johns were contemporary, that they are called 
disciples of the Lord, that they resided in Asia 
Minor, and that their tombs were shown at Ephe- 
sus. It is vain to appeal to the second and third 
epistles of John for comparing the Apocalypse 
with them, with Credner and Jaehmann (Pelt’s 
Mitarbeiten , 1839), who think that they proceeded 
from the presbyter ; since, to say the least, the 
hypothesis that these epistles were written by 
John the Presbyter has not yet been established. 
Still, however, notwithstanding this deficiency of 
evidence, Bleek, Credner, and Jaehmann, follow- 
ing Dionysius, attribute the book to John the 
Presbyter. 

Others think that a disciple of John undertook 
to write on a subject which he had received from 
the apostle ; and that he thought himself justified 
in introducing his instructor as the speaker, be- 
cause he wrote in his mariner. So Ewald, Lucke, 
Schott, and Neander. 

Hitzig has lately written a treatise to prove 
that the writer is John Mark, the same from 
whom the second Gospel proceeded. His argu- 
ments are mainly based on parallelisms of lan- 
guage and construction ( Veber Johannes Marcus 
und seine Schriften, oder welcher Johannes hat 
die Offenbarung verfasst? Zurich, 8vo. 1843). 

In stating the evidence in favour of the apostle 
as the writer, we begin with the external. 

Justin Martyr is the earliest writer who attri- 
butes it to John the Apostle (Dial, cum Tryph .). 
Rettig, indeed, has endeavoured to impugn the 
genuineness of the passage containing this testi- 
mony, but he has been well answered by Lucke, 
and by Guerike (Tholuck’s Literarischer Anzei - 
ger , 1830). Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen, ascribe it to the apostle*, and, as De 
Wette candidly remarks, the testimony of the 
last two is the more important, as they were not 
millennarians. When Irenaeus says that it was 
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written by John the disciple of the Lord, it is 
uncertain whether he meant the apostle or the 
presbyter, although the former is far more pro- 
bable. 

Let us now consider the internal evidence in 
favour of John the Apostle, beginning with an 
examination of the arguments adduced on the 
other side by De Wette. These do not possess 
all the weight that many assign to them. We 
shall follow the order in which they have been 
already stated. 

1. We attach no importance to this circum- 
stance. Why should not a writer be at liberty 
to name himself or not as he pleases ; above all, 
why should not a writer, under the immediate 
inspiration of the Almighty, omit the particulars 
which he was not prompted to record? How 
could he refrain from doing so? The Holy 
Spirit must have had some good reason for lead- 
ing the writer to set forth his name, although 
curiosity is not gratified by assigning the reason. 
The Old Testament prophets usually prefixed 
their names to the visions and predictions which 
they were prompted to record ; and John does 
the same. But instead of styling himself an 
apostle, which carries with it an idea of dignity 
and official authority, he modestly takes to him- 
self the appellation of a servant of Christ , the 
brother and companion of the faithful in tribu- 
lation. This corresponds with the relation which 
he sustained to Christ in the receiving of such 
visions, as also with the condition of the Redeemer 
himself. In the Gospel, John is mentioned as the 
disciple whom Jesus loved \ for then he stood in an 
intimate relation to Christ, as the So?i of man ap- 
pearing in the form of a servant ; but in the book 
before u3, Christ is announced as the glorified 
Redeemer who should quickly come to judgment, 
and John is his servant , entrusted with the secrets 
of his house. Well did it become the apostle to 
forget all the honour of his apostolic office, and 
to be abased before the Lord of glory. The re- 
splendent vision of the Saviour had such an effect 
upon the seer, that he fell at his feet as dead ; and 
therefore it was quite natural for him to be clothed 
with profound humility, to designate himself the 
servant of Jesus Christ, the brother and companion 
of the faithful in tribulation. Again, in ch. xviii. 
20, the prophets are said to be represented as 
already in heaven in their glorified condition, and 
therefore the writer could not have belonged to 
their number. But this passage neither affirms 
nor necessarily implies that the saints and apostles 
and prophets were at that time in heaven. Neither 
is it stated that all the apostles had then been glo- 
rified. Chapter xxi. 14 is alleged to be inconsis- 
tent with the modesty and humility of John. This 
is a questionable assumption. The official honour 
inseparable from the person of an apostle was 
surely compatible with profound humility. It 
was so with Paul ; and we may safely draw the 
same conclusion in regard to John. In describing 
the heavenly Jerusalem it was necessary to intro- 
duce the twelve apostles. The writer could not 
exclude himself (see Lucke, p. 389 ; and Gue- 
rike's Beitrdge , p. 37, sq.). 

2. To enter fully into this argument would re- 
quire a lengthened treatise. Let us briefly notice 
the particular words, phrases, and expressions, to 
which Ewald, Lucke, De Wette, and Credner 
specially allude. Much has been written by 
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Ewald concerning the Hebraistic character of 
the language. The writer, it is alleged, strongly 
imbued with Hebrew inodes of thought, frequently 
inserts Hebrew words, as in iii. 14 ; ix. 11 ; xii. 9, 
10 ; xix. 1, 3, 4, G ; xx. 2; xxii. 20 ; while the 
influence of cabbalistic artificiality is obvious 
throughout the entire book, and particularly in 
i. 4, 5; iv. 2; xiii. 18; xvi. 14. The mode of 
employing the tense3 is foreign to the Greek lan- 
guage, and moulded after the Hebrew (i. 7 ; ii. 5, 
1G, 22, 23, 27 ; iii. 9; iv. 9-11 ; xii. 2-4; xvi. 
15,21; xvii. 13, 14; xvi i i. 11,15; xxii. 7, 12). 
So also the use of the participle (i. 1G; iv. 1, 5, 
S ; v. G, 13 ; vi. 2, 5 ; vii. 9, 10; ix. 11; x. 2 ; 
xiv. 1, 14; xix. 12, 13; xxi. 14); and of the 
infinitive (xii. 7). The awkward disposition of 
words is also said to be Hebraistic ; such as a 
genitive appended like the construct state; the 
stringing together of several genitives (xiv. 8, 10, 
19 ; xvi. 19 ; xviii. 3, 14 ; xix. 15 ; xxi. G ; xxii. 
18, 19); and the use of the Greek cases, which 
are frequently changed for prepositions (ii. 10 ; 
iii. 9 ; vi. 1, 8 ; viii. 7 ; ix. 19 ; xi. G, 9 ; xii. 5 ; 
xiv. 2, 7); incorrectness in appositions (i. 5; ii. 
20 ; iii. 12 ; iv. 2-4 ; vi. 1 ; vii. 9 ; viii. 9 ; ix. 
14; xiii. 1-3; xiv. 2, 12, 14, 20, &c.) ; a con- 
struction formed of an avrbs put after the relative 
pronoun (iii. 8; vii. 2, 9; xiii. 12; xx. 8); 
frequent anomalies in regard to number and 
gender (ii. 27 ; iii. 4, 5 ; iv. 8 ; vi. 9, 10 ; ix. 13, 
14; xi. 15; xiv. 1,3; xyii. 1G ; xix. 14 ; and 
viii. 11 ; xi. 18 ; xv. 4 ; xvii. 12, 15 ; xviii. 14 ; 
xix. 21 ; xx. 12; xxi. 4, 24 ; also xvi. 10 ; xix. 
1, 8, 9. In addition to this it is alleged by 
Credner, that the use made of the Old Testament 
betrays an acquaintance on the part of the writer 
with the Hebrew text (comp. vi. 13, 14 with Isa. 
xxxiv. 4 ; xviii. 2 with Isa. xiii. 21, xxi. 9, 
xxxiv. 14, Jer. 1. 39; xviii. 4, 5 with Jer. Ii. G, 
9, 45; xviii. 7 with Isa. xlvii. 7, 8 ; xviii. 21-23 
with Jer. xxv. 10, li. G3, Gl). In contrast with 
all this, we are reminded of the fact that, ac- 
cording to Acts iv. 13, John was an unlearned 
and ignorant man. 

The book is deficient in words and turns of ex- 
pression purely Greek, such as 7raj/TOTe, Trceirure, 
ou5e7roTe ; compound verbs, as dyayyeAAeiv, napa- 
Aa/x/3uveiv, €7ri/3dAAeiv ; the double negation ; the 
genitive absolute; the attraction of the relative 
pronoun ; the regular construction of the neuter 
plural with the verb singular (except viii. 3 ; ix. 
20; xiv. 13; xviii. 21; xix. 14; xxi. 12); 
dicoveit/ with the genitive. Favourite expressions, 
such as occur in the Gospel and epistles, are sel- 
dom lound, as Oeao/xai, Oecopt a>, tf>yd£o/Liai, fWj/xaTa, 
TTokiv, (purely, fxeveiv, KaOus, us (an adverb of 
time), oBi/, ^eV, pei/rot, Kiafios, (pees, aicorla , 
bold&aQax, vxpovaOa l, £u)) alurios, aTviAAvaOai, 
ovros (t ovto) \ h/a ; the historic present. There 
are also favourite expressions of the writer of this 
hook, such as do not occur in John’s authentic 
writings : oucoupLew}, inropLovrf, Kpareiv rb broya, 
tj]v bibaxhv, TravTOKparcop , 0€&s teal irar^p, bvuapus, 
Kparos , L(rx v ?, TTpurbro/cus ruv vei<puv, 7; 

apxv TVSKrnreus rod Oeou , 6 &pxuv tup fiarnAeuv 
T7}s yi)s, a>5e in the beginning of a sentence. The 
conjunction el, so common in the Gospel, does not 
occur in the Apocalypse ; lmt only el /o;, el 8^ /of, 
nnd el ns. The lrequent joining of a substantive 
with peyas, as (puin / peyaArj, 0\(\f/is peyuArj, (pbfios 
y*yas, (reiapbs piyas, rather reminds one of Luke 
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than John ; pelfau, so frequent in the Gospel, is 
not found in the Revelation ; and, on the contrary, 
lerxvpis, which occurs seven times in the Apoca- 
lypse, is foreign to the Gospel. 

The following discrepancies between the lan- 
guage of the Gospel and that of the epistles have 
been noticed : dAyOivis is used of God both in 
the Gospel and Apocalypse, hut in different senses ; 
so also Kvpios , and ipya£opai ; instead of V8e the 
Apocalypse has only lb ov ; instead of 'lepoauAvpa 
only 'lepovcraArm ; instead of ear ns , as in the 
Gospel, ef tls ; 7 reply so often used hy John, occurs 
only once in the Apocalypse, and that too in rela- 
tion to place ; bxAos is used in the plural. Words 
denoting seeing are differently used in the Gospel 
and Apocalypse : thus, for the present we find in 
the latter /3Ae7 reiy, Oeupeir, opar ; for the aorist of 
the active elbov, fiAeireir, and Oeupeir; for the 
future 0TTT€(r6cu, and for the aorist of the passive 
also birrecrOaL ; pereir has a different meaning 
from that which it bears in the Gospel ; instead 
of 6 dpx^v t ov Koayov , and 6 irovTipos , we find b 
aararcis, 6 biafioAos, 6 bpanur b peyas. 

Such is a summary statement of an argument 
drawn out at great length by Liicke, De Wette, 
Ewald, and Credner. 

Some have attempted to turn aside its force by 
resorting to the hypothesis that the book was 
originally written in Hebrew, and then translated 
into Greek. This, however, is contradicted by 
the most decisive internal evidence, and is in 
itself highly improbable. The Apocalyse was 
written in the Greek language, as all antiquity 
attests. How then are we to account for its 
Hebraistic idioms and solecisms of language, its 
negligences of diction, and ungrammatical con- 
structions? One circumstance to be taken into 
account is, that the nature of the Gospel is widely 
different from that of the Apocalypse. The latter 
is a prophetic book — a poetical composition — 
while the former is a simple record in prose, of 
the discourses of Jesus in the days of his flesh. 
It is apparent, too, that John in the Apocalypse 
imitates the manner of Ezekiel and Daniel. The 
New Testament prophet conforms to the diction 
and symbolic features of the former seers. ‘ If 
the question should be urged, why John chose 
these models? the obvious answer is, that he 
conformed to the taste of the times in which he 
lived The numerous apocryphal works of an 
Apocalyptic nature, which were composed nearly 
at the same time with the Apocalypse, such as the 
book of Enoch, the ascension of Isaiah, the Testa- 
ment of t lie twelve patriarchs, many of the sibyl- 
line oracles, the fourth book of Ezra, the Pastor 
of Hennas, and many others which are lost — all 
testify to the taste and feelings of the times when, 
or near which, the Apocalyse was written. If this 
method of writing was more grateful to the timo 
in which John lived, it is a good reason for his 
preferring it.** In consequence of such imitation, 
the diction 1ms an Oriental character; and the 
figures are 111 the highest style of imagery pecu- 
liar to the East. But it is said that John was an 
illiterate man. Illiterate, doubtless, he was as com- 
pared with Paul, who was brought up lit the feet 
of Gamaliel ; yet lie limy have been capable of 
reading the Old Testament books ; and lie was cer- 
tainly inspired. Rapt in ecstasy, he saw wondrous 


* Stuart, in the Bibliotheca Buna, pp. 353, 35 1. 
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visions. He was in the Spirit. And when writing 
the things he beheld, his language was to be con- 
formed to the nature of such marvellous revelations. 
It was to be adapted to the mysterious disclosures, 
the vivid pictures, the moving scenes, the celestial 
beings and scenery of which he was privileged 
to tell. Hence it was to be lifted up far above 
the level of simple prose or biographic history, so 
as to correspond with the sublime visions of the 
seer. Nor should it be forgotten that he was not 
iu the circumstances of an ordinary writer. He 
was inspired . How often is this fact lost sight 
of by the German critics ! It is therefore need- 
less to inquire into his education in the Hebrew 
language, or his mental culture while residing in 
Asia Minor, or the smoothness of the Greek lan- 
guage as current in the place where he lived, 
before and after he wrote the Apocalypse. The 
Holy Spirit qualified him beyond and irrespec- 
tive of ordinary means, for the work of writing. 
However elevated the theme he undertook, he was 
assisted in employing diction as elevated as 
the nature of the subject demanded. We place, 
therefore, little reliance upon the argument de- 
rived from the time of life at which the Apo- 
calypse was composed, though Olshausen and 
Guerike insist upon it. Written, as they think, 
twenty years before the Gospel or epistles, the 
Apocalypse exhibits marks of inexperience in 
writing, of youthful fire, and of an ardent tem- 
perament. It exhibits the first essays of one ex- 
pressing his ideas in a language to which he was 
unaccustomed. This may be true; but we lay 
far less stress upon it than these authors seem 
inclined to do. The strong Hebraized diction of 
the book we account for on the ground that the 
writer was a Jew ; and, as such, expressed his 
Jewish conceptions in Greek ; that he imitated 
the later Old Testament prophets, especially the 
manner of Daniel ; and that the only prophetic 
writing in the New Testament naturally ap- 
proaches nearer the Old Testament, if not in 
subject, at least in colouring and linguistic 
features. 

These considerations may serve to throw light 
upon the language of the book, after all the 
extravagances of assertion in regard to anoma- 
lies, solecisms, and ruggednesses, have been fairly 
estimated. For it cannot be denied that many rash 
and unwarrantable assumptions have been made 
by De Wette and others relative to the impure 
Greek said to be contained in the Apocalypse. 
Winer has done much to check such bold asser- 
tions, but with little success in the case of those 
who are resolved to abide by a strong and pre- 
valent current of opinion. We venture to affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that there are books 
of the New Testament almost as Hebraizing as 
the Apocalypse; and that the anomalies charged 
to the account of the Hebrew language may be 
paralleled in other parts of the New Testament or 
in classical Greek. What shall be said, for in- 
stance, to the attempt of Hitzig to demonstrate 
from the language of Mark’s Gospel, as compared 
with that of the Apocalypse, that both proceeded 
from one author, viz., John Mark ? This author 
lias conducted a lengthened investigation with 
the view of showing that all the peculiarities of 
language found in the Apocalypse are equally 
presented in the second Gospel, particularly that 
the Hebraisms of the one correspond with those of 
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the other. Surely this must lead to new investi- 
gations of the Apocalyptic diction, and possibly 
to a renunciation of those extravagant assertions 
so often made in regard to the harsh, rugged, 
Hebraized Greek of the Apocalypse. Who ever 
dreamed before of the numerous solecisms of 
Mark’s language? and yet Hitzig has demon- 
strated its similarity to the Apocalyptic as plau- 
sibly as Ewald, Liicke, and others have proved 
the total dissimilarity between the diction of the 
Apocalypse and that of John’s Gospel. 

The length allotted to this article will not 
allow the writer to notice every term and phrase 
supposed to he peculiar. This can only be done 
with success by him who takes a concordance to 
the Greek Testament in his hand, with the deter- 
mination to test each example ; along with a 
good syntax of classical Greek, such as Bern- 
hardy's. In this way he may see whether the 
alleged Hebraisms and anomalies have not their 
parallels in classical Greek. Some of the alle- 
gations already quoted are manifestly incorrect, 
e. g. that aKovoo with the genitive is not found in 
the Apocalypse. On the contrary, it occurs eight 
times with the genitive. Other words are ad- 
duced on the principle of their not occurring so 
frequently in the book before us as in the Gospel 
and epistles. But by this mode of reasoning it 
might be shown, that the other acknowledged 
writings of the Apostle John, for instance his first 
epistle, are not authentic. Thus pnpara, one of 
the words quoted, though frequently found in the 
Gospel, is not in any of the three epistles ; there- 
fore, these epistles were not written by John. It 
is found once in the Apocalypse. Again, ipya- 
Copai, which is found seven times in the Gospel, 
and once in the Apocalypse, as also once in each 
of the second and third epistles, is not in the first 
epistle ; therefore the first epistle proceeded from 
another writer than the author of the second and 
third. The same reasoning may be applied to 
Oeeopeoo. Again, it is alleged that the regular 
construction of neuters plural with singular verbs 
is not found, with the exception of six instances. 
To say nothing of the large list of exceptions, let 
it be considered, that the plural verb is joined 
with plural nouns where animate beings, espe- 
cially persons, are designated. Apply now this 
principle, which regularly holds good in classical 
Greek, to the Apocalypse, and nothing peculiar 
will appear in the latter. Should there still re- 
main examples of neuters plural designating 
things without life, we shall find similar ones in 
the Greek writers. Another mode in which the 
reasoning founded upon the use of peculiar terms 
and expressions may be tested, is the following. 
It is admitted that there are words which occur 
in the Gospel and epistles, but not in the Apoca- 
lypse. The adverb TrdvTOTS is an example. On 
the same principle and by virtue of the same 
reasoning, it may be denied, as far as language 
is concerned , that 1 Timothy was written by Paul, 
because 7r arrore, which is found in his other 
epistles, does not occur in it. In this manner 
we might individually take up each word and 
every syntactical peculiarity on which the charge 
of harshness, or solecism, or Hebraizing has been 
fastened. It is sufficient to state, that there are 
very few real solecisms in the Apocalypse. Al- 
most all that have been adduced may be paral- 
leled in Greek writers, or in those of the New 
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Testament. The words of Winer, a master in 
this department, are worthy of attention: ‘The 
solecisms that appear in the Apocalypse give the 
diction the impress of great harshness, but they 
are capable of explanation , partly from anaco- 
luthon and the mingling of two constructions, 
partly in another manner. Such explanation 
should have been always adopted, instead of 
ascribing these irregularities to the ignorance of 
the author, who, in other constructions of a much 
more difficult nature in this very book, shows 
that he was exceedingly well acquainted with the 
rules of grammar. For most of these anomalies 
too, analogous examples in the Greek writers 
may be found, with this difference alone, that 
they do not follow one another so frequently as in 
the Apocalypse* (Grammatik, fiiufte Auflage, 
pp. 273, 4). Should the reader not be satisfied 
with this brief statement of Winer, he is referred 
to his Exeget . Studien , i. 154, sq., where the 
Professor enters into details with great ability. 

The following linguistic similarities between 
John's Gospel and the Apocalypse deserve to be 
cited : /xera rauTa, Apoc. i. 19 ; iv. 1 ; vii. 1, 9 ; 

ix. 12; xv. 5 ; xviii. 1; xix. 1; xx. 3; Gosp. 
iii. 22 ; v. 1, 14 ; vi. 1 ; vii. 1 ; xix. 38; xxi. 1 ; 
fjLapTvpla , Apoc. i. 2, 9 ; vi. 9 ; xi. 7 ; xii. 11,17; 
xix. 10; xx. 4. Gosp. paprupecv or paprvpla , 

i. 7, 8, 15, 19, 32, 34; ii. 25; iii. 11, 26, 2S, 
32, 33; iv. 3, 9, 41 ; v. 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
39; 1 Epist. i. 2; iv. 14; v. 6-11. iVa, Apoc. 

ii. 10, 21 ; iii. 9, 11, 18; vi. 2, 4, 1 1 ; vii. 1, 

Sec. & c. Gosp. vi. 5, 7, 12, 15, 28, 29, 30, 38, 39, 
40, 50; xi. 4, 11, 15, 16, 19, 31, 37, 42, 50, 52, 
53, 55, 5/ ; xii. 9, 10, 20, 23, 3o, &c. 1 Epist. 

of John, i. 3, 4, 9; ii. 1, 19, 27, 28. oipis, 
Gosp. vii. 24; xi. 44. Apoc. i. 16. iria^iu, 
Apoc. xix. 20. Gosp. vii. 30, 32, 41; via. 20 ; 

x. 39; xi. 57; xxi. 3, 10. rrjpeTr top \ 6 yov, 
ras eVroAay, or some similar expression, Apoc. 

iii. S, 10; xii. 17; xiv. 12; xxii. 7, 9. Gosp. 

viii. 51, 55; xiv. 15; xxiii. 24, &c. d vik&v, 
Apoc. ii. 7, 11, 17, 26; iii. 5, 12, 21 ; xv. 2 ; 
xxi. 7. Tli is verb is quite common iu the first 
epistle, ii. 13, 14; iv. 4 ; v. 4, 5. Gosp. xvi. 33. 
vcxjjp farjs, Apoc. xxi. 6 ; xxii. 17 ; comp. Gosp. 
vii. 3S. Compare also the joining together of the 
present and the future in Apoc. ii. 5 and Gosp. 
xiv. 3. The assertion of the same thing posi- 
tively and negatively, Apoc. ii. 2, 6, 8, 13 ; iii. 
8. 17, 21 ; Gosp. i. 3, 6, 7, 20, 18; iii. 15, 17, 
20 ; iv. 42; v. 19, 24; viii. 35, 45 ; x. 2S ; xv. 
5, 6, 7. 1 Epist. ii. 27, &c. In several places 

in the Apocalypse Christ is called the Lamb; so 
also in the Gospel, i. 29, 36. Christ is called 
6 \ 6 yos tou &€ou, Apoc. xix. 3, and in the Gospel 
of Jnliu only has lie the same epithet. rr\puv 
Ik tivos, Apoc. iii. 10. Gosp. xvii. 15. atparTtiv, 
Apoc. v. 6, 9, 12; vi. 1, 9; xiii. 3, S; xviii. 21; 
only in the 1st Epist. of John, iii. 12. 
ptpos, Apoc. xx. 6. Gosp. xiii. 8. irepnraTuu 
/leru t n'oy, Apoc. iii. 1. Gosp. vi 66. crK 7 ]u 6 (v, 
Apoe. vii. 15; xii. 12; xiii. 6; xxi. 3. Gosp. 
i. 1 1. The expulsion of Satan from heaven 
is expressed thus in the Apoc. xii. 9: iU 

ri)u yr\v ; in the Gosp. it is said, ruv 6 tip^ocr 
t ou ndcrjuov tovtou f k &\ r)0i)(T iron xii. 31. 

(See Scliolz, l)ic stpokulypsc tics heilig. Johannes 
i ibersrtzt, crhliirt , u. s. w. Frankfort uni Main, 
182S, 8vo. ; Schulz, l T cbcr den Sc h rifts teller, Cha- 
racter mid Wcrth dcs Johaimcs, Leipzig, 1803, 
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8vo. ; Donker Curtius, Specimen hermeneutico - 
theologicum de Apocalypsi ab indole , doctrina, 
et scribendi gencre Johannis Apostoli non abhor - 
rente, Trajecti Batav. 1799, 8vo. ; Kolthoffi, Apo- 
calgpsis Joanni Apostolo vindicata , Hafnia?, 
1834, 8 vo. ; Stein (in Winer and Engelhardt's 
K?-itisch. Journal, v, i.), and the Jena Literature 
Zeitung for April, 1833, No. 61). It is true, 
that some of these expressions are said by Liicke, 
De Wette, and Credner, to be used in a different 
sense in the Apocalypse ; others not to b e charac- 
teristic, but rather accidental and casual ; others 
not original, but borrowed. Such assertions, 
however, proceed more from a priori assumption 
than from any inherent truth they possess. In 
regard to the charge of cabbalism, especially in 
the use of numbers, it is easily disposed of. The 
cabbala of the Jews was widely different from the 
instances in the Apocalypse that have been quoted. 
Perhaps John's use of the number 666 comes the 
nearest to one kind of the cabbala; but still it 
is so unlike as to warrant the conclusion that 
the apostle did not employ the cabbalistic art. 
His mysterious indications of certain facts, and 
the reasons of their being in some measure in- 
volved in darkness, are explicable on other than 
Jewish grounds. There is no real cause for 
believing that the apostle had recourse to the 
artificial and trilling conceits of the Rabbins. 
In short, this argument is by no means con- 
clusive. As far as the language is concerned 
nothing militates against the opinion that the 
Apocalypse proceeded from John, who wrote the 
Gospel. The contrary evidence is not of such a 
nature as to demand assent. When rigidly scru- 
tinized, it does not sustain the conclusion so con- 
fidently built upon it. 

But it is also affirmed, that the doctrinal views 
and sentiments inculcated in the Apocalypse are 
quite different from those found in die Gospel. 
This may be freely allowed without any detri- 
ment to their identity of authorship. How slow 
the Germans are in learning that a difference in 
the exhibition of truths substantially the same, 
is far from being a contradiction ! A difference 
of subject in connection with a different plan, 
demands correspondent dissimilarity of treatment. 
Besides, there must be a gradual development of 
the tilings pertaining to the kingdom of God on 
earth. Sensuous expectations of the Messiah, 
such as are alleged to abound in the Apocalypse, 
may be perfectly consistent with the spirituality 
of his reign, though it appears to us that the re- 
presentations so designated are figurative, sha- 
dowing forth spiritual realities by means of out- 
ward objects. 

But what is to be said of the pnenmatological, 
demonological, and angclngical doctrines ol the 
book? The object for which John's Gospel was 
primarily written did not lead the apostle to in- 
troduce so many particulars regarding angels 
and evil spirits. The intervention of good and 
the malignant iutluence of evil spirits are clearly 
implied in the Old Testament piophets, particu- 
larly in Zechariah and Daniel. It is therefore 
quite accordant with the prophetic, Hebraistic 
character of the AjHicalypse, to make angelic 
agency a prominent feature in the Innik. And 
that such agency is recognised in the Gospels, is 
apparent to the most cursory reader. The special 
object with which the fourth Gospel was written 
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was different from that which prompted the com- 
position of the Apocalypse, and therefore the 
subject-matter of both is exceedingly diverse. 
But still there is no opposition in doctrine. The 
same doctrinal views lie at the foundation of all 
the representations contained in them. In the 
one, the Redeemer is depicted in his humble 
career on earth ; in the other, in his triumphs as 
a king — or rather, in the victorious progress of 
his truth in the world, notwithstanding all the 
efforts of Satan and wicked men to suppress it. 
As to a spirit of revenge in the Apocalyptic writer, 
it is not found. The inspired prophet was com- 
missioned to pronounce woes and judgments as 
soon to befal the enemies of Christ, in conse- 
quence of their persevering, malignant efforts. 
As well might an evil disposition be attributed 
to the blessed Saviour himself, in consequence of 
his denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
The same John who wrote the Apocalypse says, 
in the second epistle, ver. 10, ‘ if there come any 
unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him 
not into your house, neither bid him God speed.’ 
It must ever strike the simple reader of the Apo- 
calypse as a positive ground for attributing the 
authorship to John the Apostle, that he styles him- 
self the servant of God by way of eminence, 
which none other at that time would have ven- 
tured to do ; and that he employs the expression, 
I John , after the manner of Daniel, as if he were 
the only prophet and person of the name. Nor 
can it be well believed that a disciple of the 
apostle, or any other individual, should have pre- 
sumed to introduce John as the speaker, thus de- 
ceiving the readers. The apostle was well known 
to the Christians of his time, and especially to 
the Asiatic churches. He did not therefore think 
it necessary to say John the Apostle for the 
sake of distinguishing himself from any other. 
(See Ziillig's Die Offenbarung Johannis , Stutt- 
gart, 1834, 8 vo. p. 136.) 

To enter further into the allegations of such 
critics as deny, on the ground of internal diver- 
sities between this writing and John’s acknow- 
ledged productions, that the apostle was the au- 
thor, would be a work of supererogation. Even 
Eichhorn and Bertholdt made many good remarks 
in reply, although they did not take the position 
which they were warranted to assume. 

In view of the whole question, we are disposed 
to abide by the ancient opinion, that John the 
Apostle wrote the Apocalypse. Ecclesiastical 
tradition clearly favours this view ; while the in- 
ternal grounds so carefully drawn out and earn- 
estly urged by recent German critics, do not ap- 
pear sufficiently strong to overturn it. When 
such grounds are soberly examined, after being 
divested of all the extravagance with which they 
are associated ; when the nature of the subjects 
discussed is seen to be such as the fourth Gospel 
does not present ; an impartial critic will pro- 
bably rest in the opinion that both writings pro- 
ceeded from the same author. And yet there are 
phenomena in the Apocalypse, as compared with 
John’s gospel, which strike the reader’s attention 
and induce suspicions of a different origin. It 
exhibits peculiarities of language and of symbols, 
such as no other book exemplifies. In some re- 
spects it is unique. Hence an air of plausibility 
attaches to the arguments of recent German 
writers; although it is preposterous to look for a 
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stereotyped uniformity in the writings of the 
same author. How different are the language 
and representations that characterize some of 
Paul’s epistles, as compared with others ! Place, 
for example, the epistle to the Ephesians by the 
side of that addressed to the Romans, and how 
dissimilar are their features! 

But the entire question of authorship so much 
debated in Germany, is more curious than profit- 
able. The book may not have been written by 
an apostle, and yet be equal in authority to any 
acknowledged production of an apostle. Luke 
was only an Evangelist ; and yet his writings are 
infallibly true and correct in every particular, 
because they proceeded from the Holy Spirit. 
The question whether the Apocalypse was written 
by an apostle or not, is of trifling importance as 
long as its inspiration is maintained. It will not 
diminish the credit due to the work, though it be 
assigned to the Presbyter John, or to a disciple of 
the apostle, or to John Mark. If any imagine 
that, in attempting to destroy the directly apos- 
tolic authorship, they lessen the value or disturb 
the canonical credit of the book, they are mis- 
taken. We are glad to perceive that this view, 
obvious as it is to the English mind, has not 
escaped the perception of all Germans, though it 
seems not to have been apprehended by many. 
Tinius says : ‘ There has been a needless strife 
of argument. Do we not plainly see from the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke, and from the apostolic 
history of the latter, that a biblical book may be 
esteemed canonical without having been written 
by one of the twelve apostles ? The name of no 
writer is associated with the epistle to the He- 
brews, and yet it is justly held to be a Christian 
production. Even Paul was only an extraordi- 
nary apostle. In all, says he, works one and the 
same spirit; and he that is not against us, said 
Jesus, is for us. Now the Apocalypse is not 
against, but for Him, and for Christianity, to 
preserve it. This indeed is its chief object ; con- 
sequently, it is a Christian book, and has pro- 
ceeded from the Spirit of God. Whoever was 
the John of our book, he was certainly a man of 
God, with a serious and honest intention in re- 
gard to the cause of Jesus.’ ( Die Offenbarung 
Joliannis , Leipzig, 1839, 8vo., Einleit. p. 37.) 

The external evidence certainly preponderates 
in favour of the apostle, since it may be fairly 
presumed that the fathers who speak of it as the 
writing of John , and as a divine writing , gene- 
rally meant John the Apostle. But we attach little 
weight to the testimonies of the fathers, discordant 
as these writers frequently are on topics that came 
before them. In many cases they adopted vague 
traditions, without inquiring whether such reports 
rested on any good foundation. They were lor 
the most part incapable or undesirous of critical 
investigations — investigations demanding acute- 
ness and discrimination. Hence they commonly 
followed their immediate predecessors, contented 
in ecclesiastical matters to glide down the stream 
of popular belief, without diligently inquiring 
whether such belief were correct and scriptural. 
A few noble exceptions there are; but how few, 
in comparison of the undiscerning number who 
appear to have possessed feeble abilities, while 
they exercised small discernment in theological 
matters ! 

II. Its canonical authority , authenticity , and 
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genuineness . — (a.) External testimonies adverse 
to its canonicity. (6.) Such as are favourable. 

(a). The Alogi or Antimontanists in the second 
century, ascribed all John’s writings, including 
the Apocalypse, to Cerinthus, as Epiphanius re* 
lates. It is obvious that no weight can be attached 
to these assertions. Caius of Rome, from opposi- 
tion to Montanism, ventured to make the same 
statement, as we learn from Eusebius (I list. Eceles. 
iii. 2S) : *AAAa nal KrjpivOos 6 5’ airoKaAvxl/ecw 
a»s virb o/ko(jt6Aov peyakov yeypappii/on/, reT pa- 
A oyias tj/mu aw 6 dyyeAoou avrcp Sedeiy/bLei/as 
if/evdojuevos, in eicrdyei Aeya?*', k . r. A. This pass- 
age lias given rise to much discussion, some 
affirming that the revelations spoken of do not 
mean the present Apocalypse of John, but in- 
vented revelations bearing some resemblance to 
it. We agree with Liicke and De Wette in their 
view of the meaning, in opposition to Twells, 
Paulus, Hartwig, and Hug. They refer it rightly 
to our present book. The 85th of the ‘ Apostolic 
Canons,’ which are supposed to belong to the 
fourth century, does not mention the Apocalypse 
among the apostolic writings. In the ‘ Constitu- 
tions 9 also, which probably originated in Syria 
and the adjacent regions, there is no notice of the 
book. It lias been inferred, from the circumstance 
of the Apocalypse being wanting in the Peshito, 
that it did not belong to the canon of the Syrian 
church. It has also been thought that the theo- 
logians of the Antiochenian school, among whom 
are Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, omitted it out of the catalogue of ca- 
nonical writings. But in regard to the tirst, if we 
rely on the testimony of Suidas, he received the 
Apocalypse as divine ; and as to Theodoret, there 
is no reason for assuming that he rejected it 
(Liicke, p. 318). Probably Theodore of Mop- 
sucstia did not acknowledge it as divine. It 
appears also to have been rejected by the theolo- 
gical school at Nisibis, which may be regarded 
as a continuation of the Antiochenian. Junilius 
doe.s not mention it in his list of prophetic 
writings. Cyril of Jerusalem has omitted it in 
his Catecheses ; as also Gregory of Nazianzen, 
and the GOtli canon of the Laodicean Synod. 
Amphilochius of Icoiiium says that some re- 
garded it as a divine production, but that others 
rejected it. Eusebius’ testimony respecting the 
Asiatics is, that; some rejected the Apocalypse, 
while others placed it among the acknowledged 
{bpoAoyovp^ua) books. Euthalius, when divid- 
ing parts of the New Testament stichometrically, 
says nothing whatever of the hook ; and Cosmas 
Indicopleiislcs excludes it from the list of the 
canonical. In like manner Nicephorus, patriarch 
of Constantinople in the ninth century, appears to 
have placed it among the Antilcgomena. The 
witnesses already quoted to remove the authorship 
Iroin John the Apostle do not belong here, although 
many seem to have entertained the opinion of 
their present appropriateness. 

At the time of the Reformation, the controversy 
respecting the Apocalypse was revived. Erasmus 
•peaks suspiciously concerning it, while Luther 
expresses himself very vehemently against it. 

‘ There are various and abundant reasons,’ says 
he, L why I regard this book as neither apostolical 
nor prophetic. First, the apostles do not make use 
o( visions, but prophesy in clear and plain lan- 
guage (as do Peter, Paul, and Christ also, in the 
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Gospel) ; for it is becoming the apostolic office 
to speak plainly, and without figure or vision, 
respecting Christ and his acts. Moreover, it 
seems to me far too arrogant for him to enjoin it 
upon his readers to regard this his own work as 
of more importance than any other sacred book, 
and to threaten that if any one shall take aught 
away from it, God will take away from him his 
part in the book of life (Rev. xxii. 19). Besides, 
even were it a blessed thing to believe what is 
contained in it, no man knows what that is. The 
book is believed in (and is really just the same to 
us) as though we had it not ; and many more 
valuable books exist for us to believe in. But 
let every man think of it as his spirit prompts him. 
My spirit cannot adapt itself to the production, 
and tins is reason enough for me why I should not 
esteem it very highly.’ This reasoning is mani- 
festly so inconsequential, and the style of cri- 
ticism so bold, as to render animadversion unne- 
cessary. The names of Hafienrefier, Heerbrand, 
and John Schroder, are obscure, but they are all 
ranged against the book. With Sender a new 
opposition to it began. That distinguished critic 
was unfavourable to its authenticity. He was 
followed by Oeder, Merkel, Michaelis, Heinrichs, 
Bretschneider, Ewald, De Wette, Schott, Bleek, 
Liicke, Neander, Credner, E. Reuss, Ilitzig, 
Tinius, &c. It should, however, be distinctly 
observed, that most of these recent critics go no 
farther than to deny that John the Apostle was 
the writer; which may certainly be done without 
impugning its indirectly apostolic authority. 
They do not exclude it from the canon as a 
divinely inspired writing; although in attacking 
its direct apostolicity , some may imagine that 
they ruin its canonical credit. 

(b.) We shall now allude to the evidence in 
favour of its canonicity. The earliest witness for 
it is Papias, as we learn from Andreas and 
Arethas of Cappadocia, in their preface to Com- 
mentaries on the Apocalypse. According to 
these writers, Papias regarded it as an inspired 
book. It is true that Rcttig (Studicn und 
Kritiken , 1831), followed by Liicke, has endea- 
voured to weaken their testimony;: but since the 
publication, by Cramer, of an old scholion re- 
lating to the words of Andreas, it is indubitable 
that Papias’s language refers to the present Apo- 
calypse of John (Tliivcrnick's Lucubrationcs 
Criticcv ad Apoc. spectantcs , Regioni. 1842, 8vo., 
No. 1, p. 4, sq.). J\1 ell to, Bishop of Sardis, one 

of the seven apocalyptic churches, wrote a work 
exclusively on this book. Eusebius thus speaks 
of his production {llist. Ecclcs. iv. 2G) : na\ t a 
7 T€p\ too diapiAov Kal ttjs dnotcaAv\p(u>s 'iccavvov. 
From these words Sender endeavours to show 
that the books concerning the devil and the 
Apocalypse were one and the same, a conclusion 
winch, it' it were valid, would go to weaken the 
testimony. But Melilo calls it die Apocalypse 
of John, implying that he regarded it as such; 
for had he suspected the book, Eusebios would 
hardly have omitted that circumstance. Jerome, 
in his catalogue of illustrious men, explicitly 
distinguishes two works, one respecting the devil, 
tin* other relative to the Apocalypse. Theophilns, 
Bishop of Antioch (Kitsch, iv. *21), in his book 
against Ilermogenos, drew many proofs and argu- 
ments from the Revelation ; so also Apollonius of 
Ephesus, according to the same ecclesiastical 
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historian (v. 18). The testimony of Irenaeus is 
most important, because he was in early life ac- 
quainted with Polycarp, who was John's disciple, 
and because he resided in Asia Minor, where 
John himself abode during the latter part of his 
life. In one place he says, 4 It was seen no 
long time ago, but almost in our age, towards 
the end of Domitian’s reign while lie frequently 
quotes it elsewhere as the Revelation of John, the 
disciple of the Lord , It is true that De Wette 
and Credner seek to cast suspicion on this father’s 
testimony, because he states that it was written 
under Domitian, which they regard as incorrect; 
but this point shall be noticed hereafter. To 
these may be added the testimony of the martyrs 
at Lyons, of Nepos (Euseb. vii. 23), Methodius 
of Tyre, Didymns of Alexandria, Cyprian, Lac- 
tantius, Augustine, Athanasius, Basil the Great, 
Epiphanius of Cyprus, Jerome, Ephrem the Syrian, 
Rufinus the presbyter, Isidore of Pelusium, Hilary 
of Poictou, Cyril of Alexandria, Arethas and An- 
dreas of Cappadocia, the Synod of Hippo, a.d. 393, 
canon 36, the Synod of Toledo, a.d. 633, the 
third council of Carthage, a.d. 397, Victorin of 
Pet taw in Pannonia, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Sulpicius Severus, Joh, Damascenus, CEcume- 
nius, Amphilochius, Novatus and his followers, 
the Manichees, the Donatists, the Arians, the 
latter Ainobi us, Rhaban Maurus, Isidore of Spain, 
Commodian, and others. 

It lias been disputed whether Chrysostom re- 
jected the book or not. The presumption is in 
favour of the latter, as Liieke candidly allows. 
A similar presumption may be admitted in the 
case of Theodoret, although nothing very decisive 
can be affirmed in relation to his opinion. Perhaps 
some may be inclined to dispute the testimony of 
Jerome in favour of the canonical authority, 
because he says in his annotations on the 149th 
Psalm, 4 The Apocalypse which is read and 
received in the churches is not numbered among 
the apocryphal books, but the ecclesiastical .’ 4 In 
the strict sense of the term,’ says Hug, 4 an 
ecclesiastica scriptura is a book of only secondary 
rank. It is well known that a contemporary of 
Jerome divides the books of the Old and New 
Testament, together with those which make any 
pretensions to be such, into canonici , ecclesiastici , 
et apocnypki . Now if Jerome affixed the same 
meaning as this writer to the expression liber 
ecclesiaslicus , we have here a very singular fact. 
The Latins then placed this book in the second 
class among the disputed books. Thus it will 
have been assigned to each of the three classes. 
But Jerome does not attach to this word the 
strict signification which it bears with his con- 
temporary ; for, in his Epistle to Dardanus, he 
says, 44 If the Latins do not receive the Epistle to 
the Hebrews among the canonical Scriptures, so, 
with equal freedom, the Greek churches do not 
receive John’s Apocalypse. I, however, ac- 
knowledge both, for I do not follow the custom 
of the times, but the authority of older writers, 
who draw arguments from both, as being 
canonical and ecclesiastical writings, and not 
merely as apocryphal books are sometimes used.” 
Here Jerome has so expressed himself, that we 
must believe he made no difference between 
canonical and ecclesiastical, and affixed no 
stronger signification to the one than to the other 1 
(Hug’s Introd ., translated by Fosdick, pp. 661-2). 
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It is also necessary to attend to the testimony of 
Ephrem definitely ascribing the Revelation to 
John the Theologian , in connection with the 
fact of the book's absence from the Peshito, and 
from Ebedjesu’s catalogue of the books of Scrip* 
ture received by the Syrians. Certainly its 
absence from this ancient version does not prove 
its want of canonicity ; else the same might be 
affirmed of John’s two epistles, and that of Jude, 
none of which is found in the same version. 
Probably the Peshito was made, not, as Liieke 
and others affirm, at the conclusion of the second 
or commencement of the third century, but in 
the first, before the Apocalypse was written. The 
words of Assemanni, in relation to one of the 
passages in which Ephrem attributes the Revelation 
to John, are striking: 4 In hoc sermone citat s. 
doctor Apocalypsin Johannis tanquam canoni- 
cam Scripturam — quod ideo notavi, ut constaret 
Syrorum antiquissimorum de ill i us libri aucto- 
ritate judicium’ (see Havernick, p. 8, sq.). 
That the Syrian church did not reject the book, 
may be inferred from the fact that the inscription 
of the current Syriac version assigns it to John 
the Evangelist. The witnesses already adduced 
for ascribing the authorship to John the Apostle 
also belong to the present place, since in attesting 
the apostolic , they equally uphold the divine 
origin of the book. 

At the period of the Reformation, Flacius stre- 
nuously upheld the authority of the Apocalypse, 
and since his day able defenders of it have not 
been wanting. T wells, C. F. Schmid, J. F. Reuss, 
Knittel, Storr, Liiderwald, Hart wig, Kleuker, 
Herder, Donker Curtius, Hanlein, Bertholdt, 
Eichhorn, Hug, Feilmoser, Kolthoff, Olshausen, 
J. P. Lange (Tholuck's Lit . Anzeig . 1838), 
Dannemann, Havernick ( 'Evangel . Kirchenzeitj 
1834, and Lucub . Criticce ), Guerike, Schnitzer 
(Allgem. Literaturzcit . 1841), Zeller ( Deutsche 
JaJirb., 1841), and others. Most of these writers 
seem to rest all the credit and authority of the 
book on the fact of its being written by John the 
Apostle, while one or two of the later critics 
attribute it to the apostle, for the sake of inva- 
lidating and ruining the fourth Gospel. The 
external evidence in favour of its authenticity 
and genuineness is overwhelming. This is par- 
ticularly the case in regard to the Latin church. 
In the Greek, doubts were more prevalent, until 
they were lost in the dark night of the middle 
ages. Montanism first aroused and drew atten- 
tion to the question, for the adherents of that false 
system based their tenets almost exclusively on 
the Revelation. Hence we may account in some 
degree for the sentiments of Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, who contended against the millennariau 
Nepos. 

Thus the general tenor of the external evidence 
is clearly in favour of the canonical authority, 
while internal circumstances amply confirm it. 
The style, language, and manner of the book, 
cannot be mistaken. In dignity and sublimity 
it is equal to any of the New Testament writings, 
if not superior to them all. The variety and 
force of the images impress the mind of every 
reader with conceptions of a divine origin. 
Surely no uninspired man could have written in 
such a strain. 

III. The time and place at which it ivas 
written. — In ascertaining these points there is 
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considerable difficulty. The prevalent opinion 
is, that the book was written a.d. 96 or 97, at 
Patmos or Ephesus, after Domitian's death, i. e . 
under Nerva. So Mill, Le Clerc, Basnage, 
Lardner, Woodhouse, and others. This is sup- 
posed to be in accordance with the tradition, that 
John was sent into Patraos towards the end of 
Domitiaifs reign, and that lie there received the 
Revelation, agreeably to the statement in ch. i. 9. 
The fact that John was banished to Patmos is 
attested by antiquity, and seems to be hinted 
at in ver. 9, in which we must believe, in 
opposition to Neander, that there is a necessary 
reference to sufferings on account of the Gospel. 
It is mentioned by Ireuaeus, Clement of Alex- 
andria, Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome. 
The time, however, is very differently stated. Eu- 
sebius and Jerome attributedhe exile to Domitian ; 
the Syriac version of the Apocalypse, Theophy- 
lact, aud the younger Hippolytus, assign it to 
Nero ; Epipbanius to Claudius ; while Tertullian, 
Clement, and Origen, give it no name. It has 
been conjectured that Domitius (Nero) and 
Domitiau were early interchanged, and that even 
the testimony of lrenrcus refers rather to Domi- 
tius (Nero) than to Domitian. The following 
is the passage in question ; oi)5e yap tv pb noWov 
Xpovov icepadr), a\\ a crx^obv ini rrjs T]fxeripas 
yeueas, t vpbs rtp reAei rrjs A openavov ctpxV $ 
(A elvers, liter, lib. v. p. 449, ed. Grabe). If 
A openai/ov be an adjective formed from the 
substantive Aopinos, it will mean ‘ belonging to 
Domitius’ (see Guerike, Historisch - Krit. Einleit. 
pp. 285, 6). But whatever plausibility there be 
in this conjecture (and there seems to he none), 
the language of Tertullian, Clement, and Origen, 
is more appropriate to Nero than to Domitian. 
Besides, if Peter and Paul suffered from the 
cruel tyrant, it is difficult to conceive how 
John could have eluded notice or persecution. 
Indeed early ecclesiastical tradition is as favour- 
able to the assumption that John was sent into 
banishment by Nero, as it is to the opinion that 
he was exiled by Domitian. Thus Eusebius, 
who in his Chronicon and Ecclesiastical History 
follows I re rue ns, in his Demon. Evany el., asso- 
ciates the Patmos-exile with the death of Peter 
and Paul who suffered under Nero. But we 
are not left to external grounds on the question 
before us, else the decision might be uncertain ; 
for the tradition of the early church in regard to 
the banishment of John is neither consistent nor 
valuable: it will not stand tin* test of modern 
criticism. II once the view of those who think 
that it was manufactured solely from chap. i. 9, 
is exceedingly probable. Taken from such an 
origin, it was shaped in various ways. The 
passage in question certainly implies that John 
had been a sufferer for the Gospel s sake, and 
that be either withdrew to Patinos before the 
fury of persecution burst upon him, or that he 
icas compelled It) betake himself to that lonely 
island in consequence of positive opposition. 
The language of the fathers in recording this 
tradition also shows, that they did not caicfnlly 
distinguish between the time of tcritiny the 
visions and the time when they were received. 
Sometimes it is said that the Apocalypse was 
written in Patmos, but much more frequently it 
is simply stated that revelations were there made 
to the seer. 
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In the absence of definite external evidence, 
internal circumstances come to our aid. These 
show that Jerusalem had not been destroyed. 
Had such a catastrophe already happened, it 
would scarcely have been left unnoticed. Au 
event pregnant with momentous consequences to 
the cause of truth and the fortunes of the early 
church, would most probably Lave been men- 
tioned or referred to. But there are distinct re- 
ferences to the impending destruction of the city. 
In chap. xi. 1, it is commanded to measure the 
temple, obviously pve-supposing that it still 
stood. In verse 2, the holy city is about to he 
trodden by the Gentiles forty-two months ; and 
in the 13th verse of the same chapter, the same 
event is also noticed. Besides, the sixth emperor 
was still sitting on the throne when the writer 
was favoured with the visions (xvii. 10). Five 
kings or emperors had already fallen, one was 
then reigning, and the other had not come. The 
most natural interpretation of the sixtli king is 
that which, beginning the series with Julius 
Caesar, fixes upon Nero : so Bertholdt and 
Koehler. Galba is of course the seventh, and 
agreeably to the prophecy he reigned but seven 
months. That such was the usual mode of com- 
putation, Koehler has attempted successfully to 
show from the fourth hook of Ezra and Josephus's 
Antiquities ; which is confirmed by Suetonius's 
Twelve Ccesars , and by the Sibylline oracles , fifth 
book.* We are aware that Eichhorn reckons from 
Augustus, and makes the sixth Vespasian — Otlio, 
Galba, and Vitellius being passed over; and 
that Ewald, Liicke, and others, beginning also 
with Augustus, make Galba the sixth, the em- 
peror ‘that is;’ but it was contrary to the usual 
method of reckoning among the Jews and Romans 
to commence with that emperor. Vet the opinion 
that the sixth emperor was Nero, is liable to objec- 
tion. The 8th and lltli verses appear to contradict 
it, for they state that c lie teas, and is not.' It will 
be observed that in these verses an explanation re- 
specting the beast is given, couched in the language 
of current report. The words amount to this — 
c The beast which thou sawest is the emperor, of 
whom it is commonly believed that he shall he 
assassinated, recover from the wound, go to the 
East, and return from it to desolate the chinch 
and inllict terrible punishments oil his enemies.’ 
Nero is described, according to the common 
belief — a belief that prevailed befoic his death.' 
In chap. xiii. 3, it is not implied that Nero was 
then dead , for the holy seer beheld things a 
piWei yeuiaOat as well as things a eicti and the 
passage is descriptive of a vision, not explana- 
tory of one previously pourtniyed. We cmielude, 
therefore, that the apostle saw the visions during 
the reign of the bloody and cruel Nero. Still, 
however, he may have written the book not at 
Patinos, but immediately after his return to 
Ephesus, if so 1 m* that he did return thither before 
Non) ceased to live. It has been inferred that 
tin* hook was written after he had been in 
Patmos, because iyevifyn )v is used in chap. i. 
9, 10. The use of this tense, however, by 
no means militates against the view of those who 
assert that he mote as well as saw the visions in 
Patmos, liinl consequently dots not prove th.it 

* Noe Inicke's objections to this view, which 
cannot be refuted here, lit p. 251 , notes 1 and *2. 
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the book was written at Ephesus. The verb in 
ver. 10 may aptly refer to the commencement of 
that ecstatic state Into which he was thrown for 
the purpose of receiving mysterious disclosures — 
to tiie time when he first began to be kv Tn/evyan ; 
and in ver. 9 it may in like manner allude to 
the commencement of his exile. In view of all 
circumstances we are inclined to assume that 
the Apocalypse was written during the reign of 
Nero, when persecution had commenced , as many 
passages imply, and, therefore, at Patmos. It 
weighs nothing with us that Eichhorn, Bleek, and 
De Wette conjectur&lly assume that the place 
mentioned in i. 9 may be a poetical fiction : 
even Ewald opposes such a thought. 

Before leaving this subject it is necessary to 
glance at the circumstances supposed to show 
that the book was not written till after Nero’s 
death. The general expectation of his return 
(xvii. 11), and the allusions to the persecutions 
of Christians under him (vi. 9 ; xvii. 6), as also 
the pre-supposed fact of most of the apostles 
being dead (xviii. 20), are stated by De Wette. 
But in xvii. 11, the apostle merely describes 
Nero according to the common report — a report 
current before his death, the substance of which 
was, that after reigning a while he should appear 
again, and make an eighth, though one of the 
seven. The passages, vi. 9, and xvii. 6, allude to 
different events, the former to the souls of the 
martyrs that had been slain by the Jeios , the 
latter to the persecutions of imperial Rome 
generically. According to the right reading of 
xviii. 20, it does not imply that most of the 
apostles were already dead. 

In conformity with the testimony of Irenaeus, 
understood in the ordinary acceptation, it has been 
very generally believed that the book was written 
under Domitian, a.d. 96 or 97. But the vague 
report of the apostle’s banishment, current among 
early writers in different and varying forms, 
must not be allowed to set aside internal evidence, 
especially the clearly-defined chronological ele- 
ments of the xi. and xvii. chapters. 

The arguments adduced in favour of Domi- 
tian’s reign are the following : — 

1. Nero’s persecution did not reach the pro- 
vinces. 2. The Nicolaitans did not form a sect 
when the book was written, although they are 
spoken of as such. 3. The condition of the 
seven churches, as pourtrayed in the Apocalypse, 
shows that they had been planted a considerable 
time. 4. Mention is made of the martyr Antipas 
at Pergamos, who could not have suffered death 
in Nero’s reign, because the persecution did not 
reach the provinces (Lenfant and Beausobre’s 
Preface sur VApoc . de S. Jean , pp. 613-14; 
and Vitringa, in Apoc ., cap. i. v. 2, p. 9-11). 

1. In order to account for John’s banishment 
to Patmos, it is not needful to believe that the 
spirit of persecution raged at Ephesus. While 
it was so active at Rome, we may fairly infer 
that the Christians in the provinces trembled for 
their safety. Whatever affected the capital so 
fearfully, would naturally affect the distant parts 
of the empire to a greater or less extent; and 
John’s retirement to Patmos does not necessarily 
pre-s oppose the horrors of fire and sword. The 
storm was seen to lower ; the heathen magistrates, 
as well as the Jews, put forth their enmity in 
various forms, even when the edicts of emperors 
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forbade violence to the persons of Christians, and 
the apostle in consequence withdrew for a time 
from the scene of his labours. 

2. The most probable interpretation is, that 
Nicolaitans is a symbolic name signifying cor - 
rupters of the people , equivalent to Balaam in 
Hebrew. It is true that Irenseus speaks of such 
a sect in his time, deriving the appellation from 
the deacon Nicolaus (Acts ii.), and representing 
the allusion in the Apocalypse as belonging to it. 
The sect called the Nicolaitans, spoken of by 
Clement, is probably not the same as that men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse (Neander, Kirchengesch . 

1. 2, p. 775, sq.). 

3. A close examination of the language ad- 
dressed to each of the seven churches will show 
that it may have been appropriate in the year of 
our Lord 68. It does not by any means imply 
that there had been an open persecution in the 
provinces. About a.d. 61 the church of Ephesus 
is commended by Paul for their faith and love 
(Eph. i. 15), which is quite consistent with Rev. ii. 

2, 3 ; while both are in agreement with the censure 
that the members had left their first love. In the 
lapse of a very few years, and especially in trying 
circumstances, the ardour of their love had cooled. 
The patience for which they are commended re- 
fers, as the context shows, to the temptations 
which they suffered from wicked and corrupting 
teachers, and the difficulties attendant upon the 
faithful exercise of discipline in the church. 
Similar was the case with the church at Smyrna, 
their tribidation having chief reference to the 
blasphemy of Satan’s synagogue. 

4. In regard to Antipas nothing is known. 
He suffered at Pergamos, but under what empe- 
ror, or in what circumstances, is uncertain. It 
is not at all necessary to our hypothesis to assume 
that he was put to death during Nero’s perse- 
cution. Individual Christians were put to death 
even in the provinces before the time of Nero. 
On the whole, we see no good ground for believ- 
ing that the book was written in the time of 
Claudius, or Galba, or Vespasian, or Domitian, 
or Trajan, or Adrian, though all these have been 
advocated ; nor is there sufficient reason for sepa- 
rating the time of the writing from that of the 
receiving of the visions. In view of all circum- 
stances we assign it to the time of Nero, and the 
locality of Patmos, a.d. 67 or 68. Sir Isaac 
Newton long ago fixed upon the same date. 

IV. Unity of the book . — A few writers have 
thought that the Apocalypse was written at differ- 
ent times by the same author, as Grotius, Ham- 
mond, and Bleek ; or by different authors, as 
Vogel. Such dismemberment is now abandoned. 
Even De Wette allows that no reasonable doubts 
can be entertained of its unity. The entire book 
is so regular in its structure, so intimately con- 
nected is one paragraph with another, that all 
must have proceeded from the same writer. If 
the nature of prophetic perspective be rightly un- 
derstood, all will appear to be natural and easy. 
John saw things past, present, and future at once. 
He did not need to wait for the progress of events 
— for events were presented to his vision just as 
the Spirit willed. Hence the present tense is so 
much used in place of t he future. The hypotheses 
of Grotius, Vogel, and Bleek, have been refuted 
by Lucke ; and that of Hammond requires not 
now the like examination. 
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V. The class of writings to which it belongs. 
*— Pareus seems to have been the first who started 
the idea of its being a dramatic poem. The 
same opinion was also expressed by Hartwig. But 
the genius of Eichhorn wrought out the sugges- 
tion into a theory pervaded by great symmetry 
and beauty. Hence the opinion that it forms a 
regular dramatic poem is associated with his 
name alone. According to him the divisions 
are : 1. The title, chap. i. 1-3. 2. The pro- 

logue, i. 4 — iii. 22. 3. The drama, iv. 1 — xxii. 5. 
Act 1. The capture of Jerusalem, or the triumph 
of Christianity over Judaism, vii. 0 — xii. 17. 
Act 2. The capture of Rome, or the triumph of 
Christianity over Paganism, xii. 18 — xx. 10. 
Act 3. The new Jerusalem descends from heaven, 
or the felicity which is to endure forever, xx. 11 — 
xxii. 5. 4. The epilogue, xxii. 6-21 ; (a) of the 

angel, xxii. 6; (b) of Jesus, xxii. 7-16; (c) of 
John, xxii. 16-20. The apostolical benediction, 
xxii. 21. 

As this theory is now abandoned by all exposi- 
tors, it needs no refutation. It is exceedingly 
ingenious, but without foundation. To represent 
the book as made up of little else than sublime 
scenery and fiction, is contrary to the analogy 
of such Old Testament writings as bear to it 
the greatest resemblance. Something more is 
intended than a symbolic description of the tri- 
umph of Christianity over Judaism and Pagan- 
ism. The book contains historic narrative. It 
exhibits real prophecies, which must have had 
their accomplishment, in distinct events and indi- 
viduals. It consists of a prophetic poem. Its 
diction is, with some exceptions, the diction of 
poetry. It is not made up of a series of disjointed 
visions ; it is regular in its structure and artificial 
in its arrangement. According to the rules of 
rhetoric, it nearly approaches an epopee. Those 
who thoroughly examine it with a view to dis- 
cover the arrangement and connection of parts 
will observe unity and artificiality in the dispo- 
sition of the whole. It bears an analogy to the 
prophetic writings of the Old Testament, espe- 
cially to those of Daniel. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that a deep and thorough study of the Old 
Testament prophets should precede the study of 
the Apocalypse. If it bear a close resemblance 
in many of its features to the inspired productions 
of a former dispensation; if the writer evidently 
imitated the utterances of Daniel, Ezekiel, and 
Zechariah ; if his language be more Hebraistic 
than that of the New Testament generally, the 
interpreter of the hook should lie previously qua- 
lified by a familiar acquaintance with the sym- 
bols, imagery, diction, and spirit of the Old Tes- 
tament poets and prophets. 

^ I. The object for which it was originally 
written . — The books of the New Testament, like 
those of the Old, were designed to promote the in- 
struction of God's people in all ages. They were 
adapted to teach, exhort, and reprove all man- 
kind. They do not belong to the class of ephe- 
meral writings that have long since fulfilled the 
purpose lor which they were originally composed. 
1 lieir object was not merely a local or partial 
one. So of the Apocalypse. It is suited to all. 

Blessed is lie that readelh, and they that hear 
the words of this prophecy/ But this general 
characteristic is perfectly consistent with the fact 
that it arose out of specific circumstances, arid 
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was primarily meant to subserve a definite end. 
When first written, it was destined to suit the 
peculiar circumstances of the early Christians. 
The times were troublous. Persecution had ap- 
peared in various forms. The followers of Christ 
were exposed to severe sufferings for conscience 
sake. Their enemies were fierce against them. 
Comparatively few and feeble, the humble dis- 
ciples of the Lamb seemed doomed to extinction. 
But the writer of the Apocalypse was prompted 
to present to them such views as were adapted to 
encourage them to steadfastness in the faith — to 
comfort them in the midst of calamity — and to 
arm them with resolution to endure all the as- 
saults of their foes. Exalted honours, glorious 
rewards, are set before the Christian soldier who 
should endure to the end. A crown of victory — 
the approbation of the Redeemer — everlasting 
felicity; — these are prepared for the patient be- 
liever. In connection with such representations, 
the final triumph of Christianity and the Mes- 
siah's peaceful reign with his saints, form topics 
on which the writer dwells with emphatic earnest- 
ness (See chap. i. 1-3; ii. 1 ; iii. 22; xxii. 6, 
7, 10-17). The suffering Christians of primitive 
times may have sorrowfully thought that they 
should never be able to stand the shock of their 
bitter and bloody assailants, the power and policy 
of the world being leagued against them — but 
the statements of the writer all tend to the 
conclusion that truth should make progress in 
the earth, and the church, emerging out of all 
struggles, wax stronger and stronger. If such be 
the primary and principal aim of the book, it 
follows that we should not look in it for a history 
of the kingdoms of the world. To compose a 
civil history did not comport with the writer’s 
object. The genius of Christ's kingdom is totally 
(1 liferent from that of the kingdoms of the world. 
It advances steadily and silently, independently of, 
and frequently in opposition to them. Hence the 
Apocalypse cannot, contain a history of the world. 
It exhibits a history of the church , specially of 
its early struggles with the powers of darkness 
and the malice of superstition. This last remark 
leads to another of chief importance to the inter- 
preter of the book before us, viz., that it princi- 
pally relates to events past, present, and speedily 
to happen in connection with the Christian reli- 
gion as viewed from the writer’s stand-point. 
The glances at the past are brief, hut references 
to the circumstances of the church at the time 
are numerous and diversified, while rapidly 
coming catastrophes and triumphs aie ponrt rayed 
in full and vivid colours. Trials impending 
over the church, and judgments over her enemi* s, 
in the lime of the apostle, — these form the burden 
of the prophecy. This conclusion is fully sus- 
tained both by the prologue and epilogue, although, 
strange to say, it has been overlooked by the ma- 
jority of expositors. Wlmt language ran be more 
explicit than this : ‘ Blessed is lie that readeth, 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy, 
for the time is at hand.' 4 The revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to show 
unto his servants things which must shortly cotne 
to pass.* * lie which testilieth these things saitli, 
Surely 1 come quickly. Amen, even so, come 
Lord Jesus.’ 

\ II. Its contents . — The body of the work is 
contained in chaps, iv.-xxii. 6, and is almost 
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entirely a series of symbolic representations. To 
this is prefixed a prologue (i.-iv). A brief epi- 
logue is subjoined (xxii. 6-21). The prologue is 
of considerable length, embracing separate epistles 
to the seven churches in Asia Minor. John had 
lived and laboured for a time in the region where 
these churches were planted. Probably he was 
personally known to many of the believers of 
which they were composed. Now that the other 
apostles were dispersed or dead, the care of them 
devolved upon himself. As their spiritual super- 
intendent, he naturally felt the most intense and 
lively interest in their growing prosperity and 
steadfastness in the faith. The storm of persecu- 
tion had fallen upon the apostles and believers at 
Rome, striking fear into their brethren in the re- 
mote provinces of the empire. It is highly pro- 
bable, from other sources, that the Christians in 
these regions had been already visited with such 
trials (see 1st Ep. of Peter). After the prologue 
or introduction, which is peculiarly fitted to ad- 
monish and console amid suffering, we come to 
the body of the work itself, commencing with the 
fourth chapter. This may be appropriately di- 
vided into three parts : (1.) iv.-xi. ; (2.) xii.-xix. ; 
(3.) xx. -xxii. 5. The first narrates the fortunes 
and fate of Christ’s followers to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, when the coming of the Saviour took 
place. Here the triumph of Christianity over 
Judaism is exhibited, as the conclusion demon- 
strates. The following particulars are comprised 
in this portion. 

A vision of the divine glory in heaven, ’ana- 
logous to the vision which Isaiah had, as re- 
corded in the 6th chapter of his prophecies. 
An account of the sealed book, with seven seals, 
which none but the Lamb could open ; and the 
praises of the Lamb sung by the celestial inha- 
bitants. The opening of the first six seals. Before 
the opening of the seventh, 44,000 are sealed out 
of the tribes of the children of Israel, and an 
innumerable multitude with palms in their hands 
are seen before the throne. After the opening of 
the seventh, the catastrophe is delayed by the 
sounding of seven trumpets, the first six of which 
cause great plagues and hasten on the judgment. 
Yet, before the last trumpet sounds, a mighty 
angel, with a rainbow round his head, appears 
with an open book in his hand, announcing that 
the mystery of God should be finished when the 
seventh angel should begin to sound. On this 
he gives the book to the seer, commanding him to 
eat it up, and to prophesy hereafter concerning 
many people, countries, and kings. After this the 
interior of the temple, with its Jewish worshippers, 
is measured by the prophet, while the outer court 
is excepted and given over to the heathen for the 
space of forty-two months. But, notwithstanding 
the long-suffering mercy of God, the Jews con- 
tinue to persecute the faithful witnesses, so that 
they are punished by the fall of a tenth part of 
the holy city in an earthquake. Hence 7000 men 
perish, and the remainder, affrighted, give glory 
to God. After this the seventh angel sounds, and 
the Lord appears, to inflict the final blow on 
Jerusalem and its inhabitants. The catastrophe 
takes place ; the heavenly choir gives thanks to 
God for the victory of Christianity ; and the 
temple of God is opened in heaven, so that he is 
accessible to all, being disclosed to the view of 
the whole earth as their God, without the inter - 
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vention of priest or solemnity, as in the abrogated 
economy. Thus the Jewish ritual is done away ; 
the Jews as a nation of persecutors are destroyed ; 
and free scope is given to the new religion. 

This portion, therefore, of the prophetic book 
depicts the downfall of Jerusalem, and the triumph 
of Christianity over Judaism. The Son of Man 
came in fearful majesty to punish the guilty 
nation, as had been predicted. 

We are aware that some deny the existence of 
a catastrophe in the 11th chapter. Schott says 
that it is procrastinated, although the reader here 
expects it. But Grotius long ago saw the point 
in its true light, and remarked : 6 Solet apostolus 
mala gravia brevibus verbis, sed efficacibus prse- 
tervehi, bona eloqui liberaliter.’ 

The 24th chapter of Matthew, with the corre- 
sponding paragraphs of the other two Gospels, 
treats of the same subject, though in much briefer 
compass. It may be regarded as the ground- 
work of chaps, iv.-xi. of the Apocalypse, and 
should be carefully compared by the interpreter. 

The second division, chaps, xii.-xix., depicts 
the sufferings inflicted on the church by the 
heathen Roman power, and the triumph of Chris- 
tianity over this formidable enemy also. Here 
the writer has special reference to the cruel Naro, 
as ch. xvii. 10, 11, which can only be consistently 
interpreted of him , demonstrates. This part com- 
mences with a description of the Saviour’s birth, 
who is represented as springing from the theocracy 
or theocratic church, and of Satan’s malignity 
against him. Cast out of heaven by Michael and 
the good angels, Satan turns his rage upon the 
followers of Christ on earth. Hitherto there is no 
account of the Romish persecuting power; and it 
is an inquiry worthy of attention, why John com- 
mences with the birth of the Saviour and Satan's 
opposition to the early church, thus reverting to 
a period prior to that which had been gone over 
already. Why does not the seer carry on the 
series of symbolic predictions from the destruction 
of the Jewish power? Why does he not commence 
at the point where, in the preceding chapter, he 
had left off? The question is not easily answered. 
It cannot well be doubted that the brief notice of 
the Saviour’s birth, and of Satan’s unsuccessful 
attempt upon heaven and the holy child, is merely 
introductory to the proper subject. Perhaps John 
carries the reader back to the origin of Chris- 
tianity, when Satan was peculiarly active, in 
order to link his malignant opposition as embodied 
in the persecuting violence of heathen Rome, to 
his unceasing attacks upon the truth even from 
the very birth of Christ. This would serve to 
keep up in the reader's recollection the memory 
of Satan’s past opposition to religion, and also 
prepare for a readier apprehension of symbols 
descriptive of his further malevolence. The second 
part therefore begins, properly speaking, with the 
13th chapter, the 12th being simply preparatory. 

A beast rises out of the sea with seven heads 
and ten horns. To it the dragon gives power. 
The heathen power of Rome, aided by Satan, 
makes war upon the saints and overcomes them. 
Presently another beast appears to assist the 
former, with two horns, as a lamb, but speaking 
as a dragon. This latter symbolizes the heathen 
priests assisting the civil power in its attempts to 
crush the Saviour’s adherents. Then comes the 
vision of the Lamb and the 144,000 elect on 
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Mount Sion. Doubtless this vision is introduced 
at the present place to sustain and elevate the 
hopes of the struggling Christians during the 
dominance of this power. Such as had passed 
triumphant through the fiery trials sing a new 
song of victory, in the undisturbed possession of 
everlasting happiness. Three angels are now in- 
troduced with proclamations of the speedy down- 
fall of heathenism, and of divine judgments on 
the persecuting power. The first announces that 
the everlasting Gospel should be preached ; the 
second, that the great city Rome is fallen. The 
third speaks of tremendous judgments that should 
befall those who apostatized to heathenism ; while, 
on the other hand, a voice from heaven proclaims 
the blessedness of such as die in the Lord. But 
the final catastrophe is yet delayed : it is not fully 
come. The Saviour again appears sitting on a 
white cloud, with a sharp sickle in his hand. 
Three angels also appear with sickles, and the 
harvest is reaped. The catastrophe rapidly ap- 
proaches. Seven angels are seen with seven vials, 
which are successively poured out on the seat of 
the beast. The first six are represented as tor- 
menting and weakening the Roman power in 
different ways, until it should be overthrown. 
At last the seventh angel discharges his vial of 
wrath, and heaven resounds with the cry, It is 
done, while voices, thunders, lightnings, and a 
mighty earthquake, conspire to heighten the terror 
and complete the catastrophe. Rome is divided 
into three parts ; the cities of the heathen fall ; 
the islands flee away, and the mountains sink. 
Men, tormented, blaspheme God. After this, the 
destruction of the Romish power is described more 
particularly. The writer enters into detail. Ail 
angel takes the seer to show him more closely the 
desolation of the church's enemy. The Roman 
power then reigning is indicated somewhat myste- 
riously, though in such a way as would be intel- 
ligible to the Christians whom John addressed. 
This power is embodied and personified in Nero, 
who, though not named, is yet not obscurely de- 
signated. He is the beast 4 that was, and is not, 
and yet is. 1 ‘The story that Nero was not really 
dead, but had retired to the Euphrates, and would 
return again from thence, appears here more fully 
delineated hy a Christian imagination. lie is the 
monster to whom Satan gave all his power, who 
returns as Antichrist and the destroyer of Rome, 
who will force all to worship his image. The 
Roman empire at that time is set forth as t lie 
representative of heathenism, and of ungodly 
power personified ; and in this connection, under 
the image of the beast with seven heads (the se\en 
emperors which would succeed one another till 
the appearance of Antichrist), Nero is signified 
as one of these hands (xiii. «P, which appeared 
dead, but whose deadly wound was healed, so 
that to universal astonishment he appeared alive 
again. Nero, re-appearing after it had been be- 
hoved that, he was dead, is llie beast * which was, 
and is not, and shall ascend out of tin* bottomless 
pit — and yet is’ (Rev. xvii. 8), (Neander, History 
oj the J *1(10 1 my and Irauiuiy of the Christian 
Church , translated hy Hyland, vol. ii. p. f)S, 
note). Alter this, Babylon or the Roman power, 
is represented as lallen, and the few remaining 
believers are exhoited to depart out of her. A 
mighty angel casts a great stone into the sea, an 
emblem of the ruin of that power. At the c.ita- 
VUL ll. 
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strophe heaven resounds with praises. The mar- 
riage-supper of the Lamb is announced, and the 
church is permitted to array herself in fine linen. 
But the destruction is not yet completed. Another 
act in the great drama remains. A battle is to be 
fought with the combined powers of the empire. 
Heaven opens. The conqueror on the white horse 
appears again, and an angel calls upon the fowls 
to come and eat the flesh of the Lord’s enemies, 
for the victory is certain. Accordingly, the beast 
and the false prophet are taken anil cast alive into 
the lake of fire and brimstone. The congregated 
hosts are slain by the word of the Redeemer. 
Such is the second great catastrophe, the fall of 
the persecuting heathen power — the triumph of 
Christianity over paganism. 

The third leading division of the book reaches 
from ch. xx. to xxii. G, inclusive. This is the 
only portion that stretches to a period far remote 
from the time of the writer. It is added to com- 
plete the delineation of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
Though his main design was accomplished in the 
preceding chapters, John was reluctant, so to speak, 
to leave the sublime theme without glancing at 
distant times, when the triumphs of righteousness 
should be still more marked and diffusive, when 
Satan’s power should be remarkably restrained, 
and the last great conflict of heathen and anti- 
christian power with the Redeemer should ter- 
minate for ever the church’s existence on earth : 
ushering in the general judgment, the everlasting 
woe of the wicked, arid the glorified state of the 
righteous. Here the writer’s sketches are brief 
and rapid. But when we consider the place in 
which they are introduced, the inconceivable na- 
ture of the happiness referred to, and the ten- 
dency of minds the most Christianized to attach 
sensuous ideas to figures descriptive of everlasting- 
misery and endless felicity, their brevity is amply 
justified. A glorious period now commences, lint 
how long after the preceding events is not affirmed. 
That a considerable interval may be assumed we 
deduce from the description itself. Satan is 
bound, or his influences restrained, a thousand 
years, throughout the seat of the beast. Clnis- 
tianity is spread abroad and prevails in the Roman 
empire. But after the thousand years are expired, 
Satan is set free and begins again to practise his 
deceptions. He incites Gog and Magog to battle. 
The camp ol* the saints and the beloved city are 
invaded by the assembled hosts. But lire from 
heaven devours the adversaries, while the devil 
is again taken and cast into the lake of lire. 
After this (how long is unknown) comes the 
general resurrection, the hist judgment, and (In' 
doom of the wicked. For tin’ righteous a new 
heaven and a new earth are prepared, in which 
they shall be perfectly free from sin and cor- 
ruption. With this the \ isious end, and an 
epilogue closes up the book. 

From the pi reeding outline it will be seen that 
the ho<ly of the work consists of three leading 
divisions, in which arc poin t rayed the | rorrrdings 
of (hid towards the, lews; the rise and progress of 
I he Christian church, l ill through linn h struggling 
it possessed the Roman empire, partly hy comerl- 
ing and partly destroying the heathen ; the mil- 
lennium, succeeded by the icsunecl ion and judg- 
ment, .iml the glorious felicity of the saints ni the 
In *. in rnly .lemsah m. 

In this snnnnan \ iew of the contents, it has 
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been found inconvenient to introduce any tiling 
in the way of exposition beyond general remarks 
and hints. As to diversities of sentiment in regard 
to the interpretation of different portions, our limits 
will not admit of their statement, much less an 
examination of their respective merit. 

In opposition to the majority of German writers, 
as Bleek, Schott, LUcke, Evvald, De Wette, and 
others, the existence of a catastrophe at the ter- 
mination of the 1 1 th chapter has been assumed. 
A primary reason for so doing is the mention of 
great thunderings (voices) in heaven (xi, 15), 
which are always ‘the emblems of fearful judg- 
ments. Accordingly, in the parallel phrase 
(x. 3), it is said that seven thunders uttered their 
voices, denoting the signal and complete blow 
about to be inflicted on Jerusalem — the destruc- 
tion consummated in the third and last woe 
(xi. 14). In like manner, at the destruction of 
heathen Rome there were ‘voices and thunders 
and lightnings’ (xvi. 18). It were useless to re- 
count the different expositions of cli. xvii. 10. 
We have adopted the only one that appears to 
be tenable in connection with the surrounding 
context. Llicke’s view is the most plausible, 
and has therefore gained the assent of Neander, 
Reuss, and others. Hug’s must be regarded as 
unfortunate. 

The position of the Millennium is a matter of 
great difficulty. Professor Bush contends that it 
should be regarded as commencing somewhere 
between a.d. 395 and a.d. 450, and terminating 
not far from the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, a.d. 1453. Not very dissimilar is the 
opinion of Hammond, viz., that the period in 
question reaches from Constantine’s edict in 
favour of Christianity to the planting of Moham- 
medanism in Greece by Othman. In either case 
the Millennium is past. 

To the hypothesis so ably supported by Bush 
we hesitate to accede, because the description 
given in the 20th chapter is extravagantly figu- 
rative as appropriated to any period of the church’s 
history already past ; and also because his in- 
terpretation of the dragon appears inconsistent 
with the second verse of the 20th chapter. Ac- 
cording to this ingenious writer, the dragon is the 
mystic name of Paganism in its leading cha- 
racter of idolatry and despotism combined , an 
hypothesis apparently countenanced by the 12th 
chapter, which the reader is requested to examine. 
But it will be observed, that in the 20th chapter, 
the beast and the false prophet are expressly dis- 
tinguished from the dragon; so that by the dragon 
Satan alone must be meant as distinct from the 
civil and ecclesiastical power of heathen imperial 
Rome. The beast had been already cast into 
the lake before Satan was thrown into the same 
place, and by the former is obviously meant the 
civil despotism of Paganism. 

In regard to the period described in Rev. xxi., 
xxii., denoted by the new heavens and the new 
earth , we are quite aware of the opinion main- 
tained by Hammond, Hug, Bush, and others, 
viz., that it comprises an earthly flourishing 
state of the church. Yet we must freely confess, 
notwithstanding the very able manner in which 
it has been advocated by Bush, that there is a 
degree of unsatisfactoriness about it. The paral- 
lelism instituted between John’s description and 
Isaiah liv. 11, 12; lx. 3-11 ; Ixv. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
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is striking, but not demonstrative of that for which 
it is instituted. The imagery indeed is substan- 
tially the same, and probably the New Testa- 
ment seer imitated Isaiah ; but the strain of the 
former rises far higher than the sublime vision 
depicted by the ancient prophet. 

VIII. Some errors into which the expounders 
of the book have fallen. — It would not be an easy 
task to enumerate all the mistakes committed by 
interpreters in the field of prophecy as unfolded 
in the Apocalypse. We shall cursorily glance 
at a few in connection with their causes. 

1. When the historic basis is abandoned, ima- 
gination has ample range for her wildest extra- 
vagances. The Apocalyptic visions are based 
upon time and place — elements that ought never 
to be neglected by the exegetical inquirer. Thus 
we are informed that the things must shortly 
come to pass (i. 1), and that the time is at 
hand (ver. 3). So also in chap, xxii., it is stated, 
that the things must shortly be done (ver. 6), 
while the Saviour affirms, ‘ Behold, I come 
quickly’ (ver. 7, 20). These notices are significant 
as to the period to which the visions principally 
refer ; and the coming of Christ, announced to 
take place within a short time, denotes those re- 
markable judgments which impended over his 
enemies. There are also mentioned three cities 
forming the theatre of the sublime and terrible 
occurrences described, 1. Sodom, Egypt, de- 
signated as the place where our Lord was cruci- 
fied, and the holy city. This can mean none 
other place than Jerusalem. 2. Babylon, built on 
seven hills. This is Rome. 3. The New Jeru- 
salem. The first two are doomed to destruction. 
They also depict Judaism and heathenism ; for 
when the capitals fell, the empires sank into feeble- 
ness and decay. The New Jerusalem, the king- 
dom of the blessed, succeeds the two former as a 
kingdom that shall never be moved. There are also 
historic personages that appear in the book. The 
seven Roman emperors are mentioned, while Nero 
in particular is significantly referred to. Now, 
except the interpreter keep to historic ground, he 
will assuredly lose himself in endless conjectures, 
as is exemplified in a remarkable manner by the 
anonymous author of Hyponoia (New York, 1844, 
8vo.), who supposes the book to be ‘an unveiling 
of the mysterious truths of Christian doctrine, 
with an exhibition of certain opposite errors — a 
revelation made by Jesus Christ of himself — an 
intellectual manifestation.’ 

2. Others have fallen into grievous error by 
seeking a detailed history of the church universal 
in the Revelation. Some even find an epitome 
of the church’s entire history in the Epistles to 
the Seven Churches; others, in the rest of the 
book ; others again in both. Agreeably to such 
a scheme, particular events are assigned to par- 
ticular periods, persons are specified, peoples are 
characterized, and names assigned with the greatest 
particularity. The ablest interpreters after this 
fashion are Vitringa, Mede, and Faber ; but the 
entire plan of proceeding is inconsistent with the 
writer’s original purpose, and leads to endless 
mazes. 

3. It is obvious that v/e should not look for a 
circumstance, event, or person, corresponding to 
every particular in the visions of the seer. ‘ It is 
unnecessary to remark,’ says Hug, ‘ that all the 

I particular traits and images in this large work 
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are by no means significant. Many are intro- 
duced only to enliven the representation, or are 
taken from the prophets and sacred books for the 
purpose of ornament ; and no one who has any 
judgment in such matters will deny that the work 
is extraordinarily ricli and gorgeous for a pro- 
duction of Western origin 1 (Fosdick’s Transla- 
tion, p. 668). 

"4. The principle of synchronisms has been 
largely adopted by interpreters since the times of 
Mede and Vitringa. For an explanation and 
defence of such a system, we refer the reader to 
Mede’s Clavis Apocalyptica (Works, fol. London, 
1677, p. 41 l J, sq.), where it is fully drawn out. 
The method so ingeniously devised by this learned 
writer has been followed by the great majority of 
English expositors, especially by Faber in his 
Sacred Calendar of Prophecy. In this way the 
same events are said to be represented by a suc- 
cession of different series of symbols, the symbols 
being varied, but the things intended"by them re- 
maining the same. Instead, therefore, of the book 
being progressive continuously, it is progressive 
and retrogressive throughout. Such a plan, so 
unlike that of the other prophetic books of Scrip- 
ture, is repugnant to the sober sense of every in- 
telligent student of the Divine word. It intro- 
duces complication and enigma sufficient to 
ensure its rejection. Not a hint is given by John 
of any such method. It was left for the in- 
genuity of after ages to decipher ; and when dis- 
covered by the ‘ father of prophetic interpretation/ 
as Mede is frequently called, it is difficult to be 
understood even by the learned reader. There is 
no good reason for supposing that the series of 
events symbolized does not progress. The repre- 
sentation is progressive, just as the events recorded 
by history are progressive. 

5. On the designations of time which occur 
so frequently in the Apocalypse, this is not the 
place to enlarge. The entire subject is yet un- 
settled. Those who take a day for a year must 
prove the correctness and Scriptural basis of such 
a principle. This is quite necessary after the 
arguments advanced by Maitland and Stuart to 
show that a day means no more than a day, and 
a year a year. We do not suppose that all, or 
most of the numbers arc to be taken arithmetically. 
The numbers seven and three, especially, recurso 
often as to suggest the idea of their being em- 
ployed indefinitely for poetic costume alone. Yet 
there may be special reasons in the context of 
particular passages for abiding by the exact num- 
bers stated.* 

By far the greater number of works on the 
Apocalypse are of no value, the authors having 
tailed to perceive the primary purpose of the 
apostle. We shall only mention a few ; to enu- 
merate all would be impossible. 

(a.) Works on the literature of the book. 

(5.) Commentaries. 

(a.) The best, book on the literature of the 
Apocalypse is that of Liicke, published in 1832. 
It is both copious and excellent. In addition to 
it may he mentioned the Introductions of Mi- 

* Against, the view of Maitland and Stuart, 
see Birk’s Pivst Elements of Sacred Ero/thcci/, 
and Bush’s Hierophant ; compare also an article 
in the Eclectic Hcvtcw for December , 1811, by 
the present writer. 
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chaelis, Haenlein, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, 
Feilmoser, De Wette, Credner, Schott, Guerike; 
Bleek’s Beitriige zur Kritikder Offenbarung Jo - 
hannis (in the Zeitschrift of Schleiermacher, 
De Wette, and Liicke, ii. 252, sq.) ; Kleuker, 
Ueber Ur sprung und Zweck der Offenbar. Jo~ 
hannis; Steudel, Ueber die richtige Auffassung 
der Apocalypse (in Bengel’s N. Archiv , iv. 2) ; 
the Treatises of Kolthotf, Lange, and Dannemann, 
already referred to ; KnittePs Beitriige zur Kritik 
uber Johannis Offenbarung ; Vogel’s Commen - 
tatio de Apoc . Johannis , pt. i-vii. ; Neander’s 
History of the Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church ; Olshausen's Proof of the 
Genuineness of the Writings of the New Testa - 
merit (translated by Fosdick, Andover, 1838); 
Lardner s Credibility of the Gospel History , 
vols. i. and iii. 4to. edition; Hiivernick in the 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung , and Lucubra - 
tiones already quoted. 

(6.) Pareus, Grotius, Vitringa, Eichhorn, Hein- 
richs, Scholz, Ewald, Tinius, Bossuet, Alcassar, 
Hentenius, Salmeron, Herrenschueider, Hagen. 
Of English works Lowman’s Commentary has 
been highly esteemed, though his scheme is wrong. 
Mede’s Clavis and the Commentary attached to 
it, have had great influence on subsequent writers ; 
Faber’s Sacred Calendar of Prophecy is able and 
ingenious, but radically wrong; Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s Observations on the Apocalypse , and Bishop 
Newton’s Remarks , are generally incorrect. Cun- 
ninghame has written various treatises illustrative 
of the Apocalypse, but his lucubrations are dark 
and doubtful. Woodhouse’s Commentary is per- 
vaded by commendable diligence and sobriety, 
though he has greatly deviated from the right 
mode of interpretation. We specially recom- 
mend Hammond and Lee(S/;r Sermons on the 
Study of the Holy Scriptures , London, 1S30, 
8vo.), who have perceived the right principle lying 
at the basis of a correct exposition ; to which may 
be added the Latin Notes of Grotius, and the 
perspicuous German Commentary of Tinius. 
The latest and largest work on the Ajwcalypse that 
has appeared in England is Elliott’s Hone Apo- 
calypticcc , in 3 vols. Svo., characterised by great 
research and minute investigation, but proceeding 
on principles essentially and fundamentally er- 
roneous. 

Valuable suggestions in regard to the interpre- 
tation may be found in Stuart's Hints on the In- 
terpretation of Prophecy ; Bush’s Hierophant; 
or, Monthly Journal of Sacred Symbols and Ero- 
phecy ; as also in the various introductions and 
Treatises mentioned under (a.). — S. 1). 

REVELATIONS, SPURIOUS [Ai'ocky- 
pha]. The Apocalyptic character, winch is oc- 
cupied in describing tin’ future splendour of the 
Messianic kingdom and its historical relations, 
presents itself for the tirst tilin' in the book of 
Daniel,* which is thus characteristically distin- 
guished from the former prophetical Uioks. In 
tin' only prophetical book of the New Testament, 
the Apocalypse of St. John, this idea is fully 
developed, and tin* several apocryphal revelations 
art' mere imitations, more' or less happy, of these 
two canonical hooks, which furnished ideas to a 

* See tin' able remarks on tin* age of this book 
in the Hutdiratinu of the t'hristian Advocate 
(W. H. Mill. D.L>.) for 1811. 
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numerous class of writers in the first ages of the 
Christian church. The principal spurious reve- 
lations extant have been published by Fabricius, 
in his Cod . Pseadep . V. T., and Cod.Apoc. N. T . ; 
and their character has been still more critically 
examined in recent times by Archbishop Lau- 
rence (who has added to their number), by 
Nitzsch, Bleek, and others; and especially by 
Dr. Liicke, in his Einleitung in die Offenbarung 
Johan, und die gesammte apocalyptische Litte - 
ratur . To this interesting work we are in a 
great measure indebted for much of the informa- 
tion contained in the present article. 

We shall first treat of the apocryphal reve- 
lations no longer extant, which are the following, 
viz. : — 

1. The Apocalypse of Elias. 2. The Apoca- 
lypse of Zephaniah. 3. The Apocalypse of Ze- 
chariah. 4. The Apocalypse of Adam. 5. The 
Apocalypse of Abraham. 6. The Apocalypse of 
Moses. 7. The Prophecies of Hystaspes. 8. The 
Apocalypse of Peter. 9. The Apocalypse of Paul. 
10. The Apocalypse of Cerinthus. 11. The Apo- 
calypse of Thomas. 12. The Apocalypse of the 
proto-martyr Stephen. 

The first three are referred to by St. Jerome 
(Ep. ad Pammach .), and cited as lost apocryphal 
books in an ancient MS. of the Scriptures in the 
Coislinian Collection (ed. Montfaucon, p. 194). 
The Apocalypse of Adam , and that of Abraham , 
are cited by Epiphanius ( Hceres . xxxn 8) as 
gnostic productions. The Apocalypse of Moses , 
mentioned by Syncellus ( Chronog.] ) and Cedrenus 
(Comp. Hist. ), fragments of which have been 
published by Fabricius (lit supra), is conjectured 
by Grotius to have been a forgery of one of the 
ancient Christians. 

The Prophecies of Hystaspes were in use 
among the Christians in the second century. 
This was apparently a pagan production, but is 
cited by Justin Martyr, in his Apology , as agree- 
ing with the Sibylline oracles in predicting the 
destruction of the world by fire. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (Strom. vi.)and Lactantius (Instit. vii. 
15) also cite passages from these prophecies, which 
bear a decidedly Christian character. 

The Apocalypse of Peter is mentioned by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 3. 25), and was cited 
by Clement of Alexandria, in his Adumbrations , 
now lost (Euseb. 1. c. vi. 14). Some fragments 
of it have, however, been preserved by Clement, 
in his Selections from the lost Prophecies of 
Theodotus the Gnostic , and are published in 
Grabe’s Spicilegium (vol. i. p. 74, sq.). From these 
we can barely collect that this Apocalypse con- 
tained some melancholy prognostications, which 
seem to be directed against the Jews, and to refer 
to the destruction of their city and nation. This 
work is cited as extant in the ancient fragment 
of the canon published by Muratori, a document 
of the second or third century, with this proviso, 
that < some of us are unwilling that it be 
read in the church ;* as is perhaps the signifi- 
cation of the ambiguous passage, ‘Apocalypsis 
Johannis et Petri tantum recipimus; quam qui- 
dam ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt.’ Eusebius 
designates it at one time as c spurious,’ and at 
another as 4 heretical. ’ From a circumstance 
mentioned by Sozomen (Ilist. Eccles. vii. 19), 
viz., that it was read in 1 some churches in 
Palestine on all Fridays in the year down to the 
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fifth century, Liicke infers that it was a Jewish- 
Christian production (of the second century), and 
of the same family with the Preaching of Peter . 
It is uncertain whether this work is the same 
that is read by the Copts among what they call 
the apocryphal books of Peter. There was also 
a work under the name of the Apocalypse of 
Peter by his Disciple Clement , an account of 
which was transmitted to Pope Honorius by 
Jacob, bishop of Acre in the thirteenth century, 
written in the Saracenic language; but this has 
been conjectured to be a later work, originating 
in the time of the Crusades. 

In the ancient Latin stichometry in Cotelerius 
(Apostolic Fathers ), the Apocalypse of Peter is 
said to contain 2070 stichs, and that of John 1200. 
It is cited as an apocryphal book in the Indiculus 
Scripturarum after the Qucestiones of Anastasius 
of Nicaea, together with the Apocalypse of Ezra 
and that of Paul. There is in the Bodleian 
Library a MS. of an Arabic Apocalypse of Peter , 
of which Nicoll has furnished an extract in his 
catalogue, and which may possibly be a transla- 
tion of the Greek Apocalypse. 

The Apocalypse of St. Paul is mentioned by 
Augustine (Tract. 98 in Ev . Joan.), who asserts 
that it abounds in fables, and was an invention 
to which occasion was furnished by 2 Cor. xii. 
2-4. This appears from Epiphanius (Hceres. 
xxxviii. 2) to have been an anti-Jevvish Gnostic 
production, and to be identical with the avafiaTi- 
k6v of Paul, used only by the anti-Jewish sect 
of Gnostics called Caiiiitcs. It is said by So- 
zomen (Hist. Eccles. vii. 19) to have been held in 
great esteem. It was also known to Theophylact 
and CEcumenius (on 2 Cor. xii. 4), and to Nice- 
phorus in the ninth century (Can. 3, 4). Whe- 
ther this is the same work which Du Pin (Proleg. 
and Canon) says is still extant among the Copts 
is rendered more than doubtful by Fabricius 
(Cod. Apoc. ii. p. 954) and Grabe (Spicileg. i. 
p. 85). The Revelation of St. Paul , contained in 
an Oxford MS., is shown by Grabe (/. c.) to be 
a much later work. Theodosius of Alexandria 
(’EpcoTT^aTa 7T€pl 7rpo(rccdicoy) says that the Apo- 
calypse of St. Paul is not a work of the apostle, 
but of Paul of Samosata, from whom the Pauli- 
cians derived their name. The Revelation of Paul 
is one of the spurious works condemned by Pope 
Gelasius, together with the Revelations of St. 
Thomas and St. Stephen. 

The Apocalypse of Cerinthus is mentioned by 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. iii. 28), and by Theodoret 
(Fab. Hcei'et. ii. 3). Eusebius describes it as a re- 
velation of an earthly and sensual kingdom of 
Christ, according to the heresy of the Chiliasts. 

Of the Revelations of St. Thomas and St. 
Stephen , we know nothing beyond their con- 
demnation by Pope Gelasius, except that Sixtus 
of Sienna observes that, according to Serapion, 
they were held in great repute by the Manichees ; 
but in the works of Serapion which we now 
possess there is no allusion to this. There is, how- 
ever, an unpublished MS. of Serapion in the 
Hamburg Library, which is supposed to contain 
a more complete copy of his work. 

We now proceed to treat of the extant spurious 
Revelations. 

The Ascension and the Vision of Isaiah 
(’Ai/afia.TiKbi' KaV'Opao'is 'H crdiov), although fora 
long time lost to the world, was a work well 
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known to the ancients, as is indicated by the 
allusions of Justin Martyr, Origen, Tertullian, 
and Epiphanius. The first of these writers {Dial, 
c. Tryph. ed. Par. p. 349) refers to the account 
therein contained of the death of Isaiah, who tf was 
sawn asunder with a wooden saw a fact, he adds, 
‘ which was removed by the Jews from the sacred 
text/ Tertullian also ( De Paticntia ), among 
other examples from Scripture , refers to the same 
event; and in the next (the third) century Origen 
( Epist . ad African .), after stating that the Jews 
were accustomed to remove many things from 
the knowledge of the people, which they neverthe- 
less pieserved in apocryphal or secret writings, 
adduces as an example the death of Isaiah, 6 who 
was sawn asunder , as stated in a certain apocry- 
phal writing, which the Jews perhaps corrupted 
in order to throw discredit on the whole/ In his 
Comm, in Matt . he refers to the same events, ob- 
serving, that if this apocryphal work is not of 
sufficient authority to establish the account of the 
prophets martyrdom, it should be believed upon 
the testimony borne to that work by the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews (Heb. xi. 37); in 
the same manner as the account of the death of 
Zechariah should be credited upon the testimony 
borne by our Saviour to a writing not found in the 
common and published books {koivois Ka\ bedyyjLev- 
pLevois fiifihlois), but probably in an apocryphal 
work. Origen cites a passage from the apocryphal 
account of the martyrdom of Isaiah , in one of his 
Homilies (ed. De la Rue, vol. iii. p. 108). The 
Apostolical Constitutions also refer to the apocry- 
phal books of Moses, Enoch, Adam, and Isaiah , 
as writings of some antiquity. 

The first writer, however, who mentions the 
Ascension of Isaiah byname is Epiphanius, in 
the fourth century, who observes ( llcercs . xl.) 
that the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah was ad- 
duced by the Archonites in support of their opi- 
nions respecting the seven heavens and their 
archons or ruling angels, as well as by the 
Egyptian Hieracas and his followers in con- 
firmation of their heretical opinions respecting the 
Holy Spirit, at the same time citing the passage 
from (lie y Avo.fia.TiK&v to which they refer {Ascens, 
of Isaiah, ix. 27, 32-30 ; xi. 32, 33). Jerome 
also {in Esai, lxiv. 4) expressly names the work, 
asserting it to he an apocryphal production, ori- 
ginating in a passage in the New Testament 
(l Cor. ii. 9). St. Ambrose {Opp. i. p. 1121) cites 
a passage contained in it, but only as a tradi- 
tionary report, ‘ plerique fern lit 1 {Ascens. Is, v. 
4-8) ; and the author of the Imperfect Work on 
Matt,, a work of the fifth century, erroneously 
attributed to St. Chrysostom (Chrysost. Opp, 
lion l. 1.), evidently cites a passage from the same 
work {Ascens, i. 1, &c.). After this period all 
tract* of the book is lost until the eleventh cen- 
tury, when Knthyinins Zigabcnus informs us that 
the Messalian heretics made use of that ‘ abo- 
minable psendepigraphal work, the Vision of 
Isaiah / It was also used (most probably in a 
Latin version) by the Cathari in tin* Wort 
(1\ Moncta, Adv. Cntharos, ed. Rich. p. 218). 
The Vision vf Isaiah is also named in a cata- 
logue of canonical and apocryphal hooks in a 
Haris MS. (No. 17S9), alter tin* (lawst. vt Ilcsp. 
of Anastasias (Cotelei ins, l\ V. Apost. \. p. 197, 
319). Sixtus of Sienna (7 iibl. Sanct. 1566) 
states that the Vision of Isniah, as distinct from 
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the Anavasis (as he calls it), had been printed at 
Venice. Referring to this last publication, the 
late Archbishop Laurence observes that he had 
hoped to find in some bibliographical work a 
further notice of it, but that he had searched in 
vain ; concluding at the same time that it must 
have been a publication extracted from the 
Ascension of Isaiah, or a Latin translation of 
the Vision , as the title of it given by Sixtus was, 
4 Visio admirabilis Esaiae prophetae in raptu 
mantis, quae divinae Trinitatis arcana, et lapsi 
generis liumani redemptionem continet/ Dr. 
Laurence observes also that the mode of Isaiah’s 
death is further in accordance with a Jewish tra- 
dition recorded in the Talmud (Tract Jehammoth , 
iv.) ; and*he supposes that Mohammed may have 
founded his own journey through seven different 
heavens on this same apocryphal work. He shows 
at the same time, by an extract from the Raboth , 
that the same idea of the precise number of seven 
heavens accorded with the Jewish creed. 

There appeared now to be little hopes of re- 
covering the lost Ascension of Isaiah , when Dr. 
Laurence (then Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Oxford) had the good fortune 
to purchase from a bookseller in Drury Lane an 
Ethiopic MS. containing the identical book, to- 
gether with the canonical book of Isaiah and the 
fourth (called in the Ethiopic the first ) book of 
Esdras. It is entitled the Ascension of the Pro- 
phet Isaiah, the first five chapters containing the 
martyrdom, and the six last (for it is divided in 
the MS. into chapters and verses) the Ascension 
or Vision of Isaiah. At the end of the canonical 
hook are the words, ‘ Here ends the Prophet 
Isaiah after which follows c The Ascension,’ 8cc., 
concluding with the words, 4 Here ends Isaiah 
the Prophet, with his Ascension/ Then follows 
a postscript, from which it appears that it was 
transcribed for a priest named Aaron, at the cost 
of a piece of fine cloth, twelve measures long 
and four broad. The Ascension of Isaiah was 
published by Dr. Laurence at Oxford in 1819, 
with a new Latin and an English version. This 
discovery was first applied to the illustration of 
Scripture by Dr. Gescnius {Comm, on Isaiali). 
Some time afterwards the indefatigable Dr. An- 
gelo Mai {Nova Collect. Script. Vet. e Vat. Codd. 
Rom. 1828) published two Latin fragments as 
an appendix to his Sermon. Arian. Fragment. 
Antiquiss., which he conjectured to be portions 
of some ancient apocryphal writings. Niebuhr, 
however, perceived them to he fragments of the 
Ascension and Vision of Isaiali; and Dr. Nit/.sch 
{Nachivcisung zivcycr Jlrnchstiicke , <S;c., in the 
Theolog. Stud, nnd Kritik, 1830) was enabled to 
compare them with tin* two corresponding jHir- 
tions (ii. 14-iii. 12; vii. 1-19) of the Ethiopic 
version. Finally, in consequence of the more 
complete notice* of the Venetian edition of the 
Latin version given by Panzer {Annul. Typog. 
viii. p. 473), Dr. (iieselcr had a strict search made 
for it, which was eventually crowned with suc- 
cess, a copy being discovered in the Library at 
Munich. This work, the date of whose impression 
was 1522, contained also the (.Sospel of AVco- 
demtis , and the latter of Lent ulus to the Roman 
Senate. The Latin \ er.sion contains the Vision 
only, corresponding to tin* last seven chapters of 
the Ethiopic version. 

The subject of the first part i.s the inartyidom 
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of Isaiah, who is here said to have been sawn 
asunder in consequence of the visions which he 
related to Hezekiah, in the twenty-sixth year of 
the reign of that monarch, and which are recorded 
in the first four chapters. These relate princi- 
pally to the coming of f Jesus Christ the Lord ’ 
from the seventh heaven ; his being changed into 
the form of a man ; the preaching of his twelve 
apostles ; his final rejection and suspension on a 
tree, in company with the workers of iniquity, 
on the day before the Sabbath ; the spread of the 
Christian doctrine ; the last judgment ; and his 
return to the seventh heaven. Before this, how- 
ever, the arch-fiend Berial is to descend on earth, 
in the form of an impious monarch, the murderer 
of his mother , where, after his image is worshipped 
in every city for three years, seven months, and 
twenty-seven days, he and his powers are to be 
dragged into Gehenna. 

The second portion of the work gives a prolix 
account of the prophet’s ascent through seven 
heavens, each more resplendent and more glorious 
than the other. It contains distinct prophetical 
allusions to the miraculous birth of Christ of the 
Virgin Mary at Bethlehem ; his crucifixion, re- 
surrection, and ascension ; and the worship of ‘ the 
Father, his beloved Christ, and the Holy Spirit.’ 
The mode of the prophet’s own death is also an- 
nounced to him. The whole work, observes its 
learned translator, is c singularly characterized by 
simplicity of narration, by occasional sublimity 
of description, and by richness as well as vigour 
of imagination.’ Dr. Laurence conceives that 
the writer had no design of imposing upon the 
world a spurious production of his own as that 
of the prophet’s, but rather of composing a work, 
avowedly fictitious, but accommodated to the 
character, and consistent with the prophecies, of 
him to whom it is ascribed. 

As to the age of this work , Dr. Laurence sup- 
poses, from the obvious reference to Nero, and the 
period of three years, seven months, and twenty- 
seven days, and again of three hundred and 
thirty-two days, after which Berial was to be 
dragged to Gehenna, that the work was written 
after the death of Nero (which took place on the 
9th June, a.d. 68), but before the close of the 
year 69. Liicke, however ( Einleitung in die 
Offenbarung Johan .), looks upon these numbers 
as purely arbitrary and apocalyptical, and main- 
tains that the dogmatical character of the work, 
the allusion to the corruptions of the church, the 
absence of all reference to the destruction of Je- 
rusalem, and the Chiliastic view, all point to a 
later period. All that can be considered as cer- 
tain respecting its date is, that the first portion 
was extant before the time of Origen, and the 
whole before Epiphanius. It has been doubted 
whether the work does not consist of two inde- 
pendent productions, which were afterwards united 
into one, as in the Ethiopic version; but this is 
a question impossible to decide in the absence 
of the original. The Latin fragments discovered 
by Mai correspond literally with the Ethiopic, 
while they not only differ from the Venetian edi- 
tion in single phrases, but the latter contains 
passages so striking as to induce the supposition 
that it is derived from a later recension of the 
original text. 

The author was evidently a Jeivish Christian, 
as appears from the use made of the Talmudical 
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legend already referred to, as well as by his re- 
presenting the false accuser of Isaiah as a Sama- 
ritan. The work also abounds in Gnostic, Va- 
lentinian, and Ophitic notions, such as the ac- 
count of the seven heavens, and the presiding 
angels of the first five, the gradual transmutation 
of Christ until his envelopment in the human 
form, and finally the docetic conception of his 
history on earth. All this has induced Liicke 
(lit suprcC) to consider the whole to be a Gnostic 
production of the second or third century, of 
which, however, the martyrdom was first written. 
Dr. Laurence finds so strong a resemblance be- 
tween the account of the seven heavens here, and 
in the Testament of Levi {Twelve Patriarchs ), 
that he suspects the latter to fi betray a little 
plagiarism.’ If this learned divine were right in 
his conjecture respecting the early age of this pro- 
duction, it would doubtless afford an additional 
testimony (if such were wanting) to the antiquity 
of the belief in the miraculous conception and 
the proper deity of Jesus, who is here called the 
Beloved, the Lord, the Lord God, and the Lord 
Christ. In respect, however, to another passage, 
in which the Son and Holy Spirit are represented 
as worshipping God, the learned prelate truly 
observes that this takes place only in the character 
of angels, which they had assumed. 

Dr. Liicke observes that the drapery only of 
the apocalyptic element of this work is Jewish, 
the internal character being altogether Christian. 
But in both form and substance there is an evi- 
dent imitation, if not of the Apocalypse of St. 
John, at least of the book of Daniel and of the 
Sibylline oracles. The use of the canonical Apo- 
calypse Liicke ( l. c . § 16) considers to be un- 
deniable in viii. 45 (comp. Rev. xxii. 8, 9 ; vii. 
21-23 ; Rev. xix. 10). 

Of the ancient Greek poems called the Sibyl- 
line Oracles (written in hexameter verse), there 
was formerly a considerable number in use, of 
which but few have descended to our times. 
Servius, in the fifth century, mentions a hundred 
books {sermones, A 6yoi) ; and Suidas, who lived 
most probably in the eleventh, speaks of twenty- 
four books of the Chaldaean sibyls alone. But 
eight only were known to the moderns, until 
the recent discoveries of Angelo Mai, who has 
recovered and published an eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth book from palimpsests 
in the Ambrosian and Vatican libraries ( Script . 
Vet Nov. Collect . vol. iii. p. 3). The first eight 
books have been shown to be the compositions ot 
various writers from the commencement of the 
second century b.c. to a.d. 500. Of these, the 
earliest in point of date is supposed to be the 
third book , containing a series of connected pre- 
dictions written by an Alexandrian Jew in the 
time of the Maccabees, but containing heathen 
poems of a still earlier period. The subject is 
continued by another Alexandrian Jew, who 
lived about forty years before the Christian era. 
Notwithstanding the later Christian interpolations 
by which this document has been disfigured, it 
forms a valuable collection of Sibylline oracles 
respecting the Messiah, anterior to the Christian 
era. It concludes with another addition, written 
partly in the third century and partly at a still 
later period. But before this period, the fourth 
and fifth books come in, the former of which was 
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written by a Christian about a.d. 80; the latter 
consists of several predictions from various 
authors, principally Egyptians, one of whom was 
an Alexandrian Jew, who wrote in the middle of 
the second century ; another portion is by a Jew 
in Asia Minor, about a.d. 20 ; and certain parts 
by another Jewish author, about a.d. 70. But 
the whole book in its present form proceeds most 
probably from the Jewish Christians residing at 
Memphis in the commencement of Adrian’s reign, 
who collected the greater portion of the oracles of 
the first part, and united them to the third and 
fourth books. At least the whole three books 
were formed into one collection in the middle of 
the second century, and ascribed to one and the 
same sibyl. But at the close of the next century 
these books were completely separated, and were, 
together with the subsequent books then written 
(sixth, seventh, and eighth), each attributed to a 
distinct prophetess. Of these, the earliest in point 
of date is the eighth book, part of which was 
composed about a,d. 170-180, and the entire 
finished at the end of the third century, — when it 
was united with the others, as we learn from Lac- 
tantius. The seventh booh , separate from its later 
interpolations, was composed by a Judaizing 
Christian in the third century. The sixth book 
appears to have been written at the close of this 
century by a Christian, for he speaks of Christ as 
the second Adam. That part called the Acrostics 
was constructed in the fourth century from earlier 
Sibylline verses. Some portions of the eighth book 
were probably written at this period, and intro- 
duced at a still later among the Sibylline oracles. 
The latest of all are the first and second books , 
written by one and the same author, who lived in 
the West in the middle of the fifth century. 

Of this motley group, the chief portions only 
are of an Apocalyptic character, others being 
purely epic, or in the form of hymns. The sibyl, 
as the oracle of God, predicts the destruction of 
paganism in its wars on both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. To this is annexed the Apocalyptic 
consolation and encouragement to the sufferer and 
oppressed among God’s people. The poetic in- 
terest, which is a characteristic of Apocalyptic 
composition, both Jewish and Christian, is not 
lost sight of. 

There have been three distinct periods traced 
in respect to the Sibylline Revelations. The first 
is the Jewish, commencing at the Maccabaian 
period. This, observes Liicke,* belongs to the cycle 
of Daniel’s Apocalypse.’ The second period is 
the Jewish Christian, having a special relation to 
the Antichristian character of the persecuting 
Nero, with an admixture of Chiliastic elements. 
The third period is free from Chiliasm, and be- 
longs to the Christian character of the third cen- 
tury, embracing a species of universal history in 
the Sibylline form, concluding with the end of all 
things at the final judgment. 

It. is impossible to deny the resemblance be- 
tween the Apocalypse of John and the Sibylline 
poems of the second period. i Besides the Chili- 
astic elements and the reference to the return of 
Nero, it is common to both that the destruction 
of Rome forms the grand crisis of their predic- 
tions, and that, letters and cyphers are symbol- 
ically employed. But, on the other hand, what 
a ditlerence ! The Sibylline oracles are cha- 
racterized by a dry, monotonous series of mere 
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predictions, threatenings, and promises ; while the 
Apocalypse of John presents us with an all but 
dramatic development of the kingdom of God in 
a living picture. The most important portion for 
comparison with the Apocalypse is the contem- 
porary first oracle of the fourth book. The later 
pieces of this kind may have stood in conscious 
relation with the Apocalypse, but this is incapable 
of proof ’ (Liicke, ut supra). 

The books discovered by Angelo Mai are much 
of the same character with the former, but have 
less of the religious element. The eleventh book 
contains a statement of Jewish, Greek, Macedo- 
nian, and Egyptian history from the Deluge to 
Julius Caesar. There are some single passages 
which resemble the third book, but the author was 
a different person, and was probably a Jew, who 
lived a short time before the Christian era. 

The twelfth book resembles the fifth in its com- 
mencement, and contains the same series of Roman 
emperors from Augustus, under whose reign the 
appearance of Christ is prominently brought for- 
ward. This series, which in the third book 
ended with Hadrian, here proceeds as far as Alex- 
ander Severus, passing over Sulpicius Severus. 
Its Christian origin is beyond question, and it 
may have been written after the death of Severus, 
a.d'. 222. 

The thirteenth book narrates, in the Sibylline 
form, the wars of the Romans in the East to the 
middle of the third century, probably com- 
mencing where the former had ended. It is ob- 
servable that the author alludes to the mathe- 
matical fame of Bostra. 

The most prominent feature of the fourteenth 
book is the destruction and rebuilding of the city 
of Rome, which is provisioned for a whole year 
in expectation of a long period of adversity ; the 
last prince of the Latin race appears and departs, 
after whom comes a royal race of long duration. 
The whole narration points to the period of the 
migration and downfall of the Western empire. 
The author doubtless was a Christian of the fifth 
century. 

T1 »e book called the Testaments ok the 
twelve Patriarchs is an ancient Apocryphal 
work (founded most probably oil Gen. xlix, 1, sip), 
in which the twelve sons of Jacob are represented 
as delivering their dying predictions and precepts 
to their posterity. If we are to credit the authority 
of a manuscript in the Bodleian library, this work 
was originally written in Hebrew, and translated 
into Greek by St. Chrysostom. But Dr. Gmhe, 
who first adduced this testimony, considers it very 
doubtful. The author of the Latin version (from 
the Greek) was Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln in the thirteenth century, with the assist- 
ance of a Greek named Nicholas, Abbot of St. 
Albans. The bishop’s attention was first directed 
to it by Archdeacon John de Basingstoke, who 
had seen the work during his studies ut Athens. 
This version, which was first printed from very 
incorrect copies in 1 1^3, nnd afterwards in 1532 
and 1MI\ was reprinted in the Orthodoxogra- 
pha of Grvuams, and in the Bibliotheca I'atrum. 
A few specimens of the original were printed at 
various times by Cotelerius (A T ot. in Script . 
ApostoL), Gale (Annot. in Jamblich.), and 
W hart on (Auctarium) ; hut it was reserved for 
the learned Dr. Grab? to give the entire work in 
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the original Greek, in 1699, from a Cambridge 
manuscript on vellum (the identical MS. used 
by Robert of Lincoln for his translation), a copy 
of which was made for him by the learned Dr. 
John Mill, who collated it with a manuscript on 
paper in the Bodleian, written a.d. 1268, and 
annexed to it various readings from other manu- 
scripts. Dr. Grabe was the person who first divided 
the work into chapters or paragraphs, with num- 
bers prefixed. He added some valuable notes, 
which, with the originals, were republished by 
Fabricius in his Cod. Pseudep . V. T. 

This work contains many beautiful passages, 
and, while its form -is that of a pretended pro- 
phecy, bears indirect testimony to the facts and 
books of the New Testament, the nativity, cruci- 
fixion, resurrection, ascension, and unblemished 
character of Jesus, ascribing to him such titles as 
evidently show that his divinity was fully recog- 
nised. The author testifies also to the canonical 
authority of the Acts of the Apostles and St. 
Paul's Epistles, and seems especially to allude 
to the four Gospels. The age of this Apocryphal 
work is, therefore, of considerable importance in 
sacred criticism. 

Mr. William Whiston, who has given an 
English translation of this work in his Authentic 
Records , considers it to be a genuine production, 
and one of the concealed (as he interprets the 
word Apocryphal) books of the Old Testament, 
maintaining that if this, and the book of Enoch, 
were not written after the destruction of Jerusalem 
(which he holds to be a wild notion), they are of 
necessity genuine and divine. Cave (Hist. Liter.) 
was at first disposed to place the work in the year 
a.d. 192, but he subsequently regarded it as more 
probably written near the commencement of the 
second century. That the work was extant in 
the time of Origen appears from his observation, 
c We find the like sentiment in another little 
book, called the Testament of the twelve Patri- 
archs , although it is not in the canon,’ viz., that 
by sinners are to be understood the angels of 
Satan (Homil. in Jos. comp, with Testament. 
Reuben ., sect. 3). Jerome also observes that 
there had been forged revelations of all the patri- 
archs and prophets. Tertullian has also been 
supposed to refer to it. It is cited by Procopius 
of Gaza, about a.d. 520 ; and in the Stichometry 
of Nicephorus (about a.d. 800) it is said to con- 
tain in the Greek 5100, and in the Latin 4800, 
stichs or verses [Verse]. Dr. Dodwell, from 
its Hellenistic character, ascribes it to the first 
century. The recent investigations of Dr. Nitzsch 
(De Testamentis duodecim Patriarcharum , Wit- 
tenb. 1810), however, seem to leave no doubt of 
its having been the work of a Jewish Christian, 
about the beginning of the second century. The 
design of the writer was evidently to convert the 
twelve tribes to the Christian faith. For this 
object are introduced the Apocalyptic elements. 
The time of Christ's appearance is predicted. 
The Messiah is represented as both priest and 
king, and with this view characterized as equally 
sprung from the tribes of Judah and Levi. He 
is to appear, after many calamities, as the com- 
mon Saviour of Jews and Gentiles. It also con- 
tains revelations purely Christian, as the ever- 
lasting reign of Christ, the general resurrection, 
and the last judgment. The Apocalypse of John 
is referred to, if not expressly cited; and the 
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Apocalyptical portions have evidently this for 
their groundwork, together with the book of 
Daniel, and that of Enoch, which is expressly 
cited as a work of authority (Levi, 2 ; Naph- 
thali, 5), and is consequently an earlier produc- 
tion. There was an altered and interpolated 
English translation of this book, published (as a 
genuine work of the twelve patriarchs) in Bristol 
by Richard Day, in 1813. 

The Fourth Book of Ezra (the first accord- 
ing to the Ethiopic and Arabic) [Esdras] is, from 
its Apocalyptic character, styled by Nicephorus 
(Can. 3. 4) the Apocalypse of Ezra ( 3 A7roKa\vif/is 
*'E(r8 pa). Its original language (according to 
Liicke) was Greek, although it is at present extant 
only in a Latin, Ethiopic, and Arabic transla- 
tion, of which the Latin is the most ancient. The 
main body of the work, viz., chaps, iii.-xiv., con- 
tains a connected revelation, which is partly an 
open imitation of Daniel, and partly resembles 
the New Testament Apocalypse. It contains a 
mixture of Jewish and Christian elements. This 
work, as has been formerly observed, was known 
to Clemens Alexandrinus in the second century ; 
and from the indication in the Introduction 
(ch. iii. 1), 6 In the" thirtieth year of the de- 
struction of the city I was in Babylon,’ Liicke 
conjectures that the author may have written in 
the thirtieth year after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, or a.d. 100; and this date is further confirmed 
by the vision of the eagle (ch. xi. ; xii.), which 
indicates the time of Trajan. He conceives the 
author to have been evidently a Jew, who lived 
out of Palestine, probably in Egypt, but that the 
variation in the several ancient versions of the 
work prove it to have been interpolated by a 
Christian hand. 

The first two and last two chapters (found only 
in the Latin, in most MSS. of which they form 
distinct books, the first two chapters being gene- 
rally named 2nd and 3rd, and the two last 5th 
and sometimes 6th Esdras ; see Laurence’s 1 Ezra , 
pp. 283-287) are the work of a Christian, and are 
unconnected with the main body of the book. In 
the two first the author has imitated the canonical 
Apocalypse, and prefixed this portion as a kind 
of preface to the work ; but there is no internal 
character which can enable us to form any nearer 
conjecture as to their date. The author of the 
last two chapters (xv., xvi.) seems to have lived 
in the third or fourth century, during the Decian 
or Diocletian persecutions (chap. xv. 10). Rome, 
the Apocalyptic Babylon of the author, ap- 
proaches her downfall (xv. 43, sq.). Several 
passages of the New Testament are evidently 
alluded to (comp. 4 Ezra xvi. 29, sq. with Matt, 
xxiv. 40, 41 ; xvi. 42 — 45, with 1 Cor. vii. 29, 
30; xv. 8, 9, with Rev. vi. 10). The whole 
chapter seems, indeed, to be an imitation of 
Matt. xxiv. (comp, also 4 Ezra i. 30 with Matt, 
xxiii. 37; ii. 11 with Luke xvi. 9; and ii. 12 
with Rev. xxii. 2 : also ii. 42 with Rev. xiv. 1-3 ; 
and ii. 18 with Rev. xxii. 1, 2). 

The ancient romantic fiction, entitled the Shep- 
herd of Hermas, is not without its Apoca- 
lyptic elements. These, however, are confined to 
book i. 3, 4 ; but they are destitute of signification 
or originality [Hermas]. 
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The Book of Enoch is one of the most carious 
of the spurious revelations, resembling in its out- 
ward form both the book of Daniel and the Apo- 
calypse; but it is uncertain whether this latter 
work or the book of Enoch was first written 
[Enoch]. Professor Moses Stuart ( Biblioth . 
Sacra , No. 2, p. 363, 1813) is of opinion that the 
Book of Enoch, the Ascension of Isaiah, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, many of the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, the fourth Book of Ezra, and the 
Pastor of Hermas, were composed ‘ nearly at the 
same time with the Apocalypse of St. John/ 

There was an Apocryphal Revelation of 
St. John extant in the time of Theodosius the 
Grammarian, the only one of the ancients who 
mentions it, and who calls it a pseud epigraphal 
book. It was not known what had become of it, 
until the identical work was recently published 
from a Vatican, as well as a Vienna manuscript, 
by Birch, in his Auctarium , under the title of 
‘ The Apocalypse of the Holy Apostle and Evan- 
gelist John the Divine/ From the silence of the 
ancients respecting this work, it could scarcely 
have been written before the third or fourth cen- 
tury. Liicke has pointed out other internal marks 
of a later age, as, for instance, the mention of in- 
cense, which he observes first came into use in 
the Christian church after the fourth century (al- 
though here the author of the spurious book may 
have taken his idea from Rev. v. 8; viii. 3) ; also 
of images and rich crosses , which were not in use 
before the c fourth and fifth centuries/ The name 
patriarch , applied here to a dignitary in the 
church, belongs to the same age. The time in which 
Theodosius himself lived is not certainly known, 
but he cannot be placed earlier than the fifth cen- 
tury, which Liicke conceives to be the most pro- 
bable age of the work itself. Regarding the 
object and occasion of the work (which is a rather 
servile imitation of the genuine Apocalypse), in 
consequence of the absence of dates and of in- 
ternal characteristics, there are no certain indica- 
tions. Birch’s text, as well as his manuscripts, 
abound in errors; but Thilo lias collated two 
Paris manuscripts for his intended edition (see 
his Acta 'J'homce, Prolog. p. lxxxiii.). Assemann 
( Biblioth. Orient, tom. iii. pt. i. p, *2S2) states 
that there is an Arabic version among the Vatican 
MSS. — W. W. 

REZEPII (*l>n ; Sept. f Pa(/;e0), a city which 
occurs among those subdued by the Assyrians (2 
Kings xix. 12; Isa. xxxvii. 12). It is supposed 
to be the same that Ptolemy mentions under the 
name of *P as a city of Palmyrene (Gcog, 
v. If)); and this again is possibly the same with 
the Rasapha which Abulfeda places at nearly a 
day's journey west of the Euphrates. 

RKZIN (r>H ; Sept. Paaaawr), the hist king 
of Bamascene-Syria, slain by Tiglatli-pileser 
(2 Kings xv. 37; xvi. r>-10 ; Isa. vii. 1 ; viii. 
1-7) [Damascus]. 

RKZON (ppi prince ; Sept. *Pa£c£j/). an offi- 
cer of lladadezor, king of Zubali, who established 
the independence of Damascus, and made it the 
seat, of the kingdom of Damasceue-Syi ia, so often 
mentioned in the history of the Hebrew kingdoms 
(1 Kings xi. 23, 2d) [Damascus]. 

Rll KG1UM ('Pt) 7 iof), a eitv on the coast of 
Italy, near its south-western extremity, opposite 
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Messina in Sicily (Acts xxviii. 13). It is now 
called Reggio, and is the capital of Calabria. 

RHODA ( f P 6drj, i. e. Rose'), a servant maid 
mentioned in xlcts xii. 13. 

RHODES ( f P35os), an island in the Mediterra- 
nean, near the coast of Asia Minor, celebrated from 
the remotest antiquity as the seat of commerce, na- 
vigation, literature, and the arts, but now reduced to 
a state of abject poverty by the devastations of war 
and the tyranny and rapacity of its Turkish rulers. 
It is of a triangular form, about forty-four leagues 
in circumference, twenty leagues long from north 
to south, and about six broad. In the centre is 
a lofty mountain named Artemira, which com- 
mands a view of the whole island ; of the 
elevated coast of Carmania on the north ; the 
Archipelago, studded with numerous islands, on 
the north-west; Mount Ida, veiled in clouds, on 
the south-west ; and the wide expanse of waters 
that wash the shores of Africa on the south and 
south-east. It was famed in ancient times, and is 
still celebrated for its delightful climate, and the 
fertility of its soil. The gardens are filled with 
delicious fruit, every gale is scented with the most 
powerful fragrance wafted from the groves of 
orange and citron -trees, and the numberless aro- 
matic herbs exhale such a profusion of the richest 
odours that the whole atmosphere seems impreg- 
nated with spicy perfume. It is well watered by 
the river Candura, and numerous smaller streams 
and rivulets that spring from the shady sides of 
Mount Artemira. It contains two cities — Rhodes, 
the capital, inhabited chiefly by Turks, and a small 
number of Jews; and the ancient Lindus, now 
reduced to a hamlet, peopled by Greeks, who are 
almost all engaged in commerce. Besides these 
there are five villages occupied by Turks and a 
small number of Jews; and five towns and forty- 
one villages, inhabited by Greeks. The whole 
population was estimated by Savery at 36,500 ; 
hut Turner, a later traveller, estimates them only 
at 20,000, of whom 11,000 were Greeks, and 6000 
Turks, with a small mixture of Jews residing 
chiefly in the capital. 

The city of Rhodes is famous for its huge brazen 
statue of Apollo, called Colossus, which stood at 
the mouth of the harbour, and was so high that 
ships passed in full sail between its legs. It was 
the work of Chares of Lindus, the disciple of 
Lysippus; its height was 126 feel, and twelve years 
were occupied in its construction. It was thrown 
down by an earthquake, in the reign of Ptolemy 
III., Euergetes, king of Egypt, lifter having stood 
56 years. The brass of which it was com- 
posed was a load for POO camels. Its extremities 
were sustained by sixty pillars of marble* and a 
winding staircase led up to the top, from whence 
a view might he obtained of Svria, and the ships 
proceeding to Egypt, in a large looking-glass sus- 
pended to the neck of the statue. There is not a 
single vestige of this celebrated work of art now 
remaining. 

St. Paul appears to have \ isiled Rhodes while 
on his journey to Jerusalem* a. ». 5$ (Acts xxi. 1). 

Tin 1 Sept, translators place tlicM thud huis among 
the children of Javan (Gen. x. I ), and in this they 
are followed by Kus« bins Jerome, and Isidore ; but 
Boeharl maintains that the Hhodians are too mo- 
dem to have been planted there by any immediate 
sou of Javan, and considers that Moses lather in- 
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tended the Gauls on the Mediterranean towards 
the mouth of the Rhone, near Marseilles, where 
there was a^district called Rhodanusia, and a city 
of the same name. They also render Ezek. 
xxvii. 15, 4 children of the Rhodians,’ instead of, 
as in the Hebrew, ‘ children of Dedan.’ Cal met 
considers it probable that here they read 4 children 
of Redan or Rodan,’ but that in Gen. x. 4, they 
read ‘ Dedan,’ as in the Hebrew. 

The antiquities of Rhodes reach no farther back 
than the residence of the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The remains of their fine old fortress, 
of great size and strength, are still to be seen ; 
the cells of the knights are entire, but the sanc- 
tuary has been converted by the Turks into a 
magazine for military stores. 

In modern times Rhodes has been chiefly cele- 
brated as one of the last retreats of this military 
order, under whom it obtained great celebrity by 
its heroic resistance to the Turks ; but in the 
time of Solyman the Great a capitulation was 
agreed upon, and the island was finally surren- 
dered to the Turks, under whom it has since con- 
tinued. 

It is now governed by a Turkish Pacha, who 
exercises despotic sway, seizes upon the property 
of the people at his pleasure, and from whose vigi- 
lant rapacity scarcely anything can be concealed. 
Under this iron rule the inhabitants are ground to 
poverty, and the island is becoming rapidly depo- 
pulated (Coronelli, Isolandi Rodi Geografica ; 
Clarke’s Travels; Turner’s Journal; Schubert’s 
Reise ins Morge?il.). — G. M. B. 

RIBLAH Sept. c Pa/3Aaaju), a town 

on the northern border of Palestine, in the dis- 
trict of Hamath, through which the Babylonians, 
both in their irruptions and departures, were ac- 
customed to pass (Num. xxxiv. 11 ; 2 Kings 
xxiii. 33; xxv. 26; Jer. xxxix. 5; lii. 10). 
This place is no where mentioned but in the 
Bible. The Jewish commentators, exchanging 
the “1 for T, supposed it to denote Daphne or An- 
tioch (Jerome, Onomast . s. v. 4 Riblatha ;’ and 
on Ezek. xlvii.). This city, however, was too far 
from Hamath to the north boundary of Palestine. 
It is perhaps represented by the site called Ribleh, 
which Buckingham found thirty or forty miles 
south of Hamath on the Orontes ( Arab Tribes , 
p. 481). 

RIDDLE (HTH), literally, ‘ something intri- 
cate or complicated ;’ ottviypa. Gesenius de- 
rives the Hebrew word from the Arabic 

‘ to bend off, or tie in knots and the immediate 
etymology usually assigned to the Greek word is 
ah/Lcr(Xofia q 4 to hint obscurely.’ The Hebrew 
word (Judg. xiv. 12-19) properly means ‘ a riddle 
or enigma; ’Sept. Tvp6$\T)pa\ Vulg. problema and 
propositio ; where Samson proposes to the thirty 
young Philistines who attended his nuptials, an 
enigma, derived from the circumstance of his 
having lately found a swarm of bees and honey in 
tiie skeleton of the lion, which he had killed some 
months before, when he had come to espouse his 
wife [Bee]. This riddle or enigma, though un- 
fair in regard to those who accepted the pledge to 
unravel it, because they were ignorant of the par- 
ticular fact by the knowledge of which alone it 
could be explained by them, nevertheless answers 
to the approved definition of an enigma, as con- 


sisting of an artful and abstruse proposition, put 
in obscure, ambiguous, and even contrary terms, 
in order to exercise the ingenuity of others in find- 
ing out its meaning. 

The pleasure of the propounder is derived from 
perplexing his hearers ; and theirs from overcom- 
ing the difficulty, which is usually renewed by 
their proposing another enigma. 

This kind of amusement seems to have been 
resorted to, especially at entertainments, in all 
ages among different nations ; and has even been 
treated as an art, and reduced to rules. The chief 
writers on this curious subject are, Nic. Reusner 
( JEnigmatograph .) and F. Menes trier. 

The principal rules laid down for the construc- 
tion of an enigma are the following : that it must 
be obscure, and the more obscure the better, pro- 
vided that the description of the thing, however 
covered and abstract, and in whatever remote or 
uncommon terms, be really correct; and it is 
essential that the thing thus described be well 
known. Sometimes, and especially in a witty 
enigma, the amusement consists in describing a 
thing by a set of truisms, which tell their own 
meaning, but which confound the hearer, through 
his expectation of some deep and difficult mean- 
ing. The greater enigma is to be rendered 
more intricate and knotty by a multitude of 
words ; the lesser may consist of only one or two 
remote words or allusions. 

The speech of Lamech to his wives Adah and 
Zillah (Gen. xiv. 23, 24) is, possibly, an enig- 
matic mode of communicating some painful in- 
telligence. It is recorded (1 Kings x. 1) that the 
queen of Sheba came to prove Solomon JVlTrQ ; 
Sept, iv alviy/ji.a<ri ; Vulg. in cenigmatibas. Jose- 
phus relates that Hiram, king of Tyre, tried the 
skill of Solomon in the same way ; and quotes 
Dius to attest that Solomon sent riddles to Hiram, 
and that the Tyrian king forfeited much money 
to Solomon from his inability to answer them, but 
redeemed it, upon a man of Tyre named Abdemon 
being found able to solve them (. Antiq . viii. 5. 3). 
The description of the Messiah under the name of 
the Branch, *"1^3, when considered in regard to the 
occasion and context, may be considered as a spe- 
cimen of the lesser enigma (see Lowth upon the 
passage). 6 The number of the beast ’ (Rev. xiii. 
18), may be also considered as an enigma. The 
other instances in which the Hebrew word is used 
all exhibit more or less of the enigmatic character. 
They are as follows, with the Sept, and Vulg. 
readings: — Num. xii. 8, where it means ‘an 
oracle or vision,’ bi alviyparow, non per cenigmata 
et Jiguras (Moses) dominum videt ; Ps. xlix. 5, 
‘a song,’ 'KpifiXnpa, propositio ; lxxviii. 2, ‘dark 
sayings,’ TTpofiAnpaTa, propositions ; Prov. i. 6, 
‘ intricate proverbs,’ alvlyparay cenigmata ; Ezra 
xv ii. 2, ‘ a parable,’ bn) ynpa, Aq. ; cttviypa, cenigma; 
Dan. viii. 23, ‘artifices;’ irpofi Angara, proposi- 
tiones , cenigmata; Hab. ii. 6, ‘a song,’ icp6^Ar\ga, 
loquela cenigmatum . In the Apocrypha we find 
(Wisd. xlvii. 15) TvapafioAcus alviygaroov, cenig- 
mata ; in the New Testament (1 Cor. xiii. 12), 
iv oXviypcLTi , in cenigmate , which Bretschneider 
points out as a quotation of Num. xii. 8, and 
where alviypan is opposed to re> slbos, ‘the clear 
reality.’ The word enigma, taken in the exten- 
sive meaning of its root, alvos , certainly applies to 
an immense portion of the sacred writings, viz. as 
a narrative or tale, having an application to present 
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circumstances; Oclyss. xiv. 508, a fable, bearing 
moral instruction; Hes. Oper . 202, which nearly 
approaches to the nature of a parable [Parable] ; 
a pointed sentence, saying, or proverb (Theocritus, 
xiv. 13) [Proverb; Prophecy]. According 
to Lennep, the word oXviyya, taken substantively, 
means 4 anything obscure.’ As specimens of the 
enigmatical style in the Old Testament, JViner 
points out Prov. xxx. 12-19; Isa. xxi. 12. In 
the New we may adduce our Lord’s discourse 
with Nicodemus (John iii. 3), and with the Jews 
(vi.51,&c.), where the enigmatical style‘is adopted 
for the purpose of engaging attention, in an unri- 
valled manner (Winer, Bibl. Archdol. ; Stuck, 
Antiq. Conviv. iii. 17). — J. F. D. 

RIMMON (pEH) is mentioned in numerous 
places in the Old Testament, and' is universally 
acknowledged to denote the Pomegranate-tree and 
fruit, being described in the works of the Arabs 
by the name rooman . The pomegranate is a 
native of Asia ; and we may trace it from Syria, 
through Persia, even to the mountains of Northern 
India. It is common in Northern Africa, and 
was early cultivated in Egypt: hence the Israel- 
ites in the desert complain (Num. xx. 5), £ It is 
no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of pome - 
granates / Being common in Syria and Persia, 
it must have early attracted the attention of 
Eastern nations. In the present day it is highly 
valued, and travellers describe the pomegranate as 
being delicious throughout Persia. The late Sir 
A. Bumes states that the famous pomegranates 
without seeds are grown in gardens under the 
snowy hills, near the river Cabul. The bright 
and dark -green foliage of the pomegranate, and 
its flowers conspicuous for the crimson colour 
both of the calyx and petals, must have made it 
an object of desire in gardens ; while its large 
reddish-coloured fruit, filled with numerous seeds, 
each surrounded with juicy pleasant-tasted pulp, 
would make it still more valuable as a fruit in 
warm countries. The pulpy grains of this fruit 
are sometimes eaten by themselves, sometimes 
sprinkled with sugar ; at other times the juice is 
pressed out and made into wine, or one of the 
esteemed sherbets of the East. This seems also to 
have been the custom in ancient times, for it is 
said in Canticles, viii. 2, 4 I would cause thee to 
drink of spiced wine of the juice of my pome- 
granate.’ The beauty of the fruit when burst- 
ing and displaying the delicate colours of the 
pulpy grains, seems to lie referred to in the follow- 
ing passage of the same hook (vi. 7), 4 As a piece 
of pomegranate are thy cheeks (temples) within 
thy locks;’ so also the beauty of the llower-beds 
when first opening made it an object of attraction 
(vi. 1 1), 4 I went into 1 1 le garden of nuts, See., to 
see whether the pomegranates budded;’ and again 
in vii. 12. Being valued as a fruit, and admired 
as a flower, it was to he expected that; it should 
he cultivated in gardens and orchards; and to 
this several passages refer, as Canticles iv. 13. In 
other places it is ('numerated with the more valued 
and cultivated trees of the country, such as the 
vino, the fig-tree*, the palm-tree, and the olive, as 
in Joel i. 12; Ilag. xi. 19. The pomegranate is 
not. likely to have been a native of Egypt; it 
must, however, have been cultivated there at a very 
early period, as the Israelites, when in the desert, 
lamented the loss of its fruit. That it was pro- 


duced in Palestine during the same early ages is 
evident, from the spies bringing some back when 
sent into Canaan to see what kind of a land it was; 
for we are told that they 4 came unto the brook of 
Eshcol, and cut down from thence a branch with 
one cluster of grapes, &c., and they brought of the 
pomegranates, and of the figs/ 

The pomegranate was well known to the Greeks, 
being the poa of Theophrastus, and of Dioscorides, 
(i. 151), It was employed as a medicine by 
Hippocrates, and is mentioned by Homer under 
the name side , supposed to be of Phoenician origin. 
Its English name is derived from the pomum 
granatum ( 4 grained apple’) of the Romans. Vari- 
ous parts of the plant were employed medicinally, 
as, for instance, the root, or rather its bark, the 
llowers which are called kvtlvos by Dioscorides, 
and the double llowers /3aA avanou ; also the rind 
of the pericarp, called malicorium by the Romans, 
and aiSioi/ by Dioscorides. Some of the pro- 
perties which these plants possess, make them 
useful both as drugs and as medicines. We 
have hence a combination of useful and orna- 
mental properties, which would make the pome- 
granate an object sure to command attention ; 
and these, in addition to the showy nature of the 
flowers, and the roundish form of the fruit, 
crowned by the protuberant remains of the calyx, 
would induce its selection as an ornament to be 
imitated in carved work. Hence we find fre- 
quent mention of it as an ornament on the robes 
of the priests (Exod. xxviii. 33 ; xxxix. 24) ; 
and also in the temple (1 Kings vii. 18, 20, 42 ; 
2 Kings xxv. 17; 2 Chron. iii. 16; iv. 13). It 
might, therefore, well be adduced by Moses among 
the desirable objects of the land of promise 
(Deut. viii. 8): 4 a land of wheat, and barley, 
and vines, and fig-tress, and pomegranates ; a land 
of oil-olive and honey/ — J. F. R. 

RIMMON, the name of several places in 
Palestine, probably distinguished by the pre- 
sence of pomegranate-trees. 

1. A city of the tribe of Simeon, in the south 
of Palestine (Josh. xv. 32; xix. 7; 1 Chron. iv. 
32 ; Zecli. xiv. 10). 

2. A town on a high conical chalky rock or 
peak, north-east of Gibeali and Miclnnash, near 
the desert (Judg. xx. 15, 17 ; xxi. 13). The 
Onomasticon places it fifteen miles north in Jeru- 
salem, which corresponds to the situation of this 
rock, which is still crowned by a village hearing 
the name of Rummon : see Robinson's Palestine, 
ii. 113. Some suppose this the Rimnion men- 
tioned in 1 Sain. xiv. 2. 

3. A city of Zelmlon (Josh. xix. 3; 1 Chron. 
vi. 62). 

4. A station of the Israelites after leaving 
Sinai (Num. xxxiii. 19). 

RIMMON, an idol worshipped by the Sy- 
rians (2 Kings v. 18). As this name is found 
nowhere hut in the Bible, and there only in the 
present text, nothing positive can lie affirmed con- 
cerning tin* power it Hymholi/.ed. if it he referred 
to the pomegranate, we may suppose that the fruit 
had beeome the symbol of some mysterious pow- 
ers in nature. But many commentators entitled 
to respee.t, as Le Clcre, Selden, \ itringa, and 
Rosemmiller, would rather seek the signification 
of tin* word in DO") ramarn^ 4 the exalted;* in 
which cast* we may take it to have been a name 
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of eminence applied to the sun, or rather to some 
idol under which the sun was represented. 

RIPHATH (nan ; Sept 'P «pdd ; in 1 Chron. 
Diphath, flS^T), a northern people descended 
from Gomer (Gen. x. 3). See Nations, Dis- 
persion of. 

RIVER. All the rivers mentioned in Scrip- 
ture are in this work described under their respec- 
tive names, except such as are included in the 
article Palestine. The Nile is described un- 
der Egypt ; and Gihon and Pison are consi- 
dered under Paradise, 

It may be desirable to discriminate the words 
which are applied to different kinds of rivers in 
Scripture. 

1. and “llfcO jeor , which appears to have 
been of Egyptian origin, denotes a 4 fosse,’ or 
4 river (it was expressed by ioro in the dialect of 
Memphis, and by iero in that of Thebes, while it 
appears as ior in the Rosetta inscription). This 
name is applied exclusively in Scripture to 4 the 
river of Egypt’ (DH^D ‘"WO, excepting in Dan. 
xii. 5, 6, 7, where it denotes another river. This 
4 river of Egypt’ is undoubtedly the Nile ; and is 
to be distinguished from the 4 brook of Egypt, 1 
mentioned below. 

2. HrD nahar , is the word generally used to 
express any river or perennial stream. It has at 
this day the same application in Arabic, in 
which language also,^as in Hebrew, it includes 
canals, as the 4 Naharawan of Khuzistan ; and 
the Scripture must mean the Euphrates and its 
canals , where it speaks of 4 the rivers ( naharoth ) 
of Babylon’ (Ps. cxxxvii. 1). 

3. naclial , denotes a stream, brook, or 

torrent, whether perennial or not, but mostly not, 
as most of the brooks of Palestine are torrents, 
flowing only in winter [Palestine]. See a 
picturesque allusion to such brooks in Job vi. 15. 
When the word stands alone it seems to denote a 
mere winter torrent, a permanent stream being in- 
dicated by the addition of the word 4 peren- 

nial,’ as in Ps. lxxiv. 15; Deut. xxxi. 4 ; Amos v. 
24. A few brooks are specially designated, as 
the Brook of Willows (Isa. xv. 7), a stream 
on the east of the Dead Sea, probably the present 
Wad y-el-Ahsy, which descends from the eastern 
mountains, and enters the eastern end of the 
Dead Sea ; the Arnon (see the word) ; the 
Jabbok (\^hich see); the Besor ( the cold ), a 
torrent emptying itself into the Mediterranean 
near Gaza (1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, 21) : the Kidron, 
the Kishon (see the two words); and the Kanah, 
a stream on the borders of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. xvi. 18; xvii. 9). 4 The Brook of 

Egypt, 1 mentioned in Num. xxxiv. 5 ; Josh, 
xv. 4, 47 ; 1 Kings viii. 65 ; 2 Kings xxiv. 7 ; 
Isa. xxvii. 12 ; which is also called simply 4 the 
brook 1 (Ezek. xlvii. 19 ; xlviii. 28), and described 
as on the confines of Palestine and Egypt, is 
unquestionably the Wady-el-Arish, near the vil- 
lage of that name, which was anciently called 
Rhinocorura. The 4 river" {jeor) of Egypt’ is, 
however, the Nile; and it is unfortunate that the 
two are not so well distinguished in the Authorized 
Version as in the original. 

The word naclial (SfD) sometimes occurs in 
the sense of the Arabic Wady , that is, a valley 


watered by a brook or torrent. Such are the valley 
of Eshcol (which see) ; the valley of Gerar 
(Gen. xxvi. 17) ; and as nachal signifies both a 
brook and the valley in which it flows, the same 
terms may be understood of either, as in the case 
of the 4 brook’ Zered in Deut. ii. 13, 14 ; which ig 
expressed by the same word as the 4 valley 5 of 
Zered* in Num. xxi. 12; and in some cases it is 
difficult to say which is meant, as in Josh. xv. 
7; xix. 14, comp. 1J. The valley of Sorek 
(Judg. xvi. 4), so called probably from its vine- 
yards, Eusebius and Jerome place north of Eleu- 
theropolis, and near to Zorah. Tiie valley of 
Shittim (‘acacias 1 ) was in Moab, on the borders 
of Palestine (Joel iv. 18; comp. Num. xxv. 1 ; 
Josh. ii. 1 ; iii. 1 ; Mic. vi. 5). The valley of 
Zered was in the territory of Moab, east of the 
Dead Sea (Num. xxi. 12; Deut. ii. 13, 14), pro- 
bably the same with 4 the Brook of Willows. 1 

RIZPAH (n3^*), a coal; Sept. f P eaipa), a 
concubine of Saul, memorable for the touching 
example of maternal affection which she afforded, 
in watching the dead bodies of her sons, and 
driving the birds away from them, when they 
had been gibbeted by the Gibeonites (2 Sam. 
iii. 7 ; xxi. 8, 10, 11). 

ROADS. In the East, where travelling is per- 
formed mostly on some beast of burden, certain 
tracks were at a very early period customarily 
pursued ; and that the rather as from remote ages 
commerce and travelling went on by means of 
caravans, under a certain discipline, and affording 
mutual protection in their passage from city to 
city, and from land to land. Now wherever such 
a band of men and animals had once passed they 
would form a track which, especially in countries 
where it is easy for the traveller to miss his way, 
subsequent caravans or individuals would natu- 
rally follow ; and the rather inasmuch as the ori- 
ginal route was not taken arbitrarily, but because 
it led to the first cities in each particular district 
of country. And thus at a very early period 
were there marked out on the surface of the globe 
lines of inter-communication, running from land 
to land, and in some sort binding distant nations 
together. These, in the earliest times, lay in the 
direction of east and west, that being the line on 
which the trade and the civilization of the earth 
first ran. 

The purposes of war seem, however, to have 
furnished the first inducement to the formation of 
made, or artificial roads. War, we know, afforded 
to the Romans the motive under which they formed 
their roads ; and doubtless they found them not 
only to facilitate conquest, but also to insure the 
holding of the lands they had subdued : and the 
remains of their roads which we have under our 
own eyes in this island, show us with what skill 
they laid out a country, and formed lines of 
communication. To the Romans, chiefly, was 
Palestine indebted for such roads. 

There seem, indeed, to have been roads of some 
kind in Palestine at an earlier period. Language 
is employed which supposes the existence of arti- 
ficial roads. In Isa. xl. 3 are these words, 4 Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God. Every valley shall 
be exalted, and every mountain and hill shall be 
made low ; and the crooked shall be made straight, 
and the rough places plain. 1 There cannot be a 
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more graphic description of the operations and re- 
sults connected with the formation of a long and 
important road. That this is the language of pro- 
phetic inspiration affords no objection, but rather 
confirms our view ; for poetry, as being an appeal 
to widely-spread feelings, grounds itself, in such a 
case as this, on fact; nor could such imagery as 
we find here have been employed, had artificial 
roads been unknown in Palestine. Nor is the 
imagery unusual (comp. Isa. xi. 16 ; xix. 23 ; 
xxxiii. 8; xxxv. 8; xlix. 11; Ixii. 10). In 
1 Sam. vi. 12 we read, * The kine went along the 
highway, lowing as they went, and turned not 
aside to the right hand or to the left.’ In Num- 
bers also (xx. 17), ‘ We will go by the king's high- 
way,’ & c. (xxi. 22 ; Deut. ii. 27 ; Lev. xxvi. 
22). Whether or not these were roads in the mo- 
dern acceptation of the term, we know from the 
law regarding a free, open, and good passage to 
the cities of refuge (see that article, and Deut. xix. 
3, compared with Mislma, tit. Maccoth ), that the 
minds of the Israelites were early familiarized with 
the idea : 6 Thou shalt prepare thee a way,’ &c., 
1 that every slayer may flee thither.’ And, much 
as we hesitate to differ from so high an authority, we 
cannot agree with Winer ( lieal-icort . in ‘Strasse ), 
that this last cited passage stands alone ; for other 
passages have been given which, when taken in 
conjunction with it, seem to prove that to some ex- 
tent artificial roads were known to tire Hebrews 
in the commencement of their commonwealth. 
Indeed it is highly probable that the Hebrews had 
become acquainted with roads during their sojourn 
in Egypt, where, in the Delta especially, the nature 
of the country would require roads and high- 
ways to be thrown up and maintained. Josephus 
{Antiq. viii. 7. 4) expressly says, Solomon did 
not neglect the care of the ways, but he laid a 
causeway of black stone (basalt) along the roads 
that led to Jerusalem, both to render them easy for 
travellers, and to manifest the grandeur of his 
riches.’ Winer, indeed, remarks that Josephus's 
roads find no support in the Bible. But al- 
though these particular roads may not be men- 
tioned, it does not hence follow that they did 
not exist; but mention is made, as we have 
seen, of ways and highways in the Scriptural 
authorities. To the Romans, however, Pales- 
tine was greatly indebted for its roads. On 
this subject Reland (Palest mu') has supplied 
useful information. In the East; generally, and 
in Palestine in particular, the Romans formed 
roads, and set up mile-stones, in imitation of what 
they had done in Italy. These stones bore the 
names cn^eTa, (tttjAoi , and icioves. From the fact 
of their existing in Palestine, Eusebius, in his 
Onomasticon , frequently uses the terms iv 'iicTcp 
(T 7 ]/j.€ io), and similar phrases. In Roland’s time 
fragments of these mile-stones still remained. 

For the merely internal Palestinian roads, Re- 
land may he consulted. lie gives a list of them 
(iii. 2), which will supply the reader with the 
requisite information, especially if studied under 
the corrections supplied l>v recent travellers. 

Our remarks will be routined to roads which 
connected Palestine with other countries, since a 
notice of the internal roads as well, if at all com- 
plete, would require too much spare. 

The Phu'iiiciaiis. as a mercantile people, main- 
tained a col meet ion not only with the \\ cst, by m\i, 
but also, overland, with the East. They had two 


great commercial highways. One came out of 
Arabia Felix, through Petra. The other struck 
from the northern extremity of the Persian Gulf, 
through Palestine, to Tyre. 

The first road in Palestine which we mention 
ran from Ptolemais, on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, to Damascus. This road remains to the 
present day. Beginning at Ptolemais (Acco), it 
ran southward to Nazareth, and continuing south 
and east, passed the plain of Esdraelon on the 
north ; after which, turning north and east, it came 
to Tiberias, where, running along the Sea of Ga- 
lilee, it reached Capernaum, and having passed 
the Jordan somewhat above the last place, it went 
over a spur of the Anti Libanus (Jebel Heish), 
and keeping straight forward east by north, came 
to Damascus. This road was used for the pur- 
poses both of trade and war. In the history of the 
Crusades it bears the name of Via Maris. It con- 
nected Europe with the interior of Asia. Troops 
coming from Asia over the Euphrates passed along 
this way into the heart of Palestine. Under the 
Romans it was a productive source of income. It 
was on this road, not far from Capernaum, that 
Jesus saw Matthew sitting c at the receipt of cus- 
tom,’ and gave him his call to the apostleship. 

Another road passed along the Mediterranean 
coast southward into Egypt. Beginning at Pto- 
lemais, it ran first to Caesarea, thence to Diospolis, 
and so on through Ascalon and Gaza down into 
Egypt. This was also an important line of com- 
munication, passing as it did through cities of 
great importance, running along the coast and 
extending to Egypt. A glance at the map will 
show how important it was for trade by land and 
by sea, as well as for the passage of troops. A 
branch of this road connected the sea with the me- 
tropolis, leading from the same Caesarea through 
Diospolis to Jerusalem. Down this branch Paul 
was sent on his way to Felix (Acts xxiii. 23, 26). 
The baud went through Antipatris, and thence on 
to Caesarea. 

A third line of road connected Galilee with 
Judaea, running through the intervening Samaria 
(Luke xvii. 11; John iv. 1; Joseph. Antiq. xx. 
6. 1 ; Vita , § 32). The journey took three days. 
Passing along the plain of Esdraelon the traveller 
entered Samaria at Ginea (.leniii), and was thence 
conducted to Samaria (Selmste), thence to She- 
cliem (Nablons), whence a good day's travel 
brought him to Jerusalem. This last part of the 
journey has been described by Maumlrell (./oar- 
nci/y p. 85, sq.). 

In the time of the Romans there was also a road 
from Jerusalem to the lake Gcnnesaieth, through 
Sliocliem and Scythopolis. The same road sent 
a branch off at Seytliopolis, in a westerly diier- 
tion through Esdraelon to Civsarea ; and another 
brunch across the Jordan to Gadara, on to Damas- 
cus. along which line of country there still lies a 
road, .southward of the sea of Galilee, to the same 
celebrated city. 

There were three chief roads running from Je- 
rusalem. One poised in a north-easterly direc- 
t ion over the Mount of ( Rives, by Bethany, through 
openings in hills and winding ways on to Jericho, 
near which the Jordan was passed when travellers 
took their way to the north, if they wished to p;iss 
through IVniu: which was the road the Galilean 
Jew’s, in coming to and returning from the festi- 
vals in the capital, were accustomed to take, thus 
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avoiding the unfriendly territory of Samaria ; or 
travellers turned their faces towards the south, if 
they intended to go towards the Dead Sea. This 
road was followed by the Israelites when they 
directed their steps towards Canaan. Through 
Peraea the Syrian and Assyrian armies made their 
hostile advances on Israel (2 Kings viii. 28 ; ix. 
14; x. 32, sq. ; 1 Chron. v. 26). 

A second road led from Jerusalem southward 
to Hebron, whence travellers went through the 
wilderness of Judaea to Aila, as the remains of a 
Roman road still show ; or they might take a 
westerly direction on.toGaza, away which is still 
pursued, and is of two days’ duration. The ordi- 
nary way from Jerusalem to Gaza appears, in the 
Roman period, to have lain through Eleuthero- 
polis and Ascalon. From Gaza through Rhino- 
corura and Pelusium was the nearest road down 
into Egypt from Jerusalem ( Antiq . xiv. 14. 2). 
Along this road many thousand prisoners, made 
by Vespasian in his capture of Jerusalem, were 
sent to Alexandria in order to be shipped for Rome. 
Of these two roads from Jerusalem to Gaza, one 
went westward by Ramlah and Ascalon ; the 
other southward by Hebron. This last road 
Raumer ( Palastina , p. 191 ; see also his Beitrage , 
published after Robinson’s work on Palestine, 
namely, in 1843, correcting or confirming the 
views given in his Palastina , 1838) is of opinion 
was that which was taken by Philip (Acts viii. 
26, sq.), partly because tradition states that the 
eunuch was baptized in the vicinity of Hebron, 
and this road from Jerusalem to Hebron runs 
through the ‘ desert 5 Thekol (Thecua) in the 
Onomasticon . And here lie finds the reason of the 
angel’s command to go ‘towards the south; 1 for 
Hebron lay south of Jerusalem ; whereas but for 
this direction Philip might have gone westward 
by Ramlah. Robinson, admitting that there is a 
road from Jerusalem to Hebron, maintains (ii. 640 ; 
i. 320) that Philip went by a third road, which 
led down Wady Musurr to Betogabra (Eleu- 
theropolis), and thinks that he has found at Tell 
el-Hasy the spot where the eunuch received bap- 
tism. But, says Raumer (Beitrage, p. 41), this 
road ran in a south-westerly direction, and Philip 
was commanded to go towards the south, for which 
purpose he must have gone by Hebron. Raumer 
then proceeds to confirm his original position. 
Jerome, in his Life of Paula, testifies that a road 
from Jerusalem to Gaza went through Hebron. 
Paula travelled from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, 
which lay south of the city: ‘When she reached 
Bethlehem she quickened the pace of her horse and 
took the old road which leads to Gaza.’ This road 
conducted to Bethsur (a little north of Hebron), 
‘where, 1 says Jerome, ‘while he read the Scrip- 
tures, the eunuch found the Gospel fountain. 1 
‘ This, 1 adds Raumer, ‘ is the same Bethsur of 
which Jerome, in the Onomasticon , says, “ As 
you go from Aelia to Hebron, at the twentieth 
mile-stone, you meet Bethsoron, near which, at the 
foot of a mountain, is a fountain bubbling out of 
the soil. The Acts of the Apostles state that the 
chamberlain of Queen Candace was baptized in 
it by Philip.” From Bethsur Paula proceeded to 
Hebron. The Itinerarium JLierosolymitanum (of 
the year 333) mentions Bethsur as the place where 
the baptism was performed. 1 

Raumer concludes by remarking — ‘ Robinson 
rightly rejects tradition when it contradicts the 


Sacred Scriptures, but he must also reject those 
pretended scientific theories which contradict Holy 
Writ. Such hypotheses may easily become the 
groundwork of scientific legends. To fix the bap- 
tismal-place of the Chamberlain at Tel el-Hasy, 
contradicts the Scripture; but Bethsur, which 
has from the earliest ages been so accounted, agrees 
with the passage in the Acts of the Apostles. 1 

There only remains for us to mention what 
Winer reckons the third of the three great Toads 
which ran from Jerusalem ; this third road went to 
the Mediterranean at Joppa (Jaffa), a way which 
from the time of the Crusades has been taken by 
pilgrims proceeding to the Holy City from Egypt 
and from Europe. 

In addition to the works already referred to, see 
De Wette, Archdologie ; Scholz, Archdologie ; 
Heeren, Ideen , i. 740 ; Ritter, Erdkunde ; Crome, 
Palastina , i. 8 ; Burckhardt, Syria, ii. 547 ; also 
the article Geography. — J. R. B. 

ROAST. [Food.] 

RODON (podov), signifying ‘ rose, 5 occurs 
only in the Apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus 
and the Book ofWisdom. In the English trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Scriptures ‘ rose 1 occurs also 
in the Song of Solomon xi. 1, and in Isaiah xxxv. 
1 ; but in neither of these passages is there any 
proof that the word Chabbazzeleth ought to be 
so rendered. Indeed by many the narcissus is 
thought to be intended. In the books of the 
Apocrypha written in Greek, the word podov 
may seem to indicate the same plant that it did 
among the Greeks, namely, the rose. Thus in 
Ecclesiasticus xxiv. 14, ‘ I was exalted like a 
palm tree in Engaddi, and as a rose plant in 
Jericho ;’ in xxxix. 13, ‘ and bud forth as a rose 
growing by the brook of the field and the high 
priest’s ornaments are compared in 1. 8, to ‘ the 
flowers of roses in the spring of the year. 1 But 
the passage in the Book of Wisdom (xi. 8), ‘ Let 
us crown ourselves with roses ere they be with- 
ered, 1 is especially well-suited to the rose. But 
roses have not been found by travellers in the 
neighbourhood of Jericho ; they cannot be con- 
sidered exactly as spring flowers ; nor do they 
grow specially by the sides of brooks. 

The rose was as highly esteemed among an- 
cient, as it is among modern nations, if we may 
judge by the frequent references to it in the 
poets of antiquity. As we know that it con- 
tinues to be the favourite flower of the Persians, 
and is much cultivated in Egypt, we might ex- 
pect more frequent mention of some of its nume- 
rous species and varieties in the Jewish writings. 
This, however, is not the case, and probably 
arises from its being less common in a wild state 
in a comparatively dry and warm climate like 
that of Syria. It is, however, indigenous in some 
parts. Monro, as quoted by Kitto in the Physical 
History of Palestine , ‘ found in the valley of 
Baalbec, a creeping rose of a bright yellow colour 
in full bloom, about the end of May. About 
the same time, on advancing towards llama and 
Joppa from Jerusalem, the hills are found to be 
to a considerable extent covered with white and 
pink roses. The gardens of Rama itself abound 
in roses of a powerful fragrance/ Mariti, as 
stated by Rosenmuller, found the greatest quan- 
tity of roses in the hamlet of St. John, in the 
desert of the same name. ‘ In this place the rose- 
plants form small forests in the gardens. The 
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greatest part of the roses reared there are brought 
to Jerusalem, where rose-water is prepared from 
them, of which the scent is so very exquisite, 
that in every part of Lycia, and also in Cyprus, 
it is in request above all other rose-waters. 1 
Burckhardt was struck with the number of rose- 
trees which he found among the ruins of Bozra 
beyond the Jordan. That the rose was cultivated 
in Damascus is well known. Indeed one species 
is named Rosa Damascena from being supposed 
to be indigenous there. 6 In the gardens of the 
city roses are still much cultivated. Monro 
says that in size they are inferior to our damask 
rose, and less perfect inform ; but that their odour 
and colour are far more rich. The only variety 
that exists in Damascus is a white rose, which 
appears to belong to the same species, differing 
only in colour ’ (Kitto, L c . p. cclxxxiv.). 



It is possible, however, that the common rose 
may not be the plant meant in the above passages 
of Ecclesiasticus, and that the name rodon may 
have been used in a general sense, so as to 
include some rose-like plants. We have an in- 
stance of this, indeed, in the oleander, of which 
rhododendron , or rose-tree , was one of the ancient 
names, and rhododaphne another. The former 
name is now applied to a very different, genus of 
plants, but lauricr-rosc , the French translation 
of rhododaphne, is still the common name in 
France of the plant which used to be called rose 
buy in this country, but which is now commonly 
called oleander . Its long and narrow leaves are 
like some kinds of willows, and in their hue and 
leathery consistence have some resemblance to 
the bay tree, while in its rich inflorescence it 
may most aptly be compared to the rose. The 
oleander is well-known to be common in the 
south of Europe, by the sides of rivers and 
torrents; also in Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 
The present writer has seen it in similar situations 
in the north of India, and nothing can be 
conceived more beautiful than the rivulets at 
the foot of the mountains, with their banks lined 
with thickets of oleanders, crowned with large 
bundles of roseate coloured flowers. Most tra- 


vellers in Palestine have been struck with the 
beauty of this plant. Of the neighbourhood of 
Tripoli, Rauwolf says, ‘ There also by the river's 
side are found anthilis marina, &c., and oleander 
with purple flowers by the inhabitants called 
defle.’ At the foot of Lebanon, again he says, 

‘ in the valley further down towards the water 
grew also the oleander.’ It is mentioned as 
a conspicuous object in similar situations by 
Robinson and Smith. Mr. Kitto says, 4 Among 
the plants in flower in April, the oleander 
flourishes with extraordinary vigour, and in some 
instances grows to a considerable size by all the 
waters of Palestine : when the shrub expands its 
splendid blossoms the effect is truly beautiful. 
Lord Lindsay speaks with rapture of the glorious 
appearance which the groves of blooming olean- 
ders make in this season, along the streams and 
in the lone valleys of Palestine 1 ( l . c . p. 
ccxxxvii.). 6 In the month of May, 1 adds Mr. Kitto 
( l . c, p. eexliv.), c oleanders, continuing still in 
bloom, are as much noticed in this as in the pre- 
ceding month by travellers. Madox noticed in 
this month that fine oleanders in full bloom were 
growing all along the borders of the Lake of 
Tiberias, mostly in the water. The same obser- 
vation was made by Monro. The lake is here 
richly margined with a wide belt of oleanders, 
growing in such luxuriance as they are never 
known to do even in the most genial parts of 
Europe. 1 Such a plant could hardly escape 
reference, and therefore we are inclined to think 
that it is alluded to in the book of Ecclesiasticus 
by the name fiSbov. If this should not be con- 
sidered sufficiently near to rhododaphne and 
rhododendron, we may state that in Arabic 
writers on Materia Medica, rodyon is given as 
the Syrian name of the oleander. 

The plant commonly called ‘ Rose of Jericho, 1 
is in no way referred to in the above-quoted 
passages. Dr. Lindley, in the Gardener's Chro- 
nicle, ii. 362, has thus described it: ‘ the ana- 
statica hicrochuntica , or rose of Jericho of the 
old herbalists, is not a rose at all, nor lias it the 
smallest resemblance to a rose, uor is it, as it is 
often described to be, alive as sold in the shops. 
It is a little grey-leaved annual, very common 
in Palestine, and of which hundreds may be 
gathered in full flower in June, by the sides of 
the road over the Isthmus of Suez. It produces 
a number of short, stiff, zigzag branches, which 
spread pretty equally from the top of the root, 
and, when green and growing, lie almost tint 
upon the ground, having the (lowers and fruit 
upon their upper side. It is, in fact, a crucife- 
rous plant, nearly related to the common purple 
sea-rocket, which grows on the coast of England, 
and has a somewhat similar habit. \\ ben the 
seed-vessels of this plant are ripe, the branches 
die, and drying up, curve inwards, so ns to form 
a kind of ball, which then separates from the 
roots, and is blown about on the sands of the 
desert. In the cavity thus formed bv the 
branches, the seed-vessels are carefully guarded 
from being so disturbed as to lose their contents. 
In that condition the winds carry the anastatiea 
from place to place, till at last rain falls, or it 
roaches a pool of water. The dry hard branches 
immediately absorb the thud, become softened, 
relax, and expand again into the position they 
occupied when alive; at tin’ same time the seed- 
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vessels open, and the seeds fall out, when, the 
place being suitable, they readily germinate, 
and establish themselves as new plants.’ The 
effects, therefore, are owing to the hygroscopic 
properties of vegetable texture, which thus fown 
of the anastatica ‘ hygrometres naturels,’ accord- 
ing to D’Arvieux. — J. F. R. 

ROE [Antelope ; species Tsebi or Dorcas]. 
ROLL. [Writing.] 

ROMAN EMPIRE : the government of the 
Romans as conducted by the emperors, of whom 
Augustus was the fir at. The term may be taken 
with some latitude of meaning, as representing 
the Roman state since the Romans came into 
contact with the Jews before the commencement 
of the imperial sway. We have not, however, 
the intention of entering into an account of the 
rise, progress, and decline of the Roman power, 
but merely to set forth a few of the more essential 
facts, speaking a little less briefly of the relations 
formed and sustained between the Romans and 
the Jews. 

The foundations of Rome lie in an obscurity 
from which the criticism of Niebuhr has done 
little more than remove the legendary charm. 
Three tribes, however, formed the earliest popu- 
lation, namely, the Ramnenses (probably Ro- 
maneses, still further abbreviated into Ramnes), 
the Titienses (shortened into Tities, from Titus 
Tatius, their head), and the Luceres (probably 
an Etruscan horde, who migrated to Rome from 
Solonium, under Lucumo). In order to in- 
crease his population, and with a view to that 
conquest which he afterwards achieved, and which 
was only a small prelude to the immense do- 
minion subsequently acquired, Romulus opened 
in Rome an asylum, inviting thereto those who, 
for whatever cause, fled from the neighbouring 
cities. To Rome accordingly there flocked the 
discontented, the guilty, the banished, and the 
aspiring, freemen and slaves. Thus were laid 
the foundations of the future mistress of the 
world, according to the ordinary reckoning, 
b.c. 753, the number of inhabitants at the first 
not exceeding, it is supposed, four thousand 
souls : what it arose to in the period of its greatest 
extent we have scarcely the means of ascertain- 
ing. Gibbon thus speaks ; — 4 The number of 
subjects who acknowledged the laws of Rome, 
of citizens, of provincials, and of slaves, cannot 
now be fixed with such a degree of accuracy as 
the importance of the object would deserve. We 
are informed that when the Emperor Claudius 
exercised the office of censor he took an account 
of six millions nine hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand Roman citizens, who, with the proportion of 
women and children, must have amounted to 
about twenty millions of souls. The multitude 
of subjects of inferior rank was uncertain and 
fluctuating. But after weighing with attention 
every circumstance which could influence the 
balance, it seems probable that there existed in 
the time of Claudius about twice as many pro- 
vincials as there were citizens, of either sex and 
of every [age, and that the slaves were at least 
equal in number to the free inhabitants of the 
Roman world. The total amount of this im- 
perfect calculation would rise to about one hun- 
dred and twenty millions of persons — a degree of 
population which possibly exceeds that of modern 


Europe, and forms the most numerous society that 
has ever been united under the same system of 
government.’ 

The government was at first kingly. Romulus, 
the first monarch, was probably succeeded by six 
others, during a period of 244 years, till in the 
year b.c. 509, kingly government was abolished 
when in the hands of Tarquinius Superbus, in 
consequence of his arrogant and oppressive des- 
potism. A consular form of government suc- 
ceeded, which was at the first of an essentially 
aristocratic character, but was compelled to give 
way by degrees to popular influence, till men of 
plebeian origin made their way to the highest 
offices and first honours in the state, when the 
government became an oligarchy ; then fell into 
anarchy, from which it was rescued by the strong 
hand of Octavius Caesar, who became sole master 
of the world by defeating Antony at Actium on 
the 2nd of September, a. u. 723 (b.c. 31), though 


471. [Roman Emperor and Empress. ^ 

it was not till the year 725 that the senate named 
Octavius Imperator, nor till the year 727 that 
he received the sacred title of Augustus. His 
empire had for its limit the Euphrates on the 
east, the cataracts of the Nile, the African deserts, 
and Mount Atlas on the south, the ocean on the 
west, and the Danube and the Rhine on the 
north. 

The subjugated countries that lay beyond the 
limits of Italy were designated by the general 
name of Provinces. The first provisions necessary 
on the conquest of a country by the Roman arms 
were made with a view to secure the acquisition 
by the victorious general, in virtue of the power 
and authority (imperiuin) intrusted to him by 
the government at home. Accordingly the earliest 
object of attention was the ordering of the mili- 
tary power, and the procuring of suitable resources 
for subsisting the troops. These arrangements, 
however, were made not without a regard to the 
pacific relations into which the conquerors and 
the conquered had mutually entered. Acting 
on the principle that all unnecessary evil was 
gratuitous folly, the general availed himself of 
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the aid afforded by existing institutions, and only 
ventured to give displeasure by establishing new 
ones in cases where the laws and customs of a 
country were insufficient for his purposes. The 
civil government was, however, recognised, mo- 
dified or remodelled by the conqueror, provision- 
ally, and only until the Roman senate had made 
its behests known. Ordinarily, however, the gene- 
lal who had conquered the province constituted 
its government, in virtue of a law or decree of 
the senate in which the constitution (forma pro- 
vincial) was set forth and established, or the pro- 
visional appointments already made were sanc- 
tioned and confirmed. In order to complete these 
structural arrangements, the general received spe- 
cial aid from ten senators, appointed for the pur- 



pose, whose counsel he was obliged to make use 
of. In thus re-forming the legal and social life 
of a province, the conquerors had the good sense 
to act in general with prudence and mildness, 
having regard in their appointments to local pe- 
culiarities and existing institutions, so far as the 
intended adjunction to the Roman power per- 
mitted, in order to avoid giving the provincials 
provocation for opposing their new msisters. Under 
ordinary circumstances the government of the 
provinces was conducted by authorities sent for 
the purpose from Rome. Augustus divided the 
government of the provinces between himself and 
the senate in such a maimer that he assigned to 
the senate the provinces which were so well se- 
cured and obedient that they needed no army to 
keep them in allegiance; to Rome ; while he kept 
under his own hands, in virtue of his imperium 
proconsulare, those that were more considerable 
and more difficult to hold. The government of 
the senatorial provinces lay between the consuls, 
for whom, after they had completed their con- 
sular office, two provinces were appointed; the 
of her provinces wore allotted to the nrmtors. 
Suetonius adds (Ortav. 17) that Augustus some- 
times made changes in this arrangement. Qmrs- 
tors, chosen by lot out of those who were named 
lor the year, went with the. proconsuls into the 
provinces of the senate. Into the provinces of tin* 
emperor leguti, or lieutenants, were sent, with pro- 
prietorial power, to act 11 s representatives of their 
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master : they wore the sword as an index of mili- 
tary authority, and had power of life and death 
over the soldiers — two distinctions which were not 
granted to the proconsuls, or governors of the sena- 
torial provinces. The imperial lieutenants re- 
mained many years in the provinces; until, in- 
deed, it pleased the emperor to recall them. Quaes- 
tors were not sent into the imperial provinces, but 
their place was supplied by c procurators, ’ called 
at a later period 4 rationales,’ who were generally 
taken from the equestrian order : they raised the 
revenue for the imperial treasury, and discharged 
the office of paymaster of the army. There was 
also in the senatorial provinces a procurator, who 
raised the income intended, not for the treasury, 
but for the emperor's privy purse : the smaller 
provinces, like Judaea, which belonged to Syria, 
were altogether governed by such. 

The proconsuls, propraetors, and propraetorial 
lieutenants, when about to proceed into their se- 
veral provinces, received instructions for their guid- 
ance from the emperor; and in cases in which 
these were found insufficient, they were to apply 
for special directions to the imperial head of the 
state. A specimen of such application may be 
found in Pliny's letter to Trajan, with the empe- 
rors rescript, regarding the conduct which was to 
be observed towards the already numerous and 
rapidly growing sect of Christians. The adminis- 
tration of justice, so far as it did not belong to the 
province itself, was in the governor or lieutenants 
assembled in a conventus ; an appeal lay from this 
court to the proconsul, and from him to Caesar. 
Criminal justice was wholly in the hands of the 
local governor, and extended not only over the 
provincials, hut the Roman citizens as well : in 
important cases the governors applied for a deci- 
sion to the emperor. As the Romans carefully 
abstained from making any changes in religious 
matters, so in Palestine the judging of crimes 
against religion was left by them to the high-priest 
and the Sanhedrim, even so far as condemnation 
to death; but the execution of the sentence de- 
pended on t he procurator (Joseph. Antiq. xx. 9. 1 ; 
Mark xiv. 53, 55, 62-65; John xviii. 31). The 
Jews, at least during the time covered by the 
Gospels, enjoyed the free exercise of their religion. 
They had their synagogues or temples of public 
worship, where they served God without molesta- 
tion, streaming thither at their great, festivals from 
all parts of the land, and making what offerings 
or contributions they pleased. On these points 
the testimony of Josephus is full and clear. The 
Woman presidents did indeed depose and set up 
high-priests as they pleased, but they confined 
their choice to the sacerdotal race. In these inter- 
ferences they seem to have been guilty of acts of 
despotism, for which, us for other abuses of their 
power, they were liable to be called to account 
by an appeal of tin* injured to the Roman em- 
peror, which was not often made in vain (Antiq. 
xviii. 2; 5 and 3 ; xx. d, 3 ami I). l)r. Lordlier 
has, in his own minute, accurate, and learned 
maimer, reviewed the civil condition of the Jews 
during the time before referred to, div iding it into 
four heads — 1. The period from the preaching of 
John the Baptist to our Sa\ iour's resurrection ; 2. 
Thence to the time of Ilerod the kinir, mentioned 
Acts xii.; 3. The reign of Herod; I. From the 
end of this reign to the conclusion of the evan- 
gelical history ( ITor/w, Ia)ih1oii, IS27, i 37, sq.). 
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In regard to the first period he concludes, after a 
long inquiry, that the Jews practised their own 
religious rites, worshipped at the Temple and in 
their synagogues, followed their own customs, and 
lived very much according to their own laws. 
They had their high -priests, council or senate, and 
inflicted lesser punishments ; they could apprehend 
men and bring them before the council ; and if 
a guard of soldiers was needful, could be assisted 
by them upon asking the governor for them ; they 
could bind men and keep them in custody ; the 
council could summon witnesses, take examina- 
tions, and, when they had any capital offenders, 
carry them before the governor. This governor 
usually paid a regard to what they offered, and, 
if they brought evidence of the fact, pronounced 
sentence according to their laws. He was the proper 
judge in all capital causes. In the second period 
the Scriptures do not make it clear that there was 
any Roman officer in Judaea. In the main the con- 
dition of the province was not dissimilar to what 
it was in the first period. The case of Stephen, 
who was stoned to death, may seem to be an ex- 
ception ; but it may be considered as the result of 
offended bigotry and of the outbreak of popular 
fury. The facts connected with the third period 
offer no difficulty, and may be found in Acts xii. 
Every order and act of Herod, here mentioned — 
his killing James with the sword, imprisoning 
Peter with intent to bring him forth to the people, 
commanding the keepers to be put to death — are 
undeniable proofs of his sovereign authority at this 
time in Judaea. In the fourth period the main 
thing is the treatment of Paul in Judaea, so far as 
there is any appearance of legal procedure. The 
case was this : a man was in danger of being 
killed in a popular tumult in Jerusalem; a 
Roman officer rescues him, takes him into his own 
hands, and lodges him in a castle ; afterwards, 
that his prisoner might be safer, he removes him 
to Caesarea, the residence of the governor, before 
whom there are divers hearings. There was there- 
fore at the time a Roman governor in Judaea. A 
Jewish council also appears — one not void of au- 
thority. The charge was of a religious nature, yet 
is it heard before Felix and Festus, whose authority 
is acknowledged on all sides. Paul appealed 
to the Roman emperor. The general conclusion 
is, that if causes of a religious nature did not ex- 
clusively belong to the Romans, they had supreme 
power over the Jews in civil matters. These de- 
ductions, made from the Evangelists themselves, 
Lardner corroborates by an appeal to independent 
authorities, namely, the opinions of Roman law- 
yers concerning the power of the governors of pro- 
vinces ; the statements of historians relating to the 
condition of Judaea in particular ; and similar in- 
formation touching the state of the people in other 
provinces. Before, however, we speak of the con- 
nection in this period between Rome and Judaea, 
we must go back a little in order to show under 
what preliminary circumstances Judaea became a 
part of the great Roman empire. The Romans 
and Jews first came into political contact about 
b.c. 161, when Judas Maccabaeus, being moved 
by the great and widely -spread military re- 
nown of the Romans, sent an embassy to Rome, 
and formed with them a treaty offensive and 
defensive, but with the special view of obtaining 
help against 4 the Grecians,’ that is, Demetrius, 
king of Syria (1 Macc. viii. ; Joseph. Antiq. xii. 


10. 6 ; Justin, xxxvi. 3). The contests, however, 
which soon ensued in Syria, for the throne, gave 
the Jews respite from their neighbours, and even 
weight in the political scale, so that the treaty 
was not much called into operation (1 Macc. 
x. 11). Jonathan renewed and confirmed the 
connection with the Romans (1 Macc. xii. ; Joseph. 
Antiq . xiii. 5. 8) ; as did Simon, who ‘sent Nu- 
menius to Rome with a great shield of gold, of a 
thousand pounds weight, to confirm the league 
with them ’ (1 Macc. xiv. 24). A very favour- 
able answer was returned in the name of 4 Lucius, 
consul of the Romans.’ The Jews thus attained 
the honour of being admitted into the rank of 
friends ( socii ) of the Roman people — a dangerous 
distinction, but which seems to have had an im- 
mediately beneficial influence in restraining the 
Syrian kings, who at once recognised the high- 
priest Simon (1 Macc. xiv. 38, sq. ; xiv. 16, sq.). 
John Hyrcanus, the successor of Simon, aided by 
these influences, was able to maintain himself as 
an independent prince during the conflicts which 
continued in Syria, and had occasion only once to 
appeal to Rome, namely, on occasion of injury 
inflicted on his country by Antiochus Sidetes : an 
embassy was dispatched to the senate, the treaty was 
renewed, and reparation, as well as immunity from 
future injury, was readily promised (Antiq. xiii. 
9. 2). The Romans gained a nearer and more de- 
cided influence in Judaea through the conflicts for 
power carried on between Hyrcanus II. and Aris- 
tobulus II. Both these rivals sent an embassy to 
Scanrus, who had been detached by Pompey from 
the army which he was leading against Tigranes, 
and had come into Syria. Each of them offered 
Scaurus 400 talents. The bribe of Aristobulus 
was accepted, and Scaurus, as the service to be 
done for the payment, relieved Aristobulus by 
compelling Aretas, who was in alliance with Hyr- 
canus, to raise the siege of Jerusalem (Antiq. xiv. 
2, 3). Shortly after, Pompey himself came to 
Damascus and marched over Coele-Syria, where 
he was met by ambassadors from Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus. Pompey heard their rival claims, 
and the appeal of the Jewish nation against 
them, which alleged as their crime that they wished 
to subvert the established form of government, 
and each to make himself king of the Jews. The 
Roman chief saw his opportunity, marched to 
Jerusalem, and captured the city, making Hyrca- 
nus high-priest and prince of the Jews, restricting 
his territory, and imposing tribute (Antiq. xiv. 4. 
4. ; Flor. iii. 5, 30 ; Tacit. Hist. v. 9). This is the 
event (b.c. 63) from which the loss of their liberty 
by the Jews is to be reckoned. Henceforth they 
formed a part of the province of Syria, under the 
protection of whose president they were; and from 
his avarice they had much to endure. The mo- 
narchy had passed into a species of aristocracy, 
which lasted for some time. But though the 
Jewish people then became subject to the Romans, 
and from that time forward the rod of Heaven may 
be said to have hung over the land, they yet en- 
joyed many privileges, as well as the freedom of 
their worship, under the mild government of these 
masters. When Pompey captured Jerusalem, he 
and some of his officers entered into the Temple, 
and the most holy places of it, but they took no- 
thing away. 

Julius Caesar, whom political considerations led 
into the East, confirmed Hyrcanus in the high- 
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priesthood, and showed himself well-disposed to- 
wards the Jews by several decrees, but associated 
with Hyrcanus Antipater, an Idumaean, who, 
under the title of procurator of Judaea, was in 
reality the sole governor (. Antiq . xiv. 10. 10*, 
xiv. 8. 5). The Jews were anew declared friends 
of the Roman people, being in reality their sub- 
jects. In the year b.c. 40, the Roman senate 
declared Herod king of the Jews. Archelaus, 
Herod’s son, being banished by Augustus (a.d. 
6 or 7), Judaea was put under the immediate go- 
vernment of Rome. Josephus says, ‘ The domi- 
nion of Archelaus being reduced to a province, 
Copon ius, a person of the equestrian order among 
the Romans, is sent thither, invested by Caesar with 
the power of life and death ’ ( Be Bell . Jud. ii. 8. 
1). In his Antiquities (xvii. 13. 5) he adds, 
‘ Cyrenius also came into Judaea, it being annexed 
to the province of Syria.’ The procurators, under 
whom Judaea* had now fallen, had their official 
residence at Caesarea. When Cyrenius came into 
Syria he took an account of the substance of the 
Jews. At first they were unwilling to endure this 
badge of subjection, but submitted with difficulty 
( Antiq . xviii. 1. 1). From this time, however, 
they continued tributary to Rome (Lardner, i. 
80). In order to enforce the taxes and generally 
aid the procurator, a body of Roman soldiers 
(a cohort) was put at his disposal,, which had their 
quarters permanently in the country, their head 
station being at Caesarea. In Acts x. 1 mention 
is made of the Italian band at Caesarea ; which was 
so termed because composed of Italian soldiers, 
while the other troops in Syria and Judaeaconsisted 
of natives (Schwarz, Be Cohorte Italica , Altorf, 
1720). A portion of the troops was always sta- 
tioned in Jerusalem at the Passover, in order to 
aid in preserving the peace : they had their quar- 
ters in the citadel Antonia, which commanded the 
Temple, and so controlled the city (Antiq. xix. 9. 
2; xx. 4.3; Acts xxi. 31, sq. ; xxii. 21; xxiii. 
23). The first procurator entrusted with the 
government of Judaea was Coponius ; lie was fol- 
lowed by Marcus Ambivius; then came Annins 
Rufus, in whose time Augustus died, a.d. 14. 
The next was Valerius Gratus, who was ap- 
pointed by Tiberius : he continued in the province 
eleven years, and was then succeeded by Pontius 
Pilate, whose government lasted ten years. Lard- 
ner is of opinion that Pontius Pilate left Jmkea 
before the Passover, a.d. 36. During the ensuing 
four or live years it may be questioned whether 
the Jews had a procurator residing amongst them 
with power of life and death, as they bad from 
a.d. 7 to a.d. 36 or 37. They were, however, 
subject to the Romans. Lardner inclines to the 
opinion that they had no procurator residing 
among them from the time of Pilate’s removal to 
Agrippa’s accession. During this time they were 
immediately under the government, first of Vitel- 
lins, and then of Petronins, presidents of Syria. 
Hence some degree of license would he assumed 
by the Jewish authorit ies; which was manifested in 
their treatment of the first Christian missionaries, 
as shown in tin; stoning of Stephen, and the perse- 
cution which immediately broke out. In Aets ix. 
31 a different state of things is recorded — ‘Then 
had the churches rest throughout all Juda*a, and 
Galilee, and Samaria.’ This appears to have 
arisen Irom the Jews themselves being in distress. 
In Alexandria their houses of prayer were all de- 


stroyed. In the third year of Caligula, a.d. 39, 
Petronius Was sent into Syria with orders to setup 
the emperor’s statue in the Temple at Jerusalem. 
This rest of the churches seems to have reached 
some way into Herod Agrippa’s reign. When he 
ascended the Jewish throne, as we have already 
intimated, the Jews had a king of their own, but 
he was a vassal king. 

The Romans, during their dominion, introduced 
into Judaea many of their manners and customs ; 
their money became current ; their weights and 
measures were adopted ; their mode of reckoning 
time was employed. Yet none of these things ob- 
tained more than partial prevalence. The Latin 
language no longer remained unknown, especially 
among the higher classes. In judicial proceed- 
ings and public documents the Latin was used. 
It must have been extensively spoken in Jerusalem, 
since (John xix. 20) the title which bore the alle- 
gation on which our Lord was ostensibly put to 
death was written in Latin, as well as in Greek 
and Hebrew (Yal. Max. ii. 2. 2). These three 
tongues were indeed used, but in what proportion 
cannot now be ascertained. Many Latinisms are 
found in the diction of the New Testament, though 
they may not be so numerous as was once sup- 
posed (Olearius, Be Stylo N. T . p. 368, sq. ; Georgi, 
in the second part of his Hierocrit . JS r . T., Yiterb. 
1733; Michaelis, Einleit . N. T., i. 173, sq. ; 
Winer, Grammatik des Real Sprach ., ed. Leip- 
zig, 1844, Erst. Abschnitt). The language which 
our Lord spoke has been much disputed. The 
Latin (Wernsdorf, Be Christo Latine loquente ), 
has put in its claim. The Greek has done the 
same (D. Diodati, Be Christo Greece loquente , by 
Dobbin, London, 1843). There can, however, be 
little doubt that lie ordinarily employed the lan- 
guage of the people, which was neither Greek nor 
Latin, but Aramaic, a dialect of the Hebrew. 

Not only in Judaea, but in other provinces of the 
Roman empire, the Jews enjoyed full freedom of 
worship, and were excused from military service 
on the express ground of their religious observances 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 10 ; xix. 5. 3 ; Philo, Be Leg. 
p. 1036). In Alexandria special favour was shown 
to the numerous Jews settled there, by their 
Roman masters. 

The right of citizenship is spoken of in Acts 
xxii. 28, where we find the chief captain declar- 
ing, in relation to Paul’s claim of being a Roman, 
i With a great sum obtained 1 this freedom ’ 
(ttoXitAcl, jus civitatis , civitas ). In the preceding 
twenty-fifth verse we learn that it was unlawful to 
scourge 4 a man that was a Roman, and uneoii- 
deinncd.’ These statements are in strict accord- 
ance with what we learn from independent sources 
[CiTizKNsmr] (Sigonins, Do Antique Jure Civ. 
Rom., Paris, 1572); found also in Gnvvii The- 
saurus, i. ; K. Spanbeim, Orbis Bom., London, 
1703; Cellarii Bisscrfalt. p. 715, sip ; Fabric. 
Bibliograph. Antiq. p. 721, sq.). On the general 
subject of this article consult Ksehenberg's Clas- 
sical Manual , § Roman Antiquities, Wiley and 
Putnam, London, 1814 ; Rnjx'rti's 1 1 and buck dcs 
Bomisc/i. Altcrthibiur, Ilanover, 1811 — a very 
accurate and comprehensive manual, in two \u- 
lumen, 8 vo. ; Muillott and Martin, Berhmhrs 
,?nr les ('ostumes, Ivs Mivws, \r. des Aneirns 
Couples. The first volume exhibits in detail the 
costume, manners, \r. of the Roman# down to 
the hut emperors of Constantinople. The cugrav- 
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ings are taken from medals and monuments. 
Those who wish to study the morals of the Ro- 
mans will find aid in Ruperti ( ut supra , 2 Ab- 
theil, p. 258, sq.); see also J. K. Unger, Sitten 
und Gebrauclie der Romer , Wien, 1805 ; see also 
Arnold’s History of Rome . Much information 
may be found by the English reader, on the state 
of manners in the first centuries after Christ, 
in the following fictions — Lockhart’s Valerius ; 
Bulwer’s Rompeii ; Ware’s Palmyra; and in 
Mil man’s History of Christianity . — J. R. B. 

ROMANS, THE EPISTLE TO THE. 
This epistle claims our interest more than the other 
didactic epistles of the Apostle Paul, because it is 
more systematic, and because it explains espe- 
cially that truth which became subsequently the 
principle of the reformation, viz., righteousness 
through faith. Melanchthon was so fond of this 
epistle that he made it the subject of constant 
lectures, and twice copied it out with his own 
hand, just as Demosthenes copied Thucydides 
(comp. Strobel’s Litter argeschichte der loci Tlieo - 
logici des Melanchthon , p. 13): in these lectures 
he explained the leading dogmatical and ethical 
ideas, i. e . the loci Theologici , which, at a later 
period, gave rise to the dogmatical work bearing 
this title. 

At the period when the apostle wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans, he had passed through a life full 
of experience. About four years after the composi- 
tion of this letter Paul calls himself npea^vrTjs, 
i the aged * (Philemon, ver. 9). Paul was at this 
time between fifty and sixty years old. After 
having spent two years and a half at Ephesus, he 
planned a journey to Macedonia, Achaia, Jeru- 
salem, and Rome (Acts xix. 21). Having spent 
about three months in travelling, he arrived at 
Corinth, where he remained three months (Acts 
xx. 2) ; and during this second abode at Corinth he 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans (comp. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1 — 3, and 2 Cor. ix. with Rom. xv. 25). 
Paul dispatched this letter by a Corinthian 
woman, who was just then travelling to Rome 
(xvi. 1), and sent greetings from an inhabitant of 
Corinth (xvi. 23 ; comp. 1 Cor. i. 14). 

The data in the life of the apostle depend upon 
the year in which his conversion took place. Con- 
sequently we must have a settled opinion con- 
cerning the date of this event before we speak 
about the date of the Epistle to the Romans. 
The opinions of the learned fluctuate concerning 
the date of the conversion : some think that this 
event took place as early as a.d. 31 or 41; but it 
is by far more probable that the epistle was 
written about the year 58 or 59. The congrega- 
tion of Christians at Rome was formed at a very 
early period, but its founder is unknown. Paul 
himself mentions two distinguished teachers at 
Rome, wlio were converted earlier than himself. 
According to Rom. i. 8, the Roman congrega- 
tion had then attained considerable celebrity, as 
their faith was spoken of throughout the whole 
world. From chap. xvi. we learn that there were 
a considerable number of Christian teachers at 
Rome ; from which we infer that the congregation 
had existed there for some time ; and it is most 
likely that the Jews at Rome were first converted 
to Christianity. Under Augustus there were so 
many Jews at Rome, that this emperor appointed 
for them quarters beyond the Tiber. These Jews 
consisted mostly of freed men, whom Pompey had 
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carried to Rome as slaves : some of the early 
Christians at Rome followed mercantile pursuits. 

At the time when this epistle was written, there 
were also Gentile Christians in the Roman church ; 
and from passages like xi. 13; xv. 16 ; i. 7 and 
13, we learn that the Gentile Christians were then 
more numerous than the converted Jews. It is 
well known that in those times many heathens 
embraced Judaism (Tacitus, Annal. xv. 44; 
Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96). These converts to 
Judaism were mostly women. Such proselytes 
formed at that period the point of coalescence for 
the conversion of the Gentiles. Among the converts 
from Judaism to Christianity, there existed in the 
days of Paul two parties. The congregated 
apostles had decreed, according to Acts xv., that 
the converts from paganism were not bound to 
keep the ritual laws of Moses. There were, how- 
ever, many converts from Judaism who were dis- 
inclined to renounce the authority of the Mosaic 
law, and appealed erroneously to the authority of 
James (Gal. ii.^ 9 ; comp. Acts xxi. [25) : they 
claimed also the authority of Peter in their 
favour. Such converts from Judaism, mentioned 
in the other epistles, who continued to observe 
the ritual laws of Moses, were not prevalent in 
Rome : however, Dr. Baur of Tubingen sup- 
poses that this Ebionitic tendency prevailed at 
that time in all Christian congregations, Rome 
not excepted. He thinks that the converts 
from Judaism were then more numerous than the 
Gentile Christians, and that all were compelled 
to submit to the Judaizing opinions of the ma- 
jority (comp. Baur’s Abhandlung uber Zweck 
und Veranlassung des Romerbriefs , in der Tu- 
bing er Zeitschrift , 1836). However, we infer 
from the passages above quoted, that the Gentile 
Christians were much more numerous at Rome than 
the converts from Judaism. Neander has also 
shown that the Judaizing tendency did not prevail 
in the Roman church (comp. Neander’s Pflan - 
zung der Christlichen Kir die, 3rd ed. p. 388). 
This opinion is confirmed by the circumstance, 
that, according to ch. xvi., Paul had many 
friends at Rome. Dr. Baur removes this objec- 
tion only by declaring ch. xvi. to be spurious. 
He appeals to ch. xiv. in order to prove that there 
were Ebionitic Christians at Rome : it appears, 
however, that the persons mentioned in ch. xiv. 
were by no means strictly Judaizing zealots, wish- 
ing to overrule the Gentile Christians, but, on the 
contrary, some scrupulous converts from Judaism, 
upon whom the Gentile Christians looked down 
contemptuously. There were, indeed, some dis- 
agreements between the converts from Judaism and 
the Gentile Christians in Rome. This is evident 
from ch. xv. 6 — 9, and xi. 17, 18 : these debates, 
however, were not of so obstinate a kind as among 
the Galatians ; otherwise the apostle could scarcely 
have praised the congregation at Rome as he does 
in ch. i. 8 and 12, andxv. 14. From ch. xvi. 17 — 
20, we infer that the Judaizers had endeavoured 
to find admittance, but with little success. 

The opinions concerning the occasion and 
object of this letter, differ according to the va- 
rious suppositions of those who think that the 
object of the letter was supplied by the occasion, 
or the supposition that the apostle selected his 
subject only after an opportunity for writing was 
offered. In earlier times the latter opinion pre- 
vailed, as, for instance, in the writings of Thomas 
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Aquinas, Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin. In more 
recent times the other opinion has generally been 
advocated, as, for instance, by Hug, Eichhorn, and 
Flatt. Many writers suppose that the debates 
mentioned in ch. xiv. and xv. called forth this 
epistle. Hug, therefore, is of opinion that the 
theme of the whole epistle is the following — Jews 
and Gentiles have equal claim to the 
Kingdom of God. According to Eichhorn, the 
Roman Jews being exasperated against the dis- 
ciples of Paul, endeavoured to demonstrate that 
Judaism was sufficient for the salvation of man- 
kind ; consequently Eichhorn supposes that the 
polemics of St. Paul were not directed against 
Judaizing converts to Christianity, as in the 
Epistle to the Galatians, but rather against Ju- 
daism itself. This opinion is also maintained by 
He Wette ( Einleitung ins Nene Testament , 4th 
ed. § 138). According to Credner {Einleitung. § 
141), the intention of the apostle was to render the 
Roman congregation favourably disposed before his 
arrival in the chief metropolis, and he therefore en- 
deavoured to show that the evil reports spread con- 
cerning himself by zealously Judaizing Christians 
were erroneous. This opinion is nearly related to 
that of Dr. Baur, who supposes that the real object 
of this letter is mentioned only in ch. ix. to xi. 
According to Dr. Baur, the Judaizing zealots 
were displeased that by the instrumentality of 
Paul such numbers of Gentiles entered the king- 
dom of God, that the Jews ceased to appear as 
the Messianic people. Dr. Baur supposes that 
these Judaizers are more especially refuted in 
ch. ix. to xi., after it has been shown in t he first 
eight chapters that it was in general incorrect to 
consider one people better than another, and that 
all had equal claims to he justified by failh. 
Against the opinion that the apostle, in writing 
the Epistle to the Romans, had this particular 
polemical aim, it lias been justly observed by 
Riickert (in the second ed. of his Commentar .), 
Olshauscn, and De Wette, that the apostle himself 
states that his epistle had a general scope. Paul 
says in the introduction that he had long enter- 
tained the wish of visiting the metropolis, in order 
to confirm the faith of the church, and to be himself 
comforted by that faith (ch. i. 12). He adds (i. Id), 
that he was prevented from preaching in the chief 
city by external obstacles only. He says that he 
had written to the Roman Christians in fulfil- 
ment of his vocation as apostle to the Gentiles. 
The journey of Pluuhe to Rome seems to have 
been the external occasion of the epistle: Paul 
made use of this opportunity by sending the sum 
and substance of the Christian doctrine in writing, 
having been prevented from preaching in Rome. 
Paul had many friends in Rome who commu- 
nicated with him ; consequently he was the more 
induced to address the Romans, although he 
manifested some hesitation in doing so (xv. 1.0). 
These circumstances exercised some influence as 
well on tin; form as upon the contents of tlu» 
letter; so th.it, for instance, its contents differ 
considerably from the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
although this also has a general scope. The 
especial hearings of tin* Epistle to the Romans are 
particularly manifest in ch. xiii. to xvi. ; Paul 
shows to both Jews and Gentiles the glory of 
Christianity as being absolute religion, and lie 
especially endeavours to eouiirm the faith of the 
converts IVom Judaism (iv.) ; Paul refers to the 
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circumstance that in Rome the number of Gen- 
tile Christians was much greater than that of the 
converted Jews, and he explains how this wa 3 
consistent with the counsel of God. He endea- 
vours to re-establish peace between the contend- 
ing parties ; consequently he had to produce many 
arguments which might be converted into pole- 
mics (Polemik) against the Jews ; but it does by 
no means follow that such polemics were the 
chief aim of the apostle. 

Contents of the Epistle to the Romans. 
— It belongs to the characteristic type of St. 
Paul’s teaching to exhibit the Gospel in its his- 
torical relation to the human race. In the Epistle 
to the Romans, also, we find that peculiar cha- 
racter of St. Paul's teaching, which induced 
Schelling to call St. Paul's doctrine a philosophy 
of the history of man. The real purpose of the 
human race is in a sublime manner stated by St. 
Paul in bis speech in Acts xvii. 26, 27 ; and he 
shows at the same time how God had, by various 
historical means, promoted the attainment of his 
purpose. St. Paul exhibits the Old Testament dis- 
pensation under the form of an institution for the 
education of the whole human race, which should 
enable men to terminate their spiritual minority, 
and become truly of age (Gal. iii. 24, andiv. 1-4). 
In the Epistle to the Romans also, the apostle com- 
mences by describing the two great divisions of the 
human race, viz., those who underwent the pre- 
paratory spiritual education of the Jews, and those 
who did not undergo such a preparatory educa- 
tion. We find a similar division indicated by 
Christ himself (John x. 16), where he speaks of 
one flock separated by hurdles. The chief aim of 
all nations, according to St. Paul, should he the 
SiKaioavpT] ivu-Kiov rod Otov, righteousness before 
the face of God , or absolute realization of the 
moral law. According to St. Paul, the heathen 
also have their v&ixos, laic, as well religious as 
moral internal revelation (Rom. i. 19, 32; ii. 15). 
The heathen have, however, not fulfilled that law 
which they knew, and are in this respect like (lie 
Jews, who also disregarded their own law (ii.). 
Both Jews and Gentiles are transgressors, or by 
the law separated from the grace and sonship of 
God (Rom. ii. 12; iii. 20); consequently if 
blessedness could only be obtained by ful tilling 
the demands of God, no man could he blessed. 
God, however, has gratuitously given righteous- 
ness and blessedness to all who believe in Christ 
(iii. 21 — 31); the Old Testament also recog- 
nises the value of religious faith (iv.) : thus we 
freely attain to peace anil sonship of God pre- 
sently, and have before us still greater things, viz., 
the future development of the kingdom of God (v. 
1-1 1). The human race has gained in Christ much 
more than it lost in Adam (v. 12, 21). This doc- 
trine by no means encourages sin (vi.): on the 
contrary, men who are conscious of divine grace 
fulfil the law much more energetically than they 
were able to do before having attained to this 
knowledge, because the law alone is even apt to 
sharpen the appetite for sin, and leads finally to 
despair ( vii.) ; but now we fulfil the law by means 
of that new spirit which is given unto us, and the 
lull development of our salvation is still before 
ns (viii. 1-27). The sotleriugs of the present time 
cannot prevent this development, and must rather 
work for good to them whom God from eternity 
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has viewed as faithful believers ; and nothing 
can separate such believers from the eternal love 
of God (viii. 28-39). It causes pain to behold 
the Israelites themselves shut out from salvation ; 
but they themselves are the cause of this seclusion, 
because they wanted to attain salvation by their 
own resources and exertions, by their descent 
from Abraham, and by their fulfilment of the 
law : thus, however, the Jews have not obtained 
that salvation which God has freely offered under 
the sole condition of faith in Christ (ix.); the 
Jews have not entered upon the way of faith, 
therefore the Gentiles were preferred, which was 
predicted by the prophets. However, the Jewish 
race, as such, has not been rejected; some of 
them obtain salvation by a selection made not 
according to their works, but according to the 
grace of God. If some of the Jews are left to 
their own obduracy, even their temporary fall 
serves the plans of God, viz., the vocation of the 
Gentiles. After the mass of the Gentiles shall 
have entered in, the people of Israel also, in their 
collective capacity, shall be received into the 
church (xi.). 

On the authenticity and integrity of 
the Epistle to the Romans. — The authen- 
ticity of this epistle has never been questioned. 
The Epistle to the Romans is quoted as early as 
the first and second century by Clemens Romanus 
and Polycarp. Its integrity has lately been at- 
tacked by Dr. Baur, who pretends that chs. xv. 
and xvi. are spurious, but only, as we have ob- 
served above, because these chapters do not har- 
monise with his supposition, that the Christian 
church at Rome consisted of rigid Judaizers. 
Schmidt and Reiche consider the doxology at the 
conclusion of ch. xvi. not to be genuine. In this 
doxology the anacolouthical and unconnected 
style causes some surprise, and the whole has been 
deemed to be out of its place (ver. 26 and 27). We, 
however, observe, in reply to Schmidt and Reiche, 
that such defects of style may be easily explained 
from the circumstance, that the apostle hastened to 
the conclusion, but would be quite inexplicable in 
additions of a copyist who had time for calm con- 
sideration. The same words occur in different 
passages of the epistle, and it must be granted that 
such a fluctuation sometimes indicates an interpo- 
lation. In the Codex i., in most of the Codices 
Minusculi, as well as in Chrysostom, the words 
occur at the conclusion of ch. xiv. In the 
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Codices B.C.D.E., and in the Syrian transla- 
tion, this doxology occurs at the conclusion of 
ch. xvi. In Codex A it occurs in both places ; 
whilst in Codex D**, the words are wanting 
entirely, and they seem not to fit into either of 
the two places. If the doxology be put at the con- 
clusion of ch. xiv., Paul seems to promise to 
those Christians weak in faith, of whom lie had 
spoken, a confirmation of their belief. But it 
seems unfit (unpassend) in this connection to call 
the Gospel an eternal mystery, and the doxology 
seems here to interrupt the connection between 
chs. xiv. and xv. ; and at the conclusion of ch. xvi. 
it seems to be superfluous, since the blessing had 
been pronounced already in ver. 24. We, how- 
ever, say that this latter circumstance need not 
have prevented the apostle from allowing his 
animated feelings to burst forth in a doxology, 
especially at the conclusion, of an epistle which 
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treated amply on the mystery of redemption. 
We find an analogous instance in Ephes. xxiii. 
27, where a doxology occurs after the mystery of 
salvation had been mentioned : we are therefore 
of opinion that the doxology is rightly placed at 
the conclusion of ch. xvi., and that it was in some 
codices erroneously transposed to the conclusion 
of ch. xiv., because the copyist considered the 
blessing in xvi. 24 to be the real conclusion of the 
Epistle. In confirmation of this remark we ob- 
serve that the same codices in which the doxology 
occurs in ch. xvi. either omit the blessing alto- 
gether, or place it after the doxology. 

Interpreters of the Epistle to the 
Romans. — Chrysostom is the most important 
among the fathers who attempted to interpret this 
epistle ; he enters deeply, and with psychological 
acumen, into the thoughts of the apostle, and ex- 
pounds them with sublime animation. Among 
the reformers Calvin is distinguished by logical 
penetration and doctrinal depth. Beza is 
distinguished by his grammatical and critical 
knowledge. Since the period of rationalism the 
interest about this epistle has been revived by the 
Commentary of Tholuck, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1824. No other book of the 
New Testament has, since that period, been ex- 
pounded so frequently and so accurately. From 
1824 to 1844, there have been published as many 
as seventeen learned and critical commentaries 
on it ; and, in addition to these, several practical 
expositions. In the Commentar von Riickert, 
2d ed., 1839, 2 vols., we find copious criticisms 
of the various interpretations, and a clear and 
pleasing, although not always carefully weighed, 
exposition. 

The Commentar von Fritzsche, 1836 to 1843, 
3 vols., exhibits a careful critique of the text, com- 
bined with philological explanation, but the true 
sense of the apostle has frequently been missed. 
The Commentar of Olshausen, 2nd ed., 1840, 
generally contains only the author’s own exposi- 
tion, but presents a very pleasing development of 
the doctrinal contents. De Wette manifests on the 
whole a correct tact (3rd ed., 1841) ; however, his 
book is too comprehensive, so that the contents of 
the epistle do not make a clear impression. Lately 
there has been published in French also an inter* 
pretation of the Epistle to the Romans, worked out 
with much diligence and ingenuity, by Hugues 
Oltramare; the first part contains chs. i. to v. 
11, and was published at Geneva, 1843. — A. T. 

[The principal English works on the Epistle to 
the Romans are — Willet, Hexapla , or a Sixfold 
Comment on the Epistle to the Romans , 1611; 
Taylor’s Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle to 
the Romans , 1747 ; Jones, The Epistle to the 
Romans analyzed , from a development of the 
circumstances by which it was occasioned , 1801 ; 
Cox, Horce Romance , 1824 (translation with 
notes) ; Turner, Notes on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, New York, 1824 (exegetical, for the use of 
students) ; Terrot, The Epistle of Paid to the 
Romans , 1828 (Greek text, paraphrase, notes, 
and useful prolegomena). Stuart’s Commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans , Andover, U. S., 
1832, is undoubtedly the greatest work on this 
Epistle which has been produced in the English 
language, and may be regarded as next in im- 
, portance to the admirable Commentary by the 
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writer of the above article (Dr. Tholuck), a 
translation of which, by the Rev. R. Menzies, has 
been given in the Edinburgh Biblical Cabinet — 

Ed.] 

ROME, the famous capital of the Western 
World, and the present residence of the Pope, 
stands on the river Tiber, about fifteen miles from 
its mouth, in the plain of what is now called the 
Campagna ( Felix ilia Campania , Pliny. Hist 
Nat . iii. 6), in lat. 41° 54' N., long. 12° 28' E. 
The country around the city is not a plain, but a 
sort of undulating table-land, crossed by hills, 
while it sinks towards the south-west to the marshes 
of Maremma, which coast the Mediterranean. 
In ancient geography the country, in the midst of 
which Rome lay, was termed Latium, which, in 
the earliest times, comprised within a space 
of about four geographical square miles the 
country lying between the Tiber and the Numi- 
cius, extending from the Alban Hills to the sea, 
having for its chief city Laurentum. Here, on the 
Palatine Hill, was the city of Rome founded by 
Romulus and Remus, grandsons of Numitor, and 
sons of Rhea Sylvia, to whom, as the originators 
of the city, mythology ascribed a divine parent- 
age. The origin of the term Rome is in dispute. 
Some derive it from the Greek c Pa 6 strength,’ 
considering that this name was given to the place 
as being a fortress. Cicero (De Repub. ii. 7) 
says the name was taken from that of its founder 
Romulus. At first the city had three gates, ac- 
cording to a sacred usage. Founded on the 
Palatine Hill, it was extended, by degrees, so as 
to take in six other hills, at the foot of which ran 
deep valleys that, in early times, were in part 
overflowed with water, while the hill-sides were 
covered with trees. In the course of the many 
years during which Rome was acquiring to 
herself the empire of the world, the city under- 
went great, numerous, and important changes. 
Under its first kings it must have presented a 
very different aspect from what it did after it 
had been beautified by Tarquin. The destruc- 
tion of the city by the Gauls (u.c. 365) caused 
a thorough alteration in it; nor could the troubled 
times which ensued have been favourable to its 
being well restored. It was not till riches and 
artistic skill came into the city on the conquest 
of Philip of Macedon, and Antiochns of Syria 
(u.c. 565), that there arose in Rome large hand- 
some stone houses. The capture of Corinth con- 
duced much to the adorning of the city: many tine 
specimens of art being transferred from thence to 
t he abode of the conquerors. And so, as the power 
of Rome extended over the world, and her chief 
citizens went into the colonies to enrich themselves, 
did the master-pieces of Grecian art How towards 
the capital, together with some of the taste and skill 
to which tlieyowcd their birth. Augustus, however, 
it was, who did most for embellishing the capital 
of the world, though there may he some sacrifice 
of truth in the pointed saying, that he found 
Rome built of brick, mid left it marble. Subse- 
quent emperors followed his example, till the 
place became the greatest, repository of architec- 
tural, pictorial, and sculptural skill, that the 
world has ever seen; a result to which even 
Nero’s incendiarism indirectly conduced, as af- 
fording an occasion for the city’s being rebuilt 
under the higher scientific influences of the times. 
The site occupied by modern Rome is nut pre- 


cisely the same as that which was at any period co- 
vered by the ancient city : the change of locality 
being towards the north-west, the city has par- 
tially retired from the celebrated hills. About 
two-thirds of the area within the walls (traced by 
Aurelian) are now desolate, consisting of ruins, 
gardens, and fields, with some churches, con- 
vents, and other scattered habitations. Origin- 
ally the city was a square mile in circumference. 
In the time of Pliny the walls were nearly twenty 
miles in circuit ; now, they are from fourteen 
to fifteen miles round. Its original gates, three 
in number, had increased in the time of the elder 
Pliny to thirty-seven. Modern Rome has six- 
teen gates, some of which are, however, built up. 
Thirty-one great roads centered in Rome, which, 
issuing from the Forum, traversed Italy, ran 
through the provinces, and were terminated only 
by the boundary of the empire. As a starting 
point a gilt pillar (Milliarium Aureum) was set 
up by Augustus in the middle of the Forum. 
This curious monument, from which distances were 
reckoned, was discovered in 1823. Eight prin- 
cipal bridges led over the Tiber ; of these three 
are still relics. The four districts into which 
Rome was divided in early" times, Augustus 
increased to fourteen. Large open spaces were 
set apart in the city, called Campi, for as- 
semblies of the people and martial exercises, as 
well as for games. Of nineteen which are men- 
tioned. the Campus Martius was the principal. 
It was near the Tiber, whence it was called 
Tiberinus. The epithet Martius was derived 
from the plain being consecrated to Mars, the god 
of war. In the later ages it was surrounded 
by several magnificent structures, and porticos 
were erected, under which, in bad weather, the 
citizens could go through their usual exercises. 
It was also adorned with statues and arches. 
The name of Fora was given to places where 
the people assembled for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The Fora were of two kinds — fora venalia, 
i markets fora civil in, ‘ law courts,’ See. Until 
the time of Julius Caesar there was but one of the 
latter kind, termed by way of distinction Forum 
Romanum, or simply” Forum. It lay between 
the Capitoline and Palatine Hills; it was eight 
hundred feet wide, and adorned on all sides with 
porticos, shops, and other edifices, on the erection 
of which large sums had been expended, and the 
appearance of which was very imposing, especi- 
ally as it was much enhanced by numerous sta- 
tues. In the centre of the Forum was the plain 
called the Curtian Lake, where Curtins is said to 
have cast, himself into a chasm or gulf, which 
closed on him, and so he saved his country. On 
one side were the elevated seats or suggestus, a 
sort of pulpits from which magistrates and orators 
addressed the people — usually called Rostra, be- 
cause adorned with the beaks of ships which had 
been taken in a sea-fight from the inhabitants of 
Atitimn. Near by was the part of the Forum 
called the Comitimn, where were held the assem- 
blies of the people called Comitia Curiata. The 
celebrated temple, hearing the name of Capitol 
(of which there vein liu only a few vestiges'), stood 
on tin* Capitoline Hill, the highest of the seven: 
it was squaio in form, each side extending about 
two hundred feel, and the ascent to it was by a 
(light of one hundred steps. It was one of the oldest, 
largest, and grandest edifices in t lie city. Founded 
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by Tarquinius Priscus, it was at several times 
enlarged and embellished. Its gates were of 
brass, and it was adorned with costly gildings ; 
whence it is termed ‘ golden ’ and 6 glittering,’ 
aurea , fulgens . It enclosed three structures, the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in the centre, the 
temple of Minerva on the right, and the temple 
of Juno on the left. The Capitol also compre- 
hended some minor temples or chapels, and the 
Casa Romuli, or cottage of Romulus, covered 
with straw. Near the ascent to the Capitol was 
the asylum [Cities of Refuge]. We also 
mention the Basilic®, since some of them were 
afterwards turned to the purposes of Christian 
worship. They were originally buildings of great 
splendour, being appropriated to meetings of the 
senate, and to judicial purposes. Here coun- 
sellors received their clients, and bankers trans- 
acted their business. The earliest churches, bear- 


ing the name of Basilic®, were erected under Con- 
stantine. He gave his own palace on the Caelian 
Hill as a site for a Christian temple. Next in 
antiquity was the church of St. Peter, on the 
Vatican Hill, built a.d. 324, oil the site and with 
the ruins of temples consecrated to Apollo and 
Mars. It stood about twelve centuries, at the 
end of which it was superseded by the modern 
church bearing the same name. The Circi were 
buildings oblong in shape, used for public games, 
races, and beast-fights. The Theatra were edifices 
designed for dramatic exhibitions ; the Amphi- 
theatra (double theatres, buildings in an oval 
form) served for gladiatorial shows and the fight- 
ing of wild animals. That which was erected by 
the Emperor Titus, and of which there still exists 
a splendid ruin, was called the Coliseum, from a 
colossal statue of Nero that stood near it. With 
an excess of luxury, perfumed liquids were con- 
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veyed in secret tubes round these immense struc- 
tures, and diffused over the spectators, sometimes 
from the statues which adorned the interior. In 
the arena which formed the centre of the amphi- 
theatres, the early Christians often endured mar- 
tyrdom by being exposed to ravenous beasts. 

The connection of the Romans with Palestine 
caused Jews to settle at Rome in considerable 
numbers. On one occasion, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius, when the Jews were banished from the city 
by the emperor, for the misconduct of some mem- 
bers of their body, not fewer than four thousand 
enlisted in the Roman army which was then sta- 
tioned in Sardinia (Sueton. Tib. 36 ; Joseph. Antiq. 
xviii. 3. 4). These appear to have been emanci- 
pated descendants of those Jews whom Pompey 
had taken prisoners in Judaea, and brought captive 
to Rome (Philo, Be Leg. ad Cai ., p. 101 4). From 
Philo also it appears that the Jews in Rome were 


allowed the free use of their national worship, and 
generally the observance of their ancestral cus- 
toms. Then, as now, the Jews lived in a part of 
the city appropriated to themselves (Joseph. Antiq. 
xiv. 10. 8), where with a zeal for which the na- 
tion had been some time distinguished, they ap- 
plied themselves with success to proselytising (Dion 
Cass, xxxvii. 17). They appear, however, to 
have been a restless colony ; for when, after their 
expulsion under Tiberius, numbers had returned 
to Rome, they were again expelled from the 
city by Claudius (Suet. Claud . 25). The 
Roman biographer does not give the date of tin’s 
event, but Orosius (vii. 6) mentions the ninth 
year of that emperor's reign (a.d. 50). The pre- 
cise occasion of this expulsion history does not 
afford us the means of determining. The words of 
Suetonius are, ‘ Jud®os, impulsore Chresto, assi- 
due tumultuantes, Roma expulit’ — c He expelled 
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from Rome the Jews continually raising distur- 
bances under the impulse of Chrestos.’ The 
cause here assigned for their expulsion is, that they 
raised disturbances, an allegation which, at first 
view, does not seem to point to a religious, still 
less to a Christian, influence. And yet we must 
remember that the words bear the colouring of 
the mind of a heathen historian, who might easily 
be led to regard activity for the diffusion of Chris- 
tian truth, and the debates to which that activity 
necessarily led, as a noxious disturbance of the 
peace of society. The Epicurean view of 
life could scarcely avoid describing religious 
agitations by terms ordinarily appropriated to 
martial pursuits. It must equally be borne in 
mind that the diffusion of the Gospel in Rome — 
then the very centre and citadel of idolatry — was 
no holiday task, but would call forth on the part 
of the disciples all the fiery energy of the Jewish 
character, and on the part of the Pagans all the 
vehemence of passion which ensues from pride, 
arrogance, and hatred. Had the ordinary name 
of our Lord been employed by Suetonius, we 
should, for ourselves, have found little difficulty 
in understanding the words as intended to be ap- 
plied to Jewish Christians. Rut the biographer 
uses the word Chrestus. The us is a mere Latin 
termination ; but what are we to make of the root 
of the word, Chrest for Christ? Yet the change 
is iq only one vowel, and Chrest might easily be 
used for Christ, by a Pagan writer. A slight 
difference in the pronunciation of the word as 
vocalised by a Roman and a Jew, would easily 
cause the error. And we know that the Romans 
often did make the mispronunciation, calling 
Christ Chrest (Tertull. Apol. c. 3 ; Lactant. 
Inst . iv. 17; Just. Mart. Apol. c. 2). The point is 
important, and we therefore give a few details, 
the rather that Lardner has, under Claudius (vol. 
i., 259), left the question undetermined. Now 
in Tacitus (AnnaL xv. 44) Jesus is unquestion- 
ably called Chrest (quos per flagitia invisos vnl- 
gns Christianos appellabat. Auctor nominis ejus 
Chrestus) in a passage where his followers are 
termed Christians. Lucian too, in his Vliilopa- 
tris , so designates our Lord, playing on the word 
Xp7](Tr<is, which, in Greek, signifies ‘good these 
arc his words: 6 1 rvx° l 76 XpT](rTbs kcl\ eV tfleecrt, 
k.t. A., ‘since a Chrest (a good man) is found 
among the Gentiles also.’ And Tertiillian (jit 
supra ) treats the difference as a case of ignorant 
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mispronunciation *. ‘ Christianus perpontm Chres- 
tianns pronunciatur a voids, liain nominis corniest 
notitia penes vos.’ The mistake may have been the 


more readily introduced from the fact that, while 
Christ was a foreign word, Chrest was customary • 
lips therefore that had been used to Chrest would 
rather continue the sound than change the vo- 
calisation. The term Chrest occurs on inscrip- 
tions (Heumann, Sylloge Diss ., i. 536), and 
epigrams in which the name appears may be 
found in Martial (vii. 55 ; ix. 28). In the same 
author (xi. 91.) a diminutive from the word, 
namely Chrestillus, may be found. The word 
assumed also a feminine form, Chresta, as found 
in an ancient inscription — 

‘ Hoc, virtus, fatique decus et amabile nomen, 
Dote pudicitiae, celebrata laboribus actis 
Vitae, Chresta jacet condita nunc tumulo. 

We subjoin a few lines from Martial (vii. 55): 
Nulli munera, Chreste , si remittis, 

Nec nobis dederis, remiserisque, 

Credam te satis esse liberalem. 

There can therefore be little risk in asserting 
that Suetonius intended to indicate Jesus Christ 
by Chrestus ; and we have already seen that 
the terms which he employs to describe the 
cause of the expulsion, though peculiar, are not 
irreconcilable with a reference on the part of the 
writer to Christians. The terms which Suetonius 
employs are accounted for, though they may not 
be altogether justified by those passages in the Acts 
of the Apostles, in which the collision between 
the Jews who had become Christians, and those 
who adhered to the national faith, is found to 
have occasioned serious disturbances (Kuinoel, 
Acts xviii. 2 ; Rorsal, l)e Christo per errorem in 
Chrest . Comni., Groning. 1717). This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by the fact that a Christian 
church, consisting of Jews, Proselytes, and Pa- 
gan Romans, had at an early period been formed 
in Rome, as is evident from the Epistle of Paul 
to the Romans; which Christian community must, 
have been in existence a long time when Paul 
wrote (about a.d. 59) that epistle (see Rom. i. 8- 
13); and Meyer (Commentar der Brief an die 
llomer Einleit ., § 2) is of opinion that the found- 
ations of the Church in Rome may have been 
laid even during the lifetime of our Lord. It is 
also worthy of notice that Luke, in the book of 
Acts (xviii. 2), when speaking of the decree of 
Claudius as a banishment of all the Jews from 
Rome, adverts to the fact as a reason why two 
Christians, Aquila and Priscilla, whom we know 
(Rom. xvi. 3) to have been members of the Ro- 
man church, had lately come from Italy: these 
the apostle found 011 h is arrival at Corinth in the 
year a.d. 51. Roth Suetonius and Luke, in 
mentioning the expulsion of the Jews, seem to 
have used the official term employed in the de- 
cree ; the Jews were known to the Roman magis- 
trate; and Christians, as being at first Jewish 
converts, would ho confounded under the general 
name of Jews; lint that the Christians as well as 
the Jews strictly so called were banished hy Clau- 
dius appears certain fmm the bmik of Acts ; and, 
independently of this evidence, seems very pro- 
bable, from the other authorities of which men- 
tion has been made. 

The question, Who founded tin* church at 
Koine? is one of some interest us between Catholic 
and Protestant. The former assigns the honour 
to Peter, and 011 this grounds an argument in 
favour of the claims of the papacy. There is, 
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however, no sufficient reason for believing that 
Peter was ever even so much as within the walls 
of Rome. But we have no intention of en- 
tering here on that disputed point, and content 
ourselves with referring the reader to the most 
recent work on the subject which has come to our 
knowledge, in which he will find the argument 
well and learnedly handled (D. J. Ellendorf, 
1st Petms in Rom und Bischof der Romischen 
Kirche gewesenf Darmstadt, 1843). 

Rome, as being their tyrannical mistress, was 
an object of special hatred to the Jews, who 
therefore denominated her by the name of Baby- 
lon — the state in whose dominions they had en- 
dured a long and heavy servitude (Schottgen, 
Hor. Ileb. i. p. 1125; Eisenmenger, Entdeckt 
Judenth . i. 1800). Accordingly, Rome, under 
the name of Babylon, is set forth in the Apoca- 
lypse (xiv. 8 ; xvi. 19 ; xvii. 5 ; xviii. 2) as the 
centre and representative of heathenism; while 
Jerusalem appears as the symbol of Judaism. 
In ch. xvii. 9 allusion is clearly made to the Sep- 
ticollis, the seven-hilled city — 4 seven, mountains 
on which the woman sitteth.’ The description of 
this woman, in whom the profligacy of Rome is 
vividly personified, may be seen in ch. xvii. of 
the Revelation. In ch. xiii. Rome is pictured 
as a huge unnatural beast, whose name or num- 
ber 4 is the number of a man, and his number is 
y£vr 9 n °l improbably A arivus 9 Latin, Roman. 
This beast has been most variously interpreted. 
The several theories serve scarcely more than to 
display the ingenuity or the bigotry of their ori- 
ginators, and to destroy each other. Miinter 
(De occulto Urbis Romes nomine , Hafn. 1811,) 
thinks there is a reference to the secret name of 
Rome, the disclosure of which, it was thought, 
would be destructive to the state (Plin. Hist . Nat . 
iii. 9 ; Macrob. Sat iii. 5 ; Plutarch, Qucest. Rom . 
c. 61 ; Serv. ad JEn. ii. 293). Pliny’s words occur 
in the midst of a long and picturesque account of 
Italy. Coming in the course of it to speak of 
Rome, he says, 4 the uttering of whose other name 
is accounted impious, and when it had been 
spoken by Valerius Soranus, who immediately 
suffered the penalty, it was blotted out with a 
faith no less excellent than beneficial.’ He then 
proceeds to speak of the rites observed on the 1st 
of January, in connection with this belief, in 
honour of Diva Angerona, whose image appeared 
with her mouth bound and sealed up. This mys- 
tic name tradition reports to have been Valencia. 

The most recent view of the name of the 
beast, from the pen of a Christian writer, we 
find in Hyponoia , or Thoughts on a Spiri- 
tual Understanding of the Apocalypse , London, 
1844. 4 The number in question (666) is ex- 

pressed in Greek by three letters of the alpha- 
bet ; x? six hundred ; £, sixty ; or, six. Let us 
suppose these letters to be the initials of certain 
names, as it was common with the ancients in 
their inscriptions upon coins, medals, monuments, 
&c., to indicate names of distinguished charac- 
ters by initial letters, and sometimes by an addi- 
tional letter, where the initial might be considered 
insufficient, as C. Caius, Cn. Cneus. The Greek 
letter x (ch) is the initial of Xpicrris (Christ); the 
letter £ is the initial of £uA or (wood or tree) ; some- 
times figuratively put in the New Testament 
for the Cross; and in the Revelation applied to 
the tree of life, the spiritual cross. The last letter 


s' is equivalent to <r and r, but whether an s or an 
st , it is the initial of the word Sa tanas, Satan, or the 
adversary. Taking the two first names in the 
genitive, and the last in the nominative, we have 
the following appellation, name, or title : Xpivrov 
£oA ov varavas , 44 the adversary of the cross of 
Christ/’ a character corresponding with that of cer- 
tain enemies of the truth, described by Paul, Phil, 
iii. 19.’ The spiritual hy ponoia or underthought 
embodied in this the author thus states : 4 Any doc- 
trine tending to represent the intervention of a 
divine propitiation as unnecessary, or militating 
with a belief and trust in the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus, as the only hope of salvation, must be 
an adversary of the cross of Christ ; of this cha- 
racter we consider every principle of self-right- 
eousness/ &c. (See Ansald, De Romana Tutelar. 
Deor . evocatione , Brix. 1743; Plin. Hist Nat iii. 
9 ; Cellar. Rolit. i. p. 632, sq. ; Mannert. Geog. 

ix. 1. 581, sq. ; Sachse, Versuch einHist. Topogr . 
Beschreib. von Rom 9 Hannov. 1812; Hilscher, 
De Chresto cujus mention . fecit Suet 9 Lips. ; 
also Ernesti and Wolf, ad Sueton . ; Eichhorn, 
Comm . in Apocal. p. 104, sq.). 

ROOF. [House.] 

ROOM. [House.] 

ROSE. [Rhodon.] 

ROSH (fc^fcO and occurs in several places 
of the Old Testament. The word is thought ori- 
ginally to signify 4 poison/ and is therefore sup- 
posed to indicate a poisonous plant. But this has 
not yet been ascertained. Celsius begins his article 
on Rosh by stating that 4 Aben Ezra and the 
Rabbins observe, that the word is written with 
a van in Deut. xxxii. 32, and with an alepk 
in all the other places, but incorrectly, ac- 
cording to J. Gousset.’ It is sometimes trans- 
lated gall , sometimes bitter or bitterness , but is 
generally considered to signify some plant. This 
we may infer from its being frequently men- 
tioned along with laanah or 4 wormwood,’ as in 
Deut. xxix. 18, 4 lest there should be among you 
a root that beareth gall (rosh) and wormwood 
(laanah); so also in Jer. ix. 15; xxiii. 15; and 
in Lament, iii. 19, 4 Remembering mine affliction 
and my misery, the wormwood and the gall.' 
That it was a berry-bearing plant, has been in- 
ferred from Deut. xxxii. 32, 4 For their vine is 
of the vine of Sodom, and their grapes are 
grapes of gall (rosh), their clusters are bitter.’ 
In Jer. viii. 14, 4 water of gall’ (rosh) 9 is 
mentioned ; which may be either the expressed 
juice of the fruit or of the plant, or a bitter in- 
fusion made from it : 4 aqua) Rosch dicuntur, 
quia sunt succus herbse, quam Rosch appellant.’ 
That it was a plant is very evident from Hosea 

x. 4, where it is said ; their judgment springeth up 
as hemlock (rosh) in the furrows of the field.’ 
Here we observe that rosh is translated hemlock 
in the Auth. Vers., as it is also in Amos vi. 12, 

4 For ye have turned judgment into gall (laanah 9 
4 wormwood’), and the fruit of righteousness into 
hemlock (rosh)' 

Though rosh is generally acknowledged to 
indicate some plant, yet a variety of opinions 
have been entertained respecting its identifica- 
tion : some, as the Auth. Vers, in Hosea x. 4, 
and Amos vi. 12, consider cicuta or hemlock to 
be the plant intended. Tremellius adopts this 
as the meaning of rosh in all the passages, and is 
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followed by Celsius (Hierobot. ii. 49). Tlie 
cicuta of the Romans, the kcouciou of the Greeks, 
is generally acknowledged to have been what we 
now call hemlock , the conium maculatum of 
botanists. There can be no doubt of its poison- 
ous nature, c Cicuta venenum est publica Athe- 
niensium poena invisa * (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxv. 
13). There is, however, little or no proof adduced 
that rosh is hemlock. Celsius quotes the descrip- 
tion of Linnaeus in support of its growing in the 
furrows of fields, ‘ Frequens per Europam in rude- 
ratis, juxta pagos, urbes, in sepibus, aggeribus, 
agris.’ Rut it does not appear to be so common 
in Syria. Celsius, however, adduces Ben Melech, 
the most learned of ltabbins, as being of opinion 
that rosh was conium or hemlock : ‘ Aquae Rosch, 
virus; barbare toxicum. Herba est, cujus suc- 
cum bibendum porrigunt illi, quern interimere 
volunt.’ 

But there does not appear any necessity for our 
considering rosh to have been more poisonous 
than laanah or wormivood , with which it is asso- 
ciated so frequently as to appear like a pro- 
verbial expression (Deut. xxix. 18 ; Jer. ix. 15 ; 
xxiii. 15; Lam. iii. 19; Amos vi. 12). Some 
have erroneously translated it wormwood , from 
which it is sufficiently distinguished in the above 
passages. The Sept, translators render it agrostis , 
intending some species of grass. Hence some have 
concluded that it must be lolium temnlcntum , 
or darnel , the zizanium of the ancients, which 
is remarkable among grasses for its poisonous 
and intoxicating properties. It is, however, rather 
sweetish in taste, and its seeds being intermixed 
with com, are sometimes made into bread. It is 
well known to grow in corn-fields, and would 
therefore suit the passage of Hosea ; hut it has not 
a berry-like fruit, nor would it yield any juice : 
the infusion in water, however, might he so under- 
stood, though it would not be very bitter or dis- 
agreeable in taste. Some have in consequence 
thought that some of the solanca? or luridee of 
Linmcus might be intended by the word rosh . 
These are remarkable for their narcotic properties, 
though not particularly bitter ; some of them have 
berried fruits, as the belladonna , which, however, 
is not indigenous in Palestine; but solanun ni- 
grum, common nightshade, a small herbaceous 
plant, is common in fields and road-sides from 
Europe to India, and is narcotic like the others. 
The henbane is another plant of this family, 
which is possessed of powerful narcotic pro- 
perties, and has been used in medicine from early 
times, both by the Greeks and Asiatics. But. 
no proof appears in favour of any of this tribe, 
and their sensible properties are not so remark- 
ably disagreeable as to have led to their being 
employed in what appears to he a proverbial ex- 
pression. Hiller, in his Ilicrophyticon (ii. 51), 
adduces the centaury as a hitter plant, which cor- 
responds with much of what is required. Two 
kinds of centaury , the larger and smaller, and 
both conspicuous for their bitterness, were known 
to t be* ancients. The latter, the Erythrmi ccn- 
taurium , is one of the family of gentians, and 
Mill continues to be employed as a medicine on 
account, of its hitter and tonic properties. 4 Hoc 
ccntaurium inquit Pliu. xxv. c. (i, nostri tel 
ternn vacant , propter amaritndinnn snmmam. Ka 
non radici tantum inest,sed totuni inlicit. plantain : 
idea ct Germanis crd-gatl et llispanis Ihel dc 


tier r a, et Gall is fiel de terre vocitatur.’ We 
may also mention that an old name of this 
centaury was ‘ Rha capitatum.’ From the ex 
treme bitterness of taste, from growing in fields, 
and being a native of warm countries, some 
plant like centaury , and of the tribe of gentians, 
might answer all the passages in .which rosh 
is mentioned, with the exception of that (Deut. 
xxxii. 32) where it is supposed to have a berried 
fruit. Dr. Harris, quoting Blaney on Jerem. viii. 
14, says, c In Ps. lxix. 21, which is justly con- 
sidered as a prophecy of our Saviour s sufferings, 
it is said, Ci they gave me to eat, 1 ’ which the 
Sept, have rendered x ohi]v, gall . And accord- 
ingly it is recorded in the history, Matt, xxvii. 
34, u They gave him vinegar to drink, mingled 
with gall/’ o£os pera x°hris. But in the parallel 
passage (Mark xv. 23) it is said to be “ wine 
mingled with myrrb,” a very bitter ingredient. 
From whence I am induced to think that xoAt?, and 
perhaps £>£0, may be used as a general name 
for whatever is exceedingly bitter ; and, conse- 
quently, when the sense requires, it may be put 
specially for any bitter herb or plant, the infusion 
of which mav be called *JD, “ Aquae 

Rosch.” — J. F. R. 

ROTHEM, written also Rotem (DIT")), oc- 
curs in four passages of the Old Testament, in 
all of which it is translated j un ip cr in the Audi. 
Vers., though it is now considered very clear that 
a kind of broom is intended. Celsius remarks 
that tlie Sept, translators seem to have been un- 
acquainted with the meaning of the word, as in 
j one passage they introduce it in Greek letters as 
i P adap, &c., in another as meaning burning char- 
coal , and in a third as roots of woods . Some 
who have perceived that some plant was intended, 
have doubted about the genus, translating it 
oak and terebinth , but more frequently juniper . 
The last has been the most generally adopted 
in modern versions; but travellers in the East 
have met with a plant or plants, which by 
the Arabs is called retem , ratam , rehtem, and 
retem , varying a little perhaps in different dis- 
tricts ; the variations being probably owing to 
the inodes of spelling adopted by different authors. 
In the Arabic works on Materia Medica we have 


the same word V retem , signifying a 
of broom, and which, according to Celsius, 


kind 
is so 


named 



ligando . The Moors, 


no 


doubt, carried the word into Spain, as rctama is 
there a])] died to a species of genista or broom. 
In Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Plants it is named 
spartium monospermnm, or white single-seeded 
broom, and is described as a very handsome 
shrub, remarkable for its numerous snow-white 
flowers. Osheck remarks that it grows like willow- 
bushes along the shores of Spain, as far as the 
flying sands reach, where scarcely any other 
plant exists, except the ononis serpens, or creeping 
rest-harrow . The use of this shrub is very great 
in stopping the sand. The leaves and young 
branches furnish delicious food for goats. It con- 
verts the* most barren spot into a fine odoriferous 
garden by its flowers, which continue a long 
time. It seems to shelter hogs ami goats against 
the scorching heat of the sun. The twigs are 
used for tying bundles; mid all kinds of herbs 
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that are brought to market are fastened together 
with them. Forskal found it in Arabia, and 
Desfontaines in Barbary, on the sandy coast. 



The Spaniards call it Retama , from the Arabic 
name Retem. It is now referred by all 
botanists to the genus Genista , and called 
G . monosperma. It is described by De Can- 
dolle as a branching and erect shrub, with 
slender, wandlike, flexible branches ; leaves com- 
paratively few, linear, oblong, pressed to the 
branches, pubescent ; inflorescence in few flowered 
lateral racemes ; petals white, silky, nearly equal 
to one another ; legumes oval, inflated, smooth, 
membranaceous, one to two seeded. It occurs 
on the sterile shores of Portugal, Spain, Barbary, 
and Egypt, It was found by Forskal at Suez, 
and named by him Genista Spartium f with 
rcetcem as its Arabic name. Bove also found it 
at Suez, and again in different parts of Syria. 
Belon also mentions finding it in several places 
when travelling in the East. Burckhardt also fre- 
quently mentions the shrub rethem in the deserts 
to the south of Palestine, and he thought it to be 
the same plant as the Genista rcetcem of Forskal. 
He states that whole plains are sometimes 
covered with this shrub, and that such places 
are favourite places of pasturage, as sheep are re- 
markably fond of the pods. Lord Lindsay again, 
while travelling in the middle of the valleys of 
Mount Sinai, says, 4 The rattam , a species of 
broom, bearing a white flower, delicately streaked 
with purple, afforded me lrequent shelter from 
the sun while in advance of the caravan.’ Mr. 
Kitto on this well observes, 4 It is a remarkable, 
because undesigned, coincidence, that in travel- 
ling to the very same Mount of Horeb, the 
prophet Elijah rested, as did Lord Lindsay, 
under a rattam shrub.' There can be no reason- 
able doubt, therefore, that the Hebrew rothem de- 
notes the same plant as the Arabic retem , though 
it has been rendered juniper in the English, and 
several other translations, as in 1 Kings xix. 4 ; 


4 but he (Elijah or Elias) himself went a day’s 
journey into the wilderness, and came and sat 
down under a juniper (rothem) tree,’ &c. ; 4 And 
as he lay and slept under a juniper tree/ 
&c. In the other passages the meaning is not so 
clear, and therefore different interpretations have 
been given. Thus, Job (xxx. 4) says of the half- 
famished people who despised him, 4 who cut up 
mallows by the bushes, and juniper (rothem) 
roots for their food/ Though the broom root 
may perhaps be more suitable for diet than the 
juniper , yet they are both too bitter and medicinal 
to be considered or used as nutritious, and, there- 
fore, some say, that 4 when we read that rotem roots 
were their food, we are to suppose a great deal 
more than the words express, namely, that their 
hunger was so violent, as not to refrain even 
from these roots,’ which were neither refreshing 
nor nourishing. Ursinus supposes, that instead of 
the roots of this broom, we are to understand a 
plant which grows upon these roots, as well as 
upon some other plants, and which is well known 
by the English name of broom-rape , the oro- 
banche of botanists. These are sometimes eaten* 
Thus Dioscorides (ii. 136) observes that the oro* 
banche , which grows from the roots of broom, 
was sometimes eaten raw, or boiled like asparagus. 
Celsius again suggests an amendment in the sen- 
tence, and thinks that we should understand it to 
mean that the broom roots were required for fuel , 
and not for /bod, as the Hebrew words signifying 
fuel and food, though very similar to each other, 
are very different in their derivation : 4 Divers® 
igitur sunt voces Lachmam, panis eorum, et 
Lachmam , ad calefaciendum se, scriptione licet 
et literis atque punctis exacte conveniant and 
this sense is confirmed by some of the Talmudical 
writers, as R. Levi Ben Gerson, who commenting 
on this passage says : 4 ut significet, ad calefacien- 
dum se ; quia opus habebant, quo cal efferent, quod 
versarentur in locis frigidis, sine ullo perfugio.’ 
The broom is the only fuel procurable in many 
of these desert situations, as mentioned by several 
travellers. Thus Thevenot, 4 Puis nous nous 
repos ames en un lieu ou il y avoit un peu de 
genets, car ils ne nous faisoient point reposer, 
qu’en des lieux ou il y eut de quoi bruler, taut 
pour se chauffer, que pour faire cuire le cabve 
et leur mafrouca/ In Ps. cxx. 4, David ob- 
serves that the calumnies of his enemies were 
4 like arrows of the mighty, with coals of juniper ’ 
(rothem). The broom, being, no doubt, very com- 
monly used as fuel in a country where it is 
abundant, and other plants scarce, might re- 
dily suggest itself in a comparison ; but it is also 
described as sparkling, burning and crackling 
more vehemently than other wood. — J. F. R. 

RUBY. The word rendered 4 ruby’ in the 
Authorized Version (Job xxviii. 18; Prov. iii. 
15; viii. 11 ; xx. 15; xxxi. 10; Lam. iv. 7) is 
O'WQ peninim, which appears rather to indicate 
4 pearls.’ The ruby is, however, generally sup- 
posed to be represented by the word kad-kod , 

which occurs in Ezek. xxvii. 6, and Isa. liv. 12, 
where the Authorized Version renders it 4 agate/ 
An Arabic word of similar sound (kadskadsat) 
signifies 4 vivid redness ;’ and as the Hebrew word 
may be derived from a root of like significa- 
tion, it is inferred that it denotes the Oriental 
ruby, which is distinguished for its vivid red 
colour, and was regarded as the most valuable of 
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precious stones next after the diamond. This 
inode of identification, however, seems rather 
precarious. The Greek translator of Ezek. xxvii. 
16, does not appear to have known what it meant, 
for he preserves the original word ; and although 
the translator of Isa. liv. 12 has jasper (Yaams), 
he is not regarded as any authority in such 
matters, when he stands alone. The ruby was 
doubtless known to the Hebrews ; but it is by no 
means certain that kad-kod was its name. Some 
have supposed that the word ITlpK ekdcich , which 
from its etymology should signify a sparkling 
darning gem, is to be regarded as a species of 
ruby. It occurs only in Isa. liv. 12; hence the 
Septuagint makes it a carbuncle, as does the Au- 
thorized Version. 

RUFUS ( f P ovcpos). A person of this name was 
one of the sons of Simon the Cyrenian, who was 
compelled to bear the cross of Christ (Mark xv. 
21) : he is supposed to be the same with the Rufus 
to whom Paul, in writing to the Romans, sends his 
greeting in the remarkable words, 4 Salute Rufus, 
chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine’ 
(Rom. xvi. 13). The name is Roman; but the 
man was probably of Hebrew origin. He is said 
to have been one of the seventy disciples, and 
eventually to have had charge of the church at 
Thebes. 

RUSH. [Agmon.] 

RUTH (n-*n ; Sept. Toi;#), a Moabitish 
woman, brought, under peculiar circumstances, 
into intimate relation with the stock of Israel, 
and whose history is given in one of the books of 
the sacred canon which bears her name. The 
narrative that brings her into the range of inspired 
story is constructed with idyllic simplicity and 
pathos, and forms a pleasant relief 1o the sombre 
and repulsive shades of the picture which the 
reader has just been contemplating in the later 
annals of the Judges. It is the domestic history 
of a family compelled, by the urgency of a famine, 
to abandon the land of Canaan, and seek an asylum 
in the territories of Moab. 5,1 Elimelech, the bead 
of the emigrating household, dies in the land of 
his sojourn, where his two surviving sons 4 took 
them wives of the women of Moab ; the name of 
the one was Orpah, and the name of the other 
Ruth.’ On the death of the sons, the widowed 
parent, resolving to return to her country and 
kindred, the filial affect ion of the daughters-in-law 

* The period to which this famine is to lie re- 
ferred is a greatly disputed point among commen- 
tators. The opinion of Usher, which assigns it to 
the age of Gideon, and which is a moan between 
the dates fixed upon hy others, carries with it the 
greatest probability. The oppression of the Midi- 
uni tes, mentioned in Judg. vi. 3-6, which was pro- 
ductive of a famine, and from which Gideon was 
instrumental in delivering his people, wasted the 
land and destroyed its increase, 4 till thou come 
onto Gaza;’ and this embraced the region in 
which Judah and Bethlehem were situated. The 
territory of Judah was also adjacent to Moab, and 
a removal thither was easy and natural. The 
scourge of Midian endured, moreover, for seven 
years ; and at the expiration of ten years after the 
deliverance hy Gideon was fully consummated, 
Naomi re-emigrated to her native land. All the 
circumstance’s combined favour, mainly, the hy- 
pothesis of Usher. 


is put to a severe test, and Ruth determines at 
all hazards to accompany Naomi. She accord- 
ingly arrives at. Bethlehem with her mother, where, 
in the extremity of want, she goes to glean after 
the reapers in the harvest-field of Boaz, a wealthy 
kinsman of her deceased father-in-law, Elimelech. 
Attracted by her appearance, and informed of her 
exemplary conduct towards her mother-in-law, 
Boaz bade her return from day to day, and 
directed his servants to give her a courteous wel- 
come. An omen so propitious could not but be 
regarded as a special encouragement to both, and 
Naomi therefore counselled Ruth to seek an op- 
portunity for intimating to Boaz the claim she had 
upon him as the nearest kinsman of her deceased 
husband. A stratagem, which in other circum- 
stances would have been of very doubtful pro- 
priety, was adopted for compassing this object ; 
and though Boaz entertained the proposal favour- 
ably, yet he replied that there was another person 
more nearly related to the family than himself, 
whose title must first be disposed of. Without 
delay he applied himself to ascertain whether the 
kinsman in question was inclined to assert his 
right — a right which extended to a purchase of 
the ransom (at the Jubilee) of Elimelech’s estate. 
Finding him indisposed to the measure, he obtained 
from him a release, ratified according to the legal 
forms of the time, and then proceeded himself to 
redeem the patrimony of Elimelech, and espoused 
the widow of his son, in order 4 to raise up the 
name of the dead, upon his inheritance.’ From 
this union sprang David, the illustrious king of 
Israel, whose line the writer traces up, in conclu- 
sion, through Boaz, to Pharez, son of Judah. 

The Book of Ruth is inserted in the Canon, 
according to the English arrangement, between 
the book of Judges and the books of Samuel, as a 
sequel to the former and an introduction to the 
latter. Among the ancient Jews it was added to 
the book of Judges, because they supposed that the 
transactions which it relates happened in the time 
of the judges of Israel (Judg. i. 1). Several of 
the ancient fathers, moreover, make but one book 
of Judges and Ruth. But the modern Jews com- 
monly place in their bihles, after the Pentateuch, 
the five Megilloth — 1. The Song of Solomon ; 2. 
Ruth; 3. The Lamentations of Jeremiah ; 1. Ec- 
clesiastes; 5. Esther. Sometimes Ruth is placed 
the first of these, sometimes (he second, and some- 
times the fifth. 

The true date and authorship of the book are 
alike unknown, though the current of autho- 
rity is in favour of Samuel as the writer. That 
it was written at a time considerably remote 
from t lie events it records, would appear from the 
passage in cli. iv. 7, which explains a custom re- 
ferred to as having been 4 the manner in former 
time in Israel, concerning redeeming and con- 
cerning changing ’ (comp. Dent. xxv. 9). That 
it was writ ten, also, at le.ist as late ns the establish- 
ment of David's house upon the throne, appears 
from (lie concluding verse — 4 And Obed begat 
Jesse, and Jesse begat David.’ The expression, 
moreover (eh. i. 1), 4 when the judges ruled,' 
marking the period of the occurrence of the events, 
indicates, no doubt, that in the writer's days kings 
had already begun to reign. Add to this what 
critics have considered as certain Chaldaisnis with 
which the language is interspersed, denoting its 
comjHwition at a period considerably later than 
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that of the events themselves. Thus Eichhom 
finds a Chaldaism or Syriasm in the use of N for 
■I in &OD, though the same form occurs elsewhere. 
He adverts also to the existence of a superfluous 
Yod in and (iii. 3), and 

(ver. 4). As, however, the language is in other 
respects, in the main, pure, these few Chaldaisms 
may have arisen from a slight error of the copyists, 
and therefore can scarcely be alleged as having 
any special bearing on the era of the document. 
The same remark is to be made of certain idiomatic 
phrases and forms of expression which occur else- 
where only in the books of Samuel and of Kings, 
as — 6 The Lord do so to me, and more also * (Ruth 
i. 17; comp. 1 Sam. iii. 17; xiv. 44; xx. 23: 
2 Sam. iii. 9, 35 ; xix. 13 ; 1 Kings ii. 23 ; xix. 
2 ; xx. 10 ; 2 Kings vi. 31) ; 6 1 have discovered 
to your ear,’ for ‘ I have told you ’ (Ruth iv. 4 ; 
comp. 1 Sam. xx. 2; 2 Sam. vii. 27). 

The canonical authority of Ruth has never been 
questioned, a sufficient confirmation of it being 
found in the fact that Ruth, the Moabitess, comes 
into the genealogy of the Saviour, as distinctly 
given by the Evangelist (Matt. i. 6). The prin- 
cipal difficulty in regard to the book arises, how- 
ever, from this very genealogy, in which it is 
stated that Boaz, who was the husband of Ruth, 
and the great-grandfather of David, was the son of 
Salmon by Rachab. Now, if by Rachab we sup- 
pose to be meant, as is usually understood, Rahab 
the harlot, who protected the spies, it is not easy 
to conceive that only three persons — Boaz, Obed, 
and Jesse, should have intervened between her and 
David, a period of near 400 years. But the solu- 
tion of Usher is not improbable, that the ancestors 
of David, as persons of pre-eminent piety, were 
favoured with extraordinary longevity. Or it 
may be that the sacred writers have mentioned 
in the genealogy only such names as were distin- 
guished and known among the Jews. 

The leading scope of the book has been variously 
understood by different commentators. Umbreit 
( Ueber Geist und Zweck des Buches Ruths , in 
Theol. Stud . und Krit. for 1834, p. 308) thinks 
it was written with the specific moral design of 
showing how even a stranger, and that of the hated 
Moabitish stock, might be sufficiently noble to 
become the mother of the great king David, be- 
cause she placed her reliance on the God of Israel. 
Bertholdt regards the history as a pure fiction, de- 
signed to recommend the duty of a man to marry 
his kinswoman; while Eichhorn conceives that it 
was composed mainly in honour of the house of 
David , though it does not conceal the poverty of 
the family. The more probable design we think 
to be to pre-intimate, by the recorded adoption of 
a Gentile woman into the family from which 
Christ was to derive his origin, the final reception 
of the Gentile nations into the true church, as 
fellow-heirs of the salvation of the Gospel. The 
moral lessons which it incidentally teaches are of 
the most interesting and touching character : 
that private families are as much the objects of 
divine regard as the houses of princes; that the 
present life is a life of calamitous changes; that 
a devout trust in an overruling Providence will 
never fail of its reward ; and that no condition, 
however adverse or afilicted, is absolutely hopeless, 
are truths that were never more strikingly illus- 
trated than in the brief and simple narrative 
before us. — G. B. 


s. 

SABBATH. The original word (fl2E^) sig- 
nifies simply rest, cessation from labour or em- 
ployment. 

The term, however, became appropriated in a 
specific religious sense, to signify the dedication 
of a precise portion of time to cessation from 
worldly labour, and a peculiar consecration by 
virtue of which a sanctity was ascribed to the 
portion of time so set apart, just as a similar 
sacred character was ascribed to consecrated 
places, things, and persons : the violation of it 
was analogous to sacrilege. 

The character of the institution, as it existed 
under the Mosaical law, is distinct and mani- 
fest ; but the subject, as a whole, embraces points 
on which Christian opinion has been considerably 
divided. It will be our object briefly to exhibit 
the different views which have been taken on 
these points, and to indicate the materials by 
means of which the subject may be more fully 
investigated. 

Was there any Sabbath before the Law ? This 
is a question which lies at the root of all the dif- 
ferences of opinion which have been entertained. 
For the affirmative, it is alleged on the authority 
of Gen. ii. 3, that the Sabbath was instituted by 
God in commemoration of his resting on the 
seventh day from the work of creation, and given 
to our first parents. 

This text has indeed usually been regarded as 
conclusive of the whole question : but those who 
hold that the institution of the Sabbath originated 
under the Law, observe that this passage contains 
no express command, addressed to any parties, 
nor any specific mention of the nature of such 
implied solemnization; still less any direct al- 
lusion to rest from labour, or to religious worship. 

It is also urged, that some of the ablest divines, 
even of older times, regard the passage (Gen. ii. 
3) as proleptical or anticipatory, and referring 
to the subsequent institution recorded in 'Exodus. 
They conceive that Moses, in recounting this de- 
scription of the creation, had for at least one prin- 
cipal object, the introduction of this sanction from 
the received cosmogony, for the establishment of 
the Sabbath among the Israelites : and that, as this 
narrative was composed after the delivery of the 
law for their special instruction, so this passage 
was only intended to confirm more forcibly that 
institution ; or that it is to be understood as if 
Moses had said, c God rested on the seventh day, 
which he has since blessed and sanctified .’ 

It is admitted that there is no other direct 
mention of a Sabbath in the book of Genesis : but 
there are traces of a period of seven days, which are 
usually’ regarded as indicating the presence of a 
Sabbath. Thus, in Gen. iv. 3, the words rendered 
‘ in process of time,’ have been held to signify ‘ the 
end of days,’ and this supposed to mean a week, — 
when the offerings of Cain and Abel were made, — 
and thence the Sabbath. Again, they refer to the 
periods of seven days, occurring in the history of 
Noah (Gen. vii. 10; viii. 10); yet the term c week’ 
is also used in the contract between Jacob and 
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Laban (Gen. xxix. 27, 28) ; and Job and liis 
friends observed the term of seven days (Job ii. 
13) ; all of which, it is alleged, goes to prove that 
the blessing of a Sabbath was not withheld from 
the primitive world. 

The terms in which the appointment of the Sab- 
bath to the Israelites is made before the delivery 
of the rest of the law (Exod. xvi. 23), have also 
been supposed to imply that it was not a new 
institution, as also the use of the word 6 remember,’ 
introducing the injunction in the Decalogue. But, 
on the other side, it is answered that in giving 
an injunction, the monitory word £ remember ’ is 
as commonly used in reference to th e future re- 
collection of the precept so given, as to anything 
past . That there is nothing extraordinary in the 
institution of one particular observance of the 
law before the rest of it was delivered : the same 
argument would show a previous obligation to 
observe the Passover or circumcision. Tiiat with 
regard to the reckoning of time by weeks, this 
does not at all necessarily imply any reference to 
a Sabbath. And that the employment of any 
particular mode of reckoning by an historian , 
is no proof that it was used by the people , or in 
the times he is describing. 

It is powerfully urged by the believers in a 
primitive Sabbath, that we find from time im- 
memorial the knowledge of a week of seven days 
among all nations — Egyptians, Arabians, In- 
dians — in a word, all the nations of the East, 
have in all ages made use of this week of seven 
days, for which it is difficult to account without 
admitting that this knowledge was derived from 
the common ancestors of the human race. 

On the other side it is again denied that the 
reckoning of time by weeks implies any reference 
to a Sabbath. One of our own contributors, who 
takes this view, remarks — 

‘ The division of time by weeks, as it is one 
of the most ancient and universal, so is it one 
of the most obvious inventions, especially among 
a rude people, whose calendar required no very 
nice adjustments. Among all early nations the 
lunar months were the readiest large divisions of 
time, and though the recurrence of the lunar 
period in about 29£ days was incompatible with 
any exact subdivision, yet the nearest whole num- 
ber of days which could be subdivided into 
shorter periods, would be either 30 or 28 ; of which 
the latter would of course be adopted, as admit- 
ting of division into 4 , corresponding nearly to 
those striking phenomena, the phases or quarters 
of the moon. Each of these would palpably 
correspond to about a week*, and in a period of 
fthout 5* lunations, the same phases would return 
very nearly to the same days of the week. In 
order to connect the reckoning by weeks with the 
lunar month, we find that all ancient nations 
observed some peculiar solemnities to mark the 
day of the new moon . Accordingly, in the 
Mosaic law the same thing was also enjoined 
(Niiiii. x. ID; xxviii. II, See.), though it is 
worthy ot remark, that while particular observ- 
ances are here enjoined, the idea of celebrating 
the new moon in some way is alluded to as if 
already familiar to them. 

4 In other parts of the Bible we find the. Sabbaths 
ami new moons continually s)x>ken of in conjunc- 
tion; as (Isa. i. 13, \c.) the division of time by 
weeks prevailed all over the East, from the 


earliest periods, among the Assyrians, Arabs, and 
Egyptians ;--to the latter people Dion Cassius 
ascribes its invention. It was found among the 
tribes in the interior of Africa by Oldendorf 
(Jahn’s Arch. Bibl art, < Week’). The Peru- 
vians counted their months by the moon, their half- 
mouths by the increase and decrease of the moon, 
and the weeks by quarters, without having any 
particular names for the week days. Their cos- 
mogony, however, does not include any reference 
to a six days’ creation (Garcilasso de la Vega, 
Hist, of the Incas , in Taylors Nat. Hist, of So- 
ciety, i. 291). The Peruvians, besides this, have 
a cycle of nine days, the approximate third part 
of a lunation ( ib . p. 292), clearly showing the 
common origin of both. Possibly, also, the 
“ numlinse ” of the Romans may have had a simi- 
lar origin. 

c The Mexicans had a period of 5 days (Antonio 
de Solis, Lojiquest of Mexico, quoted by Norman 
on ‘ Yucatan,’ p. 185). They had also periods 
of 13 days; their year was solar, divided into 
18 months of 20 days each, and 5 added (Laplace, 
Hist, d Astron., p. 65). Some writers, as Acosta 
and Baron Humboldt, have attributed the origin 
of the week to the names of the primary planets 
as known to the ancients. It is certain that the 
application of the names of the planets to the 
days originated in the astrological notion, that 
each planet in order presided over the hours of 
the day; this we learn expressly from Dion Cas- 
sius (lib. xxvii.). Arranging the planets in the 
order of their distances from the earth, on the 
Ptolemaic system, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, 
^ enus, Mercury, the Moon, — then e . g. Saturn 
presided over the 1st hour of Saturday; and as- 
signing each planet to an hour in succession, the 
22nd hour will hill to Saturn again, the 23rd to 
Jupiter, the 2-ltli to Mars ; and thus the 1st hour 
of the next day would fall to the Sun , and so on. 
This mode of designation was adopted by the 
Greeks and Romans from the East, and is found 
among the Brahmins (see Useful Knowledge 
Society's Life of Galileo, p. 12; also Laplace, 
Precis del' Hist, de VAstron ., p. 16).’ 

Those who take the view adverse to the existence 
of a primitive Sabbath, regard it as a circum- 
stance worthy of remark, that in the re-establish- 
nient of the human race, after the Flood, we find 
in Gen. ix. a precise statement of the covenant 
which God is represented as making with Noah, 
in which, while several particulars are adverted' 
to, no mention whatever is made of the Sabbath. 

The early Christian writers are generally as 
silent oil this subject, of a primitive Sabbath .is on 
that of primitive sacrifice [Sacuifick]. Such 
examination as we have been able to institute, lias 
disclosed no belief in its existence, while some in- 
dications are found of a notion that the Sabbath 
began with Moses. Tims, Justin Martyr savs, 
that the patriarchs ‘ were justified before God not 
keeping the Sabbaths:' ami again, * from Abraham 
originated circumcision, anil from Moses the Sab- 
bath, and sacrifices and offerings/ \c. {Dial. con. 

I ryph.y 23(». 2(>l). Ireiaeux ohseivos, * A brahma, 
without circumcision, and without observance of 
Sabbaths, belioxed in God/ \c. (iv. 30). And 
Tertnllian expresses himself to the same effect 
(A tic. dud. ii. |). While, on the other hand, 
they regard the institution as wholly peculiar to 
the Israel it es. Justin Martyr, m particular, cx- 
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presses himself pointedly to the effect that ‘ it 
was given to them on account of their lawlessness 
( avojxiav ) and hardness of heart ’ (. Dial . cum 
Tryph ., 235). 

The Jewish Sabbath . — Under the Mosaic law 
itself, the case is perfectly free from all doubt 
or ambiguity. The Sabbath, as consisting in a 
rigid cessation from every species of labour, was 
enjoined expressly 6 for a perpetual covenant ,’ 
and as 6 a sign between God and the children of 
Israel for ever 3 (Exod. xxxi. 16). And the same 
idea is repeated in many other passages; all 
showing both the exclusive announcement and 
peculiar object and application of the institution 
to the people of Israel ; — as particularly Ezek. xx. 
10; Nehem. ix. 13, &c. And this is further 
manifest in the constant association of this ob- 
servance with others of the like peculiar and posi- 
tive nature, — as with reverencing the sanctuary 
(Lev. xix. 30), keeping the ordinances (Ezek. 
xlv. 17), solemnizing the new moons (Isa. i. 13 ; 
lxvi. 23), and other feasts (Hos. ii. 11). And 
obviously with the same view it was expressly 
made one of the primary obligations of proselytes 
who joined themselves to the Lord, as 6 taking 
hold of the covenant’ thereby (Isa. lvi. 6). 

The degree of minute strictness with which it 
was to be observed, is laid down in express literal 
precepts, as against kindling fire (Exod. xxxv. 4) 
or preparing food (xvi. 5, 22). A man was put 
to death for gathering sticks (Num. xv. 32). 
Buying and selling were also unlawful (Neh. 
x. 31). 

To these a multitude of more precise in- 
junctions were added by the traditions of the 
Rabbis, such as the prohibition of travelling 
more than twelve miles, afterwards contracted to 
one mile, and called a Sabbath day’s journey, 
and not only buying and selling, but any kind 
of pecuniary transaction, even for charitable pur- 
poses, or so much as touching money (see Vi- 
tringa, De Synagoga , translated by Bernard, p. 

76 > . 

This will be the place also to mention, how- 
ever briefly, the extension of the idea of a seventh 
period of rest, in the institution of the Sabbatical 
Year ; or the injunction of a falloiv or cessation 
of tillage for the land every seventh year. Not 
only were the labours of agriculture suspended, 
but even the spontaneous productions of the earth 
were to be given to the poor, the traveller, and the 
wild animals (see Lev. xxv. 1-7 ; Deut. xv. 1-10). 
This prohibition, however, did not extend to other 
labours or trades, which were still carried on. 
There was, however, in this year an extraordi- 
dary time devoted to the hearing of the law read 
through (see Deut. xxxi. 10, 18). As Moses pre- 
dicted (Lev. xxvi. 34), this institution was after- 
wards much neglected (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). 

Closely connected with this was the observance 
of the year following seven Sabbatic years (i. e. 
the fiftieth year) called the year of Jubilee; but 
of this we have fully treated under the Art. 
Jubilee. 

The Christian Sabbath . — The question as to 
the continued obligation of the Sabbath under 
the Christian dispensation, is one on which great 
difference of opinion lias been entertained, not 
only by Christian churches, but by theologians 
of the same church. 

The Jewish prophets in several places describe j 


in lofty imagery a future condition of glory and 
prosperity, connected with the reign of the pro- 
mised Messiah. These predictions are in a great 
degree conveyed under the literal representation 
of temporal grandeur, to be attained by the 
Jewish nation, and the restoration of their temple 
and worship to the highest pitch of splendour, 
while proselytes should come in from all nations, 
until the whole world should own its spiritual ' 
sway (as Amos ix. 11; Mich. iv. 1 ; Zech. viii. 
20). In the course of these representations refer- 
ence is made to the observance of Sabbaths (Isa. 
lvi. 6, 7 ; lxvi. 23). 

In the interpretation of these passages some 
difference of opinion has prevailed. The Jews 
themselves have always understood them in their 
strictly literal sense. Among Christians they 
have been regarded as literally predicting some 
future restoration of the people of Israel, or per- 
haps as applying in a first or literal sense to the 
temporal restitution of the Jews after the cap- 
tivity (which was to a great degree fulfilled before 
the coming of Christ), and the extraordinary ac- 
cession of proselytes from all nations which had 
at that period taken place, while in a second or 
figurative sense they refer to the final extension of 
Christ’s spiritual kingdom over the whole world. 

These passages have been adduced in proof of 
the continued and permanent obligation of the 
Sabbath under all circumstances of the church of 
God ; but those who dispute this, call attention 
to the fact that in these the Sabbath is always 
coupled with other observances of the Mosaic 
law ; and they allege that if the whole descrip- 
tion be taken literally, then by common consis- 
tency the Sabbaths must be also taken literally 
as applying to the Jews and the proselytes to their 
religion : if figuratively, the Sabbaths must by 
parity of reason be taken figuratively also, as im- 
plying spiritual rest, cessation from sin, and the 
everlasting rest of the faithful. 

The teaching of Christ himself on this subject 
was of precisely the same kind as on all other 
points connected with the law. He was address- 
ing exclusively Jews living under that law still 
in force. He censured the extravagant rigour 
with which the Pharisees endeavoured to enforce 
it ; he exhorted to a more special observance of 
its weightier matters, and sought to lead his fol- 
lowers to a higher and more spiritual sense of 
their obligations ; but he in no degree relaxed, 
modified, or abrogated any portion of the Mosaic 
code. On the contrary, expressly upheld its 
authority, enlarging indeed on many precepts, 
but rescinding none (Matt. v. 17, 18; xxiii. 1. 
29 ; xviii. 17, &c.). 

So in regard to the more particular precept of 
the Sabbath, while he reproved the excessive 
strictness of the Pharisaical observance — and to 
this end wrought miracles upon it, and vindicated 
works of mercy and necessity by reason of the 
case, and instances from the Old Testament (as 
in Matt. xii. 1; Luke xiii. 15; John v. 9, &c.) 
— still he in no way modified or altered the obli- 
gation beyond what the very language of the law 
and the prophets clearly sanctioned. He used 
indeed the remarkable declaration, 4 The Sab- 
bath was made for the man (Jha. rbv &v6pcoTrov), 
not the man ( 6 &v6po)ivos) for the Sabbath,’ which 
is usually regarded as the most conclusive text in 
favour of the universal obligation of the Sabbath ; 
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and it must have been so regarded by our trans- 
lators, seeing that they omit the article. It is 
commonly understood in the following sense : ‘ it 
was made for man, not as he may be a Jew or a 
Christian, but as man, a creature bound to love, 
worship, and serve his God and maker, in time 
and in eternity/ To this it is answered, that 
we must not overlook the article in the original, 
where the man must mean ‘ those for whom it 
was appointed,’ without specifying who they were, 
much less implying man in general ; that ‘ the man 
was not made for it,’ as manifestly implies that 
it was not a duty of an essential and unchange- 
able nature, such as those for which man is es- 
pecially constituted and ordained — in other 
words, that it was an institution enjoined by 
way of adaptation to the case of those to whom 
the precept was given. An intermediate view, 
which lays no particular stress upon the definite 
article, is thus expressed in paraphrase by the 
elder Rosenmiiller ( Scholia in Marc . ii. 27) : ‘ The 
Sabbath is an institution for the recreation of man ; 
but man was not therefore created that he might 
on the seventh day rest from all anxious labour.’ 
He adds, 4 This being the nature of the Sabbath, 
what follows in verse 28 will hold true, that it is 
in the power of the Messiah to dispense with its 
observance/ 

In the preaching of the Apostles we find hardly 
an allusion to the subject. Their ministry was 
at first addressed solely to the Jews, or to those 
who were at least proselytes. To these disciples, 
in the first instance, they neither insisted on the 
observance of the law, nor on any abrogation of 
it ; though at a later period we find St. Paul, 
more especially, gradually and cautiously point- 
ing out to them its transitory nature, and that 
having fulfilled its purpose, it was to cease (e. g . 
Heb. vii. 18). There is nothing to show directly 
whether the obligation of the Sabbath did or did 
not share in the general declaration ; and the af- 
firmative or negative must be determined by the 
weight of the arguments in behalf of the preser- 
vation of the moral as distinguished from the 
ceremonial law. It is however clear from several 
passages in the New Testament, that it continued 
K to be observed as heretofore by these converts, 
along with the other peculiarities of the law. Onr 
Saviour adds/ Therefore the Son of Mail is Lord 
even of the Sabbath-day;' which is on all hands 
agreed to mean that he had power to abrogate it 
partially or wholly, if he thought lit, and it is ad- 
mitted that he did not I hen think fit to exercise it. 

With regard to the Gentile converts (who were 
the more special objects of St. Paul's labours), 
we find a totally dilVereut state of things prevail- 
ing. They were taught at. lirst the spiritual re- 
ligion of the Gospel in all its simplicity. But 
the narrow zeal of their Jewish brethren very early 
led them to attempt tin* enforcement of the addi- 
tional burden of the law upon these Gentile 
Christians. The result was the explicit aposto- 
lic decree contained in Acts xv. 2S. The omis- 
sion of tin* Sabbath among the few things which 
are there enforced upon them, is advanced by 
those who doubt the abiding obligation of tin? in- 
stitution, as a very strong circumstance in their 
favour; and the freedom of these converts from its 
obligation is regarded by tbeiu as conclusively 
proved in Col. ii. 16, and clearly implied in 
Hum. xiv. 6, where the Sabbaths arc said to be 
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placed in exactly the same predicament as new 
moons, distinctions of meats, &c., and all ex- 
plicitly declared to be shadows. It is also urged 
that in the discourses of the apostles to the hea- 
then recorded in the Acts, we find not the slight- 
est allusion to any patriarchal obligations , of 
which, if such had existed, it would have been ma- 
nifestly necessary to have informed their hearers. 

These last arguments appear to us to be the 
strongest of any that have yet been advanced in 
favour of the view indicated ; nor do we see how 
they can be met but by urging the distinction 
between the moral and ceremonial law, and the 
paramount obligation of the former, while the 
latter is abrogated : for it will then follow, that 
the whole moral law being of unchangeable obli- 
gation, it was not necessary to specify the Sabbath 
in particular, when the general obligation of the 
whole was understood. This answer does not, 
however, meet the argument founded on Col. ii. 
16, which is alleged to place the Sabbath under 
the ceremonial law, if the distinction of the moral 
and ceremonial divisions of the law be admitted. 
That text is indeed of the utmost importance to 
the question ; of this the disputants on both sides 
have been fully aware, and have joined issue 
upon it. The view of those who are opposed to 
the sabbatic obligation, has been already given : 
that of the other side may be expressed in the 
words of Bishop Horsley ( Sermons , i. 357). ‘ From 
this text, no less a man than the venerable Calvin 
drew the conclusion, in which lie lias been rashly 
followed by other considerable men, that the 
sanctification of the seventh day is no indispen- 
sable duty of the Christian church ; that it is 
one of those carnal ordinances of the Jewish re- 
ligion which our Lord had blotted out. The 
truth, however, is, that in the apostolical age, the 
first day of the week, though it was observed with 
great reverence, was not called the Sabbath-day, 
but the Lord’s day ; that the separation of the 
Christian church from the Jewish communion 
might be marked by the name as well as by the 
day of their weekly festival ; and the name of 
the sabbath-days was appropriated to the Satur- 
days, and certain days in the Jewish church 
which were likewise called Sabbaths in the law, 
because they were observed with no less sanctity. 
The sabbath-days, therefore, of which St. Paul in 
this passage speaks, were not the Sundays of the 
Christians, but the Saturday and other sabbaths 
of the Jewish calendar. The Judaizing heretics, 
with whom St. Paul was all his life engaged, 
were strenuous advocates for the observance of 
these Jewish festivals in the Christian church ; 
and his (St. Paid's) admonition to the Colossians, 
is, that they should not be disturbed by the cen- 
sures of those who reproached them for neglecting 
to observe these sabbaths with Jewish ceremonies/ 
To the same etlect, sec; Macknight and Bidklev, 
on Col. ii. 16. 

The difference of opinion, then, is this, that 
the passage is alleged, on one side, to abrogate 
altogether the sabbatic observance; while on the 
other it is contended, that it applies only to that 
part of it which was involved in the ceremonial 
law. 

Tin* ipient ion thus becomes further narrowed to 
the point, whether It is right or not to transfer to 
the Lord's day the name, the idea, and many of 
the obligations of the Jewish Sabbath? The ne- 
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gative is asserted by two very opposite parties ; 
by the Sabbatarians as a body, and by indivi- 
duals in different denominations, who take their 
stand upon the primitive determination of the 
Sabbath to the seventh day, in commemoration 
of the creation ; and who therefore hold that the 
Saturday or seventh day must remain, to all time, 
the day of rest, unless altered by an authority 
equal to that by which it was established. They 
deny that the authority for any such alteration 
is to be found in the New Testament; for they 
understand the passage above referred to (Col. 
ii. 16), to apply not to the day, but to the pecu- 
liar observances which the Jewish law connected 
with it (Rupp, Relig. Denom . pp. 83-91). The 
right of thus transferring the idea of the Sabbath 
to the Lord's day, is also denied by those who 
believe that the Sabbath was entirely a Mosaical 
institution, and as such abrogated, along with the 
whole body of the law, at the death of Christ, which 
closed the old shadowy dispensation, and opened 
the realities of the new. It is admitted that Christ 
himself did not abrogate it, though he asserted 
his right to do so ; for the old dispensation sub- 
sisted till his death. But being then abro- 
gated, it is denied that it was re-enacted through 
the Apostles, or that they sanctioned the transfer 
of the Sabbatic obligations to the Sunday, al- 
though the early Christians did, with their appro- 
bation, assemble on that day — as the day on 
which their Lord arose from the dead — for wor- 
ship, and to partake in the memorials of his 
love [Lord’s Day]. 

In answer to this, it is urged, that the transfer 
or change was made under the authority of the 
Apostles. It is, indeed, allowed, that there is no 
express command to that effect; but as it was 
done in the apostolic age (which, however, the 
other side does not admit), the consent of the 
Apostles is to be understood. More cogent is the 
argument, that the day itself was not an essential 
part of the original enactment, which ordains not 
necessarily every seventh day, but one day in 
seven, as holy time. In the primitive ages of 
man, the creation of the world was the benefac- 
tion by which God was principally known, and for 
which he was chiefly to be worshipped. The 
Jews, in their religious assemblies, had to com- 
memorate other blessings — the political creation 
of their nation out of Abraham’s family, and 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 
Christians have to commemorate, besides the 
common benefit of the creation, the transcendant 
blessing of our redemption, — our new creation to 
the hope of everlasting life, of which our Lord’s 
resurrection on the first day of the week was a 
sure pledge and evidence. Thus in the progress 
of ages, the Sabbath acquired new ends, by new 
manifestations of the divine mercy ; and these 
new ends justify corresponding alterations of the 
original institution. Horsley, and those who 
agree with him, allege, that upon our Lord’s 
resurrection, the Sabbath was transferred in me- 
mory of that event, the great foundation of the 
Christian’s hope, from the last to the first day of 
the week. ( The alteration seems to have been 
made by the authority of the Apostles, and to 
have taken place the very day in which our Lord 
arose ; for on that day the Apostles were assem- 
bled ; and on that day sevennight they were 
assembled again. The celebration of these two 


first Sundays was honoured by our Lord’s pre- 
sence. It was, perhaps, to set a mark of distinc- 
tion upon this day in particular, that the inter- 
vening week passed off, as it would seem, without 
any repetition of his first visit to the eleven 
Apostles. From that time, the Sunday was the 
constant Sabbath of the primitive church. The 
Christian, therefore, who devoutly sanctifies one 
day in seven, although it be on the first day of 
the week, not the last, as was originally ordained, 
may rest assured, that he fully satisfies the spirit 
of the ordinance ’ (Horsley, i. 334, 335 ; compare 
Holden’s Christian Sabbath , pp. 286, 287). 

In justification of the change, it has also been 
well remarked, that the same portion of time 
which constituted the seventh day from the crea- 
tion could not be simultaneously observed in all 
parts of the earth, and that it is not therefore pro- 
bable that the original institution expressed more 
than one day in seven — a seventh day of rest after 
six days of toil, from whatever point the enume- 
ration might set out or the weekly cycle begin. If 
more had been intended, it would have been neces- 
sary to establish a rule for the reckoning of days 
themselves, which has been different in different 
nations ; some reckoning from evening to evening, 
as the Jews do now ; others from midnight to mid- 
night, &c. Even if this point were determined, 
the difference of time produced by difference of 
latitude and longitude would again throw the 
whole into disorder ; and it is not probable that a 
law intended to be universal would be fettered 
with that circumstantial exactness which would 
render difficult, and sometimes doubtful astrono- 
mical calculations necessary in order to its being 
obeyed according to the intentions of the lawgiver. 
It is true that this very argument might be adduced 
on the other side, to prove that the obligations of 
the Sabbatic observance were originally limited 
to the Jews. It is not, however, our object, nor 
would it be possible, to exhaust all the arguments 
which bear upon the subject. Enough has been 
produced to indicate the bearings of the question, 
and at the end of the article materials are fur- 
nished for more minute inquiry. It appears to 
us that great confusion and much injustice have 
arisen from confounding the different shades of 
opinion respecting the Sabbath. They might be 
thus discriminated : — 

1. Those who believe that the Sabbath is of 
binding and sacred obligation, both as a primitive 
institution and as a moral law of the Mosaical 
code. These may be divided into : 

a. Those who contend for the very day of the 
Mosaical institution. 

5. Those who believe the obligation to have 
been transferred to the first day by the Apostles. 

2. Those who deny that the Sabbath was a 
primitive institution, or that its obligation sur- 
vived the Mosaical dispensation, but who never- 
theless hold the observance of the Lord’s day as an 
apostolical institution, deriving none of its autho- 
rity or obligation from the Mosaical dispensation. 

3. Those who both deny the permanent obli- 
gation of the Sabbath, and that there is any obli- 
gatory authority in the New Testament for the ob- 
servance of even the Lord’s day. These again 
may be divided into two classes : — 

a . Those who hold that, although not of divine 
obligation, the observance of the first day of the 
week as a day of rest from toil, and of spiritual 
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edification, is not only salutary but necessary, 
and is therefore in accordance with the will of 
God, and ought as such to be maintained. 

b. Those who assert that, not being a matter of 
positive injunction, it is not necessary or desirable 
to observe tiie day at all on religious grounds. 
But even these generally admit that it is com- 
petent for human legislation to enact its ob- 
servance as a day of rest, and that it then 
becomes a duty to obey it as the law of the land, 
seeing that it is not contrary to the will of God. 

c. A mixed view of the subject, arising out of the 
two last, seems to be entertained by the Quakers, 
and by individuals in different denominations; 
namely, that the authorized institution of Moses 
respecting a weekly Sabbath, and the practice of 
the first teachers of Christianity, constitute a 
sufficient recommendation to set apart certain 
times for the exercise of public worship, even 
were there no such injunctions as that of Heb. x. 
23. Community of dependence and hope dic- 
tates the propriety of united worship, and worship, 
to be united, must be performed at intervals pre- 
viously fixed. But, it is urged, since the Jewish 
Sabbath is abrogated, and since the assembling 
together on the first day of the week is mentioned 
as an existing practice in the New Testament, 
but not enjoined as a positive obligation, it does 
not appear why these periods should recur at 
intervals of seven days any more than of five or 
ten. Nevertheless, it is added, ‘the question 
whether we are to observe the first day of the 
week because it is the first day , is one point — 
whether we ought to devote it to religious exer- 
cises, seeiny that it is actually set apart for the 
purpose , is another. Bearing in mind then that 
it is right to devote some portion of our time to 
these exercises, and considering that no objection 
exists to the day which is actually appropriated, 
the duty seems very obvious — so to employ it’ 
(Jonathan Dymond, Essays on the Principles of 
Morality , i. 164-172). 

This testimony in favour of the observance, 
from one who utterly denies the religions obli- 
gation of setting even one day in seven apart, 
is not unlike that of Dr. Arnold, who seems to 
have taken the view of the subject represented in 
3, a . In a letter to Mr. Justice Coleridge, he says : — 

‘ Although I think that the whole law is done 
away with, so far as it is the law given in Mount 
Sinai, yet so far as it is the law of the Spirit, 1 
hold it to be all binding; and believing that our 
need of a Lord’s day is as great as ever it was, 
and that, therefore, its observance is God’s will, 
and is likely, so far as we see, to be so to the end 
of time; I should think it most mischievous to 
weaken the respect paid to it’ (Life and Corre- 
spondence , i. 355). 

We have entered into these details concerning 
the differences of opinion on this important 
subject — which concerns one-seventh of man's life 
— for the sake of defining the exact amount of 
such differences, and of showing that pious men, 
sincerely seeking the truth of God's word, may on 
the oik? hand conscientiously doubt the obligation 
of a Christian Sabbath without deserving to be 
stigmatised as Antinomians, scoffers, or profane; 
and on the other, may uphold it without being 
regarded as .Indaizers and formalists. A very 
gratifying result which arises from the contem- 
plation of these differences as to the nut me and 


extent of the obligation, will be found in the 
clearer perception of the agreement to which they 
all tend, in favour of the observance itself, as in 
the highest degree conducive to the health of the 
mind and the nourishment of the soul (Calvin, 
Instit . Christ . Relig. lib. ii. ch. 8 ; Brerewood, 
Treatise of the Sabbath ; Bp. Prideaux, Doc- 
trine of the Sabbath ; A bp. Bramhall, Discourses 
on the Controversy about the Sabbath ; Bp. 
White, Treatise of the Sabbath Day ; Heylin, 
History of the Sabbath ; Chandler, Two Sermons 
on the Sabbath ; Wotton, On the Mishna, i. 205 : 
Warburton, Divine Legation , iv. 36, note ; Watts’ 
Perpetuity of the Sabbath; Kennicott, Serm. 
and Dialog . on the Sabbath ; Porteus, Sermons, 
vol. i. serm. 9 ; Horsley’s Sermons , u.s. ; Paley, 
Natural and Political Philosophy , b. v. c. 7; 
Holden’s Christian Sabbath ; Burnside, On the 
Weekly Sabbath ; Burder’s Law of the Sabbath ; 
Wardlaw, Wilson, and Agnew, severally, On the 
Sabbath; Modern Sabbath Examined , 1832; 
Archbishop Whately, Difficulties of St. Paul , 
Essay v. note on Sabbath).* 

SABBATH-DAY’S JOURNEY (e ra^drov 
odos, Acts i. 12), the distance which the .lews 
were permitted to journey from and return to 
their places of residence upon the Sabbath-day 
(Exod. xvi. 29). The Israelites were forbidden to 
go beyond the encampment (to collect manna) 
upon the Sabbath-day; which circumstance seems 
to have given rise to the regulation — which is not 
distinctly enjoined in the law, although it might 
be fairly deduced from the principle on which the 
legislation concerning the Jewish Sabbath was 
founded — that no regular journey ought to be made 
on the Sabbath-day (Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 8. 4). 
The intention of the lawgiver in this, respect was 
also indicated by the direction, that beasts should 
rest on the Sabbath-day (comp. ch. xxiv. 26). 
The later Jews, as usual, drew a large number of 
precise and minute regulations from these plain and 
simple indications. Thus ihe distance to which 
a Jew might travel was limited to 2000 cubits 
beyond the walls of the city or the borders of his 
residence, because the innermost tents of the 
Israelites’ cam]) in the wilderness are supposed to 
have been that distance from the tabernacle (Josh, 
iii. 4), and because the same distance beyond a 
city for a Sabbath-day’s journey is supposed 
to be indicated in Num. xxxv. 4, 5 (Light foot, 
Ilor. Heb. in Luke xxiv. 50; Acts i. 12) ; Targ. 
on Ruth, i. 16 ; Jarclii on Josh. iii. 4 ; Oecnm 
on Acts i. 12). This also is the distance stated 
in the Talmud (Tract. Erubin ), where the mode 
of measuring is determined, mid the few cases 
are specified in which persons might venture to 
exceed the distance of 2000 cubits. Some of 
the Rabbins, however, distinguish a great (2 S 00 
cubits), n middling (2000 cubits’), and a lesser 
(1S00 cubits) Sabbath-day’s journey. Epipha- 
nins (llacr. 66 82) estimates the Sabbath-day’s 
journey by the Greek measure of six stades, 
equal to 750 Roman geographical paces (1000 of 
which made a Roman mile). In agreement with 

* In this article the view' of the subject to 
which prevalent ideas are much opposed has hem 
furnished hy a contributor (B. 1\); and the 
arguments which it appeared necessary to insert 
on the other side have, with his concurrence, 

; hcen subjoined by the Editor. 
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this is the statement of Josephus ( Bell . Jud. v. 
2. 3), who makes the Mount of Olives to be about 
six stades from Jerusalem; and it is the distance 
between these two places which in Acts i. 12 is 
given as a Sabbath-day’s journey. It is true that 
Josephus elsewhere determines the same distance 
as five stades ( Antiq . xx. 8. 6) ; but both were 
probably loose statements rather than measured 
distances; and both are below the ordinary esti- 
mate of 2000 cubits. Taking all circumstances 
into account, it seems likely that the ordinary 
Sabbath-day’s journey was a somewhat loosely 
determined distance, seldom more than the whole 
and seldom less than three-quarters of a geogra- 
phical mile (Selden, De Jure Nat . et Gent . iii. 
9; Frischmuth, Dissert, de Itin. Sabbat . 1670; 
Wal tlier, Dissert de Itin . Sabbat; both in The - 
saurus Theolog . Philog ., Amsterd. 1720). 
SABBATIC YEAR. [Jubilee.] 
SAB^ANS. [Sheba. 1 ] 

SACHAPH. [Cuckoo; Gull.] 
SACKCLOTH. The Hebrew word for sack- 
cloth, or sacking, is sak ; in the Sept, and 
New Testament, ct&kkos ; and as it has been pre- 
served in most languages (our own included) to 
denote the same thing, much ingenious specula- 
tion has been brought to bear upon it — chiefly as 
a venerable monument of the primitive language, 
from which it is supposed to have been derived by 
all the nations in whose vocabularies it has been 
found. 

The sackcloth mentioned in Scripture was, as 
it is still in the East, a coarse black cloth, com- 
monly made of hair (Rev. vi. 12), and was used 
for straining liquids, 'for sacks, and for mourning 
garments. In the latter case it was worn instead 
of the ordinary raiment, or bound upon the loins, 
or spread under the mourner on the ground (Gen. 
xxxvii. 34 ; 1 Kings xxiii. 2 ; Isa. lviii. 5 ; Joel 
i. 8 ; Jon. iii. 5) [Mourning]. Such garments 
were also worn by prophets, and by ascetics gene- 
rally (Isa. xx. 2 ; Zecb. iii. 4 ; comp. 2 Kings i. 
8; Matt. v. 4) [Prophecy]. 

SACRIFICES. The sacrifices atid other offer- 
ings required by the Hebrew ritual have been enu- 
merated under Offering ; and in this place it is 
only requisite to offer a few remarks upon the great 
and much controverted questions — W hether sacri- 
fice was in its origin a human invention, or a 
divine institution ; and whether any of the sa- 
crifices before the law, or under the law, were 
sacrifices of expiation. Eminent and numerous 
are the authorities on both sides of these questions ; 
but the balance of theological opinion preponde- 
rates greatly for the affirmative in each of them. 
On the latter point, however, most of those who 
deny that there was any expiatory sacrifice be- 
fore the law, admit its existence under the law : 
and on the first, those who hold that sacrifice was 
of Divine origin, but became much corrupted, 
and was restored by the Mosaic law, do not in 
substance differ much from those who hold it to 
have been a human invention, formally recog- 
nised, and remodelled by the law of Moses. 

From the universality of sacrifice, it is ob- 
vious that the rite arose either from a common 
source, or from a common sentiment among na- 
tions widely dispersed, and very differently con- 
stituted. Remembering that Noah, the common 
ancestor of the post-diluvian nations, oflered sa- 


crifice, we are enabled to trace back the custom 
through all nations to him ; and he doubtless 
derived it through the antediluvian fathers, from 
the sacrifices which the first men celebrated, of 
which we have an example in that of Abel. The 
question concerning the divine or human origin 
of sacrifices, therefore, centres upon the conclu- 
sions which we may be able to draw from the 
circumstances and preliminaries of that transac- 
tion. Abel brought for sacrifice one of the lambs 
of his flock, for he was a shepherd ; and with his 
offering God was well pleased : Cain brought of 
the fruits of the ground, for he was a husband- 
man ; and with his offering God was not well 
pleased. Now out of this arise the questions — 
Was this the first animal sacrifice? and if it was, 
Was it offered by Abel from the spontaneous im- 
pulse of his own mind, or by command from God? 
and if not by divine command, How was it that 
his offering was more acceptable than his bro- 
ther’s ? 

That this was not the first sacrifice is held by 
many to be proved by the fact, that c unto Adam 
and his wife the Lord made coats of skin, and 
clothed them 1 (Gen. iii. 21); for, it is urged, that 
as animal food does not appear to have been used 
before the deluge, it is not easy to understand 
whence these skins came, probably before any 
animal had died naturally, unless from beasts 
offered in sacrifice. And if the first sacrifices had 
been offered by Adam, the arguments for the di- 
vine institution of the rite are of the greater force, 
seeing that it was less likely to occur spontane- 
ously to Adam than to Abel, who was a keeper of 
sheep. Further, if the command was given to Adam, 
and his sons had been trained in observance of 
the rite, we can the better understand the merit of 
Abel and the demerit of Cain, without further 
explanation. Apart from any considerations 
arising out of the skin-vestures of Adam and his 
wife, it would seem that if sacrifice was a divine 
institution, and, especially, if the rite bore a piacu- 
lar significance, it would have been at once 
prescribed to Adam, after sin had entered the 
world, and death by sin, and not have been post- 
poned till his sons had reached manhood. 

If animal sacrifice was the invention of Abel, 
testifying bis thanks to God, by offering that 
which was most valuable to him, the question 
comes, Where was the offence of Cain, and why 
was his offering despised? It is suggested that 
Abel brought the best of his flock, and Cain only 
the refuse of his produce ; or, that Abel believed, 
and Cain disbelieved, that his offering would be 
accepted. This latter explanation is thought to 
be borne out by the allegation of the Apostle (Heb. 
xi. 4), that it was ‘ by faith Abel offered to God a 
more acceptable sacrifice than Cain. 1 If, how- 
ever, sacrifice had been divinely commanded, this 
faith was that manifested in obeying the com- 
mand; and if it was also piacular, it might be 
even referred to a belief in the doctrine of atone- 
ment for sin, which the rite in that case must have 
adumbrated. 

One of the most recent writers on the subject, 
the Rev. J. Davison, in his Inquiry into the Origin 
and Intent of Primitive Sacrifice , adduces (on 
the authority of Spencer and Outram) the consent 
of the fathers in favour of the human origin of 
primitive patriarchal sacrifice ; and alleges, that 
the notion of its divine origin is 4 a mere modem 
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figment, excogitated in the presumptively specu- 
lative age of innovating Puritanism.’ This as- 
sertion has been ably, and we think successfully, 
met by the Rev. G. S. Faber, in his Treatise on 
the Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice . He shows 
that the only authorities adduced by Outram and 
Spencer are Justin Martyr, Chrysostom, the au- 
thor of the work called Apostolical Constitu- 
tions, and the author of the Questions and 
Answers to the Orthodox , commonly printed 
with the works of Justin Martyr. Of the early 
theologians thus adduced, the three last are posi- 
tive. and explicit in their assertion ; while the 
sentiments of Justin Martyr are gathered rather 
by implication than in consequence of any direct 
avowal. He says, ‘as circumcision commenced 
from Abraham, so the sabbath, and sacrifices , 
and oblations, and festivals, commenced from 
Moses .which clearly intimates that he consi- 
dered primitive sacrifice as a human invention 
until made by the law a matter of religious obli- 
gation, The great body of the fathers are silent 
as to the origin of sacrifice : but a considerable 
number of them, cited by Spencer (De Lcgib. 
Heb. p. 616, sq.), held that sacrifice was admitted 
into the law through condescension to the weak- 
ness of the people, who had been familiarised 
to it in Egypt, and if not allowed to sacrifice to 
God, would have been tempted to sacrifice to the 
idols of their heathen neighbours. The ancient 
writers who held this opinion are Justin Martyr, 
Origen, Tertu Ilian, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Cyril 
of Alexandria, Epiphanius of Salamis, Irenaeus, 
Jerome, Procopius, Eucherius, Anastasius, and 
the author of the Apostolical Constitutions . Rut 
out of the entire number, only the four already 
mentioned allege incidentally the human origin 
of primitive sacrifice : the rest are silent on this 
point. Outram indeed ( De Sacrif. lib. i. cap. 1, 
§ 6, ])p. 8, D) thinks, that in giving this opinion, 
they virtually deny the divine origin of sacrifice. 
Rut it is fairly answered, that the assertion, he it 
right or he it wrong, that sacrifice was introduced 
into the law from condescension to the Egyptian- 
izing weakness of the people, furnishes no legiti- 
mate proof that the persons entertaining this opinion 
held the mere human origin of primitive patriarchal 
sacrifice, and affords no ground for alleging the 
consent of Christian antiquity in favour of that opi- 
nion, Such persons could not but have known, 
that the rite of sacrifice existed anterior to the rise 
of pagan idolatry: and hence the notion which 
they entertained leaves the question, as to the 
primitive origin of sacrifice, entirely open, so far 
as they are concerned. Paganism, whether in 
Egypt or elsewhere, merely borrowed the rite 
from pure Patriarch is in, which already possessed 
it: and unless a writer expressly declares such to 
be his opinion, we are not warranted in conclud- 
ing that he held the human origin of primitive 
patriarchal sacrifice, simply because he conceives 
that a system of sacrificial service had been 
immediately adopted into the law from Paganism 
out of condescension to the weakness of the people. 
Resides, some of these very fathers held language 
with respect to primitive sacrifice, not much in 
favour of the interpretation winch has on this 
ground been given to their sentiments. Thus, 
according to Cyril, ‘ God accepted the ^sacrifice 
ol Abel and rejected the sacrifice of Cain, because 
it was fitting that posterity should learn from 


thence, how they might blamelessly offer unto 
God his meet and due honour.’ 

If, then, these authorities be taken as neutral 
on the question, with the four exceptions al- 
ready indicated, we shall find whatever au- 
thority we ascribe to these more than counter- 
balanced by the testimony of other ancient wit- 
nesses in favour of the divine origin of primitive 
sacrifice, Philo-Judaeus says, 4 Abel brought 
neither the same oblation as Cain, nor in the 
same manner ; but instead of things inanimate, 
he brought things animate ; and instead of later 
and secondary products, he brought the older and 
the first : for he offered in sacrifice from the first- 
lings of his flock, and from their fat, according to 
the most holy command ( Kara rb Upwrarby 
bidrayya-.—De Sacrif . Abel, et Cain . Opp. p. 
115). Augustine, after expressly referring the 
origin of sacrifice to the divine command, more 
distinctly evolves his meaning by saying : k The 
prophetic immolation of blood/ testifying from 
the very commencement of the human race the 
future passion of the Mediator, is a matter of 
deep antiquity : inasmuch as Abel is found in 
Holy Scripture to have been the first who offered 
up this prophetic immolation ’ ( Cont . Faust 

Munich . Opp. vi. 145), Next we come to Atha- 
nasius, who, speaking of the consent of the Old 
Testament to the fundamental doctrines of the 
New, says : 4 What Moses taught, these things his 
predecessor Abraham had preserved : and what 
Abraham had preserved, with those things Enoch 
and Noah were well acquainted; for they made 
a distinction between the clean and the unclean , 
and were acceptable to God. Thus also in like 
manner Abel bore testimony ; for lie knew what 
he had learned from Adam, and Adam himself 
tauylit only what lie had previously learned from 
the Lord {Synod. Niccn. contr. liar. Arian. de- 
cret ., Opp. i. 103). Eusebius of Cmsarea, in a 
passage too long for quotation, alleges, that ani- 
mal sacrifice 1 was first of all practised by the 
ancient lovers of God (the patriarchs), and that 
not by accident, but through a certain divine con- 
trivance, under which, as taught by the Divine 
spirit, it became their duty thus to shadow forth 
the great and venerable victim, really acceptable 
to God, which was, in time then future, destined 
to be offered in behalf of the whole human race 
( Dcmonst . Evany, i. 8. pp, 24, 25). 

These testimonies certainly vindicate the 
opinion of the divine origin of primitive sacrifice 
from the charge of being a modern innovation, 
with no voice of antiquity in its favour. 

Among the considerations urged in support of 
the opinion, that sacrifice must have originated in 
a divine command, it has been suggested as ex. 
ceedingly doubtful, whether, independently ofsiieh 
a command, and as distinguished from vegetable 
oblations, animal sacrifice, which involves the 
practice of slaughtering and burning an innocent 
victim, could ever, under any aspect, have been 
adopted as a rite likely to gain the favour of God. 
Onr own course of scriptural education prevents 
us. perhaps, from being competent judges on this 
point : but we have means of judging hmv so .sin- 
gular n rite must strike the minds of thinking 
men, not in the same degree prejmssessed In* 
early associations. The ancient Greek masters of 
thought not t infrequently expressed their astonish- 
ment how, and iijnin what rational principle*, so 
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strange an institution as that of animal sacrifice 
could ever have originated ; for as to the notion 
of its being pleasing to the Deity, such a thing 
struck them as a manifest impossibility (Jamblic. 
DeVit . Pythag. pp. 106-118; Porphyr. De Abstin. 
]). 96 ; Theophrast. et Porphyr. apud Euseb. 
Praep . Evang. pp. 90, 91). Those who do not 
believe that sacrifices were of divine institution, 
must dispose of this difficulty by alleging, that, 
when men had come to slay animals for their 
own food, they might think it right to slay them 
to satisfy their gods : and, in fact, Grotius, who 
held the human origin of sacrifices, and yet be- 
lieved that animal food was not used before the 
Deluge, is reduced to the expedient of contending 
that Abel’s offering was notan animal sacrifice, 
but only the produce — the milk and wool — of his 
best sheep. This, however, shows that he believed 
animal sacrifice to have been impossible before 
the Deluge, without the sanction of a divine com- 
mand, the existence of which he discredited. 

A strong moral argument in favour of the 
divine institution of sacrifice, somewhat feebly 
put by Hallet {Comment, on Heb. xi. 4, cited by 
Magee, On the Atonement ), has been reproduced 
with increased force by Faber {Prim. Sacrifice , 
p. 183). It amounts to this : — 

Sacrifice, when un commanded by God, is a 
mere act of gratuitous superstition. Whence, on 
the principle of St. Paul’s reprobation of what he 
denominates will-worship, it is neither acceptable 
nor pleasing to God. 

But sacrifice, during the patriarchal ages, was 
accepted by God, and was plainly honoured with 
his approbation. 

Therefore sacrifice, during the patriarchal age, 
could not have been an act of superstition uncom- 
manded by God. 

If, then, such was the character of primitive 
sacrifice ; that is to say, if primitive sacrifice was 
not a mere act of gratuitous superstition uncom- 
manded by God, — it must, in that case, in- 
dubitably have been a divine, and not a human 
institution. 

If it be held that any of the ancient sacrifices 
were expiatory, or piacular, the argument for their 
divine origin is strengthened ; as it is hard to 
conceive the combination of ideas under which 
the notion of expiatory sacrifice could be worked 
out by the human mind. This difficulty is so 
great, that the ablest advocates of the human 
origin of primitive animal sacrifice, feel bound 
also to deny that such sacrifices as then existed 
were piacular. It is strongly insisted that the 
doctrine of an atonement by animal sacrifice 
cannot be deduced from the light of nature, or 
from the principles of reason. If, therefore, the 
idea existed, it must either have arisen in the fer- 
tile soil of a guessing superstition, or have been 
divinely appointed. Now we know that God 
cannot approve of unwarranted and presumptu- 
ous superstition : if therefore he can be shown to 
have received with approbation a species of sa- 
crifice undiscoverable by the light of nature, or 
from the principles of reason, it follows that it 
must have been of his own institution. 

Here, however, the argument again divaricates. 
Some are unable to see that piacular sacrifices 
existed under, or were commanded by, the law of 
Moses; while others admit this, but deny that 
animal sacrifice, with an expiatory intent, existed 


before the law. It appears to us, that the differ- 
ence of opinion as to the existence of expiatory 
sacrifice under the law, is more apparent than 
real, and arises from the different senses in which 
the term ‘expiatory sacrifice ’ is understood. It 
will often transpire, that those who deny its ex- 
istence have an idea of such a sacrifice different 
from that of the persons whom they think them- 
selves opposing, but from whom they do not, in 
fact, materially differ. In general, those who 
do not admit the doctrine of the atonement 
through the death of Christ, do not see that certain 
sacrifices of the law were piacular : and on their 
own premises, they reason justly; for unless 
expiatory sacrifice prefigured the atonement of- 
fered by Jesus Christ, there appears no adequate 
reason for the existence of expiatory sacrifice as a 
divine institution, and it is difficult to believe 
that it could (as piacular) have been a human 
invention. In fact, apart from the doctrine of 
the atonement, the subject of expiatory sacrifice 
ceases to be of any material interest. 

The question, of the existence of expiatory sa- 
crifice before the law, is more difficult, and is de- 
nied by Outram, Emesti, Doederlin, Davison, 
and many others, who believe that it was revealed 
under the law ; as well as by those who doubt its 
existence under the Mosaical dispensation. The 
arguments already stated in favour of the divine 
institution of primitive sacrifice, go equally to 
support the existence of piacular sacrifice ; the 
idea of which seems more urgently to have re- 
quired a divine intimation. Besides, expiatory 
sacrifice is found to have existed among all na- 
tions, in conjunction with eucharistic and im- 
petratory sacrifices ; and it lies at the root of the 
principle on which human sacrifices were offered 
among the ancient nations. The expiatory view 
of sacrifice is frequently produced by heathen 
writers : — 

c Cor pro corde, precor, pro fibra sumite fibras ; 

Hanc animam vobis pro meliore damus.’ 

Ovid. Fasti , vi. 161. 

This being the case, it is difficult to believe but 
that the idea was derived, along with animal 
sacrifice itself, from the practice of Noah, and 
preserved among his various descendants. This 
argument, if valid, would show the primitive 
origin of piacular sacrifice. Now there can be 
no doubt that the idea of sacrifice which Noah 
transmitted to the post-diluvian world, was the 
same that he had derived from his pious an- 
cestors, and the same that was evinced by the 
sacrifice of Abel, to which we are, by the course 
of the argument, again brought back. Now 
if that sacrifice was expiatory, we have reason 
to conclude that it was divinely commanded: 
and the supposition that it was both expiatory 
and divinely commanded, makes the whole his- 
tory far more clear and consistent than any other 
which has been or can be offered. It amounts 
then to this — that Cain, by bringing an eu- 
charistic offering, when his brother brought one 
which was expiatory, denied virtually that his 
sins deserved death, or that he needed the blood 
of atonement. Some go further, and allege that 
in the text itself, God actually commanded Cain 
to oiler a piacular sacrifice. The argument does 
not require this additional circumstance ; but it 
is certainly strengthened by it. When Cain be- 
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SACRIFICE, HUMAN. 

came angry that Abels offering was regarded 
with Divine complacency, and his own refused, 
God said to him, 6 Why art thou wroth; and 
why is thy countenance fallen ? If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted? and if thou 
doest not well, sin lieth at the door' Now the 
word nfcstOn chattah , translated ‘sin,’ denotes 
in the law a 6 sin-offering and the word pi 
translated 6 lieth, is usually applied to the re- 
cumbency of a beast. It is therefore proposed to 
translate the clause, c a sin-offering coucheth at 
the door which by paraphrase would mean , 6 an 
animal fit for a sin-offering is there, couching at 
the door, which thou mayest offer in sacrifice, 
and thereby render to me an offering as accept- 
able as that which Abel has presented/ 

These are the principal considerations which 
seem suitable to this place, on a subject to the 
complete investigation of which many large vo- 
lumes have been devoted. See Outram, Be 
Sacrificiis ; Sykes, Essay on the Nature , Origin , 
and Design of Sacrifices ; Taylor, Scripture 
Doctrine of the Atonement , 1758; Ritchie, 
Criticism upon Modern Notions of Sacrifices , 
1761 ; Magee, Discourses on Atonement and 
Sacrifices ; Davison, Inquiry, &c., 1825 ; Faber, 
Primitive Sacrifices, &c., 1827. 

SACRIFICE, HUMAN. The offering of hu- 
man life, as the most precious thing on earth, 
came in process of time to be practised in most 
countries of the world. All histories and tra- 
ditions darken our idea of the earlier ages with 
human sacrifices. But the period when such 
prevailed was not the earliest in time, though 
probably the earliest in civilization. The prac- 
tice was both a result and a token of barbarism 
more or less gross. In this, too, the dearest object 
was primitively selected. Human life is the 
most precious thing oil earth, and of this most 
precious possession the most precious portion is 
the life of a child. Children therefore were 
offered in fire to the false divinities, and in no 
part of the world with less regard to the claims 
of natural affection than in the land where, at a 
later period, the only true God had his peculiar 
worship and highest honours. 

It is under these circumstances a striking fact 
that, the Hebrew religion, even in its most rudi- 
mental condition, should he free from the conta- 
mination of human sacrifices. The case of Isaac 
and that of Jcphthalfs daughter cannot impair the 
general truth, that the offering of human beings is 
neither enjoined, allowed, nor practised in the Bi- 
blical records. On the contrary, such an offering 
is strictly prohibited by Moses, as adverse to the 
wi II of ( lod, and an abomination of the heathen. 

4 Thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through 
the lire to Moloch : defile not yourselves with 
any of these things’ (Lev. xviii. 21 ; see also 
oh. xx. 2; Dent. xii. Ill ; Ps. cvi. 37 ; Isa. lxvi. 
3; Jer. xxiii. 37). Yet in an age in which, like 
the present, all manner of novelties are broached, 
and, in some eases, the greater the paradox 
broached with the more promptitude, and main- 
tained with the greater earnestness, these very 
clear positions have been withstood, and human 
sacrifice's have been charged confidently on the 
Hebrew race. In the year 1 S 12, Cliillany, pro- 
fessor at Niirnherg, published a hook ( Die Men - 
scheuopfer dcr alien llehriicr ), the object of 
which was to prove that, as the religion of the 


ancient Hebrews did not differ essentially from 
that of the Canaanites, so that Moloch, who had 
been originally a god common to both, merely 
in the process of time was softened down and 
passed into Jehovah, thus becoming the national 
deity of the people of Israel ; so did their altars 
smoke with human blood, from the time of Abra- 
ham down to the fall of both kingdoms of Judah 
and Israel. In the same year appeared in Ger- 
many another work, by Daumer ( Der Feuer und 
Molochdicnst der alten Hebrdcr ), intended to 
prove that the worship of Moloch, involving his 
bloody rites, was the original legal and orthodox 
worship of the nation of Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
and David. To these works a reply was put 
forth in 1843, by Lowengard ( Jehovah , nicht 
Moloch , war der Gott der alten Hebriicr), in 
which he defends the worship of Jehovah from 
the recent imputations, and strives, by distin- 
guishing between the essential and the unessen- 
tial, the durable and the temporary, to prepare 
the way for a reformation of modern Judaism. 

We do not think that it requires any deep re- 
search or profound learning to ascertain from the 
Biblical records themselves, that the religion of 
the Bible is wholly free from the shocking abomi- 
nations of human sacrifices ; and we do not there- 
fore hesitate to urge the fact on the attention of 
the ordinary reader, as not least considerable 
among many proofs not only of the superior cha- 
racter, but of the divine origin, of the Hebrew 
worship. It was in Egypt where the mind of 
Moses and of the generation with whom he had 
primarily to do, was chiefly formed, so far as 
heathen influences were concerned. Here offer- 
ings were very numerous. Sacrifices of meat- 
offerings, libations and incense, were of very early 
date in the Egyptian temples. Oxen, wild goats, 
pigs, and particularly geese, were among the ani- 
mal offerings ; besides these there were presented to 
the gods wine, oil, beer, milk, cakes, grain, oint- 
ment, flowers, fruits, vegetables. In these, and 
in thecase of meat, peace and sin offerings (as well 
as others), there exists a striking resemblance with 
similar Hebrew observances, which maybe found 
indicated in detail in Wilkinson (Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians , v. 358, sq. ; 
see also ii. 37S), who, in agreement with He- 
rodotus, maintains, in opposition to Diodorus, 
that the Egyptians were never accustomed to 
sacrifice human beings: a decision which has a 
favourable aspect on our last position, namely, 
that the religion of the Israelites, even in its 
earliest days, was unprofaned by human blood. 
A remarkalde instance of disagreement between 
the observances of the Egyptians and the Jews, in 
regard to sacrifices, is, that while the Egyptians 
received the blond of the slaughtered animal into 
a vase or basin, to he applied in cookery, the eat- 
ing of blood was most strictly forbidden to the 
Israelites (Dent. xv. 23). — J. U. B. 

SADDIJUKKS : one of the three sects of Jewish 
philosophers, of which the Pharisees and the 
Essenes were tin* others, who had reached their 
highest stati’ of prosjverity about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. 

In every highly developed social system the ele- 
ments are found to exist which led to the forma- 
tion of the sect of Sadducees. But these elements 
were in fuller amplitude and more d< cided energy 
among the post-exilian Jews than in most ancient 
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nations. The peculiar doctrines and practices of 
the Pharisees naturally begot the Sadduceean 
system. The first embodied the principle of vene- 
ration, which looked on the past with so much 
regard as to become enamoured of its forms as 
well as its substance, its ivy as well as its columns, 
its corruptions no less than its excellences, taking 
and maintaining the whole with a warm but 
blind and indiscriminate affection ; the second, 
alienated by the extravagances of the former, 
were led to seize on the principle of rationalism, 
and hence to investigate prevalent customs, and 
weigh received opinions, till at length investiga- 
tion begot scepticism, and scepticism issued in the 
positive rejection of many established notions and 
observances. The principle of the Sadducee is 
thus obviously an olfshoot from the rank growth 
of conservatism and orthodoxy. Corruption brings 
reform. And as it is not possible for the same 
individuals, nor for the same classes of men, to 
perform the dissimilar acts of conservatism and 
reformation, so must there be, if Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees also in society. It is for the good of men 
that the latter should come into being, seeing that 
the principle represented by the former arises, in- 
evitably, in the actual progress of events. True 
wisdom, however, consists in avoiding the extremes 
peculiar to both, and aims to make man possessor 
of all the good which the past can bestow and all 
the good which the present can produce, uniting 
in one happy result the benign results of conser- 
vatism and improvement, retention of the past 
and progress in the present. 

It would be easy to show how the several par- 
ticulars which were peculiar to the Sadducee 
arose out of Pharisaic errors. As, however, we 
wish to give to this necessarily brief notice an his- 
torical character, we shall content ourselves with 
one instance — the doctrine of tradition. By an 
excessive veneration of the Mosaic institutions and 
sacred books, the Pharisees had been led to regard 
every thing which concerned them as sacred. 
But if the text and the observance were holy, holy 
also was that which explained their meaning or 
unfolded their hidden signification. Hence the 
exposition of the ancients came to be received with 
respect equal to that with which the very words of 
the founders and original writers were regarded. 
Tradition was engrafted on the vine of Israel. 
But all exposition is relative to the mind of the 
expositor. Accordingly various expositions came 
into being. Every age, every doctor gave a new 
exposition. Thus a diverse and contradictory, as 
well as a huge, mass of opinions was formed, which 
overlaid and hid the law of God. Then a true 
reverence for that law identified itself with the 
principle of the Sadducee, and the Pharisee was 
made to appear as not only the author but the 
patron and advocate of corruption. 

The time when the sect of the Sadducees came 
into existence, history does not define. From what 
has been advanced it appears that they were pos- 
terior to the Pharisees. And although so soon as 
the Pharisaic elements began to become excessive, 
there existed in Judaism itself a sufficient source 
for Sadduceeism, yet, as a fact, we have no 
doubt that Grecian philosophy lent its aid to the 
development of Sadduceeism. Whence we are 
referred for the rise of the latter to the period when 
the conquests and the kingdoms which ensued 
from the expedition of Alexander had diffused a 


very large portion of Grecian civilization over 
the soil of the East, and especially over Western 
Asia. 

As little is historically known respecting the 
author of this sect ; there are various statements, 
but their very variety shows that nothing certain 
is known. The Rabbins have a story which 
makes one Zadok, a pupil of Antigonus Jocho, 
the founder ; who, under the instructions of his 
master, was, in company with one Baithos, a 
fellow disciple, led to the conclusion that there is 
no future life, and, of course, no retribution after 
death ( Pirke Aboth , i. 3). It has also been said, 
that the name Sadducee is descriptive — 

‘ the just ones,’ that is, men who were just to the 
law, to God as the author of the law and the 
source of truth, just in their own conceptions and 
their mode of thinking in contradistinction to the 
excesses of the Pharisees ; just every way in the 
sense in which our word just is sometimes used — 
exact, without superfluities, the thing itself apart 
from accessories, the truth and nothing but. the 
truth. Nor can it be denied that such a view of 
the sect embodies their peculiar and fundamental 
principle (Epiphan. Hceres. i. 14). A modern 
critic, Koster ( Studien und Kritiken , 1 837, vol. i. 
p. 164), deduces the word, as well as the doctrines 
which it represents, from the Grecian stoics, which 
is more ingenious than solid. 

As may be inferred from what has been ad- 
vanced, the Sadducees stood in direct opposition 
to the Pharisees. So they are described by Jose- 
phus ( Antiq . xiii. 10. 6), and so they appear in the 
New Testament. Hostile, however, as these two 
sects were, they united for the common purpose of 
opposing our Lord (Matt. iii. 7 ; xvi. 1, 6, 11, 
sq. ; xxii. 23, 34 ; Acts iv. 1 ; v. 17). In opposing 
the Pharisees the Sadducees were led to impeach 
their principal doctrines, and so to deny all the 
< traditions of the elders,’ holding that the law 
alone was the written source of religious truth 
(Antiq, xviii. 1. 4). By more than one consi- 
deration, however, it might be shown that they are 
in error who so understand the fact now stated, as 
if the Sadducees received no other parts of the 
Jewish canon than the Pentateuch ; tor in truth 
they appear to have held the common opinion 
regarding the sacred books- — a fact of some con- 
sequence, inasmuch as we thus gain the determina- 
tion, on the point of the Jewish canon, of the cri- 
tical scepticism of the day. The Sadducees 
taught that the soul of man perished together with 
his body, and that of course there was neither re- 
ward nor punishment after death (Joseph. De Bell, 
Jud, ii. 8. 14 ; comp. Matt. xxii. 23). Indeed they 
appear to have disowned the moral philosophy 
which obtrudes the idea of recompense. ‘ Be not 
as those slaves * — so runs an injunction derived, 
it is said, from Zadok himself — 6 who serve their 
master on this condition, namely, that they receive 
a reward; but let the fear of heaven be in you ’ 
(Pirke Aboth , i. 3, and Rabbi Nathan on the 
passage). Were they consistent in this view, they 
may have held high and worthy ideas of duty, its 
source and its motives ; ideas, however, which are 
obviously more suited for men of cultivation like 
themselves than for the great bulk of human 
beings. And in views such as this may probably 
be found a chief cause why they were far less 
acceptable with the common people and far less 
influential in the state than their rivals, the Pha- 
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risees. The cold self-reliance and self-sufficiency 
which sits apart in the enjoyment of the satisfac- 
tions resulting from its own resources, and aims 
at nothing beyond its own sphere and nothing 
higher than its own standard, may possess pecu- 
liar attractions for the philosophic few, or for the 
con tern ptuous scoffer, but is too alien from ordi- 
nary sympathies, and too unkindling and too 
tranquil to find general acceptance in any con- 
dition of society that the world has yet known. 

It was a position with the Saddncees, that the 
Scriptures did not contain the doctrine of a future 
life. In this opinion they have had many fol- 
lowers in modern times. Yet Jesus himself finds 
a proof of that doctrine in the Pentateuch (Matt, 
xxii. 31, 32), and the astonishment which his 
teaching on the point excited seems to show that 
it was not an ordinary inference of the Rabbins, 
but a new doctrine that Jesus then deduced : this 
makes against the mode of interpretation which 
would represent this as a sort of argumentum ad 
hominem , a shaft from the quiver of Christ’s ene- 
mies. That, however, the species of exegesis to 
which this proof belongs prevailed among the Jews 
in the time of our Lord there can be no doubt ; for 
from the period of the return from Babylon it had 
been gaining ground, was very prevalent in the 
days of Christ, and abounds in the Talmudical 
writings. Being, however, a kind of exegetical 
spiritualism, it was disallowed by the Sadducees, 
who accordingly rejected the doctrines which by 
its means had been deduced from the sacred 
writings. 

Sadduceeism appears to have been to some ex- 
tent a logically deduced and systematically 
formed set of ideas. Making this life the term of 
our being, and man his own beau ideal, it was 
naturally led to assert for man all the attributes 
that he could reasonably claim. Hence it taught 
the absolute freedom of the human mind. The 
words of Josephus are emphatic on this point : 

‘ The Pharisees ascribe all to fate and to God, but 
the Sadducees take away fate entirely, and sup- 
pose that God is not concerned in our doing or 
not doing evil ; and they say that to act what is 
good or what is evil is in mail’s own choice ; and 
that all things depend on our own selves ’ ( Dc 
Bcll.Jud. ii. 8, 14; Antig. xiii. 5, 9). An inference 
injurious to them Inis been deduced Ironi this 
position, as if they denied divine Providence alto- 
gether ; but their reception of the canonical books, 
and their known observance of the usages for 
divine worship therein prescribed, are incompa- 
tible with such a denial. Indeed we have here 
the same difficulty which has presented itself over 
and over again ten thousand times to thinking 
minds, namely, how to unite in harmony the 
moral freedom of man with the arrangements and 
behests of the will of Him — 

os tcz r (ouTa y rd t laaifieva, irpi r’ eWra. 

As the Saddncees denied a future state, so also 
they were led to deny the existence of angels and 
spirits (Acts xxiii. 8) ; for they appear to have con- 
cluded that since there were no human spirits in 
heaven, there could be no other beings in the in- 
visible state but God. Yet if we allow the* force 
of this deduction, we cannot well understand how, 
receiving as they did atony rate the five books of 
Moses, they could bring themselves to disown 
angel-existences, unless, indeed, it was under tin* 


influence of a strong repellant influence which 
came from the extravagant notions entertained 
on the point by their antagonists the Pharisees. It 
must, however, be said that this denial, whence- 
soever it came, shows how entirely theirs was a 
system of negatives and of materialism ; and 
being such it could, with all its elevated moral 
conceptions, do very little for the improvement of 
individuals and the advancement of society. 

A very natural consequence was, that their 
doctrine held sway over but comparatively few 
persons, and those mostly men distinguished by 
wealth or station ( Antig . xviii. 1. 4; xiii. 10.6). 
They were the freethinkers of the day, and free- 
thinking is ordinarily the attribute only of the 
cultivated and the fortunate. Least of all men 
are those of a sceptical turn gregarious. They 
stand on their own individuality ; they enjoy their 
own independence ; they look down on the vulgar 
crowd with pity, if not with contempt. They may 
serve quietly to undermine a social system, but 
they rarely assume the proselyting character 
which gave Voltaire and Diderot their terrible 
power for evil. It has been reserved for modern 
infidelity to be zealous and enthusiastic. 

What Josephus says of the repulsiveness of their 
maimers ( De BelLJud . ii. 8.14) is in keeping 
with their general principles. A sceptical mate- 
rialism is generally accompanied by an undue 
share of self-confidence and self-esteem, which are 
among the least sociable of human qualities. 

The Sadducees, equally with the Pharisees, were 
not only a religious hut a political party. Indeed 
as long as the Mosaic polity retained an influ- 
ence, social policy could not be sundered from 
religion ; for religion was everything. Accord- 
ingly the Sadducees formed a part of the Jewish 
parliament, the Sanhedrim (Acts xxiii. 6), and 
sometimes enjoyed the dignity of supreme power 
in the high-priesthood. Their possession of power, 
however, seems to have been owing mainly to 
their individual personal influence, as men of 
superior minds or eminent position, since the 
general current of favour ran adversely to them, 
and their enemies, the Pharisees, spared no means 
to keep them and their opinions in the hack 
ground. Accordingly in the Rabbinical writings 
they are branded with the name of heretics, D’OVO, 
(Othon. Lex. Babb . p. 270 : see also Triglaud, 
Syntagma de Tribus Sect is ; Ugoliui, Tri/urrc- 
sium , in vol. xxii. of his Thesaurus ; Stitudlin, 
Gcsch.dcr Sittcnlchrc Jesu , i. 413, sq. — J. R. B. 
SAIL. [Si,,i\] 

SAIT. [Zait.] 

SALACH Lev. xi. 17; Dent.xiv. 17), in 

common with the usual Greek version KarcipaKTijs , 
is considered to have reference to darting, rushing, 
or stooping like a falcon ; and accordingly has 
been variously applied to the eagle, the jet falcon, 
the gannet, the great gull, and the cormorant. Of 
tin* Hebrew Sa/arh nothing is known but that it 
was an unclean bird. The (Leek KarapaKT?}?, 
associated with the last mentioned, though noticed 
by several authors, is not referred always to the 
same genus, some making it a minor gull, others a 
diver. Cuvier considers Gcsucr to he light in con- 
sidering it to denote a gull, and it might certainly 
be applied with propriety to the black-backcd 
gull, 4 Larus marimis/or to the glaucous, 4 Lams 
glaucus but although birds of such |xnvcritd 
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SALOME. 


wing and marine habitat are spread over a great 
part of the world, it does not appear that, if 
known at the extremity of the Mediterranean, 
they were sufficiently common to have been 
clearly indicated by either the Hebrew or Greek 
names, or to have merited being noticed in the 
Mosaic prohibition. Both the abovaare in gene- 
ral northern residents, being rarely seen even so 
low as the Bay of Biscay, and the species now 
called ‘ Lestris cataractes ’ is exclusively Arctic. 



With regard to the cormorant, birds of that genus 
are no doubt found on the coasts of Palestine, 
where high cliffs extend to the sea-shore ; such, for 
example, as the ‘ Phalacrocorax pygmaeus but 
all the species dive, and none of them rush flying 
upon their prey, though that habit has been 
claimed for them by commentators, who have 
mixed up the natural history of ‘ cormorants 9 
with that of the ‘ sula ’ or ‘ gannet,’ which really 
darts from great elevations into the sea, to catch 
its prey, rising to the surface sometimes nearly 
half a minute after the plunge, as we ourselves 
have witnessed. But the gannet (solan goose) 
rarely comes farther south than the British Chan- 
nel, and does not appear to have been noticed in 
the Mediterranean. It is true that several other 
marine birds of the north frequent the Levant; 
but none of them can entirely claim Aristotle 
and Oppian’s characters of ‘ cataractes/ for though 
the wide throat and rather large head of the dwarf 
cormorant may be adduced, that bird exceeds in 
stature the required size of a small hawk ; and 
fishes, it may be repeated, swimming and diving, 
not by darting down on the wing, and is not suffi- 
ciently numerous or important to have required the 
attention of the sacred legislator. Thus reduced 
to make a choice where the objections are less, 
and the probabilities stronger, we conclude the 
salach to have been a species of ‘ tern/ considered 
to be identical with the ‘ Sterna Caspica,’ so called 
because it is found about the Caspian Sea ; but it 
is equally common to the Polar, Baltic, and Black 
Seas, and if truly the same, is not only abundant 
for several months in the year on ‘the coast of 
Palestine, but frequents the lakes and pools far 
inland ; flying across the deserts to the Euphrates, 
and to the Persian and Red Seas, and proceeding 
up the Nile, It is the largest of the tern or sea- 
swallow genus, being about the weight of a pigeon, 
and near two feet in length, having a large black 
naped head ; powerful, pointed crimson bill ; a 
white and grey body, with forked tail, and wings 
greatly exceeding the tips of the tail : the feet are 
very small, weak, and but slightly webbed, so 
that it swims perhaps only accidentally, but 
with sufficient power on land to spring up and 
to rise from level ground. It flies with immense 
velocity, darting along the surface of the sea 


to snap at mollusca or small fishes, or wheel- 
ing through the air in pursuit of insects; and 
in calm weather, after rising to a great height, it 
drops perpendicularly down to near the surface 
of the water, but never alights except on land ; 
and it is at all times disposed to utter a kind of 
laughing scream. This tern nestles in high cliffs, 
sometimes at a very considerable distance from 
the sea. ‘ Sterna Nilotica’ appears to be the 
young bird, or one nearly allied. 

Thus the species is not likely to have been un- 
known to the Israelites, even while they were in 
the desert; and as the black tern, ‘Sterna nigri- 
cans,’ and perhaps the ‘ Procellaria obscura’ of 
the same locality, may have been confounded with 
it, their number was more than sufficient to cause 
them to be noticed in the list of prohibited birds. 
Still the propriety of the identification of salach 
with the ‘ great tern ’ must in some measure rest 
upon the assumption that the Greek KarapaKrrjs 
is the same. We figure one that was shot among 
a flight of these birds, some distance up the river 
Orontes. — C. H. S. 

SALAH (r6b>, a shoot ; Sept, and New Test. 
2a\a), a son, or grandson, of Arphaxad (Gen. x. 
24; xi. 13; Luke iii. 35). 

SALAMIS (^aXapis), one of the chief cities of 
Cyprus on the south-east coast of the island (Acts 
xiii. 5). It was afterwards called Constantia, 
and in still later times Famagusta [Cyprus]. 

SALATHIEL. [Shealtiel.] 

SALEM (D.^fc^, peace ; Sept. ^aXrjp), the ori- 
ginal name of Jerusalem (Gen. xiv. 18 ; Heb. 
vii. 1, 2), and which continued to be used poeti- 
cally in later times (Ps. lxxvi. 2) [Jerusa- 
lem]. 

SALIM a place near ^Enon, where 

John baptized (John iii. 23). Jerome places it 
eight Roman miles from Scythopolis (Bethshan), 
which is the same distance southward that he and 
Eusebius assign to ^®non. Nothing is known 
of this site. Some have been led by the name to 
conceive that here, and not at Jerusalem, we 
should seek the Salem of Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 
18 ) [.ZEnon; Salem]. 

SALLONIM. [Sillon and Thorns.] 

SALMON (]$&, clothed i Sept, and New 
Test. 'ZaXfjLtov), the father of Boaz (Ruth iv. 21 ; 
Matt. i. 4, 5 ; Luke iii. 32), elsewhere called 

Salmah, (Ruth iv. 20 ; 1 Chron. ii. 11). 

SALMONE (^aXfjLcaprj), a promontory forming 
the eastern extremity of the island of Crete (Acts 
xxvii. 7). 

SALOME ('ZaXcap.T)), a woman of Galilee, 
who accompanied Jesus in some of his journeys, 
and ministered unto him ; and was one of those 
who witnessed his crucifixion and resurrection 
(Mark xv. 40 ; xvi. 1). It is gathered, by com- 
paring these texts with Matt, xxvii. 56, that she 
was the wife of Zebedee, and mother of the 
apostles James and John. 

SALOME was also the name (though not 
given in Scripture) of that daughter of Herodias, 
whose dancing before her uncle and father-in-law, 
Herod Antipas, was instrumental in procuring 
the decapitation of John the Baptist [IIero- 
dian Family; John the Baptist]. 


SALUTATION. 


SALT. 

SALT (r6p) was procured by the Hebrews 
from two sources ; first, from rock-salt, obtained 
from hills of salt which lie about the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea; and secondly, from the 
waters of that sea, which, overflowing the banks 
yearly, and being exhaled by the sun and the heat, 
left behind a deposit of salt both abundant and 
good. In the same manner the Arabs of the present 
day procure their supply of salt from the deposits 
of the Dead Sea, and carry on a considerable trade 
in that article throughout Syria. 

The uses to which salt was anciently applied 
were not dissimilar to those for which it serves at 
present ; a fact which arises from the circumstance 
that these uses depend on its essential qualities, 
and on the constitution and wants of the human 
frame. It is now known as a physiological fact, 
that salt is indispensable to our health and vigour. 
For this reason doubtless the use of it was pro- 
videntially made agreeable to the palate. Inde- 
pendently of its services to man as an ingredient 
in his food, salt is employed — 1, as a manure, 
since when used in proper proportions, it en- 
riches the soil ; and 2, as an antiseptic, as it 
preserves flesh meat from corruption. From these 
qualities severally result the applications of salt, 
both natural and figurative, of which mention is 
made in Scripture. 

From Job vi. 6 it is clear that salt was used as 
a condiment with food. Salt was also mixed 
with fodder for cattle (Isa. xxx. 24), where the 
marginal reading is preferable, ‘ savoury proven- 
der.’ As offerings, viewed on their earthly side, 
were a presentation to God of what man found 
good and pleasant for food, so all meat-offerings 
were required to be seasoned with salt (Lev. ii. 
13 ; Silencer, De Leg thus Hit. i. 5. 1). Salt, 
therefore, became of great importance to Hebrew 
worshippers; it was sold accordingly in the 
Temple maiket, and a large quantity was kept 
in the Temple itself, in a chamber appropriated 
to the purpose (Maii Diss. de Usu Sails Symbol . 
in rebus Sacris , Giessen, 1692 ; Wokenius, De Sa - 
litura oblatiouum Deo factar ., 1747 ; Joseph. 
Autiq . xii. 3. 3; Middoth , v. 3; Othon. Lex. 
Jlabb. p. 668). Jewish tradition agrees with 
Ezekiel xliii. 24, in intimating that animal offer- 
ings were sprinkled with salt (Joseph. Antiq. iii. 
9. 1 ; Philo, ii. 255 ; Hettinger, Jur. lleb. Legg . 
p. 168); as was certainly the case with the 
Greeks and Romans (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxi. 44; 
Ovid, Fast. i. 337 ; Spencer, De Leg , Hit. iii. 
2. 2 ; Lnkemaeher, Antiq. Grccc. Sacr. p. 350 ; 
Hettinger, De Usu Salis in Cultu Sacra, Mar- 
burg, 1708; Schickeclanz, De Sails usu in Sa - 
crijic. Servest. 1758). The incense, ‘ perfume,’ was 
also to have salt as an ingredient (Kxod. xxx. 35 ; 
marginal reading ‘salted’), where it appears to 
have been symbolical, as well of the divine good- 
ness as of man's gratitude, on the principle that of 
every homily vouchsafed of God, it became man 
to make an acknowledgment in kind. 

As salt thus entered into man’s food, so, lo cat 
salt with any one, was to partake of his fare, toshare 
his hospitality; and hence, by implication, to en- 
joy his favour, or to be in li is confidence, lienee, 
also, salt heroine an emblem of fidelity and of inti- 
mate friendship. At the present hour tin* Arabs 
regard as their friend him who has eaten salt with 
them, that is, has partaken of their hospitality 
(Niebuhr, llcschr. p. 18; Rosennmller, Morginl., 
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ii. 150); in the same way as, in Greece, those re- 
garded each other as friends even to distant gene- 
rations, between whom the rites of hospitality had 
been once exchanged. The domestic sanctity 
which thus attached itself to salt was much en- 
hanced in influence by its religious applications, so 
that it became symbolical of the most sacred and 
binding of obligations. Accordingly ‘ a covenant 

of salt ’ n'"Q, was accounted a very solemn 

bond (Num. xviii. 19 ; 2 Chron. xiii. 5 ; Lev. ii. 
13) : a signification to which force would be given 
by the preservative quality of salt (Bahrdt, De 
Feeder e Salis ; Zerbech, De Feeder e Sails). 

But salt, if used too abundantly, is destructive 
of vegetation and causes a desert. Hence arose 
another class of figurative applications. Destroyed 
cities were sown with salt to intimate that they 
were devoted to perpetual desolation (Judg. ix. 
45) ; salt became a symbol of barrenness (Deut. 
xxix. 23; Zeph. ii. 9; Yirg. Georg, ii. 238); 
and ‘ a salt land ’ (Jer. xvii. 6) signifies a sterile 
and unproductive district (Job xxxix. 6 ; Alt- 
mann, Meletem. Philolog. Exeg. i. 47). By ex- 
posure to the influence of the sun and of the 
atmosphere, salt loses its savoury qualities (Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xxxi. 34; xxxi. 39; Maundrell, R . 
162); whence the striking and forcible language 
of our Lord in Matt. v. 13. 

We have reserved to the end reference to a sin- 
gular usage among the Israelites, namely, wash- 
ing new-born infants in salt water; which was 
regarded as so essential that those could have 
hardly any other than an ill fate who were de- 
prived of the rite (Ezek. xvi. 4). The practice 
obviously arose from a regard to the preserving, 
the domestic, the moral, and the religious uses to 
which salt was applied, and of which it became 
the emblem (Richter, De Usu Salis apud Pris- 
cos Profano et Sacro , Zettan, 1766). — J. II. B. 

SALUTATION. The frequent allusion in 
Scripture to the customary salutations of the Jews, 
invests the subject with a higher degree of interest 
than it might otherwise claim : and it is therefore 
fortunate that there are few Scriptural topics, 
which can be better understood by the help of the 
illustrations derivable from the existing usages of 
the East. 

Most of the expressions used in salutation, and 
also those which were used in parting, implied, 
that the person who employed them interceded for 
the other. Hence the won i yo barak , which 
originally signified ‘to bless,’ meant also ‘to sa- 
lute,’ or Mo welcome,’ and Mo bid adieu ’ (Gen. 
xl v ii. 8-11; 2 Kings iv. 29 ; x. 13; 1 Chron. 

xviii. 10). 

The forms of salutation that prevailed among 
the Hebrews, so far as can be collected from 
Scripture, are the following : — 

1 . ‘ Blessed be thou of the Lord' or equivalent 
] ill rases. 

2. The Lord be with thee. 

3. ‘ Peace be unto thee,' or ‘ upon thee * or 
‘with thee.' In countries often ravaged, and 
among pen pie often ruined by war, ‘ jH*ace ’ im- 
plied every blessing of life; and this phrase 
had therefore the force of 4 Prosperous be thou.’ 
This was the commonest of all salutations (Judg. 
xix. 20; Ruth ii. 4 ; 1 Sum. xxv. (i ; 2 Sam. xx. 
9; Ph. cxxix. 8). 

1. ‘ Uve , mg lonD (M*1N Hiri), was a com- 
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mon salutation among the Phoenicians, and was 
also in use among the Hebrews, but was by them 
only addressed to their kings in the extended form 
of 4 Let the king live for ever !’ (1 Kings i. 31) ; 
which was also employed in the Babylonian and 
Persian courts (Dan. ii. 4 ; iii. 9 ; v. 10 ; vi. 7, 
22 ; Neh. ii. 3). This, which in fact is no more 
than a wish for a prolonged and prosperous life, 
has a parallel in the customs of most nations, and 
does not differ from the 4 Vivat!’ of the Latin ; the 

4 Vive le Roi !’ of the French ; or our own 4 

for ever !’ 

5. Xaipe, x a ' l P €T *> j°V to thee ' j°V to V ou ' 
rendered by Hail! an equivalent of the Latin 
Ave ! Salve! (Matt, xxvii. 29; xxviii. 9 ; Mark 
xv. 18; Luke i. 28; John xix. 3). 

The usages involved in these oral salutations, 
seem not only similar to, but identical with, those 
still existing among the Arabians. These indeed, 
as now observed, go upon the authority of religious 
precepts. But it is known that such enactments 
of the Koran and its commentaries, merely em- 
body such of the previously and irnmemorially 
existing usages as the legislature wished to be 
retained. Their most common greeting, as among 
the Jews, is, ‘Peace be on you!’ to which the re- 
ply is, 4 On you be peace !’ to which is commonly 
added, 4 and the mercy of God, and his blessings !’ 
This salutation is never addressed by a Moslem 
to one whom he knows to be of another religion ; 
and if he find that he has by mistake thus sa- 
luted a person not of the same faith, he generally 
revokes his salutation : so also he sometimes does 
if a Moslem refuses to return his salutation, usu- 
ally saying,'/ Peace be on us , and on (all) the right 
worshippers of God !’ This seems to us a striking 
illustration of Luke x. 5, 6 ; 2 John* xi. Va- 
rious set compliments usually follow this salam; 
which, when people intend to be polite, are very 
much extended, and occupy considerable time. 
Hence they are evaded in crowded streets, and by 
persons in haste, as was the case, for the same 
reason doubtless, among the Jews (2 Kings iv. 
29 ; Luke x. 4). Specimens of this conventional 
intercourse are given by Lane (Mod. Egyptians , 
i. 253), who says, that to give the whole would 
occupy a dozen of his pages. There are set an- 
swers, or a choice of two or three answers, to every 
question ; and it is accounted rude to give any 
other answer than that which custom prescribes. 
They are such as those by which the Israelites 
probably prolonged their intercourse. If one is 
asked, 4 How is your health V he replies, 4 Praise 
be to God !’ and it is only from the tone of his 
voice that the inquirer can tell whether he is well 
or ill. When one greets another with the common 
inquiry, 4 Is it well with thee V (see 2 Kings iv. 
26), the answer is, 4 God bless thee !’ or 4 God 
preserve thee P An acquaintance on meeting 
another whom he has not seen for several days, or 
for a longer period, generally says, after the salam, 
4 Thou hast made us desolate by thy absence 
from us ;’ and is usually answered, 4 May God 
not make us desolate by thy absence !’ 

The gestures and inflections used in salutation 
varied with the dignity and station of the person 
saluted ; as is the case with the Orientals at this 
day. It is usual for the person who gives or returns 
the salutation, to place at the same time his right 
hand upon his breast, or to touch his lips, and 
then his forehead or turban, with the same hand. 


This latter mode, which is the most respectful, is 
often performed to a person of superior rank, not 
only at first, with the salam, but also frequently 
during a conversation. In some cases the body 



is gently inclined, while the right hand is laid 
upon the left breast. A person of the lower or- 
ders, in addressing a superior, does not always 
give the salam, but shows his respect to high rank 
by bending down his hand to the ground, and 
then putting it to his lips and forehead. It is a 
common custom for a man to kiss the hand of his 
superior instead of his own (generally on the back 
only, but sometimes on both back and front), and 
then to put it to his forehead in order to pay more 
particular respect. Servants thus evince their re- 
spect towards their masters : when residing in 
the East, our own servants always did this on 
such little occasions as arose beyond the usage 
of their ordinary service ; as on receiving a pre- 
sent, or on returning fresh from the public baths. 
The son also thus kisses the hand of his father, 
and the wife that of her husband. Very often, 



however, the superior does not allow this, but 
only touches the hand extended to take his; 
whereupon the other puts the hand that has been 
touched to his own lips and forehead. The custom 
of kissing the beard is still preserved, and follows 
the first and preliminary gesture ; it usually takes 
place on meeting after an absence of some dura- 
tion, and not as an every-day compliment. In this 
case, the person who gives the kiss lays the right 
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hand under the beard, and raises it slightly to his 
lips, or rather supports it while it receives his kiss. 
This custom strikingly illustrates 2 Sam. xx. 9. 
In Arabia Petrsea, and some other parts, it is 
more usual for persons to lay the right sides of 
their cheeks together. 



Among the Persians, persons in saluting under 
the same circumstances, often kiss each other on 
the lips; but if one of the individuals is of high 
rank, the kiss is given on the cheek instead of the 
lips. This seems to illustrate 2 Sam. xx. 9 ; 
Gen. xxix. 11, 13; xxxiii. 4; xlviii. 10—12; 
Kxod. iv. 27 ; xviii. 7. 

Another mode of salutation is usual among 
friends on meeting after a journey. Joining 
their right hands together, each of them compli- 
ments the other upon his safety, and expresses his 
wishes for his welfare, by repeating, alternately, 
many t imes the words selamat (meaning ‘ I congra- 
tulate you on your safety’), and teiyibeen (‘ I hope 
you are well , ). In commencing this ceremony, 
which is often continued for nearly a minute 
before they proceed to make any particular in- 
quiries, they join their hands in the same manner 
as is usually practised by us; and at each al- 
ternation of the two expressions, change the posi- 
tion of the hands. These circumstances further 
illustrate such passages as 2 Kings iv. 19 ; Luke 
x. 1. Other particulars, more or less connected 
with this subject, may be seen in Attitudes ; 
Kiss. 

SAMARIA watch-height ; 2ayuapeia), 

a city, situated near the middle of Palestine, 
built by Ouiri, king of Israel, on a mountain or 
hill of the same name, about B.c. 925. It was 
the metropolis of the kingdom of Israel, or of the 
ten tribes. The hill was purchased from the 
owner, Shemer, from whom the city took its name 
(1 Kings xvi. 23, 21). The site of the capital 
was therefore a chosen one; and all travellers 
agree that it would be diflicult to liud in the whole 
laud a situation of equal strength, fertility, and 
beauty combined. 4 In all these particulars,’ says 
Dr. Robinson, 4 it has greatly the advantage over 
Jerusalem’ ( IVibl . Researches, iii. 146). Samaria 
continued to be the capital of Israel for two cen- 
turies, till the carrying away of the ten tribes by 
Shalmaneser, about n.c. 720 (2 Kings xvii. 3, 5). 
During all this time it was the Heat of idolatry, 
and is often as such denounced by the prophets, 
sometimes in connection with Jerusalem. It was 
the seal of a temple of Dual, built by Abab, and 


destroyed by Jehu (1 Kings xvi. 32, 33 ; 2 Kings 
x. 18-28). It was the scene of many of the acts 
of the prophets Elijali and Elisha, connected with 
the various famines of the land, the unexpected 
plenty of Samaria, and the several deliverances 
of the city from the Syrians. After the exile of 
the ten tribes, Samaria appears to have continued, 
for a time at least, the chief city of the foreigners 
brought to occupy their place ; although Shechem 
soon became the capital of the Samaritans as a 
religious sect. John Hyrcanustook the city after 
a year’s siege, and razed it to the ground (Joseph. 
Antiq ., xiii. 10. 3 ; De Bell. Jud i. 2. 7). Yet it 
must soon have revived, as it is not long after men- 
tioned as an inhabited place in the possession of 
the Jews. Pompey restored it to its former pos- 
sessors ; and it was afterwards rebuilt by Gabinius 
(Joseph. Antiq., xiii. 5. 4 ; xiv. 4. 4; xiv. 5. 3). 
Augustus bestowed Samaria on Herod ; who 
eventually rebuilt the city with great magni- 
ficence, and gave it the name of Sebaste (whicli 
is the Greek translation of the Latin name or 
epithet Augustus), in honour of that emperor 
{Antiq., xv. 7. 3 ; De Bell. Jud., xv. 7. 7 : xv. 
8. 5). Here Herod planted a colony of 6000 
persons, composed partly of veteran soldiers, and 
partly of people from the environs ; enlarged the 
circumference of the city ; and surrounded it 
with a strong wall twenty stades in circuit. In 
the midst of the city — that is to say, upon the 
summit of the hill — he left a sacred place of a 
stade and a half, splendidly decorated, and here 
he erected a temple to Augustus, celebrated for 
its magnitude and beauty. The whole city was 
greatly ornamented, and became a strong fortress 
(Joseph. Antiq., xv. 8. 5 ; De Bell. Jud., i. 21. 2; 
Strabo, xvi. 2. 13). 

Such was the Samaria of the time of the New 
Testament, where the Gospel was preached by 
Philip, and a church was gathered by the apostles 
(Acts viii. 5,9, sq.). Nothing is known of Sebaste 
in the following centuries, except from the coins, 
of which there are several, extending from Nero to 
Geta (Eckhel, iii. 440; Mionnet, Med. Antiq., 
v. 513). Septimius Severus appears to have esta- 
blished there a Roman colony in the beginning of 
the third century (Cellarius, Not. Orb., ii. 432). 
Eusebius scarcely mentions the city as extant ; 
but it is often named by Jerome and other writers 
of the same and a later age (adduced in Roland's 
PaUcstina , pp. 979-981). Samaria was early an 
episcopal see. Its bishop, Marius, or Marimis, 
was present at the council of Nice in a.d. 325 ; 
and Pelagius, the last of six others whose names 
are preserved, attended the council of Jerusalem 
in a.d. 536. The city, along with Nalmlus, fell 
into tin 4 power of the Moslems during the siege of 
Jerusalem ; and we hoar hut little more of if till 
the t ime of the Crusades. At what time the city of 
Herod became desolate, no existing accounts state ; 
but all the notices of the fourth century and later 
lead to the inference that its destruction had 
already taken place. 

The crusaders established a Litin bishopric at 
Si haste ; and the title was continued in the Romish 
church till the fourteenth century (Le Quicn, 
Oritvs ('hrist. iii. 1290). S.ihidiu marched 
through it in a.d. 118 1, after his repulse from 
Kerak (Ahulfed. Annul, a.ii. OsO). Renjamin 
of Ttidela describes it as ha\ iug Ih»cu 1 formerly 
a very strong city, and situated on the mount, 
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in a fine country, richly watered, and surrounded 
by gardens, vineyards, orchards, and olive groves/ 
He adds that no Jews were living there ( Itiner . 
ed. Asher, p. 06). Phocas and Erocardus speak 
only of the church and tomb of John the Baptist, 
and of the Greek church and monastery on the 
summit of the hill. Notices of the place occur 
in the travellers of the fourteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries; nor are they all so 
meagre as Dr. Robinson conceives. That of 
Morison, for instance, is full and exact ( Voyage 
clu Mont Sinai , pp. 230-233). Scarcely any 
traces of the earlier or later Samaria could then 
be perceived, the materials having been used by 
the inhabitants for the construction of their own 
mean dwellings. The then residents were an ex- 
tremely poor and miserable set of people. In the 
eighteenth century the place appears to have been 
left unexplored ; but in the present century it has 
often been visited and described. 



4S0. [Samaria: Church of St. John.] 


The Hill of Samaria is an oblong mountain of 
considerable elevation, and very regular in form, 
situated in the midst of a broad deep valley, the 
continuation of that of Nabulus (Shechem), 
which here expands into a breadth of five or six 
miles. Beyond this valley, which completely 
isolates the hill, the mountains rise again on 
every side, forming a complete wall around the 
city. They are terraced to the tops, sown in 
grain, and planted with olives and figs, in the 
midst of which a number of handsome villages 
appear to great advantage, their white stone cot- 
tages contrasting strikingly with the verdure of 
the trees. ‘The Hill of Samaria’ itself is culti- 
vated from its base, the terraced sides and sum- 
mits being covered with corn and with olive- 
trees. " About midway up the ascent the hill is 
surrounded by a narrow terrace of level land, 
like a belt; below which the roots of the hill 
spread off more gradually into the valleys. 
Higher up, too, are the marks of slight terraces, 
once occupied, perhaps, by the streets of the 
ancient city. The ascent of the hill is very steep, 
and the narrow footpath winds among the moun- 


tains through substantial cottages of the modern 
Sebustieh (the Arabic form of Sebaste), which 
appear to have been constructed to a great extent 
of ancient materials, very superior in size and 
quality to anything which could at, this day be 
wrought into an Arab habitation. The first object 
which attracts the notice of the traveller, and at 
the same time the most conspicuous ruin of the 
place, is the church dedicated to John the Baptist, 
erected on the spot which an old tradition fixed 
as the place of his burial, if not of his martyrdom. 
It is said to have been built by the Empress He- 
lena ; but the architecture limits its antiquity to 
the period of the crusades, although a portion of 
the eastern end seems to have been of earlier date. 
There is a blending of Greek and Saracenic styles, 
which is particularly observable in the interior, 
where there are several pointed arches. Others 
are round. The columns follow no regular order, 
while the capitals and ornaments present a motley 
combination, not to be found in any church 
erected in or near the age of Constantine. The 
length of the edifice is 153 feet long inside, besides 
a porch of 10 feet, and the breadth is 75 feet. 
The eastern end is rounded in the common Greek 
style ; and resting, as it does, upon a precipitous 
elevation of nearly 100 feet immediately above 
the valley, it is a noble and striking monument. 
Within the enclosure is a common Turkish tomb ; 
and beneath it, at a depth reached by 21 stone 
steps, is a sepulchre, three or four paces square, 
where, according to the tradition, John the Baptist 
was interred after he had been slain by Herod. 
This tradition existed in the days of Jerome ; but 
there is no earlier trace of it : and if Josephus is 
correct in stating that John was beheaded in the 
castle of Machaerus, on the east of the Dead Sea 
(Antiq. xviii. 5. 2), his burial in Samaria is 
very improbable. 

On approaching the summit of the hill, the 
traveller comes suddenly upon an area, once sur- 
rounded by limestone columns, of which fifteen are 
still standing and two prostrate. These columns 
form two rows, thirty-two paces apart, while less 
than two paces intervene between the columns. 
They measure seven feet nine inches in circum- 
ference ; but there is no trace of the order of 
their architecture, nor are there any foundations 
to indicate the nature of the edifice to which they 
belonged. Some refer them to Herod’s temple to 
Augustus, others to a Greek church which seems 
to have once occupied the summit of the hill. 
The descent of the hill on the W.S.W. side brings 
the traveller to a very remarkable colonnade, 
which is easily traceable by a great number of 
columns, erect or prostrate, along the side of the 
hill for at least one-third of a mile, where it ter- 
minates at a heap of ruins, near the eastern ex- 
tremity of the ancient site. The columns are sixteen 
feet high, two feet in diameter at the base, and one 
foot eight inches at the top. The capitals have 
disappeared ; but the shafts retain their polish, 
and, when not broken, are in good preservation. 
Eighty-two of these columns are still erect, and 
the number of those fallen and broken must be 
much greater. Most of them are of the lime- 
stone common to the region ; but some are of white 
marble, and some of granite. The mass of ruins in 
which this colonnade terminates toward the west 
is composed of blocks of hewn stone, covering no 
great area on the slope of the hill, many feet lower 
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than the summit. Neither the situation nor extent 
of this pile favours the notion of its having been a 
palace ; nor is it easy to conjecture the design of 
the edifice. The colonnade, the remains of which 
now stand solitary and mournful in the midst of 
ploughed fields, may, however, with little hesita- 
tion, be referred to the time of Herod the Great, 
and must be regarded as belonging to some one 
of the splendid structures with which he adorned 
the city. In the deep ravine which bounds the city 
on the north, there is another colonnade, not visited 
by Dr. Robinson, but fully described by Dr. Olin 
( Travels , ii. 371-373). The area in which these 
columns stand is completely shut in by hills, with 
the exception of an opening on the north-east ; 
and so peculiarly sequestered is the situation, that 
it is only visible from a few points of the heights 
of the ancient site, by which it is overshadowed. 
The columns, of which a large number are entire 
and several in fragments, are erect, and arranged 
in a quadrangle, 196 paces in length, and 64 in 
breadth. They are three paces asunder, which 
would give 170 columns as the whole number 
when the colonnade was complete. The columns 
resemble in size and material those of the colon- 
nade last noticed, and appear to belong to the 
same age. These also probably formed part of 
Herod's city, though it is difficult to determine 
the use to which the colonnade was appropriated. 
Dr. Olin is possibly right in his conjecture, that 
this was one of the places of public assembly and 
amusement which Herod introduced into his do- 
minions (Robinson, Researches , iii. 136-149 ; 
Olin, Travels , ii. 366-374; Buckingham, Tra- 
vels in Palestine , pp. 512-517; Richardson, 
Travels , ii. 409-413 ; Schubert, Morgenland , iii. 
156-162; Raumer, Paldstina , p. 158 ; Maun- 
drell, Journey , pp. 78, 79). 

SAMARITANS. In the books of Kings 
there are brief notices of the origin of the people 
called Samaritans. The ten tribes which re- 
volted from Rehoboam, son of Solomon, chose 
Jeroboam for their king. After his elevation 
to the throne he set np golden calves at Dan 
and Bethel, lest repeated visits of his subjects to 
Jerusalem, for the purpose of worshipping the true 
God, should withdraw their allegiance from him- 
self. Afterwards Samaria, built by Omri, became 
the metropolis of Israel, and thus the separation 
between Judah and Israel was rendered complete. 
The people took the name Samaritans from the 
capital city. In the ninth year of Hosea, Samaria 
was taken by the Assyrians under Shalmaneser, 
who carried away the inhabitants into captivity, 
and introduced colonies into their place from 
Babylon, Cntliah, Ava, Hamath, and Sephar- 
vaim. These new inhabitants carried along with 
them their own idolatrous worship; and on being 
infested with lions, sent to Esarhaddon, king of 
Assyria. A priest of the tribe of Levi was accord- 
ingly dispatched to them, who came and dwelt in 
Bethel, teaching the people how they should fear 
the Lord. Thus it appears that the people were a 
mixed race. The greater part of the Israelites had 
been carried away captive by the Assyrians, in- 
cluding the rich, the strong, and such as were able 
to bear arms. But the poor and the feeble had 
been left. The country had not been so entirely 
depopulated as to possess no Israelite whatever. The 
dregs of the populace, particularly those who ap- 
peared incapable of active service, were not taken 


away by the victors. With them, therefore, the 
heathen colonists became incorporated. But the 
latter were far more numerous than the former, 
and had all power in their own hands. The rem- 
nant of the Israelites was so inconsiderable and 
insignificant as not to affect, to any important 
extent, the opinions of the new inhabitants. As 
the people were a mixed race, their religion also 
assumed a mixed character. In it the worship of 
idols was associated with that of the true God. 
But apostacy from Jehovah was not universal. 
On the return of the Jews from the Babylonish 
captivity, the Samaritans wished to join them in 
rebuilding the Temple, saying, c Let us build with 
you ; for we seek your God, as ye do ; and we do 
sacrifice unto him since the days of Esarhaddon, 
king of Assur, which brought us up hither ’ (Ezra 
iv. 2). But the Jews declined the proffered assist- 
ance ; and from this time the Samaritans threw 
every obstacle in their way. Hence arose that 
inveterate enmity between the two nations which 
afterwards increased to such a height as to become 
proverbial. In the reign of Darius Nothus, Ma- 
nasses, son of the Jewish high-priest, married the 
daughter of Sanballat the Samaritan governor ; 
and to avoid the necessity of repudiating her, as 
the law of Moses required, went over to the Sama- 
ritans, and became high-priest in the temple which 
his father-in-law built for him on Mount Gerizim. 
From this time Samaria became a refuge for all 
malcontent Jews; and the very name of each 
people became odious to the other. About the 
year n.c. 109, John Hyrcanus, high-priest of the 
Jews, destroyed the city and temple of the Sama- 
ritans ; but, n.c. 25, Herod rebuilt them at great 
expense. In their new temple, however, the Sa- 
maritans could not be induced to oiler sacrifices, 
but still continued to worship on Gerizim. At 
the present day they have dwindled down to a few 
families. Shechem, now called Nabulus, is their 
place of abode. They still possess a copy of the 
Mosaic law. 

A different account of the origin of this people 
has been given by Hengstenberg, whom Haver- 
nick and Robinson follow. According to this 
learned writer, all the inhabitants were carried 
away into Assyria. None were left in the land by 
the conquerors. Shalmaneser greatly weakened 
the ten tribes, but did not extinguish the king- 
dom of Israel, because at his invasion many of 
the people took refuge in the most inaccessible 
and retired parts of their country, or tied into 
Judah. Afterwards they returned by degrees; 
and when Esarhaddon came against them, they 
were carried away entirely. From the time of 
Esarhaddon there were none but heathens in the 
land. The Samaritans were wholly of heathen 
origin. Hence they requested t he Assyrian king 
to send them an Israelite priest (lleitrugc sur 
Kinleit . ins alto Tcstam. i. 177 ; ii. 3, »Vc.). 
Want of space prevents us from detailing the 
grounds of this view, or from entering into its 
refutation. It lias been ably combated by Kalkar 
(in Belt’s Mitarbciten for IS 10, drittes Heft, p.- 
21, &c.), to whom the reader is referred. We 
cannot lmt reject the novel hypothesis, notwith- 
standing the ability with which it has been put 
forward. 

\\ it h the remnant above referred to a corre- 
spondence was formerly maintained by several 
learned Europeans, blit without leading to any iin* 
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])ortant result. It was commenced by Joseph 
Scaliger, in 1559; and resumed, after a century, 
by several learned men in England, in 1675 ; and 
by the great Ethiopic scholar, Job Ludolf, in 1684. 
The illustrious Orientalist, De Sacy, also held 
correspondence with them. All their letters to 
England and France, and all that was then known 
respecting them, he published in a work entitled, 
Corrcspondance des Samaritains , &c. in Notices 
et Extr . des MSS. de la Biblioth. du Boi, tom. 
xii.). The best accounts of them given by modern 
travellers are by Pliny Fisk (. American Mission- 
ary Herald for 1824), who visited them in 1823 ; 
and by Robinson and Smith, who visited them in 
1838 (see Biblical Researches and Travels in 
Palestine , iii. 113-116). — S. D. 

SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. The Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch was mentioned by the fathers 
Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Procopius of 
Gaza, Diodorus, Jerome, and others. After it 
had lain concealed for upwards of a thousand 
years, its existence began to be doubted. At 
length Peter Della Valle, in 1616, procured a 
complete copy, which De Sancy, then French 
ambassador at Constantinople, sent to the library 
of the Oratoire at Paris, in 1623. It was first 
described by Morin, and afterwards printed in the 
Paris Polvglott. Not long after, Archbishop 
Ussher procured six copies from the East ; and so 
great was the number in the time of Kennicott, 
that he collated sixteen for his edition of the He- 
brew Bible. 

In regard to the antiquity of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and the source from which the docu- 
ment came, various opinions have been entertained. 

1st. The hypothesis maintained by Ussher was, 
that the Samaritan Pentateuch was the production 
of an impostor named Dositheus, the founder of a 
sect among the Samaritans, and who pretended to 
be the Messiah. It is thought that he compiled this 
copy of the Pentateuch from the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint, adding, expunging, and altering, ac- 
cording to his pleasure. Ussher appeals to Origen 
and Photius, whose testimony, however, when 
examined, affords no evidence of the truth of this 
statement. It is well known that the Alexan- 
drian Samaritans opposed Dositheus, and would 
not have received such a compilation. Besides, 
had he corrupted any passages, it is natural to 
think that he would have perverted those relating 
to the Messiah, that they might be more easily 
referred to himself. But places of this nature in 
the Samaritan copies agree with the Hebrew ; and 
we may be farther assured, that the Jews would 
not have failed to mention such a fact as a just 
ground of accusation against the Samaritans. 

2ndly. Le Clerc and Poncet imagined, that 
this copy of the law was made by the Israelitish 
priest who was sent by the king of Assyria to in- 
struct the new inhabitants in the religion of the 
country. This is a mere hypothesis, unsupported 
by historical testimony. It was not necessary for 
the priest to compose a new system, but to instruct 
the people out of the Pentateuch as it then existed. 
When the existing copy was sufficient for his 
purpose, he would not have undertaken the labour 
of preparing an entirely new work. 

3rdly. It was the opinion of Hottinger, Pri- 
deaux, Fitzgerald, and others, that Manasseh 
transcribed one of Ezra’s corrected copies which 
lie took with him from Jerusalem, into the old 


character to which they were accustomed. In 
proof of this hypothesis it has been affirmed, that 
the variations in the Samaritan copy from the 
Hebrew are such as were occasioned in the tran- 
scription by mistaking letters similar in Hebrew, 
but unlike in the Samaritan. This supposition 
has been completely set aside by Kopp, in his 
Bilder und Schriften der Vorzeit; and by H up- 
held. in his Beleuclitung dunkler Siellen , u. s. w. 
( Studien und Kritiken , 1830), in which it is 
convincingly shown that the present Hebrew 
square character had no existence till long after 
Ezra; and that, so far from owing its origin to 
Chaldaea and having been introduced by Ezra, it 
was merely the gradual work of time. When 
Manasseh fled from Jerusalem, the Samaritan 
and Hebrew characters must have been substan- 
tially the same. 

4thly. Others are of opinion that copies of the 
Pentateuch must have been in the hands of Israel 
from the time of Rehoboam, as well as among 
Judah ; that they were preserved by the former 
equally as by the latter. This hypothesis, first 
advanced by Morin, has been adopted by Houbi- 
gant, Cappellus, Kennicott, Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Bauer, Bertholdt, Stuart, and others, and appears 
to be the true one. The prophets, who frequently 
inveigh against the Israelites for their idolatry and 
their crimes, never accuse them of being destitute 
of the law, or ignorant of its contents. It is wholly 
improbable, too, that the people, when carried 
captive into Assyria, took with them all the copies 
of the law. Thus we are brought to the conclu- 
sion, that the Samaritan, as well as the Jewish 
copy, originally flowed from the autograph of 
Moses. The two constitute, in fact, different 
recensions of the same work , and coalesce in 
point of antiquity. 

If this account of the Samaritan codex be cor- 
rect, it is easy to perceive the reason why the 
Samaritans did not receive all the Jewish books 
previously written. When the schism of the 
tribes took place, the Pentateuch was commonly 
circulated, and usually regarded as a sacred 
national collection, containing all their laws and 
institutions. Though David’s Psalms and some 
of Solomon’s compositions may also have been 
written at that time ; yet the former were chiefly 
in the hands of the Levites who regulated the 
Temple music, and were employed in the public 
service of Jehovah ; while the latter were doubt- 
less disliked by the ten tribes on account of their 
author, who lived at Jerusalem, and were rare 
from the non-transcription of copies. The pro- 
phets must have been unwelcome to the Israelites, 
because they uttered many things against them, 
affirming that Jehovah could not be worshipped 
with acceptance in any other place than Jeru- 
salem. This circumstance was sufficient to prevent 
that people from receiving any of the prophetical 
writings till Ezra’s time, when their hatred to him 
and his associates was so great, that they would 
not have admitted any collection of the Scriptures 
coming through such hands. Whatever other 
books, besides the Pentateuch, were written in the 
time of Rehoboam must have been comparatively 
unknown to the mass of the people. This fact, in 
connection with political considerations, was suf- 
ficient to lead the Israelites to reject most, except 
those of Moses. 

In addition to the Pentateuch, the Samaritans 
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have the book of Joshua, but it did not always 
form part of their canon. Their Joshua does not 
appear to be the same as the Old Testament book. 
On the contrary it must have been composed long 
after, out of the inspired records of Joshua, Judges, 
and Samuel, to which have been added fables and 
Oriental traditions. Such a compilation can 
have no claim to be regarded as the authentic 
Jewish writing. 

But, it may be asked, what is the reason why 
this people have not the books of Joshua and 
Judges, in addition to the Mosaic? The question 
is of di lli cult solution. Hengstenberg affirms that 
the problem is inexplicable on the common hypo- 
thesis. If the people were a mixed race, he sup- 
poses that no rational account can be given why 
Joshua and Judges should not have been always 
received by them along with the Pentateuch. 
These books had been written and were current 
among the people long before the separation of the 
tribes. We do not see, however, that Hengsten- 
berg’s own view materially lessens the difficulty. 
It* the heathen Samaritans received the Pentateuch 
from the kingdom of the ten tribes, or rather from 
these tribes in Assyrian captivity, why did they 
ask for no more than the Pentateuch, or why was 
it alone sent to them? 

For the solution of the question it should be 
considered, that the priests, or such as were in 
possession of the sacred books, had been carried 
away,' together with the persons best acquainted 
with such writings, who maybe supposed to have 
had the great majority of the copies then current. 
The holy books, too, were not generally circu- 
lated among the people, many of whom may have 
been unable to read them. The lower orders in 
particular were dependent for their religious in- 
formation on the prophets and priests; for parents 
had not fulfilled the Mosaic law in diligently 
teaching their children. Besides, the same cir- 
cumstance that led them to reject the subsequent 
books would incline them, at least, to reject 
Joshua and Judges. There was in the latter too 
mucli of the historical, and that closely connected 
witli the succeeding events of Jewish history, all 
which centred in Jerusalem. Whatever copies, 
therefore, of these historical books may have been 
among the remnant, and these could have been 
but few, were sulVered to fall into neglect, so that 
they became almost unknown when tin? heathen 
majority introduced their idolatrous worship. It 
was far more natural to stop with the Pentateuch 
when it was deemed necessary to reject some 
Jewish hooks, than to stop after Judges. In this 
way their canon, imperfect as it would be, would 
have the appearance of greater completeness in 
itself, than if they had arbitrarily and abruptly 
terminated it after Judges. In addition to these 
remarks it may he affirmed with Ilengstenherg, 
that the Samaritans could not be contented with 
the tact that Joshua and Judges contained nothing 
which directly testified against them. Their pa- 
triotic fabrications, if the phrase he allowable, 
began with Joshua; and had they admitted the 
two hooks, they could have ventured to forge 
nothing except what they should he able to prove 
out. ot them. Hence it was thought more desir- 
able to allow the few copies current among them 
to go into oblivion in the first instance, while it 
was afterwards deemed a politic measure not to 
admit them at all into their canon. 

VOl.. II. 


It thus appears that the Samaritan Pentateuch 
cannot he ascribed to a later period than that 
of the schism between the tribes. All the argu- 
ments adduced by Gesenius(in his Commentatio 
de Pentateuchi Samar itani Origine , Indole , ct 
Auctoritate) are not sufficient to disprove its 
truth. For opposite and convincing statements 
we refer to the last edition of Eichhom’s Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament , and Professor 
Stuart's review of Gesenius, in the second volume 
of the American Biblical Repository . The name 
Samaritan was first given to that mixed multitude 
composed of the heathen introduced by Shalma- 
neser into the kingdom of Israel, and of the lower 
classes of the ten tribes which had not been car- 
ried away. Whatever civil jealousies may have 
previously existed between them and the Jews, 
their religions animosities were first excited when 
Ezra and his countrymen, returning from exile, 
refused to allow their co-operation in building the 
Temple. Subsequent events, far from allaying 
their mutual hatred, only raised it to a higher 
pitch, giving it that permanent, durable form in 
which it was continued through succeeding cen- 
turies. 

With respect to the authority and value of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, there has been much va- 
riety of sentiment. Gesenius. however, lias very 
ably shown that little value should he assigned to 
the characteristics of its text. He has proved that 
no critical reliance can be placed on it, aud that 
it is wholly unjustifiable to use it as a source of 
correcting the Hebrew text. He has divided the 
various readings it exhibits into different classes, 
under each of which numerous examples are ad- 
duced. By a most minute investigation of par- 
ticulars he has shown that it cannot be employed 
in emendation, as Kennicott, Morin, and Bauer 
supposed. This masterly dissertation has ruined 
the credit of the Samaritan codex in the critical 
world. The purity of the Hebrew is not to fie 
corrupted by additions or interpolations from 
such a document. The original text of the Old 
Testament cannot be established by any weight 
attaching to it. 

The various peculiarities of the Samaritan text 
have been divided into tin* following classes : — 

1. The first class consists of such readings as 
exhibit emendations of a merely grammatical 
nature. Thus in orthography the matres lection is 
are supplied, the full forms of verbs substituted 
for the apocopated, the usual forms of the pro- 
nouns given instead of the unusual. In forming 
a noun, the paragogic letters god and ran affixed 
to the governing noun are almost always omitted. 
In construing a niiiin, the Samaritan transcribers 
make frequent mistakes in relation to gender, by 
changing nouns of the common gender into the 
masculine, or into the feminine alone. In the 
syntax of verbs the infinitive absolute is often 
altered. 

2. The second class consists of glosses received 
into tla* text. The.se glosses furnish explanations 
of more difficult terms by such as are 11101 c intel- 
ligible. 

3. 1 he third class comprehends those readings 
in winch plain inodi*s of expression are .substituted 
in place of such a.s appeared difficult or obscure. 

1. The fmntb class consists ot those leadings 
in which the Samaritan copy is corrected or 
supplied fiom parallel juvs.iges. To this class 
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belongs Gen. 1. 25, where the Samaritan adds with 
you , reading — £ Ye shall carry up my bones with 
you from hence/ The addition is taken from 
Exod. xiii. 19, and does not belong, as Gerard 
thinks, to the present place. 

5. The fifth class consists of larger additions or 
repetitions respecting things said or done, which 
are interpolated from parallel places and again 
recorded in the same terms, so as to make the 
readings in question. 

6. Corrections framed to remove what was 
offensive in sentiment, or whatever conveyed ideas 
improbable in the view of the correctors. Thus 
in the antediluvian genealogies, none is repre- 
sented by the Samaritan Pentateuch as having 
begotten his first son after he is one hundred and 
fifty years old. On the contrary, in the post- 
diluvian genealogies, none is allowed to have 
begotten a son until after he is fifty years old. In 
the former case, the Samaritan codex usually 
takes a hundred years from the genealogies as 
found in the Hebrew ; while in the latter one hun- 
dred years are commonly added, at least to all 
whom the Hebrew copy represents to have chil- 
dren under fifty years of age, except to Nahor. 
Such changes could not have been accidental. 
They are manifestly the effect of design. To 
this class belongs Gen. xxix. 3, 8 : ‘ And thither 
were all the flocks gathered ; and they rolled the 
stone, &c. And they said, We cannot, until all 
the flocks be gathered together, and till they roll 
the stone, &c.’ Here the subject of the verb roll 
is understood not expressed — 6 the shepherds 
rolled.’ But because the preceding subject is all 
the flocks , and therefore they are apparently said 
to roll away the stone, and to water, the word 
D’myrb flocks , was altered into D^JTin, shep- 
herds . The Sept, follows the reading of the Sa- 
maritan ; and strange to say, Houbigant and 
Kennicott contend that it is the true reading . It 
is very usual with the Old Testament writers to 
change the subject , and leave the new nominative 
to be supplied from the context. As an example 
of this Gesenius (p. 51) adduces Isa. xxxvi. 36. 

7. The seventh class consists of those words and 
forms of words in which the pure Hebrew idiom 
is exchanged for that of the Samaritan. This 
respects many cases of orthography, and some of 
the forms belonging to verbs. 

8. The eighth class embraces such passages 
as contain alterations made to produce con- 
formity to the Samaritan theology, worship, or 
exegesis. Thus, where the Hebrew has a plural 
verb with elohim , the Samaritan has substituted a 
verb in the singular (Gen. xx. 13; xxxi. 53; 
xxxv. 7 ; Exod. xxii. 9), lest there should be an 
appearance of infringing on the divine unity. So 
also voces honestiores have been put where there 
was a fancied immodesty. To this head Gese- 
nius has referred the notable passage in Deut. 
xxvii. 4, where the Samaritans changed Ebal into 
Gerizim, to favour their own temple built on the 
latter mountain. Some, indeed, as Whiston and 
Kennicott, have endeavoured to show that the cor- 
ruption ought to be charged on the Jews ; but they 
have not been successful in recommending their 
opinion to general acceptance. Various writers of 
ability have refuted this notion, especially Ver- 
scliuir (in the third of his Dissertationes Philolog - 
exeget. Leovard. et Francq. 1773, 4to), who com- 
pletely set aside the attempted reasoning of 


Kennicott. Of all the peculiar readings in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, four only are considered 
by Gesenius as preferable to the Hebrew ; these 
are Gen. iv. 8; xxii. 13; xlix. 14; xiv. 14. 
Perhaps even these should be reckoned infe- 
rior to the corresponding Hebrew readings. We 
shall notice them individually. 

Gen. iv. 8 ; the Hebrew text, literally trans- 
lated, reads thus — ‘ And Cain said to Abel his 
brother ; and it came to pass when they were in the 
field/ &c. Here the Samaritan supplies what ap- 
pears to be wanting by inserting the words ‘ let us 

go into the field,’ So also the Sep- 

tnagint, Vulgate, and Syriac versions. Aquila 
is doubtful. Perhaps, however, this clause was 
borrowed from 1 Sam. xx, 11. If the verb 
be put absolutely for the meaning will be 
that Cain spoke to his brother Abel, viz. what 
God had previously said to the former. 

Gen. xxii. 13; instead of TP1K the Samaritan 
reads HlK : 6 And Abraham lifted up his eyes 
and looked ; and behold a ram caught/ &c. in- 
stead of ‘ Behold a ram behind him/ &c. The 
Samaritan reading is sanctioned by the Septua- 
gint and Syriac, and all the versions except 
Jerome’s, by forty-two manuscripts, and two 
printed editions. Onkelos, Saadias, and the Per- 
sian have both readings together. This use, how- 
ever, of the numeral adjective for the indefinite 
article, belongs rather to the later than the earlier 
Hebrew. In Exod. xxix. 3, the use of TJ1X is 
scarcely similar, though quoted as such by Gese- 
nius. On the whole we are inclined, with Nol- 
dius and Ravius, to abide by the common read- 
ing, notwithstanding the circumstances adduced 
against it by Gesenius. 

Gen. xlix. 14 ; in this passage the Hebrew has 
nftn, the ass of a bone , i. e. ‘ a strong ass/ 
Instead of the Samaritan has D'HH ; the sense 
is the same. 

Gen. xiv. 14 ; instead of |T VI the Samaritan 
reads jTPV The meaning of the former is — he 
led forth his trained servants ; of the latter, he 
surveyed or numbered . The former is equally 
good as the latter. 

The Samaritan codex cannot be put in compa- 
rison with the Hebrew. The difference between 
the two recensions chiefly consists in additions to 
the Samaritan text. An omission may be made 
inadvertently, but an insertion evinces design. 
When, therefore, we usually meet with words and 
clauses in the Samaritan that are not found in the 
Hebrew, it is much more probable that they 
should have been inserted in the one, than pur- 
posely omitted in the other. In all cases, perhaps, 
the Samaritan should be placed below the Hebrew 
in the value of its readings. Where other autho- 
rities concur with the former against the latter, 
there may be reason for following it ; but this does 
not rest on the ground that it is superior to the 
Hebrew. 

We might also mention, in favour of this esti- 
mate of the two codices, the general character of 
Israel and Judah. The one was far more wicked 
than the other. Wickedness is usually associated 
with forgetfulness or corruption of the inspired 
writings, and inattention to their contents. 

But the New Testament writers usually quote 
from the Sept., which version agrees with the Sa- 
maritan, in preference to the Hebrew codex. Does 
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not this attach a superior value to the Samaritan? 
In reply to sucli a question it may he observed., 
that the New Testament does not coincide with 
the Samaritan and Septuagint in opposition to 
the Hebrew . There are indeed two, or. at the 
most, three instances of this nature ; but the vari- 
ation is so slight in these, that nothing can be built 
upon it. There is one reading of the Samaritan 
to which we deem it right to allude, because it is 
generally preferred to the Hebrew. It is in Exod. 
xii. 40 : ‘Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel, who dwelt in Egypt, was 430 years.’ The 
Samaritan has ‘The sojourning of the children of 
Israel and of their fathers who dwelt in the land of 
Canaan and in the land of Egypt was 430 years/ 
The Hebrews abode 215 years in Egypt ; and from 
the call of Abraham to the exodus was 430 years. 
This passage presents no real difficulty in the way 
of chronology, although the Samaritan corrector 
thought, that, as it stands in the Hebrew codex, it 
is not true. Yet it is not said that the sojourning 
of the children of Israel in Egypt was 430 years. 
It is simply stated that their sojourning continued 
for that period. The clause ‘ who dwelt in Egypt 
is incidental , not essential to the sentence. The 
sojourning of the Israelites in various places be- 
ginning at the time when Abraham was called of 
Jehovah, and ending with the departure of his 
posterity out of Egypt, occupied 430 years. Had 
the words stood thus, ‘the sojourning of the chil- 
dren of Israel who dwelt in Egypt was 430 years 
in that country, there would have been a chrono- 
logical difficulty. At present, however, there is 
none. This example is discussed by Gesenius, 
under the sixth class. 

Thus the Samaritan Pentateuch is not a source 
ot emendation. Other independent authorities, 
provided they be sufficient, may and ought to be 
taken as means of emendation ; but this codex by 
itselj cannot be used in correcting the text, nor 
can it be employed for the same purpose along 
with versions or quotations manifestly borrowed 
from it. 

The utility of the copy consists in confirming 
the authenticity of a reading when it agrees with 
the Hebrew. In such a case there are two inde- 
pendent witnesses. 

It also dissipates the rigid notions entertained 
by the Rnxtorfs and others respecting the vowel- 
points and letters. It proves that the points and 
accents were not coeval with the consonants . 
Resides the works referred to in the course of this 
article, the reader may consult the Introductions 
of Jalm, Kieliborii, Rertholdt, I)e Wette, and 
Haven lick ; Stem lei s treatise in Bengel’s Archie. 
iii. 326, sq. ; Mazade, Sur l' Origin?, V Ayr, 
ct l lit at Critique da ] } ent. Sam. Genf. 1830, 
bvoj Tholuck’s Lit. Anzciy. for 1833, p. 303, 
8(|. : Lee’s Prolegomena to Laxters Polyglott ; 
Professor Stuart, in the North American. liccicie 
for 1826, and Biblical Brpasitory for 1832; and 
Davidson's Lectures on Biblical Criticism. 

Samauitan Vkusion ok tiik Pentateuch. 
— I lie author and date of this version are both 
unknown. Probably it belongs to the first or 
second century of tin* Christian era. It follows 
the Ilebneo-Samaritan text word for word, gene- 
rally lurnishiiig the same additions mid pee.ii- 
liarities as its parent exhibits. To this, however, 
there uro several exceptions. Its agreement with 


Onkelos is remarkable. Winer and De Wette, 
however, deny that the translator used Onkelos, 
because the hatred subsisting between the Jews 
and Samaritans renders that circumstance im- 
possible ; yet it may be questioned whether the 
national enmity was participated in by every 
single individual of the Samaritans or of the 
Jews. To say that it has been interpolated from 
Onkelos will scarcely account for the peculiar 
character of the version, although it is probable 
that it has passed through several bands, and has 
consequently been altered from its original form. 
This version lias been printed in the Paris and 
London Polyglotts : more accurately in the latter 
than in the former, but yet with many imperfec- 
tions and errors. The Latin version in both is of 
no utility. (Winer, De Versionis Pentateuehi 
Samaritani Indole , Lips. 1817, 8vo. ; Waltons 
Prolegomena; Gesenius, DcPentat. Samar. Ori- 
gine, S;c. p. 18; the Introductions of Eichhorn, 
Bertboldt, H'avernick, De Wette ; and Davidson’s 
Lectures on Biblical Criticism .) 

T5 'ZapapPiTiKov. This name has been given 
to the fragments of a supposed Greek version of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. It is not certain, 
however, whether they be the remains of an old 
Greek translation, or glosses made upon the Sep- 
tuagint by Origen. These fragments have been 
collected by Morin, Hottinger, and Montfaucon, 
out of the Greek fathers. It is probable that they 
are the remains of a real Greek version from the 
Samaritan, although from their paucity they are 
of little use. (See the Introductions of Eich- 
horn, Ha verm ck, and De Wette ; Gesenius, De 
Pentat. Samarit ., S$e. ; and Davidson’s Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism.) — S. D. 

SAMMINS. [Spices.] 

SAMOS (2a/xos), an island in the j4£gean Sea, 
near the coast of Lydia, in Asia Minor, and sepa- 
rated only by a narrow strait from the promontory 
which terminates in Cape Trogylliuni. This 
strait, in the narrowest part, is not quite a mile in 
width (Plin. Hist. Nat. v, 31 ; Strabo, xiv. p. 
631; com)). Leake’s map of Asia Minor). The 
island is sometimes stated to have been famous 
for its wines; but, in fact, the wine of Samos was 
in ill repute. Strabo says expressly that the 
island was ovk eijowos : it now, however, ranks 
high among Levantine wines, and is largely ex- 
ported, as are also grapes and raisins. The apostle 
Paul touched at the island in bis voyage from 
Greece to Syria (Acts xx. 15). Samos con- 
tained, some years ago, about 60,000 people, in- 
habiting eighteen large villages, and about twenty 
small oik's. \ atlii is the chief town of the island 
in every respect, exeepl that it is not the residence, 
of the governor, who lives at Colonial, which 
takes its name from a solitary column (about fifty 
feet high and six in diameter), a lemnaut of the 
aueient temple of Juno, of which some insignifi- 
cant remains are lying near. For further infor- 
mation, seethe travels of Pococke, Clarke, Dalla- 
way, and Turner. 

S A.MOTII RACK (Sa/iofyntaij), an island in 
the north-east part of the /Kg ran Sea, above the 
Hellespont, with a lofty mountain, and a city of 
the same name, ll was anciently railed l)nr- 
dan i, Leneama, and also Samos ; and to dis- 
tinguish it from the other Samos, the name of 
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Thrace was added from its vicinity to that coun- 
try. Hence 'Sagos QpaKrjs, and by contraction 
SayodpaKr), Samotlirace. The island was cele- 
brated for the mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine, 
and was a sacred asylum (Diod. Sic. iii. 55 ; v. 
47 ; Ptolem. Geog , v. 11 ; Plin. Hist . Nat . iv. 
23). Paul touched at this island on his first 
voyage to Europe (Acts xvi. 11). The island is 
now called Samandrachi. It is but thinly peo- 
pled, and contains only a single village. The 
mountain is described in the Missionary Herald 
for 1836, p. 246; comp. Richter, Wallfahrt , p. 
438, sq. 

SAMSON (flW'tpW.Shimshon; Sept . Sag^r), 
the name of the celebrated champion, deliverer, 
and judge of Israel, equally remarkable for his 
supernatural bodily prowess, his moral infirmi- 
ties, and his tragical end. He was the son of 
Manoah, of the tribe of Dan, and born a.m. 2848, 
of a mother whose name is no where given in the 
Scriptures. The circumstances under which his 
birth was announced by a heavenly messenger 
gave distinct presage of an extraordinary cha- 
racter, whose endowments were to be of a nature 
suited to the providential exigencies in which he 
was raised up. The burden of the oracle to his 
mother, who had been long barren, was, that the 
child with which she was pregnant was to be a 
son, who should be a Nazarite from his birth, 
upon whose head no razor was to come, and who 
was to prove a signal deliverer to his people. She 
was directed, accordingly, to conform her own 
regimen to the tenor of the Nazarite law, and 
strictly abstain from wine and all intoxicating 
liquor, and from every species of impure food 
[Nazarite]. According to the 4 prophecy going 
before upon him,’ Samson was born in the follow- 
ing year, and his destination to great achieve- 
ments began to evince itself at a very early age 
by the illapses of superhuman strength which 
came from time to time upon him. Those speci- 
mens of extraordinary prowess, of which the slay- 
ing of the lion at Timnath without weapons was 
one, were doubtless the result of that special influ- 
ence of the Most High which is referred to in Judg. 
xiii. 25 : — 4 And the spirit of the Lord began to 
move him at times in the camp of Dan, between 
Zorali and Eshtaol.’ The import of the original 

word (DyiD^) for moved is peculiar. As DJ?!D, 
the radical form, signifies an anvil , the metaphor 
is probably drawn from the repeated and some- 
what violent strokes of a workman with his ham- 
mer. It implies, therefore, a peculiar urgency , 
an impelling influence , which he could not well 
resist in himself, nor others in him. But we do 
not know that this attribute, in its utmost degree, 
constantly dwelt in him. 

As the position of the tribe of Dan, bordering 
upon the territory of the Philistines, exposed them 
especially to the predatory incursions of this people, 
it was plainly the design of heaven to raise up a 
deliverer in that region where he was most needed. 
The Philistines, therefore, became very naturally 
the objects of that retributive course of proceed- 
ings in which Samson was to be the principal 
actor, and upon which he could only enter by 
seeking some occasion of exciting hostilities that 
would bring the two peoples into direct collision. 
Such an occasion was afforded by his meeting 
with one of the daughters of the Philistines at 


Timnath, whom he besought his parents to pro- 
cure for him in marriage, assigning as a reason 
that she ‘ pleased him well/ Heb. WJD 
fcOH, She is right in mine eyes , where the original 
for right is not an adjective, having the sense of 
beautiful , engaging , attractive , but a verb, con- 
veying, indeed, the idea of rights but of right 
relative to an end , purpose , or object ; in other 
words, of fitness or adaptation (see Gousset’s 
Lexicon , s. v. : and comp. 2 Sam. xvii. 4 ; 1 

Kings ix. 12: 2 Chron. xii. 30; Num. xxviii. 
27). This affords, we believe, the true clue to 
Samson’s meaning, when he says, 4 She is right in 
mine eyes i. e . adapted to the end which I have 

in view ; she may be used , she is available , for a 
purpose entirely ulterior to the immediate con- 
nection which I propose. That he entertained a 
genuine affection for the woman, notwithstanding 
the policy by which he was prompted, we may 
doubtless admit; but that he intended, at the 
same time, to make this alliance subservient to 
the great purpose of delivering his country from 
oppression, and that in this he was acting under 
the secret control of Providence, would seem to be 
clear from the words immediately following, when, 
in reference to the objection of his parents to such 
a union, it is said, that they 4 knew not that it was 
of the Lord that he sought an occasion against 
the Philistines. 1 It is here worthy of note, that 
the Hebrew, instead of 4 against the Philistines/ 
has 4 of or from the Philistines/ clearly imply- 
ing that the occasion sought should be one that 
originated on the side of the Philistines. This 
occasion he sought under the immediate prompt- 
ing of the Most High, who saw fit, in this 
indirect manner, to bring about the accom- 
plishment of his designs of retribution on his 
enemies. His leading purpose in this seems to 
have been to baffle the power of the whole Philis- 
tine nation by the protoess of a single individual . 
The champion of Israel, therefore, was not ap- 
pointed so much to be the leader of an army, like 
the other judges, as to be an army in himself. 
In order then that the contest might be carried on 
in this way, it was necessary that the entire oppo- 
sition of the Philistines should be concentrated^ as 
far as possible , against the person of Samson . 
This would array the contending parties in pre- 
cisely such an attitude as to illustrate most sig- 
nally the power of God in the overthrow of his 
enemies. But how could this result be brought 
about except by means of some private quarrel 
between Samson and the enemy with whom he 
was to contend? And who shall say that the 
scheme now projected was not the very best that 
could have been devised for accomplishing the 
end which God had in view? To what extent 
Samson himself foresaw the issue of this transac- 
tion, or how far he had a plan distinctly laid 
corresponding with the results that ensued, it is 
difficult to say. The probability, we think, is, 
that he had rather a general strong impression , 
wrought by the Spirit of God, than a definite con- 
ception of the train of events that were to transpire. 
It was, however, a conviction as to the issue suf- 
ficiently powerful to warrant both him and his 
parents in going forward with the measure. They 
were, in someway, assured that they were engaged 
in a proceeding which God would overrule to the 
furtherance of his designs of mercy to his people, 
and of judgment to their oppressors. 
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From this point commences that career of 
achievements and prodigies on the part of this Is- 
raelitish Hercules, which rendered him the terror 
of his enemies and the wonder of all ages. At his 
wedding-feast, the attendance of a large company 
of paranymphs, or friends of the bridegroom, 
convened ostensibly for the purpose of honouring 
his nuptials, but in reality to keep an insidious 
watch upon his movements, furnished the occasion 
of a common Oriental device for enlivening enter- 
tainments of this nature. He propounded a 
riddle, the solution of which referred to his ob- 
taining a quantity of honey from the carcase 
of a slain lion, and the clandestine manner in 
which his guests got possession of the clue to the 
enigma cost thirty Philistines their lives. The 
next instance of his vindictive cunning was 
prompted by the ill-treatment which he had re- 
ceived at the hands of his father-in law, who, upon 
a frivolous pretext, had given away his daughter 
in marriage to another man, and was executed 
by securing a multitude of foxes, or rather jackah 

shualim ), and, by tying firebrands to 

their tails, setting fire to the cornfields of his 
enemies. The indignation of the Philistines, on 
discovering the author of the outrage, vented itself 
upon the family of his father-in-law, who had 
been the remote occasion of it. in the burning of 
their house, in which both father and daughter 
perished. This was a fresh provocation, for which 
Samson threatened to be revenged ; and thereupon 
falling upon them without ceremony he smote 
them, as it is said, 6 hip and thigh with a , great 
slaughter The original, strictly rendered, runs, 

4 he smote them leg upon thigh’ — apparently a 
proverbial expression, and implying, according to 
Gesenius, that lie cut them to pieces, so that their 
limbs, their legs and thighs, were scattered and 
heaped promiscuously together; equivalent to 
saying that he smote and destroyed them wholly , 
entirely. Mr. Taylor, in his edition ofCalmet, 
recognises in these words an allusion to some 
kind of ivrestliny combat , in which perhaps the 
slaughter on this occasion may have commenced. 

Having subsequently taken np his residence in 
the rock Ktam, lie was thence dislodged by con- 
senting to a pusillanimous arrangement on the 
part of his own countrymen, by which he agreed 
to surrender himself in bonds provided they would 
not themselves fall upon him and kill him. He 
probably gave into this measure from a strong 
inward assurance that the issue of it would be, to 
afford him a new occasion of taking vengeance 
upon his foes. Being brought in this apparently 
helpless condition to a place called from the event, 
belli, a jaw , his preternatural potency suddenly 
put. itself forth, and snapping tin? cords asunder, 
and snatching up the jaw-bone of an ass, he dealt, 
so etlectually about him, that a thousand men were 
slain on the spot. That this was altogether the 
work, not. of man, but of God, was soon demon- 
strated. Wearied with his exertions, the illustrious 
Danite became faint from thirst, and ns there was 
no water in the place, he prayed that a fountain 
might, he opened. 1 1 is prayer was heard ; God 
caused a stream to gush from a hollow rock hard 
by, and Samson in gratitude gave it the name of 
En-hukkvr , a word that signiliea 4 the well of him 
that prayed,’ and which continued to be the de- 
signation of the fountain ever after. The render- 


ing in our version — 4 God clave a hollow place in 

the jaw* — is unhappy, as the original is Lehi > 

the very term which in the final clause is rendered 
4 in Lehi.’ The place received its name from the 
circumstance of his having then so effectually 

wielded the jaw-bone Lehi). 

The Philistines were from this time held in 
such contempt by their victor, that he went 
openly into the city of Gaza, where he seems 
to have suffered himself weakly to be drawn 
into the company of a woman of loose character, 
the yielding to whose enticements exposed him to 
the most imminent peril. His presence being 
soon noised abroad, an attempt was made during 
the night forcibly to detain him, by closing the 
gates of the city and making them fast; but 
Samson, apprised of it, rose at midnight, and 
breaking away bolts, bars, and hinges, departed, 
carrying the gates upon his shoulders, to the top 
of a neighbouring hill that looks toward Hebron 

Oran 'aa Vy; Sept, iirl TvpocToyjvov rov Xe/Bpatv, 
facing Hebron). The common rendering 4 be- 
fore Hebron 1 is less appropriate, as the distance 
between the two cities is at least twenty miles. 
The bill lay doubtless somewhere between the 
cities, and in full view of both. After this his 
enemies strove to entrap him by guile rather than 
by violence; and they were too successful in the 
end. Falling in love with a woman of Sorek, 
named Delilah, he became so infatuated by bis 
passion, that nothing but his bodily strength could 
equal his mental weakness. The princes of the 
Philistines, aware of Samson’s infirmity, deter- 
mined by means of it to get possession, if possible, 
of his person. For this purpose they propose a 
tempting bribe to Delilah, and she enters at once 
into the treacherous compact. She employs all 
her art and blandishments to worm from him the 
secret of his prodigious strength. Having for 
some time amused her with fictions, he at last, in 
a moment of weakness, disclosed to her the fact 
that it lay in his hair, which if it were shaved 
woidd leave him a mere common man. Not that 
his strength really lay in his hair, for this in fact 
had no natural influence upon it one way or the 
other. His strength arose from his relation to 
God as a Nazarite, and the preservation of his 
hair unshorn was the mark or sign of his Naza- 
. riteship, and a pledge on the part of God of the 
continuance of his miraculous physical powers. 
If lie lost this sign, the badge of his consecration, 
he broke his vow, and consequently forfeited the 
thing signified. God ahandoiKnl him, and lie 
was thenceforward no more, in this respect, than 
an ordinary man. His treacherous paramour 
seized the first opportunity of putting his declara- 
tion to the test. Slit' shaved his head while he 
lay sleeping in her lap, and at a concerted signal 
he was instantly arrested by his enemies lying in 
wait. Bereft of his grand endowment, mid for- 
saken of God, the champion of Israel could now 
well adopt the words of Solomon ; — ‘ 1 find more 
hitter than death the woman whose heart is snares 
and nets, mid her hands are hands ; whoso pleasetli 
God shall escape from her; hut the sinner shall 
he taken by her.' Having so long presumptuously' 
played with his ruin, Heaven lea\es him to him- 
self, ns a punishment for his foitner guilty indul- 
gence. lie is made to reap as lit' had sown, and 
is consigned to the hands of his relentless foes 
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His punishment was indeed severe, though he 
amply revenged it, as well as redeemed in a 
measure his own honour, by the manner in which 
he met his death. The Philistines having de- 
prived him of sight, at first immured him in a 
prison, and made him grind at the mill like a 
slave. As this was an employment which in the 
East usually devolves on women, to assign it to 
such a man as Samson was virtually to reduce 
him to the lowest state of degradation and shame. 
To grind corn for others was, even for a woman, 
a proverbial term expressive of the most menial 
and oppressed condition. How much more for 
the hero of Israel, who seems to have been made 
grinder-general for the prison-house ! 

In process of time, while remaining in this 
confinement, his hair recovered its growth, and 
with it such a profound repentance seems to have 
wrought in his heart as virtually re-invested him 
with the character and the powers he had so cul- 
pably lost. Of this fact his enemies were not 
aware. Still exulting in their possession of the 
great scourge of their nation, they kept him, like 
a wild beast, for mockery and insult. On one of 
these occasions, when an immense multitude, in- 
cluding the princes and nobility of the Philistines, 
were convened in a large amphitheatre, to cele- 
brate a feast in honour of their god Dagon, who 
had delivered their adversary into their hands, 
Samson was ordered to be brought out to be made 
a laughing-stock to his enemies, a butt for their 
scoffs, insults, mockeries, and merriment. Se- 
cretly determined to use his recovered strength 
to tremendous effect, he persuaded the boy who 
guided his steps to conduct him to a spot where 
he could reach the two pillars upon which the 
roof of the building rested. Here, after pausing 
for a short time, while he prefers a brief prayer to 
Heaven, he grasps the massy pillars, and bowing 
with resistless force, the whole building rocks and 
totters, and the roof, encumbered with the weight 
of the spectators, rushes down, and the whole as- 
sembly, including Samson himself, are crushed 
to pieces in the ruin ! 

Thus terminated the career of one of the most 
remarkable personages of all history, whether 
sacred or profane. The enrolment of his name by 
an apostolic pen (Heb. xi. 32) in the list of the 
ancient worthies, 4 who had by faith obtained an 
excellent repute,’ warrants us undoubtedly in a 
favourable estimate of his character on the whole, 
while at the same time the fidelity of the inspired 
narrative has perpetuated the record of infirmities 
which must for ever mar the lustre of his noble 
deeds. It is not improbable that the lapses with 
which he was chargeable arose, in a measure, from 
the very peculiarities of that physical tempera- 
ment to which his prodigies of strength were 
owing ; but while this consideration may palliate, 
it cannot excuse the moral delinquencies into 
which he was betrayed, and of which a just Pro- 
vidence exacted so tremendous a penalty in the 
circumstances of his degradation and death. 

Upon the parallel between the achievements of 
Samson and those of the Grecian Hercules, and 
the derivation of the one from the other, we cannot 
here enter. The Commentary of Adam Clarke 
presents us with the results of M. De Lavour, an 
ingenious French writer on this subject, from 
which it will be seen that the coincidences are 
extremely striking, and such as would perhaps 


afford to most minds an additional proof of how 
much the ancient mythologies were a distorted 
reflection of the Scripture narrative. — G. B. 

SAMUEL (VlDip ; Sept. Sa^ouijA), the last 
of those extraordinary regents that presided over 
the Hebrew commonwealth under the title of 
Judges. The circumstances of his birth were 
ominous of his future career. His father, El- 
kanah of Ramathaim-Zophim, of Mount Ephraim, 

4 had two wives, the name of the one was Hannah, 
and the name of the other Peninnah ; and Pe- 
ninnah had children, but Hannah had no 
children.’ The usual effect of polygamy was 
felt in Elkanah’s household. The sterility of 
Hannah brought upon her the taunts and ridicule 
of her conjugal rival, who 6 provoked her sore, to 
make her fret, because the Lord had shut up her 
womb’ (1 Sam. i. 6). The jealousy of Peninnah 
was excited also by the superior affection which 
was shown to Hannah by her husband. 4 To 
Hannah he gave a worthy portion ; for he loved 
Hannah’ (i. 5). More especially at the period 
of the sacred festivals did the childless solitude 
of Hannah create within her the most poignant 
regrets, when she saw her husband give portions 
to all the sons and daughters of Peninnah, who, 
exulting in maternal pride and fondness, took 
advantage of these seasons to subject the favourite 
wife to a natural feminine retaliation. Hannah’s 
life was embittered, 4 she wept and did not eat’ 
(i. 7). On one of these occasions, during the 
annual solemnity at Shiloh, whither Elkanah’s 
family had travelled, 4 to worship and to sacri- 
fice,’ so keen was the vexation of Hannah, that 
she left the domestic entertainment, went to the 
tabernacle, and in the extremity of her anguish 
implored Jehovah to give her a man-child, ac- 
companying her supplication with a peculiar 
pledge to dedicate this gift, should it be conferred, 
to the service of Jehovah ; vowing to present the 
child in entire unreserved consecration to v the 
Lord all the days of his life, and at the same 
time to bind him to the special obligations and 
austerities of a Nazarite. In her agony of earnest- 
ness her lips moved, but articulated no words, so 
that Eli, the high priest, who had observed her 
frantic appearance from his seat by a post of the 
temple, 4 thought she had been drunken,’ and 
sharply rebuked her. Her pathetic explanation 
removed his suspicion, and he gave her his solemn 
benediction. Her spirit was lightened, and she 
4 went her way/ The birth of a son soon fulfilled 
her hopes, and this child of prayer was named, in 
memory of the prodigy, Samuel, heard of God. 
In consequence of his mother’s vow, the boy was 
from his early years set apart to the service of 
Jehovah, under the immediate tutelage of Eli. 
His mother brought him to the house of the 
Lord in Shiloh, and introducing herself to the 
pontiff, recalled to his memory the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he had first seen her. So 
4 Samuel ministered before the Lord, being a 
child, girded with a linen ephod’ (ii. 18). 

The degeneracy of the people at this time was 
extreme. The tribes seem to have administered 
their affairs as independent republics, the national 
confederacy was weak and disunited, and the 
spirit of public patriotic enterprise had been worn 
out by constant turmoil and invasion. The 
theocratic influence was also scarcely felt, its 
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peculiar ministers being withdrawn, and its ordi- 
nary manifestations, except in the routine of the 
Levitical ritual, having ceased ; 4 the word of the 
Lord was precious in those days, there was no 
open vision’ (iii. 1). The young devotee, 4 the 
child Samuel,’ was selected by Jehovah to renew 
the deliverance of his oracles. As he reclined in 
liis chamber adjoining the sacred edifice, the 
Lord, by means adapted to his juvenile capacity, 
made known to him his first and fearful com- 
munication — the doom of Eli’s apostate house. 
Other revelations speedily followed this ; the 
frequency of God’s messages to the young prophet 
established his fame; and the exact fulfilment of 
them secured his reputation. The oracle of 
Shiloh became vocal again through the youthful 
hierophant (iii. 19-21). The fearful fate pro- 
nounced on the head and family of the pontificate 
was soon executed. Eli had indulgently tole- 
rated, or leniently palliated, the rapacity and pro- 
fligacy of his sons. Through their extortions 
and impiety 4 men abhorred the offering of the 
Lord,’ and Jehovah’s wrath was kindled against 
the sacerdotal transgressors. They became the 
victims of their own folly ; for when the Philistines 
invaded the land, an unworthy superstition among 
the Hebrew host clamoured for the ark to be 
brought into the camp and into the field of 
battle. Hophni and Phinebas, Eli’s sons, in- 
dulging this vain and puerile fancy, accompanied 
the ark as its legal guardians, and fell in the 
terrible slaughter which ensued. Their father, 
whose sin seems to have been his easiness of dis- 
position, his passive and quiescent temper, sat 
on a sacerdotal throne by the wayside, to gather 
the earliest news of the battle, for his 6 heart 
trembled for the ark of God;’ and as a fugitive 
from the scene of conflict reported to him the sad 
disaster, dwelling with natural climax on its 
melancholy particulars — Israel routed and fleeing 
in panic, Hophni arid Phinebas both slain, and 
the ark of God taken — this last and overpowering 
intelligence so shocked him, that he fainted and 
fell from his seat, and in his fall, from the 
imbecile corpulence of age, 4 brake his neck and 
died’ (iv. 18). When the feeble administration 
of Eli, who had judged Israel forty years, was 
concluded by his death, Samuel was too young 
to succeed to the regency, and the actions of this 
earlier portion of his life are left unrecorded. 
The ark, which had been captured by the Philis- 
tines, soon vindicated its majesty, and after being 
detained among them seven months, was sent 
back to Israel. It did not, however, reach Shiloh, 
in con sapience of the fearful judgment id’ Betli- 
shemesh (vi. 19), but rested in Kirjath-jearim 
for no fewer than twenty years (vii. 2). It is 
not. till the expiration of this period that Samuel 
appears again in the history. Perhaps during the 
twenty years succeeding Eli’s death, his authority 
was gradually gathering strength, while the otliee 
of supreme magistrate may have been vacant, 
each tribe being governed by its own hereditary 
pliylarch. This long season of national humi- 
liation was to some extent improved. ‘All tin* 
house of Israel lamented alter the l/ord,' and 
Samuel, seizing upon the crisis, issued a public 
manifesto, exposing the sin of idolatry, urging on 
the people religious amendment, and plumbing 
political deliverance on their reform.it ion. The 
people obeyed, the macular mandate was effec- 


tual, and the principles of the theocracy again 
triumphed (vii. 4). The tribes were summoned 
by the prophet to assemble in Mizpeh, and at this 
assembly of the Hebrew comitia, Samuel seems 
to have been elected regent (vii. 6). Some of 
the judges were raised to political power, as the 
reward of their military courage and talents, but 
Samuel was raised to the lofty station of judge, 
from his prophetic fame, his sagacious dispen- 
sation of justice, his real intrepidity, and his 
success as a restorer of the true religion. His 
government, founded not on feats of chivalry or 
actions of dazzling enterprise, which great emer- 
gencies only call forth, but resting on more solid 
qualities, essential to the growth and development 
of a nation’s resources in times of peace, laid the 
foundation of that prosperity which gradually 
elevated Israel to the position it occupied in the 
days of David and his successors. 

This mustering of the Hebrews at Mizpeli on 
the inauguration of Samuel alarmed the Philis- 
tines, and their 4 lords went up against Israel.’ 
Samuel assumed the functions of the theocratic 
viceroy, offered a solemn oblation, and implored 
the immediate protection of Jehovah. He was 
answered with propitious thunder. A fearful 
storm burst upon the Philistines, the elements 
warred against them. 4 The Highest gave his 
voice in the heaven, hailstones and coals of fire.’ 
The old enemies of Israel were signally defeated, 
and did not recruit their strength again during 
the administration of the prophet-judge. The 
grateful victor erected a stone of remembrance, 
and named it Ebenezer. From an incidental 
allusion (vii. 14) we learn too, that about this 
time the Amorites, the Eastern foes of Israel, 
were also at peace with them — another triumph of 
a government 4 the weapons of whose warfare 
were not carnal.’ The presidency of‘ Samuel 
appears to have been eminently successful. From 
the very brief sketch given us of’ his public life, 
we infer that the administration of justice occu- 
pied no little share of his time and attention, 
He went from year to year in circuit to Bethel, 
Gilgal, and Mizpeli, places not very far distant 
from each other, but chosen perhaps, as Winer 
suggests, because they were the old scenes of 
worship ( Real-wort ii. 141). 

The dwelling of the prophet was at Raniah, 
where religious worship was established after the 
patriarchal model, and where Samuel, like Abra- 
ham, built an altar to the Lord. Such procedure 
was contrary to the letter of the Mosaic statute. 
But the prophets had power to dispense with or- 
dinary usage (I)e \\ ettc, liib. Dot/mtil. § 7(1; 
Knobel, .Per Prophctism . (L licit, i. 39 ; booster, 
Per Proph . d. A. S: A . 7*. *Sc. p. 52). In this case 
the reason of Samuel’s conduct may lie found in 
the state of the religions economy. '11 m* ark yet 
remained at Kirjatli-jearim, where it had been 
left in terror, and where it lay till David fetched 
it to Zion. There seems to have bom no place of 
resort for the tribes, the present station ot the ark not 
having been chosen tor its com enience as a scene 
uf religious assembly. The shrine at Shiloh, 
which had been hallowed e\ or since the settle- 
ment in Canaan, had been desolate from the date 
uf tin* death of Eli and his sons — so desolate in to 
become in future \ ears u prophetic symbol of 
divine judgment (.lcr. vii. 12*1 1; xwi. t»). In 
such a period of religious anarchy and confusion, 
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Samuel, a theocratic guardian, might, without any 
violation of the spirit of the law, superintend the 
public worship of Jehovah in the vicinity of his 
habitation (Knobel, Prophet, der Ileb . ii. 32). 

In Samuel’s old age two of his sons were ap- 
pointed by him deputy-judges in Beersheba. 
These young men possessed not their lather’s in- 
tegrity of spirit, but c turned aside after lucre, took 
bribes, and perverted judgment ' (1 Sam. viii. 3). 
The advanced years of the venerable ruler himself 
and his approaching dissolution, the certainty that 
none of his family could till his office with advan- 
tage to the country, the horror of a period of anar- 
chy which his death might occasion, the necessity 
of having some one to put an end to tribal jealou- 
sies and concentrate the energies of the nation, 
especially as there appeared to be symptoms of 
renewed warlike preparations on the part of the 
Ammonites (xii. 12) — these considerations seem to 
have led the elders of Israel to adopt the bold 
step of assembling at Ramali and soliciting 
Samuel fi to make a king to judge them.’ The 
proposed change from a republican to a regal 
form of government displeased Samuel for various 
reasons. Besides its being a departure from the 
first political institute, and so far an infringement 
on the rights of the divine head of the theocracy, 
it was regarded by the regent as a virtual charge 
against himself, and might appear to him as one 
of those examples of popular fickleness and in- 
gratitude which the history of every realm ex- 
hibits in profusion. Jehovah comforts Samuel 
in this respect by saying, 6 Th$y have not rejected 
thee, but they have rejected me. 1 Being warned 
of God to accede to their request for a king, and 
yet to remonstrate with the people, and set before 
the nation the perils and tyranny of a monarchical 
government (viii. 10), Samuel proceeded to the 
election of a sovereign. Saul, son of Kish, c a 
choice young man and a goodly, 1 whom he had 
met unexpectedly, was pointed out to him by 
J ehovali as the king of Israel, and by the prophet 
was anointed and saluted as monarch. Samuel 
again convened the nation at Mizpeh, again with 
honest zeal condemned their project, but caused 
the sacred lot to be taken. The lot fell on Saul. 
The prophet now formally introduced him to 
the people, who shouted in joyous acclamation, 
i God save the king.’ 

Not content with oral explanations, this last of 
the republican chiefs not only told the people the 
manner of the kingdom, c but wrote it in a book 
a) id laid it up before the Lord.’ What is here 
asserted of Samuel may mean, that he extracted 
from the Pentateuch the recorded provision of 
Moses for a future monarchy, and added to it such 
warnings, and counsels, and safeguards as his 
inspired sagacity might suggest. Sauls first 
battle being so successful, and the preparations 
for it displaying no ordinary energy and prompti- 
tude of character, his popularity was suddenly 
advanced, and his throne secured. Taking ad- 
vantage of the general sensation in favour of 
Saul, Samuel cited the people to meet again in 
Gilgal, to renew the kingdom, to ratify the new 
constitution, and solemnly instal the sovereign 
(xi. 11). Here the upright judge made a power- 
ful appeal to the assembly in vindication of his 
government. 6 Witness against me before the 
Lord, and before his anointed; whose ox have I 
taken? or whose ass have 1 taken? or whom have 


I defrauded? whom have I oppressed? or of 
whose hand have I received any bribe to blind 
mine eyes therewith? and I will restore it you.’ 
The whole multitude responded in unanimous 
approval of his honesty and intrepidity (xii. 3, 4). 
Then he, still jealous of God’s prerogative and 
the civil rights of his people, briefly narrated 
their history, showed them how they never wanted 
1 chieftains to defend them when they served God, 
and declared that it was distrust of God’s raising 
up a new leader in a dreaded emergency that 
excited the outcry for a king. In proof of this 
charge — a charge which convicted them of great 
wickedness in the sight of God — he appealed to 
Jehovah, who answered in a fearful hurricane of 
thunder and rain. The terrified tribes confessed 
their guilt, and besought Samuel to intercede 
for them in his disinterested patriotism. 

It is said (vii. 15) that Samuel judged Israel 
all the days of his life. The assertion may mean 
that even after Saul’s coronation Samuel’s power, 
though formally abdicated, was yet actually felt 
and exercised in the direction of state affairs 
(Havernick, EinleiU in das A . T., § 166). No 
enterprise could be undertaken without Samuel’s 
concurrence. His was an authority higher than 
the king’s. We find Saul, having mustered his 
forces, about to march against the Philistines, 
yet delaying to do so till Samuel consecrated the 
undertaking. He came not at the time appointed, 
as Saul thought, and the impatient monarch pro- 
ceeded to offer sacrifice — a fearful violation of the 
national law. The prophet arrived as the reli- 
gious service was concluded, and rebuking Saul 
for his presumption, distinctly hinted at the short 
continuance of his kingdom. Again we find 
Samuel charging Saul with the extirpation of the 
Amalekites. The royal warrior proceeded on 
the expedition, but obeyed not the mandate of Je- 
hovah. His apologies, somewhat craftily framed, 
for his inconsistencies, availed him not with the 
prophet, and he was by the indignant seer 
virtually dethroned. He had forfeited his crown 
by disobedience to God. Yet Samuel mourned 
for him. His heart seems to have been set on 
the bold athletic soldier. But now the Lord 
directed him to make provision for the future 
government of the country (xvi. 1). To prevent 
strife and confusion it was 'necessary, in the cir- 
cumstances, that the second king should be ap- 
pointed ere the first sovereign’s demise. Samuel 
went to Bethlehem and set apart the youngest of 
the sons of Jesse, i and came to see Saul no more 
till the day of his death.’ Yet Saul and he met 
once again at Naioth, in Ramah (xix. 24), when 
the king was pursuing David. As on a former 
occasion, the spirit of God came upon him as he 
approached the company of the prophets with Sa- 
muel presiding over them, and 6 he prophesied and 
lay down naked all that day and all that night.’ 
A religious excitement seized him, the contagious 
influence of the music and rhapsody fell upon his 
nervous, susceptible temperament, and overpower- 
ed him. At length Samuel died (xxv. 1), and 
all Israel mourned for him, and buried him in his 
house at Ramah. The troubles of Saul increased, 
and there was none to give him counsel and 
solace. Jehovah answered him not in the ordi- 
nary mode of oracular communication, c by 
dreams, Urim, or prophets.’ His chafed and 
melancholy spirit could find no rest, and re- 
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sorted to the sad expedient of consulting ‘ a 
woman that had a familiar spirit’ (xxviii. 3-7). 
The sovereign in disguise entered her dwelling, 
and lie of whom the proverb was repeated, 4 Is Saul 
also among the prophets ? ’ was found in consult- 
ation with a sorceress. This is not the place to 
enter into a discussion of this subject [Saul]. 
We follow the inspired narrative, and merely say 
that Saul strangely wished to see Samuel recalled 

from the dead, that Samuel himself (N1H ^NlDk^) 
made his appearance suddenly, and, to the great 
terror of the necromancer, heard the mournful com- 
plaint of Saul, and pronounced his speedy death on 
an ignoble field of loss and massacre (Henderson, 
On Divine Inspiration , p, 165 ; Hales’ Chronology , 
vot. ii. p. 323 ; Scott, On the Existence of Evil 
Spirits , &c., p. 232). 

We have reserved a few topics for discussion, 
that we might not interrupt the brief narrative. 
It is almost superfluous to say that the derivation 
of the prophet’s name to which we have referred 
is preferable to others which have been proposed — 

such as DL^, name of God ; ban asked 

of God ; or Deus po suit. The opinion 

was in former times very current, that Samuel 
was a priest, nay, some imagine that he suc- 
ceeded Eli in the pontificate. Many of the 
fathers inclined to this notion, but Jerome affirms 
( Advers . Jovin .) .* Samuel Propheta fuit* Judex 
flit , Levita fuit , non Pont if ex , nc Saeerdos 
(juidem (Ortlob, Samuel Judex et Propheta non 
Pont, aut Saeerd . Sacrificans ; Thesaurus Novus 
Theol. Philol. Hasaei et Ikenii, i. 587; Selden, 
De Success . ad Poiitiff lib. i. c. 14). That 
Samuel was a Levite is apparent from 1 Chron. vi. 
22-28, but there is no evidence of his being a 
priest. The sacerdotal acts ascribed to him 
were performed by him asan extraordinary legate 
of heaven. The American translator of De 
\\ r ette's Introduction to the Old Testament (ii. 
21) says he was a priest, though not of Levitical 
descent, slighting the information of Chronicles, 
and pronouncing Samuel at the same time to be 
only a mythical character. Samuel's birth-place 
was Uamatbaiin-Zoplmn ; the dual form of the 
first term, according to some, signifying one of 
the two Ramahs, to wit, that of the Zopbites (Light- 
foot, vol. ii. 162, ed. 1832); and the second term 
(D^IV), according to others, meaning specnla- 
tores, i.e. y prophets, and denoting, that at this place 
was a school of the prophets — an hypothesis sup- 
ported by the Chaldee paraph rust, who renders it, 

4 Klkanah a man of Kamatha, a disciple of the 

prophets ’ (&05O3 ’’TD^rUO). Others find in the 
dual form of D > nt3“l a reference to the shape of 
the city, which was built on the sides of two hills; 
and in the word Zophini, see an allusion to some 
watch-towers, or places of observation, which the 
high situation of the city might favour (Clerici 
Opera* ii. 175). Others again affirm that the word 
is added because Ramah or Kamatha was 
inhabited by a dan of Levites of the family of 
(Calmet, sub rocc). Winer asserts (/tYrt/- 
nvvl. art. 4 .Samuel *) that tin* first verse of the 
book declares Samuel to he an Kphraimite 
UrHDN). This term, however, if the genealogy 
in Chronicles remain undisturbed, must signify 
not an Kphraimite by birth, but by abode, 4 domi- 
cilii ratioue lion sanguinis ’ (Selden, /. r.). NN e 


find that the Kohathites, to whom Samuel be- 
longed, had their lot in Mount Ephraim (Josh, 
xxi. 5-20), where D'HEtf "lil signifies, not the hill 
of Ephraim, but the hill-country of Ephraim 
(Gesenius, Thesaur . sub voce). The family of 
Zoph, living in the hill-country of Ephraim, 
might be termed Ephrathite, while their ancestor’s 
name distinguished their special locality, as Ra- 
mathaim-Zopbim. The geography of this place 
lias been disputed [Ram ah]. Eusebius and 
Jerome confound it with Arimathea of the New 
Testament ( 0 nomast . art. Armatha Sophini). 
The Seventy render it 5 A p/ia6alp 'Scvcpl/i, Cod. A., 
or Cod. 15. 5 A ppaOaifi 2i(pd. For an account of 
the place now and for long called Neby Samwel, 
and the impossibility of its being the ancient 
Ramah, see Robinson’s Palestine, ii. 141 ; and for 
an interesting discussion as to the site of Ramath- 
Zophim, the latter name being yet retained in 
the Arabic term Sobah, the curious reader may 
consult the same work (ii. 830), or Robinson’s 
Bibliotheca Sacra, p. 46. The hilly range of 
Ephraim extended southward into other cantons, 

while it bore its original name of D'HDK *1iT ; and 
so the inhabitants of Ramathaim-Zophim might 
be termed Ephrathites, just as Mahlon and 
Chilion are called 4 Ephrathites of Beth-lehem- 
j uriah’ (Ruth i. 2). 

Specific data are not afforded us for deter- 
mining the length of either Samuel’s life or his 
administration. Josephus mentions that he was 
twelve years of age when his first oracle was com- 
municated to him. As the calculation of the 
duration of Samuel’s life and government depends 
upon the system of Chronology adopted, the 
rentier may turn to the article Judges, and to 
the comparative chronological table which is 
there given. 

Samuel’s character presents itself to us as one of 
uncommon dignity and patriotism. His chief 
concern was his country’s weal. Grot ins com- 
pares him to Aristides, and Saul to Alcibiades 
( Opera Theol . torn. i. p. 110). To preserve the 
worship of the one Jehovah, the God of Israel, to 
guard the liberties and rights of the people, to 
secure them from hostile invasion and internal 
disunion, was the grand motive of his life. Ilis 
patriotism was not a Roman love of conquest or 
empire. The subjugation of other people was 
only sought when they disturbed the peace of his 
country. lie was loath indeed to change the 
form of government, yet he did it with con- 
summate policy. First of all he resorted to the 
divine modeof appeal to the Omniscient Ruler — 
a solemn sortilege — and brought Saul so chosen 
before the people, and pointed him out to them as 
peerless in his form and aspect. Then, waiting 
till Saul should distinguish himself by some 
victorious enterprise, and receiving him fresh 
from the slaughter of the Ammonites, he again 
confirmed him in his k ingdom, while the national 
enthusiasm, kindled by his triumph, made him the 
popular idol. Samuel thus, for the sake of future 
peace, took means to show that Saul was both 
chosen of God and yet \irtually elected by the 
people. This procedure, so cautious and ’so 
generous, proves how little foundation then* is for 
tin* remarks which have been made against Samuel 
by some writers, Midi ns Schiller (.\V//e Thalia* 
iv. 1U), Vatke ( Theol, p. 360), and the in- 
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famous Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist (p. 200, ed. 
Schmidt). 

The power of Samuel with God, as an interces- 
sor for the people, is compared to that of Moses 
(Jer. xv. 1 ; Ps. xcix. 6). He was the first of a 
series of prophets that continued in an unbroken 
line till the close of the Old Testament Canon 
(Acts iii. 24 ; Augustin. De Civ . Dei , 1. xvii.). It 
is in the days of Samuel that mention is first made 
of the schools of the prophets. It is natural to 
suppose that he was to some extent their originator. 
In the prospect of a regal form of government he 
seems to have made the prophetic office a formal 
institute in the Jewish nation. These Acade- 
mies were famous for the cultivation of poetry 
and music, and from among their members God 
might select his special servants (Gramberg, 
Religions-id. ii. 264 ; Vitringa, Synag . Vet. i. 
2, 7 ; Werenfels, Diss. de Scholls Prophetar. ; De 
Wette, Comm . ub. d . Psalm, p. 9). For a different 
view of the schools see Tirol ucks Liter ar. An - 
zeiger , 1831, i. 38. We are informed (1 Chron. 
ix. 22) that the allocation of the Levites 
for the temple-service was made by David and 
Samuel the seer, i. e ., that David followed some 
plan or suggestion of the deceased prophet. It 
is stated also (xxvi. 28) that the prophet had 
made some munificent donations to the tabernacle, 
which seems to have been erected at Nob, and 
afterwards at Gibeon, though the ark was in 
Kirjath-jearim. Lastly (xxix. 29), the acts of 
David the king are said to be written in the book 
of Samuel the seer. The high respect in which 
Samuel was held by the Jewish nation in after 
ages, may be learned from the eulogy pronounced 
upon him by the son of Sirach (Eccles. xlvi. 
13-20). His fame was not confined to Israel. 
The remains of Samuel, according to Jerome 
(Advers. Vigil.), were, under the emperor Ar- 
cadius, brought with great pomp to Thrace 
(D'Herbelot, Bibl. Orient . pp. 735, 1021 ; Hot- 
tin ger, Histor . Oriental, i. 3). — J . E. 

SAMUEL. BOOKS OF. The two books 
of Samuel were anciently reckoned as but one 

among the Jews, “®D. That they 

form only one treatise is apparent from their 
structure. The present division into two books, 
common in our Hebrew Bibles since the editions 
of Bomberg, was derived from the Septuagint 
and Vulgate, in both which versions they are 
termed the First and Second Books of Kings. 
Thus Origen (apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles . vi. 25), 
in his famous catalogue of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
names the books of Samuel — fiaaiAzitoV it pwrn] 
devrepa, Trap 3 avrois %v ^apoirfjX, 6 QeoK\7]T0s ; and 
Jerome thus describes them ( Prolog . Galeatus ), 

‘ tertius sequitur Samuel, quern nos regum primum 
et secundum dicimus.’ None of these titles, 
ancient or modern, is very felicitous. To call 
them Books of Samuel is, if we follow the analogy 
of the ph rases, Books of Moses, Book of Isaiah, 
to assert the prophet to be their author, though a 
great portion of the events recorded in them hap- 
pened after his death. The title Books of Kings, 
or Kingdoms, is by no means an accurate indi- 
cation of their contents, as they refer only to two 
monarchs, and the narrative does not even include 
the death of David. But if they be named after 
Samuel, as he was a principal agent in the events 
recorded in them, then the title is only appropriate 
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to a few of the introductory chapters. Jewish 
opinion is divided on the reason of the Hebrew 
name. It is affirmed in Baba Bathra (fol. 15, 
cap. i.), that Samuel wrote the book so called, and 
also Judges and Ruth ; and Abarbanel argues that 
these compositions are named after Samuel be- 
cause the events narrated in them may be referred 
to him, either as a person or as a chief instrument, 
for Saul and David, being both anointed by the 
prophet, became ‘opus veluti manuum’ ( Prccf \ 
in lib. Sam. fol. 74, col. i.) The source of the 
appellation, /BaaiAewp or fiaaiAzioov, Regum, is 
to be found in the historic resemblance of the 
books of Samuel to those which come after them, 
and to which they serve as an introduction. On 
the other hand, it was desirable to have short 
names for the books of Scripture ; and as Samuel 
was a prophet of such celebrity, and had such 
influence in changing the form of government 
under which the son of Kish and the son of Jesse 
became sovereigns, it was natural to name after 
him the biographical tracts in which the life and 
times of these royal chieftains are briefly sketched ; 
especially as they at the same time contain 
striking descriptions of the miracle of his own 
birth, the oracles of his youth, and the impressive 
actions of his long career. The selection of this 
Jewish name might also be strengthened by the 
national belief of the authorship of a large portion 
of the work, founded on the language of 1 Chron. 
xxix. 29. 

Co7itents . — The contents of the books of Sa- 
muel belong to an interesting period of Jewish 
history. The preceding book of Judges refers to 
the affairs of the republic as they were admi- 
nistered after the Conquest, when the nation was 
a congeries of independent cantons, sometimes 
partially united for a season under an extraordi- 
nary dictator. As, however, the mode of govern- 
ment was changed, and remained monarchical till 
the overthrow of the kingdom, it was of national 
importance to note the time, method, and means 
of the alteration. This change happening under 
the regency of the wisest and best of their sages, 
his life became a topic of interest. The first book 
of Samuel gives an account of his birth and early 
call to the duties of a seer, under Eli’s pontificate ; 
describes the low and degraded condition of the 
people, oppressed by foreign enemies ; proceeds 
to narrate the election of Samuel as judge ; his 
prosperous regency ; the degeneracy of his sons ; 
the clamour for a change in the civil constitution ; 
the installation of Saul ; his rash and reckless 
character; his neglect of, or opposition to, the 
theocratic elements of the government. Then 
the historian goes on to relate God’s choice 
of David as king; his endurance of long and 
harassing persecution from the reigning sove- 
reign ; the melancholy defeat and death of Saul 
on the field of Gilboa ; the gradual elevation of 
the man ‘according to Gods own heart’ to uni- 
versal dominion; his earnest efforts to obey and 
follow out the principles of the theocracy ; his 
formal establishment of religious worship at Jeru- 
salem, now the capital of the nation ; and his 
series of victories over all the enemies of Judaea 
that were wont to molest its frontiers. The an- 
nalist records David’s aberrations from the path 
of duty ; the unnatural rebellion of his son 
Absalom, and its suppression; his carrying into 
effect a census of his dominions, and the Di* 
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vine punishment which this act incurred ; and 
concludes with a few characteristic sketches of 
his military staff. The second book of Samuel, 
while it relates the last words of David, yet stops 
short of his death. As David was the real founder 
of the monarchy and arranger of the religious 
economy ; the great hero, legislator, and poet of 
his country ; as his dynasty maintained itself on 
the throne of Judah till the Babylonian invasion ; 
it is not a matter of wonder that the description 
of his life and government occupies so large a 
portion of early Jewish history. The books of 
Samuel thus consist of three interlaced biographies 
— those of Samuel, Saul, and David. 

Age and Authorship . — The attempt to ascer- 
tain the authorship of this early history is attended 
with difficulty. Ancient opinion is in favour of 
the usual theory, that the first twenty-four chap- 
ters were written by Samuel, and the rest by 
Nathan and Gad. Abarbanel, however, and 
Grotius, suppose Jeremiah to be the author (Grot. 
Prcef. in 1 Sam.'), The peculiar theory of Jahn 
is, that the four books of Samuel and Kings were 
written by the same person, and at a date so recent 
as the 30th year of the Babylonish captivity. His 
arguments, however, are more ingenious than 
solid ( Introduction , Turner's Translation, § 46). 
The fact of all the four treatises being named 
Books of Kings, Jahn insists upon as a proof 
that they were originally undivided and formed 
a single work — a mere hypothesis, since the 
similarity of their contents might easily give 
rise to this general title, while the more 
ancient appellation for the first two was The 
Books of Samuel. Jahn also lays great stress on 
the uniformity of method in all the books. But 
this uniformity by no means amounts to any proof 
of identity of authorship. It is nothing more 
than the same Hebrew historical style. The more 
minute and distinctive features, so far from being 
similar, are very different. The books of Samuel 
and Kings may be contrasted in many of those 
peculiarities which mark a dilferent writer : — 

1. In the books of Kings there occur not a few 
references to the laws of Moses, while in Samuel 
not. one of these is to be found. 

2. The books of Kings repeatedly cite au- 
thorities, to which appeal is made, and the reader 
is directed to the 6 Acts of Solomon, 1 ‘ the book of 
the Chronicles of Kings,’ or ‘Judah.’ But in 
the books of Samuel there is no formal allusion 
to any such sources of information. 

3. The nature of the history in the two works is 
very dilferent. The plan of the books of Samuel 
is not that of the books of Kings. The books of 
Samuel are more of a biographical character, 
and are more limited and personal in their view. 
They may be compared to such a work as 
Ty tier's Henry VIII., while Kings bears an 
analogy to such general annals as are found in 
Hume's history of England. 

I. There are in the books of Kings many 
later forms of language. For a collection of 
some of these the reader is referred to Do Wet to 
( F/mhit . in das A. 7*. §. l^f>, note e). Scarcely 
any ol those more recent or Chaldaic forms occur 
in Samuel. Some peculiarities of form arc noted 
by l)e Welle (§. ISO), but they an* not so nume- 
rous or distinctive as to give a general character 
to the treatise (Flir/.el, Do ( '/ta/daismi Bihl. 
engine, 1^30). Many modes of expression, coni- 
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mon in Kings, are absent from Samuel [Kings, 
Books of]. 

5. The concluding chapters of the second book 
of Samuel are in the form of an appendix to the 
work — a proof of its completeness. The connection 
between Samuel and Kings is thus interrupted. 
It appears, then, that Samuel claims a distinct 
authorship from the Books of Kings. Stiihelin, in 
Tholuck’s Literar . Anz ., 1838, supposes that the 
division between the two treatises has not been 
correctly made, and that the two commencing 
chapters of 1 Kings belong to Samuel. This he 
argues on philological grounds, because the terms 

*n^am 'from (i Kings i. 38), vbv (i. 
12), and L2S3 JITS (i. 29), are found nowhere 
in Kings but in the first two chapters, while they 
occur once and again in Samuel. There is cer- 
tainly something peculiar in this affinity, though 
it may be accounted for on the principle, that 
the author of the pieces or sketches which form 
the basis of the initial portions of 1 Kings, not 
only composed those which form the conclusion 
of Samuel, but also supervised or published the 
whole work which is now called by the prophet’s 
name. 

Thus the books of Samuel have an authorship 
of their own — an authorship belonging to a very 
early period. While their tone and style are very 
different from the later records of Chronicles, 
they are also dissimilar to the books of Kings. 
They bear the impress of a hoary age in their 
language, allusions, and mode of composition. 
The insertion of odes and snatches of poetry, 
to enliven and verify the narrative, is common 
to them with the Pentateuch. The minute 
sketches and vivid touches with which they 
abound, prove that their author ‘speaks what he 
knows, and testifies what he has seen.’ As it* the 
chapters had been extracted from a diary, some 
portions are more fully detailed anti warmly 
coloured than others, according as the observer 
was himself impressed. Many of the incidents, 
in their artless and natural delineation, would 
form a fine study for a painter; so truly does 
De Wette ( Einlcit . § 178) remark, that the book 
abounds in ‘ lively pictures of character.’ 

Besides, it is certainly a striking circumstance, 
that the books of Samuel do not record David’s 
death, though they give his last words — his last 
inspired effusion (Hiivernick, Sink it. vV 167). We 
should reckon it natural for an author, if he had 
lived long after David’s time and were writing 
his life, to finish his history with an account 
of the sovereign's death. Had the bonks of Samuel 
and Kings sprung from the same source, then 
the abrupt conclusion of one portion of the work, 
containing David’s life down to his last days, 
and yet omitting all notice of his death, might 
be ascribed to some unknown capricious motive of 
the author. Hut we have seen that tin* two trea- 
tises exhibit many traces of a different authorship. 
What re.ison, then, can be assigned for the writer 
of Samuel giving a full detail of David's life, and 
actions, and government, and yet failing to record 
his decease? The plain inference is, that the 
document must have been composed prior to the 
inon. uoh’s dentil, or at least about that period. 
If we should find a memoir of George the Third, 
entering fully into his private and family history, 
as well as describing his cabinets, councillors, 
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and parliaments, the revolutions, and wars, and 
state of feeling under his government, and ending 
with an account of the appointment of a regent, 
and a reference to the king’s lunacy, our con- 
clusion would be, that the history was composed 
before the year 1820. A history of David, down to 
the verge of his dissolution, yet not including that 
event, must have been written before the monarch 
‘ slept with his fathers.’ We are therefore inclined 
to think that the books, or at least the materials 
out of which they have been formed, were con- 
temporaneous with the events recorded ; that the 
document out of which the sketch of David’s life 
was compiled, was composed and finished before 
his death. 

Against this opinion as to the early age of the 
books of Samuel various objections have been 
brought. The phrase ‘ unto this day’ is often em- 
ployed in them to denote the continued existence of 
customs, monuments, and names, whose origin has 
been described by the annalist (1 Sam. v. 5 ; vi.18; 
xxx. 25). This phrase, however, does not always 
indicate that a long interval of time elapsed 
between the incident and such a record of its dura- 
tion. It was a common idiom. Joshua (xxii. 3) 
uses it of the short time that Reuben, Gad, and 
the half-tribe of Manasseh, had fought in concert 
with the other tribes in the subjugation of Canaan. 
So, again, he (xxiii. 9) employs it to specify the 
time that intervened between the entrance into 
Canaan, and his resignation of the command on 
account of his approaching decease. Matthew, 
in his Gospel (xxvii. 8, and xxviii. 15), uses it 
of the period between the death of Christ and 
the composition of his book. Reference is made 
in Samuel to the currency of a certain proverb 
(1 Sam. x. 12), and to the disuse of the term 
seer (1 Sam. ix. 9), but in a manner which by 
no means implies an authorship long posterior to 
the time of the actual circumstances. The pro- 
verb, ‘ Is Saul also among the prophets V was one 
which for many reasons would obtain rapid and 
universal circulation : and if no other hypothesis 
be considered satisfactory, we may suppose that 
the remark about the term 6 seer ’ becoming 
obsolete may be the parenthetical insertion of a 
later hand. Or it may be that in Samuel’s days 
the term fcs'Q} came to be technically used in his 
school of the prophets. 

More opposed to our view of the age of these 
books is the statement made in 1 Sam. xxvii. 6 — 
‘ Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Judah unto 
this day’ — a form of language, according to De 
Wette (§ 180), which could not have been em- 
ployed before the separation of the nation into 
the kingdoms of Judah and Israel. Havernick 
remarks, however (§ 169), that Ziklag belonged 
first to Judah, and then to Simeon, ere it fell into 
the hands of the Philistines ; and the expression de- 
notes not that the city reverted to its former owners, 
but that it became the property of David, and of 
David’s successors as sovereigns of the territory 
of Judah. Judah is not used in opposition to the 
ten tribes ; and the writer means to say that 
Ziklag became a royal possession in consequence 
of its being a gift to David, and to such as might 
have regal power over Judah, The names Israel 
and Judah were used in the way of contrast even 
in David’s time, as De Wette himself admits 
(l Sam. xviii. 16 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 ; v. 15 ; xix. 
41-13; xx. 2). 
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It is said in 1 Cliron. xxix. 29, 4 Now the acts 
of David the king, first and last, behold, they are 
written in the book of Samuel the seer, and in 
the book of Nathan the prophet, and in the book 
of Gad the seer.’ The old opinion as to the 
authorship of Samuel, to which we have already 
alluded, was founded on this quotation. The 
prophets were wont to write a history of their own 
times. That Samuel did so in reference to the 
great events of his life, is evident from the state- 
ment that he 4 wrote the manner of the kingdom 
in a book, and laid it up before the Lord’ (1 Sam. 

x. 25). The phrase, '111, may not refer 

to our present Samuel, which is not so compre- 
hensive as this collection seems to have been. 
It does not, like the treatise to which the author 
of Chronicles refers, include 4 the acts of David, 
first and last.’ 

The annals which these three seers compiled 
were those of their own times in succession 
(Kleinert, Aechtheit d . Jes. Pt. I. p. 83); so 
that there existed a history of contemporary events 
written by three inspired men. The portion 
written by Samuel might include his own life, 
and the greater part of Saul’s history, as well as 
the earlier portion of David’s career. Gad was 
a contemporary of David, and is termed his seer. 
Probably also he was one of his associates in 
his various wanderings (1 Sam. xxii. 5). In 
the latter part of David’s reign Nathan was a 
prominent counsellor, and assisted at the coro- 
nation of Solomon. We have therefore prophetic 
materials for the books of Samuel. Havernick 
(§ 161) supposes there was another source of in- 
formation to which the author of Samuel might 
resort, namely, the annals of David’s reign — a 
conjecture not altogether unlikely, as may be 
seen by his reference to 2 Sam. viii. 17, com- 
pared with 1 Chron. xxvii. 24. The accounts 
of David’s heroes and their mighty feats, with 
the estimate of their respective bravery, have the 
appearance of a contribution by Seruiah, the 
scribe, or principal secretary of state. We do not 
affirm that the various chapters of these books 
may be definitely portioned out among Samuel, 
Gad, and Nathan, or that they are a composition 
proceeding immediately from these persons. We 
hold them to be their production in the sense of 
primary authorship, though, as we now have 
them, they bear the marks of being a compilation. 

Another evident source from which materials 
have been brought, is a collection of poetic com- 
positions — some Hebrew anthology. We have, 
first, the song of Hannah, the mother of Samuel, 
which is not unlike the hymn of the Virgin re- 
corded by Luke. That song is by no means an 
anachronism, as has been rashly supposed by 
some critics, such as Hensler (Erlduter d . 1 B . 
Sam, 12), and the translator of De Wette (ii. 222). 
The latter considers it entirely inappropriate, and 
regards its mention of King and Messiah , as be- 
traying its recent and spurious birth. The Song 
is one of ardent gratitude to Jehovah. It pourtrays 
his sovereign dispensations, asserts the character of 
his government to be, that he 6 resisteth the proud, 
and giveth grace to the humble,’ and concludes 
with a prophetic aspiration, in pious keeping with 
the spirit of the theocracy, and with the great pro- 
mise, which it so zealously cherished (Hengsten- 
berg, Die Authentic des Pentat . ii. 115). 2 Sam. 
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i. 18, also contains an extract from the book of 
Jasher, viz. a composition of the sweet singer of 
Israel, named ‘the Song of the Bow/ Besides, 
there is the chorus of a poem which was sung on 
David’s return from the slaughter of the Philistine 
giant (1 Sam. xviii.7). There are also three hymns 
of David (2 Sam. vii. 18-29), in which the king 
oilers up his grateful devotions to Jehovah (2 Sam. 
xxii.); a triumphal ode, found with some altera- 
tions in the 18th Psalm and in 1 Sam. xxiii. 1-7, 
which preserves the last words of the ‘ anointed of 
the God of Jacob.’ To these may be added the 
remains of a short elegy on the death of Abner 
(2 Sam. iii. 33-4). Whether all these effusions, 
as well as the lament over David and Jonathan, 
were taken from Jasher, we know not. It may 
be that they were drawn from this common source, 
this national collection of the Hebrew muse. At 
least, some critics, who compare the long hymn 
found in 2 Sam. xxii., and which forms the 
eighteenth psalm, and note the variations of the 
text, are inclined to think that the one has not 
been copied from the other, but that both have been 
taken from a very old common source : a conjec- 
ture far more natural than the ordinary hypothesis, 
namely, that David either published a second 
edition of his poem, or that the varice lectiones are 
the errors of transcribers. At all events the com- 
piler of the hooks of Samuel has evidently used as 
oneofliis sources some collection of poetry. Such 
collections often contain the earliest history of a 
nation, and they seem to have abounded among 
the susceptible people of the East. 

Thus, from such sources, public and acknow- 
ledged, has the compiler fetched his materials, in 
the shape of connected excerpts. The last of the 
prophetic triumvirate might be the redactor or 
editor of the work, and we would not date its 
publication later than the death of Nathan, while 
the original biographies may have been finished 
at the period of David's decease. But, after all, 
certainty on such a subject is not to he attained. 
We can hope only for an approximation to the 
truth. Probability is all that we dare assert. 

But in opposition to our hypothesis it has been 
argued, that in these books there are traces of 
several documents, which have been clumsily and 
inconsiderately put together, not only by a late, 
but a blundering compiler. The German critics 
are fond of a peculiar species of critical chemistry, 
by which they disengage one portion of a hook 
from the surrounding seel ions. They have ap- 
plied it to Genesis, to the Pentateuch generally, 
and to the hooks of Joshua and Judges. The 
elaborate theory of Eichhorn on the present sub- 
ject (lCinlcit., iii. p. 17b), is similar to that 
which he has developed in his remarks on 
Chronicles, viz., that the basis of the second 
hook of Samuel was a short life of David, which 
was augmented by interpolated additions. The 
lirsl hook of Samuel is referred by him to old 
written sources, hut. in most parts to tradition, 
both in the life of Samuel and Saul. Bert hold t 
( lunlrit . p. 891) modifies this opinion by affirm- 
ing that in the fust book of Samuel there lire three 
independent documents, chaps, i.-vii., viii.-xvi., 
xvii.-xxx., containing respectively Samuel's his- 
tory, Said's life, and David s early biography ; 
while in reference to the second hook of Samuel, 
he generally admits the conjecture of Kiclihoru. 
Gramberg {Die (* hronik , vol. ii. p. 80) is in fa- 
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vour of two narratives, named by him A. and B., 
and Stalielin partially acquiesces in his view. 
Such theories have nothing else to recommend 
them but the ingenious industry which framed 
them. It is said, however, that there are evident 
vestiges of two different sources being used and 
intermingled in Samuel ; that the narrative is 
not continuous ; especially, that it is made up of 
duplicate and contradictory statements. Such 
vestiges are alleged to be the following : in 1 
Sam. x. 1, Samuel is said to have anointed Saul, 
whereas in x. 20-25 the prophet is described as 
having chosen him by lot. The reason of this two- 
fold act we have already given in our remarks 
on Samuel in the preceding article. The former 
was God's private election, the latter his public 
theocratic designation. Again, it is affirmed that 
two different accounts are given of the cause why 
the people demanded a king, the one (1 Sam. 
viii. 5) being the profligacy of Samuel’s sons, and 
the other (xii. 12-13) a menaced invasion of the 
Ammonites. Both accounts perfectly harmonize. 
The nation feared the inroads of the children of 
Ammon, and they felt that Samuel’s sons could 
not command the respect and obedience of the 
various tribes. It was necessary to tell the old 
judge that his sons could not succeed him ; for 
he might have pointed to them as future advisers 
and governors in the dreaded juncture. 

The accounts of Saul’s death are also said to 
differ from each other (1 Sam. xxxi. 2-6, and 
2 Sam. i. 2-12). We admit the difference, the 
first account being the correct one, and the second 
being merely the invention of the cunning Ama- 
lekite, who framed the lie to gain the favour of 
Saul's great rival, David. It is recorded that twice 
did David spare Saul’s life (1 Sam. xxiv. and 
xx vi.). The fact of the repet ition of a similar deed 
of generosity can never surely give the narrative 
a legendary character. The miracle which mul- 
tiplied the loaves and the fishes was twice wrought 
by Jesus. The same remark may be made as to 
the supposed double origin of the proverb, ‘ Is Saul 
also among the prophets?' In I Sain. x. 11 its 
real source is given, and in xix. 24 another reason 
and occasion are assigned for its national currency. 
Especially has great stress been laid on what are 
supposed to be different records of David's intro- 
duction to Saul, contained in 1 Sam. xvi. 1S-22, 
and in the following chapter. That there is diffi- 
culty here cannot be denied, but to trai>s|H>se the 
passages, on the supposition t-lial David's encounter 
with Goliath was prior to bis introduction to Saul 
as musician, will not remove the difficulty. For if 
Saul became so jealous of David's popularity as 
he is represented, no one of his domestics would 
have dared to recommend David to him as one 
possessed of high endowments, imd able to charm 
away his melancholy. The \ atiean MS. of the 
Sept, omits no less than twenty-live verses in 
these chapters. Yet the omission doe* not effect a 
reconciliation. Some critics, such as llonbigaiit, 
Miehaelis, Dal he, and Kcimieoll, regard the en- 
tire passage as an interpolation. We are inclined 
to receive the chapters as they stand. David is 
first s|>okcn of as introduced to Saul as a min- 
strel, as becoming a favourite of the sovereign, 
and being appointed one of his aid-de-camps. 
Now the tact of this previous introduction is al- 
luded to in the very passage vv hich creates the 
difficulty; for after, in minute Oriental fashion. 
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(Ewald, Komposition der Genes., p. 148) David 
and Ids genealogy are again brought before the 
reader, it is said, c and David went and returned 
from Saul to feed his father's sheep at Bethlehem.’ 
The only meaning this verse can have, is, that 
David's attendance at court was not constant, 
especially as Saul’s evil spirit may have left him. 
The writer who describes the combat with Goliath 
thus distinctly notices that David had already 
been introduced to Saul; nay, farther, specific 
allusion is again made to David's standing at 
court. ‘ And it came to pass on the morrow, that 
the evil spirit from God came upon Saul, and he 
prophesied in the midst of the house ; and David 
played with his hand, as at other times’ (1 Sam. 
xviii. 10). The phrase, ‘ as at other times,’ must 
refer to the notices of the former chapter. Yet, 
after the battle, Saul is represented as being igno- 
rant of the youth, and as inquiring after him. 
And Abner the general declares that he does not 
know the youthful hero. Can we imagine any 
ordinary writer so to stultify himself as this author 
is supposed to have done, by intimating that 
David had been with Saul, and yet that Saul did 
not know him? No inconsistency must have 
been apparent to the annalist himself. It is 
therefore very probable that David had left Saul 
for some time before his engagement with Goliath; 
that the king’s fits of gloomy insanity prevented 
him from obtaining correct impressions of David’s 
form and person, the period of David’s life, when 
the youth passes into the man, being one which 
is accompanied with considerable change of ap- 
pearance. The inquiry of Saul is more about 
the young warrior’s parentage than about himself. 
It has sometimes struck us that Abner's vehement 
profession of ignorance is somewhat suspicious : 
‘As thy soul liveth, O king, I cannot tell — a 
response too solemn for a question so simple. We 
cannot pursue the investigation farther. We would 
not in such a passage positively deny all difficulty, 
like Havernick (§ 166) : we only venture to sug- 
gest that no sane author would so far oppose himself 
in a plain story, as some critics suppose the author 
of Samuel to have done. Appeal has also been 
made to David’s two visits to Achish, King of 
Gath : but they happened in circumstances very 
dissimilar, and cannot by any means be regarded 
as a duplicate chronicle of the same event. 

Lastly, attention is called to 1 Sam. xv. 35, 
where it is said, that ‘ Samuel came no more to 
see Saul again till the day of his death,’ as if the 
statement were contradictory of xix. 24, where 
Saul met with Samuel, and € lay naked all day 
and all night before him/ De Wette’s translator 
before referred to (vol. ii. p. 222) dishonestly 
affirms that the first verse says, ‘ Samuel did not 
see Saul till his death,’ that is, he never saw him 
again ; whereas the language is, ‘ Samuel came no 
more to see Saul,’ that is, no longer paid him any 
visit of friendship or ceremony, no longer sought 
him out to afford him counsel or aid. This decla- 
ration cannot surely be opposed to the following 
portion of the record, which states that Saul ac- 
cidentally met Samuel; for he pursued David 
to Hamah, where the prophet dwelt, and so came 
in contact with his former benefactor. May we 
not therefore conclude that the compiler has not 
joined two narratives of opposite natures very 
loosely together, or overlapped them in various 
places ; but has framed out of authoritative docu- 


SAMUEL, BOOKS OF. 

ments a consecutive history, not dwelling on all 
events with equal interest, but passing slightly 
over some, and formally detailing others with 
national relish and delight? 

Scope. — The design of these books is not very 
different from that of the other historical treatises 
of the Old Testament. The books of Kings are a 
history of the nation as a theocracy ; those of 
Chronicles have special reference to the form and 
ministry of the religious worship, as bearing upon 
its re-establishment after the return from Babylon. 
Samuel is more biographical, yet the theocratic 
element of the government is not overlooked. It 
is distinctly brought to view in the early chapters 
concerning Eli and his house, and the fortunes of 
the ark ; in the passages which describe the change 
of the constitution; in the blessing which rested 
on the house of Obed-Edom ; in the curse which 
fell on the Bethshemites, and Uzzah and Saul, for 
intrusive interference with holy things. The book 
shows clearly that God was a jealous God ; that 
obedience to him secured felicity ; that the nation 
sinned in seeking another king ; that Saul’s spe- 
cial iniquity was his impious oblivion of his 
station as only Jehovah’s vicegerent, for he con- 
temned the prophets and slew the priesthood ; and 
that David owed his prosperity to his careful 
culture of the sacred principle of the Hebrew 
administration. This early production contained 
lessons both for the people and for succeeding 
monarchs, bearing on it the motto, ‘ Whatsoever 
things were written aforetime were written for 
our learning/ 

Relation to Kings and Chronicles. — Samuel 
is distinctly referred to in Kings, and also quoted. 
(Compare 1 Sam. ii. 33 with 1 Kings ii. 26 ; 
2 Sam. v. 5 with 1 Kings ii. 11; 2 Sam. vii. 12 
with ] Kings ii. 4, and 1 Chron. xvii. 24, 25). The 
history in Kings presupposes that contained in 
Samuel. The opinion ofEichhorn and Bertholdt, 
that the author of Chronicles did not use our 
books of Samuel, appears contrary to evident fact, 
as may be seen by a comparison of the two his- 
tories. Even Keil ( Apologetischer Versuch liber 
die Chronik , p. 206) supposes that the chronicler, 
Ezra, did not use the memoirs in Samuel and 
Kings ; but Movers ( Kritisch Untersuch. uber 
die Bibl. Chronik) proves that these books were, 
among others, the sources which the chronicler 
drew from in the formation of a large portion of 
his history. 

Credibility. — The authenticity of the history 
found in the books of Samuel rests on sufficient 
grounds. Portions of them are quoted in the 
New Testament (2 Sam. vii. 14, in Heb. i. 5 ; 
1 Sam. xiii. 14, in Acts xiii. 22). References 
to them occur in other sections of Scripture, es- 
pecially in the Psalms, to which they often afford 
historic illustration. It has been argued against 
them that they contain contradictory statements. 
The old objections of Hobbes, Spinoza, Simon, 
and Le Clerc, are well disposed of by Carpzovius, 
( Introduction p. 215). Some of these supposed 
contradictions we have already referred to, and 
fora solution of others, especially of seeming con- 
trariety between the books of Samuel and Chro- 
nicles, we refer with satisfaction to Davidson's 
Sacred Hermeneutics , p. 544, &c. Some of the 
objections of Vatke, in his Bibl. Theol. , — cujus 
mentio est refutatio — are summarily disposed of 
by Hengstenberg (Die Authentie des Pcntat ., vol. 
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ii. p. 1 15), who usually chastises such adversaries 
with a whip of scorpions. Discrepancies in num- 
bers, and sometimes in proper names, are the 
most common •, and it is well known that textual 
errors in numeration are both most frequently 
and most easily committed. [David ; Chro- 
nicles; Saul.] 

Commentaries . — Yictorini Strigelii Comm . 
in qaataor Libr. Reg . et Paralipp ., 1624, folio ; 
N. Serrarii Comm . in libr . Josuce , Jud., Ruth , 
Regret Paralipp ., 1609, folio; Seb. Schmidt, 
In Lib . Comm . 1684-89, 4to ; Jac. Bon- 

frerii Comm, in libr. quat. Reg ., &c., 1613 ; 
Clerici Comm, in libr . Sam.; Opera, T. ii.; 
Jo. Drusii Annotat. in Locos diffic. Jos., Jud ., 
Sam., 1618; Hensler, Erlciuteriingen des I. B. 
Sam. &c. 1795 ; Maurer, Comment. Critic , p. 1 ; 
Ezegetische Handbuch des A. T. st. iv. v. ; Chan- 
dler’s Critical History of the Life of David , 
2 vols. 1786.— J. E. 

SANBALLAT (D>Q?P j Sept. 'SavafiaWdr'), 
a native of Horonaim, beyond the Jordan (Nell, 
ii. 10), and probably also a Moabitish chief, whom 
(probably from old national hatred) we find 
united in council with the Samaritans, and active 
in attempting to deter the returned exiles from 
fortifying Jerusalem (Neh. iv. 1, sq. ; vi. 1, sq.). 
Subsequently, during the absence of Nehemiah 
in Persia, a son of Joiada, the high priest, was 
married to his daughter (Neh. xiii. 28). Whether 
Sanballat held any public office as governor over 
the Moabites, or over the Samaritans, the record 
does not state. Such a character is usually 
ascribed to him on the supposed authority of a 
passage of Joseplms. who speaks of a Sanballat, 
a Cutliean by birth, who was sent by the last 
Darius as governor of Samaria ( Antiq . xi. 7. 2). 
The time assigned to this Sanballat is 120 years 
later than that of the Sanballat of Nehemiah, 
and we can only identify the one with the other 
by supposing that Josephus was mistaken Loth in 
the age and nation of the individual whom he 
mentions. Some admit this conclusion, as Jose- 
phus goes on to state how this person gave his 
daughter in marriage to a son of the high-priest, 
which high-priest, however, he tells us was Jaddna, 
in accordance with the date he has given. The 
son of the high-priest thus married to the daughter 
of Sanballat was named Manasseh, and is further 
stated by Josephus to have become the high-priest 
ol the schisinat ieal temple, which his father-in-law 
established for the Samaritans in Mount Cieri/.iin 
[Samaritans]. Upon the whole, as the account 
in Joseplms is so circumstantial, it scorns probable 
that, not withstanding the similarity of name and 
other circumstances, his Sanballat is not to be 
understood as the same that obstructed the labours 
ol Nehemiah. It is just possible that the Jewish 
historian, who does not mention this contemporary 
ol Nehemiah purposely, on account of some 
similar cireunManee, transferred the history and 
name ot Nthemiah’s Sanballat to till up the* ac- 
count of a later personage, of whose name and 
origin lie mav have been ignorant. But there is 
much ohsemitv and confusion in that pait of his 
work in which be has lost the guidance of the 
canonical history, and has not acquired that of 
the books of Maccabees. 

SANDAL (Sin ; Sept, and N. T., uTcdSiyj.a t 
rrarbaXior), a covering for the feet, usually de- 


noted by the word translated ‘ shoe ’ in the 
Authorized Version. It was usually a sole of 
hide, leather, or wood, bound on to the foot by 
thongs ; but it may sometimes denote such shoes 
and buskins as eventually came into use. Thus 
the word viridrifAa, which literally means ‘ what 
is bound under/ i. e. the foot, and certainly in 
the first instance denoted a sandal, came to be 
also applied to the Roman calceus , or shoe co- 
vering the whole foot. Josephus ( De Bell . 
Jud. vi. 1-8) so uses it of the caliga, the thick 
nailed shoe of the Roman soldiers. This word 
occurs in the New Testament (Matt, ii i. 11; x. 
10 ; Mark i. 7 ; Luke iii. 16 ; x. 4 ; John i. 27 ; 
Acts vii. 33 ; xiii. 25), and is also frequently 
used by the Sept, as a translation of the Hebrew 
term ; but it appears in most places to denote a 
sandal. Hence the word rendered 4 shoe-latchet 9 
(Gen. xiv. 23, and in most of the texts just cited), 
means properly a sandal thong. 

Ladies of rank appear to have paid great atten- 
tion to the beauty of their sandals (Cant. vii. 1); 
though, if the bride in that book was an Egyptian 
princess, as some suppose, the exclamation, 4 How 
beautiful are thy feet with sandals, 0 prince s 
daughter!’ may imply admiration of a luxury 
properly Egyptian, as the ladies of that country 
were noted for their sumptuous sandals (Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Egypt . iii. 364). But this taste was 
probably general ; for, at the presenl day, the 
dress slippers of ladies of rank are among the 
richest articles of their attire, being elaborately 
embroidered with flowers and other figures wrought 
in silk, silver, and gold. 

It does not seem probable that the sandals of 
the Hebrews differed much from those used in 
Egypt, excepting, perhaps, that from the greater 
roughness of their country, they were usually of 
more substantial make and materials. The 
Egyptian sandals varied slightly in form : those 
worn by the upper classes, and by women, were 
usually pointed and turned up at the end, like 
our skates, and many of the Eastern slippers at the 



present day. They wi re made of a sort of woven 
or interlaced work of palm-leases and papvius- 
stalks, or other similar material#, mid sometimes 
of leather*, and were frequently lined with cloth, 
oil which the lignre of a captive was painted ; 
that humiliating {M'witioii being considered suited 
to the enemies ol* their country, whom they hated 
lind despised. It is not likely that the .lews 
adopted this practice; hut the idea which it ex- 
pressed, of treading their enemies under their feet, 
was familiar to them (Josh. x. 21.) Those of 
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the middle classes who were in the habit of wear- 
ing sandals, often preferred walking barefooted. 
Shoes, or low boots, are sometimes found at 
Thebes ; but these are believed by Sir J. G. Wil- 
kinson to have been of late date, and to have 
belonged to Greeks, since no persons are repre- 
sented in the paintings as wearing them, except 
foreigners. They were of leather, generally of 
a green colour, laced in front by thongs, which 
passed through small loops on either side, and 
were principally used, as in Greece and Etruria, 
by women (Wilkinson, iii. 374-367). 





482 . [Greek and Roman Sandals.] 

In transferring a possession or domain, it was 
customary to deliver a sandal (Ruth iv. 7), as in 
our middle ages, a glove. Hence the action of 
throwing down a shoe upon a region or territory, 
was a symbol of occupancy. So Ps. lx. 10: 
6 Upon the land of Edom do I cast my sandal 
i. e . I possess, occupy it, claim it as my own. 
In Ruth, as above, the delivering of a sandal sig- 
nified that the next of kin transferred to another 
a sacred obligation; and he was hence called 
‘ sandal-loosed.’ A sandal thong (Gen. xiv. 23), 
or even sandals themselves (Amos ii. 6 ; viii. 6), 
are put for anything worthless or of little value ; 
which is perfectly intelligible to those who have 
witnessed the extemporaneous manner in which a 
man will shape two pieces of hide, and fasten 
them with thongs to the soles of his feet — thus 
fabricating in a few minutes a pair of sandals 
which would be dear at a penny. 

It was undoubtedly the custom to take off the 
sandals on holy ground, in the act of worship, 
and in the presence of a superior. Hence the com- 
mand to take the sandals from the feet under 
such circumstances (Exod. iii. 5 ; Josh. v. 15). 
This is still the well-known custom of the East — 
an Oriental taking off his shoe in cases in which 
a European would remove his hat. The shoes 
of the modern Orientals are, however, made to 
slip off easily, which was not the case with 
sandals, that required to be unbound with some 
trouble. This operation was usually performed 
by servants ; and hence the act of unloosing the 
sandals of another became a familiar symbol of 
servitude (Mark i. 7 ; Luke iii. 16 ; John i. 27 ; 
Acts xiii. 25). So also when a man’s sandals 
had been removed, they were usually left in 
charge of a servant. In some of the Egyptian 
paintings servants are represented with their 
masters sandals on their arm : it thus became 


another conventional mark of a servile con- 
dition, to bear the sandals of another (Matt, 
iii. II). 

SANHEDRIM, more properly Sanhedrin 
o’vi/edpiov'), the supreme judicial coun- 
cil of the Jews, especially for religious affairs. 
It was also called TV 3, House of Judgment ; 
and in the Apocrypha and New Testament the 
appellations yepovaia and 7r pecr^vrepiou seem also 
to be applied to it (comp. 2 Macc. i. 10 ; iv. 44 ; 
Acts v. 21 ; xxii. 5 ; 1 Macc. vii. 33 ; xii. 35, 
&c.). 

This council consisted of seventy members. 
Some give the number at seventy-two, but for 
this there appears no sufficient authority. To 
this number the high priest was added, c provided 
he was a man endowed with wisdom’ (IT 17 DN 
noann Maimonid. Sanhed . c. 2). Re- 

garding the class of the Jewish people from which 
these were chosen, there is some uncertainty. 
Maimonides ( Sanhed . c. 2) tells us, that this 
council was composed c of Priests, Levites, and 
Israelites, whose rank entitled them to be as- 
sociated with priests.’ Dr. Jost, the learned his- 
torian of his nation, simply says : c the members 
of the council were chosen from among the peo- 
ple and more particularly in another place he re- 
marks : 4 these judges consisted of the most eminent 
priests, and of the scribes of the people, who were 
chosen for life, but each of whom had to look to 
his own industry for his support’ ( Geschichte der 
Israeliten seit der Zeit der Makkabaer , th. i. 
s. 49 ; iii. 86). The statement in this latter 
passage corresponds with the terms used in Matt, 
ii. 4, where the council convened by Herod, in 
consequence of what the wise men of the East 
had told him, is described as composed of ‘ all 
the chief priests and scribes of the people the 
former of whom Lightfoot ( Hor . Heb. et Talm . 
in loc.) explains as the clerical , the latter as the 
laical members of the Sanhedrim. In other 
passages of the New Testament we meet with (he 
threefold enumeration, Priests , Elders , and 
Scribes (Matt. xvi. 21 ; xxvi. 2, 57, &c.) ; and 
this is the description which most frequently occurs. 
By the first are to be understood, not such as had 
sustained the office of high-priest, but the chief 
men among the priests ; probably the presidents 
of the twenty-four classes into which the priest- 
hood was divided (1 Chron. # xxiv. 6 ; comp, the 
use of the phrase D^ilDil in 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
14). By the second, we are probably to under- 
stand the select men of the people — the Aider- 
men,- — persons whose rank or standing led to their 
being raised to this distinction. And by the last 
are designated those, whether of the Levitical 
family or not, who gave themselves to the pursuit 
of learning, especially to the interpretation of 
Scripture, and of the traditions of the fathers. 
To this general description we may add what 
Maimonides lays down as to the qualifications 
required in those who were eligible to this office. 
These were — 1. that they should possess much and 
varied learning; 2. that they should be free from 
every bodily defect, such as lameness, blindness, 
&c. ; 3. that they should be of such age as should 
afford them experience, and yet not expose them 
to the feebleness of dotage ; 4. that they should 
not be eunuchs; 5. that they should be fathers; 
6. that they should possess the moral qualities 
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set forth in Exod. xviii. 21 ; Deut. i. 13-16 
(. SanhecL c. 2). A number of persons were al- 
ways in the condition of candidates for admission 
into this honourable body, from among whom 
vacancies were supplied as they occurred. The 
new member was installed by the imposition of 
hands, the company chaunting the words ‘ Lo ! 
a hand is upon thee, and the power is given thee 
of exercising judgment, even in criminal cases 7 
( ' Sank ed . c. 4). 

In the council the office of president belonged 
to the high priest, if he was a member of it ; 
when he was not, it is uncertain whether a sub- 
stitute was provided, or his place occupied by the 
person next in rank. He bore the title of 
chief or president ; and it was his prerogative to 
summon the council together, as well as to preside 
over its deliberations. When he entered the 
assembly, all the members rose, and remained 
standing until he requested them to sit. Next 
in rank to him was the vice-president, who bore 
the title of }H IV2 3X, Father of the House of 
Judgment ; whose duty it was to supply the place 
of the president in case he should be prevented 
by any accidental cause from discharging his 
duties himself. When the president was present, 
this officer sat at his right hand. The third grade 
of rank was that of the DDn, or sage , whose bu- 
siness was to give counsel to the assembly, and 
who was generally selected to his office on ac- 
count of his sagacity and knowledge of the law ; 
his place was on the left hand of the president. 
The assembly, when convened, sat in the form of 
a semi-circle, or half-moon, the president occu- 
pving the centre. At each extremity stood a 
scribe, whose duty it was to record the sentence 
pronounced by the council. There were certain 
officers, called whose business seems to 

have been somewhat analogous to that of our 
policemen : they were armed with a baton, kept 
order in the street, and were under tiie direction 
of the Sanhedrim. 

The meetings of this council were usually held 
in the morning. Their place of meeting was a 
hall, close by the great gate of t lie temple, and 
leading from the outer court of the women to the 
holy [dace ; from its pavement of polished stone, 

if. was called IVOn * A Talmudic 

tradition affirms that, forty years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the Sanhedrim were com- 
pelled by the Romans to forsake this hall, and 
hold tlieir meetings in caves on the east side of the 
hill on which the temple stood; hut. as the 
Mischna is silent, in regard to this, and {is the 
New Testament history seems incompatible with 
its truth, we must, resolve this tradition into the 
generalization of sonic solitary case into a regular 
practice. In cases of urgency the Sanhedrim 
might be convened in the house of the high priest 
(Mutt. xxvi. 3). 

I he functions of the Sanhedrim were, accord- 
ing to tin* Jewish writers, co-extensive with 
the civil and religions relations of the people. In 
their hands, we are told, was placed the supreme 
authority in all tilings; they interpreted the law, 

This must Dot he confounded with the 
AiOrffTTpwrov. where Pilate sat in judgment on 
Christ, and which was evidently a place in his 
own dwelling (John xix. 13). 

von. li. 


they appointed sacred rites, they imposed tri- 
butes, they decreed war, they judged in capital 
cases ; in short, they engrossed the supreme au- 
thority, legislative, executive, and judicial. In 
this there is no small exaggeration ; at least, 
none of the historical facts which have come down 
to us confirm this description of the extent of the 
powers of the Sanhedrim ; whilst some of these 
facts, such as the existence of civil officers armed 
with appropriate authority, seem directly opposed 
to it. In the notices of this body, contained in 
the New Testament, we find nothing which would 
lead us to infer that their powers extended beyond 
matters of a religious kind. Questions of blas- 
phemy, of sabbath-breaking, of heresy, are those 
alone which we find referred to their judicature 
(comp. Matt. xxvi. 57-65 ; John v. 11, 18; Matt, 
xii. 14, sq. ; Acts v. 17, sq., &c.). On those guilty 
of these crimes they could pronounce sentence of 
death ; but, under the Roman government, it was 
not competent for them to execute this sentence : 
their power terminated with the pronouncing of a 
decision, and the transmission of this to the pro- 
curator, with whom it rested, to execute it or not 
as he saw meet (John xviii. 31 ; Matt, xxvii. 1, 2). 
Hence the unseemly readiness of this council to 
call in the aid of the assassin for the purpose of de- 
stroying those who were obnoxious lo them (Acts 
v. 33; xxiii. 12-15). The case of Stephen may 
seem to furnish an objection to this statement ; 
but as bis martyrdom occurred at a time when t he 
Roman procurator was absent, and was altogether 
a tumultuous procedure, it cannot be allowed to 
stand for more than a casual exception to the 
general rule. Josephus informs us, that after the 
death of Festus, and before the arrival of his suc- 
cessor, the high priest. Ananas, availing himself 
of the opportunity thus a Horded, summoned a 
meeting of tiie Sanhedrim, and condemned James 
the brother of Jesus, with several others, to sutler 
death by stoning. This licence, however, was 
viewed with much displeasure by the new 
procurator, Albinas, and led to the deposition of 
Ananns from the office of high priest (Antiq.xx. 

9.1,2). 

At what period in the history of the Jews the 
Sanhedrim arose, is involved in much uncer- 
tainly. The Jews, ever [none to invest with the 
honours of remote antiquity all the institutions of 
tlieir nation, trace this council to the times of 
Moses, and find the origin of it in the appoint- 
ment of a body of elders as the assistants of 
Moses in the discharge of his judicial functions* 
(Nnm. xi. 16, 17). There is no evidence, how- 
ever, that this was any oilier th.ni a temporary 
arrangement for the benefit of Moses ; nor do 
we, In the historical hooks of the Old Testament, 
detect any traces whatever of the existence of 
this council in the times preceding the Habylonisli 
captivity, nor in those immediately succeeding 
(In* return of the Jews to tlieir own land. The 
earliest, mention of the existence of this council 
by Josephus, is in connection with the reign 
of Ilyrcamis II., n.c. 69 (Antiq. xiv. U. 3). 
It is probable, however, that it exists! before 
this time — that it .arose gradually after the cessa- 
tion of the prophetic office in Judah, in conse- 
quence of the felt want of some supreme direction 
and judicial authority — that the number of its 
members was fixed so as to correspond with that 
of the council of cldeis .apjHiintccl to .assist ,M uses — 
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and that it first assumed a formal and influential 
existence in the later years of the Macedo-Gvecian 
dynasty. This view is confirmed by the allusions 
made to it in the Apocryphal books (2 Macc. i. 
10; iv. 44; xiv. 5; Judith xi. 14, &c.) ; and 
perhaps, also, by the circumstance that the use of 
the name avvebpiov, from which the Hebrews 
formed their word Sanhedrim, indicates a Mace- 
donian origin (comp. Livy, xlv. 32). 

The Talmudical writers tell us, that, besides 
the Sanhedrim properly so called, there was in 
every town containing not fewer than one hundred 
and twenty inhabitants, a smaller Sanhedrim 
(HJDp j'YliUD), consisting of twenty-three 
members, before which lesser causes were tried, 
and from the decisions of which an appeal lay to 
the supreme council. Two such smaller councils 
are said to have existed at Jerusalem. It is to 
this class of tribunals that our Lord is supposed 
to allude, under the term Kpiais, in Matt. v. 22. 
Where the number of inhabitants was under one 
hundred and twenty, a council of three adjudi- 
cated in all civil questions. What brings insu- 
perable doubt upon this tradition is, that Josephus, 
who must from his position have been intimately 
acquainted with all the judicial institutions of 
his nation, not only does not mention these small- 
er councils, but says, that the court next below 
the Sanhedrim was composed of seven members. 
Attempts have been made to reconcile the two 
accounts, but without success; and it seems 
now very generally agreed, that the account of 
Josephus is to be preferred to that of the Mischna ; 
and that, consequently, it is to the tribunal of 
the seven judges that our Lord applies the term 
Kpids, in the passage referred to (Tholuck, Berg- 
qiredigt , in loc., Eng. Transl. vol. i. p. 241 ; Kut- 
noel, in loc.). 

Comp. Otho, Lexicon Rabbinico-Philolog . in 
voce ; Selden, De Synedriis Veterum Ebraiorum , 
ii., 95, sq. ; Reland, Antiq. ii. 7 ; Jahn, Archce- 
ologie , ii. 2. § 186 ; Pareau, Antiq. Heb. iit. 
1.4; Lightfoot, Works, plur. locis ; Hartmann, 
Enge Verbindung des Alien Test . mitdem Nenen , 
s. 166, HI, &c. — W. L. A. 

SAPPHIRA (2a7r<p€Lp7]') 9 the wife of Ananias, 
and his accomplice in the sin for which, he died 
(Acts v. 1-10). Unaware of the judgment which 
had befallen her husband, she entered the place 
about three hours after, probably to look for him; 
and being there interrogated by Peter, repeated and 
persisted in the ‘ lie unto the Holy Ghost,’ which 
had destroyed her husband ; on which the grieved 
apostle made known to her his doom, and pro- 
nounced her own — ‘ Behold, the feet of those 
who have buried thy husband are at the door, 
and shall carry thee out.* On hearing these awful 
words, she fell dead at his feet. The cool ob- 
stinacy of Sapphira in answering as she did the 
questions which were probably designed to awaken 
her conscience, deepens the shade of the foul 
crime common to her and her husband ; and has 
suggested to many the probability that the plot 
was of her devising, and that, like another Eve, 
she drew her husband into it. But this is mere 
conjecture [Ananias]. 

SAPPHIRE (TBp ; Sept, and N. T. adir- 
< peipos ), a precious stone, mentioned in Exod. 
xxiv. 10; xxviii. 18; Job xxviii. 16; Ezek. 
xxviii, 13; Rev. xxi. 19. That which we call 


sapphire is next in hardness and value to the dia- 
mond, and is mostly of a blue colour of various 
shades. But the stone which Pliny describes 
under the name of sapphire (Hist. Nat xxxvii. 
39), in agreement with Theophrastus ( De Lapid. 
23), is manifestly the lapis lazuli. It is opaque, 
inclines often to the deep blue colour of the 
violet, and has sometimes pebble-spots of a golden 
yellow hue. This stone, however, is not suffi- 
ciently valuable for Job xxviii. 16; and Pliny 
says that it is i inutilis sculpturae,’ which does 
not apply to the sapphir of Exod. xxviii. 18), 
which was engraved. It seems, therefore, likely 
that, notwithstanding the classical appropriation 
of the name to the lapis lazuli, the true sapphire, 
or rather that which we call such, is the stone 
mentioned in Scripture. It is often found in 
collections of ancient gems. 

SARABIM. [Thorns.] 

SARAH a princess , a noble lady , being 

the fern, of sar , 4 a prince,’ * a nobleman ;’ Sept. 
2appa), the wife of Abraham, # and mother of 
Isaac. She was at first called Sarai, the ety- 
mology and signification of which are obscure. 
Ewald (Gram. § 324) explains it to mean con- 
tentious , quarrelsome (from the root rHty), which 
is perhaps the most natural sense ; and the mere 
change of the name to one more honourable, may 
imply that there was something unpleasant in the 
one previously borne (Gen. xvii. 5, sq.). As 
Sarah never appears but in connection with some 
circumstance in which her husband was princi- 
pally concerned, all the facts of her history have 
already been given in the article Abraham, and 
her conduct to Hagar is considered in the article 
which bears her name. These facts being fami- 
liar to the reader, a few supplementary remarks 
on particular points are alone required in this 
place. 

There are two opinions with respect to the 
parentage of Sarah. Many interpreters suppose 
that she was the daughter of Haran, the elder 
son of Abraham’s father Terah (probably by a 
former wife), and the same person with the Iscah 
who is named as one of the daughters of Haran 
(Gen. xi. 29). In this case she was niece of 
Abraham, although only ten years younger than 
her husband, and the sister of Milcah and of Lot. 
The reasons for this conclusion are of much 
weight. It is certain that Nahor, the surviving 
brother of Abraham, married Milcah, the other 
daughter of Haran, and the manner in which 
Abraham’s marriage with Sarah is mentioned, 
would alone suggest that he took the remaining 
daughter. ‘ Abram and Nahor took them wives : 
the name of Abram’s wife was Sarai ; and the name 
of Nahor's wife Milcah, the daughter of Haran, 
the father of Milcah, and the father of Iscah ’ 
(Gen. xi. 29). Here most of the Jewish writers 
say that Iscah is Sarai ; and without supposing 
this to be the case, it is difficult to understand 
for what reason it should be so pointedly noted 
that Haran, who was the father of Milcah, was also 
the father of Iscah. Besides, if Sarai is not Iscah, 
no account is given by Moses of her descent ; and 
it can hardly be supposed that lie would omit 
it, as it must have been agreeable to a people 
so careful of genealogy to know whence they were 
descended, both by the father and mother’s side. 
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Again, when Terah leaves Ur of the Chaldees, it 
is said that ‘ Terah took Abram his son, and Lot 
his son's soil, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, his 
son Abram's wife ; and they went forth,’ &c. 
(Gen. xi. 31) ; on which Aben Ezra observes 
that if Sarai had been (as some suppose) the 
daughter of Terah and sister of Abram, the text 
would doubtless have run: ‘Terah took Abram 
his son, and Sarai his (laughter, the wife of 
Abram.’ The double relationship to Lot which 
such an alliance would produce, may also help to 
the better understanding of some points in the 
connection between Lot and Abraham. Against 
this view we have to produce the assertion of 
Abraham himself, that Sarai was his half-sister, 
i the daughter of my father, but not the daughter 
of my mother’ (Gen. xx. 12): but this is held 
by many to mean no more than that Haran her 
father was his half-brother ; for the colloquial 
usage of the Hebrews in this matter, makes it 
easy to understand that he might call a niece a 
sister, and a grand-daughter a daughter. In 
general discourse ‘ daughter ’ comprised any and 
every female descendant, and ‘ sister ’ any and 
every consanguineous relationship. 

That Sarah had great beauty appears from 
the precautions which Abraham took to guard 
himself and her from the dangers it was likely to 
occasion. And that his was not too partial an 
estimate of her attractions, is evinced by the 
transactions in Egypt and at Gerar (Gen. xii. 
15 ; xxi. 2). In the former case the commenda- 
tions which the princes of Pharaoh bestowed 
upon the charms of the lovely stranger, has been 
supposed by some to have been owing to the con- 
trast which her fresh Mesopotamian complexion 
otlered to the dusky* hue of their own beauties. 
But so far as climate is concerned, the nearer 
Syria could oiler complexions as fair as hers; 
and, moreover, a people trained by their habits 
to admire ‘dusky ’ beauties, were not likely to be 
inordinately attracted by a fresh complexion. 

It is asked whether Sarah was aware of the 
intended sacrifice of Isaac, the son of her long- 
deferred hopes. The chronology is uncertain, and 
does not decide whether this translation occurred 
before or after her death. She was probably alive; 
and it so, we may understand from the precau- 
tions employed by Abraham, that she was not 
acquainted with tin? purpose of the journey to the 
land of Moriah, and, indeed, that it was the object 
ot these precautions to keep from her knowledge a 
matter which must, so deeply wound her heart, 
lie could have the less difficulty in this, if his 
faith was such as to enable him to believe that 
lie should bring back in safety the son he was 
commanded to sacrifice ( Hob. xi. 1 9). As, how- 
ever, the account of her death immediately fol- 
lows that of this sacriiice, some of the Jewish 
writers imagine that the intelligence killed her, 
and that Abraham found her dead on his return 
('I'unj. Jonath., and Jarclii on Gen. xxiii. 2; 
l*irk(> Ehczcr , c. 52). But there seems no au- 
thority for such an inference. 

Sarah is so rarely introduced directly to our 
notice, that it is difficult tu estimate her cha- 
racter justly, for want of adequate materials. 
She is seen only when her presence is indispen- 
sable ; and then she ap|s*ars with more of rnili- 
niission, and of simplicity, than of dignity, and 
manifest* an nmvise but not unusual promptitude 


in following her first thoughts, and in proceeding 
upon the impulse of her first emotions. Upon 
the whole, Sarah scarcely meets the idea the 
imagination would like to form of the life-com- 
panion of so eminent a person as Abraham. 
Nevertheless, we cannot fail to observe that she 
was a most attached and devoted wife. Her hus- 
band was the central object of all her thoughts ; 
and he was not forgotten even in her first transports 
of joy at becoming a mother (Gen. xxi. 7). This 
is her highest eulogium. 

Isaiah is the only prophet who names Sarah 
(ch. li. 2). St. Paul alludes to her hope of be- 
coming a mother (Rom. iv. 19); and afterwards 
cites the promise which she received (Rom. ix. 
9) ; and Peter eulogises her submission to her 
husband (1 Pet. iii. 6). 

SARDIS (2ap$€is), the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Lydia, situated at the foot of Mount 
Tmolus, in a fine plain watered by the river Pac- 
tolus (Herod, vii. 31 ; Xenophon, Cyrop. vii. 
2-11; Pliny, Hist . Nat.; Strabo, xiii. p. 625). 
It is in N. lat. 38° 30'; E. long. 27° 57'. Sardis 
was a great and ancient city, and from its wealth 
and importance was the object of much cupidity 
and of many sieges. When taken by Cyrus, 
under Croesus, its last king, who has become pro- 
verbial for his riches, Sardis was one of the most 
splendid and opulent cities of the East. After their 
victory over Antioclius it passed to the Romans, 
under whom it rapidly declined in rank and im- 
portance. In the time of Tiberius it was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake (Strabo, xii. p. 579), but 
was rebuilt by order of the emperor (Tacit. Annal. 
ii. 47). The inhabitants of Sardis bore an ill 
repute among the ancients for their voluptuous 
habits of life. Hence, perhaps, the point of the 
phrase in the Apocalyptic message to the city — 
‘Thou hast a few names, even in Sardis , which 
have nut defiled their garments’ (Rev. iii. 4). The 
place that Sardis holds in this message, as one 
of the ‘Seven Churches of Asia, 1 is the source of 
the peculiar interest with which t lie Christian 
reader regards it. From what is said it appears 
that it had already declined much in real reli- 
gion, although it still maintained the name and 
external aspect of a Christian church, ‘ having a 
name to live, while it was dead’ (Rev. iii. 1). 

Successive eaithquakes, and the ravages of the 
Saracens and Turks, have reduced this once nou- 
rishing city to a heap of mins, presenting many 
remains ol its former splendour. The habitations 
of the living are confined to a lew miserable 
cottages, forming a village called Sort. This, 
witli the ruins, are still found on the true site of 
Sardis, at the foot of Mount Tmolus, nr Bou/.-dag, 
its the Turks call it. The ruins are cliirtly those of 
the theatre, stadium, and of some churches. Theie 
are also two remarkable pillars, supposed to have 
belonged to the temple of Cyhele; and, if so, they 
are among the oldest monuments now existing 
in the world, the temple having been built only 
300 years after that of Solomon. I'lie acropolis 
seems well to define the site of the city, It is a 
marked object, being a tall distorted nick of soft 
sandstone, rent us if by an earthquake. A 
countless number of sepulchral hillocks, beyond 
the Hermit*, heighten the drsolateness of a sjmt 
which the multitudes lying theie once made 
busy by their living presence ami pursuits. See 
Smith, Hartley, Macfailane, and Annulcll, seve- 
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rally, On the Seven Churches of Asia ; Arundell, 
Discoveries in Asia Minor ; Storch, Dissert, de 
Sept. Urb. Asice in Apocal. ; Richter, Wallfahr- 
ten; Schubert, Morgenland } &c. 

SARDIUS. [Odem.] 

SARDONYX. [Yahalom.] 

SAREPTA (^ape 7rra, Luke iv.- 26 ; Hebrew, 
Zarephath , flDlV)? a Phoenician town between 
Tyre and Sidon, mentioned in 1 Kings xvii. 9, 
10 ; Obad. xx. It is the place where Elijah went 
to dwell, and where he performed the miracle of 
multiplying the barrel of meal and cruse of oil, 
and where he raised the widow’s son to life. It 
still subsists as a large village, under the name 
of Sarafend. The crusaders made Sarepta a 
Latin bishopric in the archi episcopate of Sidon, 
and erected near the port a small chapel over the 
reputed site of Elijah’s miracle (Will. Tyr. xix. 
14 ; Jacob de Vitriacus, ch. 44). It is clear that 
the Sarepta of the crusaders stood on the sea 
shore ; and, therefore, the present village bearing 
the same name, which stands upon the adjacent 
hills, must have been of more recent origin. 
(See Nau, Nov. Voyage , p. 544 ; Pococke, ii. 85 ; 
Robinson, Bib. Researches, iii. 413,414; Rau- 
mer, Paliistina , p. 140). 

S ARGON, king of Assyria [Assyria]. 

SARON. [Sharon.] 

SATAN. The doctrine of Satan and of Satanic 
agency is to be made out from revelation, and 
from reflection in agreement with revelation. 

Scripture Names or Titles of Satan . — Besides 
Satan, he is called the Devil, the Dragon, the Evil 
One, the Angel of the Bottomless Pit, the Prince 
of this World, the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
the God of this World, Apollyon, Abaddon, Be- 
lial, Beelzebub. Satan and Devil are the names 
by which he is oftener distinguished than by any 
other, the former being applied to him about forty 
times, and the latter about fifty times. 


Satan is the Hebrew word transferred to 
the English. It is derived from the verb {Dfc?, 
which means ( to lie in wait," c to oppose, 1 ‘ to 
be an adversary.’ Hence the noun denotes an 
adversary or opposer. The word in its generic 
sense occurs in 1 Kings xi. 14 : ‘ The Lord raised 
up an adversary (JLD£?) against Solomon,’ i. e. Ha- 
dad the Edomite. In the 23rd verse the word oc- 
curs again, applied to Rezan. It is used in the 
same sense in 1 Sam. xxix. 4, where David is 
termed an adversary ; and in Num. xxii. 22, where 
the angel 6 stood in the way for an adversary 
(}t0b>) to Balaam,’ i. e. to oppose him when he went 
with the princes of Moab. See also Ps. cix. 6. 

In Zech. iii. 1, 2, the word occurs in its specific 
I sense as a proper name : 6 And he showed me 
Joshua the high-priest standing before the angel 
of the Lord, and Satan (jtDE^rt) standing at his 

right hand to resist ’ (13t3^, i to satanize him ’). 
c And the Lord said unto Satan (JtObhH), The 
Lord rebuke thee, O Satan.’ Here it is manifest, 
both from the context and the use of the article, 
that some particular adversary is denoted. 

In the 1st and 2nd chapters of Job, the same use 
of the word with the article occurs several times. 
The events in which Satan is represented as the 
agent confirm this view. He was a distinguished 
adversary and tempter. See also 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 
When we pass from the Old to the New Testament, 
this doctrine of an invisible evil agent becomes 
more clear. With the advent of Christ and the 
opening of the Christian dispensation, the great 
opposer of that kingdom, the particular adversary 
and antagonist of the Saviour, would naturally 
become more active and more known. The anta- 
gonism of Satan and his kingdom to Christ and 
his kingdom runs through the whole of the New 
Testament, as will appear from the following 
passages and their contexts : Matt. iv. 10 ; xii. 26 ; 
Mark iv. 15; Luke x. 18; xxii. 3, 31; Acts 
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xxvi. 18; Rom. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xi. 14; Rev. ii. 
13; xii. 9. Peter is once called Satan, because 
his spirit and conduct, at a certain time, were so 
much in opposition to the spirit and intent of 
Christ, and so much in the same line of direction 
with the workings of Satan. This is the only 
application of the word in the New Testament to 
any but the prince of the apostate angels. 

Devil (Aid/3oAos) is the more frequent term of 
designation given to Satan in the New Testament. 
Both Satan and devil are in several instances ap- 
plied to the same being (Rev. xii. 9), ‘ That old 
serpent, the devil and Satan. Christ, in the 
temptation (Matt, iv.), in his repulse of the 
tempter, calls him Satan; while the evangelists 
distinguish him by the term i devil.’ Devil is the 
translation of 5ia/3oAos, from the verb 5ia/3aAAa>, 
( to thrust through ,’ < to carryover,’ and, tropically, 

‘ to inform against/ ‘ to accuse.’ He is also called 
the accuser of the brethren (Rev. xii. 10). The 
Hebrew term Satan is more generic than the 
Greek §ia$o\os. The former expresses his cha- 
racter as an opposer of all good; the latter denotes 
more particularly the relation which he bears 
to the saints, as their traducer and accuser. 
Aia/3oAos is the uniform translation which the 
Septuagint gives of the Hebrew when used 
with the article. Farmer says that the term 
Satan is not appropriated to one particular person 
or spirit, but signifies an adversary or opponent 
in general. This is to no purpose, since it is 
also applied to the devil as an adversary in par- 
ticular. There are four instances in the New 
Testament in which the word 5ia/3oAos is applied 
to human beings. In three out of the four, it is 
in the plural number, expressive of quality, and 
not personality (1 Tim. iii. 11 ; 2 Tim. iii. 3; 
Tit. ii. 3). In the fourth instance (John vi. 70), 
Jesus says to his disciples, ‘ Have not I chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is a devil ?’ (5ia/3oAos). 
This is the only instance in the New Testament 
of its application to a human being in the singular 
number; and here Dr. Campbell thinks it should 
not be translated ‘devil.’ The translation is, how- 
ever, of no consequence, since it is with the use of 
the original word that this article is concerned. 
Tin* obvious reasons for this application of dia- 
P<)\u$ to Judas, as an exception to the general 
rule, go to confirm the rule. The rule is that, in 
the New Testament usage, the word in the singular 
number denotes individuality , and is applied to 
Satan as a proper name. By the exception, it is 
applied to Judas, from his resemblance to the 
devil, as an accuser and betrayer of Christ, and 
from his contributing to aid him in his designs 
against Christ. With these exceptions, the usus 
lof/itcndi of the New Testament shows o AiafioXos 
to be a proper name, applied to an extraordinary 
being, whose inlluence upon the human raee is 
great mid mischievous (Matt. iv. 1-11; Luke 
viii. 12; John v iii. 11; Acts xiii. 1 0 ; Kplus. vi. 
II ; 1 Pet. v. S; l John iii. 8; Rev. xii. 9). 

The term devil, which is in tin* New Testament 
the uniform translation of 5(d0oAos, is also fre- 
quently the translation of Saljucor and 5 aipAiaor. 
Between these words and 5id£h>Aos the Knglish 
translators have made no distinction. The former 
are almost always used in connection with de- 
moniacal possessions, and are applied to the pos- 
sessing spirits, but never to the prince of those 
spirits. On the other hand, $<d/3oAus is liner 


applied to the demons, but only to their prince; 
thus showing that the one is used definitely as a 
proper name, while the others are used indefinitely 
as generic terms. The sacred writers made a dis- 
tinction, which in the English version is lost/ 
In this, our translators followed the German ver- 
sion ; tenfel , like the term devil, being applied to 
both SiafioXos and dai/JLcw. 

Personality of Satan . — We determine the per- 
sonality of Satan by the same criteria that we use 
in determining whether Caesar and Napoleon were 
real, personal beings, or tlie personifications of 
abstract ideas, viz., by the tenor of history con- 
cerning them, and the ascription of personal attri- 
butes to them. All the forms of personal agency 
are made use of by the sacred writers in* setting 
forth the character and conduct of Satan. They 
describe him as having power and dominion, 
messengers and followers. He tempts and resists; 
he is held accountable, charged with guilt; is to 
be judged, and to receive final punishment. On 
the supposition that it was the object of the sacred 
writers to teach the proper personality of Satan, 
they could have found no more express terms than 
those which they have actually used. And oil 
the supposition that they did not intend to teach 
such a doctrine, their use of language, incapable 
of communicating any other idea, is wholly inex- 
plicable. To suppose that all this semblance of a 
real, veritable, conscious moral agent, is only a 
trope, a prosopopeia, is to make the inspired pen- 
men guilty of employing a figure in such a way 
that, by no ascertained laws of language, it 
could be known that it was a lignre, — in such a 
way that it could not be taken to be a figure, 
without violence to all the rhetorical rules by 
which they on other occasions are known to have 
been guided. A personification, protracted through 
such a book as the Bible, even should we suppose 
it to have been written by one person — never 
dropped in the most simple and didactic portions 
— never explained when the most grave and im- 
portant truths are to be inculcated, and when men 
the most ignorant and prone to superstition are to 
be the readers — a personification extending from 
Genesis to Revelation, — this is altogether ano- 
malous and inadmissible. But to suppose that 
the several writers of the different books of the 
Bible, diverse in tlieiv style and intellectual 
habits, writing under widely differing circum- 
stances, through a period of nearly two thousand 
years, should each, from Moses to John, fall into 
the use of the same personification, and follow 
it, too, in a way so obscure and enigmatical, 
that not one in a hundred of their reade rs would 
escape the error which they did not mean to 
teach, or apprehend the* truth which they wished 
to set forth, — to sup|K>se this, is to require men to 
believe that the inspired writers, who ought to 
have done the least violence to the common laws 
of language, have really done the most. Such 
uniformity of inexplicable singularity, on the part 
of such men as the authors of the several boohs of 
the Bible, could Ik* accounted for only on the 
hypothesis that they were subject to nil evil ns 
well ns a good inspiration. Oil the other hand, 
such uniformity of appellations and imagery, and 
such identity of eluirnch ristirs, protracted tlnongh 
.such a series of u rit mgs, go to confirm the rccei\ ed 
doctrine of a leal personality. 

Hut there .ire other difficulties than these gcneial 
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ones, by which the theory of personification is 
encumbered. This theory supposes the devil to 
be the principle of evil . Let it be applied in the' 
interpretation of two or three passages of Scripture. 

* Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the 
wilderness, to be tempted of the devil ’ (Matt, 
iv. 1-11). Was Jesus tempted by a real, personal 
being ? or was it by the principle of evil ? If by 
the latter, in whom or what did this principle 
reside? Was it in Jesus? Then it could not be 
true that in him was no sin. The very principle 
of sin was in him, which would have made him 
the tempter of himself. This is bad hermeneutics, 
producing worse theology. Let it also be remem- 
bered that this principle of evil, in order to be 
moral evil, must inhere in some conscious moral 
being. Sin is evil, only as it implies the state or 
action of some personal and accountable agent. 
Who was this agent of evil in the Temptation? 
Was it to a mere abstraction that the Saviour 
said, 4 Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God ;’ 

‘ Get thee behind me, Satan?' Or was it to a real 
person, having desires and purposes and volitions, 
— evil, because these desires and purposes and 
volitions were evil? There is but one intelligible 
answer to such questions. And that answer shows 
how perfectly untenable is the position that the 
devil, or Satan, is only the personification of evil. 
Again : 4 He was a murderer from the beginning, 
and abode not in the truth : he is a liar and the 
father of it’ (John viii. 44). With what pro- 
priety could these specific acts of guilt be charged 
upon an abstraction ? An abstraction a murderer ! 
a liar! The principle of evil abode not in the 
truth! Seriously to affirm such things of the 
mere abstraction of evil is a solemn fiction ; 
while, to assert them of a fallen angel, who 
beguiled Eve by falsehood, and brought death 
upon all the race of man, is an intelligible and 
affecting truth. What necessity for inspired men 
to write that the devil sinned from the beginning, 
if he be only the principle of evil ? What con- 
sistency, on this hypothesis, in their saying that 
he transforms himself into an angel of light, if he 
has no volition, no purpose, no craft, no ends or 
agency? If there are such things as personal 
attributes, it must be conceded that the sacred 
writers do ascribe them to Satan. On any other 
supposition, the writers of the New Testament 
could more easily be convicted of insanity than 
believed to be inspired. The principle of inter- 
pretation by which the personality of Satan is 
discarded, leads to the denial of the personality of 
the Deity. 

Natural History. — The class of beings to which 
Satan originally belonged, and which constituted 
a celestial hierarchy, is very numerous : 4 Ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before him ’ 
(Dan. vii. 10). They were created and dependent 
(John i. 3). Analogy leads to the conclusion 
that there are different grades among the angels 
as among other races of beings. The Scrip- 
tures warrant the same. Michael is described 
as one of the chief princes (Dan. x. 13); as chief 
captain of the host of Jehovah (Josh. v. 14). 
Similar distinctions exist among the fallen angels 
(Col. ii. 15 ; Eph. vi. 12). It is also reasonable 
to suppose that they were created susceptible of 
improvement in all respects, except moral purity, 
as they certainly were capable of apostacy. As 
to the time when they were brought into being, the 


Bible is silent; and where it is silent, we should 
be silent, or speak with modesty. Some suppose 
that they were called into existence after the crea- 
tion of the world ; among whom is Dr. John Dick. 
Others have supposed that they were created just 
anterior to the creation of man, and for purposes 
of a merciful ministration to him. It is more 
probable, however, that as they were the highest 
in rank among the creatures of God, so they were 
the first in the order of time ; and that they may 
have continued for ages in obedience to their 
Maker, before the creation of man, or the fall of 
the apostate angels. 

The Scriptures are explicit as to the apostacy 
of some, of whom Satan was the chief and leader. 
4 And the angels which kept not their first estate 
or principality, but left their own habitation,’ &c. 
(Jude, ver. 6). 4 For if God spared not the angels 

that sinned,’ &c. (2 Pet. ii. 4). Those who fol- 
lowed Satan in his apostacy are described as 
belonging to him. The company is called the 
devil and his angels (r<£ AiafioAcp Kal r oTs ayye- 
A ois avrov, Matt. xxv. 41 ). The relation marked 
here denotes the instrumentality which the devil 
may have exerted in inducing those called his 
angels to rebel against Jehovah and join them- 
selves to his interests. How Satan and his fol- 
lowers, being created so high in excellence and 
holiness, became sinful and fell, is a question 
upon which theologians have differed, but which 
they have not settled. The difficulty has seemed 
so great to Schleiermacher and others, that they 
have denied the fact of such an apostacy. They 
have untied the knot by cutting it. Still the 
difficulty remains. The denial of mystery is not 
the removal of it. Even philosophy teaches us to 
believe sometimes where we cannot understand. 
It is here that the grave question of the introduc- 
tion of evil first meets us. If we admit the fact 
of apostacy among the angels, as by a fair inter- 
pretation' of Scripture we are constrained to do, 
the admission of such a fact in the case of human 
beings will follow more easily, they being the 
lower order of creatures, in whom defection would 
be less surprising. As to what constituted the 
first sin of Satan and his followers, there has 
been a diversity of opinions. Some have supposed 
that it was the beguiling of our first parents. 
Others have believed that the first sin of the 
angels is mentioned in Gen. vi. 2. The sacred 
writers intimate very plainly that the first trans- 
gression was pride, and that from this sprang open 
rebellion. Of a bishop, the apostle says (1 Tim. 
iii. 6), 4 He must not be a novice, lest, being 
puffed up with pride , he fall into the condemnation 
of the devil.’ From which it appears that pride 
was the sin of Satan, and that for this he was con- 
demned. This, however, marks the quality of the 
sin, and not the act. 

In his physical nature, Satan is among those 
that are termed spiritual beings ; not as excluding 
necessarily all idea of matter, but as opposed 
rattier to the animal nature. It is the iryevpartKos, 
in opposition to the xf/i > xlk6s. The good angels are 
all ministering spirits , irrevpara (Heb. i. 14). 
Satan is one of the angels that kept not their first 
principality. The fall produced no change in his 
physical or metaphysical nature. Paul, in warn- 
ing the Ephesians against the wiles of the devil 
(tcis peBobeias rod SiafioAov), tells them (Eph. 
vi. 12) that they contended not against flesh 
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and blood, mere human enemies, but against 
principalities and powers, against the rulers of 
the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places; irpbs ra TrvevpariKa 
rrjs Ttovppias iv rois i7rovpaviois, in which the 
contrast is between human and superhuman foes, 
the ra TwevpariKb. being for ras (pvatis TrvzvfjLa- 
riKas , or ra Trvevpara, spiritual natures, or 
spirits , in opposition to flesh and blood (Rosen- 
miiller, in loc.). Satan is not pure spirit in the 
sense that God is spirit, nor necessarily to the 
exclusion of body ; but that body, if he has any, 
is ethereal, pneumatic, invisible. He is unlike 
God, because finite and dependent ; and, in his 
ethereal physical nature, and the rapidity with 
which he moves unseen from place to place, he is 
unlike to man. He is immortal, but not eternal; 
neither omniscient nor omnipresent, but raised 
high above the human race in knowledge and 
power. The Persian mythology, in its early stage, 
and, subsequently, the Gnostics and Manicheans, 
ranked the evil principle as coeval and co-ordi- 
nate, or nearly so, with God, or the good principle. 
The doctrine of the Jewish church always made 
him a dependent creature, subject to the control 
of the Almighty. By the modifications which 
Zoroaster subsequently introduced, the Persian 
angelology came more nearly to resemble that of 
the Jews. Some have ascribed to Satan the power 
of working miracles, contending that there are 
two series of antagonistical miracles running 
through the Bible. To the miracles of Moses 
were opposed those of the Egyptian magicians ; 
and to those of Christ and his apostles, the signs 
and wonders of false prophets and Antichrists — the 
Divine and the Satanic. Olshausen maintains 
this view ; as do some of the older commentators 
( Biblischen Commentary vol. i. p. 242). The evi- 
dence in support of such a belief has not been 
sufficient to procure for it general acceptance 
(see Rosenm idler ^nd Calvin on Matt. xxiv. 
24; 2 Thess. ii. 9; Hengsfenberg's Egypt and 
the Books of Moses , eh. iii. ; also Rosen miiller and 
Bush on Exod., ch. vii.). With a substantial 
presence in only one place at one time, yet, as 
the head of a spiritual kingdom, he is virtually 
present wherever his angels or servants are exe- 
cuting his will. 

Ilis character is evil, purely and entirely so 
(1 John iii. 8; John viii. 41). Ilis character is 
denoted by his titles, Satan, Adversary, Diabolos, 
False Accuser, Tempter, &c. All the represent- 
ations of him in Scripture show him to have un- 
mixed and confirmed evil as the basis of his 
character, exhibiting itself in respect to God in 
assuming to be his equal, and in wishing to 
transfer the homage and service which belong 
only to God to himself; and in respect to men, 
in efforts to draw them away from God and 
attach them to his kingdom. The evil developcs 
itself in all possible ways and by all possible 
means of opposition to God, and to those who are 
striving to establish and extend his dominion. 
Evil is so transcendent in him, that his whole 
intellectual and moral nature is subordinated to 
it. Ilis character is symmetrical. It has a 
dreadful consistency, from the concurrence in 
evil, and subjection to it, of all the powers of his 
being. It is unique and complete in e\il, made 
so by the act of apostacy, and continued so by 
a pertinacious adherence to evil as his good. 


Quenstedt says that ‘some angels are called evil, 
not by reason of their essential constitution, but, 
first, from an evil act, that is, apostacy from God ; 
secondly, from an habitual perverseness which 
followed this act of apostacy; thirdly, on account 
of an irreclaimable persistency in evil.’ Evil is 
his fixed state, in which he is confirmed by the 
invincibility of his dispositions to sin — an invin- 
cibility which no motives can ever overcome. 
This confirmation of evil is denoted by the ever- 
lasting chains of darkness in which the apostate 
angels are reserved unto the judgment of the 
great day (Jude, ver. 6). The immutability of his 
evil character precludes the idea of repentance, 
and therefore the possibility of recovering grace. 
6 He possesses an understanding which misappre- 
hends exactly that which is most worthy to be 
known, to which the key fails without which 
nothing can be understood in its true relations, — 
an understanding darkened, however deep it may 
penetrate, however wide it may reach. He is 
thereby necessarily unblessed ; torn away from 
the centre of life, yet without ever finding it in 
himself; from the sense of inward emptiness, 
continually driven to the exterior world, and yet 
with it, as with himself, in eternal contradiction ; 
for ever fleeing from God, yet never escaping him ; 
constantly labouring to frustrate his designs, yet 
always conscious of being obliged to promote 
them ; instead of enjoyment in the contemplation 
of his excellence, the never satisfied desire after 
an object which it cannot attain ; instead of hope, 
a perpetual wavering between doubt and de- 
spair; instead of love, a powerless hatred against 
God, against his fellow-beings, against himself’ 
(Twesten). 

Agency . — The agency of Satan extends to all 
that he does or causes to be done : ‘ Qui facit per 
alium facit per se. 1 To this agency the following 
restrictions have been generally supposed to exist : 
it is limited, first, by the direct power of God ; 
he cannot transcend the power on which he is de- 
pendent for existence ; — secondly, by the finiteness 
of his own created faculties ; — thirdly, by the esta- 
blished connection of cause and e fleet, or the laws 
of nature. The miracles, which he has been sup- 
posed to have the power of working, are deno- 
minated lying signs and wonders, aripAois koX 
ripacri (2 Thess. ii. 9). \\ itli these re- 

strictions, the devil goes about like a roaring lion. 

His agency is moral and physical. First, moral. 
He beguiled onr first parents, and thus brought 
sin and death upon them and their posterity 
(Gen. iii.). He moved David to number the 
people (1 Chrom xxi. 1). He resisted Joshua 
the high-priest (Zoch. iii. I). He tempted Jesus 
(Matt, iv.) ; entered into Judas, to induce him 
to betray his master (Luke xxii. 3); instigated 
Ananias and Sapphira to lie to the Holy Ghost 
(Acts v. 3); hindered Haul and Barnabas on 
their way to the Thessahmians (1 Thess. ii. 18). 
He is the spirit that now worketh in the children 
of disobedience (Eph. ii. 2); and he deceived! the 
whole world (Rev. xii. 9). 

The means which he uses art' variously called 
wiles, darts, depths, snares, all ileeeivableness of 
unrighteousness. lie darkens the understandings 
of men, to keep them in ignorance. He perverts 
their judgments, that he may lead them into error, 
lie insinuates evil thoughts, and thereby awakens 
in them unholy desires. lie excites them to 
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pride, anger, and revenge ; to discontent, re- 
pinings, and rebellion. He labours to prop up 
false systems of religion, and to corrupt and 
overturn the true one. He came into most direct 
and determined conflict with the Saviour in the 
temptation, hoping to draw him from his allegiance 
to God, and procure homage for himself : but he 
failed in his purpose. Next, he instigated the 
Jews to put him to death, thinking thus to thwart 
his designs and frustrate his plans. Here too he 
failed, and was made to subserve the very ends 
which he most wished to prevent. Into a similar 
conflict does he come with all the saints, and 
with like ultimate ill success. God uses his 
temptations as the means of trial to his people, 
and of strength by trial, and points them out as a 
motive to watchfulness and prayer. Such are the 
nature and mode of his moral influence and 
agency. 

But his efforts are directed against the bodies 
of men, as well as against their souls. That the 
agency of Satan was concerned in producing 
physical diseases the Scriptures plainly teach 
(Job ii. 7 ; Luke xiii. 16). Peter says of Christ, 
that he went about doing good and healing 
(\d)[A€vos) all that were oppressed of the devil 
(roD 5iaj8oAov) (Acts x. 38). Hymeneus and 
Alexander were delivered to Satan, that they 
might learn not to blaspheme (1 Tim. i. 20); 
where physical suffering by the agency of Satan, 
as a divine chastisement, is manifestly intended. 

Farmer seems to have been among the first in 
modern times who adopted the rationalistic, or 
accommodation principle of interpretation, upon 
the subject of demoniacal possessions. Sender 
introduced his work on Demoniacs into Germany, 
and the German neologists adopted substantially 
his view. For a refutation of this system of inter- 
pretation, see Twesten’s Dogmatik , Olshausen’s 
Commentary Storr and Flatt’s Biblical Theol ., 
and Appleton’s Lectures ; and for a general state- 
ment of the arguments on both sides see the articles 
Demon; Demoniacs. 

Whatever the demons may have been, they 
were considered by the New Testament writers as 
belonging to the kingdom of Satan. They are 
called unclean spirits, evil demons. They are 
conscious of being under condemnation (Matt, 
viii. 29). Christ came to destroy the works of 
Satan ; and he refers to his casting out demons 
by the finger of God as proof that he was exe- 
cuting that work. And when charged with cast- 
ing them out by the prince of demons, he meets 
the charge by the assertion that this would be 
dividing the kingdom of Satan — Satan casting 
out Satan, i . e. casting out his own subjects ; — 
the irresistible inference from which is, that Satan 
and the demons are one house , pertain to one and 
the same kingdom . 

It is of no avail that there are difficulties connected 
with the agency ascribed to Satan. Objections are 
of little weight when brought against well-authen- 
ticated facts. Any objections raised against the 
agency of Satan are equally valid against liis 
existence. If he exists, he must act ; and if he 
is evil, bis agency must be evil. The fact of such 
an agency being revealed, as it is, is every way as 
consonant with reason and religious consciousness 
as are the existence and agency of good angels. 
Neither reason nor consciousness could by them- 
selves establish such a fact; but all the testimony 


they are capable of adducing is in agreement with 
the Scripture representation on the subject. If 
God communicates with good men without their 
consciousness, there is no apparent reason why 
Satan may not, without their consciousness, com- 
municate with bad men. And if good men be- 
come better by the influence of good beings, it is 
equally easy to suppose that bad men may become 
worse by the influence of evil beings. Such an 
influence no more militates against the benevo- 
lence of God, than does the agency of wicked men, 
or the existence of moral evil in any form. Evil 
agents are as really under the divine control as 
are good agents. And out of evil, God will 
cause good to come. He will make the wrath of 
devils as well as of men to praise him, and the 
remainder He will restrain. — E. A. L. 

SAUL Sept, and New Test. 3aouA), 

son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin, was the 
first king of the Israelites. The corrupt adminis- 
tration of justice by Samuel’s sons furnished an 
occasion to the Hebrews for rejecting that theo- 
cracy, of which they neither appreciated the 
value, nor, through their unfaithfulness to it, en- 
joyed the full advantages (1 Sam. viii.). An in- 
vasion by the Ammonites seems also to have con- 
spired with the cause just mentioned, and with a 
love of novelty, in prompting the demand for a 
king (1 Sam. xii. 12) — an officer evidently alien 
to the genius of the theocracy, though contem- 
plated as an historical certainty, and provided 
for by the Jewish lawgiver (1 Sam. xii. 17-20; 
Deut. xvii. 14-20 ; on which see Grotius's note; 
also De Jure Belli , &c. i. 4. 6, with the remarks 
of Gronovius, who (as Puffendorf also does) con- 
troverts the views of Grotius). An explanation of 
the nature of this request, as not only an instance 
of* ingratitude to Samuel, but of rebellion against 
Jehovah, and the delineation of the manner in 
which their kings — notwithstanding the restric- 
tions prescribed in the law — might be expected 
to conduct themselves O'pDn Sept. 

diKcdoofia rod ffacriAeas ; 1 Sam. viii. 11: x. 25), 
having failed to move the people from their reso- 
lution, the Lord sent Saul, who had left home in 
quest of his father’s asses, which had strayed, to 
Samuel, who having informed Saul of the divine 
purpose regarding him, and having at a feast 
shown him a preference, which, no doubt, the 
other guests understood, privately anointed him 
king, and gave him various tokens, by which he 
might be assured that his designation was from 
Jehovah (1 Sam. ix. x.). Moved by the autho- 
rity of Samuel, and by the fulfilment of these 
signs, Saul’s reluctance to assume the office to 
which he was called was overcome; which may be 

the meaning of the expression “inxa^> (1 Sam. X. 
9), though his hesitation afterwards returned (ver. 
21, 22). On his way home, meeting a company 
of prophets, he was seized with the prophetic 
afflatus, and so gave occasion to a proverb after- 
wards in use among the Jews, though else- 
where a different origin is assigned to the saying 
(1 Sam. xix. 24). Immediately after, Saul was 
elected at Mizpah in a solemn assembly by the 
determination of the miraculous lot — a method 
of election not confined to the Hebrews (Aristot. 
Polit. vi. 11 ; and Virg. ii. ‘ Laocoon lectus 
Neptuni sorte sacerdos’); and both previously to 
that election (x. 16), and subsequently, when in- 
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suited by the worthless portion of the Israelites, he 
showed that modesty, humility, and forbearance 
which seem to have characterized him till cor- 
rupted by the possession of power. The person 
thus set apart to discharge the royal function, pos- 
sessed at least those corporeal advantages which 
most ancient nations desiderated in their sove- 
reigns (the eldos a£iov rvpai/uidos. Eurip.). His 
person was tall and commanding, and he soon 
showed that his courage was not inferior to his 
strength ( 1 Sam. ix. 1 ; x. 23). His belonging 
to Benjamin also, the smallest of the tribes, 
though of distinguished bravery, prevented the 
mutual jealousy with which, either of the two 
great tribes, Judah and Ephraim, would, have re- 
garded a king chosen from the other ; so that his 
election was received with general rejoicing, and 
a number of men, moved by the authority of Sa- 
muel (x. 20), even attached themselves to him as 
a body guard, or as counsellors and assistants. 
In the mean time the Ammonites, whose invasion 
had hastened the appointment of a king, having 
besieged Jabesh in Gilead, and Nahash their 
king having proposed insulting conditions to 
them, the elders of that town, apparently not 
aware of Saul’s election (1 Sam, xi. 3), sent mes- 
sengers through the land imploring help. Saul 
acted with wisdom and promptitude, summoning 
the people, cn masse, to meet him at Bezek ; and 
having at the head of avast multitude totally 
routed the Ammonites (ver. 11), and obtained a 
higher glory, by exhibiting a new instance of 
clemency, whether dictated by principle or policy 
— ‘Novum imperium inchoantibus utilis de- 
mentia? fama’ (Tac. Hist. iv. G3), ‘ For lowliness is 
young ambition’s ladder y — he and the people be- 
took themselves, under the direction of Samuel, to 
Gilgal, there with solemn sacrifices to reinstal 
the victorious leader in his kingdom (1 Sam. xi.). 
If the number set down in the Hebrew text, of those 
who followed Saul ( I Sam. xi. 8), can be depended 
on (the Sept, more than doubles them, and Jose- 
phus outgoes even the Sept.), if would appear 
that the tribe of Judah was dissatisfied with 
Saul’s election, for the soldiers furnished by the 
other tribes were 300,000, while Judah sent only 
30,000; whereas the population of the former, 
compared with that of Judah, appears, from other 
passages, to have been as about five to three 
(2 Kings xxiv. 0). And yet it is strange that 
this remissness is neither punished (1 Sam. xi, 7) 
nor noticed. At Gilgal Saul was publicly 
anointed, and solemnly installed in the kingdom 
by Samuel, who took occasion to vindicate the 
purity of bis own administration — which he vir- 
tually transferred to Saul — to censure? the people 
for their ingratitude anil impiety, and to warn both 
them and Saul of the danger of disobedience to the 
commands of Jehovah (1 Sam, xii.). These were 
tin* principal transactions that occurred during the 
first year of Saul’s reign (which we venture to 
assign as the meaning of the first clause of chap. 

xi;;. IdSdQ nyj* P, < the son of a year 

was Saul in bis reigning’ — the emendation of 
Origen, ‘Saul was thirty years old,* which the 
chronology contradicts, for he seems now to have 
been forty years old, and the omission of the 
whole first verse by the Sept,, being evidently 
arbitrary, and, therefore, inadmissible expedients 
for solving a difficulty) ; and the subsequent 


events happened in the second year — which may 
be the meaning of the latter clause. 

Saul's first trial and transgression . — The 
restrictions on which he held the sovereignty 7 had 
(1 Sam. x. 25) been fully explained as well to 
Saul as to the people, so that he was not ignorant 
of his true position as merely the lieutenant of Je- 
hovah, king of Israel, who not only gave all the 
laws, but whose will, in the execution of them, was 
constantly to be consulted and complied with. 
The first occasion on which his obedience to this 
constitution was put to the test brought out those 
defects in his character which showed his unfit- 
ness for his high otlice, and incurred a threat of 
that rejection which his subsequent conduct con- 
firmed (1 Sam. xiii, 13). Saul could not under- 
stand his proper position, as only the servant of 
Jehovah speaking through his ministers, or con- 
fine himself to it*, and in this respect he was not, 
what David, with many individual and pri- 
vate faults and crimes, was — a man after God’s 
own heart, a king faithful to the principles of the 
theocracy. 

Having organized a small standing army 7 , 
part of which, under Jonathan, had taken a fort 
of the Philistines, Saul summoned the people to 
withstand the forces which their oppressors, now 
alarmed for their dominion, would naturally as- 
semble. But so numerous a host came against 
Saul, that the people, panic-stricken, lied to rocks 
and caverns for safety — years of servitude having 
extinguished their courage, which the want of 
arms, of which the policy of the Philistines had 
deprived them, still further diminished. The 
number of chariots, 30,000, seems a mistake; un- 
less we suppose, with Le Clerc, that they were 
not war-chariots, but baggage-waggons (an im- 
probable supposition), so that 3000 may be the 
true number. Apparently reduced to extremity, 
and the seventh day being come, but not being 
ended, the expiration of which Samuel had en- 
joined him to wait, Saul at least ordered sacri- 
fices to be offered — for the expression (1 Sam. xiii. 
9) does not necessarily imply that lie intruded 
into the priest’s office (2 Sam. vi. 13 ; 1 Kings 
iii. 2-4), though that is the most obvious meaning 
of the text. Whether that which Saul now dis- 
regarded was the injunction referred to (1 Sam. 
x. 8), or one subsequently addressed to him, this 
is evident, that Saul acted in the full knowledge 
that he sinned (xiii, 12); and his guilt, in that 
act of conscious disobedience, was probably in- 
creased by its clearly involving an assumption of 
authority to conduct the war according to bis own 
judgment and will. Samuel having denounced 
the displeasure of JehoVah and its consequences, 
left him, and Saul returned to Giheah (the ad- 
dition made to tin 1 text ot the Sept, ver, 15, 
where after 4 from Gilgal,' the clause, * and the 
rest of the people went up after Saul to meet the 
enemy from Gilgal to Gilwah,’ \*e., being re- 
quired apparently by the sense, which, probabh, 
has been the only authorit y for its insertii n). Left 
to himself, Saul’s errors multiplied apace. Jo- 
nathan, having assaulted a garrison of the Phi- 
listines (apparently at Miehmash, l Sam. xiv. 
31, which, tiieiefore, must h,i\ e Urn situated near 
iMigrou in Gilwah, ver. 1, and w ithin sight of it, 

\ er, 15), Saul, aided by a panic of the enemy, 
an earthquake, and the eo-o|H*rat ion of his fugi- 
tive soldiers, dice ted a great slaughter; but bv a 
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rash and foolish denunciation, he (1) impeded his 
success (ver. 30), (2) involved the people in a 
violation of the law (ver. 33), and (3), unless pre- 
vented by the more enlightened conscience of the 
people, would have ended with putting Jonathan 
to death for an act which, being done in invin- 
cible ignorance, could involve no guilt. This 
success against the Philistines was followed, not 
only by their retirement for a time within their 
own territory, but by other considerable successes 
against the other enemies of his country — Moab, 
Ammon, Edom, the kings of Zobah, the Amalek- 
ites, and the Philistines, all of whom he harassed, 
but did not subdue. These wars may have occu- 
pied five or six years, till the tenth or eleventh 
year of Saul's reign, rather than the sixteenth, as 
marked in the Bible chronology. 

Saul's second transgression . — Another trial 
was afforded Saul before his final rejection, the 
command to extirpate the Amalekites, whose 
hostility to the people of God was inveterate 
Deut. xxv. 18; Exod. xvii. 8-16; Num. xiv. 
42-45 ; Judg. iii. 13 ; vi. 3), and who had not 
by repentance averted that doom which had been 
delayed 550 years (1 Sam. xiv. 48). They who 
represent this sentence as unworthy of the God of 
the whole earth, should ask on what principle the 
execution of a criminal under human governments 
can be defended? If men judge that the welfare 
of society demands the destruction of one of their 
fellows, surely God, who can better judge what the 
interests of his government require, and has a more 
perfect right to dispose of men s lives, may cut off 
by the sword of Jiis servants the persons whom, 
without any imputation of injustice, he might 
destroy by disease, famine, or any such visitation. 
It is more to our present purpose to remark, that 
the apparent cruelty of this commission was not 
the reason why it was not fully executed, as 
Saul himself confessed when Samuel upbraided 
him, * I feared the people and obeyed their voice ’ 
( l Sam. xv. 24). This stubbornness in persisting 
to rebel against the directions of Jehovah was now 
visited by that final rejection of his family from 
succeeding him on the throne, which had before 
been threatened (ver. 23 ; xiii. 13, 14), and which 
was now significantly represented, or mystically 
predicted, by the rending of the prophet’s mantle. 
After this second and flagrant disobedience, Saul 
received no more public countenance from the 
venerable prophet, who now left him to his sins 
and his punishment; c nevertheless, he mourned 
for Saul/ and the Lord repented that he had made 
Saul king (xv. 35). 

Saul's conduct to David . — The denunciations 
of Samuel sunk into the heart of Saul, and pro- 
duced a deep melancholy, which either really 
was, or which his physicians (1 Sam. xvi. 14, 15 ; 
comp. Gen. 1. 2) told him, was occasioned by an 
evil spirit from the Lord ; unless we understand 
the phrase HJTI 1TH subjectively, as denoting the 
condition itself of Saul’s mind, instead of the 
cause of that condition (Isa. xxix. 10 ; Num. y. 
14; Rom. xi.S). We can conceive that music 
might affect Saul’s feelings, might cheer his 
despondency, or divert his melancholy; but how 
it should have the power to chase away a spi- 
ritual messenger whom the Lord had sent to 
chasten the monarch for his transgressions, is not 
so easily understood. Saul’s case must probably 
be judged of by the same principles as that of 


the demoniacs mentioned in the New Testament 
[Demoniacs]. David was recommended to Saul 
on account of his skill as a musician (1 Sam. xvi. 
16-23), though the narrative of his introduction 
to Saul, his subsequently killing Goliath, Saul’s 
ignorance of David’s person after he had been 
his attendant and armour-bearer, with various 
other circumstances in the narrative (1 Sam. xvi. 
14-23; xvii. xviii. 1-4), present difficulties which 
neither the arbitrary omissions in the Sept., nor 
the ingenuity of subsequent critics, have suc- 
ceeded in removing, and which have led many 
eminent scholars to suppose the existence of ex- 
tensive dislocations in this part of the Old Tes- 
tament. Certainly the solutions offered by those 
who would reconcile the narrative as it now stands 
in the Hebrew text, demand too much ingenuity, 
and appear very unsatisfactory. That proposed 
by Hales and others seems to be the most feasible, 
which would place the passage, xvi. 14-23, after 
xviii. 9 ; yet why should Saul’s attendants need 
to describe so minutely a person whom he and 
all Israel knew so well already ? Also, how can 
we conceive that Saul should love so much (xvi. 
21) a person against whom his jealousy and 
hatred had been so powerfully excited as his pro- 
bable successor in the kingdom ? (xviii. 9). Be- 
sides, David had occupied already a much higher 
position (xviii. 5) ; and, therefore, his being made 
Saul’s armour-bearer must have been the very 
opposite of promotion, which the text (xvi. 21) 
supposes it was. 

Though not acquainted with the unction of 
David, yet having received intimation that the 
kingdom should be given to another, Saul soon 
suspected from his accomplishments, heroism, 
wisdom, and popularity, that David was his des- 
tined successor ; and, instead of concluding that 
his resistance to the divine purpose would only 
accelerate his own ruin, Saul, in the spirit of 
jealousy and rage, commenced a series of mur- 
derous attempts on the life of his rival, that 
must have lost him the respect and sympathy of 
his people, which they secured for the object of 
his malice and envy, whose noble qualities also 
they both exercised and rendered more con- 
spicuous. He attempted twice to assassinate him 
with his own hand (xviii. 10, 11; xix. 10); he 
sent him on dangerous military expeditions (xviii. 
5, 13, 17) ; he proposed that David should marry 
first his elder daughter, whom yet he gave to 
another, and then his younger, that the procuring 
of the dowry might prove fatal to David ; and 
then he sought to make his daughter an instru- 
ment of her husband’s destruction ; and it seems 
probable, that unless miraculously prevented, he 
would have embrued his hands in the blood of 
the venerable Samuel himself (1 Sam. xix. 18), 
while the text seems to intimate (xx. 33) that 
even the life of Jonathan was not safe from his 
fury, though the subsequent context may war- 
rant a doubt whether Jonathan was the party 
aimed at by Saul. The slaughter of Ahimelech 
the priest (1 Sam. xxii.), under pretence of his 
being a partisan of David, and of eighty-five 
other priests of the house of Eli, to whom nothing 
could be imputed, as well as the whole inhabitants 
of Nob, was an atrocity perhaps never exceeded; 
and yet the wickedness of the act was not greater 
than its infatuation, for it must have inspired his 
subjects not only with abhorrence of their king as 
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an inhuman tyrant, but with horror of him as an 
impious and sacrilegious monster. This crime 
of Saul put David in possession of the sacred lot, 
which Abiathar, the only surviving member of 
Eli’s priestly family, brought with him, and by 
which he was enabled to obtain oracles directing 
him in his critical affairs (xxii. 21-23 ; xxiii. 
1 , 2 ). 

Having compelled David to assume the posi- 
tion of an outlaw, around whom gathered a num- 
ber of turbulent and desperate characters, Saul 
might persuade himself that he was justified in be- 
stowing the hand of David’s wife on another, and 
in making expeditions to apprehend and destroy 
him. A portion of the people were base enough 
to minister to the evil passions of Saul (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 19 ; xxvi. 1), and others, perhaps, might 
colour their fear by the pretence of conscience 
(xxiii. 12). But his sparing Saul’s life twice, 
when he was completely in his power, must have 
destroyed all colour of right in Sauls conduct in 
the minds of the people, as it also did in his 
own conscience (xxiv. 3-7; xxvi.); which two 
passages, though presenting many points of simi- 
larity, cannot be referred to the same occasion, 
without denying to the narrative all historic accu- 
racy and trustworthiness. Though thus degraded 
and paralysed by the indulgence of malevolent 
passions, Saul still acted with vigour in repelling 
the enemies of his country, and in other affairs 
wherein his jealousy of David was not concerned 
(xxiii. 27, 28). 

The Bible chronology, as does also Usslier, 
dates David’s marriage with Michal, a.m. 2491, 
the same year in which Goliath was slain. Hales, 
with apparent reason, makes it five years later, 
when David had attained the age of twenty-five. 
The same year Meplnbosheth was bom ; which 
seems to be alluded to in 2 Sam. iv. 4 ; and about 
five years more appear to have elapsed before the 
death of Saul. Samuel’s death had taken place 
not long before, as the statement in 1 Sam. xxviii.3 
implies. Probably two years are sufficient to 
allow time for the intermediate transactions 
(1 Sam. xxv.-xxxi.), instead of four, as set down 
in the Bible chronology. 

Saul's third offence and death . — The measure 
of Saul’s iniquity, now almost full, was completed 
by an act of direct treason against Jehovah the 
God of Israel (Kxod. xxii. 18; Lev. xix. 31; 
xx. 27; Dent, xviii. 10, 11). Saul, probably in 
a fit of zeal, and perhaps as some atonement for 
his disobedience in other respects, had executed 
the penalty of the law on those who practised 
necromancy and divination (1 Sam. xxviii. 3). 
Now, however, forsaken of God, who gave him no 
oracles, and rendered, by a course of wickedness, 
both desperate and infatuated, he requested his 
attendants to seek him a woman who had a fami- 
liar spirit (which is the loose rendering in the 
English Bible of the expression occurring twice 

in ver. 7, nix nSm DtFN, ( a woman a mis- 
tress of Oh;’ 1 haheus Pythonem/ Vulg.), that he 
might obtain from her that direction which Je- 
hovah refused to afford him. The question as to 
the character of the apparition evoked hy the 
witch of Kndor, falls more properly to he con- 
sidered under other articles [Divination; 
Witch] ; hut we may remark that the king 
himself manifestly both saw and conversed with 


the phantom, whatever it was, which appeared in 
the form and spoke in the character of Samuel, 
and that the predictions uttered by the spectre 
were real oracles, implying distinct and certain 
foreknowledge, as the event proved (see Hales, 
vol. ii., who has discussed this subject very judi- 
ciously). 

Assured of his own death the next day, and 
that of his sons ; of the ruin of his army, and the 
triumph of his most fonnidable enemies, whose 
invasion had tempted him to try this unhallowed 
expedient, — all announced to him by that same 
authority which had foretold his possession of the 
kingdom, and whose words had never been falsi- 
fied — Saul, in a state of dejection which could not 
promise success to his followers, met the enemy 
next day in Gil boa, on the extremity of the great 
plain of Esdraelon ; and having seen the total rout 
of his army, and the slaughter of Ins three sons, of 
whom the magnanimous Jonathan was one; and 
having in vain solicited death from the hand of 
his armour-bearer (Doeg the Edomite, the Jews 
say, 4 A partner before of his master’s crimes, and 
now of his punishment’), Saul perished at last by 
his own hand. c So Saul died for his transgression 
which he committed against the word of the Lord, 
which he kept not, and also for asking counsel of 
one that had a familiar spirit, to inquire of it ; 
and inquired not of the Lord, therefore the Lord 
slew him, and turned the kingdom unto David’ 
(1 Chron. x. 13, 14). 

When the Philistines came on the morrow to 
plunder the slain, they found Saul s body and 
the bodies of Ins sons, which, having beheaded 
them, they fastened to the wall of Bethslian ; hut 
the men of Jabesh-gilead, mindful of their former 
obligation to Saul (1 Sam. xi.), when they heard 
of the indignity, gratefully and heroically went 
by night and carried them oil', and buried them 
under a tree in Jabesh, and fasted seven days. 
It is pleasing to think that even the worst men 
have left behind them those in whom gratitude 
and affection are duties. Saul had those who 
mourned him, as some hand was found to have 
strewed (lowers on the newly-made grave of Nero. 
From Jabesh the hones of Saul and of his sons 
were removed hy David, and buried in Zelah, in 
the sepulchre of Kish his father. 

There is not in the sacred history, or in any 
other, a character more melancholy to contem- 
plate than that of Saul. Naturally humble and 
modest, though of strong piissions, lie might have 
adorned a private station. In circumstances 
which did not expose him to strong temptation, 
he would probably have acted virtuously. But 
his natural rashness was controlled neither by a 
powerful understanding nor a scrupulous con- 
science; and the obligations of duty, and the ties 
of gratitude, always felt by him too slightly, were 
totally disregarded when ambition, envy, and 
jealousy had taken )*>*session of his mind. The 
diabol ical nature of these passions is seen, with 
frightful distinctness, in Saul, whom their in- 
dulgence transformed into mi unnatural and 
blood-thirsty monster, who constantly exhibited 
tin* moral infatuation, so common among those 
who have alumdoued themselves til sin, of think- 
ing that the punishment of one crime may he 
escaped by the prqvtrat ion of another. In him 
also is seen that moral anomaly or contradic- 
tion, which would l>c incredible, did we not 
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so often witness it, of an individual pursuing ha- 
bitually a course which his better nature pro- 
nounces not only flagitious, but insane (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 16-22). Saul knew that that person should 
be king whom yet lie persisted in seeking to de- 
stroy, and so accelerated his own ruin. For it can 
hardly be doubted that the distractions and dis- 
affection occasioned by Saul’s persecution of David 
produced that weakness in his government which 
encouraged the Philistines to make the invasion 
in which himself and his sons perished. 4 I gave 
thee a king in mine anger, and took him away 
in my wrath ’ (Hos. xii. 1 1). In the prolonged 
troubles and disastrous termination of this first 
reign, the Hebrews were vividly shown how 
vain was their favourite remedy for the mis- 
chiefs of foreign invasion and intestine discord. 

— R. L. 

SCAPE-GOAT. [Goat, Scape.] 

SCARLET. [Purple.] 

SCEPTRE. The Hebrew word thus rendered 
is which in its primary signification denotes 

a staff of wood (Ezek. xix. 11), about the height 
of a man, which the ancient kings and chiefs bore 
as an insigne of honour (Iliad, i. 234, 245 ; ii. 
185, sq. : Amos i. 5 ; Zech. x. II ; Ezek. xix. 
11 ; Wisd. x. 14; comp. Gen. xlix. 10 ; Num. 
xxiv. 17 ; Isa. xiv. 5). As such it appears to 
have originated in the shepherd’s staff, since the 
first kings were mostly nomade princes (Strabo, 
xvi. 783 ; comp. Ps. xxix). There were, however, 
some nations among whom the agricultural life 
must have been the earliest known ; and we should 
not among them expect to find the shepherd’s 
staff advanced to symbolical honour. Accord- 
ingly, Diodorus Siculus (iii. 3) informs us, that 
the sceptre of the Egyptian kings bore the shape of 
a plough — a testimony confirmed by existing 
monuments, in which the long staff which forms 
the sceptre, terminates in a form obviously in- 
tended to represent a plough. 

A golden sceptre, that is, one washed or plated 
with gold, is mentioned in Ezek. iv. 1 1 (comp. 
Xenoph. Cyrop . viii. 7, 13 ; Iliad , i. 15 ; ii. 268 ; 
Odyss. xi. 91). Other decorations of Oriental 
sceptres are noticed by Strabo (xvi. 746). In- 
clining the sceptre was a mark of kingly favour 
(Esth. iv. 11), and the kissing it a token of sub- 
mission (Esth. v. 2). Saul appears to have car- 
ried his javelin as a mark of superiority (1 Sam. 
xv. 10 ; xxii. 6). 

SCHOOLS, EDUCATION. Before the exile, 
the Jews, like the ancient Romans, seem to have 
had no notion whatever of public and national 
schools, since the sphere of our present elementary 
knowledge, reading and writing, was confined to 
but a few. Children were usually taught the sim- 
ple doctrines of religion by their parents, by means 
of aphorisms, sacred stories and rites (Deut. vi. 7, 
20, sq. ; xi. 19; Prov. vi. 20), while the children 
of kings seem to have had tutors of their own 
(2 Sam. xii. 25). Even after the exile, national 
instruction was chiefly limited to religion, as 
might naturally be expected from a nation whose 
political institutions were founded on theocratic 
principles. 

The question naturally suggests itself here, 
How did it, then, happen that the Jews, con- 
fined to so small a territory in Syria, living con- 
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tinualiy isolated and apart from other nations, 
and not possessing in their own territory resources 
of any kind for the advancement of education, 
should, nevertheless, have mnstered such an host 
of sages and learned men ? It must indeed perplex 
those who are initiated in the Hebrew litera- 
ture to discover by what means learning, thought, 
and inquiry were, under such circumstances, 
fostered and cultivated ; and it will be asked, 
In what connection stood the so-called great sy- 
nagogue, under Ezra and Zerubabel, with the 
schools of the prophets in previous times ? And 
how did John, the herald of Christ, and Paul the 
Apostle, receive that education which made the 
former the teacher of his own nation, and the 
latter that of so many nations and ages ? The so- 
lution of these questions we may find in the esta- 
blishment of an institution among the later Is- 
raelites, unique in its kind, and eventually brought 
to a high degree of perfection ; namely, the pub- 
lic meetings of the learned men, for the purpose, 
of expounding the sacred writings and of giv- 
ing instruction in practical philosophy. We 
shall bring together some of the scattered records 
concerning this institution, to show its powerful 
influence upon education in general. 

For the later period of Jewish civilization, from 
Ezra and Neliemiah to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and the collection of the Talmud 
in the second century after Christ, a great number 
of philosophical and religious aphorisms are found 
collected in the Talmud, as originating with 
the men of those learned assemblies in various 
epochs, and in which we may trace the spirit of 
many passages even of the New Testament. 

In the Babylon Talmud (Tr. Sanhedrin ) 
those desirous of knowledge are exhorted to repair 
to the learned meetings of certain celebrated 
rabbies who taught in Lydda, Burin, Pekun, 
Jabneh, Benebarak, Rome, Sikni, Zipporim, or 
Nesibis ; and in the land of captivity to the great 
teacher in Beth-shaarim, and to the sages who 
taught in the hall Gaazith. The Talmud also 
mentions many other seats of the learned, such 
as Jerusalem, Caesarea, Bethshan, Acco, Bether, 
Magdala, Ushah, Raccat (Tiberias), and Alex- 
andria in Egypt. In Tiberias the most learned 
men of the age assembled to compose that fa- 
mous monument of Jewish learning, the Talmud 
[Talmud] . Gamaliel (Paul’s master) was head 
of the learned assembly or college at Jabneh 
(Jamnia), which, it is stated, numbered not fewer 
than 380 students. At Zipporim in Galilee also, 
where the celebrated R. Judah Hakkadosh passed 
the latter part of his life, there is said to have 
been several of these schools, and eminent teach- 
ers, all of whom are mentioned by name. In Tr. 
Sanhedrin, we further read : 4 There were three 
teachers at Bether, and in Jabneh four — R. Elie- 
zer, R. Akibah, R. Joshua, and R. Simon ; the 
last spoke in the presence of the others, although 
he still sat upon the ground ’ — that is, he was pre- 
sent as an auditor merely, although occasionally 
allowed to act as a teacher. In the same tract it is 
said. — 4 the meeting rests upon men on which the 
gloss is, 4 Wherever there are ten men whose occu- 
pations do not prevent them from devoting their 
whole time to sacred learning, a house for their 
meetings must be built.’ In the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Tr. Chctnb .), a tradition is alleged that there had 
been at Jerusalem 460 synagogues, each of which 
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contained an apartment for the reading of the law, 
and another for the meeting of men for inquiry, 
deep research, and instruction. Sucli a meeting- 
hall is called by the Talmudists Beth-Midrash 
J"Q), that is, an apartment where lectures 
were given, or conversations held on various sub- 
jects of inquiry. There were three of these meet- 
ing-places in the Temple (Tr. Megillah ), and 
in all of them it was the custom for the students 
to sit on the floor, while the teachers occupied 
raised seats (T. Hieros. Tr. Taanith ) ; hence Paul 
describes himself as having, when a student, 4 sat 
at the feet of Gamaliel 9 (Acts xxii. 3). 

There are many hints in the Talmud which 
throw light upon the manner of proceeding in 
these assemblies. Thus, a student asked Gamaliel 
whether the evening prayer was obligatory by the 
law, or not. He answered in the affirmative; on 
which the student informed him that R. Joshua 
had told him it was not obligatory. 4 Well,' said 
Gamaliel, 4 when he appears to-morrow in the 
assembly, step forward and ask him the question 
again.’ He did so, and the expected answer 
raised a discussion, a full account of which is 
given. It appears that these learned men deli- 
vered their dicta and arguments in Hebrew to an 
interpreter at their side, who then explained them 
in the vernacular dialect to the audience. This 
i 3 the explanation given of an anecdote, that a 
celebrated teacher was unable to proceed for want 
of an interpreter, till Rabli volunteered his services 
(Tr. Yomali). In such meetings there was one 
who was recognised as president or chief professor, 
and another as vice-president (Tr. Horayoth ). 

These teachers and professors, who were the 
4 lawyers ’ and 4 doctors 1 of the New Testament, 
formed no mean opinion of their own dignity and 
importance, as indeed the Gospels evince. It is 
said, 4 A wise man (more particularly a chief pro- 
fessor) is of more consequence than a king ; for 
when the former dies there is (often) no one to 
replace him, but any one may replace the latter. 
A wise man, even though a bastard, ranks even 
above the high-priest, if the latter be one of the 
unlearned.’ Even the students under these person- 
ages claimed to be regarded with respect ; they 
were called the 4 holy people’ (t^Hp DJJ), as 
opposed to the masses, who are contemptuously 
designated D]/, 4 people of the earth. 5 

Philo ( Ue Vita Contcmp .), speaking of the 
meetings of the Ess cues, who are supposed to have 
observe the regulations of the ancient prophets, 
says, ‘After the head teacher had finished his 
exposition to f he assembly, upon a proposed ques- 
tion, lie stands up and begins to sing (a hymn or 
psalm), in which the choirs join at certain inter- 
vals; and the audience listen quietly till the 
repetition of the leading theme, when all join 
in it.’ 

Now the practices mentioned in the preceding 
citations entirely correspond with the intimations 
of the New Testament, and with them may he 
taken into tin* series of facts illustrative of the 
condit ion of learning and education and the mode 
of instruction among the Jews, for t lie period 
considerably before and long after the time id* 
Christ. The following passages in particular may 
he indicated in this connection Luke ii. 1 1 > ; 
Acts vi. 9, 10; xix. 8, 9; xxii. 3; I Cor. xiv. 
2t>-33; 2 Tim. ii. 2. In the last but one of | 
these, it is true, the description applies to the I 
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Christian assemblies ; but, on comparing it with 
the other passages, it will appear that the first 
Christian teachers had retained many of the regu- 
lations of the Jewish assemblies. The Apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament, which belong to this 
period, contain some curious and distinct intima- 
tions to the same purport, and illustrative of the 
general subject. See in particular, Wisd. viii. 8, 
10; Sirach xxxv. 3, sq. ; xxxix. 2, 3; xliv. 
3-5 ; 1 Macc. vii. 11 ; 2 Macc. vi. 18. 

From the above, and from sundry other pas- 
sages of the same import, which we have not 
thought it necessary to produce, we may safely 
draw the following conclusions : — 

1. That soon after the Babylonian exile, as- 
semblies of the learned not only existed, but 
had increased to a considerable extent. 

2. That these meetings took place not only at 
Jerusalem, but also in other places, remote from 
the capital of Palestine, such as Galilee, the 
frontiers of Idumaea, Lebanon, and even in heathen 
countries. 

3. That the meeting-places of the wise stood 
mostly in connection with the synagogues ; and 
that the wise or learned men usually met soon 
after divine worship and reading were over, in the 
upper apartment of the synagogues, in order to 
discuss those matters which required more research 
and inquiry. 

4. That the Beth-Midrash was a place where 
subjects of religious philosophy and various para- 
doxes * from the moral anil material world were 
treated, serving as a sort of academical lectures 
for those higher students who aspired to fill in 
time the place of teacher themselves. These in- 
stitutions may therefore be fairly likened to the 
academies, or learned societies, so famous in 
ancient Greece and Rome. 

5. That these assemblies of the wise were quite 
different from those of the priests, who occupied 
themselves merely with investigations on the reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, 8c c. ; as also from those 
where civil laics were discussed, and law-suits de- 
cided, (pH fV3, 13eth-din,j 4 court of judgment') ; 
though many of the learned priests were no doubt 
members of the literary assemblies, and probably 
often proposed in the Beth-Midrash questions of a 
character more suited to a sacred than to a phi- 
losophical society. 

(i. That such societies (assemblies of the wise) 
chose their own president from amongst the most 
distinguished and learned of their members : and 
consisted of more or fewer members, but certainly 
not less than ten, capable of partaking in a dis- 
cussion on some proposed learned question. 

It is perhaps worth notice that we may trace in 
some of the fragments which have descended to 
ns from those assemblies, ten different speaheis or 
lecturers; see, ex. gr., Eceles. i. 3 to iv. Id, where 

* Paradoxes, or inquiries on such subjects 
as concern the spirit of the philosophy of the 
age, will surprise no one who sees in those assem- 
blies something more than mere popular instruc- 
tion. Nor do we lack in the New Testament 
traces of esoteric and exoteric, systems in teaching ; 
cx. gr. Mark i\ . 33, sq. 

\ This is what is commonly called Sanhedrim, 
and which, according to the Talmud, consisted 
of a quorum of tlnee, twenty-three, or seventy-one 
persons [ S\miki>Uim |. 
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the following sections evidently bear the character 
of different speakers and different subjects : (1) 
ch. i. 3-7; (2) 8-11 ; (3) ch. xii. 2-26; (4) ch. 
iii. 1-8; (5) 9 15; (6) 16-22; (7) ch. iv. 1-6; 
(8) 7-8 ; (9) 9-12; (10) 13-16. Again we can dis- 
tinguish another assembly and ditlerent speakers 
in the following verses of Eccles. : (1) ch. viii. 8- 
10 ; (2) 11-13 ; (3) 14, 15 ; (4) 16, '17 ; (5) ch. 
ix. 1 ; (6) 2-4; (7) 4-6 ; (8) 7-10; (9) 11, 12; 
10) 13; ch. x. 1. 

7. That the president or head of the assem- 
bly usually brought forward the question or 
subject at issue very briefly, and sometimes even 
in a very low voice, so as not to be heard by the 
whole assembly, but only by those close at his 
elbow, who then detailed and delivered it at large 
in a louder voice to the meeting. 

Traces of the developed details of subjects thus 
briefly proposed by the president of the assembly, 
cannot escape the eye of the inquiring reader of 
Ecclesiastes and the Book of Wisdom. Thus, in 
the counter-songs in Ecclesiastes, perhaps the in- 
troduction, the few laconic words, 4 vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity !’ constituted the sentence with 
which the president opened the subject or question. 
So also in the Book of Wisdom vi. 22; ix. 17 ; 
where perhaps the naked question, 4 What is 
wisdom ? whence does it come belonged to the 
president, who in this brief manner opened the 
subject, leaving the discussion and enlargement 
to the other able members. Comp, also v. 23 
with vi. 1-21 ; and see 1 Cor. xiv. 27, 28. 

8. That the pupils or students in those assem- 
blies were not mere boys coming to be instructed 
in the rudiments of knowledge, but men or 
youths of more or less advanced education, who 
came thither either to profit by listening to the 
learned discussions, or even to participate in them 
themselves : thus paving the way and preparing 
themselves for the office of the presidency at some 
future time. 

9. That these meetings were public , admitting 
any one, though not a member, and even allowing 
him to propose questions. 

10. That the subjects propounded in those 
assemblies were of a manifold character : (1) 
songs, in which the audience now and then 
joined ; (2) counter-songs, in which several of the 
learned members delivered their thoughts and 
opinions on a certain proposed question ; (3) 
adages ; (4) solutions of obscure questions and 
problems ( cuvlypara ). 

1 1. That the principal task of these assemblies 
was to preserve the remains of the sages of olden 
times by collecting and writing them down. 

This office probably procured for Ezra (the 
president of such an assembly) the distinguished 
title onEfiD, 4 scribe’ (Ezra vii. 6, 11, 12). 

12. That these assemblies and meetings were 
still in existence in the times of Christ and his 
apostles.* 

Comp., moreover, Matt. xi. 2, 9; xiii. 57; 
xxi. ii; xxiii. 29-39 (v. 31 irpo^rai, crocpoi , and 
ypappareis stand as synonymous) ; Mark iv. 33, 

* Even in the present day, indeed, an imitation 
of these assemblies exists among all Jewish con- 
gregations throughout Poland and Germany, and 
the locale bears the name of Befh-Midrash , where 
the rabbi of the place lectures on the various sub- 
jects of the law. 
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34; vi. 29; Luke i. 76; xi. 1 ; John i. 35-41 ; 
iii. 25 ; Acts iii. 22-25 ; xi. 27 ; xiii. 1 ; xv. 32; 
xxi. 9, 10. 

Specimens of the matters discussed in those 
assemblies in this latter period, are found in the 
Talmud, in the collections of Baruch and Jesus 
(son ofSirach), and more especially in the Book 
of Wisdom. Perhaps some expressions of John 
the Baptist and some speeches of Christ might 
be compared with them. Even the frequent pas- 
sages in the New Testament, in which Christ and 
the apostles warn the people against the sophis- 
tries, subtleties, idle questions, and vain researches 
of the so-called wise, show us that these important 
institutions had greatly degenerated in the latter 
part of the period under our notice (John x. 34 ; 
xi. 34 ; xv. 25 ; Col. ii. 8 ; 1 Tim. i. 4, 6 ; iv. 7 ; 
vi. 4, 20 ; Tit. iii. 9). And so we find it in reality, 
when we examine with attention the scanty ma- 
terials which exist for the history of this time 
(Ex. gr. T. Bab. Tr. Hagigah ). 

The originally useful objects of this institution 
were soon lost sight of in the ambitious views of 
the sages on whom its character depended to shine, 
and to say something new and original, however 
absurd and paradoxical, a mania visible already in 
the second part of the Book of Wisdom , and which 
soon contributed and lent charms to the cabalistic 
researches and interpretations, and art of extra- 
vagant speculation, which supplanted even in 
the first period of our Christian era all other solid 
researches among the Jews, and caused the down- 
fall of those assemblies. 

This mania of distinction also led to banterings 
and quarrels among the little Jewish academies 
or literary societies, thus dividing them into va- 
rious sects or parties. 

The most violent of these schisms were those 
which broke out between the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees. The Pharisees soon obtained, it is true, 
the mastery over their opponents, but they them- 
selves were also split into many parties by the 
disputes between the school of the celebrated 
teacher Hillel, and that of Shammai , the for- 
mer advocating the right of the traditional law 
even in opposition to that of Moses, while the latter 
(like Christ) attached but little weight to tra- 
ditions whenever they were found to clash with 
the Mosaical law. These disputes between the 
various schools of the Jewish doctors at the close of 
that period, were often carried not only to gross 
personalities, but even to bodily assaults, and 
murder (Tr. Sabbath and Shebuoth)\ and it had 
at last become a proverb 4 that even Elijah the 
Tishbite would not be able to reconcile the adhe- 
rents of Hillel and Shammai .’ What the one 
party permitted the other was sure to prohibit, 
and vice versa. The school of Hillel, however, 
had from an early period always numbered a vast 
majority in its favour, so that the modern Jewish 
Rabbis are uniformly guided by the opinion of 
that school in their decisions. 

Now, as the Talmud contains (with the excep- 
tion of a few genuine /ce^Aia from the treasures 
of the early periods, which are now and then found 
in the heavy volumes of useless researches) for the 
most part only the opinions and disputes of those 
schools concerning the traditional laws, glossed 
over with cabalistic subtilties and sophistical spe- 
culations, it is very natural that but little of real 
interest is to be found in it. 
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Nevertheless some remnants of the researches 
of the ‘Assemblies of the Wise’ from the earlier 
periods, have also descended to us in the Book of 
Wisdom, and in the collections of the son of 
Sirach, showing us those colleges in their dignified 
and more pure aspect. From this source we may 
collect the following intimations : — 

1. That the object of these assemblies in the 
earlier periods was chiefly to exercise the minds of 
those who had devoted themselves to the higher 
branches of studies, and furnish them with matter 
for reflection and opportunities to develope their 
thoughts. It is true that no specimens are extant 
from that period exhibiting the solution of obscure 
problems (]"l IT 'll, airly para), which were admir- 
ably calculated in that early stage of civilization, 
and in that climate, for the developement of the 
thinking faculties; yet there can be no doubt, as 
we have shown above, that such had come under 
their consideration. All that has been preserved 
are, Songs , Counter -songs, and Adages . 

2. That the Counter-songs, which seem to have 
constituted the main debates in those assemblies, 
were by no means founded on egotism, or a spirit of 
contradiction, but simply on the desire of mutual 
information and instruction; and it is manifest 
in many of them that the authors had truth for 
their object, both in advancing their own original 
ideas, and in refuting those of their colleagues. 

3. That these discourses had at first assumed 
the poetical tone so peculiar to that time and 
climate, when and where the song comprised all 
that can be said and thought; but that gradually 
that tone was lowered to a poetical prose, traces 
of which we still discover in many of the sayings 
in the New Testament. 

4. That these discourses treated of subjects 
bearing on religious philosophy, and the worship of 
God ; recommending virtue and morals, exhorting 
to wisdom, laying down principles for practical 
life, not omitting, however, still higher objects, 
such as the immortality of the soul, and the con- 
dition of the bad and good after death, &c. 

In the middle period of the Jewish history of 
civilization, from the time of Samuel to that of 
Jeremiah and Ezra, these philosophic assemblies 
occur under a double appellation : 1, Schools of 
the Prophets, in the first part of that period, and 
2, Assemblies of the Wise, in the latter part. 
Of the existence of such schools or meetings so 
early as the time of Moses but. faint traces are 
foitnd, in comparing Exod. xviii. 13 — 20, with 
Nnm. xi. 21 — 29, where the eminent men whom 
Moses used to consult on important affairs re- 
ceive the same designation (of ‘ prophets’) as the 
members of the prophet -schools in the subsequent 
ages. But in the time of Samuel we find more 
distinct, proofs of their existence (1 Sam. ix. 
9; x. 5-11 ; xix. 18 sq. ; I Chron. xxv. 0, 7; 
2 Kings ii. 3; iii. 15, 10; iv. IS, 43; Isa. viii. 
10-19 ; I’rov. i. 2-0 ; xxv. 1 ; Eccles. i. 2; xii. 8 ; 
vii. 27 ; xii. 9- 1 I). 

By paying a little attention to the passages 
which we have quoted above regarding these as- 
semblies in the two periods, the following results 
may fairly be deduced from them : — 

1. That the schools of the prophets in the earlier 
periods were identical with the assemblies of the 
?n.veofthe later periods, both in design ami form. 
This will not appear doubtful when we trace 
the term ‘ prophet’ to its etymology — Jluie- 
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ing out , inspired (singers).’ 5 ' Thus are Miriam 
(Exod. xv. 20) and Deborah (Judg. iv. 4) styled 
‘ prophetesses/ because they uttered in- 
spired, enthusiastic songs. Also (1 Kings xviii. 
29) it is said that the priests of Baal 1X337^1, 
‘prophesied/ while in 1 Chr. xxv. 1 occurs the ex- 
pression nn332 D'S'23, ‘ to prophesy 

with harps and psalteries/ which is illustrated 
(ver. 6) by nn3D1 "im, ‘for song 

with psalteries and harps’ (ver. 7) by "Vt^ 

‘ instructed in song ;’ so that £03 H, ‘ prophet/ 
(ver. 2, 3) may also be rendered singer. f 

2. That the places where these prophets or m- 
spired singers (who among other people would 
have been called thinkers or philosophers) met, 
were Hamah (1 Sam. xix. 1S-24), Bethel (2 Kings 
ii. 3), Jericho (ii. 5), Gilgal (iv. 38; vi. 1). By 
comparing 1 Kings xviii. 30 with 2 Kings ii. 25, 
there seems to have been another such place some- 
where in Mount Carmel. 

3. That the schools of the prophets, or assem- 
blies of the wise, were unions of menj distin- 
guished by learning and wisdom, or who strove 
for that distinction, and were competent to appear 
as public orators or singers, animated declama- 
tion and song being identical in their origin. 

4. That these institutions were chiefly in- 
tended — 

a. To rouse, develope, and strengthen the powers 
of thought, by mutual instruction, commu- 
nication, criticism, and controversy. 

b. To hear public teachers, counsellors, and 
leaders of the people and the monarchs. 

c. To save from oblivion the sayings and 
speeches of ancient times, by collecting them 
in proper order ; and, 

d. To rear from among them teachers and 
writers for the public. 

5. That the subjects tieated of in these schools 
or assemblies, comprised everything that might 
appear important to the philosophers of those times 
and that country, and, more especially, songs 
of praise to Jehovah, observations on man and 
nature, exhortations to morality and virtue, warn- 
ings against idolatry and enmity towards their 
fellow-citizens, & c. 

(5. That the form of those discourses, in both 
the schools of the prophets and assemblies of the 
icise, may be divided into — 

* Quintilian observes, that in the early stages 
of civilization, the performers on musical instru- 
ments (as such are liist described the ‘prophets/ 
l Sam. x.) were identical with wise men, inspired 
singers, and seers. Qnis iguorat nmsiceu taut inn 
jam ill is antiqnis tenqiorihus, non stndii modo, 
vernm etiam \ eneratioiiis habuisse, ut mUm 
Musici ct Tuto vt So pirn tes jndieun utur, (mit- 
t.i in alios) Orpheus it Linus (Inst, i 19). 

f Even the Chaldee translates 1X23D\ ‘ they 
prophesied/ in 1 Sam. xix. 20, * they sang songs 
of praise.’ In the same sense must we also take 
7rpo(f)i]T(u(ir, in I Cor. xi. 4, 5. 

♦ That the so-called (sons) pupils of the pro- 
phets were not hoys, hut grown men. is evident 
from l Kings xx. 35, sq. ; 2 Kings ii. 15, 1(5; where 

mention is made of lift y strum/ non (S'PI '33\tlu* 
pupils of the prophets, who had assembled at 
Jericho; as abo from 2 Kings iv. 40. 
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a. Sayings of the wise. 

b . Songs and counter-songs fD'TtJ*, Ps. 

lxxxviii. 1 ; Sept, arpocpal \6ycou, Prov. i. 
3) ; containing thoughts leading to reflection 

and further investigation i?£^D, 

( TKOTtivbs \6yosfi 

c. Obscure questions atvlyfiara), and 

their solutions. 

7. That the president of the assembly opened 
the meeting with a sentence or question, which 
was left to the various speakers to develope or 
discuss. 
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8. That the members of these literary unions 
comprised also laymen — ex. gr. Saul and David 
— though Levites were frequently not only mem- 
bers but even founders of such schools — ex. gr. 
Samuel, &c. To judge, however, from many 
passages where censure is passed on the too strict 
observance of outward ceremony as demanded 
by the priests, as also on their arrogance of de- 
spotic power, it would seem that such unions 
were just forming a sort of opposition to those 
evils, trying to out-argue them, and showing by 
their own example, in the selection of a president 
and other distinguished members, that more re- 
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spect is due to personal merit than to hereditary 
right, as advocated by the priests.* 

Specimens of the form and style of the objects 
treated in those early periods in the schools of the 
prophets, may probably be contained in the hymns 
in many of the Psalms, assisted by & chorus, such 
as Ps. viii., xlii., xliii., xlix., civ. ; as also the coun- 
ter-songs in Ps. lxxxviii., lxxxix.,lx.,lxi., lxv.,and 
ciii. 1-18; as also cxxxix., where three singers 
seem to have performed successively, after the 
finale of the chorus. Nor can we fail to discover, 
in Canticles and Proverbs, numerous passages be- 
longing to those assemblies or schools at various 
periods (vide the superscriptions of ch. x., xxv., 
xxx., and xxxi.). — E. M. 

[It would appear that elementary instruction 
among the mass of the people became more com- 
mon after the Exile than it had been previously^ 

* It is a curious fact, that among the places 
named as rendezvous for the sons of the prophets, 
not one Levitical town is found (comp. Josh, 
xx i. and 1 Cliron. vi. 54, sq.), though such places 
may seem to have been the most appropriate for 
literary purposes. 


when the ability to read was regarded as a mark 
of learning (Isa. xxix. 12); and in the time of 
Christ reading and writing seem to have been at- 
tainments common to every class above the very 
lowest. We blow that several of the apostles, 
who were fishermen, could read and write, and 
may assume that others of the same class of life 
could do the same ; yet they were certainly consi- 
dered ‘ unlearned’ men (Acts iv. 13). The state 
of common education about that period appears to 
us to have been in all probability as nearly as pos- 
sible similar in almost every respect to that which 
now prevails in Moslem countries. Here also a 
further and very striking resemblance arises out of 
the prominence given to instruction in the sacred 
books. Among Moslems persons quite unable to 
read or write can nevertheless repeat a large part, 
and sometimes the whole, of the Koran by rote; 
and there is reason to think that among the Jews a 
similar acquaintance with the law, and with parts of 
the psalms and prophets, as well as a general know- 
ledge of the historical and other books, existed by 
means of oral instruction even among those who 
had not learned to read and write. The Moslems 
make it, indeed, their first object to instil into the 
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minds of their children the principles of their 
religion, and then submit them, if they can afford 
the small expense, to the instruction of a school- 
master. Most of the children of the higher and 
middle classes, and many of the lower also, are 
taught by the schoolmaster to read, and to recite the 
whole or certain portions of the Koran by memory. 
They afterwards learn the common rules of arith- 
metic. Schools are numerous in every large town, 
and there is one at least in every considerable 
village. There are also schools attached to mosques 
and other public buildings, in which children are 
instructed at a very trifling expense. The lessons 
are generally written upon tablets of wood painted 
white, and when one is learnt, the tablet is washed 
and another written. Writing is also practised 
on the same tablet. 1 he master and pupils sit 
on the ground, and each boy has a tablet in his 
hand, or a copy of the Koran, or of one of its 
thirty sections, on a kind of small desk of palm- 
sticks. All who are learning to read recite their 
lessons aloud at the same time, rocking their 
bodies incessantly backwards and forwards: which 
is thought to assist the memory. Boys who mis- 
behave are beaten by the master on the soles of 
the feet with a palm-stick. 

It is to he observed that these schools teach 
little more than reading and learning by heart, 
the reading lessons being written on tablets not 
by the boys themselves but by the master; 
and on‘e who can read well, and recite a good 
deal of the Koran, is considered to have had 
a fair education. Those who learn to write are 
such as are likely to require that art in the em- 
ployments for which they are designed ; and as few 
schoolmasters teacli writing, they learn it of a 
person employed in the bazaars. 

•Some parents employ a master to teach their 
boys at home; and those who intend to devote 
themselves to a learned or religions life, pursue a 
regular course of study in the colleges (Medras- 
seh — the same name as the Hebrew for similar 
institutions) connected with the groat mosques. 
Females are seldom taught to read or write, or 
even to say their prayers ; hut there are many 
schools in which they are taught needlework, em- 
broidery, &c. (Lane, Mod . Egypt, i. (>2-611 ; 
Schubert, Morgcnlandc , pp. 72-74). The Jews, 
while they paid equal attention to their sacred 
books, appear to have made, in the later Scriptural 
times, writing more generally a part of common 
education than the Moslems now do; and the 
religions education of females was less neglected 
by them, as appears in the case of almost every 
woman named in t lie New Testament, In other 
respects the state of things seems to have been very 
similar to the present.] 

SCRIBES (^5P) ? a learned body of men, 
otherwise denominated lawyers, whose influence 
with the Jewish nation was very great, nt the time 
when our Saviour appeared. 

The genius of n social or religions system may 
he ascertained even Iron) the signification of the 
names home by its high fmict binaries. The title 
Consul, which directs tin* thoughts to consultation 
us the chief duty ol flic ofliccr who bore it, could 
have bad no existence in any of the Oriental 
despotisms. Ilamspiccs, soothsayers, determines 
the degree ol religions enlightenment to which 
Home, the mistress of the world, had been uhle to 
v Ol.. 1 1. 


attain. The feudal designation Marshall (Master 
of the Horse) points to a state of society in which 
brute force had the mastery. Our Saxon title of 
a ruler, namely, king (konig, that is, 4 the knower,' 
4 the skilful man ’), shows that the very basis of our 
social institutions was laid in superior know- 
ledge and ability, and not in mere physical pre- 
eminence. In the same way the word 4 scribe" of 
itself pronounces a eulogy on the Mosaic institu- 
tions. riters at an early period held a high 
rank in the Hebrew polity, and in consequence 
that polity must have been essentially of a libe- 
ral character, and of a refining tendency. 4 Scribe,’ 
indeed, has reference to 4 law,’ and of itself it 
s uggests the idea ; and the social institutions that 
are founded oil law, and not on force — on law, 
and not on the will of one man — take a high rank 
even in their origin, and may presumably merit 
high praise. 

If now we invert the remark, intimating that 
law, as the foundation of social institutions, im- 
plies scribes, we shall see at once that the learned 
caste of which we speak must have taken their 
rise contemporaneously with the commencement 
of the Mosaic polity. In a system so complex as 
was that polity, there were no means but repeated 
transcripts which could make the law sufficiently 
known for if to be duly observed by the nation 
at large. It is true that at first the function of 
the scribe may have been ill-defined, and bis 
services have been only occasionally demanded ; 
but as the nation became settled in their terri- 
torial possessions, and the provisions of Moses 
began to take eflect, the scribe would be more 
and more in demand, till at last the office became 
a regular and necessary part of social life, and 
grew finally into all the dignity, order, and co- 
herence of a learned caste. And this growth 
would be accelerated or retarded in the same 
manner and degree as the idea of law was 
honoured, out of which it sprang. In seasons of 
national depression, when might prevailed against 
right, law was silenced and scribes were oppressed. 
When, however, the Mosaic law was honoured; 
when, as in the reign of David, law had triumphed 
over force, and laid the foundations of a nourish- 
ing empire, then the scribe stood at the king's 
right hand, and the pen became at once the sym- 
bol and the instrument of power. So, too, when 
the exile, with its weighty penalties, had taught 
the people to value, respect, and obey the law of 
(»od, the law of their forefathers, then the scribe 
is raised to the highest offices of civil societv, and 
even an Ezra is designated bv the name. 

Blit law, in the Mosaic institutions, had a 
religions as well as a civil sanction. With the 
Hebrews, indeed, social was lost in religious life. 
There was but one v iew of society, and of man 
individually, and that was the leli^ionx view. 
Education, polities, morals, even the useful arts, 
were only religion in different exercises and 
manifestations, I Imre writing was a sacred art, 
mid writers (scribes) holy men; and that the 
rather, because HCiibes \s« ie engaged ilmned iot< ly 
about tin* law, which was the wiitten \v ill of <; m |, 
and so the embodiment of nil knowledge, tintli 
and duty. The scribes, therefore, were not only 
a learned but a saeieil rante. 

In the same m.imio may we lew.rn uli.it, in 
general, the functions of the scribes \m,> ’ \ 
writer at the present day is freqinntlv us«*d ns 
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synonymous with an author, and an author is 
necessarily a teacher. The scribes then had the 
care of the law ; it was their duty to make tran- 
scripts of it ; they also expounded its difficulties, 
and taught its doctrines, and so performed several 
functions which are now distributed among dif- 
ferent professions, being keepers of the records, 
consulting lawyers, authorized expounders of holy 
writ, and, finally, schoolmasters — thus blending 
together in one character the several elements of 
intellectual, moral, social, and religious influence. 
It scarcely needs to be added that their power 
was very great. 

A few details drawn from individual passages 
of Scripture will confirm and enlarge these ob- 
servations. So early as the events recorded in 
Judg. v. 14, we find mention of those 6 who 
handle the pen of the writer,’ as if the class of 
scribes were then well known. Zebulun seems 
to have been famous as a school for scribes. 
Among the high officers of the court of David 
mention is made of e Seraiah the scribe,’ as if he 
stood on the same footing in dignity as the chief- 
priests and the generalissimo (2 Sam. viii. 16-18). 
By comparing this with other passages (2 Kings 
xxv. 19 : 1 Chron. ii. 55 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 13 ; 
1 Chron. xxvii. 32) we learn that in the time of 
the kings the scribes constituted a learned, organ- 
ized, much esteemed, and highly influential body 
of men, recognised and supported by the state. 
When, however, the regal power had been over- 
turned, and force of arms had been found insuf- 
ficient to preserve the integrity of a nation that 
could not be wholly weaned from idolatry ; and 
when at length sorrow had wrought what pros- 
perity had failed to achieve, then in the downfall 
of external pomp and greatness, and the rise and 
predominance of God’s will, as enshrined in the 
law, the scribe rose to a higher eminence than 
ever, and continued to hold his lofty position, 
with some slight variations, till letters were again 
compelled to yield to arms, and the holy city 
was trodden down by the hoof of heathen soldiery 
(Ezra vii. 6, 11 ; Neh. viii. 1 ; xii. 26 ; Jer. viii. 
8 ; xxxvi. 12, 26 ; Ezek. ix. 2). And thus ‘ Cap- 
tain Sword ’ appeared to have gained a final 
victory over 6 Captain Pen ;’ but the power of the 
new knowledge which Jesus, ‘ the light of life,’ 
had recently brought into the world, soon altered 
the face of society, and took the laurels from the 
ensanguined hand that held them boastfully. 

’Twas only for many-souPd Captain Pen 

To make a world of swordless men. 

In the New Testament the scribes are found as 
a body of high state functionaries, who, in con- 
junction with the Pharisees and the high-priests, 
constituted the Sanhedrim, and united all the 
resources of their power and learning in order to 
entrap and destroy the Saviour of mankind. The 
passages are so numerous as not to need citation. 
It may be of more service to draw the reader’s 
attention to the great array of influence thus 
brought to bear against 6 the carpenter's son.’ 
That influence comprised, besides the supreme 
power of the state, the first legal functionaries, 
who watched Jesus closely in order to detect him 
in some breach of the law ; the recognised ex- 
positors of duty, who lost no opportunity to take 
exception to his utterances, to blame his conduct, 
and misrepresent his morals ; also the acutest 
intellects of the nation, who eagerly sought to 
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entangle him in the web of their sophistries, or to 
confound iiim by their artful questions. Yet 
even all these malign influences failed. Jesus 
was triumphant in argument ; he failed only 
when force interposed its revengeful arm. The 
passage found in Luke xx. 19-47 is full of 
instruction on this subject. At the close of this 
striking Scripture our Lord thus describes these 
men (ver. 46) : Beware of the scribes, which desire 
to walk in long robes, and love greetings in the 
markets, and the highest seats in the synagogues, 
and the chief rooms at feasts ; which devour 
widows’ houses, and for a show make long 
prayers.’ Their opportunity of assailing our 
Lord was the greater from their constant vigil- 
ance. Winer ( Real-worterb .) thinks that they, 
in union with the high-priests, formed a kind of 
police, who were on duty in the Temple and the 
synagogues (Luke xx. 1 ; Acts vi. 12). Nor 
was their influence limited to the capital ; from 
Luke v. 17, we learn that members of the body 
were found in every town of Galilee and Judsea. 
Like the learned castes of most nations, they were 
attached to the traditions of the elders (Matt. xv. 

1) ; had ample influence with the people (Luke 
xx. 46) ; and though some of them belonged to 
the free- thinking and self-satisfied Sadducees, they 
were for the most part of the predominant sect of 
Pharisees (Luke xi. 45 ; Acts xxiii. 9 ; Matt. v. 
20 ; xii. 38 ; xv. 1). 

It may serve to read a lesson to those who 
reason as if they had a right to expect to find 
every thing in Josephus, and who are ready to 
make his silence an argument conclusive against 
the evangelists, that very little appears in the 
Jewish historian touching this class of men. In 
his Antiquities (xvii. 6. 2) two are incidentally 
mentioned as engaged in education, Judas and 
Matthias, ‘ two of the most eloquent men among 
the Jews, and the most celebrated interpreters 
of the Jewish laws, men well beloved by the 
people, because of the education of their youth ; 
for all those that were studious of virtue fre- 
quented their lectures every day.’ This descrip- 
tion calls to mind the sophists and philosophers 
of Greece ; indeed, these same persons are termed 
by Josephus in another part ( De Bell. Jud . i. 33. 

2) aocpnrrai. Hence, however, it is clear that the 
scribes were the Jewish schoolmasters as well as 
lawyers. In this character they appear in the 
Talmud. In the outer courts of the temple were 
many chambers, in which they sat on elevated 
platforms to give their lessons to their pupils, 
who sat on a lower elevation, and so at their feet. 
Of these dignified instructors Gamaliel was one 
(Acts v. 34); and before these learned doctors 
was Jesus found when only twelve years old, 
hearing and asking questions after the manner in 
which instruction was communicated in these 
class-rooms (Luke ii. 46; Acts xxii. 3; Light- 
foot. ( Ilorce Hebraicce , pp. 741-3); Pirke Aboth , 
v. 23).— J. R. B. 

SCRIPTURE (HOLY), or Scriptures 
(Holy), the term generally applied in the 
Christian Church since the second century, to 
denote the collective writings of the Old and 
New Testaments [Bible]. The names Scripture, 
or ‘ writing ’ (r\ ypacprj, 2 Pet. i. 20), Scriptures 
(at ypacpai, Matt. xxii. 29 ; Acts viii. 24), Holy 
Scrip fares (ttpa ypappara, 2 Tim. i ii. 15), are 
those generally employed in the New Testament 
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to denote exclusively the writings of the Old 
[See Peter, Epistles of]. About a.d. 180, 
the term Holy Scriptures (a! aytai ypcupal ) 
is used by Theophilus ( Ad Autolyc. iii. 12) to 
include the Gospels. Irenseus (ii. 27) calls the 
whole collection of the books of the Old and New 
Testament, the Divine Scriptures (6e?ai ypatyai ), 
and the Lord's Scriptures (Domini cac Scripturse, 
v. 20. 2). By Clement of Alexandria (Strom, vii.) 
they are called the Scriptures (ypacpai), and 
the inspired Scriptures (at Ocom/evaTOL ypa<pat.) 
From the end of the second and beginning of the 
third century, at which time a collection of the 
New Testament writings was generally received, 
the term came into constant use, and was so ap- 
plied as to include all the books contained in the 
version of I lie Seventy, as well as those of the 
Hebrew canon [Deuterocanonical]. 

Contents of the Scriptures. — The Scriptures 
are divided into the books held sacred by the 
Jews, and those held sacred both by Jews and 
Christians. The former are familiarly known bv 
the name of the Old Testament, and the latter 
by that of the Neio [Bible]. The Old Testament, 
according to the oldest catalogue extant in the 
Christian Church, that of Melito, Bishop of 
Sardis in the second century, consists of the five 
books of Moses, or the Pentateuch (viz. Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy) ; 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth; four books of Kings 
and two of Paralipomena (Chronicles); the 
Psalms of David; the Proverbs of Solomon, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Job ; the Prophets 
Isaiah and Jeremiah ; the twelve Prophets; the 
books of Daniel, Ezekiel, and Ezra, under which 
head Neherniah and Esther seem to be included 
(Eusebius, Ilist. Eccles . iv. 2d). Origen, in the 
next century, reckons twenty-two books, calling 
them by their Hebrew names, which consisted ge- 
nerally of the initial word of the book, viz. Bresith 
or Genesis; Walmoth, or Exodus; YVaikra, or 
Leviticus; Ammesphekodeim, or Numbers; 
Ellahadebarini, or Deuteronomy; Joshua ben 
Nun; Sophetim, or Judges and Ruth ; Samuel ; 
Wahammclech Dahid, or 3 and 1 Kings; Dibre 
Ilajainmin, or Chronicles ; Ezra, which included 
Neheiniah; Sepher Thillim, or Psalms; Misloth, 
or Proverbs ; Koheleth, or Ecclesiastes ; Sir Hasi- 
rim, or Canticles ; Isaiah; Jeremiah, Lamenta- 
tions, and the Epistle; Daniel; Ezekiel; Joh ; 
and Esther; k besides which, 1 he adds, ‘ is Sarhath 
Sarhane El, or Maccabees. 1 lie omits, perhaps 
by an oversight, the hook of the twelve minor 
prophets. To the hooks enumerated in the pre- 
ceding catalogue, Origen applies the term canon’ 
icul Scriptures in contradistinction to secret 
(apocryphal) and heretical hooks. lie docs not 
however include in these hitter tin* deiiterocnnnni- 
cal (Iv d(\iT(p(p> see Cyril of Jems, ('atech. iv. 
J(i) or ecclesiastical hooks; to which lie also ap- 
plies the terms Scripture , tin* Divine II ord t and 
the Sacred Hooks (Dc Pnncip . ii. 1 ; Opp. i. pp. 
Id. 79, Kv, X:r. ; ('out. Ccts. viii. Opp. i. p. 77s). 
Jerome enumerates twenty-two hooks, \ i : 
l. I lie Pentiitrue.il, which he terms 77/o/v/, or 
the Laic. 2. The eight Prophets, viz,, .IoaIiiiu ; 
Judges and Ruth; Samuel ; Kings; Isaiah; 
Jeremiah ; Ezekiel; and tin* t\vel\e Prophets. 

3. Nine Hagiographa, \ iz. Joh; Psalms; Pro- 
verbs; Ecclesiastes ; Canticles; Daniel; Chroni- 
cles; Ezra ; and Esther. Some, he adds, cimmcnite 


twenty-four books, placing Ruth and Lamenta- 
tions among the Hagiographa. The other books, 
read in the churches, but not found in the Canon, 
as Wisdom, Sirach, Judith, Tobit, and The Shep- 
herd, he terms Apocrypha . With this catalogue 
agrees his contemporary Rufinus, who accuses Je- 
rome as we have already seen [Deuterocanoni- 
cal] of compiling, or rather plundering (com- 
pilandi), the Scriptures, in consequence of the 
rejection by that Father of Susanna and the Bene- 
dicite. Cyril of Alexandria divides the canonical 
books into five of Moses, seven other historical, 
five metrical, and five prophetical. 

With these catalogues the Jews also agree. 
Josephus enumerates twenty-two books, five of 
Moses, thirteen prophets, and four books of mora- 
lity. The Prophets were divided by the ancient 
Jews into the early Prophets, viz., Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings — and the later Prophets, 
which were again subdivided into the greater, 
viz., Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; and the 
twelve lesser Prophets. The Talmud and the 
modern Jews agree with Jerome's division into 
eight Prophets, and nine Hagiographa ( Chetuhim ). 

The Canon of the Alexandrian version in- 
cludes the other books, called ecclesiastical, which 
we have already given in their order [Deutero- 
canonical]. As the early Christians (who were 
not acquainted with Hebrew) received this ver- 
sion, for which they had the sanction of its em- 
ployment by the New Testament writers, and as 
from it flowed the old Latin, and several other 
ancient versions, we must not be surprised at 
finding that all these books, being thus placed in 
the Bible without any mark of distinction, were 
received indiscriminately by the primitive Chris- 
tians, and were, equally with the canonical, read 
in the churches. Jerome, in his Latin translation 
of the Bible from the Hebrew, in the fourth cen- 
tury, introduced a distinction by means of bis 
prefaces, prefixed to each book, which continued 
to be placed, in all the MSS., and in the early 
printed editions of Jerome’s version, in the body 
of the text, from which they were for the first time 
removed to the beginning or end of the Bible after 
the decree of the Council of Trent in a d. 15-1(5 
(See Rev. G. C. Gorham's* Letter to Van Kvs, 
Loud. 1S2(5). Luther was the first who separated 
these hooks from the others, and remo\ ed them to a 
place by themselves in his translation. Lonieer, 
in his edition of the Septuagint, 152(5. followed his 
example, but gave so much offence by so doing 
that they were restored to their places hv Cepha- 
hinis in 152‘J. They were lio\w\er published in a 
separate form I »y Pl.int in in 1575, and have been 
since that | eriod omitted in many editions of the 
Septuagint. Although they wire ne\er receded 
into the canon either 1>) llie Palestinian or Vlex- 
uiidrian Jews, yet they seem to have been hv 
the latter considered as an uj |»e)idix to the eanon 
(Do Welle. lunhitnny ). There aie, besides 

these, many hooks cited which line long since 
perished, us the Book of Jadurf (Josh. x. 13; 

* 5Ir. Goihani is the author of the Historical 
Examination of the Ihh k of Enoch, referred to 
nho\ e in p. 1 72. note. 

f The hook of Jasher. published at New York 
in 1M0, is not, as would iipp< ar from the Ap- 
pendix to Parker's liJitnUtloii of l)e Wettc's 
Introduction , a lepiint of the Bristol f irg* rv. hut 

2 i 2 
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2 Sam. i. 18) [J asher], and the Book of the 
Wars of Jehovah (Num. xxi. 14). In regard 
to the order of the books, the Talmudists and 
the Masoretes, and even some MSS. of the latter, 
differ from each other. The Alexandrian trans- 
lators differ from both, and Luther’s arrange- 
ment, which is generally followed by Protes- 
tants, is made entirely according to his own 
judgment. The modern Hebrew Bibles are thus 
arranged, viz. five books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, 
two books of Samuel, two books of Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, twelve minor Prophets, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and 1 and 2 
Chronicles. The New Testament consists of four 
Gospels, the Acts, Epistles of St. Paul, Catholic 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse : these are differ- 
ently arranged in the Greek and Latin MSS. 
All these writings have been considered in the 
Christian church from the earliest period as di- 
vinely inspired ( 6€6tti/€v<ttoi , 2 Tim. iii. 14-16), 
as no doubt the books of the Old Testament were 
by the Jews (see Talmud, passim ; Philo, De Vit. 
Mosis , ii. ; Josephus, Cont. Apion , i. 3, and the 
manner of their citation in the New Testament). 
The early Christian writers also constantly main- 
tain their inspiration (Justin Martyr, Second 
Apology; Irenaeus, i. 4; Origen, 7r ep\ dpx&v, 
Prcef the only difference of opinion being as to 
its limits. Some of the fathers maintain their 
verbal inspiration, others only that of the thoughts 
or sentiments, or that the sacred writers were 
merely preserved from error (Du Pin, On the 
Canon). But the first controversy raised on this 
subject was in the sixteenth century, when the 
theses of the Jesuits [see Maccabees], who had 
maintained the lower notion of inspiration, were 
condemned by the faculties of Louvain and Douai. 
Jalin observes (. Introd .) that on this subject the 
entire Christian world was divided, and that the 
condemnation of the theses was not sanctioned 
by the Church or the Roman primate, and that 
the Council of Trent has pronounced no judg- 
ment on the subject. Henry Holden, doctor of 
the Sorbonne, published his Analysis Fidei in 
1652, in which he defended that notion of the 
Fathers, which maintained only an exemption 
from errors appertaining to doctrine. Jahn further 
observes ( l . c.) that most Protestants, until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, defended the 
most rigid notions of verbal inspiration ; but that, 
from the time of Toellner and Sender, the idea of 
inspiration was frittered away and eventually dis- 
carded. The high notion of inspiration has been 
recently revived amongst Protestants, especially 
in the eloquent work of M. Gaussen of Geneva 
( Theopneustia , 1842). The moderate view has 
been that generally adopted by English divines 
(Henderson, On Inspiration , Horne’s Introd. ; 
Appendix to Vol. I.) 

Some of the most important subjects connected 
with the Holy Scriptures having been treated of 
throughout this work, it may not prove unaccept- 


a translation of the much more respectable 
(though also spurious) Book of Jasher, which we 
have already referred to in p. 71 as published at 
Naples in 1625, and written in excellent Hebrew, 
before the close of the 15th century. See the 
American Christian Examiner for May, 1840. 
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able to add a brief account of the text of the Bible, 
and chiefly in respect to its external form. 

I. The Ilebreio Text. — The text (textus), or that 
portion which was composed by the original 
authors, has descended to our times in MSS., the 
oldest of which (in Hebrew), are written on skins 
of animals, and date from the twelfth century. 
They are written in the present square characters, 
which subsequently to the exile superseded the old 
character (see Jerome, Prolog. Gal .), somewhat 
resembling the Samaritan, and still preserved 
on the Maccabsean coins. The present characters 
are a modification of the Aramaean, and not dis- 
similar to those on the Palmyrene inscriptions. 
The existing MSS. (except the Synagogue rolls) 
are furnished with vowel and diacritical points, 
and the words are separated from each other, 
a practice which appears to have been but partially 
observed in the more ancient writing (De Wette, 
Einleitung). We have no data on which to form 
a history of the text previous to that unknown 
period after the Exile when the Canon was closed, 
and the separate books formed into a collected 
whole. It is probable that the other sacred books, 
as well as the Law, were preserved in or by the 
side of the ark of the covenant (Deut. xxxi. 
24-26) ; and we learn from Josephus ( De Bell. 
Jud. vii. 5) that the Law (N o/xos) was among the 
spoils of the Temple which graced the triumph of 
Titus, who afterwards presented the sacred books 
(/8tj8 A*a tepa), upon his requesting them, to that 
historian ( Vita , ch. 75). From the period of the 
return of the Jews from Babylon our information 
is still but scanty, but we are in possession of 
two important documents bearing on the history 
of the text, viz., the Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
the version of the Seventy. The former of these 
was known to exist only from the citations of 
Origen, Jerome, and many others among the 
Fathers, and was supposed to have been lost, 
when a MS. of it, written in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, was brought into Europe in a.d. 1616, and 
was first published in the Paris Polyglott. This 
work is supposed by some to have existed before 
the separation of the Tribes, but is more generally 
assigned to the period of the revolt of Manasseh, 
who was contemporary with Nehemiah, although 
Josephus places him in the reign of Alexander 
the Great. The Pentateuch of the Seventy dates 
from the commencement of the third century 
before Christ, and the remainder of the books 
were completed before the time of Sirach, who 
lived about b.c. 130. [Septuagint.] These 
documents, although the work of inaccurate and 
capricious, if not sometimes ignorant translators, 
and although the version of the Seventy has come 
down to us in a very corrupted state, are notwith- 
standing sufficiently close in their general resem- 
blance to our Hebrew copies to show that the text 
in use among the Jews long before the Christian 
era, was essentially the same with that which is 
now in our hands. 

The Jews of Palestine and Babylon, both before 
and at the period of the Christian era, were, how- 
ever, still careful of the original text. This is 
clear from the fact that the versions of Aquila 
and other translators executed soon after the Chris- 
tian era, adhere much more closely than that of the 
Seventy to the present or Masoretic text. Origen, 
also, in the third century, and Jerome in the 
fourth, used manuscripts which must have been 
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nearly identical with our present copies. Down 
to this period the text was beyond question un- 
furnished with points or diacritical marks. 

In the work called the Talmud, a digest of 
Jewish laws compiled between the second and 
sixth centuries, we find evident traces of an 
anxiety to preserve an accurate text, and even 
an enumeration of various readings in different 
MSS., as well as of the words and letters 
in the Bible. When the Talmud was com- 
pleted, the Masoretes of Tiberias commenced 
their labours. The Masora (tradition) consisted 
of scattered annotations handed down by oral 
tradition from the previous centuries. The 
Masora was written at first in separate books, 
but afterwards in the margin of manuscripts. 
The Masoretes continued the labours of the 
Talmudists, whom they imitated in counting 
the words and letters, and constantly added 
fresh annotations to the text until the eleventh 
century. The text of the early Masoretes, or 
that of the sixth century, cannot now be separated 
from that of the later. The emendations which 
they continued to make on the text were of 
various kinds, critical, orthographical, and gram- 
matical, founded partly on tradition, partly on 
conjecture. Of the Masoretic text we now pos- 
sess two recensions, both dating from the eleventh 
century, namely, the western, or that of Rabbi ben 
Asher, a native of Palestine, and theeastern, or that 
of Rabbi ben Naphthali of Babylon. The variants 
in these texts amount to near a thousand. From 
this period dates the completion of the system of 
vowel points. The earliest manuscripts are all 
pointed, the unpointed having probably become 
neglected ; nor has any portion of the Hebrew 
Bible, dating before the twelfth or the close of 
the preceding century, descended to our times. 
Our oldest MSS. of the Bible are those of the 
Greek version, which exceed the Hebrew in an- 
tiquity by seven hundred years. 

The Jews were not slow in taking advantage 
of t lie new and beautiful invention which, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, superseded the 
labours of the cal ligrapl lists. So early as 1 177 
the Psalter was printed at Bologna, in folio, but 
without points except in a few passages, and 
without any accents except that which denoted 
the end of the verse ( Soph Pasuk ). The Penta- 
teuch was printed at the same place, with points, 
in 118*2, folio. This was followed by Ruth, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, and Lamentations, and 
from the press at Soncino, in 148(1, there issued 
the early ami later prophets. At Soncino also, 
in 1488, the entire Hebrew Bible was first 
printed, which was followed by an edition at 
Naples in 111>1, and another at Brescia, by Rabbi 
Gcraon, in 1 11)1. This was succeeded by the He- 
brew of the Complntensian Polyglot! in 1517, 
and in the following year was published at 
Venice Romberg's first, edition nf his Rabbinical 
Bible, 4 vols. fob, edited by the learned Jew, 
Felix Pratensis. This, anil Robert Stephens’s 
beautiful editions of 1530-1544, were derived 
from Gordon's, which was that used by Luther 
for his German Bible. Sebastian Munster's edi- 
tion (1530) was also of this family. 

Bamberg’s second edition (Venice, 1525), which 
was followed by several others, is the parent of 
Stephens’s editions of 151 l-lf>, and of our present 
Hebrew Bibles. The Antwerp Polvglutt ( 1569) 
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and Hutter’s edition (1587) contain a mixed text. 
Le Jaye and Walton have retained the text of the 
Antwerp Polyglott. Other accurate editions were 
published by Buxtorf (1611 and 1618), and by 
Athias (1661 and 1667), with a preface by 
Leusden. Van der Hooght's (1705) is a reprint 
of the edition of Athias. The various readings 
are contained in the Rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg 
and Buxtorf, and in the editions of Munster, Van 
der Hooglit, Michaelis, Honbigant, Kennicott, 
Doederlein, Meisner, Jahn, and the Polyglotts. 
All these editions represent the Masoretic recen- 
sion, which, most probably, judging from the 
ancient translations, represented the text which 
was received at the introduction of Christianity. 
The early Protestant divines zealously contended 
for the integrity of the text of the Masoretic 
MSS., in opposition to the ante-Masoretic, or that 
which was the basis of the Septuagint (see Loscher, 
De Cans. Ling . Ileb. ; Carpzov, Crit, Sacr. ; 
Buxtorf, De Punct . Antiq. et Orig.) ; and not- 
withstanding the learning and acumen with which 
they were opposed, it is now generally conceded 
that the Protestants were right. They proceeded 
too far, however, when they contended for the 
antiquity, and even the divine origin of the vowel 
points. 4 The Protestants,’ says Jahn ( Lntrod .), 
‘who until the middle of the eighteenth century 
maintained the perfect clearness of the sense of 
Scripture, contended that the vowel points were 
coeval with the consonants, in order, doubtless, 
to obviate the notion that the Scriptures were at 
one time less clear than at another. But since 
their rejection of this dogma they agree with us 
that the points are but a commentary of the 
middle ages.’ Louis Capell, an eminent French 
Protestant divine, who had contended, in oppo- 
sition to the two Buxtorfs, against the antiquity 
of the points, was unable to obtain a licence in 
France for the publication of his Arcanum l'nnc- 
tationis , to which the Protestants of that day 
were warmly opposed, although their views were 
contrary to tin* more correct judgment of Luther, 
Calvin, and others among the early reformers. 
The consonants alone are the true objects of sacred 
criticism. 

It was also contended that the sacred text had 
descended to ns in a faultless state. But this 
notion, against which the critical sceptics Capell, 
and, in more recent times, our own Kennicott, had 
to contend (De Wette, § 81), and for which they 
had to endure much obloquy, hits been long ex- 
ploded. Such was the force of prejudice, that, 
when Louis Capell in bis Critira Sacra bad 
formed a collection of various readings and errors 
which he believed to have crept into the copies of 
the Bible, the Protestants prevented the impression 
of it, and it was only after his son, John Capell, 
had joined ’the church of Rome, that lie obtained 
the French king's licence to print it, in 1650. 
The errors of transcribers, either from accident, 
mistake, or design, the wish to correct seeming 
dillicullies, or the introduction of scholia into the 
text, abbreviat ions, \c., \c,, are such ils are com- 
mon to nil manuscripts, mid the true text of the 
Scriptures must lie collected, as in similar cases, 
and, so far as may be, restored, from a comparison 
of these, from parallel |>»issagcs, ancient versions, 
tin' Talmud, the Masora, and critical conjecture 
[CiUTictSM, BmucAi.J. The accusation some- 
times made against the Jews of designedly falsify - 
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ing the text in their controversies with the early 
Christians is now generally considered to be 
without foundation. 

II. The Greek Text — The Greek text, or that 
of the New Testament, has been noticed under 
another head [Recensions]. 4 The only certain 
result,’ observes De Wette ( Einleitung ) 4 which 
is derived from the enquiries that have been in- 
stituted into the history of the text, consists in 
the fact that certain MSS. and other critical 
testimonies correspond according to a certain 
analogy, and again diverge from each other. 
The Alexandrian do this in the greatest degree, 
although in these also are many commutations 
and admixtures.’ 

The text of the New Testament, observes the 
same distinguished critic, as it is found in MSS. 
from the fifth to the fifteenth century, is con- 
fessedly free from 4 gross and palpable errors.’ 
The vigilance produced by the constant contro- 
versies between the catholics and the heretics 
tended to maintain this purity (De Wette, l. c.). 
This did not, however, preserve the text from nu- 
merous errors, which arose here, as well as in the 
Old Testament, from the commutation of letters, 
transposition of words, seeing and hearing incor- 
rectly, abbreviations, reception into the text of 
marginal glosses and parallel passages, and other 
obvious causes. The text was also altered by 
attempts at making it clearer, and correcting what 
appeared difficult or erroneous, as well as from 
its liturgical use. The various readings arising 
from these and other causes amounted in Mill’s 
edition (1707) to thirty thousand. This circum- 
stance at one time excited great alarm among 
religious men, among whom was the amiable 
Bengel, and was the source of triumph to in- 
fidels (Whitby’s Examen var . lect . Job. Millii ; 
Bentley’s Phileleutherus Lipsiensis , in reply to 
Collins’s Discourse on Free-thinking). Some 
Roman -catholic writers made use of the same fact 
in order to prove the superior advantage of having 
recourse only to the Latin ‘authentic’ Vulgate 
(Coppinger's* Reasons ), forgetting that the MSS. 
of the Vulgate were liable to the same charge 
[Vulgate.] But these delusions have been 
long since dissipated, and although the various 
readings have, in consequence of the labours of 
subsequent editors, increased to one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty thousand, it is now gene- 
rally felt that the greater part of the variations 
are only similar to those in all other MSS. that 
have been frequently copied; and that with the 
exception of a few important passages they are of 
no authority or consequence; 4 and that it is a 
matter scarcely worth consideration, as regards 
the study of our religion and its history, whether, 
after making a very few corrections, we take the 
received text formed as it was, or the very best 
which the most laborious and judicious criticism 
might produce ’ (Norton’s Genuineness of the 
Gospels, vol. i. p. xl. ; see also Dr. Wiseman’s 
Lectures on the Connection between Science and 
Revealed Religion , Lect. x.). 

The first portion of the Greek Testament that 
appeared after the invention of printing was the 
Hymns of Zaoharias and Elizabeth, printed at 
Venice in 1486, and six first chapters of St. 
John’s Gospel, which issued from the press of 
Aldus Manutius in 1501. But what has been 
long called the Received Text was Elzevir's 
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reprint, in 1624, of Robert Stephens's third edi- 
tion, or that of 1550, from which, however, it 
differs in one hundred and thirty places. We 
shall here give a brief history of this edition, 
which forms an epoch in Biblical Literature. 

The first printed edition of the entire New 
Testament was that of the Complutensian Poly- 
glott, published at the munificent cost of the 
celebrated Cardinal Ximenes. The New Testa- 
ment, in this edition, was commenced in 1502, 
and bears the date of 1514, but was not published 
until 1522, four years after the completion of the 
entire Polyglott. The text of the New Testament 
was not founded on very ancient manuscripts. 
The editors state in their preface that they have 
placed 4 the Latin version of St. Jerome between 
the Hebrew and Greek, to represent the Synagogue 
and the Oriental church as the two thieves, and 
Jesus, that is, the Roman or Latin church, in the 
midst.’ It was not, however, meant by this to dis- 
parage the original texts, of which Ximenes in his 
dedication speaks 4 in as high terms as Luther 
could have used’ (Marsh’s Michaelis ). 

Before this edition saw the light, and conse- 
quently before he could have derived any aid 
from it, Erasmus published his edition, which 
issued from the press of Basel in 1516. This was 
followed by the editions of 1519, 1522, 1527, and 
1535. It was in the edition of 1522 that he 
inserted the disputed clause, 1 John v. 7 [John, 
Epistles of]. Erasmus’s editions are chiefly 
founded on four Basel cursive manuscripts, 
B. vi. 27, B. vi. 17, B. vi. 25, B. ix., and B. x. 
20, none of which is older than the tenth century. 
The first of these, which is the most ancient, and 
contains the whole New Testament except the 
Apocalypse, represents in the Acts and Epistles 
what has been called by Griesbach and Scliolz 
the Constantinopolitan ; and in the Gospels, which 
are considered by Bengel the only correct por- 
tion of the MS., it harmonizes with what is called 
the Alexandrian recension. B. vi. 25, from which 
the press was set, is an incorrect MS. of the Gos- 
pels of the (so called) Constantinopolitan recen- 
sion, and of the fifteenth century. The other 
MSS. contain only portions of the New Testa- 
ment. He had for the first edition but one in- 
complete MS. of part of the Apocalypse, part of 
which he himself translated from the Latin, cor- 
recting in his fourth edition (1527) from the 
! Complutensian text. 

The Akline edition (1518) was founded on the 
text of Erasmus. This was followed by many 
others, which it is unnecessary here to particu- 
larize. 

In 1546 appeared the first, or O mirificam edi- 
tion, of Robert Stephens, 16mo. This principally 
followed the Complutensian text, compared with 
that of Erasmus. The second edition (1549) 
gives nearly the same text. But the third edition 
(in folio, 1550), which is the most beautiful of 
all Stephens’s editions, had for its basis Erasmus’s 
fifth edition, of which indeed it was little more 
than a reprint. With this, however, he collated 
fifteen MSS. in the Royal Library, together 
with the Complutensian text, adding in the 
margin their various readings. These MSS. 
have been identified, one of them being the 
Cambridge MS. or Cod. Bezae (D), with another 
uncial MS. of the ninth century, still in the 
Royal Library of Paris. Stephens’s fourth edi- 
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tion was published in 1551, and another by his 
son Robert in 1569. 

In respect to all these editions, observes Hug, 
the editors seized upon the best MSS. in their 
vicinity, without the slightest knowledge of the 
critical stores which were within their reach in 
the obscurity of libraries, of the various critical 
phenomena occurring in the New Testament, or 
of the proper principles on which to proceed. 
They acted without plan, took MSS. at hap- 
hazard, and amended them according to their 
fancy. They belong therefore to the history of 
Biblical literature and of the typography and 
cultivation of the sixteenth century, but they are 
of no use in the criticism of the New Testament, 
except in tracing back to their origin the mis- 
takes and false readings in our printed editions. 
The other editions, for a considerable time after 
tli is period, were little more than reprints of the 
Stephanian, Complutensiari, and Erasmian edi- 
tions. The Complutensian was that adopted by 
PJantin and the editor of the Paris and Antwerp 
polyglotts 5 the Erasmian by Cephalyeus and 
others. The most distinguished of the Erasmian 
are those of Boyard in 1543, and of Colina?us 
in 1534, the latter with the aid of some MSS. 
in the Royal Library and that of St. Victor. 
For the other editions see Hug’s Introd. § 57. 

The first attempt at a critical edition was by 
the celebrated Theodore Beza, who used for this 
purpose the collations made for Robert Stephens 
by his son Henry. His first edition was pub- 
lished in 1565, and his second in 1576, which 
were followed by those of 15S2, 1589, and 1598. 
He made use of nineteen MSS. (including, 
for his third edition, the Cambridge and Cler- 
mont, both uncials), as well as an Arabic, and 
the Syrian Peschito version, which had been 
published by Widmanstadt in 1555. ‘ It has 

been Beza’s lot to be frequently much com- 
mended, and frequently much censured, both 
with equal reason’ (Hug’s Introd.'). No prin- 
ciples, however, had yet been established for re- 
ducing to practice his scanty materials. Beza’s 
editions were the basis of Elzevir’s, or the Textns 
Receptus, the first edition of which was published 
in 1624, and the second in 1633. In the preface 
it is announced, ‘ Tkxtum babes ab omnibus 
UKCiei’TUM in quo nihil iinnmtatum, aut cor- 
ruption damns.’ There were in all five editions 
published from this ‘ infallible press,’ amounting 
to 8000 copies. A new edition was published, 
with marginal various readings by Cured hens, 
in 1633, previous to which then 1 was a splendid 
reprint of it published by the Ronmn-cadiolic 
editor J. Morions, at Paris in 1628. Tins was 
followed by the editions of Gerhard von Maestricht 
and Binder, in 1711, 1715 and 1760. Wal- 
ton, however, in the Polygloft, adhered to the 
third edition of Stephens, adding the various 
readings of the Codex Alexandrines (1657). 

Bishop Fell’s edition of 1625 prepared the wav 
for that of I)r. John Mill, the first, truly critical 
edition (1707), the basis of which was the third 
of Stephens, whose text hi* adopted. He 
furnished the various readings of many MSS. 
hitherto nncollated, making use* of all the 
ancient versions and the citations of the 
fathers. He prefixed valuable Prolegomena, 
but. only survived a few days tin 1 publication 
of his work, which commenced an entirely new 
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era in sacred criticism. A new edition was 
published by Kiister, who himself collated for the 
work the Codex Bcernerianus of St. Paul’s Epistles 
(1710). [See Vulgate.] 

The first of the Germans who engaged in the 
laudable undertaking of giving a more correct 
text of the New Testament, was the excellent and 
conscientious Bengel, a man of great genius in 
this department, who simplified criticism by 
classifying all the manuscripts into two distinct 
families , the African and the Asiatic, to which 
Griesbach afterwards gave the name of recensions. 
The chief value of his work consists in his 
‘ Apparatus/ for he made no change in the 
Textas Receptus , and makes a merit of intro- 
ducing no reading which had not been already 
in print. His edition was printed at Tubingen 
in 173 4. 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell on the pe- 
culiar merits of John James Wetstein, whose splen- 
did edition appeared in 1751. He collated all the 
MSS. used by his predecessors, together with many 
others, including C., or the Codex Ephraemi. His 
Prolegomena furnish a rich treasure to the Biblical 
student. Herein he first denominated the various 
MSS. by the letters of the alphabet, by which 
they are still known. He made, however, no 
alteration in the old printed text. The first who 
successfully entered this field was the celebrated 
J. J. Griesbach, whose edition, published in 1775- 
1777, ushered in the ‘ golden age ’of criticism. 
Whatever difference of opinion exists as to the 
correctness of his text, all are agreed in com- 
mending his untiring zeal and strict conscien- 
tiousness in this department. The various read- 
ings which he had collected rendered his edition 
the most perfect of its kind which had yet ap- 
peared. ‘With this work,’ observes Hug, ‘he 
adorned the evening of a laborious and praise- 
worthy life, and left behind him an honourable 
memorial, which may perhaps be surpassed in 
respect to the critical materials it contains (for 
these are daily increasing), but hardly in regard 
to elaborate and accurate criticism.’ The pecu- 
liarity of Griesbach's text (as distinct from his 
edition) consists in the preference he gives to what 
he considers the Alexandrian or Oriental read- 
ings. In this he has met with a zealous antagonist 
in the indefatigable Professor Scholz, of Bonn, 
an eminent critic of the Roman church, who has, 
in his edition of 1830-35, represented the so-called 
Constantinopolitan or common text of the modern 
MSS., to which he attaches a decided preference. 
To the 67 1 MSS. of Griesbach he has added no 
less than 607, which he has the honour of having 
first made known, but which he has but cursorily 
and superficially inspected, rendering further in- 
vestigation more indi$|>eiisal)le than ever. The 
Constantinopolitan text, which he merely assumes, 
from what lie considers its internal excellence, as 
well as from its bring the public and authorized 
text of the Greek church, to correspond with the 
autographs of the sacred writer*, approaches to that 
of Elzevir, from the aeeidenl.il circumstance that 
the earlier editor* made use of materials chiefly 
of this class. Many, who are disused to adopt 
his theory from its simplicity, and its satisfactory 
explanation of tin 1 phenomena of the ease, uic 
un u i I ling to commit thcnmelvi s to nil his details. 
An English scholar and divine, the latest who has 
treated of this subject, although disposed to favoui 
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Scholz’s theory, conceives that his historical de- 
monstration of the truth of his system is likely to 
carry conviction to few who really know what 
historical demonstration means, and that on the 
point of internal evidence his edition is a decided 
failure. He concludes his valuable observations 
with expressing his regret that Scholz’s edition 
should have been received in England with a 
degree of consideration to which it has slender 
claims. ‘I fully,’ he adds, ‘ admit the value of 
this critic’s exertions as a collator of MSS. I 
admire his diligence, and venerate his zeal. 
His theory of recensions I conceive to approximate 
very near to the truth. But he seems disqualified 
by a lack of judgment for the delicate task of 
selecting from the mass of discordant readings the 
genuine text of Holy Scripture’ ( Supplement to 
the Authorized English Version of the New Tes- 
tament , by the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, M.A., 
London, 1845). 

An edition of Scholz’s text, but without the appa- 
ratus, was published by Mr. Bagster, in his Ilex - 
apla , in 4to., in 1841 ; and another neat edition 
in 12mo., accompanied with the English version, 
and the principal variations of Griesbach’s text 
(without a date) in 1843. The anonymous editor 
of this Testament has, however, departed from 
Scholz’s punctuation and divisions into para- 
graphs. (Comp. 1 Tim. iii. 15). 

Scholz’s system of recensions has met with a 
powerful antagonist in Tischendorf, in his Prole- 
gomena to his portable and comprehensive edition 
of the New Testament, published at Leipsic, in 
1841. Tischendorf has furnished the Alexan- 
drian text with the most remarkable various 
readings, and an excellent critical apparatus. 
His work is considered byDeWetteto be hastily 
executed. He was the first to apply the St. Gall 
MS. to the criticism of the Gospels. The theories 
and criticisms of Vater,Tittmann, Lachmann and 
others have been referred to in another article. 
Lachmann rejects all former theories, and admits 
no MS. which does not represent the text of 
the first four centuries. He has added to his 
edition a most valuable text of the Vulgate, 
which he has formed for himself from two ancient 
MSS. ; and agreeing with Eichhorn and Dr. Wise- 
man, that the first Latin version was made in 
Africa, he devotes a large share of attention to the 
collection of its fragments. 

We may now reasonably hope, from the vast 
accession which is daily making to our stock of 
materials, that we are approaching the means of 
forming a more correct estimate of the true state 
of the text than it has been hitherto our lot to 
enjoy. 

We shall next treat of the divisions and marks 
of distinction in the several books. 

The divisions of the Hebrew text , as they are 
now found in the printed Bibles, have descended 
from a very remote antiquity. The sections 
called par ashes (HWlS), or paragraphs, are 
noticed in the Talmud, and were therefore in 
existence anterior to the times of the Masoretes, 
whose textual labours, it will be recollected, com- 
menced in the sixth century. Of these par ashes 
(< divisions ) the Pentateuch contains 669. They 
are of two sorts, greater and smaller, or open and 
shut paragraphs. The open paragraphs (Him HD 
petuchotli)\x\e, so called because they commenced 
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the line ; and the others DlftinD, or shut , because 
they were separated within the line by a space or 
break. They are also marked in the common 
MSS. with the initials Q or D, and the former by 
a triple space. In the synagogue rolls they are dis- 
tinguished by spaces merely (which was probably 
the only aboriginal note of division), and not by 
those initial letters, and they are in the Talmud 
referred to Moses himself as their author. There 
is a similar division, marked by spaces only, in 
the Prophets and Chethubim , which are also re- 
ferred to in the Talmud. These divisions (some- 
times called pisqua') are found even in some of 
the hymns which are stichometrically arranged, 
viz. Judg. v.; 2 Sam. xxii.; Exod. xv.; but they 
are wanting in those contained in 1 Sam. xxiv. 
and 2 Sam. i. ; and they sometimes even occur in 
the middle of the verse. Each separate psalm is 
also called in the Talmud a par ash, as well as 
each portion of the cxixth Psalm. In the book 
of Job the transitions from prose to verse, as well 
as the commencement of Eli hu’s speech, are mark- 
ed in the MSS. by a larger space, and everywhere 
else in the same book the change of speakers 
is marked by a smaller (Hupfeld, Ausfiirliche 
Grammatik'). In addition to these there are 
found in the MSS. of the Pentateuch larger sec- 
tions, of which there are fifty-four in number, and 
of which one is read in the synagogues on every 
Sabbath Day. These are sometimes called 
sidarim (DHTD) ; they are not mentioned in the 
Talmud, and appear to have had their origin in the 
Masora. The smaller sections have been made 
use of as far as possible for the purpose of di- 
viding the Sabbath lessons among several read- 
ers. They have sometimes been considered as 
subdivisions of the larger sections. When the 
Sabbath lessons coincide in their commencement 
with the parasites, they are marked with a triple 
D D D or D D D, according as these are open or 
shut There is one only (Gen. xlvii. 28) which 
has no space before it. There is also another 
division, into sidarim, found in the Rabbinical 
Bible of Ben-chaijim, printed in 1525, the num- 
ber of which amounts in the whole Bible to 447. 
There is some diversity in the MSS. in the use of 
the initial letters for marking open and shut sec- 
tions (see Leusden, Phil. Heb ., diss. iv.), and there 
are further divisions of the text marked by spaces 
only, several of which are identical with the mo- 
dern or Latin chapters of the thirteenth century. 
These sections were divided into CpIDS, short 
sentences, or verses, regulated by the sense 
[Verse], and the number of sidarim or larger 
sections in each book, together with the number of 
verses in each, was noted at the end of the book in 
the Masoretic copies. In Buxtorf’s Rabbinical 
Bible the number of verses is marked at the end 
of each section. There is also, in the prophetical 
books, a corresponding division into, or rather 
selection of, (Haphtarotli) or Sabbath 

lessons, from a word nearly synonymous 

with the Latin missa, or dismissal, because the 
people were dismissed when these were read. These 
rrnDan are also mentioned in the Mishna . I 

They are written each on a separate roll. 

The divisions found in the MSS. of the an- 
cient Greek, Latin, and other versions are dif- 
ferent from these, and more resemble the Am- 
monio - Eusebian icecpaXata or capitula of the 
MSS. of the New Testament, which we shall 
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presently refer to. We find traces of these in 
the Old Testament in the Codex Alexandrinus , 
where, however, they are confined to the former 
part of Deuteronomy, and the middle of the 
book of Joshua. Thus Deut. i. 9 is marked with 
a £, denoting the second eapitidum , commencing 
with Kal elne; the third eapitulum commences 
with our 19th verse; the fourth with our 40th; 
the fifth witli ch. ii. 1 ; the sixth with ch. ii. ver. 
7 ; the seventh with ver. 14, and the eighth with 
ver. 24. The numbers are placed in the margin, 
and the capitula commence the line with a capital 
letter. That such divisions were very ancient is 
further evident from Tertullian ( Seoipiac . 2), 
who, after reciting Deut. xiii. 1-5, proceeds to 
cite the passage commencing with the next verse, 
as ‘ another chapter ’ (eapitulum). And Jerome 
observes that a eapitulum had ended in the Sept, 
where it began in the Hebrew (in Mic. vi. 9 ; Soph, 
iii. 14; and Qucest. Heb . Gen. xxv. 13-18). 
In the Monument . Eceles. of Cotelerius, Deut, 
xxv. 8 is cited as the ninety-third eapitulum ; 
from which it appears that there were more than 
one hundred of these short sections in the book of 
Deuteronomy. Exod. xx. I is, in the same docu- 
ment, cited as the sixty-third eapitulum, and 
xx, 22 as the sixty-eighth; also Lev. xxv. as the 
hundred and twentieth, and Num. xxxv. as the 
hundred and thirty-seventh. This latter book, 
therefore, was divided into about one hundred 
and forty chapters. 

In the Cod . Alex, the first number noted in 
Joshua is 12 (io), coinciding with our ch. ix. 3; 
the thirteenth commences with ch. x. 1 ; the four- 
teenth with ch. x. 16 ; the fifteenth with ch. x. 29 ; 
the sixteenth with ch. x. 31 ; the seventeenth 
with ch. x. 34 ; the eighteenth with ch. x, 36 ; 
and the nineteenth with ch. x. 38. The twen- 
tieth corresponds with the commencement of 
our chapter xi. ; the twenty-second with our 
ch. xi. 16; the twenty-third with ch. xi. 21; 
the twenty-fourth with ch. xi i . 1 ; the twenty- 
fifth with ch. xii. 4; the twenty-sixth with ch. xii. 
7 ; the twenty-seventh with ch. xiii, 1 ; the twenty- 
eighth number is omitted; the twenty-ninth corre- 
sponds witli ch. xiii. 24 ; the thirtieth with ch. 
xiii. 29; the thirty-first with ch.xiv. 1 ; the thirty- 
second with ch. xiv. 6 ; the thirty-third with ch. 
xviii. I; the thirty-fourth number is omitted ; the 
thirty-fifth answers to ch. xviii. 8 ; the thirty-sixth 
is omitted; the thirty-seventh answers to our ch. 
xviii. 10; the thirty-eighth to ch. xix. 17 ; and 
here the numeration of this ancient codex ends. 
The above comparison will probably serve to 
convey to the reader a correct view of the ancient 
system of capitulation, which appears to lx* suffi- 
ciently unequal and arbitrary, some chapters 
being comparatively long, and others not exceed- 
ing in length one of onr present verses. The 
only other numbers in this codex tire those of tin* 
Decalogue, in Exod. xx., of which the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth commandments only (according to the 
Origeniiui or Greek division), are numbered, with 
the letters y , 5, and e (3, I, and 5), as in the 
Latin and Lutheran communions. In the Vatican 
MS. there exist only the remains uf a very obscure 
division, which is confined to the four prophets 
(see Prt'f. to Homan rd.) [Dkcai.ouuk]. 

In the Aldine edition of the Septnagint and 
Greek Testament the only capitulated port inns 
aie the books of E/an, Esther, Tolul, Judith, and 
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Job, the first of which is divided into 80 chapters 
(KecpaAaia) ; the second into 55 ; the third into 93 ; 
the fourth into 63 ; and Job into 32. These are all 
numbered in the margin; and at the beginningof 
each book (except Tobit and Judith) is a table 
containing the numbers and the few first words 
of each KecpaAaioj/, thus showing the design and use 
of the enumeration. These, but no other books 
(except the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
and Chronicles), have the Latin chapters, only in 
Chronicles they are sometimes of double length. 

The Latin version of St. Jerome, as published 
by Martianay, has a somewhat similar division 
into sections, there designated tituli, capitula, and 
breves. These are all of unequal and arbitrary 
length, and at the commencement of each book is 
a breviarium or index, referring to the numbers 
of the tituli, capitula, and breves, and containing 
a short lemma or abstract of the contents of each. 
These divisions are confined to the Pentateuch, 
Joshua, Samuel, and Kings, the two latter hooks 
being furnished with titles only. Genesis, e. g. 
has 46 breves, 70 capitula, and 38 titles ; and 
Kings has 222 titles. Each of these has its argu- 
ment prefixed. These divisions generally com- 
mence at the same place, and are sometimes 
identical. Thus the first brevis in Genesis is 
entitled, ‘ De lucis exordio, et divisione tenebra- 
rum a luce, et secunda die’ [ch. i. 1-5] ; the first 
eapitidum , c De die primo in quo lux facta est’ 
[also vers. 1-5] ; and the first titulus, ‘ De crea- 
tione mundi et plasmate hominis’ [vers. 1; iii. 
20]. Exodus contains 18 titles, 21 breves, and 
138 capitula or chapters; Leviticus 16 titles, 16 
breves, and 88 chapters ; Numbers 20 titles, 74 
breves, and 97 chapters; Deuteronomy 19 titles, 
142 breves, and 155 chapters ; Joshua 11 titles, 
32 breves, and 110 chapters; Judges S titles, 18 
breves, and 50 chapters ; Samuel 137 titles, amt 
Kings 220. The books of Chronicles arc divided 
into short sentences resembling onr verses. 

In later manuscripts of the Latin Vulgate there 
is found a continuous capitulation, carried 
through the whole hooks, canonical and unca- 
iioiiic.il . Of these the Charlemagne MS. is an 
example. This valuable document, now the pro- 
perty of the British Museum, has the following 
divisions : — Genesis contains S2 capitula, Exodus 
139, Numbers 74, Deuteronomy 45, Joshua 33, 
Judges IS (Ruth is not capitulated), 1 Kings 
contains 26, 2 Kings IS, 3 Kings 1^, 1 Kings 
17. There is no capitulation of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, the minor prophets, nor Job, but the para- 
graphs in these hooks commence the line with 
rubricated capitals. The prayer of Jeremiah is 
divided into sentences, numbered in the margin 
with Greek letters ; and the numbers of the Psalms 
are also attached in the margin, and each jisalin 
separated by the point *.* . The Prowrhs are di- 
vided into 59 chapters, hut there are til) noted 
in the table uf contents. 'The 59th chapter is 
entitled, S<tcramen(um dr mulitrc forte, and the 
60th, Hctributiv dr fntetibus manuum. Eccle- 
siastes contains 31 chapters; the Song of Solomon 
is not capitulated, but in tin* body of the text there 
are rubricated titles, as Vox Eeele.sia*, \ ox ami- 
eorum, Vox Chri*ti, \e.. ; \\ isdum lias IS eapi- 
tnla, and Krclesiafliaii 127. There is no divi- 
sion whatever in ( ‘hronichs, Ezra, or Nehemiah, 
but there occur n tew in the latter part uf Esther, 
with Jerome's note*, commencing with a rnlcrt- 
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cated capital. There are no divisions in Tobit or 
Judith, except unrubricated paragraphs, arid the 
portion answering to our present 19th chapter of 
Tobit, which commences with a red letter. 1 
Maccabees contains 61 chapters, and 2 Macca- 
bees 55. 

In the New Testament Matthew contains 81 
chapters, Mark 46, Luke 73, John 35, and Acts 
74. The Epistle of James has 20, 1 Peter 20, and 
2 Peter 11, Rom. 51, 1 Cor. 62, 2 Cor. 28, Gal. 
37, Eph. 31, Phil. 18, 1 Thess. 25, 2 Thess. 8, 
Coloss. 31, 1 Tim. 28, 2 Tim. 25, Titus. 10, 
Philem. 4, Heb. 38. After this follows the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans, which is not capitulated. 
Then follows the Apocalypse, containing 22 chap- 
ters. All the capitulated books are preceded by 
the capitulation or table of the contents of each 
chapter, except the Apocalypse, the table prefixed 
to which contains, instead of such summary, the 
few first words of each division. The Gospels are 
marked with the Eusebian canons, and besides 
the Ammonian numbers, the initial of each evan- 
gelist's name referred to in the canons is attached. 
The Pauline Epistles have also a canon prefixed 
containing the parallel passages. This is probably 
the canon which James Faber of Etaples erro- 
neously ascribed to Ammonius (Zucagni, Monu - 
menta). 

The Decalogue is divided according to the 
Hieronymian (the same as the Greek) division, 
with the number of each commandment prefixed, 
and the table of contents contains the following 
summary : 

Verba legis quae precepit Dominus custodire. 

I. Non erunt tibi dii alii absque me. 

II. Non facies tibi idolum neque ullam simi- 
litudinem. 

III. Non sumes nomen Domini tui in vanum. 

IV. In mente habe diem Sabbatorum. 

V. Honora patrem tuum et matrem. 

VI. Non occides. VII. Non moechaberis. 

VIII. Non fuvtum facies. VIIII. Non dices 

falsum testimonium. 

X. Non concupisces uxorem proximi tui, 
neque aliquid ejus. 

Later MSS. have the numbers of the capi- 
tula inserted in the body of the text ; and after 
the invention of the Latin chapters, the num- 
bers of these latter are placed in the margin. 
In one of those in the British Museum, Harl. 5021 
(written on vellum in the 13th century), the ca- 
pitulation of which is not completed, Genesis con- 
tains about 70 chapters, Exodus 140, Leviticus 
24, Numbers 72, Deuteronomy 156, Joshua 34, 
Judges * * *, Ruth 4, 1 and 2 Kings 96, 3 
Kings 56, 4 Kings * * *, 1 Chronicles * * * 2 
Chronicles 20, Ezra 36, Judith 23, Esther 11, 
Tobit 15, 1 Macc. 57, and 2 Macc. 56. 

Divisions of the New Testament . The most 
ancient MSS. of the New Testament which 
have descended to our times also contain nume- 
rous divisions of the text. Of these the most 
ancient marked by numbers, are the Ammonian 
chapters, to which the Eusebian canons were after- 
wards attached, — the larger chapters, pericopae, 
or titles , — the church-lessons, and other peculiar 
divisions. Besides these are paragraphs marked 
by capitals commencing the line, and slichome- 
trical divisions or verses [Verse]. 

KecpaXaia, or. chapters. We find divisions 
under this name extant in the time of Tertullian 
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(Ad Uxor. 2 ; De Pudicit. xvi. ; and De Cam . 
Christ, xix.), who calls by the name of capi- 
tulum the phrase 4 non ex sanguine, neque ex 
voluntate viri, sed ex Deo nati sunt.’ They are 
also mentioned in a.d. 260, by Dionysius of 
Alexandria (ap. Eusebium, Hist. Eccles . vii. 25), 
who observes that some have attempted to refute 
the Apocalypse, criticising every chapter , and pro- 
nouncing it unintelligible (see Revelation; also 
Stuart’s Commentary on the Apocalyse , 1845, 
§ 1 7).* But the earliest division of which we can 
speak with historical accuracy is that of Ammo- 
nius, the deacon of Alexandria, who published 
his Monotessaron , or Harmony of the Gospels , in 
the middle of the third century. Csesarius, the 
brother of Gregory Nazianzen, observes of these 
(Dial, i.), that there are four Gospels containing 
1162 chapters; and Epiplianius ( Ancor . c. 50) 
makes the same enumeration. These divisions 
are accurately marked in the margin of several 
ancient MSS. But the numeral notations 
were adopted, not for the purpose of reference, 
or of facilitating citation, according to the usage 
of modern times, but merely as a companion to 
the author’s harmony or abridgment of the Gos- 
pels ; of these chapters St. Matthew’s Gospel 
contains 355, St. Mark’s 235, St. Luke’s 342, 
and St. John’s 232. It has been supposed that 
this division was confined to Ammonius’ own 
copy, and not generally published (Mill‘s 
Proleg .) ; but this copy happening to fall into 
the hands of Eusebius of Caesarea, he conceived 
the idea of forming a perfect Diatessaron by the 
help of those divisions and the numerals which 
Ammonius had placed in the margin of his copy 
(See Eusebius, Letter to Carpianus'). He for this 
purpose reduced all the chapters to ten classes, and 
arranged them in ten tables or canons. Eusebius 
made no new divisions, but confined himself to 
those numbered by Ammonius. His ten canons 
thus contain — 1. The sections in which the four 
Gospels agree ; 2. Those in which the first three 
agree ; 3. Those in which Matthew, Luke, and 
John agree ; 4. Those in which Mark and John 
agree : 5. Those in which Matthew and Luke 

agree; 6. Those in which Matthew and Mark 

agree ; 7. Those in which Matthew and John 

agree ; 8. Those in which Luke and Mark agree ; 
9. Those in which Luke and John agree; 10. 
Those which are peculiar to only one of the 
Evangelists. He then placed additional numeral 
letters, rubricated, in the margin of the Gospels 
referring to each canon, viz., a to denote the first 
canon, 6 the second, &c. A single glance at 
the page thus indicates how many of the Evan- 
gelists agree in the subject of each chapter, or 
otherwise ; e.g . at Matt. iii. 6 (according to the 
modern division), 4 and Jesus, being baptized, 
went up out of the water,’ there will be found in 
the margin, besides the Ammonian number id, or 
xiv, the numeral a signifying canon i., in run- 
ning the eye down which the number of the 
chapter again occurs, on a line with which will 
be perceived the corresponding chapter in the 
three other Gospels, viz., Mark vi. ; Luke xiii. ; 

* This work, which we conceive to be the best 
treatise on the Apocalypse that has yet appeared 
in English, was published subsequently to the 
articles Revelation and Spurious Revela- 
tions having gone to press. 
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John xv.; answering according to the modern 
division to Mark i. 9-11, Luke iii. 21, 22, and 
John i. 32-34. The groundwork of the whole is 
St. Matthew's Gospel, the figures in the margin 
of which refer to the parallel passages of the other 
three Evangelists. 

The Monotessaron ofAmmonius is now no longer 
extant, but in the eighth century, Victor, bishop 
of Capua, discovered what he believed to be the 
identical work, of which he made a Latin trans- 
lation, attaching to it the Eusebian canons. 
This work having long sunk into oblivion, was 
discovered by Michael ‘Memler, a printer at 
Mayntz, in 1521. Wetstein, however, main- 
tained that this could not have been the genuine 
work of Ammonius, inasmuch as, besides other 
reasons, the Latin has the four Gospels in one 
canon, but Ammonius in four, the Latin only 
indicating the parallel passages of the other 
Gospels by numerals ; the Latin also has the his- 
tory of the adulteress, which was not known to 
Ammonius. 

Another ancient numerical division is that of 
the tltAol (titles or inscriptions') also called by 
the name of pericopce and chapters (KecpaXaia). 
These are distinct in their nature from the former 
divisions, and like them, are confined to the four 
Gospels. Of these divisions there are found in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel G 8 , St. Mark’s 48, St. Luke’s 
83, and St. John’s 18. They are called titles , 
inasmuch as there is a short title or summary of 
the contents of each placed at the top or bottom 
of the page, together with a numerical reference in 
the margin to each title; and a table of the 
titles with the number of each is prefixed to the 
Gospels. Thus the iirst chapter is entitled n €pl 
ru>u pAycov (of the wise men), the second tt epl t&v 
T raid'itov avcupr\QzvT(jov (of the slaughtered infants), 
&c. A chapter (/ce^aAcuoy), therefore, denotes a 
larger section, when the table or index of the 
chapter i 3 prefixed to the MS., but the same 
word, when the number is only inserted in the 
margin, without reference to a table of contents 
or an inscription at the top of the page, denotes 
one of the smaller or Amnionian chapters (See 
Simon's llistoire Critique ). 

There is some difference of opinion as to the 
age of these larger chapters, some ascribing them 
to the third, others to the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury. From the silence of Eusebius respecting 
them ( Letter to Carpiunns ), it has been deduced 
that he was unacquainted with them ; nor does 
Chrysostom ever refer to them, but the titles re- 
ferring to the destruction of the Jews are cited 
hv Athanasius in his third Oral. udv. Arianos. 
They could not. have been designed for dvayvcuatis 
or church lessons; for, like the Amnionian chap- 
ters, there is an immense irregularity in their 
respective lengths, both the titles and the Am- 
nionian chapters containing a portion sometimes 
exceeding an hundred, and at other times amount- 
ing to but two or three or even oik* of our mo- 
dern verses. Neither could they have been de- 
signed for tin* distinction of subjects ; for although 
the title of the chapter for the most part expresses 
but one subject, the chapter itself contains seve- 
ral, and even the Amnionian chapters sometimes 
contain several of the larger chapters or titles, or 
parts of several. Still less was either division 
ever designed for the purpose of reference or 
citation, for we never find a single instance of this 
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kind before Euthymius Eugabenus in the twelfth 
century, who cites passages which he observes are 
found in the sixty-fifth , sixty-sixth , and sixty- 
seventh chapters of St, Matthew's Gospel, and the 
eightieth of St. Luke’s. The chapters thus cited 
are the titles, not the Ammonian chapters. Mill 
(Proleg.'), conceiving that no other object remains 
to which these larger sections could be applied 
except that of a harmony, refers them to Tatian the 
Assyrian, who composed, a.d. 192, his harmony 
of the Gospels entitled Diapente , probably be- 
cause it included the Gospel of the Ebionites. 
This work was different in character from the 
later harmony of Ammonius, being in the form 
of a diatessaron compiled in the words of the 
Evangelists. Of this work, which Tatian had 
written for the benefit of his disciples, Theodoret, 
bishop of Cyprus in the fourth century, found 
two hundred copies read in his churches. Mill 
conjectures that on occasion of this work, Tatian 
invented the larger chapters, which are marked 
in the inner margin of the MSS. with capital nu- 
merals. We have already perceived that the first 
of these chapters in St. Matthew’s Gospel com- 
mences with the journey of the wise men (Matt, 
ii.); Mark’s Gospel commences with i. 23, and 
Luke's and John’s each with our second chapter. 
The emissions have been accounted for by sup- 
posing that the author of these divisions left the 
commencement vacant in order to supply it with 
illuminated letters, and that although in the pre- 
sent MSS. the chapters are marked with alphabe- 
tical letters in regular order, the author added the 
titles or inscriptions only in the margin, but that 
subsequent transcribers transferred them to the top 
and bottom of the page, placing the numerals bv 
way of reference, which after the year a.d. 500 
were added in capital letters in the inner margin 
(Mill’s Proleg.), Others account for the omis- 
sions by supposing that the numerals were not 
intended to denote chap. 1, 2, 3, &c., but rather 
the place of chap. 1 , 2 , and 3 ; for as the first 
section (or title) is placed at the end of the first 
chapter and the beginning of the second, the title 
prefixed to chap. 2 must necessarily correspond 
with“A, and that prefixed to chap. 3 with B, which 
marks the second section (See Rmiipicus, Coal- 
men tatio Critica), 

We have observed that both these divisions are 
contained in most of the ancient MSS. Thus 
A, or the Alexandrian MS. (Brit. Mns.), has the 
Ainiuonian chapters and numbers, and the Kuse- 
bian canons, together with the larger chapters or 
titles, and the usual index of the larger chapters 
at the commencement of the Gospels. This MS. 
lias, besides the numeral capitals, a peculiar 
mark ( 7 ) in Matthew and Mark on the left mar- 
gin; instead of which the titles are indicated by 
a cross, with the usual letter, rubricated* in Luke 
and .John. It has the corresponding titles on the 
top of the page. 

C, or tin* (Judex Kphnomi, ban, a prinut mnnu* 
the Amnionian chapters, but has not the Eusebian 
canons. This circumstance was first noticed by 
Tischrndorf, all former wi iters having erroneously 
stated that it contained the Eusebian canons and 
the titles, ami all a primd munu. With respect to 
these hitter, it is remarkable that although then* is 
a catalogue of them pietixed to the Gospel* (that 
to Matthew is liwt), there is no indication of them 
whatever in the text. Of this e.< !c lira ted codex, 
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which had been partially collated by Wetstein 
and Griesbach, a beautiful and accurate fac- 
simile was published by Tischendorf at Leipsic, 
in 1813, with valuable Prolegomena. A great 
portion of the writing of this Palimpsest, which 
had been hitherto illegible, has been restored by 
a chemical process (see Codex Ephrcemi Syri 
Rescriptus. Lipsias, 1843, 4to.).* 

D, or the Cod. Bezse, has also, but not a prima 
mann, the Ammonian chapters and numerals only, 
without theEusebian canons. Probably it was in- 
tended by the copyist to add these. Bishop Marsh 
{Notes to Michaelis) thinks that the division itself 
was different from the Ammonian. This MS. 
has also the dray rwa par or church lessons, 
marked in the margin, but not a prima manu . 
Z, or the Dublin Palimpsest, corresponds with C 
in having the Ammonian sections without the 
canons ; it has the titles or larger chapters, of 
which, however, but a few reminiscences have 
escaped the ravages of time. There remains, in- 
deed, but one of the Ammonian numbers, viz., 
in plate xxxiii., No. poy, [ch. xvii.], and of the 
titles, the No. AZ at the same place ; in plate 
xvii., at the top of the page, the twentieth title, 
viz. /c. 7 T€pl rou y tvopivov pyparos 7 rpb . . . ’Iccar- 
vt]v ; and in plate lix. the title irepl twj/ b€Ka 
'irapdeveov, but without the number; in plate lxvii. 
the title tvtvos pvariKos ; and in plate lxiv. &pi/r)(Tis 
Tlerpov. 

B, or the celebrated Vatican MS., contains 
neither the Ammonian nor the larger chapters, 
but has divisions peculiar to itself, distinguished 
only by red numerals in the margin ; of which 
Matthew contains 170, Mark 72, Luke 152, and 
John 80 ; Acts 79, James 9, 1 Peter 8, 1 John 
11, and Jude 2. St. Paul’s Epistles in this MS. 
have a peculiar and unique numeration, being 
capitulated in one continued series, as if they 
made one book. There are ninety-three chap- 
ters, of which fifty-nine extend to the close of the 
Epistle to the Galatians ; then Ephesians imme- 
diately commences with ch. lxx., the ten omitted 
numbers being applied to the margin of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which is placed after those 
to the Thessalonians. The last part of Hebrews 
is wanting in this MS., together with the Epis- 
tles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the 
Apocalypse (Zacagni, Monumenta ). The Codex 
Cyprius, and the Codex Regius 62 (Stephens’s 77 ), 
both MSS. of the eighth century, have the Am- 
monio-Eusebian divisions, and the KecpaAaia, long 
before which period they had become firmly esta- 
blished, and were adopted into most Greek MSS., 
as well as into the Latin version. They were in- 
serted in the editions of Erasmus, and in Robert 
Stephens’s beautiful folio edition (1550). 

There was an edition of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
with capitular divisions, published at the desire 
of a certain bishop in the fifth century by Eutha- 

* Tischendorf discovered the remains of the 
transverse line of the 0 in 02 or 02 (1 Tim. iii. 
15) in this MS., which had escaped the observa- 
tion of Wetstein and Griesbach. He is, how- 
ever, convinced that this, as well as the mark of 
abbreviation above the ©2, proceeded from the 
second corrector, who lived in the ninth century. 
He is satisfied, from personal examination, that 
not was the original reading of the Codex 
Aiexandrinus in the same passage. 
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bus, the deacon, afterwards bishop of Sulca. 
Euthalius was not himself the author, but, as he in- 
forms us, a Syrian bishop, c one of the wisest of the 
fathers,’ who also wrote an €K0e<m, or summary 
of the contents of each chapter. The anonymous 
author is conjectured by Mill, with much pro- 
bability, to have been no other than the celebrated 
commentator, Theodore of Mopsuestia. This 
edition had been completed on the 29th June, 
a.d, 396. The following are the divisions which 
it contains: — Romans 19 chapters, 1 Cor. 9, 2 
Cor. 11, Gal. 12, Eph. 10, Phil. 7, Col. 10, 1 
Thess. 7, 2 Thess. 6, Heb. 22, 1 Tim. 12, 2 Tim. 
18, Titus 6, Philem. 2. Euthalius himself, at a 
later period, published his stichometrical edition 
of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, at the desire 
of Athanasius the younger, bishop of Alexandria, 
in which he himself introduced a similar divi- 
sion and summary of the contents of each chapter. 
The Acts contained 1 1 chapters, the Epistles of 
James 6, 1 Peter 8, 2 Peter 4, 1 John 7, 2 and 
3 John 1 each, and Jude 4. Euthalius also sub- 
divided his chapters by marking them with as- 
terisks in rubric, and distinguished the chapters 
by numeral letters, as we still find them in MSS. 
of the Euthalian chapters. He also marked the 
citations from the Old Testament by numerals, as 
well as by including them in parentheses, and 
placing the references to the books in the margin. 
This edition of Euthalius was completed in the 
year 458. 

Another very ancient division, probably the 
most ancient of all, was that into church lessons, 
avayv&a para. It was probably introduced in 
imitation of the divisions of the Law and the 
Prophets, which were read in the first Christian 
assemblies. Euthalius, in his edition, has given 
the division into church lessons as follows : — Acts 
contains 16 lessons, James 2, 1 Peter 2, 2 Peter 

1, 1 John 2, 2 John 1, 3 John 1, Jude 1, Rom. 5, 
l Cor. 5, 2 Cor. 4, Gal. 2, Eph. 2, Phil. 2, Col. 

2, 1 Thess. 1, 2 Thess. 1, Heb. 3, 1 Tim. 1, 2 
Tim. 1, Titus 1, Philem. 2. These lessons, or 
Pericopce , as they are called, in speaking of the 
lessons of the prophets, by Justin Martyr (Dial. c. 
Tryph .), were regulated by the number of Sun- 
days, to which the additional three were for the 
festivals of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 
The Gospels had a similar division ; but, according 
as church festivals increased, the number of church 
lessons increased also, and these were therefore 
proportionably brief. These divisions are the 
foundation of our present Epistles and Gospels. 
At the close of the fifth century, Lectionaries 
were published in the Western Church, which were 
divided into Epistolaria and Evangelaria, gene- 
rally in the order in which the church lessons 
were read ; but these books were not introduced 
among the Greeks before the eighth century. 

All these divisions (viz., the longer and shorter 
chapters, and the church lessons) are marked in 
the MSS. by a space or point, and sometimes by 
both, in the middle of the line, and frequently by 
commencing the line with a capital letter ex- 
tending into the margin. But the section itself, 
in order to save parchment, often commences 
with a small letter after a point or space in the 
middle of the line, the line still commencing 
with a capital letter, which, therefore, is some- 
times placed in the middle of a word. The 
church lessons are also distinguished by the word 
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apxfh or sometimes A, at the commencement, and 
reAos or T. at the end. At the close of the fifth 
century, Andrew, bishop of Cappadocia, intro- 
duced an imitation of the ancient capitular divi- 
sions into the Apocalypse, distinguishing it into 
twenty-four A 6yoi, or sermones , and seventy-four 
titles . The former were, except in two instances, 
identical with our present chapters. 

The ancient divisions are marked in some of 
the early printed editions, especially those of 
Erasmus and Robert Stephens. In the Aldine 
edition of the New Testament, there is no capi- 
tular, nor any division whatever, of either the 
Gospels or Acts, except occasionally short spaces 
generally within the line; but some of St. Paul’s 
Epistles are divided into short chapters, with 
numbers annexed, of which Romans contains 14, 
1 Cor. 67, and 2 Cor. 26, where the numeration 
and division cease. 

But all these divisions were superseded in the 
middle of the thirteenth century by the present 
division into chapters, the origin of which is 
involved in some obscurity. Inasmuch as in 
some of the books of the New Testament, these 
sections tally with some of the more ancient 
divisions, Croius ( Observat .) is anxious to ascribe 
to them all a more ancient date than is justi- 
fied by the historical evidence. Among other 
arguments, he adduces the index to each Gos- 
pel ascribed to Theophylact, which contains the 
present chapters, but tln3 index is evidently a 
later addition. Bale, Bishop of Ossory, the 
celebrated antiquarian, with great appearance of 
probability ascribes these divisions to Stephen 
Langlon, Archbishop of Canterbury in the thir- 
teenth century (Hist. Eccles. Cent. xiii. c. 7, 10). 
Genebrard ( Chron . iv. p. 614) says that the au- 
thors of onr present chapters were the scholastics who 
were perhaps the authors of the Concordance as- 
cribed to Cardinal Hugh of St. Cher, who at this 
period (a.d. 1262) published his Biblia cum Pos- 
tilla , wherein the references are for the first time 
made to these divisions. It is certain that their 
application to this Concordance brought them into 
repute, and from this period we may date the prac- 
tice of citing by chapters, which had been hitherto 
done merely by a reference to the book (see Heb. 
iv. 7), as was the custom of the Fathers, or to the 
subject, or some remarkable word therein, as 
was the case with the Jews and Samaritans. 
An example of this appears in Mark ii. 26, 
where 1 Sam. xxi. xxii. is referred to as‘Abi- 
athar,’ and xii. 26, 4 the bush’ refers to Exod. 
iii. ; also Rom. xi. 2, the word 4 Elias' refers to 
1 Kings xvii. — xix. [See also IIauioguai’ma.] 
In this Concordance, however, there was no re- 
ference to a division of verses , as Professor 
Moses Stuart supposes (7 lib. Sac. No. ii. 1813, 
p. *264).* The subordinate references were indi- 
cated in Hugh's Bible by the capital letters 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, placed at equal distances 
from each other in the margin when the chapters 
were long, or by a proport ionahly lesser number 
of capitals according to the size of the chapters. 
The references to the verses by their number had 
its origin at a much later period, viz. in a.d. 
1138-13, when Rabbi Nathan wrote his Coii- 

* Notice of Hahn's ed. of Titmann s text of the 
New Testament, stereotyped at New York, 1842, 
under the care of Professor Robinson. 
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cordance to the Hebrew Bible, which he named 
2JT0 TND, the illuminator of the path, 

DPiy, the path of the world , and J/ll? *Y)H, 
the light sown . Those Jews who wished to avail 
themselves of this Concordance must have marked 
the references thereto in their MSS. of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Dean Prideaux observes that 4 the 
first publishing of Nathan's Concordance happen- 
ing about the time that printing was invented 
[1440], it hath since that time undergone several 
editions,’ and Mr. Horne ( Introcl .) follows Pri- 
deaux in stating that Nathan, instead of adopting 
the marginal letters of Hugo, marked every fifth 
verse with a Hebrew numeral ; but we conceive this 
to he an error. Rabbi Nathan’s Concordance, which 
was an adaptation of the Latin Concordance of 
Peter Allot, was not printed before a.d. 1523 
or 1524, when it issued from Bomberg's press at 
Venice. It afterwards indeed passed through 
several editions, and was published in a Latin 
translation by Anthony Reuchlin, in 1556, fol. 
at the press of Henry Peter, in Basel. There is 
also a translation in MS. by Nicholas Fuller, in 
the Bodleian Library. Now in all these the 
reference is to the chapter, and to each single 
verse ; or, as Nathan himself expressed it in bis 
preface, 4 As I obseived that the Latin translation 
has each hook divided into a certain number of 
sections and chapters, which are not in our 
[Hebrew] Bibles, I have therefore marked all the 
verses, according to their numbers, together with 
the number of each chapter; I have also marked 
the numbers of the verses, as they exist in our 
[Hebrew] Bibles, for the greater facility of finding 
each passage referred to.’ We have examined 
ourselves attentively all the early printed editions 
of fhe Hebrew Bifde, and while we find the 
Latin chapters marked with Hebrew letters in all 
those editions, commencing with Bomberg's of 
1518 (for Jahn is mistaken in stating ( Jntrod . §. 
102) that the chapters were first marked in Bom- 
berg’s edition of 1525), we yet find no edition of 
tlie Hebrew Bible in which there is any reference 
to the verses by their numbers before the edition of 
the Pentateuch, Mcgillotli, and Ilaplitaroth, pub- 
lished at Sabionetta in Italy in 1557, 12mo. In 
this edition every fifth verse is marked with a 
Hebrew numeral, and l)e Rossi observes of it, 

4 Me quidem judice prima omnium hive ost editio, 
saltern primonmi ima in quihus hoc obvinm ost * 
(yi finales 'I'gpog. Sabionct ., 178S). And every 
fifth verse is equally marked throughout the whole 
Bible in the edition of Plautin, printed in 1566. 
Sebastian Munster, in his edition r 1534). marked 
the number of the chapters in Latin as well as 
Hebrew numerals in the margin. The elupters 
were first separated in Hebrew in Plant ill's beau- 
tiful edition of 1571. In this edition each sepa- 
rate verse of the first twelve chapters of Genesis is 
also marked in the margin with an \rahie nume- 
ral, except tin 4 fifth verse, whit h is indicated as 
before by a Hebrew letter, after which the Latin 
numeration of \ erses is dUrniitimn d throughout 
tin* whole of the Old Testament. Pagniims, 
however, had lung before, \ i/. in 1528, nmiked 
nil the verses in his translation of the Bible with 
an Arabic figure in the margin opp >site each 
verse. Although this practice had. nfii r Robert 
Stephens's edition of the Litin Vulgate in 1555, 
become general both in this and the modem \ or- 
siomq it wus not until the ) ear 1661 that the whole 
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Hebrew Bible was thus marked, when Athias 
introduced the Arabic figures opposite each verse, 
at the instigation of Leusden (see his Philol. Ileb .) 
in his accurate edition published at Antwerp in 
that year. 

The Latin chapters were not adopted by the 
Greeks before the fifteenth century, when they 
were first introduced by those Greeks who fled 
into the west after the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks in 1453. It was in this century, and ge- 
nerally in Italy, that most of the MSS. now extant 
of the Greek Testament were written, and this fact 
is of material importance in fixing the date of 
MSS. Thus we have already observed [John, 
Epistles of] that the Codex Montfortianus 
(which most suppose to be the Cod. Britannicus 
of Erasmus ; see Davidson’s Lectures on Bib- 
lical Criticisin') contains the Latin chapters; but 
we are enabled to add, on the authority of a letter 
which we have received from Dr. Todd, the libra- 
rian of Trinity College, Dublin, that these divi- 
sions are not marked by their number, but only 
by a space left in the text for an initial letter, 
which letter does not appear to have been in any 
one case inserted. The numbers of the chapters, 
indeed, are added in a clumsy way by a recent 
hand, but the Eusebian numbers are marked with 
Greek numerals in a coeval hand in good rubric 
in the margin, as far as Matt, x., and in bad red 
ink as far as Luke xii., but thenceforward they 
are discontinued. The paragraphs into which the 
text of the New Testament has been divided by 
Bengel, Vater, and others, are a decided improve- 
ment on the Latin chapters. 

Language of the Scriptures . The old Testa- 
ment is written in Hebrew [Hebrew Language], 
with the exception of parts of the books of Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and Daniel, which are in Chaldee 
[Chaldee]. The New Testament is written in 
Greek, or rather in what has been called Hellen- 
istic or Hebraizing Greek. The most Hebraizing 
book is the Apocalypse, and the most correct 
Greek the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but the voice of 
antiquity favours the opinion that this was origin- 
ally written in Hebrew or Aramaic ( Prcelectio 
Theologica , auctore Gul. Hodge Mill, S. T. P., 
1843). A Hebrew original of St. Matthew's 
Gospel has been also contended for. 

Polyglotts, &c. Among the most useful 
aids to the study of Biblical Literature must be 
reckoned the diglott, triglott, and polyglott edi- 
tions. These are accurately described in Le 
Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra , and Simon’s Histoii'e 
Critique . We shall confine ourselves to a brief 
notice of the Polyglotts. 

Although the earliest specimen of a Polyglott 
was that of a projected work of the celebrated 
printer Aldus Manutius, of which one page only 
was published, the first of this kind was the 
Complutensi an Polyglott, entitled Biblia 
Sacra Polyglotta , nunc primum impressa , &c., 
comprised in 6 vols. fol. We are indebted for this 
work to the celebrated Cardinal, Statesman, and 
General, Francis Ximenes de Cisneros, who pub- 
lished it at his own expense, at the cost of 50,000 
ducats. It was commenced in 1502, completed 
in 1517, and published in 1522. The editors were 
AElius Antonius, Ducas, Pincianus, Stuiiica, 
Zamora, Coronellus, and Johannes de Vergera. 
The three last were originally Jews. The first 
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four volumes contain the Old Testament, with the 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek, in three columns, the 
Targum, and a Latin version of the same. The 
fifth volume contains the Greek Testament, with 
the Latin Vulgate. The last volume consists of 
Vocabularies, Indexes, &c. &c. The Greek Tes- 
tament, as has been already observed [John's 
Epistles], was finished in 1517; but the MSS. 
were modern, and not of much critical value. 
(See Dr. Bowring’s letter, Monthly Repository for 
1827, p. 572). There is little doubt that the 
celebrated text of the three witnesses in this edi- 
tion was translated from the Latin. There were 
600 copies only printed of this splendid work, of 
which three were on vellum. One of these was 
sold in England, in 1829, for 600 guineas. 

The Antwerp Polyglott was published in 1569- 
72, in 8 vols. fol., at the expense of Philip II., 
King of Spain. It contains, in addition to the 
Complutensian texts, a Chaldee Paraphrase, the 
Syriac version, and the Latin translation of Arias 
Montanus, which was a correction of that of Pag- 
ninus. It also contains lexicons and grammars 
of the various languages of the originals and ver- 
sions. 

The Paris Polyglott , in addition to the con- 
tents of the former works, has a Syriac and Arabic 
version of both the Old and New Testaments, 
with the Samaritan Pentateuch, now published 
for the first time, and edited by J. Moriuus. This 
Polyglott also contains the Samaritan version of 
the same. It was published in 1645, in 10 vols. 
large folio. The editor of this valuable, but 
unwieldy work, was Michael le Jay, who was 
ruined by the publication. 

The London Polyglott , edited by Brian Wal- 
ton, afterwards Bishop of Chester, is much more 
comprehensive than any of the former. It was 
published in 1657, in 6 vols. fol. The first vol., 
besides prolegomena, contains the Pentateuch, 
exhibiting on one page the Hebrew text, with the 
interlinear Latin version of Arias Montanus, the 
Latin Vulgate of the Clementine edition, the Sep- 
tuagint of the Roman edition, and the various 
readings of the Cod. Alex., the Latin version of 
Flaminius Nobilius, the Syriac, with a Latin 
version, the Targum of Onkelos, with a Latin ver- 
sion, the Samaritan Pentateuch, with the Sama- 
ritan version of the same, and a Latin translation 
serving for both, and the Arabic, with a Latin 
version. The second volume comprises the his- 
torical books, with the Targums of Jonathan. 
The third volume contains the books from Job 
to Malachi, and, besides the versions in all the 
former languages, the Psalms in Ethiopic, and a 
Latin translation. The fourth volume has all the 
Dutero-canonical books in Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
and Syriac ; the two Hebrew texts of Tobit 
[Tobit], and two Chaldee and a Persian Targum 
on the Pentateuch, with Latin versions. The fifth 
volume has the New Testament, with Arias 
Montanus’s translation ; the Syriac, Persic, Latin 
Vulgate, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions. These, 
with separate Latin versions of the oriental trans- 
lations, are all given on one page. The sixtli vo- 
lume contains various readings and critical re* 
marks. The whole of this stupendous labour was 
completed in four years. It was published by 
subscription, under the patronage of Oliver Crom- 
well, who died before its completion. This gave 
occasion to the cancelling of two leaves of the pre- 
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lace, in order to transfer to King Charles II. the 
coin pH men ts addressed to Cromwell. There are, in 
consequence, both Republican and Royal copies, 
the former of which are the most scarce and valu- 
able. For the variations between these, see But- 
ler's Horce Riblicce and Adam Clark’s Succession 
of Sacred Literature . This Polyglott was ac- 
companied by Castell’s Heptaylott Lexicon , in 
2 vols. fob 

Mr. Bagster’s Polyglott , fol., London, 1831, 
contains in one volume the Hebrew text, the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, the Septnagint, Vulgate, and 
Syriac versions, the Greek text of Mill in the 
New Testament, together with Luther’s German, 
Diodati’s Italian, Ostervald’s French, Scio’s Spa- 


nish, and the English authorized versions of the 
Bible. The quarto edition, part of the impression 
of which was destroyed by fire, contains the 
Hebrew and Samaritan texts, the Greek text of 
the New Testament, with the Septuagint, Vulgate, 
and English versions. There are valuable Prole- 
gomena by Dr. Lee. 

There are also Polvglotts of several portions of 
the Bible, of which one of the most valuable is 
that published at Constantinople, in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Persian, and Arabic, in 1546. 

For the interpunction of the Bible, see VeiIse. 

For Writing Materials, see Writing. 

Scripture Chronology, see Chronology.* 

— w. w. 



48D. [A Scythian Family.] 


SCYTHIAN (2,Kv6r)s) y a name which occurs 
only in Cob iii. 11. It was anciently applied 
sometimes to a particular people, ami sometimes 
to all the noinade t ri lies which had their seat to 
the north of the Black and Caspian seas, stretching 



indefinitely eastward into the unknown regains of 
Asia. It Imd thus much the same latitude as 
* Tartars, * and was in like manner synonymous 
with Barbarian, Ud/i/3apor. The name :iLu occurs 
in2Macc. iv. 17, and Joseph. Cunt, .Ijtiun, ii. 37 1 


The Scythians were, in fact, the ancient representa- 
tives of the modern Tartars, and like them moved 
from place to place in carts drawn by oxen. It 
is from this circumstance that they, or a trihe 
nearly allied to them, may be recognised on the 
monuments of Egypt. About seven centuries be- 
fore Christ, the Scythians invaded South-Western 
Asia, and extended their incursions as far as 
Egypt (Ilerodot. i. 103). In doing this they 
could not but have touched on or passed through 
Palestine: and it is even supjMised that Betlishan 
derived its classical name of Seythopolis from 
them [Bhtusuan]. It is singular, however, that 
the Hebrew writers take no notice of this transac- 
tion ; for we cannot admit that the prophecies of 
Joel and Zeplianiah have reference to it, as some 
writers have imagined. 

SEA. The term D' t/i/ni, or ‘sea,* was used 
hy the Hebrews more extensively than with ns, 
being applied generally to all large collections of 
water, as they had not a set of terms Mich as we 
employ (defectively, indeed) to disci iminate the 

* The following important works on this sulw 
ject ha\ e nppeaml since this article went to press ; 

1 ChroHuhtyituI I ntn (tu> (ion to the History of 
the ( /iior/i, Ac., by the Lev. S. I . Jarvis, D.D., 
Historiographer of tin* Protestant Episcopal] 
Church of the l S„, and The Times of Dnuitl , 

( 'hi onoloyiml nml I'ropht timf by George, Duke 
of .Manchestu, London, IMA 
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different kinds. ‘ Sea ’ for large collections, and 
6 pool ’ for smaller, formed the extent of their 
vocabulary ; although, indeed, pools were distin- 
guished into DUX agom , a natural pool or pond 
(Ps. cvii. 35 ; cxiv. 8 ; Isa. xxxv. 7 ; xli. 1 8, &c.), 
and bereekah , the same as the Arabic 

beerkeh , an artificial pool or reservoir (2 Sam. ii. 
131; iv. 12; Nah. ii. 9). The term ‘ sea * is ap- 
plied to various parts of the ocean, and also to 
lakes, for is used for these in Job xiv. 11. 

1. The Mediterranean, being on the west, 
and therefore behind a person facing the east, is 
called in Scripture the Hinder Sea 

Dent. xi. 24; Joel ii. 20), that is, Western Sea ; 
and also, ‘ the Sea of the Philistines ’ (Exod. 
xxiii. 31), as that people possessed the largest 
proportion of its shore in Palestine. Being also 
the largest sea with which the Hebrews were ac- 
quainted, they called it by pre-eminence, 6 the 
Great Sea 9 (Num. xxxiv. 6, 7; Josh. i. 4; ix. 

J ; Ezek. xlvii. 10, 15, 20); or simply ‘the sea’ 
(Josh. xv. 47). 

2. The Red Sea. — This gulf of the Indian 
Ocean is called in Hebrew P]1D D* Yam Svph 
(Exod. x. 19; xiii. 18 ; Ps. cvi. 7, 9, 22), which 
is also its Egyptian name, and is supposed to mean 
‘ weedy sea’ (Michaelis, Suppl . p. 1726 ; Jablonsky, 
Opuscid. i. 266). This designation has been by 
some supposed to refer to the quantity of sea-weed 
found in it. But Bruce, who traversed its whole 
extent, declares that he never saw any sort of weed 
in it, and gives it as his opinion that it is from 
the large trees or plants of white coral, spread every 
where over the bottom of the sea, and greatly re- 
sembling plants on land, that it derived its name. 
It is also called ‘the Egyptian sea’ (Isa. xi. 15). 
In other places, where the context plainly indi- 
cates what sea is intended, it is called simply 
‘ the sea/ In the New Testament it bears its usual 
Greek name, f) epvOpa OaKaacra (Acts vii. 36 ; 
Heb. xi. 29 ; also 1 Macc iv. 9 ; Herodot. i. 1 ; 
Diod. Sic. iii. 18), whence our ‘ Red Sea/ How 
it came by the name of Red Sea is not agreed. 
Prideaux assumes (Connection, i. 14, 15) that the 
ancient inhabitants of the bordering countries 
called it Yam Edom , or, ‘ the sea of Edom 1 (it is 
never so called in Scripture), as its north-eastern 
part washed the country possessed by the Edom- 
ites. Now Edom means red (Gen. xxv. 30), and 
the Greeks, who borrowed the name from the Phoe- 
nicians, mistook it for an appellative instead of a 
proper name, and rendered it by epvOpa OdAcuraa, 
that is, ‘ the Red Sea.’ Some information in cor- 
rection of this notion seems, however, to have 
been afterwards acquired : for Strabo (xvi. p. 766), 
Pliny (Hist Nat. vi. 23), Mela (iii. 8), Agathar- 
cides (p. 2, ed. Oxon.), Q. Curtius (viii. 9 ; x. 1), 
Philostratus (iii. 15), and others, distinctly admit 
that the sea obtained this name, not from any 
redness in its waters, but from a great king 
called Erythrus, who reigned in the adjacent 
country. The word Erythrus means the same in 
the Greek that Edom does in the Phoenician and 
Hebrew languages; which seems to prove that this 
king Erythrus was no other than Edom, whose 
name was given to the country over which his 
descendants reigned. This explanation seems 
satisfactory ; but Prideaux, from whom we take 
it, by a very strange confusion of ideas, in an im- 
mediately preceding page (i. 10), ascribes the 
name Red Sea, as applied to another part of the 


Erythraean Sea, to ‘ the waters appearing of a reddish 
colour by reason of the fierceness of the sunbeams, 
constantly beating upon it in that hot climate/ 
Such a fancy needs no answer, as neither water 
nor the rays of the sun are the more red for being 
more hot. Others have conjectured that the Ara- 
bian Gulf derived its name from the coral rocks 
and reefs in which it abounds ; but the coral of 
the Red Sea is white, not red. In so large a tract 
of shore and water it would be strange if some red 
objects did not appear, and minds on the watch 
for some physical cause for the name would na- 
turally refer to circumstances which would not 
otherwise have engaged attention. Some of the 
mountains that stretch along the western coast 
have a singularly red appearance, looking, as 
Bruce expresses it, as if they were sprinkled with 
Havannah or Brazil snuff, or brick-dust; and 
from this a notion is derived that these mountains, 
presenting their conspicuous sides to the early na- 
vigators of the sea, induced them to give it a 
name from that predominant colour. Salt indi- 
cates a fact which affords a basis for another con- 
jecture as to the origin of the name. He says — 

‘ At one o’clock on the 7th of February, the sea 
for a considerable distance around the ship became 
so extremely red. . . .As we were anxious to ascer- 
tain the cause of this very singular appearance, a 
bucket was let down into the water, by which we 
obtained a considerable quantity of the substance 
floating on the surface. It proved to be of a 
jelly-like consistence, composed of a numberless 
multitude of very small mollusca, each of which 
having a small red spot in the centre, formed, 
when in a mass, a bright body of colour nearly 
allied to that produced by a mixture of red lead 
with water/ This account has been more recently 
confirmed by Ehrenberg. 

The ancients applied the name of Erythraean 
Sea not only to the Arabian Gulf, but to that 
part of the Indian Ocean which is enclosed be- 
tween the peninsulas of India and Arabia ; but 
in modem usage the name of Red Sea is restricted 
to the Arabian Gulf, which enters into the land 
from the Indian Ocean in a westerly direction, 
and then, at the straits of Bab-el- Mandeb, turns 
N.N. W., maintaining that direction till it makes 
a near approach to the Mediterranean, from which 
its western arm is only separated by the isthmus 
of Suez. It thus separates the western coast of 
Arabia from the eastern coast of the north-eastern 
part of Africa. It is about 1400 miles in length 
from Suez to the straits, and on an average 150 
miles in breadth. On approaching its northern 
termination the gulf divides into two branches, 
which enclose between them the peninsula of 
Sinai. The western arm, which terminates a little 
above Suez, is far more extensive than the other, 
and is that which was crossed by the Israelites in 
their escape from Egypt. An account of this im- 
portant transaction has been given under another 
head [Exodus]. This arm, anciently called 
Heroopoliticus Sinus, and now the Gulf of Suez, is 
190 miles long by an average breadth of 21 miles ; 
but at one part (Birket el-Faroun) it is as wide 
as 32 miles. The eastern arm, which terminates 
at Akabah, and bears the name of the Gulf of 
Akabah, was anciently called /Elaniticus Sinus, 
from the port of ^lana, the Scriptural Elath, and 
is about 112 miles long by an average breadth of 
15 miles. Towards its extremity were the ports 
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of Elath and Eziongeber, celebrated in the history 
of the attempts made by the Hebrew kings to 
establish a maritime traffic with the East [see the 
several words]. 

3. The Sea of Chinnereth, 1Y133 (Num. 
xxxiv. 11), called in the New Testament 4 the Sea 
of Galilee ’ (Matt. iv. 18), the 4 Sea of Tiberias ’ 
(John xxi. 1), and ‘ the sea’ or 4 lake of Genne- 
sareth ’ (Matt. xiv. 34 ; Mark vi. 53 ; Luke v. 17) ; 
which last is but a variation of the Hebrew name. 

This lake lies very deep, among fruitful hills and 
mountains, from which, m the rainy season, many 
rivulets descend : its shape will be seen from the 
map. The Jordan enters it on the north, and 
quits it on the south ; and it is said that the river 
passes through it without the waters mingling. 
Its extent has been greatly over-rated : Professor 
Robinson considers that its length, in a straight 
line, does not exceed eleven or twelve geographical 
miles, and that its breadth is from five to six 
miles. From numerous indications it is inferred 
that the bed of this lake was formed by some 
ancient volcanic eruption, which history has not 
recorded : the waters are very clear and sweet, 
and contain various kinds of excellent fish in 
great abundance. It will be remembered that 
several of the apostles were fishermen of this lake, 
and that it was also the scene of several transac- 
tions in the life of Christ : it is thus frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament, but very rarely 
in the Old. The borders of the lake were in the 
time of Christ well peopled, being covered with 
numerous towns and villages ; but now they are 
almost desolate, and the fish and water-fowl are 
but little disturbed. 

The best descriptions of the lake of Tiberias 
are those of Burckhardt {Syria, p. 332), Buck- 
ingham ( Palestine , ch. xxvi.), Irby and Mangles 
(p. 295), Jowett (pp. 172-176), Hardy (pp. 237- 
211), Elliott (ii. 342-350), Schubert (iii. 231- 
240), ' Robinson (ii. 372-402), Olin (iii. 253, 
261-265), Lord Nugent {Lands, Classical and 
Sacred , ii. 209). 

4. The Dead Sea, called in Scripture the 
Salt Sea , nSrsn d; (Gen. xiv. 3), the Sea of the 
Plain , or the Arabah , PlDTyn (Dent. iv. 40), 
and the Eastern Sea, (Joel ii. 20 ; 

Ezek. xlvii. 18; Zecli. xiv. 8). It is not named 
or alluded to in the New Testament. It is called 
by Joseph us {l)e Bell . Jud. iii. 10. 7) ’A(t- 

(paAr'iTTis, by which name, or in the Latin form 
of Baens Asphaltites, it was known to the classical 
writers. This designation it obtained from the 
large quantities of asphaltiim which it afforded. 
The Arabs call it Bir/crt Lut , 4 the Sea of Lot.’ 
From its history and qualities, it is the most re- 
markable of all the lakes of Palestine. It was 
long assumed that this lake did not exist before 
the destruction of Sodom and the other k cities of 
the plain * (Gen. xix.); and that before that time 
tin! present bed of the lake was a fertile plain, in 
which these cities stood. It was also concluded 
that the river Jordan then flowed through this 
plain, and afterwards pursued its course, through 
the great valley of Arabah, to the eastern arm of 
the Red Sea. l he careful observations of Pro- 
fessor Robinson have now, however, rendered it 
more probable that a lake which, its now, received 

von. ii. 


the river Jordan, existed here before Sodom was 
destroyed; but that an encroachment of the 
waters southward then took place, overwhelming 
a beautiful and well-watered plain which lay on 
the southern border of the lake, and on which 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admali, Zeboim, and Zoar 
were situated. The promontory, or rather penin- 
sula, towards the south, which is so distinct a 
feature of this lake, probably marks the original 
boundary of the lake in that direction, and shows 
the point at which the waters broke into the plain 
beyond. 

The Dead Sea is about thirty-nine or forty 
geographical miles long from north to south, and 
nine or ten miles wide from east to west ; it 
lies embedded very deep between lofty cliffs on 
the western side, which are about 1500 feet high, 
and mountains on the eastern shore, the highest 
ridges of which are reckoned to be from 2000 to 
2500 feet, above the water. The water of the 
lake is much salter than that of the sea. From 
the quantity of salt which it holds in solution 
it is thick and heavy, and no fish can live or 
marine plants grow in it. The old stories about 
the pestiferous qualities of the Dead Sea and its 
waters are mere fables or delusions; the actual 
appearances being the natural and obvious effects of 
the confined and deep situation, the intense heat, 
and the uncommon saltness of the waters. Lying 
in its deej) cauldron, surrounded by lofty cliffs of 
naked limestone rock, exposed for seven or eight 
months in the year to the unclouded beams of a 
burning sun, nothing but sterility and solitude 
can be looked for upon its shores ; and nothing 
else is actually found, except in those parts where 
there are fountains or streams of fresh water ; in 
all such places there is a fertile soil and abundant 
vegetation. Birds also abound, and they are 
observed to fly above and across the sea without 
being, as old stories tell, injured or killed by its 
exhalations. Professor Robinson was five days 
in the vicinity of its shores, without being able 
to perceive that any noisome smell or noxious 
vapour arose from the bosom of the lake. Its 
coasts have always been peopled, and are so 
now; and although the inhabitants suffer from 
fevers in summer, this is not more than might be 
expected from the concentrated heat of the climate 
in connection with the marshes. The same effects 
might be experienced were there no lake, or were 
the waters fresh instead of salt. 

On the borders of this lake is found much 
sulphur, in pieces as large as walnuts, and even 
larger. There is also a black shilling stone, 
which will partly burn in the fire, and which 
then emits a hitmninon.s smell ; tins is the 4 stink- 
stone ’ of Burckhardt . At Jerusalem it is made 
into rosaries and toys, of which great quantities 
are sold to the pilgrims who visit the sacred 
places. Another remarkable production, from 
which, indeed, the lake takes one of its names, is 
the (uvjduiltum, or bitumen. Josephus says, that 
< the sea in mam places sends up black masses 
of asphallum, which tloat u|M)ii the surface, having 
the si/e and shape of headless oxen ’ (/)c Bril. Jud. 
iv. 8, I). From reient information it appears 
that large masses art* rarely found, and then 
generally only alter earthquakes. The substance 
is doubtless produce! from the Initlom of the mm, 
in which it coagulates, mid rises to the surface ; 
or jK)S.sibly the coagulation may hate been ancient, 
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and the substance adheres to the bottom until de- 
tached by earthquakes and other convulsions, 
when its buoyancy brings it to the surface. We 
know that 4 the vale of Siddim 9 (Gen. xiv. 10) 
was anciently 4 full of slime-pits/ or sources of 
bitumen ; and these, now under the water, pro- 
bably supply the asphaltum which is found on 
such occasions. 

An admirable and very full account of the 
Dead Sea is given by Dr. Robinson ( Bibl . Re - 
searches , ii. 216-238). See also Nau (Nov. 
Voyage , pp. 577-588), Morison ( Voyage , ch. xxx.), 
Shaw (ii. 157-158), Hasselquist (pp, 130, 131, 
284), Burckhardt (Syria), Seetzen (in Zacli's 
Monat. Corresp. xviii. 440, sq.), Irby and Man- 
gles (pp. 351-356 ; 446-459), Elliot (ii. 479-486), 
Stephens (ii. ch. xv.), Paxton (pp. 150-163), 
Schubert (iii. 84-94), Olin (ii. 234-245). 

5. The Lake Merom is named once only in 
Scripture, where it is called D*n?D waters of 
Merom (Josh. xi. 5, 7). By Josephus it is called 
Semechonitis (2ejuex c0J '' lTL h Antiq. v. 5. 1), and 
at present bears the name of Huleh : this is the 
uppermost and smallest of the three lakes on the 
Jordan. It serves as a kind of reservoir to collect 
the waters which form that river and again to 
send them forth in a single stream. In the 
spring, when the waters are highest, the lake is 
seven miles long and three and a half broad ; but 
in summer it becomes a mere marsh. In some 
parts it is sown with rice, and its reeds and 
rushes afford shelter to wild hogs. (Pococke, ii. 
p. 72 ; Burckhardt, Syria , p. 514 ; Richardson, ii. 
445,446; Lindsay, ii. 91; Robinson, iii. 339- 
342.) A full description of the three lakes of 
the Jordan (Lake Huleh, Lake of Gennesareth, 
and the Dead Sea) is given in Kitto’s Physical 
History of Palestine, ch. vi. 

SEA, MOLTEN (pX}» DJ). The immense 
brazen reservoir which, with smaller lavers 
[Laver], stood in the court of Solomon’s temple, 
was thus, by hyperbole, denominated. It was of 
a hemispherical figure, ten cubits in width, five 
deep, and thirty in circumference. In 1 Kings 
vii. 23, it is stated to have contained 2000 baths, 
equal to 16,000 gallons; but in 2 Chron. iv. 5, 
it is said to have contained 3000 baths, and the 
latter estimate is followed by Josephus. It was 
probably capable of holding the larger quantity, 
but did not usually contain more than the smaller. 




487 . [Fountain of the Lions.] 


It was decorated on the upper edge with figures re- 
sembling lilies in bloom, and was enriched with 
various ornamental objects; and it rested, or 
seemed to rest, upon the backs of twelve oxen, 
three looking to the north, three to the east, three 


to the south, aud three to the west (1 Kings vi. 
26 ; vii. 40-47 ; 2 Chron. iv. 3-5). The Jewish 
writers state that this great basin was supplied 
with water by a pipe from the well of Etam, al- 
though some few allege that it Avas filled by 
the manual labour of the Gibeonites. It was, 
according to the same accounts, kept constantly 
flowing, there being spouts which discharged for 
use from the basin as much water as it received 
from the well of Etam. If this be correct, it is not 
improbable that the spouts discharged their water 
through the mouths of the oxen — or, as some sup- 
pose, through embossed heads in the sides of the ves- 
sel. This is perhaps the largest vessel of molten 
brass which was ever made — other large reser- 
voirs, which might compete in dimensions with it, 
being either of wood, marble, or sheet copper. 
The Fountain of the Lions in the Moorish palace 
(Alhambra), at Grenada, is of stone, and the ani- 
mals which support it are lions : but it supplies 
some remarkable analogies to Solomon's great 
work, in imitation of which it is said to have been 
constructed. The conception, and still more the 
successful execution of this great work, gives a 
very favourable idea of the state of the metal- 
lurgical arts in the time of Solomon. 

SEAL. There seem to have been two kinds 
of seals in use among the Hebrews. A notion 
appears to exist that all ancient seals, being signets, 
were rings, intended to be worn on the hand. But 
this was by no means the case; nor is it so noAv in 
the East, where signet rings are still, probably, 
as common as they ever were in ancient times. 
Their general use of seals was very different from 
ours, as they were employed not for the purpose 
of impressing a device on wax, but in the place 
of a sign manual, to stamp the name of the owner 
upon any document to which he desired to affix 
it. The name thus impressed had the same legal 
validity as the actual signature, as is still the 
case in the East. This practice may be illustrated 
by a circumstance which occurred in the last 
days of George IV. When he became too ill to 
affix his sign manual to the numerous docu- 
ments which required it, a fac-simile was engraved 
on a stamp, by which it was in his presence im- 
pressed upon them. By this contrivance any 
one may give to any paper the legal sanction of 
his name, although he may be unable to write ; 
and the awkward contrivance to Avhich we resort 
in such cases, of affixing a cross or mark Avith the 
signature of an attesting Avitness, is unnecessary. 
For this purpose the surface of the seal is smeared 
Avith a black pigment, which leaves the figure of 
the body of the seal upon the paper, in Avhich the 
characters appear blank or Avhite. The characters 
required are often too large or too many to be 
conveniently used in a signet ring, in Avhich case 
they are engraved on a seal shaped not unlike 
those in use among ourselves, Avhich is carried in 
the bosom, or suspended from the neck over the 
breast. This custom Avas ancient, and, no doubt, 
existed among the HebreAvs (Gen. xxxviii. 18; 
Cant. viii. 6 ; Haggai ii. 23). These seals are 
often entirely of metal — brass, silver, or gold ; 
but sometimes of stone set in metal. As an ap- 
pendage thus shaped might be inconvenient from 
the pressure of its edges, the engraved stone Avas 
sometimes made to turn in its metal frame, like 
our swivel seals, so as to present a flat surface 
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to. the body. Very ancient Egyptian seals of 
this kind have been found. 

If a door or box was to be sealed, it was first 
fastened with some ligament, over which was 
placed some well compacted clay to receive the 
impression of the seal. Clay was used because it 
hardens in the heat which would dissolve wax ; 
and this is the reason that wax is not used in the 
East. A person leaving property in the custody 
of strangers — say in one of the cells of a caravan- 
serai — seals the door to prevent the place from 
being entered without legal proof of the fact. 
The simplicity of the Eastern locks, and the ease 
with which they might be picked, render this 
precaution the more necessary. We have some- 
times seen a coarsely engraved and large wooden 
seal employed for this purpose. There are dis- 
tinct allusions to this custom in Job xxxviii. 14 • 
Cant. iv. 12. ’ 

Signet rings were very common, especially 
among persons of rank. They were sometimes 
wholly of metal, but often the inscription was 
borne by a stone set in silver or gold. The im- 
pression from the signet ring of a monarch gave 
the force of a royal decree to any instrument to 
which it was affixed. Hence the delivery or 
transfer of it to any one gave the power of using 
the royal name, and created the highest office in 
the state (Gen. xli. 42; Esth. iii. 10, 12; viii.2; 
Jer. xxii. 21; Dan. vi. 10, 13, 17: comp. 1 
Kings x*x i. 8). Rings being so much employed 

as seals, were called niyilD tabbaoth ; which is 
derived from a root signifying to imprint, and 
also to seal. They were commonly worn as or- 
naments on the fingers— usually on the little finger 
of the right hand (Exod. xxxv. 22 ; Luke xv. 22 ; 
James ii. 2). 

SEASONS. [Palestine.] 

SEBAC nap) occurs in two or three places 
of the Old Testament, and is considered by some 
to he the name of a particular plant, as the bramble, 
smilax, jasmine, atriplex; by others it is sup- 
posed to denote briars or thorns. Celsius, how- 
ever, has shown that the meaning of the term is 
pcrplcxita, v, ‘ id quod den.smn et intricatmn est ;* 
that it is especially applied to the branches of 
trees, shrub?, and climbing plants, and is hence 
rightly translated in the A nth. Vers., in Gen. 
xxii. 13, ‘ And Abraham beheld a ram caught in 
a thicket (sebue) by his horns.' So in Isa. ix IS- 
x. 34— L V. U. ’ ’ 

SECUNDUS (iSe/roiu/So?), a disciple of Thcs- 
salonica, who accompanied Paul in some of his 
voyages (Acts xx. 4). 

SK Ell. [Puoimi kcy.J 

SKI 11 hairy ; Sept. Ibjeip). 1. A pliy- 

larrh ur chief <<l the llorim, who were the former 
inhabitants ol the country afterwards possessed 
by the Edomites. 

2. Ski u, Mount. The mountainous country 
ot the Edomites, extending from the Dead Sea to 
the hlanitic (mil. The name is usually derived 
from the Seir above-mentioned, and ns he was a 
great, eliiel of the original inhabitants, it is diffi- 
cult to reject such a conclusion. Some, however, 
as G earning, would rather regard Seir as an appel- 
lative, and as denoting * the shaggy mountain, ' ’ 

L e. clothed or bristly with woods and forests; Imt 
this is not, in any marked way, u characteristic <<f 
the range in question. These mountains were 


first inhabited by the Horim (Gen. xiv. 6 ; 
Deut. ii. 12)* then by Esau (Gen. xxxii. 3 ; 
xxxiii. 14, 16) and bis posterity (Deut. ii 4, 19; 
2 Chron. xx. 10). The northern part of them 
now bears the designation of Jebal, and the 
southern that of esh-Sherah, which seems no other 
than a modification of the ancient name. In 
modern times these mountains were first visited 
and described by Burckhardt (Syria, p. 40), but 
they have often since been visited by other tra- 
vellers, among whom Dr, Robinson has perhaps 
furnished the best description of them (Bib. lie- 
searches, ii. 551, 552). At the base of the chain 
are low hills of limestone or argillaceous rock; 
then lofty masses of porphyry, which constitute 
the body of the mountain; above these is sand- 
stone broken into irregular ridges and grotesque 
groups of cl ill s ; and again, further back and 
higher than all, are Jong elevated ridges of lime- 
stone without precipices. Beyond all these 
stretches off indefinitely the high plateau of the 
great eastern desert. The height of the porphyry 
cliffs is estimated by Dr. Robinson at about 2000 
feet above the Arabah (the great valley between 
the Dead Sea and Klanitic Gulf); the elevation 
of W adv Musa [Selah] above the same is per- 
haps 2000 or 2200 feet; while the limestone ridges 
further back probably do not fall short of 3000 
feet. The whole breadth of the mountainous 
tract between the Arabah and the eastern desert 
above does not exceed 15 or 20 geog. miles. 
These mountains are quite different, in character 
from those which front them oil the other (west) 
side of the Arabah. The latter seem to be not 
more than two-thirds as high as the former, and 
are wholly desert and sterile; while those on the 
east appear to enjoy a sufficiency of rain, mid 
are covered with tufts of herbs and occasional 
trees. The valleys are also full of trees and shrubs 
and (lowers, the eastern and higher parts being ex- 
tensively cultivated, and yielding good crops. The 
general appearance of the soil is not unlike that 
around Hebron ; though the face of the country 
is very different. It is indeed ihe region of 
which Isaac said to his son Esau : ‘ Behold, thy 
dwelling shall be of the fatness of the earth, and 
of the dew of heaven from above' ((ion. xxvii. 39). 

3. A mountain in the territory of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 10). 

SELAII. [Psalms.] 

SELAH, or rather Ski. a (V^p, ‘ rock/ with 
the article in 2 Kings xiv. 7, ‘ the rock 

Gr. ?/ rieVpa, Petra, which has the same significa- 
tion as Selah ; sometimes plural, a! lltrpat), the 
metropolis of the Edomites in Mount Seir. In 
the Jewish history it is recorded that Ama/.iali, 
king of Judah, ’slew* of Edom in ihe wdlev 
of Salt ten thousand, and took Selah 1>\ war, and 
called the name of it Joktheel unto this day* 
(2 Kings xiv. 7). Ibis name seems ln<wc\cr to 
have passed away with the Hebrew rule over 
Edom, for no fmtlier trace of it is to le found ; 
and it is still called Selah by Labdi fwi, 1). 
These are all the eeitnin notices of the place in 
Scripture; for it may well he doubted whether it 
is designated in Jmlg. i. 36 and La. \!n. I l, {lH 
some suppose We next meet with it ns the 
Petra of the Greek writers, which is ninelv a 
translation of the native name Selah. The ear- 
liest notice of it under that name by them i> 
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connected with the fact that Anligonus, one of 
Alexander’s successors, sent two expeditions 
against the Nabathseans in Petra (Diod. Sic. 
xix. 94-98). For points of history not imme- 
diately connected with the city, see Edomites ; 
Nabath^ans. Strabo, writing of the Naba- 
thseans in the time of Augustus, thus describes 
their capital : — ‘ The metropolis of the Naba- 
thaeans is Petra, so called ; for it lies in a place 
in other respects plain and level, but shut in by 
rocks round about, but within having copious 
fountains for the supply of water and the irriga- 
tion of gardens. Beyond the enclosure the re- 
gion is mostly a desert, especially towards Judaea’ 
( Geog . xvi. p. 906). At this time the town had 
become a place of transit for the productions of 
the east, and was much resorted to by foreigners 
(Diod. Sic. xix. 95 ; Strabo, l. c.). Pliny more 
definitely describes Petra as situated in a valley 
less than two miles (Roman) in amplitude, sur- 
rounded by inaccessible mountains, with a stream 
flowing through it {Hist. Nat . vi. 28). About 
the same period it is often named by Josephus 
as the capital of Arabia Petrsea, with which 
kingdom it passed under the immediate sway of 
the Romans in the time of Trajan, whose succes- 
sor Hadrian seems to have bestowed on it some 
advantage, which led the inhabitants to give his 
name to the city upon coins, several of which 
are still extant (Mionnet, Med . Antiques , v. 587 ; 
Eckhel, Doctr . Num . ii. 503). In the fourth 
century, Petra is several times mentioned by 
Eusebius and Jerome; and in the Greek ecclesi- 
astical Notitiae of the fifth and sixth centuries it 
appears as the metropolitan see of the third Pa- 
lestine (Relarid, Palcest . pp. 215, 217) ; the last- 
named of the bishops is Theodorus, who was 
present at the council of Jerusalem in a.d. 536 
{Or'iens Christ, iii. 725). From that time not 
the slightest notice of Petra is to be found in 
any quarter ; and as no trace of it as an in- 
habited site is to be met with in the Arabian 
writers, the probability seems to be that it was 
destroyed in some unrecorded incursion of the 
desert hordes, and was afterwards left unpeopled. 
It is true that Petra occurs in the writers of 
the era of the Crusades ; but they applied 
this name to Kerek, and thus introduced a 
confusion as to the true Petra which is not even 
now entirely removed. It was not until the re- 
ports concerning the wonderful remains in Wady 
Musa had been verified by Burckhardt, that the 
latter traveller first ventured to assume the iden- 
tity of the site with that of the ancient capital of 
Arabia Petrsea. He expresses this opinion in 
a letter dated at Cairo, Sept. 12th, 1812, pub- 
lished in 1819, in the preface to his Travels in 
Nubia; but before its appearance the eminent 
geographer, Carl Ritter, had suggested the same 
conclusion on the strength of Seetzen’s intima- 
tions ( Erdkunde , ii. 117). Burckhardt's view 
was more amply developed in his Travels in 
Syria , p. 431, published in 1822, and received 
the high sanction of his editor, Col. Leake, who 
produces in support of it all the arguments which 
have since been relied upon, namely, the agree- 
ment of the ancient descriptions with this site, 
and their inapplicability to Kerek ; the coinci- 
dence of the ancient specifications of the distances 
of Petra from the Elanitic Gulf and from the 
Dead Sea, which all point to Wady Musa, and 


not to Kerek; that Josephus, Eusebius, and Jerome 
testify that the Mount Hor where Aaron died 
was in the vicinity of Petra ; and that to this 
day the mountain which tradition and circum- 
stances point out as the same, still rears its lonely 
head above the vale of Wady Musa, while in 
all the district of Kerek there is not a single 
mountain which could in itself be regarded as 
Mount Hor; and even if there were, its position 
would be incompatible with the recorded jour- 
neyings of the Israelites (Leake’s Preface to 
Burckhardt’ s Travels in Syria , pp. vii.-ix. ; Ro- 
binson’s Palestine, ii. 576-579; 653-659). 



488. [Petra, from above the Amphitheatre ] 

The ruined city lies in a narrow valley, sur- 
rounded by lofty, and, for the most part, perfectly 
precipitous mountains. Those winch form its 
southern limit are not so steep as to be impassable ; 
and it is ov T er these, or rather through them, 
along an abrupt and difficult ravine, that travel- 
lers from Sinai or Egypt usually wind their labo- 
rious way into the scene of magnificent desolation. 
The ancient and more interesting entrance is on 
the eastern side, through the deep narrow gorge 
of Wady Syke, It is not easy to determine the 
precise limits of the ancient city, though the pre- 
cipitous mountains by which the site is encom- 
passed mark with perfect distinctness the bound- 
aries beyond which it never could have extended. 
These natural barriers seem to have constituted 
the real limits of the city ; and they give an ex- 
tent of more than a mile in length, nearly from 
north to south, by a variable breadth of about 
half a mile. Several spurs from the surrounding 
mountains encroach upon this area; but, with 
inconsiderable exceptions, the whole is fit 
for building on. The sides of the valley are 
walled up by perpendicular rocks, from four 
hundred to six or seven hundred feet high. The 
northern and southern barriers are neither so lofty 
nor so steep, and they both admit of the passage 
of camels. A great many small recesses or side 
valleys open into the principal one, thus enlarg- 
ing as well as varying almost infinitely the out- 
line. With only one or two exceptions, however, 
they have no outlet, but come to a speedy and 
abrupt termination among the overhanging cliffs, 
as precipitous as the natural bulwark that bounds 
the principal valley. Including these irregula- 
rities, the whole circumference of Petra may be 
four miles or more. The length of this irregular 
outline, though it gives no idea of the extent of 
the area within its embrace, is perhaps the best 
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measure of the extent of the excavations. A 
small stream, or rather mountain torrent, enters 
the valley from the east through the Wady Syke, 
and after a course of less than half a mile, passes 
out nearly opposite to the point of entrance on the 
western side. This pretty brook flows with a 
scanty stream within the gorge of Wady Syke, 
but is usually quite dry after entering the valley. 
Two smaller streams flow in the season of rain 
from the gorges of the northern mountain, and 
join the principal torrent along courses nearly 
at right angles with it. The bottom of this river, 
as for distinction it may be called, was paved 
for the better preservation of its water from waste 
and filth, and its sides were faced with a wall of 
hewn stone. Considerable remains of the wall 
and pavement, and some large flagstones belong- 
ing to a paved way that ran along the side of the 
river, still remain ; as do the foundations of several 
bridges which spanned its channel. 

The chief public buildings occupied the banks 
of the river and the high ground further south, as 
their ruins sufficiently show. One sumptuous 
edifice remains standing, though in an imperfect 
and dilapidated state. It is on the south side of 
the river, near the western side of the valley, and 
seems to have been a palace, rather than a temple. 
It is called Pharaoh's house, and is thirty-four 
paces square. The walls are nearly entire, and 
on the eastern side they are still surmounted by a 
handsome cornice. The front, which looks toward 
the north, was ornamented with a row of columns, 
four of which are standing. An open piazza, 
behind the colonnade, extended the whole length 
of the building. In the rear of this piazza are 
three apartments, the principal of which is en- 
tered under a noble arch, apparently thirty-five 
or forty feet high. It is an imposing ruin, though 
not of the purest style of architecture, and is the 
more striking as the only edifice now standing 
in Petra. 

A little east of this, and in a range with some 
of the most beautiful excavations in the mountain 
on the east side of the valley, are the remains of 
what appears to have been a triumphal arch. 
Under it were three passages, and a number of 
pedestals of columns, as well as other fragments, 
would lead to the belief that a magnificent colon- 
nade was connected with it. 

A few rods south are extensive ruins, which 
probably belonged to a temple. The ground is 
covered with fragments of columns five feet in 
diameter. Twelve of these, whose pedestals still 
remain in their places, adorned cither side of 
this stately edifice. There were also four co- 
lumns in front and six in the rear of the temple. 
They are prostrate on the ground, and Dr. Oliu 
counted thirty-seven massive frusta, of which one 
of them was composed. 

Still further south are other piles of ruins — 
columns and hewn stones — parts no doubt of im- 
portant public buildings. The same traveller 
counted not less than fourteen similar heaps of 
ruins, having columns and fragments of column* 
intermingl'd with blocks of stone, in this part of 
the site of ancient Petra. They indicate the 
great wealth and magnificence of this ancient 
capital, us well as its unparalleled calamities. 
These sumptuous edifices occupied what may he 
called the central parts of Petra. A large surface 
on the north side of the river is covered with 


substructions, which probably belonged to private 
habitations. An extensive region still farther 
north retains no vestiges of the buildings which 
once covered it. The same appearances are ob- 
servable in Thebes, Athens, and Rome. Public 
wealth was lavished on palaces and temples, 
while the houses of the common people were 
slightly and meanly built, of such materials as a 
few years, or at most a few centuries, were suffi- 
cient to dissolve. 



489. [lluined Temple ] 


The mountain torrents which, at times, sweep 
over the lower parts of the ancient site, have un- 
dermined many foundations, and carried away 
many a chiselled stone, and worn many a finished 
specimen of sculpture into unshapely masses. 
The soft texture of the rock seconds the destruc- 
tive agencies of the elements. Even the accu- 
mulations of rubbish, which mark the site of all 
other decayed cities, have mostly disappeared ; 
and the extent which was covered with human 
habitations can only he determined by the broken 
pottery scattered over the surface, or mingled 
with the sand — the universal, and, it would 
seem, an imperishable memorial of populous 
cities that exist no longer. These vestiges, the 
extent of which I)r. Olin took great pains to trace, 
cover an area one-third as large as that of Cairo, 
excluding its large gardens from the estimate, 
and very sufficient, he thinks, to contain the whole 
population of Athens in its prosperous days. 

The attention of travellers has however been 
chiefly engaged by the excavations which, having 
more successlully resisted the ravages ot time, 
constitute at present t lie gre.it and peculiar at- 
traction of the place. These excavations, whether 
formed for temples, tombs, or the dwellings of 
living men, surprise the vi-utor by their incredible 
number and extent. They not only occupy the 
front of the entire mountain by which the valley 
is encompassed, but of the numerous ravines mid 
recesses which radiate on nil sides from this en- 
closed area. They exist ton in great numbers in 
the precipitous rocks which shoot out from the 
prineijwil mountains into the southern, and still 
more into the northern jwirt of the site, mid they me 
seen iiloug all the approaches to the | lace, which, 
in the days of its piosperity, weie perhaps the 
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suburbs of the overpeopled valley. Were these 
excavations, instead of following all the sinuosi- 
ties of the mountain and its numerous gorges, 
ranged in regular order, they probably would 
form a street not less than five or six miles in 
length. They are often seen rising one above 
another in the face of the cliff, and convenient 
steps, now much worn, cut in the rock, lead in 
all directions through the fissures, and along the 
sides of the mountains, to the various tombs that 
occupy these lofty positions. Some of them are 
apparently not less than from two hundred to three 
or four hundred feet above the level of the valley. 
Conspicuous situations, visible from below, were 
generally chosen ; but sometimes the opposite 
taste prevailed, and the most secluded cliffs, 
fronting towards some dark ravine, and quite 
hidden from the gaze of the multitude, were 
preferred. The flights of steps, all cut in the 
solid rock, are almost innumerable, and they 
ascend to great heights, as well as in all direc- 
tions. Sometimes the connection with the city is 
interrupted, and one sees in a gorge, or upon the 
face of a cliff, fifty or a hundred feet above 
him, a long series of steps rising from the edge 
of an inaccessible precipice. The action of 
winter torrents and other agencies have worn the 
easy ascent into a channel for the waters, and 
thus interrupted the communication. 



490 . [Interior of a Tomb.] 


The situations of these excavations are not 
more various than their forms and dimensions. 
Mere niches are sometimes cut in the face of the 
rock, of little depth and of various sizes and 
forms, of which it is difficult to conjecture the 
object, unless they had some connection with 
votive offerings and religious rites. By far the 
largest number of excavations were manifestly 
designed as places for the interment of the dead; 
and thus exhibit a variety in form and size, of 
interior arrangement and external decorations, 
adapted to the different fortunes of their occu- 
pants, and conformable to the prevailing tastes 
of the times in which they were made. There 
are many tombs consisting of a single chamber, 
ten, fifteen, or twenty feet square by ten or twelve 
in height, containing a recess in the wall large 
enough to receive one or a few deposits ; some- 
times on a level with the floor, at others one or 
two feet above it, and not unfrequently near the 
ceiling, at the height of eight or ten feet. Occa- 
sionally oblong pits or graves are sunk in the 
recesses, or in the floor of the principal apartment. 


Some of these are of considerable depth, but they 
are mostly choked with stones and rubbish, so 
that it is impossible to ascertain it. In these 
plebeian tombs there is commonly a door of small 
dimensions, and an absence of all architectural 
decorations ; in some of larger dimensions there 
are several recesses occupying two or three sides 
of the apartment. These seem to have been 
formed for family tombs. Besides these una- 
dorned habitations of the humble dead, there is a 
vast number of excavations enriched with various 
architectural ornaments. To these unique and 
sumptuous monuments of the taste of one of the 
most ancient races of men with whom history has 
made us acquainted, Petra is indebted for its 
great and peculiar attractions. This ornamental 
architecture is wholly confined to the front, while 
the interior is quite plain and destitute of all 
decoration. Pass the threshold, and nothing is 
seen but perpendicular walls, bearing the marks 
of the chisel, without mouldings, columns, or 
any species of ornament. But the exteriors of 
these primitive and even rude apartments exhibit 
some of the most beautiful and imposing results 
of ancient taste and skill which have remained 
to our times. The front of the mountain is 
wrought into facades of splendid temples, rivalling 
in their aspect and symmetry the most celebrated 
monuments of Grecian art. Columns of various 
orders, graceful pediments, broad rich entabla- 
tures, and sometimes statuary, all hewn out of 
the solid rock, and still forming part of the native 
mass, transform the base of the mountain into a 
vast splendid pile of architecture, while the over- 
hanging cliffs, towering above in shapes as rugged 
and wild as any on which the eye ever rested, 
form the most striking and curious of contrasts. 
In most instances it is impossible to assign these 
beautiful fagades to any particular style of archi- 
tecture. Many of the columns resemble those of 
the Corinthian order; bnt they deviate so far 
both in their forms and ornaments from this ele- 
gant model, that it would he impossible to rank 
them in the class. A few are Doric, which are 
precisely those that have suffered most from the 
ravages of time, and are probably very ancient. 

But nothing contributes so much to the almost 
magical effect of some of these monuments as 
the rich and various colours of the rock out of 
which, or more properly in which, they are 
formed. The mountains that encompass the 
vale of Petra are of sandstone, of which red is 
the predominant hue. Their surface is a good 
deal burned and faded by the elements, and is of 
a dull brick colour, and most of the sandstone 
formations in this vicinity, as well as a number 
of the excavations of Petra, exhibit nothing re- 
markable in their colouring which does not be- 
long to the same species of rock throughout a 
considerable region of Arabia Petraea. Many of 
them, however, are adorned with such a pro- 
fusion of the most lovely and brilliant colours as 
it is scarcely possible to describe. Red, purple, 
yellow, azure or sky blue, black and white, are 
seen in the same mass distinctly in successive 
layers, or blended so as to form every shade and 
hue of which they are capable — as brilliant and 
as soft as they ever appear in flowers, or in the 
plumage of birds, or in the sky when illuminated 
by the most glorious sunset. The red perpetually 
shades into pale, or deep rose or flesh colour, and 
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again approaches the hue of the lilac or violet. 
The white, which is often as pure as snow, is 
occasionally just dashed with blue or red. The 
blue is usually the pale azure of the clear sky, or 
of the ocean, but sometimes has the deep and 
peculiar shade of the clouds in summer when 
agitated by a tempest. Yellow is an epithet 
often applied to sand and sandstone. The yellow 
of the rocks of Petraea is as bright as that of 
sallVon. It is more easy to imagine than describe 
the effect of tall, graceful columns, exhibiting 
these exquisite colours in their succession of 
regular horizontal strata. They are displayed 
to still greater advantage in the walls and ceil- 
ings of some of the excavations where there is a 
slight dip in the strata. 

We have thus endeavoured to give the reader a 
general idea of this remarkable place. Detailed 
descriptions of the principal monuments have 
been furnished by Laborde ( Voyage en Arabia 
Petrcea ), Robinson ( Biblical Researches ), and 
Olin (Travels in the East , from which the above 
description has been chiefly taken). Interesting 
notices of Petra may also be found in the re- 
spective Travels , Journeys , &c. of Burckhardt, 
Macmichael, Irby and Mangles, Stephens, Lord 
Lindsay, and Schubert. 

SELEUCIA (2eA €VK€ia) y a city of Syria, 
situated west of Antiocli on the sea-coast, near 
the mouth of the Orontes ; sometimes called Se- 
leucia Pieria, from tiie neighbouring Mount 
Pieros : and also Seleucia ad Mare, in order to 
distinguish it from several other cities of the 
same name, all of them denominated from Se- 
leucus Nicanor. Paul and Barnabas on their 
first journey embarked at this port for Cyprus 
(Acts xiii. 1 ; see also 1 Macc. xi. 8 j Joseph. 
Antiq . xviii. 9. 8). 

SEN Eli (HpD) occurs in the well known 
passage of Exod. iil. 2, where the angel of the 
Lord appeared unto Moses in a flaming fire, out 
of the midst of a bush (seneJt), and the bush was 
not consumed. It occurs also in vers. 3 and 4, 
and in Deut. xxxiii. Id. The Septnagint trans- 
lates sen eh by the Greek word /3aros, which 
usually signifies the Rubus or Bramble ; so in 
the New Testament /3aros is employed when re- 
ferring to the above miracle of the burning bush. 
The monks of the monastery of St. Catherine, 
on Mount Sinai, have a species of rubus planted 
in their garden, near their Chapel of the Burning 
Bush y but this cannot be considered as any proof 
of its identity witli the sench , from the little atten- 
tion which they have usually paid to correctness 
in such points. Bove says of it, 4 (Test one es- 
pece do Rubus, (jni esf voisin do noire K. frn- 
ticosus.’ The species of rubus are not common 
either in Syria or Arabia. Rubus italic turn , the 
holy bramble, is found in Palestine, and is men- 
tioned by Dr. Russell as existing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aleppo, and I lasselquist found a 
rubus among the ruins of Scanderetta, and ano- 
ther in the neighbourhood ofSeide. It is also 
found among the ruins of Petra (/) (Calcott). 
Celsius and others quote Hebrew authors as 
slating that Mount Sinai obtained its name from 
the* abundance of these hushes {&cnrh) % 4 Didos 
est molts Sinai de nomine ejus.’ But no specie's 
of rubus seems to have been discovered in a 
wild state on this mountain. This was observed 


by Pococke. He found, however, on Mount Horeh 
several hawthorn bushes, and says that the holy 
bush was more likely to have been a hawthorn 
than a bramble, and that this must have been the 
spot where the phenomenon was observed, being 
a sequestered place and affording excellent pas- 
ture, whereas near the chapel of the holy bush 
not a single herb grows. Shaw states that the 
Oxyaeantha arabiea grows in many places on 
St. Catherine’s mountain. Bove says, on as- 
cending Mount Sinai, 4 J’ai trouve entre les 
rochers de granit un mespilus voisin de Toxy- 
acantha.’ Dr. Robinson mentions it as called 
zarur ; but it is evident that we cannot have 
anything like proof in favour of either plant. — 

J. F.R. 


SENIIl. [Heiuion.] 


SENNACHERIB, king of Assyria, who, in 
the fourteenth year of King Hezekiah (b.c. 713), 
came up against all the fenced cities of Judah, 
and took them ; on which Hezekiah agreed to pay 
the Assyrian monarch a tribute of three hundred 
talents of silver, and thirty talents of gold. This, 
however, did not satisfy Sennacherib, who sent 
an embassy with hostile intentions, charging He- 
zekiah with trusting on 4 this bruised reed Egypt.’ 
The king of Judah in his perplexity had recourse 
to Isaiah, who counselled confidence and hope, 
giving a divine promise of miraculous aid. 
Meanwhile 4 Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia,’ and of 
Thebes in Egypt, had come out to fight against 
the Assyrians, who had threatened Lower Egypt 
with an invasion. On learning this, Sennacherib 
sent another deputation to Hezekiah, who thereon 
applied for aid to Jehovah, who promised to 
defend the capital. 4 And it came to pass that 
night that the angel of the Lord went out and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred 
fourscore and five thousand ; and when they 
arose early in the morning, behold they were all 
dead corpses’ (2 Kings xviii. 13, sq.). On this, 
Sennacherib returned to Nineveh, ami was shortly 
after murdered by two of bis sons as he was {May- 
ing in the house of Nisroch his god (2 Kings xix. 
36, sq. ; 2 Chron. xxxii.; Isa. xxxvii.). 

With this narrative other authorities (as given 
in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egypt . i. I 10, sip) are 
found to agree. The Tirhakah mentioned in the 
Bible, as given above (2 Kings xix. 9), was king 
of Upper Egypt at the time that Sethos, a priest 
of Pthah, ruled the lower country (n.c. 710 to 
689). During Tirhakalfs reign Sennacherib 
threatened to invade Lower Egypt. Sethos, from 
his sacerdotal predilections, was a\erse to the 
soldiery, whom he treated with indignity. They 
therefore were ill-affected towards their priest- 
king, whose dominions weie consequently in 
great danger of being overrun. Imbed the 
troops refused to march against the enemy, when 
their effeminate master letited to the shrine of 
his god to bewail his misfortunes. There sinking 
into a profound sleep, he saw the Deity in a 
dream, who promised him .safety if he put him- 
self at the bend of his troops, ami inarched to 
meet the enemy. Sethos thcrcn]>nn proceeded to 
lVInsimn, the key of Lower Egypt, with an army 
made up solely of tradesmen and artisans. l'he 
promised assistance soon came. Tirhakah had 
heard of the approach of Sennacherib, and at once 
canu* down the country, entered Palestine, and 
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defeated the Assyrian monarch, thus delivering 
the territory of Sethos as well as that of Hezekiah. 
Tiie priests of Memphis, however, who were the 
informants of Herodotus, gave this event a colour- 
ing which suited their own purposes. According 
to their account, the victory was owing to the 
miraculous interposition of the god Pthah. Keep- 
ing out of sight the effective aid rendered by 
Tirhakah, these priests told Herodotus that when 
the Assyrians and the feeble army of Sethos stood 
over against each other, a prodigious number of 
rats entered the enemy’s camp by night, and 
gnawed in pieces their quivers and bows, as well 
as the handles of their shields, so that the Assy- 
rians in the morning finding themselves without 
arms, fled in confusion, and suffered considerable 
loss of men. In order to commemorate the event, 
a marble statue of Sethos was erected in the 
temple of Pthah, at Memphis, representing the 
king, holding a rat in his hand, with this inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Whoever thou art, learn from my fortune 
to reverence the gods.’ 

The rationalistic school would put these two 
accounts on the same footing, and so reduce the 
miracle of Scripture to a level with the fiction or 
the legend recorded in Herodotus. A less pre- 
judiced state of mind will think it very probable 
that what is common in the two narratives rests 
on, as it intimates, some extraordinary event, or, 
in other words, some unusual and special display 
of the power of Him whose will is law, and whose 
word is either life or death. A comparison of 
the two narratives in the original sources and 
statements would serve to illustrate the value, as 
well as the credibility, of the Biblical records. — 

J. R. B. 

SEORAH (rnfy^, said to be derived from 
rni^, ‘hair'), by some written also shoreh , de- 
rives its name in Hebrew, according to Lexi- 
cographers, from its long awns, or beards, as 
they are also called, somewhat resembling hair. 
The word is very similar to the Arabic shair , 
which means the same thing, and has already 
been treated of under the head of Barley. — 

J. F. R. 

SEPHAR (I^P ) Sept. 2 acprjpa ), ‘a mountain 
of the east,’ a line drawn from which to Mesha 
formed the boundary of the Joktanite tribes (Gen. 
x. 30). The name may remind us of Saphar, 
which the ancients mention as a chief place of 
South Arabia. The excellent map of Berghaus 
exhibits on the south-west point of Arabia a 
mountain called Sabber, which perhaps supplies 
the spot we seek. If this be the case, and Mesha 
be (as usually supposed) the Mesene of the 
ancients, the line between them would intersect 
Arabia from north-east to south-west. That 
Sephar is called 6 a mountain of the eastf is to be 
understood with reference to popular language, 
according to which Arabia is described as the 
6 east country.’ See Baumgarten, Theolog . Com- 
mentar zum A . T. i. 152. 

SEPHAR AD (TlDD ; Sept. 5 E<£pa0a), a region 
to which the exiles from Jerusalem were taken 
(Obad. 20). Most of the Rabbins regard Sepha- 
rad as Spain, interpreting the whole passage with 
reference to their present captivity or dispersion ; 
and so we find it in the Syriac and Chaldee. 
Jerome informs us that the Hebrew who was his • 


instructor told him that Bosphorus was called Se- 
pharad, whither Adrian is said to have sent the 
Jews into exile. That the district Sepharad is to 
be sought somewhere in the region of the Bos- 
phorus, has lately been confirmed by a palaeogra- 
phic discovery. In the celebrated cuneiform 
inscription containing a list of the tribes of 
Persia (Niebuhr, tab. 31, lett. i.), after Assyria, 
Gorydene, Armenia, Cappadocia , and before 
Ionia and Greece, is found the name CPaRaD, 
as read both by Bournouf and Lassen ; and this 
was recognized also by De Sacy as the Sephar of 
Obad. 20. It was therefore a district of 
Western Asia Minor, or at least near to it 
(Bournouf, Mem. sur Deux Inscr . Cwieifl, 
1836, p. 147 ; Gesenius, Thesaur. s. v.). 

SEPHARV AIM (D^St? ; Sept. ZenQapov- 
aifi ), a city of the Assyrian empire, whence 
colonists were brought into the territory of Israel, 
afterwards called Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 24 ; 
xviii. 34; xix. 13; Isa. xxxvi. 19; xxxvii. 13). 
The place is probably represented by Sipphara 
in Mesopotamia, situated upon the east bank of 
the Euphrates above Babylon. 

SEPTUAGINT. The oldest version of the 
Old Testament in any language is the Greek 
translation commonly called the Septuagint, 
either because it was approved and sanctioned by 
the Jewish Sanhedrim consisting of seventy-two 
persons ; or rather from the Jewish account, which 
states that so many individuals were employed 
in making it. The history of this version is ob- 
scure. Few notices of its origin are extant ; and 
even such as do exist are suspicious and contra- 
dictory. 

The space allotted to the present article will only 
allow the writer to touch upon the chief points 
relating to the Septuagint. A radical and mi- 
nute investigation, such as the subject now de- 
mands, cannot therefore be expected. Results 
alone must be briefly stated. 

The oldest writer who makes mention of the 
Septuagint is Aristobulus, an author referred to 
by Eusebius {Prcepar. Evangel .), and Clement of 
Alexandria {Stromata). According to Eusebius, 
he was a Jew, who united the Aristotelian with 
the Jewish philosophy, and composed a commen- 
tary on the law of Moses, dedicated to Ptolemy 
Philometor. He is also mentioned in 2 Macc. 
i. 10. Both Clement and Eusebius make him 
contemporary with Philometor ; for the passages 
in their writings, in which they speak of him 
under Philadelphus, must either have been cor- 
rupted by ignorant transcribers, or have been so 
written by mistake (Valckenaer, §§ 10, 11; 
Daelme, p. 81, sq.). His words relative to the 
Septuagint are : f] 5’ oAr] ep/urji/eia twv dia tov 
v6pov tt&vtoov iiri tov irpocrayopevOei/ros 4?iAa- 
deAcpov /3a<nAeo>$ — ArjpTjTplov rod 4>aA rjpeoos it pay 
paTevcrapevov ra irepl tovtwv. The entire passage, 
of which the preceding words form a brief por- 
tion, has occasioned much conjecture and dis- 
cussion. It is given by Valckenaer, Thiersch, 
andFrankeL It appears to us, that the words of 
Aristobulus do not speak of any prior Greek 
translation , as Hody supposes, or indeed of any 
translation whatever. They rather refer to some 
brief extracts relative to Jewish history, which 
had been made from the Pentateuch into a lan- 
guage commonly understood by the Jews in 
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Egypt, before the time of Demetrius. The entire 
laic , 7 ] 5’ oA r) tpprjveia tgov did rod vipov irdvraiv, 
was first rendered into Greek under Philadelphus. 
Hody, and after him Eichhorn, conjectured that 
the fragments of Aristobulus preserved by Euse- 
bius and Clement were written in the second 
century by another Aristobulus, a Christian ; and 
that Aristobulus, the professed Peripatetic, was a 
heathen. But the quotation of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria ( contra Julianum, lib. vi.), to which they ap- 
peal, was erroneously made by that father, as may 
be seen by comparing it with Clement. Richard 
Simon also denied the authenticity of Aristo- 
bulus’s remains ( Histoire Critique dn V. T ., p. 
189). But Valckenaer has sufficiently esta- 
blished their authenticity. The testimony of Aris- 
tobulus is corroborated by a Latin scholion re- 
cently found in a MS. of Plautus at Rome, which 
has been described and illustrated by Ritschl in 
a little book entitled ‘ Die Alexandrinischen 
Bibliothekcn und die Sammluny der Ilomer- 
ischen Gedichte nacli Anleitung eines Plautin- 
ischen Scholium's, Berlin, 1838.' From the pas- 
sage of Aristobulus already quoted, it appears, 
that in the time of Aristobulus, i.e. the begin- 
ning of the second century b.c., this version was 
considered to have been made when Demetrius 
Phalerens lived, or in the reign of Ptolemy Soter. 
Hody, indeed, has endeavoured to show that this 
account contradicts the voice of certain history, 
because it places Demetrius in the reign of Phil- 
adelphus. But the version may have been be- 
gun under Soter and completed under Phdadel- 
phus his successor. In this way may be recon- 
ciled the discordant notices of the time when it 
originated; for it is well known that the Pales- 
tinian account, followed by various fathers of the 
church, asserts, that Ptolemy Soter carried the 
work into execution; while according to Aristeas, 
Philo, Josephus, &c. &c., his son Philadelphus 
was the person. Ilody harmonises the discre- 
pancy, by placing the translation of the Penta- 
teuch in the two years during which father and 
son reigned conjointly, 286 and 285 b.c. The 
object of Demetrius, in advising Soter to have in 
his library a copy of the Jewish laws in Greek, is 
not stated by Aristobulus ; but Aristeas relates 
that the librarian represented it to the king as a 
desirable thing that such a book should be de- 
posited in the Alexandrian library. Some think 
that a literary , rather than a religious motive, 
led to the version. So Ililvcrnick. This, how- 
ever, may be reasonably doubted. Ilody, Stnrz, 
Frankel, anil others, conjecture that the object 
was religious or ecclesiastical. Eichhorn refers 
it to private impulse ; while ling takes the ob- 
ject to have been political. It is not probable, 
however, that the version was intended for the 
king's use, or that he wished to obtain from it 
information respecting the best mode of governing 
a nation, and enacting laws for its economic 
well-being. The character and language of the 
version unite to show that an Egyptian king, pro- 
bably ignorant of Greek, could not have under- 
stood the work. Perhaps an ecclesiastical motive 
prompted the Jews, who were originally interested 
in it; while Demetrius Phalerens and the king 
may have been actuated by some other de- 



It is difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain, 

whether Aristobulus 's words imply that all the 


books of the Old Testament were translated into 
Greek under Philadelphus, or simply the Penta- 
teuch. Hody contends that vopos, the term 
used by Aristobulus, meant at that time the 
Mosaic books alone ; although it was afterwards 
taken in a wider sense, so as to embrace all the 
Old Testament. Valckenaer thinks that all the 
books were comprehended under it. It is cer- 
tainly more natural to restrict it to the Penta- 
teuch. The Penlateuch, therefore, was completed 
under Philadelphus. 

The next historical testimony regarding the 
Septuagint, is the prologue of Jesus the son of 
Sirach, a document containing the judgment of a 
Palestinian Jew concerning the version before 
us. His words are these : ov povov 5e ravra 
aAAa Kal avrbs 6 vopos Kal at 7rpocpr)Te7ai Kal ra 
Aonra rd>v fiifiAicvv ov piKpav €%€! rrjv diacpopav 
tv eavrois A zydpsva — 4 and not only these things, 
but the law itself, and the prophets, and the rest 
of the books, have no small difference when they 
are spoken in their own language/ Frankel has 
endeavoured to throw suspicion on this passage, 
as though it were unauthentic ; but his reasons 
are extremely slender (p. 21, note w). It appears 
from it, that the law, the prophets, and the other 
books, had been translated into Greek in the 
time of the son of Sirach, i. e. that of Ptolemy 
Physcon, 130 B.c. 

The account given by Aristeas comes next 
before us. This writer pretends to be a Gentile, 
and a favourite at the court of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, King of Egypt. In a letter addressed 
to his brother Philocrates, he relates that Phila- 
delphus, when forming a library at great expense, 
was advised by Demetrius Phalereus to apply to 
the Jewish high priest Eleazar for a copy of the 
book containing the Jewish laws. Having pre- 
viously purchased the freedom of more than a 
hundred thousand captive Jews in Egypt, the 
king sent Aristeas and Andreas to Jerusalem, 
with a letter requesting of Eleazar seventy-two 
persons as interpreters, six out of each tribe. 
They were dispatched accordingly, with a mag- 
nificent copy of the law ; and were received and 
entertained by the king for several days, with 
great respect and liberality. Demetrius led them 
to an island, probably Pharos, where they lodged 
together. The translation was finished in seventy- 
two days, having been written down by Deme- 
trius, piece by piece, as agreed upon utter mutual 
consultation. It was then publicly read by 
Demetrius to a number of Jews whom he had 
summoned together. They approved of it ; and 
imprecations were uttered against any one who 
should presume to alter it. The Jews requested 
permission to take copies of it for their use; and 
it was carefully preserved by command of the 
king. The interpreteis were sent home, loaded 
with presents. Josephus agrees in the main 
with Aristeas; but Philo's account differs in a 
number of circumstances. Justin Martyr en- 
deavoured to harmonise the various traditions 
current in his day, but w itliont success. Exagge- 
rations and glaring falsehoods had been added to 
the story of Ariste.m, in the days of Justin and 
Epiphanius, which these credulous men rec«i\ed 
without hesitation, and to which it is probable 
they themselves contributed. The interpreter* 
me said to have been shut up in separate o ils, 
where they made separate version*, which ueie 
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found on comparison to agree in every minute 
particular. Hence they were looked upon as in- 
spired, and their version as infallibly correct. 
Most of the fathers received this tradition, and 
the early Jewish Kabbins equally believed it. 
Even Philo regarded the translators as inspired ; 
but it is evident that he was ignorant of Hebrew. 
Jerome seems to have been the first who distinctly 
rejected the story of their inspiration, although 
lie did not doubt the veracity of Aristeas, whose 
simpler narrative makes no mention of inspira- 
tion. Until the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the origin of the Septuagint as given by 
Aristeas, was firmly believed ; while the numerous 
additions that had been made to the original 
story, in the progress of centuries, were unhesi- 
tatingly received as equally genuine. The story 
was first reckoned improbable by L. Vives (in a 
note to Augustine’s De Civitate Dei) ; then Sca- 
liger asserted that it was written by a Jew : and 
Richard Simon was too acute a critic not to per- 
ceive the truth of Scaliger’s assertion. Hody 
was the first who demonstrated with great learn- 
ing, skill, and discrimination, that the narrative 
could not be authentic. It is now universally 
pronounced fabulous. 

Tiie work of Aristeas, which was first pub- 
lished in the original Greek by Simon Schard, 
at Basel, 1561, 8vo., and several times reprinted, 
was also given by Hody in Greek and Latin, in 
his hook entitled De Biblionim textibus origi- 
nalibus , versionibus Grcecis , et Latina Vulgata , 
Oxonii, 1705, fol. The most accurate edition, 
however, is that by Gallandi, in the Bibliotheca 
Vet. Patrum , vol. ii. It was translated into 
English by Whiston, and published at London 
in 1727, 8vo. 

It is a difficult point to determine the extent to 
which truth is mixed up with fable in this an- 
cient story. However absurd the traditions may 
appear in the view of modern criticism, some 
truth must lie at the basis of them. In separating 
the true from the fabulous, it appears to us that 
Hody has not been successful. From the ex- 
treme credulity manifested in the reception of the 
fable, he has gone to the extreme of scepticism. 
Yet he has been generally followed. That the 
Pentateuch was translated a considerable time 
before the prophets, is not warranted by the lan- 
guage of Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Tertul- 
lian, Epiphanius, and Hilary of Poitiers ; al- 
though we are aware that Aristeas, Josephus, 
Philo, the Talmudists, and Jerome, mention the 
law only as having been interpreted by the 
seventy-two. Hody thinks that the Jews first 
resorted to the reading of the prophets in their 
synagogues when Antiochus Epiphanes for- 
bade the use of the law ; and, therefore, that 
the prophetic portion was not translated till 
after the commencement of Philometor’s reign. 
It is wholly improbable, however, that Anti- 
ochus interdicted the Jews merely from reading 
the Pentateuch (comp. I Macc. i. 41, &c. ; 
and Josephus, Antiq. xii. 5 ; Frankel, pp. 
48, 49). The interval between the translating 
of the law and the prophets, of which many 
speak, was probably very short. Hody’s proof 
that the book of Joshua was not translated till 
upwards of twenty years after the death of Ptolemy 
Lagi, founded upon the word yauris, is perfectly 
nugatory ; although the time assigned cannot be 


far from the truth. The epilogue to the book of 
Esther does not state that this part of the Old 
Testament was translated under Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, or that it was dedicated to him. Oil the 
contrary, it refers to a certain epistle containing 
apocryphal additions to the canonical book of 
Esther (Valckenaer, pp. 33, 63). It is a fruitless 
task to attempt to ascertain the precise times at 
which separate portions of the version were made. 
All that can be known with any degree of proba- 
bility is, that it was begun under Lagi, and 
finished before the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy 
Physcon. 

It is obvious, from internal evidence, that there 
were several translators ; but certainly not se- 
venty-two. Hody has endeavoured to parcel out 
their version into small portions, assigning each 
part to a separate person, and affirming that they 
were put together in one cento without revision ; 
but his notions of rigid uniformity in the trans- 
lators are such as exclude perspicuity, freedom, 
variety, and elegance. There is no ground for 
believing that the Pentateuch proceeded from 
more than one interpreter, who was unquestion- 
ably the most skilful of all. The entire work was 
made by five or six individuals at least; and 
must, consequently, be of unequal value. 

In opposition to the Pseudo- Aristeas, we can- 
not but maintain that the translators were Alex- 
andrian , not Palestinian Jews. The internal 
character of the entire version, particularly of the 
Pentateuch, sufficiently attests the fact. We 
find, accordingly, that proper names, and terms 
peculiar to Egypt are rendered in such a manner 
as must have been unintelligible to a Greek- 
speaking population other than the Egyptian 
Jews. That the translators were Egyptians has 
been proved to the satisfaction of all by Hody : 
although some of his examples, such as the words 
yiveeris and iTnrodpo/JLOs , are not appropriate or 
conclusive. Frankel supposes that the version 
was made not only at different times, but at 
different places. This is quite arbitrary. There 
is no reason for believing with him, that different 
books originated after this fashion, the impulse 
having gone forth from Alexandria, and spread- 
ing to localities where the Jews had settled, 
especially Cyrene, Leontopolis, and even Asia 
Minor. 

Next to the Pentateuch, in point of goodness, 
is the version of the Proverbs. The translator of 
Job, though familiar with the Greek poets, and 
master of an elegant diction, was very imper- 
fectly acquainted with Hebrew. The Psalms 
and Prophets have been indifferently executed. 
Jeremiah is best translated among the prophetic 
books. Amos and Ezekiel stand in the next rank. 
Isaiah met with a very incompetent translator. 
The version of Daniel is the worst. The version 
of Theodotion was very early substituted for it. 
Michael is and Bertholdt conjecture that Daniel 
was first translated after the advent of Christ. It 
is certain that Jerome did not know the reason 
why Theodotion's had been substituted in place 
of that belonging to the Septuagint. Most of the 
historical books are not well interpreted. 

With regard to the external form of the MS. 
or MSS. from which this version was made, it is 
not difficult to see that the letters were substan- 
tially the same as the present square characters 
— that there were no vowel-points — that there was 
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no separation into words ; no final letters ; that 
the tetter wanted the diacritic point ; and that 
words were frequently abbreviated. The division 
into verses and chapters is much later than the 
age of the translators. Our present editions have 
been printed in conformity with the division into 
chapters made in the twelfth century ; though 
they are not uniform in this particular. Still, 
however, many MSS. have separations in the 
text. The Alexandrine codex is said by Grabe 
to have one hundred and forty divisions, or as 
they may be called, chapters , in the book of 
Numbers alone ( Prolegomena , c. i. § 7). 

The titles given to the books, such as Tei/eons, 
&c., could hardly have been affixed by the trans- 
lators, since often they do not harmonise with the 
version of the book itself to which they belong. 

It has been inquired, whether the translator of 
the Pentateuch followed a Hebrew or a Samaritan 
codex. The Septnagint and Samaritan harmonise 
in more than a thousand places, where they cl i Her 
from the Hebrew. Hence it has been supposed 
that the Samaritan edition was the basis of the 
version. Various considerations have been ad- 
duced in favour of this opinion ; and the names 
of De Dieu, Selden, Whiston, Hottinger, Hassen- 
camp, and Eichhorn, are enlisted on its behalf. 
But the irreconcilable enmity subsisting between 
the Jews and the Samaritans, both in Egypt and 
Palestine, effectually militates against it. Be- 
sides, in the prophets and hagiographa the 
number of variations from the Masoretic text is 
even greater and more remarkable than those in 
the Pentateuch; whereas the Samaritan extends 
no farther than the Mosaic books. No solu- 
tion, therefore, can be satisfactory, which will 
not serve to explain at once the cause or causes 
both of the differences between the Seventy and 
Hebrew in the Pentateuch, and those found 
in the remaining hooks. The problem can be 
fully solved only by such an hypothesis as will 
throw light on the remarkable form of the Sep- 
t.uagint. in Jeremiah and Esther, where it deviates 
most from the Masoretic MSS., presenting such 
transpositions and interpolations as excite the 
surprise of the most superficial reader. How, 
then, is the agreement between the Samaritan 
and Septnagint to be explained? 

Some suppose that the one was interpolated 
from the other — a conjecture not at all probable. 
Jalin and Hauer imagine that the Hebrew MS. 
used by the Egyptian Jews agreed much more 
closely with the Samaritan in the text and forms 
of its letters, than the present Masoretic copies. 
This hypothesis, however, even if it. were other- 
wise correct, would not account for the great 
harmony existing between the Samaritan and 
Septnagint. 

Another hypothesis has been put forth by 
Gesenius ( Comnientatio de Pent, Samar, or///., 
indole , vt uuctor .), viz. that both the Samaritan 
and Septnagint flowed from a common recension 
{iicBotris) of the Hebrew Scriptures, one older 
than either, and different in many places from 
the recension of the Masoretes now in common 
use. 4 This supposition,’ says Prof. Stuart, by 
whom it is adopted, * will account for the differ- 
ences and for tin* agreements of toe Septnagint 
and Samaritan.’ 

The following objections have been made to 
this ingenious and plausible hypothesis. 


1. It assumes, that before the whole of the Old 
Testament was written there had been a recension 
or revision of several hooks. But there is no 
record or tradition in favour of the idea, that 
inspired men applied a correcting hand in this 
manner till the close of the canon. To say that 
others did so, is not in unison with right notions 
of the inspiration of Scripture, unless it be equally 
affirmed that they corrupted , under the idea of 
correcting , the holy books. 

2. This hypothesis implies, that a recension 
took place at a period comparatively early, be- 
fore any books had been written except the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, and the writings of 
David and Solomon. If it be improbable that a 
revised edition was made before the completion 
of the canon, it is much more improbable that it 
was undertaken when few books were written. 

3. It supposes, that an older recension was still 
current after Ezra had revised the whole collec- 
tion and closed the canon. In making the 
Septuagint version, it is very improbable that 
the Jews, who were the translators, followed a 
recension far inferior in their estimation to the 
copy of the sacred books corrected by Ezra. 
This objection rests on the assumption that Ezra 
completed the canon of the Old Testament, hav- 
ing been prompted, as well as inspired, to arrange 
and revise the books of Scripture. Such is the 
Jewish tradition ; and although a majority of 
the German critics disallow its truth, yet it is 
held by very able and accomplished men. 

Prof. Lee ( Prolegomena to Bagsters Poly - 
glott ) accounts for the agreement, between t lie 
Septuagint and Samaritan in another way. He 
conjectures that the early Christians interspersed 
their copies with Samaritan glosses, which igno- 
rant transcribers afterwards inserted in the text. 
But he has not shown that Christians in general 
were acquainted with the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and its additions to the Hebrew copy ; neither 
has he taken into account the reverence enter- 
tained by the early Christians for the sacred 
books. We cannot, therefore, attribute the least 
probability to this hypothesis. 

Another hypothesis has been mentioned by 
F ranked, viz. that the Septuagint flowed from a 
Chaldee version, which was used before and after 
the time of Ezra — a version inexact and para- 
phrastic, which had undergone many alterations 
and corruptions. This was first proposed by R. 
Asaria di Rossi, in the midst of other conjectures. 

Frankel admits that the assumption of such a 
version is supevlluous, except in relation to the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, where much is gained by 
it. This Chaldee version circulated in various 
transcripts here and there; and as the same rare 
was not applied in preserving its integrity as was 
exercised with rcs|>ect to the original Hebrew, 
the copies of it presented considerable differences 
among themselves. Both the Greek version and 
the Samaritan Pentateuch were taken from it. 
Frankel concedes that this hypothesis is not satis- 
factory with regard to the Septnagint, because 
the mistakes found in that version must ha\e 
frequently originated in misunderstanding the 
Hebrew text. There is no evidence, however, 
that any Targum or Chaldee version had been 
made before Ezra s time, or soon after. Expla- 
nations of the lessons publicly read hi/ (he ./< \es 
were given in Chaldee, not regularly perhaps, or 
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uniformly; but it can scarcely be assumed that 
a Chaldee version had been made out in writing, 
and circulated in different copies. Glosses, or 
short expositions of words and sentences, were 
furnished by the public readers for the benefit of 
the people; and it is by no means improbable 
that several of these traditional comments were 
incorporated with the version by the Jewish 
translators, to whom they were familiar. 

In short, no hypothesis yet proposed commends 
itself to general reception, although the Vorstit- 
dien of Frankel have probably opened up the way 
towards a correct solution. The great source 
from which the striking peculiarities in the Se- 
venty and the Samaritan flowed, appears to us 
to have been early traditional interpretations 
current among the Jews, tar gums, or para- 
phrases — not written perhaps, but orally circu- 
lated. Such glossarial versions, which must have 
circulated chiefly in Palestine, require to be 
traced back to an early epoch ; to the period of 
the second temple. They existed, in substance 
at least, in ancient times, at once indicating and 
modifying the Jewish mode of interpretation. 
The Alexandrian mode of interpretation stood 
in close connection with the Palestinian ; for the 
Jews of Egypt looked upon Jerusalem as their 
chief city, and the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem as 
their ecclesiastical rulers. If, therefore, we can 
ascertain the traditional paraphrases of the one, 
those of the other must have been substantially 
the same (see Gieseler’s Eccles . Hist,, transl. by 
Cunningham, vol. i. p. 30). 

Tychsen {Tentamen de variis codd. Heb . V . T, 
MSS. gener .) thought that the Septuagint was 
made from the Hebrew transcribed into Hebrew- 
Greek characters. It is almost unnecessary to 
refer to such a notion. It never obtained general 
currency, having been examined and refuted by 
Dathe, Michaelis, and Hassencamp. 

The Septuagint does not appear to have ob- 
tained general authority as long as Hebrew was 
understood at Alexandria. It is remarkable that 
Aristobulus quotes the original, even where it 
departs from the text of the Seventy. The ver- 
sion was indeed spread abroad in Egypt, northern 
Africa, and Asia Minor ; but it may be doubted, 
whether it was ever so highly esteemed by the 
Jews as to be publicly read in their synagogues, 
in place of the original. The passages quoted 
by Hody from the fathers go to prove no more 
than that it was found in the synagogues. From 
the 146 Novella of Justinian it would seem, that 
some Jews wished the public interpreter, who 
read the lessons out of the law and the prophets 
in Hebrew, to give his explanations of them in 
Greek ; while others desired to have them in 
Chaldee. The reader, therefore, employed this 
translation as explanatory of the sections recited 
in the original. It cannot be shown that, after 
the Septuagint had been made, the Jews com- 
monly laid aside the original, and substituted 
the Greek in the synagogue-service. Though 
they highly esteemed the Greek, they did not 
regard it as equal to the Hebrew. Philo and 
Josephus adopted it; and it was universally re- 
ceived by the early Christians. Even the Tal- 
mudists make honourable mention of its origin. 
It is true that the Talmud also speaks of it as 
an abomination to the Jews in Palestine; but 
this refers to the second century and the time 


folloiving, not to the period immediately after the 
appearance of Christ. 

When controversies arose between Christians 
and Jews, and the former appealed with irresist- 
ible force of argument to this version, the latter 
denied that it agreed with the Hebrew original. 
Tims by degrees it became odious to the Jews — 
as much execrated as it had before been com- 
mended. They had recourse to the translation 
of Aquila, who is supposed to have undertaken a 
new work from the Hebrew, with the express ob- 
ject of supplanting the Septuagint, and favouring 
the sentiments of his brethren. 

After the general reception of the Septuagint 
version, numerous mistakes were made in the 
transcription and multiplication of copies. In 
the time of the early fathers its text had already 
been altered ; and the Jews, in argument with 
the Christians, commonly said, that such and 
such things were not in the Hebrew original. 
This affirmation was generally sufficient to si- 
lence the professors of the Christian religion, who 
were unable to follow their critical antagonists 
into the Hebrew text. 

In order to rectify the text of the Septuagint, 
and to place Christians on even ground with 
their Jewish opponents, Origen undertook to re- 
vise it. After travelling about for twenty-eight 
years in quest of materials, and meeting with six 
Greek translations, — three belonging to Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion respectively ; and 
three anonymous — he began his great work, pro- 
bably at Alexandria, and finished it, according 
to the best accounts, at Tyre. Some think that he 
published at first his Tetrapla , containing in four 
columns the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, and the Seventy. Thus the Tetrapla 
was only preparatory to his projected emendation 
of the Seventy. In an enlarged edition, he added 
the Hebrew text in Hebrew and in Greek letters ; 
and as the work then consisted of six columns, 
it was termed Hexapla. Such is the opinion of 
Hody, Montfaucon, and Bauer; but Eichhorn, 
Eichstaedt, and Frankel,' think that the Tetrapla 
was not a distinct work preparatory to the Hex- 
apla, but only an abridgment of the latter. In 
some parts he used two other Greek versions 
made by unknown authors, and occasionally a 
third anonymous translation. Hence the names 
Octapla and Enneapla. Thus the different ap- 
pellations by which the work is distinguished, 
refer merely to the number of columns. The 
following is their order : — 1. The Hebrew text in 
its proper characters ; 2. The same in Greek 
letters; 3. Aquila; 4. Symmachus; 5. Sep- 
tuagint; 6. Theodotion; 7, 8, and 9. The three 
anonymous Greek versions were called the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh, in relation to the other four 
(see a specimen of the Enneapla in Davidson’s 
Bib. Criticism, p. 53). 

Origen ’s object in this laborious work was not 
so much to correct the Septuagint, as to show 
where and how it differed from the original 
Hebrew. When he discovered a word in Hebrew, 
or in the Greek versions, which was not in the 
Seventy, he inserted it out of Theodotion. If 
Theodotion wanted it also, he made up the defi- 
ciency from Aquila, and occasionally from Sym- 
machus. In every case, he put the name of the 
translation from which a supplement was made, 
with an asterisk at the commencement, and two 
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dots at the end, to show the extent of the sup- 
plied matter. And where the Septuagint, as 
compared with other Greek versions and the 
original, seemed to be redundant, he did not ex- 
punge the superfluity, but appended marks to 
point out this particular. His recension is called 
the Hexaplarian text, to distinguish it from 
the text as it existed before, which has been styled 
the common ( koiv { /) or ante-hexaplarian . 

This great work, consisting of about fifty vo- 
lumes, is thought to have perished at Caesarea, 
when the town was sacked by the Saracens, a.d. 
653. It was never transcribed. 

In the beginning of the fourth century, Pam- 
philus and Eusebius copied the column contain- 
ing the text of the Seventy, with the passages and 
scholia out of the other translators, and the criti- 
cal marks used by Origen. It is to be regretted 
that this copy was soon extensively corrupted. The 
Hexaplarian text, coming through such a tran- 
script, with fragments of the other versions, was 
published by Montfaucon, at Paris, 1714, 2 vols. 
fob ; and afterwards reprinted, in an abridgment, 
by Bahrdt, Leipzig, 1769-70, 2 vols. 8vo. 

At the beginning of the same century, Lucian, 
a presbyter of Antioch, undertook to amend the 
text of the Seventy, after the Hebrew original. 
This recension was called the echtio vidgata 
(koivt] and also AovKiavis ), and became current 
in various churches. Another revision was un- 
dertaken about the same time by Hesychius, an 
Egyptian bishop, which, according to Jerome, 
was generally used in the churches of Egypt. 
Hesychius and Lucian probably used the ver- 
sions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, 
not the Hebrew text ; although Hody thinks 
otherwise. From these three recensions all our 
printed editions have been derived. In the two 
great MSS. of the Seventy, the Vatican and Alex- 
andrine, the basis of the former is the common , or 
earlier text ; while the latter exhibits more of the 
readings and interpolations of the Hexaplarian 
text. Both have not been always kept distinct, 
"idle Vatican text is far purer than the Alexan- 
drine. It is free from the asterisks, obeli, and 
other marks used by Origen, as well as the trans- 
positions which he made. Besides, the Alexan- 
drine has been very frequently conformed to the 
Masoretic text, which must be considered as a 
corruption. 

All printed editions of the Septuagirit may be 
reduced to four; viz., the Aldine, the Complu- 
teusian, the Roman, and the. Grabian. 

The Aldine or Venetian appeared at Venice 
in 1518, f V)1 . The editor has not specified the 
MSS. from which the text was taken. lie merely 
affirms that he collated many very ancient co- 
pies, and was favoured with the advice of some 
learned men. According to Walton, the text of 
this edition is puna* than the Complutensian, and 
resembles most the Roman text. It. has hern 
interpolated, however, in various instances, out of 
Theodotion, Aquila, and the New Testament. 

The CompluteuMau was published in 1522, as 
a column of the Complntensian Polyglot t. Per- 
haps the text of it has been occasionally adapted 
to that, of the Masoretic Hebrew copies ; but cer- 
tainly not to the extent assumed by l/ssher, 
Walton, and Ilody, Most of its nllcrntions, as 
they arc called in relation to the text of other 
editions, were probably taken from Gink MSS. 
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containing Origen ’s improved Hexaplaric text, as 
Simon believed. 

The Roman edition appeared under the aus- 
pices of Sixtus the Fifth, in 1587, fol., superin- 
tended by Cardinal Carafa. The text follows 
closely the celebrated codex Vaticanus . Yet the 
editors made alterations in the orthography, and 
in particulars which they looked upon as the 
mistakes of copyists. Other MSS. were neces- 
sarily used, since almost the entire book of 
Genesis is wanting in cod. B., besides Psalms 
105 — 138, and the books of the Maccabees. 

The Grabian edition appeared at Oxford, in 
1707 and following years, 4 vols. fob, and 8 
vols. 8vo., being prepared for the press by Dr. 
Grabe, a learned Prussian, and published in part 
by himself. This edition exhibits the text of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, but not perfectly; since 
Grabe altered and improved many places. 

The latest and most splendid critical edition is 
that begun in 1798 by Dr. Holmes, and finished 
by Parsons, Oxford, 179S-1827, live vols. folio, 
with a large critical apparatus. The continuator 
appears to have become weary of his task, for he 
has only selected the readings most important in 
his own judgment. The text is that of the 
Roman edition. The work has not satisfied the 
reasonable expectations of the learned ; and a 
good edition is still a desideratum. The Roman 
is still the best ; although no one edition should 
be followed absolutely (see CredneFs Beitriige, 
vol. ii. pp. 74-98). 

The best Lexicon to the Septuagint is that of 
Schleusner , published at Leipzig, in 1820, in 
five parts, and reprinted at Glasgow. The best 
Concordance is that of Trommius, published at 
Amsterdam, 2 vols. fob 17 IS. 

A great number of other versions have been 
founded on the Seventy. 1. Various early Latin 
translations, the chief of which was the Vetus 
Itala ; 2. The Coptic and Sahidic, belonging to 
the first and second centuries; 3. The Etliiopic, 
belonging to the fourth century ; 4. The Arme- 
nian, of the tilth century; 5. The Georgian, of 
the sixth century; 6. Various Syriac versions, of 
the sixth and eighth centuries; 7. Some Arabic 
versions [Akaihc Versions] ; 8 . The Slavonic, 
belonging to the ninth century. 

Great value should unquestionably be attached 
to this version. In the criticism and interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament, it holds a conspicuous 
place. Vet most of the translators were incom- 
petent. They often mistook the sense of the ori- 
ginal. They indulged in many liberties with 
regard to the text. They inserted glosses, and 
paraphrased with unmeaning latitude. Their 
errors are neither few nor small. It must he recol- 
lected, however, that the text is in a state of irre- 
mediable disorder. The labours of Origen, 
however laudable the motive that prompted 
them, introduced great confusion. On tin* whole, 
tin* translation is free rat he r than literal. Figures, 
metaphors, and anthro|Hnnorphic expressions are 
frequently resolved. Still the document is im- 
portant, not only in the criticism, hut also in the 
exposition of the Old Testament. 

( For a more copious account of the Septuagint, 
the reader is reteried to Davidson s Lectures on 
Biblical ( 'riticism, and the hooks there specified. 
On the Pentateuch part of it, tin* best work is that 
of Thiersch, Uc PcnUitmchi / ers.onc Alcxun- 
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drina, libri tres , Erlangae, 1841, 8vo., in which 
the character of the diction employed by the 
translator is minutely and admirably investi- 
gated. See also Toepler, De Pentateuchi inter - 
pretationis Alexandrine indole critica e.t herme- 
neutic a, Hal. Sax. 1.830, 8vo. ; Pliischke, Lee - 
tiones Alexandrine et Hebraice , £$c. Bonn, 1837, 
8 vo. This writer would correct the present He- 
brew text by the Seventy in many cases, although 
the idea of doing so is preposterous. Vorstudien 
zu der Septuaginta , von Dr. Z. Frankel ; Leipzig, 
1841, 8vo. This is the most remarkable and 
most important work on the Septuagint that 
has appeared for many years. The present is 
only the first part of the first volume, and we are 
unable to say whether more has been published. 
Gfrorer, Urchristenthum , Th. i. B. ii., Stuttgart, 
1831, 8vo. ; Dahne, Judisch-Alexandrinische 
Philosophies Th. ii. Halle, 1834, 8vo. ; Fabricii 
Bibliotheca Sacra , ed. Harless, vol. 3; Mi- 
chaelis’s Oriental . Bibliothek , and 'Neue Orient . 
BibliotJi. ; Eichhorn’s Allgem . Bibliothek and 
Repertorium ; Studer, De Versionis Alexan- 
drine origme, ‘ Jiistoria , usu, et abusu critico , 
Bernae, 1823, 8vo. ; Grabe’s Prolegomena to his 
edition of the Seventy ; Holmes’s Prefatio to 
his edition ; Credner’s Beitrdge zur Einleitung , 
u. s. w., 2 vols. 8vo. Halle, 1838, B. ii. ; Ainers- 
foordt, Dissertatio de variis lectionibus Holmes- 
ianis , Lugd. Bat. 1815, 4to. ; Valckenaer, Dia- 
tribe de Aristobulo Judeo , ed. Joh. Luzac., Lugd. 
Bat., 1806, 4 to.). — S. D. 

SEPTUAGINT CHRONOLOGY. [Chro- 
nology.] 

SEPULCHRE. [Burial.] 

SERAIAH (nnip and } PTO, ‘warrior of 
Jehovah;’ Sept. Zapatas). There are several 
persons of this name in Scripture. 

1. Seraiah, the scribe or secretary of David 

(2 Sam. viii. 17). This person’s name is in 
other places corrupted into Auth. Vers. 

Sheva (1 Sam. xx. 25), Shisha (1 Kings 

iv. 3), and Shavsha (1 Chron. xviii. 16). 

2. Seraiah, the father of Ezra (Ez. vii. 1). 

3. Seraiah, the high priest at the time that 
Jerusalem was taken by the Chaldseans. He was 
Sent prisoner to Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, who 
put him to death (2 Kings xxv. 18 ; 1 Chron. 
vi. 14 ; Jer. lii. 24; Ez. vii. 1). 

4. Seraiah, son of Azriel, one of the persons 
charged with the apprehension of Jeremiah and 
Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 26). 

5. Seraiah, son of Neriah, who held a high 
office in the court of King Zedekiah, the nature of 
which is somewhat uncertain. In the Auth. Vers, 
we have, ‘ This Seraiah was a quiet prince,’ 
where the words rendered c quiet prince’ are 
niTOD which, according to Kimchi, means 
‘ a chamberlain,’ or one who attended the king 
when he retired to rest; but better, perhaps, 
according to Gesenius, c chief of the quarters’ for 
the king and his army, that is quarter -master- 
general. This Seraiah was sent by Zedekiah on 
an embassy to Babylon, probably to render his 
submission to that monarch, about seven years 
before the fall of Jerusalem. He was charged by 
Jeremiah to communicate to the Jews already in 
exile a book, in which the prophet had written out 
his prediction of all the evil that should come 


upon Babylon. It is not stated how Seraiah ac- 
quitted himself of his task ; but that he accepted 
it at all, shows such respect for the prophet as 
may allow us to conclude that he would not 
neglect the duty which it imposed. 

6. Seraiah, son of Tanhumeth, an accomplice 
of Ishmael in the conspiracy against Gedaliah 
(2 Kings xxv. 23 ; Jer. xl. 8). 

SERAH (rnt^, ‘ abundance Sept. 2apa), 
daughter of Asher, named among those who went 
down into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 17 ; Num. xxvi. 
46 ; 1 Chron. vii. 30). The mention of a female 
in a list of this kind, in which no others of her 
sex are named, and contrary to the usual practice 
of the Jews, seems to indicate something extra- 
ordinary in connection with her history or circum- 
stances. This has sufficed to excite the ever 
active imaginations of the Rabbins, and Serah 
shares with the princess of Egypt who saved 
Moses, with Jochebed his mother, and with De- 
borah, the honour of occupying a prominent place 
in their fables. 

SERAPHIM (D'SW ; Sept. ^pa<ptg), or 
Seraphs, the plural of the word saraph , 

c burning, 5 or ‘ fiery :’ celestial beings described 
in Isa. vi. 2-6, as an order of angels or 
ministers of God, who stand around his throne, 
having each six wings, and also hands and feet, 
and praising God with their voices. They were 
therefore of human form, and, like the Cherubim, 
furnished with wings as the swift messengers of 
God. Some have indeed identified the Cherubim 
and Seraphim as the same beings, but under 
names descriptive of different qualities; Se- 
raphim denoting the burning and dazzling ap- 
pearance of the beings elsewhere described as 
Cherubim. It would be difficult either to 
prove or disprove this ; but there are differences 
between the cherubim of Ezekiel, and the sera- 
phim of Isaiah, which it does not appear easy to 
reconcile. The ‘ living creatures 5 of the former 
prophet had four wings ; the ‘ seraphim ’ of the 
latter, six ; and while the cherubim had four 
faces, the seraphim had but one (comp. Isa. vi. 
2,3; Ezek. i. 5-12). If the figures were in all 
cases purely symbolical, the difference does not 
signify ; and whether they were so, or not, must be 
determined by the considerations which have been 
indicated under Cherubim. 

There is much symbolical force and propriety 
in the attitude in which the Seraphim are described 
as standing ; while two of their wings were kept 
ready for instant flight in the service of God, with 
two others they hid their face, to express their 
unworthiness to look upon the divine Majesty 
(comp. Exod. iii. 6), and with two others they 
covered their feet, or the whole of the lower part 
of their bodies — a practice which still prevails in 
the East, when persons appear in a monarch’s 
presence. It may be seen in the article Serpent, 
that a species of serpent was called Saraph ; and 
this has led some to conceive that the Seraphim 
were a kind of basilisk-beaded Cherubim (Bauer, 
Tlicolog . A. T. p. 189); or else that they were 
animal forms with serpents’ heads, such as we find 
figured in the ancient temples of Thebes (Gesen. 
Comment, in Jes .). Hitzig and others identify 
the Seraphim with the Egyptian Serapis ; for 
although it is true that the worship of Serapis was 
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not introduced into Egypt till the time of the 
Ptolemies, it is known that this was but a modi- 
fication of the more ancient worship of Kneph, 
who was figured under the form of a serpent of 
the same kind, the head of which afterwards 
formed the crest of Serapis. 

SERGIUS PAULUS (^epyios UavXos ), a 
Roman proconsul in command at Cyprus, who 
was converted by the preaching of Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts xiii. 7). The title given to this 
functionary , exhibits one of those minute accu- 
racies which, apart from its inspiration, would 
substantiate the sacred book as a genuine and 
contemporary record. Cyprus was originally a 
praetorian province (arparriyLKT)), and not pro- 
consular ; but it was left by Augustus under 
the Senate, and hence was governed by a pro- 
consul ( avdvTroLTos ), as stated by the Evange- 
list (Acts xiii. G, 8, 12; Dion Cass. liv. p. 
523 ; Kuinoel, on Acts xiii. 7 ; see also the art. 
Cyprus). Sergius is described by the Evangelist 
as a c discreet’ or 4 intelligent 5 man ; by which 
we are probably to understand that he was a man 
of large and liberal views, and of an inquiring 
turn of mind. Hence he had entertained Ely- 
mas, and hence also he became curious to hear the 
new doctrine which the apostle brought to the 
island. Nothing of his history subsequent to 
his conversion is known from Scripture. There 
is no reason to suppose that he abandoned his 
post as governor of Cyprus ; but the legends as- 
sert that he did so, and followed Paul : and that 
eventually he went with the apostle into Spain, 
and was left by him at Narbonne in Prance, of 
which lie became the bishop, and died there. 

SERPENT (fc^iTl nachasli ). Systematical 
nomenclators and travellers enumerate consi- 
derably more than forty species of serpents in 
N oi them Africa, Arabia, and Syria. Of these it 
is scarcely possible to point out with certainty a 
single one named in the Bible, where very few de- 
scriptive indications occur beyond what in scien- 
t i lie language would now be applied generically. 
It is true that, among the names in the list, several 
may be synonyms of one and the same species ; 
still none lint the most recent researches give 
characters sullicient to lie depended upon, and as 
yet nothing like a complete erpetology of the 
regions in question has been established ; for 
snakes being able to resist a certain degree of 
cold, and also t lie greatest heat, there are in- 
stances of species being found, such as the kayos , 
precisely the same, from the Ganges to the Cape 
of Good Hope ; others, again, may be traced 
troni (treat Britain to Persia and Egypt, as is 
instanced in the common viper and its varieties. 
Instead therefore of making vain dibits at. iden- 
tifying all the serpents named, it. will he a 
preferable course to assign them to their proper 
families, with the exception of those that can he 
pointed out with certainty; and in so doing 
it will appear that even now species of import- 
ance mentioned by the ancients are far from 
being clearly established. Serpents may be di- 
vided generally into two very distinct, sections, — 
the first embracing all those that are provided 
with moveable tubular tangs and poison- hags in 
Hie upper jaw; all regarded as ovoviviparous, 
and called by contraction vipers : they con- 
stitute not quite oue-litth of the species hitherto 


noticed by naturalists. The second section, much 
more numerous, is the colubrine , not so armed, 
but not therefore always entirely innocuous, since 
there may be in some cases venomous secretions 
capable of penetrating into the wounds made by 
their fixed teeth, which in all serpents are single 
points, and in some species increase in size as 
they stand back in the jaws. The greater part, 
if not all, the innocuous species are oviparous, 
including the largest or giant snakes, and the 
pelamis and Jiy dr aphis, or water-serpents, among 
which several are venomous. 



491. [1. Sliephiplion : Cerastes. 2. Peten : Coluber 

Lebatina. 3. Python tigris Albicans; probably 

Thaibanne.] 

Scriptural evidence attests the serpent's inlln- 
euce on the early destinies of mankind ; and this 
fact may be traced in the history, the legends, and 
creeds of most ancient nations. It is far from 
being obliterated at this day among the pagan, 
barbarian, and savage tribes of both continents, 
where the most virulent and dangerous animals 
of the viviparous class are not uncommonly 
adored, but more generally respected, from motives 
originating in tear; and others of the oviparous 
race are su lie red to abide in human dwellings, 
and are often supplied with food, from causes 
not easily determined, excepting that the ser- 
pent is ever considered to be possessed of sonic 
mysterious superhuman knowledge or power. 
Hence, beside real species, ideal forms, taken from 
the living, but combining other or additional pro- 
perties, occur, at the most early periods, as me- 
taphorical types, in fable and history, and in the 
hieroglyphics and religious paintings of many 
nations. Such are the immmerahle fables in 
Hindu lore of Nagas and Naga Kings; the 
primaeval astronomy which placed the serpent in 
the skies, and called the milky way by the name 
of Atlanta and Seslia Naga; the Rigan obscure 
yet almost universal record of the deluge typified 
by a serpent endeavouring to destroy the ntk ; 
which astronomy has likewise transferred to the 
skies in the form of a dragon about to devour the 
moon, when, in an eclipsed state, it appears in 
the form of an amphipromnos or crescent -shaped 
boat ; and. strange as it may seem, lunar eclipses 
still continue to he regarded in this character, 
and to excite general apprehension in Central 
Africa, as well as in China; in the South Sea 
Islands, as well as in America Dhauon]. The 
nations of the North once believed in tbe Jor- 
mumls Gander, or Kutor serpent of the deep ; 
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and they, together with the Celts and Basques, 
and all Asia, had legends of the Orm, the Paystha, 
the dragon-guardian of riches, brooding on gold 
in caverns deep below the surface of the earth, 
or lying in huge folds on dreary and extensive 
heaths. These fables were a residue of that 
antique dragon worship which had its temples 
from High Asia and Colchis to the north of 
Great Britain, and once flourished both in Greece 
and Northern Africa — structures with avenues of 
upright stones of several miles in length, whereof 
the ruins may still be traced at Carnak in Brit- 
tany, Abury in Wiltshire, and Redruth in Corn- 
wall — the two last mentioned more particularly 
showing their connection with the circle consti- 
tuting a form of the mundane egg, which again 
was an emblem of the deluge and the ark. The 
Hesperian, Colchian, and Lernaean dragons are 
only Greek legends of the same doctrine, still 
more distorted, and affording ample proof how 
far the Pagan world had departed from the sim- 
plicity of Scriptural truth, from the excessive use 
of metaphorical descriptions and fanciful symbols. 
In Egypt, the early centre of Ophiolatry, this 
debasing service was so deeply rooted, that a 
Christian sect of heretics, called Ophitae, or ac- 
cording to Clemens Alexandrinus, Ophiani, arose 
in the second century ot our era. As an ema- 
nation of the Gnostics their errors are particularly 
noticed by Tertullian, and form a signal in- 
stance of human perverseness ingeniously mis- 
leading itself and others by the abuse of sym- 
bols ; yet when the anguine type did not pass 
into long distorted legends, it is evident, from 
the brazen serpent raised by Moses m the wilder- 
ness, that it was correctly appreciated by the 
people as a sign, not in itself a power, of Divine 
aid ; and that its true symbolical meaning did 
not even escape Pagan comprehension appears 
from profane history, in Meissi, the good ser- 
pent, being likewise properly understood by the 
Egyptians, until idolatry distorted all the na- 
tional reminiscences, and the promise of what 
was not fully revealed till the Saviour appeared 
on earth was obliterated. Ob, Oub, the Coptic 
Hof, Obion in Kircher, was, however, the general 
name for serpents in Egypt; and Kneeph, or 
Cnuphis, or Ihh-Nuphi, the good genius, always 
figured as the Nachash or Thermuth, is there- 
fore the same as Naga Sahib, or lord-serpent 
of India [Adder], and still a personification of 
the vanquisher of the deluge— Vishnu, with many 
others, being Pagan denominations ot Noah. In 
this sense the good genius Cnnphis was a type 
of the Saviour of men, and called by them the 
spirit pervading nature, the creator from whose 
mouth proceeded the mundane egg : being referred, 
after the loss of the true interpretation, to any 
typical form of the patriarch, the events of the 
deluge and the creation, thus confounding the 
operations of the Almighty with the ministry of 
his servant. 

There was, however, another idolized snake of 
the great destroyer Python tribe, which devour 
even each other ; it is represented on Egyptian 
monuments bearing a mummy figure on its tail, 
and gliding over a seated divinity with an egg on 
the head, while human sacrifice by decapitation is 
performed before it. This serpent is so carefully 
drawn that we recognise the Thaibanne, The- 
banus Ophites, which grows to twelve or more 


feet in length, is still found in Upper Egypt, 
and is a congener, if not the same as Python 
Tigris Albicans, the great snake even at present 
worshipped in Cutch ; it may be the Aphophis 
of the Egyptians. To descant further on this 
subject would lead us too far from our purpose ; 
but the Egyptian Python here noticed, changing 
its character from being a type of the deluge to 
that of an emblem of the ark carrying the spirit of 
human life within or upon it, was not without its 
counterpart in England, where lately, in digging 
out the deep black mud of a ditch, a boat-shaped 
Python, carrying the eight Eones (?) or Noachidse, 
has been discovered, with emblems that denote 
them to be the solar regenerators of mankind. 
Parts of these objects, in hard black wood, are 
now in possession of Sir Samuel R. Meyrick. 

Thus, as is ever the case in poly theisti cal 
legends, the type disappears through multiplied 
transitions and the number of other symbols 
and personifications characterized by the same 
emblem : it was so in this instance, when the 
snake form was conferred also on abstractions 
bearing the names of divinities, such as Ranno, 
Hoph, Bai, Hoh or Hih, and others. 

The asserted longevity of the serpent tribe may 
have suggested the representation of the harmless 
house-snake biting its tail as typical of eter- 
nity ; and this same quality was no doubt the 
cause why this animal, entwined round a staff, 
was the symbol of health, and the distinctive 
attribute of the classical iEsculapius and Hygia. 
There are species of this genus common to Pales- 
tine and the southern parts of continental Europe ; 
they were domesticated in Druidical and other 
Pagan sanctuaries, and were employed for omens 
and other impostures ; but the mysterious Ag or 
Hagstone was asserted to be produced by the 
venomous viper species. It is indeed with the 
section of noxious serpents that Biblical research 
has most to do. In the article Adder we have 
already noticed those of the present genus Haye, 
the hooded snake, or Cobra de Capello, which in 
one or more of its species is generically included 
in the Hebrew nachash , and 21E?Dy aclisub , 

the first being a general appellation, and the se- 
cond probably confined to the Hayes proper, or 
to one of the species or varieties. 

saraph , the supposed winged serpent, we 
take also to be a Haye, one of the more eastern 
species or varieties, which have the faculty of ac- 
tually distending the hood, as if they had wings at 
the side of the head, and are the same as, or nearly 
allied to, the well known spectacle-snake of India ; 
and this interpretation seems to accord with the 
words of Moses, D^D^E^D han-nechashim 

has-seraphim (Num. xxi. 6). The serpent may 
exhibit this particular state of irritation when it 
stands half erect with its hood distended, or it 
may be that variety which is possessed of this 
faculty to the greatest extent. Naga Reflect rix, 
the Pof or Spoocli adder of the Cape colonists, is 
reported by Dr. Smith to be scarcely distinct from 
the Egyptian Naga Haye. With regard to the 
faculty of flying, the lengthened form, the mus- 
cular apparatus, the absence of air-cells, and the 
whole osteological structure, are all incompatible 
with flight or the presence of wings : hence Hero- 
dotus, in his search for flying serpents at Buto, 
may have observed heaps of exuviae ot locusts 
cast on shore by the sea — a phenomenon not un- 
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frequent on that coast — but most assuredly not 
heaps of bones and ribs of serpents. As for those 
of Plutarch, they may have been noxious sand- 
flies. Flying serpents are only found represented 
in the symbolical pictures of Egypt, where they 
occur with birds' wings. Those of history, and 
of barbarous nations excessively habituated to 
figurative forms of speech, are various, some being 
so called because of their rapid motion, others on 
account of a kind of spring they are said to make 
at their victims, and a third class because they 
climb trees, and are reported to swing themselves 
from thence upon their victims, or to other trees. 
Now, many species of serpents are climbers ; many 
hang by the tail from slender branches of low 
trees in highly heated glens, snapping at insects 
as they wheel around them ; but all are deli- 
cately jointed ; and if any should swing further 
than merely to change their hold, and should miss 
catching a branch, they would most certainly be 
dislocated, and, if not killed, very seriously in- 
jured. From personal experiments we can attest 
that serpents are heavy in proportion to their bulk, 
and without the means of breaking their fall ; 
that few, large or small, could encounter the 
shock of twelve or fourteen feet elevation without 
fracturing many spinous processes of their verte- 
brae, and avoid being stunned for a length of time, 
or absolutely crushed to death. Being instinct- 
ively conscious of the brittleness of their structure, 
nearly all snakes are timid, and desirous of avoid- 
ing a contest, unless greatly provoked. This 
remark applies, we believe, to all innoxious ser- 
pents, the great boas perhaps excepted, and to 
most of the poisonous, exclusive of several species 
of viper and cobra de capello. 

Of the so-called fiying, or rather darting ser- 
pents, Niebuhr found, near Basra, a venomous 
species called Heie Sursurie, and Heie Thiare, 
that is, 4 fiying serpent,’ because it was said to fiing 
itself from one tree to another. Admiral Anson 
heard, at the island of Quibo, of snakes fiying 
without wings : we may notice the Acontias and 
Prester, that fell like arrows from the tops of trees, 
and the green /Etula of Ceylon, said to spring 
from trees at the eyes of cattle — an accusation 
repeated of more than one species in tropical 
America. Next we have the Uler Tampang I I.ari, 
seen in a forest near the river Pedang Bessie, 
somewhere, we believe, in the Anstral-Asian 
islands, under circumstances that most certainly 
require confirmation ; since this fiery serpent, so 
called from the burning pain and fatal effect of 
its bite, swung itself from one tree to another, 
210 feet distant, with a declination to the horizon 
of only about fifteen degrees ! 

We find Lellali and B;etan, both conjectured 
to be the Saraph and Tsimuiaon, without being 
able to point, out the species in natural history, 
where, nevertheless, it seems most likely that va- 
rieties or perhaps different species of the common 
viper may be meant, as is likewise assumed of 
Acontias and Prester, since that family, in hot 
and dry climates, is far more virulently noxious 
than in Europe. The Fellah, though little more 
than a foot long, regarded by Shaw at least as 
the most formidable serpent of Northern Africa, 
is one of this genus, and may he the HVDN 
Kphoeh , Arabic Epha^ and Persian Mar-icfy ; 
hut as there is some difference in dimensions 
and markings, as well ns a still greater extent 
voi.. 11. 


of region assigned to these, more than one species 
of viper is most likely included in the above 
names. But that the Eplioeh is a name of most 
ancient date is plain from its being employed in 
Job xx. 16, and Isaiah xxx. 6 ; while under the 
form of that is, 4 viper,’ it occurs in the 

New Testament, Matt. iii. 7 ; xii. 31 ; xxiii. 33 ; 
Luke iii. 7 ; and Acts xxviii. 3. The last of 
these texts confirms the common superstitious be- 
lief of antiquity, which regarded the bite of one of 
these serpents as a punishment directly inflicted 
by Heaven. 

jHS pethen (Deut. xxxii. 33; Job xx. 14, 16; 
Ps. lviii. 4; xci. 13; Isa. xi. 8) is more properly 
the Bajtan of Forskal ; the Coluber (vipera) Lebe - 
tina of Linn., and by him characterized as one foot 
in length, the body spotted with black and white, 
and oviparous (?), though excessively poisonous. 
The learned author evidently never saw this spe- 
cies in a living state, and appears to have derived 
all he knew upon the subject from the literati of 
Cyprus, who call it Asp , and the vulgar Kufi 
(i KovcpT ] ), 4 deaf.' Such an authority is of little 
weight: a serpent of Cyprus may not belong to 
Palestine or Egypt, and an oviparous species may 
not be poisonous. It is referred to the Aspis of the 
ancients, as to which it is still in dispute whether 
it should be identified with Vipera Ammodytes , 
Vipera Berus , or Vipera Prester , all ovovivi- 
parous, and as such strikingly illustrative of the 
words of Isaiah (lix. 5). It may here be remarked 
that the so-called 4 deaf adder’ (Ps. lviii. 5, 6) is 
not without hearing, but is only not obedient to 
the musical notes which the serpent-charmers 
produce in order to make their captured snakes 
vibrate in a particular erect posture as if they were 
dancing; and it is asserted of some, that while in 
a free state they are actually enticed to come to 
and follow the musician. 

tzimmaon (Deut. viii. 15) appears to 
he the ‘Drought’ of some versions, so called lie- 
cause of the intolerable thirst occasioned by its 
bite. If this translation he correct, it will form in 
modern nomenclature one of the genus Iiurria, 
and sub-genus Dipsas or Bongarus. But no species 
of this division of snakes has yet been found in 
Western Asia, albeit there are several in India; 
and Avicenna locates the Torrida Dipsas in Egypt 
and Syria; whereupon Cuvier remarks that (ios- 
ner's figure of Dipsas belongs precisely to the sub- 
genus here pointed out. As one of the Colubrine 
family it should not he venomous ; hut the last- 
mentioned writer remarks that several of these are 
regarded in their native localities with great 
dread; and on examination it is found that, al- 
though they have no erectile tubercular fangs, 
with a poison-hag at the roots, there is on the long 
back teeth a groove, and a large gland at tin* 
base of the maxilla, which it is nut unlikely con- 
tains, in Rome at least, highly venomous matter, 
it may he further ohsened, that when the Aeon- 
tins, or darting sorpi nt, perhaps the Tuneiki of 
Shaw, is mentioned, it must he considered ns be- 
longing to tin* oviparous section, for a character- 
istic of the venom snakes is tube slow in their mo- 
tions, and to watch being attacked rather than to 
court hostilities. This character may be sup- 
posed to exist even in the JJ2V 1z<'phu r or 
t ziphnni , translated ‘cockatrice** in Prov. xxiii. 
32, and Isa. xi. K. 'This is ail indefinite English 
name, which belongs to no identified serpent, and 
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now appears only in the works of ancient com- 
pilers and heralds, where it is figured with a crest, 
though there is no really crested or frilled species 
known to exist in the whole Ophidian order. 
Crested serpents occur, it is true, on Greek and 
Etruscan vases ; but they are invariably mytholo- 
gical representations, probably derived from de- 
scriptive rumours of the hooded Nagas, Cerastes, 
and perhaps Muraenae : the first of these having 
what may be likened to a turbaned, the other to 
a coronated head, and the third fins at the oper- 
culum. But it is from the apparently crowned 
form that the denominations of Basilisk and Re- 
gulus were derived. There are, however, two very 
distinct species of horned serpents in Egypt and 
Northern Africa, probably extending to Syria 
and Arabia. They are of different genera ; for 
the Cerastes, supposed to be the 

shephiphon of the Bible, is a viper 
with two scales on the head, one above each eye, 
standing erect somewhat in the form of horns. 
This is a dangerous species, usually burrowing 
in sand near the holes of jerboas, and occasionally 
in the cattle-paths ; for there are now few or no 
ruts of cart-wheels, where it is pretended they 
used to conceal themselves to assault unwary 
passers. It is still common in Egypt and Arabia. 
The other species is the Eryx Cerastes of Daudin, 
also small, having no moveable poison-fangs, but 
remarkable for two very long back teeth in the 
lower jaw, which pass through the upper jaw, and 
appear in the shape of two white horns above its 
surface. It is known to the Egyptian Arabs by 
the name of Harbagi, which may be a distortion 
of Ovficuos in Horapollo, and is classed by Hassel- 
quist among slow-worms, because in form the tail 
does not taper to a point. Its colours are black 
and white marblings, and the eyes being lateral 
and very near the snout, the species has an exceed- 
ingly sinister aspect, which may be the cause of 

the ancient opinion that the rota melekah , or 
basilisk, for we take it for this species, killed with 
its looks, and had a pointed crown on the head : 
now serpents in the form of slow-worms, reputed 
to kill by their sight, are evidently not rapid in 
their movements. 

In conclusion, we may observe again with refer- 
ence to the figurative form of the Semitic tongues, 
that the proper names of objects, and particularly 
of animals, are very often descriptive of characters 
which are not exclusively applicable to specific 
individuals, and consequently that the same 
sounds or names readily suggest themselves when 
the property which distinguishes the appellative 
term recurs in another object. Thus we have on 
one or two occasions ‘ young lions ’ for 6 venom- 
snakes,' Tseboa (hyaenas) likewise for serpents, 
probably because in the first case the idea of 
slaughter or destruction is associated with bolh, 
and because in the second the notion of striped 
or varied is predominant. So also in Achsub, 
either a serpent striking backwards, or a scorpion, 
or a tarantula doing the same thing, may be under- 
stood, from the same faculty being ascribed to 
them all. — C. H. S. 

SERVANT. [Slave.] 

SERUG shoot , tendril; Sept, and 

New Test, 2jepoux), son of Reu, and father of 
Nahor the grandfather of Abraham (Gen. xi. 20 ; 
1 Chron. i. 6). He was 130 years old at the 


birth of Nahor, and died at the age of 330. 
The name occurs in the genealogy of Christ 
(Luke iii. 35). The Jewish traditions affirm 
that Serug was the first of his line who fell into 
idolatry; and this seems to be sanctioned by, 
and is probably built upon, the charge of idolatry 
brought against Terah and the fathers beyond 
the Euphrates in Josh. xxiv. 2. 

SETH (J1^, compensation; Sept. 'ZrjO), the 
third son of Adam, to whom Eve gave this name 
in consequence of regarding him as sent to re- 
place Abel, whom Cain had slain (Gen. iv. 25, 
26 ; v. 3, sq.). 

SEVEN, &c. (Heb. JDK', whence the Greek 
e7rra, the aspirate breathing being substituted for 
the sibilant letter, as in for &c., which, 
however, appears again in the Latin septem , and 
English seven). This word is used to express the 
number 6 + 1. Thus Balaam said unto Balak, 
6 Build me here seven altars, and prepare me here 
seven oxen and seven rams ; and Balak and 
Balaam offered on every altar a bullock and a 
ram ’ (Num. xxiii. I, 2. Sept, eirra). The Vul- 
gate reads, 6 ^difica mihi hie septem aras et para 
totidem vitulos, ejusdem numeri arietes.’ (In the 
New Test, see Matt. xv. 34-36 ; xxii. 25, &c.) 
The Lexicons generally, both ancient and modern, 
also assign to the word and its derivatives the 
farther office of a round or indefinite number, to 
express a small number, in the sense of several 
(as we use ten or a dozen). Thus Suidas says, 
c €7rra €7 rl 7r\r)6ovs TaTTeTcu.’ And Gesenius 
says the same ; but his first reference under this 
head to Gen. xli. 2, &c., is inappropriate ; for 
there the word certainly denotes the particular 
number, namely, the ‘ seven well-favoured kine 
of Pharaoh’s dream, which ate up the seven ill- 
favoured, and the seven thin ears of corn which 
ate up the seven good ones,’ and which are re- 
spectively interpreted by Joseph to mean seven 
years of plenty and seven years of famine, and are 
recorded to have been numerically fulfilled 
(comp. 2-7 ; 25-30; 47-54). It appears to us pos- 
sible to resolve all the other passages referred by 
Gesenius and others to this class, into the idea 
of sufficiency, satisfaction, fulness, completeness, 
perfection, abundance, &c., intimated in the 
Hebrew root from which the numeral in 

question is derived. For instance, Gesenius refers 
to 1 Sam. ii. 5, c The barren hath bom seven,’ that 
is, hath been blessed with an ample family (Vulg. 
Sterilis peperit plurimos); to Isa. iv. 1, 6 Seven 
women shall take hold of one man,’ where the idea 
seems to be that of abundance of females compared 
with the men, so many of the latter having been 
slain in the war (see Lowth in loc.)\ to Ruth iv. 
15, 6 Better to thee than seven sons,’ i. e. an abund- 
ance of them; to Prov. xxvi. 25. ‘ There are seven 
abominations in his heart,’ i. e . completeness of 
depravity (comp. Prov. vi. 31), where the thief is 
said to make a c sevenfold,’ that is, complete resti- 
tution (comp. Exod. xxii. 1-4). Thus also the 
phrase, c To flee seven ways ’ (Deut. xxviii. 7), 
denotes a total overthrow ; to 6 punish seven times’ 
(Lev. xxvi. 24), to punish completely ; * Six 
and seven troubles,’ a very great and entire cala- 
mity (Job v. 19); c Give a portion to seven, also 
to eight,’ be not only duly liberal, but abundant; 
6 Silver purified seven times/ perfectly purified 
(Psa. xii. 6); ‘ Seven times a day do I praise 
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thee,’ I fully perform the duty of thanksgiving 
(Psa. cxix. 164). Rabbi Solomon, however, con- 
tends for the literal interpretation of this passage, 
which seems to have been acted upon by certain 
Jews and Christians. Some of the Greek versions in 
Montfaueoifs Hexapla render the Hebrew word by 
7r\€i(TrdKLs, 4 often/ 4 frequently.’ The above ex- 
planation applies to Gesenius’s instances of 4 poet- 
ical fictions/ viz., Job’s seven sons and seven thou- 
sand sheep (i. 2, 3), and the seven days and seven 
nights during which his friends sat with him in 
silence on the ground (ii. 13). The word is used 
in the New Testament to express the same idea of 
abundance or completeness ; thus, 4 Mary Mag- 
dalene, out of whom Jesus cast seven devils ’ 
(Mark xvi. 9) ; where we must either suppose the 
Evangelist to give by inspiration a numerical 
statement, or that his words mean a most entire 
case of extraordinary and not understood disease. 
Our Lord’s comparison of the men of that genera- 
tion to the case of the demon which had gone out 
of a man, returning with seven other spirits more 
wicked than himself, seems to mean that if Jesus 
were to grant the sign demanded by the Pharisees, 
no other result would ensue than a momentary 
conviction, followed by consummate unbelief 
(Matt. xii. 43). 4 The seven spirits before the 

throne’ would seem to be a periphrasis of perfec- 
tion, denoting the Holy Spirit (Rev. i. 4). Mul- 
tiples of this number convey the idea of super- 
abundance. Thus, Gen. iv. 21, 4 If Cain be 
avenged sevenfold [that is abundantly], surely 
Lamecli seventy ami sevenfold/ whose guilt from 
accidental homicide is so much less. Similar is 
St. Peter’s question respecting the forgiveness of 
injuries, and the answer he received. It is most 
likely that the idea of sufficiency and complete- 
ness became originally associated with the num- 
ber seven, from the Creator having finished, com- 
pleted, or made sufficient, all his work on the 
seventh day; and that hence also it was adopted 
as a sacred number, or a number chiefly employed 
in religious concerns, in order to remind mankind 
of the creation and its true author. Thus there were 
seven offerings in making a covenant (Gen. xxi. 
28) ; seven lamps in the golden candlestick (Exud. 
xxxvii. 23); the blood was sprinkled seven times 
(Lev. iv. 16, 17); every seventh year was sab- 
batical, seven sabbaths of years in the jubilee (xxv. 

8) ; seven trumpets, seven priests that sounded 
them seven days round Jericho, seven lamps, 
seven seals, &c. See. We also lind, as might na- 
turally be expected, the number seven introduced 
into forms of superstition, Sec. Tims Samson 
said, 4 If they bind me with seven green witlis, 
if thou weaves! the seven lucks of my head/ from 
which it. may he inferred that the Nazarite bound 
up bis hair in this number (if curls or plaited locks 
(Jndg. xvi. 7-13). Ralaain ordered seven altars 
to he erected. It was considered a fortunate 
number among the Persians (Kstli. i. 10-14 ; ii. 

9) . Cicero calls it the knot and cement of all 
filings, as being that by which the natural and 
spiritual world are comprehended in one idea 
{'^usc. (Surest, i. 1()\ Nor is this subject de- 
void of practical utility. The references which 
occur in the patriarchal history to the num- 
ber seven, as denoting a week or period of sewn 
days, sufficiency, &c., and a sacred number, 
afford a minute, indirect, but not an inconsider- 
able argument, that the institution of the Sabbath 


was both established and observed from the com- 
mencement; and not, as Paley thinks, during the 
wandering in the wilderness : an argument abun- 
dantly confirmed by the regard to the seventh 
day which has prevailed too far and wide among 
various nations, to be attributed to their com- 
paratively late intercourse with the Jews (Jose- 
phus, Cont. Ap. ii. 39). — J. F. D. 

SHAALBIM (D'3^, city of foxes ; Sept. 
2aA a/8iV), called also Siiaalbin, a city of the 
tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 42), but of which it could 
not for a long while dispossess the Amovites 
(Judg. i. 35). In the time of Solomon it was 
the station of one of the twelve officers or intend- 
ants appointed to regulate the collection of pro- 
visions for the court (1 Kings iv. 9). One of 
David’s worthies belonged to this place (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 32 ; 1 Chron. xi. 32). 

SHAALIM foxes region; Sept. 

2 eyaXtfx ), a district named in 1 Sam. ix. 4 ; 
probably that in which Shaalbim was situated. 

SHAASHGAZ {UVVV ; Sept. Tat), the appro- 
priate name (meaning in Persian, servant of the 
beautiful) of a Persian eunuch, the keeper of the 
women in the court of Ahasuerus (Esth. ii. 14). 

SHADDAI 0*^ ; Sept. TravroKparocp ; Vulg. 
in Pentateuch, Omnipotens ), an epithet or name 
applied to Jehovaii, sometimes with (Gen. xvii. 
1 ; Exod. vi. 3), and sometimes without (John v. 
7 ; vi. 4 ; viii. 3, 13 ; Gen. xlix. 5 ; Ruth i. 20, 

21, and elsewhere), the prefix ba FA. In the 
Authorized Version the name is given as Ei.-Shad- 
dai where it first occurs ; but is everywhere else 
rendered by 4 Almighty/ which is the true signi- 
fication, the word being a plural is excellent^ 
from the singular 4 mighty/ 4 powerful.’ 

SHADRACH, one of the three friends of 
Daniel, who were delivered from the burning, 
fiery furnace [Abednego]. 

SIIAIT. [Tiiouns.] 

SHARED (*lpi/) occurs in several passages of 
Scripture, and is generally acknowledged to 
mean the almond ; as in Gen. xliii. 11, where 
Jacob desires his sons fo lake info Egypt of the 
best fruits of the land almonds {shakedim), Sec. 
In Exod. xxv. 33, 34 ; xxxvii. 19, howls are di- 
rected to he made like unto almonds. In Nmn. 
xvii. 8, the rod of Aaron is described as having 
4 brought forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, and 
yielded almonds' {shakedim). The word occurs 
in the singular in Kccles. xii. 5, and in Jer. i. 11. 
Iu the article Liz, we hove already staled, that 
from the similarity of that word to the Arabic 
Louz, there could he no doubt of the former having 
the same meaning as the latter, both denoting the 
almond. There is nothing remarkable in a tree 
like this, so conspicuous from its early llowering, 
showy appearance, and useful Unit, having two 
names ; olio ( luz ) applicable to the tree, and 
the otln r {shakrd). to the fruit. Rosenmiiller 
says, * The difference between luz and shakrd 
seems to he, that the former word designates the 
“ wild/* the latter the “ enlti\ ated ” tree.’ The 
almond tree is said to he called shaked. because 
it (lowers earlier in the spring than other trees. 
R. Solomon, on Keelcs. xii. 5. as translated by 
Celsius ( llicrobut . i p. 297), savs, * Shukttl e>t 
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arbor Amygdalarum, et sic dicitur, quia (lores 
mature profert ante omnes ar bores.’ Tiiis is well 
known to be the case even in this country. It was 
observed by the ancients, as Pliny (Hist. Nat. xvi. 
25) remarks, ‘ Ex his quae hyeme aquila exoriente 
concipiunt, floret prima omnium Amygdala mense 
Januario : Martio vero pomum maturat.’ The 
name shaked is said to be derived ‘ a verbo 
shakad , assiduus et diligens fuit / and 
which is also translated ‘ to make haste/ ‘ to awake 



early. 5 As the almond tree is a native of Syria 
and Palestine, and extends from thence to Af- 
ghanistan, and is not likely to have been indi- 
genous in Egypt, almonds were very likely to 
form part of a present from Jacob, even to the 
great men of Egypt ; the more especially as the 
practice of the East is for people to present 
what they can afford in their respective stations. 
The form of the almond would lead to its se- 
lection for ornamental carved work, indepen- 
dently of its forming an esteemed esculent, as 
well as probably yielding a useful oil. In Eccles. 
xii. 5, it is said, ‘The almond tree shall flourish, 
and the fruit of the caper [Abiyonah] droop, 
because man goeth to his long home.’ This evi- 
dently refers to the profuse flowering and white 
appearance of the almond tree when in full bloom, 
and before its leaves appear. It is hence adduced 
as illustrative of the hoary hairs of age, in the 
same way as the drooping of the fruit of the caper 
seems to refer to the hanging down of the head. 
Mr. Kitto mentions the almond among the first 
trees that flower in January. ‘ There are two 
species of Amygdalus in Palestine; the common 
almond tree, and the peach tree, and both are this 
month in blossom in every part of Palestine, on 
both sides of the Jordan. It was doubtless from 
this winter blossoming of the almond tree, not 
less than from the snowy whiteness of the blos- 
soms, that the hoary head of the aged man is, by 
a beautiful metaphor, said in Scripture, to flourish 
like the almond tree’ ( Physic . Hist, of Palestine ). 


SHAMIR. 

SHALISHA Of'^Sept. 2eA X «), a dig- 
trict in the vicinity of the mountains of Ephraim 
(1 Sam. ix. 4), in which appears to have been 
situated the city of Baal-Shalisha (2 Kings iv. 22). 
This city is called by Eusebius Beth-Shalisha, 
and is placed by him 15 miles from Diospolis 
(Lydda), towards the north. 

SHALLUM (dW, retribution ; Sept. 3eA- 
\ovp ), the fifteenth king of Israel. In the troubled 
times which followed the death of Jeroboam II., 
b.c. 772, his son Zechariah was slain in the 
presence of the people by Shallum, who by this 
act extinguished the dynasty of Jehu. Shallum 
then mounted the throne (b.c. 771), but occupied 
it only one month, being opposed and slain by 
Menahem, who mounted the throne thus vacated 
(2 Kings xv. 10-15). 

2. A king of Judah, son of Joslah (Jer. xxii. 
11), better known by the name of Jehoahaz [Je- 
hoahaz II.]. 

3. The husband of Huldah the prophetess (2 
Kings xxii. 14). Several other persons of this 
name occur in Ezra ii. 42; vii. 2; x. 24, 42; 
Neh. iii. 12; vii 45 ; 1 Chron. ii. 40. 

SHALMANESER, king of Assyria [Assy- 
ria], 

SHAMGAR ; Sept. 2 a/ueyap ), son of 

Anath, and third judge of Israel. It is not 
known whether the only exploit recorded of him 
was that by which his authority was acquired. It 
is said that he ‘slew of the Philistines 600 
men with an ox-goad’ (Judg. iii. 31). It is 
supposed that he was labouring in the field, with- 
out any other weapon than the long staff armed 
with a strong point, used in urging and guiding the 
cattle yoked to the plough, when he perceived a 
party of the Philistines, whom, with the aid of 
the husbandmen and neighbours, he repulsed with 
much slaughter. The date and duration of his 
government are unknown, but may be probably 
assigned to the end of that long period of repose 
which followed the deliverance under Ehud. In 
Shamgar’s time, as the song of Deborah informs 
us (Judg. v. 6), the condition of the people was 
so deplorably insecure that the highways were 
forsaken, and travellers went through by-ways, 
and, for the same reason, the villages were aban- 
doned for the walled towns. 

1. SHAMIR, a precious stone, named in Jer. 
xvii. 1; Ezek. iii. 9; Zech. vii. 12. The Sept, 
in Jer. xvii. 1, and the Vulgate in all the passages, 
take it for the diamond. The signification of the 
word, ‘ a sharp point,’ countenances this inter- 
pretation, the diamond being for its hardness used 
in perforating and cutting other minerals. In- 
deed, this use of the shamir is distinctly alluded 
to in Jer. xvii. 1, where the stylus pointed with it 
is distinguished from one of iron (comp. Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xxxvii. 15). The two other passages 
also favour this view by using it figuratively to 
express the hardness and obduracy of the Israelites. 
Our Authorized Version has ‘ diamond 1 in Jer. 
xvii. 1, and ‘ adamant ’ in the other texts ; but in 
the original the word is the same in all. Bochart, 
however (IJieroz. iii. 843, sq.), rejects the usual 
explanation, and comparing the word shamir 
with the Greek apipis or (rpvpLs , conceives it to 
mean ‘ emery. 1 This is a calcined iron mixed with 
siliceous earth, occurring in livid scales of such 
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hardness that in ancient times, as at present, it 
was used for polishing and engraving precious 
stones, diamonds excepted (Hoffmann, Mineral, i. 
561, sq.). Rosenmuller is in favour of the dia- 
mond in his Scholia ; but in his Alterthumskunde , 
lie takes up Eochart’s notion, and urges that if 
the Hebrews had been acquainted with the dia- 
mond, and the manner of working it, we should 
doubtless have found it among the stones of the 
high-priest's breastplate ; and that, as the shamir 
was not one of the stones thus employed, there- 
fore it was not the diamond. But to this Winer 
well answers, that it was perhaps not used be- 
cause it could not be engraved on, or was possibly 
not introduced until a later period. The argu- 
ment drawn from the rarity of the word in the 
Old Testament is of little weight, and there is no 
necessity for seeking an Oriental origin of the 
word (Tjavpis, or ground for considering it identi- 
cal with shamir , as it may easily be traced from 
the Greek itself. (See Passow, s. v. ; Eichhorn, 
De Gemmis Sculpt. Ilebr .) 

2. SHAMIR, a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 48). 

3. SHAMIR, a city in the mountains of 
Ephraim, where Tola lived and was buried (Judg. 

x. 1, 2), 

4. SHAMIR [Thorns]. 

SHAMMAH (nE>£2, astonishment; Zapata), 
one of the three chief of the thirty champions of 
David. The exploit by which he obtained this 
high distinction, as described in 2 Sam. xxiii. 
11, 12, is manifestly the same as that which in 
1 Cliron. xi. 12-14, is ascribed to David himself, 
assisted by Eleazar the son of Dodo. The in- 
ference, therefore, is, that Shammah *s exploit lay 
in the assistance which he thus rendered to David 
and Eleazar. It consisted in the stand which the 
others enabled David to make, in a field of len- 
tiles, against the Philistines. Shammah also 
shared in the dangers which Eleazar and Jaslio- 
beam incurred in the chivalric exploit of forcing 
a way through the Philistine host to gratify 
David's thirst for the waters of Bethlehem 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 16j. 

Other persons of this name occur. 2. A son 
of Reuel (Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17). 3. A brother of 

David (1 Sam. xvi. 9; xvii.3), who is elsewhere 
called Shimeah (2 Sam. xiii. 3, 32) and Shimma 
(1 Cliron. ii. 13). 4. One of David’s thirty 

champions, seemingly distinct from the chief of 
the same name (2 Sam. xxiii. 33). 5. Another 

ot the champions distinguished as Shammah the 
Harodite ; he is called Shammoth in 1 Climn. 

xi. 27, and Shamlmth in 1 Cliron. xxvii. 8. 
That three of the thirty champions should bear 
the same name is somewhat remarkable. 

SHAPHAN (|Sl^), occurs in Lev. xl. 5 ; 
Dent. xiv. 7 ; Ps. civ. 18 ; Prov. xxx. 26. Com- 
mentators, in general, now conclude, on the most 
satisfactory grounds, that those versions which 
give Cony for the Hebrew Shaphan are incorrect ; 
hut several still maintain that the species to which 
Shaphan belongs ruminates, which is equally an 
error. The Shaphan is, in truth, as Bruce justly 
indicated, the same as the Ashkoko, the Ganain, 
not Daman, Israel, the Wablier of the Arabs, and 
in scientific zoology is one of the small genus 
Ilyrax, distinguished by the spccilic. name of 
Syrian (Syriacus). In the upper jaw it has no 


incisors, but two rather pointed tusks directed 
downwards, with an open space between them ; 
in the lower are four short, separated, roundish 
incisors, pointing obliquely forward ; there are 
six molars on each side, above and below, the 
upper round on the surface, somewhat resembling 
the human back teeth, and the lower more nar- 
row, but neither composed of alternate laminae of 
bony and enamel substance as in ruminants ; nor 
is the jaw-bone articulated so as to admit freely 
of a similar action ; finally, the internal structure 
as well as the whole osteology represents that of a 
rhinoceros in miniature, and has no appearance 
of the complicated four-fold stomachs of rumi- 
nants; therefore the hyrax is neither a rodent like 
hares and rabbits, nor a ruminant, but is anoma- 
lous, and most nearly allied to the great Pachy- 
derms of systematic zoology. Externally, the 
hyrax is somewhat of the size, form, and brownish 
colour of a rabbit, and, though it has short round 
ears, sufficiently like for inexact observers to mis- 
take the one for the other. Navigators and colo- 
nists often carry the local names of their native 
land to other countries, and bestow them upon 
new objects with little propriety : this seems to have 
been done in the instance before us ; there being 
reason to believe that the Phoenicians, on visiting 
the western shores of the European side of the 
Mediterranean, found the country, as other autho- 
rities likewise assert, infested with rabbits or co- 
nies, and that without attending to the difference 
they bestowed upon them the Hebrew or Phoe- 
nician name of Shaphan, applying it also to the 
country itself by forming JDIL2 sphan , into 
sphanih , which they intended should mean i the 
land of conies and from this misnomer i Hispa- 
nia” and our ‘ Spain ’ are presumed to be derived. 



The hyrax is of clumsier structure than the 
rabbit, without tail, having long bristly hairs 
scattered through the general fur; the feet are 
naked below, ami all the nails are Hat and rounded, 
save those on each inner toe of the hind feet, which 
are long and awl-shaped; therefore the species 
cannot dig, and is by nature intended to reside, 
not, like rabbits, in burrows, but in the clefts of 
rocks. This character is correctly applied to the 
Shaphan by David 

Their timid gregarious habits, and the tender- 
ness of their paws, make them truly ‘ the wise 
and feeble folk of Solomon ; for the genus lives 
in colonies in the eie\ ices of stony places in 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Eastern Egypt, Abys- 
sinia, and even at the Cape of Good Hope, w here 
one or two additional species exist. In e\ erv 
locality, they an* quiet, gentle creatures, loving 
to bask in th<* sun, never stirring far fmrn their 
retreats, moving with cant ion. and shrinking from 
the shadow of a passing bird; for they are often 
the prey of eagles and hawks; their habits an* 
strictly diurnal, and they feed on v egetahles and 
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seeds. It may be that the peculiar structure of 
their anterior teeth is convenient for stripping off 
the seeds of grasses and tritica, and that these in 
part retained in the mouth cause a practice of 
working the jaws, which, to common observers, 
may appear to be chewing the cud. In hares 
and rats a similar appearance is produced by a 
particular friction of the incisors or nippers, which, 
growing with great rapidity, would soon extend 
beyond a serviceable length, if they were not kept 
to their proper size by constant gnawing, and by 
working the cutting edges against each other. 
This action, observed in the motion of the lips of 
most rodents, when in a state of rest, caused the 
belief of rumination in the hare, though, like the 
hyrax, all rodentia are equally unprovided with 
the several stomachs, and want the muscular 
apparatus necessary to force the food back into the 
mouth for remastication at pleasure, which con- 
stitute the leading peculiarities of the anatomical 
structure of the ruminantia. But they may pos- 
sess, in common with pacnydermata, like the 
horse and hog, the peculiar articulation and form 
of jaws which give them the power of grinding 
their food, and laminated teeth, fitted for the 
purpose. — C. H. S. 

SHAPHAN, the scribe or secretary of King 
Josiali (2 Kings xxii. 3, 12; Jer. xxxvi. 10; 
comp. Ezra viii. 11). Contemporary with him 
was a state officer named Ahikam, constantly 
mentioned as 4 the son of Shaphan’ (2 Kings 
xxii. 12; xxv. 22; Jer. xxvi. 24; xxxix. 14; 
and perhaps xxxix. 3) ; but this Shaphan, the 
father of Ahikam, can hardly be the same with 
Shaphan the scribe, although the heedless reader 
may be apt to confound them. 

SHARAB (2*7K>). This word properly means 
4 heat of the sun,’ as in Isa. xlix. 10. Hence it 
is used to designate a phenomenon which is 
frequent in Arabia and Egypt, and may be occa- 
sionally seen in the southern parts of Europe; 
called by the Arabs Serab, and by the French 
le Mirage , by which name it is also commonly 
known in English. Descriptions of this illusion 
are often given by travellers. It consists in the 
presentation to the view of a lake or sea in the 
midst of a plain where none in reality exists. It 
is produced by the refraction of the rays of light, 
during the exhalation of vapours, by the excessive 
heat of the sun ; and it frequently exhibits, along 
with the undulating appearance of water, the 
shadows of objects within or around the plain, 
both in a natural and in an inverted position. 
The deception is most complete ; and to the 
weary traveller who is attracted by it, in the 
highest degree mortifying ; since, instead of re- 
freshing water, he finds himself in the midst of 
nothing but glowing sand. It is often used pro- 
verbially, or for the sake of comparison, by the 
Arabs, as in the Koran (Sur. xxiv. 39) : 4 But as 
for those who believe not, their works are like 
the Serab of the plain : the thirsty imagines it to 
be water, but when he reaches it he finds it is 
nothing.’ The same figure occurs in Isa. xxxv. 7 : 
4 The sharab shall become a lake,’ i. e . the illu- 
sive appearance of a lake in the desert shall be- 
come a real lake of refreshing waters. See Ge- 
senius and Henderson on Isaiah, and comp, the 
descriptions and explanations in Kitto’s Physical 
History of Palestine , pp. 147, 150, 151. 


SHAREZER Persic, prince of 

fire ; Sept. ZZapacap), a son of Sennacherib, one 
of those who slew his father (2 Kings xix. 37 ; 
Isa. xxxvii. 38). Another person of this name 
occurs in Zech. vii. 2. 

SHARON ([Ht^ ; Sept. Kapoor'), a level tract 
along the Mediterranean, between Mount Carmel 
and Csesarea, celebrated for its rich fields and 
pastures (Josh. xii. 18 ; Cant. ii. 1 ; Isa. xxxiii. 
9 ; xxxv. 2 ; lxv. 10 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 9). See 
the head 4 Plains,’ in the art. Palestine. 

SHAVE. [Beard; Hair; Mourning.] 

SHAVEH (fllS? ; Sept. ^a/3u), a valley on 
the north of Jerusalem, called also the King’s 
Dale (Gen. xiv. 17 ; comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 18). 

SHAVEH- KIR JATH AIM (Gen. xiv. 5), a 
plain near the city of Kirjathaim, beyond Jordan, 
which eventually belonged to Reuben (Num. 
xxxii. 37; Josh. xiii. 19). 

SHEALTIEL ashed of God ; 

Sept. 'ZaXaOiT] A), the father of Zerubbabel (Ezra 
iii. 2; Neh. xii. 1 ; Hag. i. 12, 14 ; ii. 2); called 
also Salathiel (1 Chron. iii. 7). 

SHEAR-JASHUB (3485* HXp, the remnant 
shall return ; Sept. 6 KaraXeapOels s lacrovf} ), 
son of the prophet Isaiah, who accompanied his 
father when he proceeded to deliver to king 
Ahaz the celebrated prophecy contained in 
Isa. vii. (see verse 3). As the sons of Isaiah 
sometimes stood for signs in Israel (Isa. viii. 18), 
and the name of Maher-shalal-hash-baz was given 
to one of them by way of prophetic intimation, 
it has been conjectured that the somewhat re- 
markable name of Shear-jashub intimated that 
the people who had then retired within the walls 
of Jerusalem should return in peace to their fields 
and villages. But we cannot build on this, as it 
is not distinctly stated that the name of Shear- 
jashub was chosen, like that of his brother, with 
any prophetic intention. 

SHEBA, SEBA, SABiEANS. As much 
confusion has been introduced by the variety 
of meanings which the name Sabceans has been 
made to bear, it may be proper to specify in this 
place Their distinctive derivations and use. In 
our Authorized Version of Scripture the term 
seems to be applied to three different tribes. 1st. 
To the Sebaiim (D^3D, with a samecK), the 
descendants of Sebaor Saba, son of Cush, who ul- 
timately settled in Ethiopia (see the article Seba ). 
2nd. To the Shebaiim (D^DI^, with a shin), the 
descendants of Sheba, son of Joktan, the Sabcei 
of the Greeks and Romans, who settled in Arabia 
Felix. They are the ‘Sabseans’ of Joel iii. 8, to 
whom the Jews were to sell the captives of Tyre. 
The unpublished Arabic Version, quoted by 
Pocock, has 4 the people of Yemen.’ Hence they 
are called 4 a people afar off/ the very designa- 
tion given in Jer. vi. 20 to Sheba, as the country 
of frankincense and the rich aromatic reed, and 
also by our Lord in Matt. xii. 42, who says, the 
queen of Sheba, or 4 the south,’ came, 4k roov 
Treparoov ttJ? 'yajs, 4 from the earth's extremes.’ 
3rd. To another tribe of Shebans (fcOfc^, also with 
a shin'), a horde of Bedawee marauders in the 
days of Job (cli. i. 15); for whether we place the 
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land of Uz in Idumaea or in Ausitis, it is by 
no means likely that the Arabs of the south would 
extend their excursions so very far. We must, 
therefore, look for this tribe in Desert Arabia; and 
it is singular enough, that besides the Seba of 
Cush, and the Shaba of Joktan, there is another 
Sheba, son of Jokshan, and grandson of Abraham, 
by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 33); and his posterity 
appear to have been ‘men of the wilderness,’ 
as were their kinsmen of Midian, Ephah, and 
Dedan. To them, however, the above-cited pas- 
sage in the prophecy of Joel could not apply, 
because in respect neither to the lands of Judah 
nor of Uz could they be correctly described as 
a people ‘ afar off.’ As for the Sabaim of Ezek. 
xxiii. 42 (which our version also renders by 
4 Sabaeans’), while the Keri has the Kethib 

has *. e. 6 drunkards, 1 which better suits 

the context. 

Yet, as if to increase the confusion in the use 
of this name of 4 Sabaeans, 1 it has also been ap- 
plied — 4th. To the ancient star-worshippers of 
Western Asia, though they ought properly to be 
styled Tsabians , and their religion not Sabaism 
but Tsabals?n, the name being most probably de- 
rived from the object of their adoration, fcOV, the 
host , i. e. of heaven (see an excursus by Gese- 
nius in his translation of Isaiah, On the Astral 
Worship of the Chaldceans ). 5th. The name of 
Sabaeans, or Sabians, has also been given to a 
modern sect in the East, the Manclaites , or, as 
they are commonly but incorrectly called,' the 
4 Christians ’ of St. John ; for they deny the Mes- 
siahship of Christ, and pay superior honour to 
John the Baptist. They are mentioned in the 
Koran under the name of Sabionna , and it is 
probable that the Arabs confounded them with 
the ancient Tsabians above mentioned. Norberg, 
however, says that they themselves derive their 
own name from that which they give to the Bap- 
tist, which is Abo Sabo Zakrio; from Abo, 4 father; 1 
Sabo , Mo grow old together;’ and Zakrio, e. g . 
Zecharia. 4 The reason they assign for calling 
him Sabo is because bis father, in his old age, 
had this son by his wife Ancschbat (Elizabeth), 
slit* being also in her old age (see Norberg's Codex 
Nasarccus , Liber Adami Apellat us, and Silvestre 
de Sacy, in the Journal des Savans for 1819). 

Sninv (SOD) was the eldest son of Cush (Gen. 
x. 7 ; 1 Chron. i. 9), and gave name to the coun- 
try of Seba or Saba, and to one of the tribes called 
Sabaeans, not, however, the Shcbaiim (with a 
shin ), but the Scbaiim (with a samccJi). There 
seems no reason to doubt that their ultimate set- 
tlement was in that region of Africa which was 
known to the Hebrews as the land of Cush, ami 
to the Greeks and Homans as Ethiopia; and the 
Scriptural notices respecting them and their 
country have been already anticipated in the 
articles Cusn and Ethiopia. If the kingdom 
of Seba was the far-famed Meroc, and the king- 
dom of Sheba the no less famous Yemen, then it 
is with peculiar propriety that the king of African 
Seba in the west, and the king of Asiatic Sheba 
in the east, are represented by the Psalmist (Ps. 
lxxii. 10) as bearing their united homage to the 
‘ great king of Judah/ The commerce and 
wealth of these Sabieans of Ethiopia, as also their 
gigantic stature, are alluded to by the prophet 


Isaiah (ch. xliii. 3 ; xlv. 14), and his testimony 
is confirmed by the profane writers of antiquity. 
The passages quoted, however, are the only places 
in Scripture where the Sabaeans of Africa are ex- 
pressly mentioned; for the Sabaeans of Job i. 15 
were a tribe of Bedowees, or 4 men of the desert, 1 
descended from Sheba, grandson of Keturah ; 
and the Sabaeans of Joel iii. 8 were the posterity 
of another Sheba, son of Joktan, in Arabia 
Felix. There was, indeed, another Sheba, the 
son of Raagmah and the grandson of Cush, and 
consequently the nephew of the Seba who is the 
subject of the present article, but his posterity 
appear to have mingled with those of his uncle. 
As for the 4 Sabaeans ’ mentioned in our version at 
Ezek. xxiii. 42, although the Keri reading be 
Sabaim , the Kethib has D'N3*1D Sobeim , 

4 drunkards, 5 which gives a better sense ; besides 
that elsewhere the African Sabaeans are not styled 
Sabaiim but Sebaiim, and the Arab Sabaeans, 
Shebaiim. — N. M. 

SHE BAT (D3^ ; Sept. ZaQdr), the eleventh 
month of the Hebrew year, from the new moon 
of February to the new moon of March. The 
name only occurs once in Scripture (Zech. i. 7), 
and is the same which is given in the Arabic and 
Syriac languages to the same month. 

SHEBNA (fc05i^, a youth ; Sept. 2o;ui/as), 
the prefect of the palace to king Hezekiah (Isa. 
xxii. 15); afterwards^ promoted to be scribe or 
secretary to the same monarch, when his former 
office was given to Eliakim (Isa. xxii. 15; xxxvi. 
3 ; 2 Kings xviii. 26, 27 ; xix. 2). 

SHECHEM (D3^; Sept. also rcc 

'ZiKipa), a town of central Palestine, in Samaria, 
among the mountains of Ephraim (Josh. xx. 7 ; 
1 Kings xii. 25), in the narrow valley between 
the mountains of Ebal and Gerizim (comp. 
Judg. ix. 7; Joseph. Antiq. iv. 8. 44), and con- 
sequently within the tribe of Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 
20). It is in N. lat. 32° 17', E. long. 35° 20', 
being thirty-four miles north of Jerusalem and 
seven miles south of Samaria. It was a very an- 
cient place, and appears to have arisen as a town 
in the interval between the arrival of Abraham in 
Palestine and the return of Jacob from Pndan- 
aram, for it is mentioned only as a place, de- 
scribed by reference to the oaks in the neigh- 
bourhood, when Abraham came there on first 
entering the land of Canaan (Gen. xii. G). But, 
in the history of Jacob it repeatedly occurs as a 
town having walls and gates : it could not, how- 
ever, have been very largo or important if we may 
judge from the consequence which the inhabitants 
attached to an alliance with Jacob, and from the 
facility with which the sons of the Patriarch were 
aide to surprise and destroy them (Gen. xxxiii. 
18, 19: xxxiv. 1, 2, 20, 21, 20;. After the 
conquest of the country, Shccliem was made a 
city of refuge (Josh, xx.7), and one of the Le- 
v it leal towns (Josh. xxi. 21). and during the 
lifetime of Joshua it was a centre of union to the 
tribes (Josh. xxiv. 1, 25\ probably because it 
was i he nearest considerable town to the residence 
ot that chief in Tinniath-seroh. In the time of 
the judges, Shccliem became the capital of the 
kingdom set up by Abimoleeli (Judg. ix.l, sq.\ 
but was at length conquered nud destroyed by 
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him (Judg. ix. 34). It must, however, have 
been ere long rebuilt, for it had again become 
of so much importance by the time of Reho- 
boam’s accession, that he there gave the meeting 
to the delegates of the tribes, which ended in the 
separation of the kingdom (1 Kings xii. 10). 
It was Shechem which the first monarch of the 
new kingdom made the capital of his dominions 
(1 Kings xii. 25; comp. xiv. 17), although later 
in his reign the pleasantness of Tirzah induced 
him to build a palace there, and to make it the 
summer residence of his court ; which gave it 
such importance, that it at length came to be 
regarded as the capital of the kingdom, till 
Samaria eventually deprived it of that honour 
(1 Kings xiv. 7 ; xvi. 24; see Israel). She- 
chem, however, still throve. It subsisted during 
the exile (Jer. xii. 5), and continued for many 
ages after the chief seat of the Samaritans and of 
their worship, their sole temple being upon the 
mountain (Gerizim), at whose foot the city stood 
(Joseph. Antiq . xi. 8. 6 ; comp.-*'Jolm iv. 20 ; 
and see also the articles Ebal and Gerizim, 
Samaritans). The city was taken, and the 
temple destroyed, by John Hvrcanus, b.c. 129 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 9. 1 ; De Bell . Jud . i. 2. 0). 
In the New Testament it occurs under the name 
of Sychar (3uxap; John iv. 5), which seems to 
have been a sort of nick-name (perhaps from 
shekel', ‘ falsehood, 1 spoken of idols in Hab. ii. 
18; or from *)1DL2 shikkor , ‘ drunkard,’ in al- 
lusion to Isa. xviii. 1, 7), — such as the Jews were 
fond of imposing upon places they disliked; 
and nothing could exceed the enmity which ex- 
isted between them and the Samaritans, who pos- 
sessed Shechem. Stephen, however, in his his- 
torical retrospect, still uses the proper and an- 
cient name (Acts vii. 16). Not long after the 
times of the New Testament the place received 
the name of Neapolis, which it still retains 
in the Arabic form of Nabnlus, being one 
of the very lew names imposed by the Romans 
in Palestine which have survived to the present 
day. It had probably suffered much, if it was 
not completely destroyed, in the war with the 
Romans, and would seem to have been restored or 
rebuilt by Vespasian, and then to have taken this 
new name ; for the coins of the city, of which 
there are many, all bear the inscription, Flavia 
Neapolis — the former epithet no doubt derived 
from Flavius Vespasian (Eckhel, Doctr . Nitm. 

iii. 433 ; Mionnet, Med . Antiq . v. 499). The 
name occurs first in Josephus ( De Bell. Jud . 

iv. 8. 1), and then in Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 14), 
Ptolemy ( Geog . v. 16). There had already 
been converts to the Christian faith at this place 
under our Saviour, and it is probable that a 
church had been gathered here by the Apostles 
(John iv. 30-42; Acts viii. 25; ix. 31 ; xv. 3). 
Justin Martyr was a native of Neapolis (Apoloy. 
ii. 41). The name of Germanus, bishop of Nea- 
polis, occurs in a.d. 314; and other bishops con- 
tinue to be mentioned down to a.d. 536, when 
the bishop John signed his name at the synod of 
Jerusalem (Reland, Palcest. p. 1009). When 
the Moslems invaded Palestine, Neapolis and 
other small towns in the neighbourhood were 
subdued while the siege of Jerusalem was going 
on (Abulfeda, Annal. i. 229). After the taking 
of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, Neapolis and other 
towns in the mountains of Samaria tendered their 


submission, and Tancred took possession of them 
without resistance (Will. Tyr. ix. 20). Neapolis 
was laid waste by the Saracens in a.d. 1113; 
but a few years after (a.d. 1120) a council was 
held here by king Baldwin II., to consult upon 
the state of the country (Fulcher, p. 424; Will. 
Tyr. xii. 13). Neapolis was not made a Latin 
bishopric, but belonged probably to that of 
Samaria, and the property of it was assigned to 
the abbot and canons of the Holy Sepulchre (Jac. 
de Vitriacus, ch. lviii.). After some disasters in 
the unquiet times which ensued, and after some 
circumstances which show its remaining im- 
portance, the place was finally taken from the 
Christians in a.d. 1242, by Abu Ali, the col- 
league of Sultan Bibars, and has remained in 
Moslem hands ever since. 

There is no reason to question that the present 
town occupies the site of the ancient Shechem, 
although its dimensions are probably more con- 
tracted. The fertility and beauty of the deep 
and narrow valley in which the town stands, 
especially in its immediate neighbourhood, have 
been much admired by travellers, as far exceed- 
ing what they had seen in any other part of 
Palestine. This valley is not more than 500 
yards wide at the town, which stands directly 
upon its water-shed, the streams on the eastern 
part flowing off east into the plain, and so to- 
wards the Jordan, while the fountains on the 
western side send off a pretty brook down the 
valley N.W. towards the Mediterranean. The 
town itself is long and narrow, extending along 
the N.E. base of Mount Gerizim, and partly 
resting upon its declivity. The streets are narrow ; 
the houses high, and in general well built, all of 
stone, with domes upon the roofs as at Jerusalem. 
The bazaars are good and well supplied. There 
are no ruins which can be called ancient in this 
country, but there are remains of a church of fine 
Byzantine architecture, and a handsome arched 
gateway, both apparently of the time of the first 
crusades. These occur in the main street, through 
the whole length of which a stream of clear 
water rushes down — a rare circumstance in the 
East. The population of the place is rated by 
Dr. Olin at 8000 or 10,000, of whom 500 or 
600 are Christians of the Greek communion, and 
the rest Moslems, with the exception of about 130 
Samaritans, and one-third that number of Jews. 
The inhabitants bear the character of being an 
unusually valiant as well as a turbulent race, and 
some years since maintained a desperate struggle 
against the Egyptian government in some bloody 
rebellions (Robinson, Palestine , ii. 94-136 ; Olin, 
Travels, ii. 339-365 ; Narrative of the Scottish 
Deputation , p. 208-2 IS; Schubert, Moryenland , 
iii. 136-154 ; Winer, Real-icort. s. v. ; Lord 
Nugent. Lands Classical and Sacred , ii. 172-180. 

2. SHECHEM, son of Hamor prince of 
the country or district of Shechem, in which 
Jacob formed his camp on his return from Meso- 
potamia. This young man having seen Jacob’s 
daughter Dinah, was smitten with her beauty, 
and deflowered her. This wrong was terribly 
and cruelly avenged by the damsel’s uterine 
brothers, Simeon and Levi, as described in the 
article Dinah (Gen. xxxv.). It seems likely 
that the town of Shechem, even if of recent 
origin, must have existed before the birth of a 
man so young as Hamor 's son appears to have 
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been ; and we may therefore suppose it a name 
preserved in the family* and which both the town 
and the princes inherited. Shechem’s name is 
always connected with that of his father Hamor 
(Gen. xxxiii. )9 ; xxxv. ; Acts vii. 16). 

SHEEP, TVff seh , tzon, both it appears 

occasionally used as a collective term, in- 
cluding goats ; Arab, zain ; BO? kebes, a 
lamb under a year old ; ajil , the adult 

ram, but originally applied also to the males of 

other ruminants, such as deer, &c. ; ‘pm rachal , 
a female or ewe sheep — all referable to Hebrew 
roots with apposite meanings, deserving the more 
confidence since the earliest patriarchs of the 
nation, being themselves shepherds and graziers, 
had never at any time received this portion of 
their domesticated cattle from foreign nations, 
and therefore had indigenous names for them. 



Domestic'sheep, moreover, although commonly re- 
garded as the progeny of one particular wild species, 
are probably an instance, among many similar, 
where the wisdom of Providence has provided 
subsistence for man in different regions, by bestow- 
ing the domesticating and submissive instincts 
upon the different species of animals which the 
human family might find in their wanderings ; for 
it is certain that even the American argali can be 
rendered tractable, and that the Corsican musmon 
will breed with the common sheep. The normal 
animal, from which all or the greater part of the 
western domestic races are assumed to be de- 
scended, is still found wild in the high mountain 
regions of Persia, and is readily distinguished from 
two other wild species bordering on the same 
region. What breeds the earliest shepherd tribes 
reared in and about Palestine can now be only 
inferred from negative characters ; yet they are 
sufficient to show that they were the same, or 
nearly so, as the common horned variety of 
Egypt and continental Europe: in general white, 
and occasionally black, although there was on 
the upper Nile a speckled race; and so early as 
the time of Aristotle the Arabians possessed a 
rufous breed, another with a very long tail, and 
above all a broad-tailed sheep, which at present 
is commonly denominated the Syrian. These 
three varieties are said to be of African origin, 
the red hairy, in particular, having all the cha- 
racteristics to mark its descent from the wild 

Ovis Tragelaphus or Barbafus or 

Kebseli of the Arabian and Egyptian mountains 
[Rams’ Skins, Rkd]. Flocks of the ancient 
breed, derived from the Bedouins, are now extant 
in Syria, with little or no change in external cha- 


racters, chiefly the broad-tailed and the common 
horned white, often with black and white about 
the face and feet, the tail somewhat thicker and 
longer than the European. The others are chiefly 
valued for the fat of their broad tails, which 
tastes not unlike marrow ; for the flesh of neither 
race is remarkably delicate, nor are the fleeces 
of superior quality. Sheep in the various con- 
ditions of existence wherein they would occur 
among a pastoral and agricultural people, are 
noticed in numerous places of the Bible, and 
furnish many beautiful allegorical images, where 
purity, innocence, mildness, and submission are 
pourtrayed — the Saviour himself being denomi- 
nated ‘ the Lamb of God/ in twofold allusion to 
bis patient meekness, and to his being the true 
paschal lamb, ( slain from the foundation of the 
world ’ (Rev. xiii. 8). The meaning of the He- 
brew word HD^p kesitah , occurring only in 
Gen. xxxiii. 19, and Job xlii. 11, has, we think, 
been contested with more earnestness than can- 
dour, Eoch$^ himself pointing to the Greek, 
Onkelos, Syrian, Arabic, and Vulgate transla- 
tions, where we find sheep or lambs — these autho- 
rities being supported by the Chaldee. On the 
other hand, the Rabbinical expounders have ren- 
dered it money ; while in Costard’s dissertation on 
the subject neither interpretation seems to him 
satisfactory ; for he, in common with Bochart and 
others, finding no Hebrew word or root to justify 
the version sheep or lambs , would prefer money , 
but that, according'to Lim, there was none coined 
till the era of Cyrus, and never any bearing the 
impression of a lamb, &c. Now here we have 
assumptions, and not proofs ; there is no reason 
why sheep should not in the East, a land emi- 
nently pastoral, have been an object of barter in 
kind, and why in process of time the same word 
should not have been applied to a piece of metal, 
as pecus in Italy, which likewise at first denoted 
sheep or ox, and subsequently a coin. There is 
every reason to believe that metals, very an- 
ciently, in the shape of mere rings or plates of a 
given weight, represented the value of sheep 

in a more convenient form. The Jewish ^pB> 

shakal , ‘ to weigh/ indicates this early character 
of money; and its use is plainly shown in Gen. 
xxiii. 16, where Abraham, buying a field and 
cave, weighs out four hundred shekels of silver, 
a kind of current money, the medium of ex- 
change between merchants, hut not therefore coin, 
which implies a characteristic impression on the 
metal. In Gen. xxxiii. 19, Kesitah may he a 
Canaanilish, or more properly a Scytho-Chaldaic 
designation of sheep in the time of Jacob, already 
represented by silver, most probably cast in the 
form of that animal, and of a standard weight, 
for the Hebrews were not as yet a people, and the 
Egyptians cast their weights in metal shaped like 
cattle, Sic. ; and that Phoenicia, at a later period, 
had sheep actually impressed on a silver coin, 
is proved by that figured in the travels of Clarke. 
It is a medal found in Cyprus, of irregular form, 
with the impression of a ram recumbent on one 
side, and on the other a sun-flower, Ileliotropium 
or Calendula, which occurs also on the pelttr of 
Amazons, and among Indian bas-reliefs. Two 
Phoenician letters are visible at the sides of the 
flower. But in Job xlii. 11, where Kesitah is 
rendered in the Authorized Version by ‘ money/ 
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we think it may have designated ‘ sheep ;’ since 
rings of gold, translated ‘ ear-rings/ follow imme- 



diately after; and it is now known that gold, 
during the earlier ages, was in Egypt worked into 
rings, as an article of exchange, and is frequently 
represented instead of money among the objects 
of tribute. Rings were surely more likely to be 
presented to Job as money, than as ornaments 
for the ears. It would lead us beyond our limits 
to show the probable affinity aj^Kesita and 
Kebesch with ancient Scythian jSf ts, wh^feof 
Kaisak, Kupjak, Kirtak, Kutschifltnd ,even the 
Persian and Turkish Kotschkui ami Dachkutch 
are all mutations, having reference to ‘ sheep * or 
‘ fleece.’ Kesitah was a foreign term, and might 
perhaps be traced to the Pelhevi, or some other 
more eastern language. — C. H. S. 

SHEKEL. [Weights and Measures.] 

SHEKINAH oi'Shechinah (n3pK>),a term 
applied by the ancient Jews, especially in the 
Chaldee Targums, to thatf visible symbol of the 
divine glory which dwelt in the tabernacle and 
temple. The word, though nowhere met with in this 
form in the Scriptures, is a direct derivative from 
the Hebrew root p{J> shukan , ‘ to dwell/ ‘to dwell 
in a tent or tabernacle/ which is of frequent occur- 
rence in the sacred writers, and is used mainly to 
imply the tabernacled 'presence and residence of 
the Most High, by a visible symbol among the 
chosen people. Though found in several connec- 
tions where the sense of secular habitation is obvi- 
ous, yet there can be no doubt that the dominant 
idea is that of sacred indwelling, of which the fol- 
lowing passages afford striking specimens : Exod. 
xxv. 8, ‘ Let them make me a tabernacle that 
I may dwell (*0331?) among them.’ Exod. 
xxix. 45, ‘ And I will dwell C>n33ty) among the 
children of Israel, and will be their God.’ Num. 
v. 3, ‘ That they defile not their camps, in the 
midst whereof I dwell (*n 33K>)/ # Ps. Ixviii. 16, 
c This is the hill which God delighteth to dwell 
in, yea, the Lord will dwell in it (pB^) for ever.’ 
Ps. Ixxiv. 2, ‘ Remember — this Mount Zion 
wherein thou hast dwelt (D^D^)/ It is more 
especially employed when the Lord is said to 
‘ cause his name to dwell/ implying the stated 
visible manifestation of his presence. Ezra vi. 
12, ‘And the God that hath caused his name to 
dwell there (HDE* pB>, literally, hath shakinized 
his namey (comp. Deut. xii. 11 ; xiv. 23; xvi. 
6 ; xx vi. 2). It is emphatically employed in 
speaking of the cloud of the divine glory dwell- 
ing upon Mount Sinai : Exod, xxiv. 16, ‘ And 
the glory of the Lord abode (pB^) upon Mount 
Sinai.’ The term shekinah (fMVDBO is defined 
by Buxtorf ( Lex . Talm . voc. pB>) as meaning 
primarily habitation , or inhabitation , but as hav- 
ing a dominant reference to the divine glory in 
its outward visible manifestation . The term is 
of very frequent occurrence in the Chaldee Tar- 


gums, where it is employed interchangeably with 
‘ Glory",’ ‘ Glory of the Lord/ ‘ Angels of the 
Lord/ and often with ‘Lord’ (Jehovah) itself 
The citations that follow will more fully disclose 
the usage in this respect : Ps. lxxii. 2, ‘ Remem- 
ber thy congregation which thou hast purchased 
of old, this Mount Zion wherein thou hast dwelt/ 
Targ. Exod. xxv. 8, ‘ Let them make me a taber- 
nacle that I may dwell among them.’ Chal. ‘ I 
will make my shekinah to dwell among them.’ 
Arab. ‘ I will make my light (or splendour) 
to dwell among them/ Haggai i. 8, ‘ Go up to 
the mountain, and bring wood, and build the 
house, and I will take pleasure, and will 
be glorified, saith the Lord.’ Targ. ‘ I will 
make my shekinah to dwell there in glory.’ 
Ps. lxxxv. 10, ‘ His salvation is nigh them that 
fear him, that glory may dwell in our land.’ 
Thus explained by Aben Ezra, ‘ That the she - 
kinah*m&v be established in the land.’ It would 
be easy toVpultiply these quotations to almost any 
extent, but sufficient has been produced to illus- 
trate the ustis loquendi , and to show that we have 
ample authority for employing the term with the 
utmost freedom in reference to the divine theo - 
phanies or manifestations . 

From the tenor of these and a multitude of 
similar texts, it is evident that the Most High, 
whose essence no man hath seen, or can see, was 
pleased anciently to manifest himself to the eyes 
of men by an external visible symbol.* As to 
the precise nature of the phenomenon thus ex- 
hibited, we can only say, that it appears to have 
been a concentrated glowing brightness, a preter- 
natural splendour, an effulgent something, which 
was appropriately expressed by the term ‘ Glory / 
but whether in philosophical strictness it was 
material or immaterial, it is probably impossible 
to determine. A luminous object of this descrip- 
tion seems intrinsically the most appropriate sym- 
bol of that Being of whom, perhaps in allusion to 
this very mode of manifestation, it is said, that 
‘ he is light/ and that ‘ he dwelleth in light un- 
approachable, and full of glory/ The presence 
of such a sensible representation of Jehovah seems 
to be absolutely necessary in order to harmonize 
what is frequently said of ‘ seeing God ’ with 
the truth of his nature as an incorporeal and 
essentially invisible spirit. While we are told 
in one place that ‘ no man hath seen God at any 
time/ we are elsewhere informed that Moses and 
Aaron, and the seventy elders, ‘ saw the God of 
Israel/ when called up to the summit of the Holy 
Mount. So also Isaiah says of himself (Isa. vi. 
1, 5) that ‘ in the year that king Uzziah died he 
saw the Lord sitting upon his throne/ and that, 
in consequence, he cried out, ‘ I am undone ; for 
mine eyes have seen the Lord of hosts/ In these 
cases it is obvious that the object seen was not 
God in his essence, but some external visible 
symbol, which, because it stood for God, is called 
by his name. 

* Even at the early period of the expulsion of 
our sinning progenitors from Paradise, such a 
manifestation seems to have been made in con- 
nection with the cherubim which the Most High 
placed (Heb. p£J^ yishkan , shekinized) at the 
east of the garden of Eden, and which, probably, 
constituted that ‘ presence of the Lord/ from 
which Cain fled after the murder of his brother.’ 
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It seem3 beyond question that the divine ap- 
pearances vouchsafed in the earlier ages of the 
world, to the patriarchs and prophets, was under 
the aspect, or with the accompaniment of light or 
lire, or that which conveys to the mind the idea 
of 4 Glory.’ Thus, in Stephen’s account of the 
call of Abraham (Acts vii. 2), 4 And he said, 
men, brethren, and fathers, the God of Glory 
appeared unto our father Abraham when he was 
in Mesopotamia,’ &c. This is a phrase very un- 
wonted in plain narrative prose, and doubtless 
carries with it an allusion to the fact of God’s 
appearing in a glorious manner, with a bright 
and overpowering effulgence, or, in other words, 
by the symbol of the shckinah. So too when he 
appeared to Mose3 in the burning hush, it was 
doubtless by the usual symbol ; and this super- 
natural light or fire, glowing with a lambent and 
vivid, but innocuous flame, was no other than 
the splendour of the shckinah . To th*** august 
phenomenon the ajiostle plainly allies, when, 
speaking of the distinguished prerq^Sl)^* of the 
covenanted race (Kom. ix. 4), 4 to whom per- 
taineth the adoption, and the glory , and the 
covenants, and the giving of the law,’ &c. 

Hut of all these ancient recorded thedphanies, 
the most signal and illustrious was undonbteiUy 
that which was vouchsafed in the pillar of cloud 
that guided the march of the^ children of Israel 
through the wilderness on their way to Canaan. 
A correct view of this subject clothes it at once 
with a sanctity and grandeur which seldom 
appear from the naked letter of the narrative. 
There can he little doubt that the columnar 
cloud was the seat of the shckinah. We have* 
already seen that the term shekinizing is applied 
to tin* abiding of the cloud on the summit of the 
mountain (Kxod. xxiv. 10). \\ ithin the tower- 

ing aerial mass, we snp)x*>e, was enfolded the inner 
effulgent brightne s, to which the ap]>ellation 
1 Glory of the Gird' more properly belonged, 
and which was only oi rationally disclosed. In 
several instances in which God would indicate 
his anger to his people, it is said that they looked 
to the cloud and helndd the 4 Glury of the Gird ’ 
(Nnm. xiv. Ill; xvi. Ih, 12). Sn when lie would 
inspire a trembling aw e of his Majesty at the 
gi\ingof the Law, it is said, the 4 Glory of the 
Lord a p| mm red as a devouring fire ’ on tie* smmnit 
of the Mount. Nor must the fact he forgotten in 
this connection, that when Nadali and Ahihu, 
the two sons of Aaron, offended by strange lire 
in their nllmiig*, u fatal flash from the cloudy 
pillar instantaneously extinguished their lives. 
The evidence would *eeni then to be conclusive, 
that this wondrous pillar-cloud was the neat or 
throne of the shekiuah, the visible representa- 
tive of Jehovah dwelling in the midst of his 
piople. 

Lot it will be projM r, in a matter of mi much 
im|M>rtjiee, 1 i enter somewhat in >re fully into 
the nins of that mode of die te n winch obtains 
m re Mnl tu the sheknoth ; i *nt irularly the n*a,*e 
by which the term * \n**il’ is ii| piled tu this 
Visible phenomenon, d«*«r\es our inv i«ti§#iti<»n. 
This term m curs frequent 1 \ hi the \ rabic o r *ion 
of tit episa.*«s w Inch sj«mk of tin* limit** nnini- 
fi <»t itou ', i q m i ill 1 > is made m n«nii< rtinn with 
the ehmd\ pillar. \ hu», when vverrad L\ih| 
Mil. 2 1 , 'Tlitd the L »rd went 1* fere |Im io n u 
j illar of i lend 1»\ dav, nnd by mrM i«i n | dh»r 


1 of fire,' the Arabic translation has it, 4 The 
angel of the Lord went before them.’ This is 
countenanced by the express language of Exod. 
xiv. 19, 4 And the angel of God which went be- 
fore the camp of Israel, removed and went behind 
them; and the pillar of the cloud went fri ni 
before their face, and stood behind them.’ Here 
it is obvious that the same object is set before us 
under two different forms of expression ; the 
4 Pillar of Cloud’ in the last clause being evi- 
dently the same as 4 Angel of God’ in the first. 
In seeking the true solution of this phraseology, it 
is necessary to bear in mind that 4 Angel/ in the 
Scripture idiom, is a term of office y and not of 
nature [Angels]. It is by no means confined 
to any order of rational, intelligent, or personal 
beings, whether celestial or terrestrial. Though 
primarily employed to denote messengers, yet 
nothing is clearer than that it is used in shaking 
of impersonal agents, such as winds, fires, pes- 
tilences, reyj^kable dispensations — any thing in 
faT^ which might serve as a medium to make 
k£>\vn the divine will, or to illustrate the divine 
waking. 4 He inaketh the winds his angels, and 
the llaiiiiu jdires his ministers.’ 

From the wide and extensive use of the term 
angel, TTi ,-Wie language of Holy Writ, we are 
prepared to recogiflse at once the propriety 
of its application to tjie theophanies, or sj>ecial 
manifestations of the Deity, of which so much is 
said in the Old Testament. We perceive that 
we are furnished from this source with a key to 
all those passages in which mention is made of 
the appearance of the angel of the lx>rd, whether 
to Abranwin, to Isaac, to Jacob, to Hagar, to 
Moses, or any of the ancient worthies. So far 
as the letter is concerned the intimation would 
seem, in many cases, to be, that a created and 
delegated angel was sent ujiou various mosages 
to the |Kitriarchs, and became visible to their eyes 
and audible to their ears. These celestial mes- 
sengers have been sujqxiseil occasional! v to speak 
in the name, and even in the jmtsoii, of Him whose 
mandates they communicated. Thus, when 
Abraham was alnuit to otlrr up Isaac we are told 
th.it the angel of the Lord called to him out of 
heaven, and said (GVu. xxii. 1.0-18), * II V myself 
I have Mvoin, that in blessing i will bless tlire, 
and that in multiplying 1 will multiply thy sml 
a* 4 lie stars of hmveii,’ \e. This might Mini at 
fir t view to U* the voire of an iui f ;rl r 

speaking in the n.inie, and hv the authority, of 
him who sent him. lint frnin the usage now 
develojMil, we understand that it was the miW 
ohj<ct that apptartd, which is c.illetl the nogel. 
So when it is aid that 4 the nmr* 1 i f tla L id aj>- 
pruri d to Mi os in the hum ng bn»h,’ we piv it 
was the hurtmitf Imaii it-slf tbit » -s r*ll«»| the 
an o 1, 1 i i lu e it w a* the u . b - i tf 
turn to Jr ovali m lnaku / this « imi nnirat u n to 
hip servant, die* 1 ii'tfiMge wl h he iciro on 
t lint ♦ »* i t.n is « v nh tit i v not o nq*n nt t«i nil v 
ru*itid Imo|!, , and tiiuAt l* r*i >siilen d ns pnx rrd- 
1114 from the ** ^ oi-*/*, to which no i*thrr than 
t 1 m< lntin't# Sj mt was j*.*** r I W «| priq-rm- 
tii *>, thru Ufr, i f t'*-a 1 r <u4t;r t i the leaj. *tir 
j ill tr • f elmid \ u ws* I is t o *A* . I nut % of Jr|* v ah, 
r«**i\i« i » oiinti i*hio e nhirf*h cam nt I* cpm*- 
tit*«*l We ** e m » r* m to h< * ta'<? m lie In v u*#?, 
tlwt w « n it is «ihl, * the u. ;<•» / i / ( »«<•/ w i nt l« - 
f* ** • tUnii/ t or nirtieii# is, tfait tla* ]i Her <*f r ho id 
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went before them, or, in other words, that the 
pillar is called ‘the angel.’ 

In pursuance then of this train of investigation, 
we advance to another phasis of the mystic 
column that marshalled the way of the sojourning 
hosts, in their march to Canaan. In Exod. xxiii. 
2, it is said, ‘ Behold I send an angel before thee, 
to keep thee in the way, and to bring thee into 
the place that I have prepared. Beware of him, 
and obey his voice, provoke him not; for he will 
not pardon your transgressions : for my name is 
in him.’ The first impression, upon the perusal 
of this, would perhaps be, that a created and 
tutelary angel was intended, one whom, whether 
visible or invisible, they used to treat with the 
greatest reverence as a kind of personal represent- 
ative of Jehovah himself. This representative 
and commissioned character would be apt to be 
recognised in the phrase, ‘ My name is in him,’ 
equivalent, as would be supposed, to the declara- 
tion, ‘ My authority is in him.’ But then, on 
the other hand, we have shown that the *rm 
‘ angel ’ is applied to the cloudy pillar, antics 
we have no intimation of any other angel bemg 
visibly present with the travelling trjbes, the in- 
ference is certainly a fair one, that the angel here 
mentioned is but the designation of that glorious 
object which stood forth to the eye of the congre- 
gation, as having the shekinah essentially con- 
nected with it. 

And now with the light of this peculiar usage 
to guide us, can we hesitate in regard to the 
genuine scope of the following passage from 
Isaiah, which we must assuredly recognise as a 
parallelism (Isa. Ixiii. 8)? ‘ For he sam, surely 
they are my people, children that will not lie ; 
so he was their Saviour. In all their afflictions 
he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence 
saved them : in his love and in his pity he re- 
deemed them ; and he bore them and carried them 
all the days of old.' The allusion is undoubtedly 
to the same grand symbolical object which we are 
now considering. After what has been said we 
can have no difficulty in understanding why the 
title, ‘ Angel of his presence,’ is applied to the 
cloudy column of the wilderness. It was evi- 
dently so termed, because it was the medium of 
manifestation to the divine presence. The in- 
visible Deity, in some mysterious manner, dwelt 
in it, and was associated with it. It was called the 
6 Angel of the Divine Presence,’ or, more literally, 
face COD), because, as the human face is the 
grand medium of expression to the human spirit, 
so the shekinah was the medium of manifestation 
or expression to the Divine Spirit. Indeed Moses, 
on one occasion, when apprehensive that the 
guiding glory of his people would be withdrawn 
on account of their transgressions, makes use of 
this language, ‘ If thy presence go not with me, 
carry us not up hence. And the Lord said, my 
presence shall go with thee.’ So also in Deut. iv. 
37, we find the word presence or face used with a 
personal import, 6 And because he loved thy 
fathers, therefore he chose their seed after them, 
and brought thee out in his sight (*P3DD, with , 
by, or through , , his presenee, i. e. the angel of his 
presence), with his mighty power out of Egypt.’ 
We see not, therefore, that anything is hazarded 
in the position, that the angel of God's pre- 
sence , of whom Isaiah speaks, is essentially the 
same with the angel of God's pillar , of which 


Moses speaks, and which is invested with per- 
sonal attributes, because the Israelites were taught 
to view it in a personal character as a visible repre- 
sentative of their covenant God. 

But our conception of the subject is essentially 
incomplete without the exhibition of another aspect 
of the cloudy pillar. This is as the oraele of the 
chosen people. So long as that sublime symbol 
continued as the outward visible token of the 
divine presence, it performed the office of an 
oracle in issuing commands and delivering re- 
sponses. ‘ They called upon the Lord,’ says the 
Psalmist (Ps. xcix. 6, 7), ‘ and he answered them. 
He spake unto them in the eloudy pillar ; that 
is, the cloudy pillar was the medium of his com- 
munications. This is indeed sufficiently express ; 
but still more unequivocal is the language of 
Exod. xxxiii. 9, ‘ And it came to pass, as Moses 
entered into the tabernacle, tlie cloudy pillar de- 
scended and stood at the door of the tabernacle, 
and talked with Moses.’ It is true indeed that 
in our e^ablished version we read that ‘ the Lord 
talked with Moses,’ but the words ‘ the Lord ’ are 
printed in italics to show that there is nothing in 
the original answering to them. We have given 
a literal translation ; still there is no special im- 
propriety in supplying the words as above, if it 
"be 'borne in mind that the mystic pillar was re- 
garded as a visible embodiment of Jehovah, and, 
therefore, that in the diction of the sacred writer 
the two terms are equivalent and convertible. This 
is evident from what follows in the connection, 
‘And all the people saw the cloudy pillar stand 
at the tabernacle door, and the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh to his 
friend.’ The ‘ Lord ’ here must unequivocally be 
applied to the symbol of the Lord, or the shekinah , 
which was the true organ of communication with 
the people. It would be easy to carry out this 
line of investigation to still further results : but 
the considerations which have been offered will 
suffice to indicate the general bearings of this 
interesting subject. 

See Low man, On the Shekinah ; Taylor's Let- 
ters of Ben Mordeeai ; Skinner's Dissertation on 
the Shekinah; Watts’s Glory of Christ ; Upham, 
On the Logos; Bush’s Notes on Exodus; Teni- 
son, On Idolatry ; Fleming's Christology. — G. B. 

SHEM (D£^, name; Sept, one of the 

three sons of Noah (Gen. v. 32), from whom 
descended the nations enumerated in Gen. x. 
22, sq., and who was the progenitor of that great 
branch of the Noachic family (called from 
him Shemitic or Semitic) to which the Hebrews 
belong. The name of Shem is placed first 
wherever the sons of Noah are mentioned to- 
gether : whence he would seem to have been 
the eldest brother. But against this conclusion is 
brought the text Gen. x. 21, which, according to 
the Authorized, and many other versions, has 
‘Shem the brother of Japheth the elder;’ whence 
it has been conceived very generally that Japheth 
was really the eldest, and that Shem is put first 
by way of excellency, seeing that from him the 
holy line descended. But this conclusion is not 
built upon a critical knowledge of the Hebrew, 

which would show that ‘the elder,’ must 

in this text be referred not to Japheth but to Shem, 
so that it should be read ‘Shem.... the elder 
brother of Japheth.’ The current version of the 
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text is sanctioned only by the Septuagint among 
the ancient, versions, and it is there supposed by 
some to be corrupt. The Samaritan, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Vulgate, adopt the other interpreta- 
tion, which indeed is the only one that the ana- 
logy of the Hebrew language will admit. The 
whole Bible offers no other instance of such a 

construction as that bv which Venn nss' 'nx 
becomes 6 the brother of Japhet the elder/ which 
indeed would be an awkward phrase in any 
language. The object of the sacred writer is to 
mark the seniority and consequent superiority of 
Shem. He had already told us (Gen. ix. 24) 
that Ham was, if not the youngest, at least a 
younger son of Noah, and he is now careful to 
acquaint us that Shem, the stem of the Hebrews, 
was older than Japheth(See Baumgarten, Theolog. 
Commentar zwn Altcn Test. ; Geddes, Critical 
Remarks : respecting the posterity of Shem see 
Nations, Dispersion of). 

1. SHEMAIAH whom Jehovah 

hears; Sept, ^agaias), a prophet of the time of 
Rehoboam, who was commissioned to enjoin that 
monarch to forego his design of reducing the ten 
tribes to obedience (1 Kings xii. 22-21). In 
1 Chron. xii. 15, this Shemaiali is stated to li£^ 
written the Chronicles of the reign in which he 
flourished. 

2.. SHEMAIAH, a person who, without autho- 
rity, assumed the functions of a prophet among 
the Israelites in exile. He was so much annoyed 
by the prophecies which Jeremiah sent to Ba- 
bylon, the tendency of which was contrary to his 
own, that he wrote to Jerusalem, denouncing the 
prophet as an impostor, and urging the authorities 
to enforce his silence. In return he received new 
prophecies, announcing that he should never 
behold that close of the bondage which he 
fancied to be at hand, and that none of his race 
should witness the rc- establishment of the nation 
(Jer. xxix. 24-32). 

SHEMARIM (DnD^, from “IBB* shdmar , 
to keep , to preserve ). This teim is generally un- 
derstood to denote t lie lees or dregs of wine, and 
it is asserted that t lie radical idea expresses the 
fact that these preserve the strength and flavour 
of the wine. There is evidently a reference 
to this in Ps. lxxv. 8 : — ‘ For in the hand of 
Jehovah there is a cup, and the wine (J^ y (lyin') 
is red (or thick and turbid, hhdmar) : 

it is full of mixture (7|DD mesech ), and he 
poureth out this; but the dregs thereof (rVHDty 
shemureyhn) all the lebels of the earth shall 
press and suck in which verse we have four of 
the terms rendered ‘wine 1 by the translators of the 
English Bible. This verst* is interesting, as in- 
dicating accurately the import of the term 
under discussion, at least in this particular pas- 
sage. Site mar ini art* here the sediments in a cup 
compounded with articles, two of which, at 
least, an 1 designated by terms invariably used 
in the Scriptures to designate* something obtained 
from the vine. Vagin is employed in the 
Misluia ( 7 V. Ncdarim. vi. 9) to designate a drink 
obtained from apples (D'lTlDn j >N ); but this indif- 
ferent from its Scriptural use. The inference is, that 
shemnrini here denotes the dregs of wine. This 
cannot be the meaning of the term, however, in 
Isa. xxv. (5, where, we think, it must refer to 


some rich preserves appropriate to the feast of 
which that text speaks ( Tirosh lo Vagin, iv. 8). 
The verse may be rendered thus : — ‘ And Jehovah 
of hosts shall make to all peoples in this moun- 
tain a feast of fat tilings (shemunim), a feast of 
preserves (shemdrini), of the richest fatness, of 
preserves well refined/ Considerable diversity 
of opinion has obtained among biblical critics in 
regard to both the literal meaning and prophetic 
bearing of this text. The most usual interpre- 
tation supposes a reference to icines on the lees ; 
but there are strong objections to this view, the 
most obvious of which is, that it is exceedingly 
inappropriate. There is no mention of wine in 
the original, but simply of dregs ; and interpielers 
have been forced to suppose a reference to the 
former, from a conviction that the latter was 
altogether inapt. The mention of dregs does 
not naturally call up (by synecdoche, as is sup- 
posed, though dregs are not a part of the wine 
which has been purified from them) the idea of 
win£ which has been drawn from them. The trope 
lie^j supposed is at variance with a fundamental 
principle of figurative language, which takes 
advantage pf ‘that great variety of relations be- 
tween objects, by means of which the mind is 
assisted to pass easily from one to another ; and 
by the name of the one, understands the other to 
be meant. It is always some accessory idea, which 
recalls the principal to the imagination ; and 
commonly recalls it with more force than if the 
principal idea had been expressed’ (Blair's Lec- 
tures on Rhet. and Bell. Lett., lect. xiv.). Vi- 
tringa, indeed, renders the language with apparent 
literal propriety, a feast of dregs ( convivium 
f cecum ), but lie explains it o t wine purified from 
its dregs (ex vino defceeato , a ftccibus purgato) 
(Comm, in loci). Vitringa may well say of 
the expression as thus rendered : * phrasi qui- 
dem fateor singulari et insolente/ Munster sup- 
poses very absurdly a reference to a highly in- 
toxicating wine (‘ convivium vino unde omnes in- 
ebriabuntnr'), which would prove a curse rather 
than a blessing, and refers to the supposed fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy in Gog and Magog, when 
‘ Dominus tanquam ebrios faciei eos mere in mu- 
tuam ciedem' (Critici Sacri , in loc.). Clarius, 
Forcrins, and Grotius render it, a feast of vine-fruit 
(vindemne); but Clarius gives also t lie same 
explanation as Munster. Our readers, we trust, 
will agree with us in rejecting the idea of intoxi- 
cation from this beautiful passage; which, indeed, 
has but few supporters. \Ve agree with the great 
majority of interpreters, that a signal blessing is 
here referred to; but we raunot agree with those 
who suppose that wine drawn off from dregs is 
made the emblem of that blessing. Such wine 
would evidently not answer the purpose. It was 
not the best wine. In reference to the separation 
of dregs and sediment from wine before it was 
drunk. Professor Ramsay sa}$, 4 ( )cca$iouall v a 
piece of linen cloth ((Jcikkov, sarrus) was placed 
over the rpxryoiiros or colum (Pollux, vi. PJ ; x. 
75), and t lie wine (a cu<Ktas> saeva/us) filtered 
through (Martial, viii. 15). The use of the saccus 
was considered objectionable for all delicate wines, 
since it was believed to injure (I lor. Sat. ii. I, 
51), if not entirely to destroy, their Ihuour, and 
in every instance to diminish the string th of the 
liquor. For this reason it was employed by the 
dissipated in order that t/ug might be able to 
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sivallow a greater quantity without becoming in - 
toxicated 9 (Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities , art. V inum). Vitringa and 
others suppose that the wine in the passage before 
us was prepared by the very method which Pro- 
fessor Ramsay justly says was believed to injure , 
if not entirely to destroy its flavour . Columella, 
Cato, and Pliny, speak of wine made from dregs 
or lees ; but none of them speak of it as of supe- 
rior excellence : on the contrary, they mention 
it as rather inferior. 

These considerations have induced us to think 
of another interpretation of the term. We regard 
it as indicating something excellent in its kind, 
and the best of its kind. It seems to refer to some 
rich preserves made from grapes or other fruits. 
We thus fall back on the radical idea of the word, 
and connect that idea with its use in the present 
passage, which is different from its use in other 
texts. These preserves might be usually prepared 
from the grape, but it is not necessary to limit 
them to such a preparation ; thus we find 
asis , properly the juice of the grape (Joel i. 6), 
used to denote the juice of the pomegranate 
(Cant. viii. 2). 

It is difficult to say how these preserves were 
prepared. c In the East grapes enter very largely 
into the provisions at an entertainment. Thus 
Norden was treated by the Aga of Assaoun with 
coffee, and some bunches of grapes of an excellent 
taste ’ (Robinson’s Cahnet, art. Vine). It is 
probable, however, that some solid pre])aration of 
the dried grape (‘uvapassa’) is here intended. The 
very best grapes were anciently, and still are, 
employed to make such preparations in Palestine. 
The finest grapes in that country grow in the 
vineyards around Hebron. c The produce of these 
vineyards, 1 says Professor Robinson, c is celebrated 
throughout Palestine. No wine, however, nor 
’Arak is made from them, except by the Jews, 
and this is not in great quantity. The wine is 
good. The finest grapes are dried as raisins ; 
and the rest, being trodden and pressed, the juice 
is boiled down to a syrup, which, under the name 
of Dibs (our author states in a note that ( this 
is the Hebrew word £0*1 debhash , signifying 
honey , and also syrup of grapes ’) is much used 
by all classes, wherever vineyards are found, 
as a condiment with their food. It resembles 
thin molasses, but is more pleasant to the taste’ 
( Biblical Researches in Palestine , ii. 442). 
The fact here stated regarding the use made 
of the finest grapes, supplies us with an article 
worthy of the feast mentioned in the text. Buck- 
ingham, a well-known traveller, mentions the fol- 
lowing interesting facts : — c By way of dessert, 
some walnuts and dried figs were afterwards 
served to us, besides a very curious article, pro- 
bably resembling the dried wine of the ancients, 
which they are said to have preserved in cakes. 
They were of the size of a cucum ber, and were made 
out of the fermented juice of the grape formed 
into a jelly, and in this state wound round a 
central thread of the kernel of walnuts; the 
pieces of the nuts thus forming a support for the 
outer coat of jelly, which became harder as it 
dried, and would keep, it is said, fresh and good 
for many months, forming a welcome treat at all 
times, and being particularly well adapted for 
sick or delicate persons, who might require some 
grateful provisions capable of being carried in a 


small compass, and without risk of injury on 
a journey’ ( Travels among the Arabs , p. 137). 
Whether this intelligent traveller is right in as- 
serting that the article mentioned by him was 
made out of the fermented juice of the grape, 
we cannot determine. If so, it must have been 
entirely different from our fermented wines, for 
none of them could be c formed into a jelly. 1 
The article, as be found it, was in a solid state, 
having become hard as it dried, and was, pro- 
bably, free of the intoxicating principle. 

Were we able to say how the article designated 
by shemdrim was prepared, we could easily ex- 
plain the force of the epithet D^pptft mezukku- 
kim . It is the passive participle of the pual (or 
intensitive) species of the verb ppT zdkak , which 
is usually explained as signifying to purify , a 
meaning sufficiently applicable in the present 
case. The preserves might be purified by clear- 
ing out the skins of the grapes, the stones, &c. 
Rosetimuller ( Seholia , in loe.\ following Vit- 
ringa, supposes here a reference to filtration, by 
which the dregs were separated from the wine, 
and by which consequently the wine was purified. 
We have already given a reason why this inter- 
pretation must be rejected. The following remark 
of^Horace (flat. ii. 4. 51) is directly opposed to it, 
ancl shows that wine thus prepared would have no 
claim to stand side by side with the rich delicacies 
mentioned in the text : — 

c Massica si ccelo suppones vina sereno, 
Nocturna, si quid crassi est, tenuabitur aura, 
Et decedet odor nervis inimicus : at ilia 
Integrum perdunt lino vitiata saporem.’ 

‘ The sky serene, put out your Massic wine ; 

In the night air its foulness shall refine, 

And lose the scent, unfriendly to the nerves, 
But filtrated, no flavour it preserves. 1 

Francis . 

Dr. E. Henderson (Notes on Isaiah ) and Barnes 
(Notes on Isaiah ) suppose that purification by 
fermentation is here referred to ; but these distin- 
guished writers, to be thoroughly consistent, should 
adopt the opinion of Munster. Some have sought 
a resemblance between the process by which metals 
are purified, and that employed to refine the she- 
mdrim , the same word being used in connection 
with each (Job xxviii. 1; 1 Chron. xxviii. IS; 
xxix. 4 ; Ps. xii. 6 [ Heb . 7] ; Mai. iii. 3) ; 
but probably the fact of refinement is all that 
may be intended, without reference to the process . 
Other interpretations (as that of Seb. Ravius, in 
Diatribe de epulo funebri gentibus dando ad Jes., 
cap. xxv. 6, 7, S; Traj. ad Rhen., 1747, p. 23, 
sq. ; of J. D. Michaelis, in Supple?n. ad Lex . 
Hebr ., p. ii. 642) we omit, as anticipated in the 
preceding observations, or unworthy of notice. 

After a full consideration of the subject, we 
conclude that the shemdrim of this text was a 
solid article, different from ashishah , 

grape-cake (Gesenius, Heb. Lex., sub voc.), as 
not being pressed in any particular form, and 
different from tsimmukim , dried grapes , 

as being refined and prepared for being served up 
at a sumptuous entertainment. 

This subject might be further illustrated by a 
consideration of the Hebrew taste in regard to 
the produce of the vineyard. It will not be de- 
nied that the figurative language of the Scrip- 
tures is to be illustrated by reference to Jewish 
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customs. Those commentators, however, who 
suppose that Isaiah here speaks of good old fer- 
mented wine , advocate an article which is rather 
offensive than agreeable to the Hebrew taste. 
In Cant. ii. 4, the bride says of the object of her 
affection, ‘He brought me to the house of grapes’ 
Q”n JTQ), an arbour being referred to, probably 
similar to those found in our gardens and or- 
chards, or perhaps larger (Robinson's Palestine , 
vol. i. p. 314), such houses or tents being common 
in vineyards, and resorted to at the time of the 
vintage. The sweetness of honey seems to have 
been preferred in their wines ; for in Cant. v. 1, the 
bridegroom says, ‘I have eateu my honey (not 
honey-comb, as ‘some have falsely and carelessly 
rendered it' — Gesenius) [Honey], witli my grape 
syrup ■/ and the mildness of milk was also agree- 
able, for he adds, 4 1 have drunk my wine with my 
milk/ That which ‘ goeth down sweetly’ is ap- 
proved of (Cant. vii. 9), as well as that which has 
the flavour of spices, with the addition of the 
juice of the pomegranate (Cant. viii. 2), or that 
of other fruits. Wisdom, too (Prov. ix. 2), is 
said to have ‘ mingled her wine/ a circumstance 
which plainly indicates that the wine referred to 
was thick and syrupy, and for use required to be 
mingled with a quantity of water equal to that 
which had been evaporated by boiling. The an- 
cient Jews had two objects in view in mingling 
their wine — one of which we have now mentioned, 
and the other was by the mixture of drugs to 
produce a highly-intoxicating drink (Isa. v. 22). 
It would be no compliment, therefore, to a sober 
Israelite to be promised an abundant supply of 
old fermented wine at a rich entertainment ; in 
fact, it would lie regarded as a kind of mockery. 

We may state briefly the results to which the 
preceding observations conduct us : — 

(a.) The term shemdrim does not naturally 
call up the idea of wine. 

(5.) It properly signifies preservers or pre- 
serves. 

( e .) There is a paronomasia in the text in 
the words shemdnim (delicacies) and shemdrim 
(preserves), the beauty of which is increased by 
the repetition of these terms. 

( [d .) The interpretation of rich preserves is the 
only one that suggests an article worthy of being 
placed side by side with the rich delicacies which 
interpreters acknowledge to be designated by the 
accompanying term. 

(e.) Wine filtered or drawn off from the lees 
was not in high repute. 

(/.) 14ie Hebrew taste was in favour of a solid 
preparation of the grape. 

Neither of the other passages (Jer. xl viii. 11, 
Zeph. i. 12), which relate to shemdrim , is in- 
vested with special interest. The wine was sepa- 
rated from the lees, sometimes at least, by being 
drawn oil’ from one vessel to another, as appears 
from Jeremiah xl viii. 11, which Bishop Lmvth 
renders thus : — 

4 Moah hath been at ease from bis youth, 

And he hath settled upon his lees’, 

Nor hath he been drawn off from vessel to vessel, 
Neither hath he gone into captivity : 

Therefore his taste remaineth in him, 

And his flavour is not changed/ 

Moah is here represented as spending a life of 
<ptiet. indifference, living undisturbed in sin. 
Such, too, was the .situation of those of whom 


Jehovah says (Zeph. i. 12), ‘ I will punish the 
men that are settled on their lees that is, those 
who disregarded his admonitions, and prose- 
cuted their sinful courses, unmoved by his 
threatenings. — P. M. 

SHEMEBER lofty flight; Sept. 

'Svpofidp), king of Zeboim, one of the five ‘ cities 
of the plain ’ (Gen. xiv. 2). 

’ SHEMER O?0^, lees; Sept. the 

owner of the bill of Samaria, which derived its 
name from him. Omri bought the hill for two 
talents of silver, and built thereon the city, 
also called Samaria, which he made the ca- 
pital of his kingdom (1 Kings xvi. 21) [see 
Samaria]. As the Israelites were prevented by 
the law (Lev. xxv. 23) from thus alienating their 
inheritances, and as his name occurs without the 
usual genealogical marks, it is more than pro- 
bable that Shemer was descended from those Ca- 
naanites whom the Hebrews had not dispossessed 
of their lands. 

SHEMINITH. [Psalms.] 

SHEOL. [Hades.] 

1. SHEPHATIAH (.TDS^, whom Jehovah 
defends; Sept. 2 cKpaTia ), a soil of David by 
Abital (2 Sam. iii. 4). 

2. SIIEPHATIAH, one of the nobles who 
urged Zedekiah to put Jeremiah to death (Jer. 
xxxviii. 1). 

3. SHEPHATIAH, one of the heads of 
families who settled in Jerusalem after the exile 
(Neh. xi. G). 

4. SHEPHATIAH, the head of one of the 
families, numbering three hundred and seventy- 
two persons, of the returned exiles (Ezra ii. 4,57). 

The same name, with a slight variation in the 
original (liTC^C*), but not iu the Authorized 
Version, occurs in the following: 

5. SHEPHATIAH, a son of king Jehosha- 
phat (2 Citron, xxi. 2). 

G. SHEPHATIAH, one of the chief of those 
valiant men who went to David when at Ziktag 
(1 Cliron. xii. 5). 

7. SIIEPHATIAH, the governor of the tribe of 
Simeon in the time of David (1 Cliron. xxvii. 16). 
SHEPHERD. * [Pasturage.] 

SHESH (C ; ^), also SIIESIII, translated fine 
linen in the Authorized Version, occurs twenty- 
eight times in Exodus, once in Genesis, once in 
Proverbs, and three times in Ezekiel. Con- 
siderable doubts have, however, always been en- 
tertained respecting the true meaning of the 
word; some have thought it signified fine wool , 
others silk; the Arabs have translated it by wards 
referring to colours in the passages of Ezekiel and 
of Proverbs. Some of the Rabbins state that it is 
the same word as that which denotes the number 
six, and that it refers to the number of threads of 
which the yarn was composed. Thus Almrlmnel 
oil ( >on. xxv. says: 4 Scheseh cst liinim /Kgvpti- 
ucum, quod est prctiusissimuni inter species lini. 
Quiun veru tortnni est sex tili.s in uiiiiin, voe.itnr 
schcsch. aut schrsch tnoschsar. Sin ex nnieo file 
tmitum, (licit ur bad' ((‘els. I! it robot, ii. p. 260). 
This interpretation, how out, has satisfied hut 
few. The Greek Alexandrian translators used 
the word /SiVtror, which by some has been sup- 
posed to indicate ‘ cotton,* and by others * linen.’ 
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In the article Byssus we have seen that the 
word bad , translated linen , occurs in various 
passages of the Old Testament, but that the word 
butz, translated fine linen and ichite linen , is 
employed only at a later period. Under the word 
Kahpas, used in Esth. i. 6, we have shown the 
probability of its being derived from the Sanscrit 
karpasum , and that it signifies i cotton/ We 
have there stated our opinion that cotton was 
known to the Hebrews when in Persia, and that 
butz , which is not used before the time when the 
book of Chronicles was written, probably also sig- 
nifies cotton. Ethun , as well as oOomoi/, appears 
to have been applied either to linen or cotton 
cloth. Bad we conceive may mean linen only. 
Pishtah , flax, we know was one of the great 
productions of Egypt. 

Shesh, however, must now be taken into con- 
sideration. In the several passages where we 
find the word used, we do not obtain any in- 
formation respecting the plant ; but it is clear it 
was spun by women (Exod. xxx. 25), was used 
as an article of clothing, also for hangings, and 
even for the sails of ships, as in Ezekiel xxvii. 7, 
( Fine linen ( shesh ) with broidered work from 
Egypt was that which thou spreadest forth to be 
thy sail.’ It is evident from these facts, that it 
must have been a plant known as cultivated in 
Egypt at the earliest period, and which, or its 
fibre, the Israelites were able to obtain even when 
in the desert. As cotton does not appear to have 
been known at this very early period, we must 
seek for shesh among the other fibre-yielding 
plants, such as flax and hemp. Both these are 
suited to the purpose, and were procurable in those 
countries at the times specified. Lexicographers 
do not give us much assistance in determining 
the point, from the little certainly in their in- 
ferences. The word shesh , however, appears to 
us to have a very great resemblance, with the 
exception of the aspirate, to the Arabic name of a 
plant, which, it is curious, was also one of those 
earliest cultivated for its fibre, namely, hemp . 
Of this plant, one of the Arabic names is 

husheesh , or the herb par excellence , 

the term being sometimes applied to the powdered 
leaves only, with which an intoxicating electuary 
is prepared. This name has long been known, and 
is thought by some to have given origin to our 
word assassin or hassasin. Makrizi treats of the 
hemp in his account of the ancient pleasure- 
grounds in the vicinity of Cairo, ‘ famous above 
all for the sale of the hasheesha, which is still 
greedily consumed by the dregs of the people, 
and from the consumption of which sprung the 
excesses, which led to the name of “ assassin 7 ’ 
being given to the Saracens in the holy wars.’ 

Hemp is a plant which in the present day is 
extensively distributed, being cultivated in Eu- 
rope, and extending through Persia to the southern- 
most parts of India. In the plains of that 
country it is cultivated on account of its in- 
toxicating product, so well known as bang ; in 
the Himalayas both on this account and for its 
yielding the ligneous fibre which is used for sack 
and rope-making. Its European names are no 
doubt derived from the Arabic ki?i?iab, which 
is supposed to be connected with the Sanscrit 
slianapee . There is no doubt, therefore, that it 
might easily have been cultivated in Egypt. 


Herodotus mentions it as being employed by the 
Thracians for making garments. ‘ These were so 
like linen that none but a very experienced 
person could tell whether they were of hemp or 
flax ; one who had never seen hemp would cer- 
tainly suppose them to be linen/ Hemp is used in 
the present day for smock frocks and tunics ; and 
Russia sheeting and Russia duck are well 
known. Cannabis is mentioned in the works of 
Hippocrates on account of its medical properties. 
Dioscorides describes it as being employed for 
making ropes, and it was a good deal cultivated 
by the Greeks for this purpose. Though we are 
unable at present to prove that it was cultivated 
in Egypt at an early period, and used for making 
garments, yet there is nothing improbable in its 
having been so. Indeed as it was known to va- 
rious Asiatic nations, it could hardly have been 
unknown to the Egyptians, and the similarity of 
the word husheesh to the Arabic shesh would 
lead to a belief that they were acquainted with 
it, especially as in a language like the Hebrew 
it is more probable that different names were 
applied to totally different things, than that the 
same thing had two or three different names. 
Hemp might thus have been used at an early 
period, along with flax and wool, for making 
cloth for garments and for hangings, and would 
be much valued until cotton and the finer kinds 
of linen came to be known. 

Flax and Linen. Reference has been made 
to this article from Byssus and from Pishtah, 
for an account of flax and the cloth made from it. 
So many words are translated linen in the Au- 
thorized Version of the Scriptures, that it has been 
considered doubtful whether they indicate only 
different qualities of the same thing, or totally 
different substances. The latter has by some 
been thought the most probable, on account of 
the poverty of the Hebrew language ; hence, in- 
stead of considering the one a synonym of the 
other, we have been led to enquire, as above, 
whether shesh may not signify cloth made of hemp 
instead of flax. This would leave bad and pishtah 
as the only words peculiarly appropriated to linen 
and flax. The passages in which bad occurs have 
already been indicated [Byssus], Oh referring 
to them we find that it is used only when articles 
of clothing are alluded to. It is curious, and 
probably not accidental, that the Sanscrit word 
pat signifies cloth made from flax-like substances. 
It has been remarked that the official garments of 
the Hebrews, like those of the Egyptians, were all 
made of linen ; and we find in the several passages 
where bad occurs, that linen garments and clothes, 
linen breeches, linen girdle, linen ephod, linen 
mitre, are intended; so in Exod. xxxix. 28, and 
they made for Aaron and his sons c a mitre of fine 
linen, and goodly bonnets of fine linen, and linen 
breeches of fine twined linen.’ In the article 
Cotton we have seen that the mummy cloths 
are composed very generally, if not universally, 
of linen cloth. 

Pishtah (Hri£2E) no doubt refers to the flax 
plant, if we may judge from the context of the 
passages in which it occurs. Thus, in Exod. ix. 
31, in the plague of the hail storm, it is related, 
‘ And the f ax ( pishtah ) and the barley was 
smitten : for the barley was in the ear, and the 
flax was boiled,’ or in blossom, according to 
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Gesenins. As the departure of t lie Israelites took 
place iri the spring, this passage lias reference no 
doubt to the practice adopted in Egypt, as well 
as in India, of sowing these grains partly in the 
months of September and October, and partly in 
spring, so that the wheat might easily be in blade 
at the same time that the barley and flax were 
more advanced. From the numerous references 



to flax and linen, there is no doubt that the plant 
was extensively cultivated, not only in Egypt, but 
also in Palestine. As to Egypt we have proof in 
the mummy cloth being made of linen, and also 
in the representations of the Max cultivation in the 
paintings of the Grotto of El Kab, which repre- 
sent the whole process with the utmost clearness ; 
and numerous testimonies might be adduced from 
ancient authors, of the esteem in which the linen of 
Egypt was held. Flax continues to he extensively 
cultivated in the present day. That it was also 
lunch cultivated in Palestine, ami well known to 
the Hebrews, we have proofs ill the number of 
tines it is mentioned; as in Josh. xi. <i. where 
Uali.ib is described as concealing the two He- 
brew spies with t lie stalks of tlax which she 
bail laid in order upon the roof. In several pas- 
sages, as Lev. xiii. 17, IS t 52, 5!) ; Dent, 
xxii. 11 ; Jer. xeii. 1 ; K/.ek. xi. 2 ; xiiv. 17, 
I S, we find it mentioned as forming different .ar- 
ticles of clothing, as girdles, (Minis, and hands. In 
Prow xwi. Id, the careful housewife ‘ seeketli 
wool and llax, and woikfth it willingly with her 
bands.’ The words of Isaiah (xlii. 2 , * A bi<ii*ed 
reed shall lie not break, and the smoking llax 
shall he not quench,' are evidently referred to in 
Matt. xii. 20, where Afeoe is used its the name 
of llax, and as the equivalent of pishtxih* Hut 
there can be no doubt of tins word being roncetly 
understood, as it lias been well in\ est i|f.it i d by 
several authors. (Cels, Ihvrvhot, ii. p. 2^5; 
Yates, Tcj'tnnum Anfufitnntnt , p. 25 d J. F. H. 

SIIKSII \(Tl . a name twice f it. n by 

Jeremiah to H.ibyl u (Jer. x\v. 20; li. II 
Its etymology and proper signitirath u an* don! t- 
till. The Jewish intei pi. ter*, tollowel b\ Jc- 
\oi,. n. 
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rome, snp]>ose She shack to stand for Vm 

Babel , according to the secret or cabbalistic mode 
of writing called athbash , in which the alphabet 
is inverted, so that D, the last letter, is put for X 
the first, & the penultimate letter for 2 the se- 
cond, and so on ; and this they suppose was done 
by the prophet for fear of the Chaldaeans. But 
Gesenius very properly asks, even supposing 
these cabbalistic mysteries of trilling had been 
already current in the time of Jeremiah, which 
cannot by any means be admitted, how comes it 
to pass that Babylon is in the very same verse 
mentioned under its own proper name? C. B. 
Michaelis ingeniously conjectures that 
conies from shikshach , i to overlay with 

iron or other plates,' so that it might designate 
Babylon as ^aA/co7roAoy. Von Bolden thinks the 
word synonymous with the Persian Shih-Shah , 
i. e. ‘ bouse of the prince but it is doubtful 
whether, at so early a period as the age of Jere- 
miah, Babylon could have received a Persian 
name that would be known in Judaea. 

SIIKSII AN lily; Sept. Wc a He- 

brew', who during the sojourn in Egypt gave bis 
daughter in marriage to bis treed Egyptian slave 
(1 Cliron. ii. 31) [Jakiiaii]. 

SIIKSII BAZZ A R. [Zkhuhhajiki..] 

SIIKTHAR pnp>; Peis., a star; Sept. 
2zp(ra9a7os\ one of the seven princes of Persia and 
Media, ‘ who saw the king’s face, and sat the first 
in the kingdom ' (Kst. i. Id). 

SHKTIIAR-BOZNAI 03^3 ; Pers., 

shining star ; Sept. 2aOap0uu£a.vat), one of the 
Persian governors in Syria, who visited Jerusalem 
in company with Tatnai, to investigate the 
charges made against the Jews (Ezra v. 3; vi. (>) 
[Tatnai], 

SIIKyA. [Skkaiaii.] 

SIIEW-BREAJ). In the outer apartment of 
the tabernacle, on the right hand, or north side, 
stood a table, made of acacia (sliittiin) wood, two 
cubits long, one broad, and one and a half high, 
and covered with lamina? of gold. The top of 
tin* leaf of this table was encircled by a Lirder 
or rim of gold. The frame of the table, imme- 
diately below the leaf, was encircled with a piece 
of wood of about four inches in breadth, around 
the edge of which was a rim or border, similar 
to that around the leaf. A little lower down, 
but at equal distances from tin* top of the table, 
there were four rings of gold f.iMened to the 
legs, through which staves covered with gold 
were inserted for the purpose of carry mg it ( H\od. 
xxv. *23-2*; xxxvii. It I- Hi). These rings were 
not found in the table wbiili was afterwords 
made for the temple, nor indeed in any of the 
sacred furniture, where they bad picvioiiM y I ecu, 
except in the mb of the co\ . n.int . Twtdv# un- 
leavened lo.i\ ( s were jla.nl ii|trui tins table, 
winch were l rinkh-d with Irankincm*** (tin 
Sept, adds salt ; Lev. x\i\. 7 . The number 
t u el v *• repp *• lit. d the t w t lv .* 1 rile*, ami w as not 
dim lushed itt. r tl .* d. t. < fh*n et t»n ot the tnG s 
from tin* woislnp < t (i.m| in b > *ui(-tuar\, 1-c- 
c.io*o t be i in nun it w • 1 1 1 tin * in of \br.ili no was 
n>t form ill) ihm/ate I, and l.< me tut re w.r. 
still m.iuv true I *i.i» I it. s ann ii| tie i|m»tith/inv 
t r 1 1 k* *4. 'Iln* tw.lv. h.iv.i w.i. aNo a i . asl.irt 
mold a .Hint 1 1 • ■ hi. olid -r\td a> a standing 
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testimonial that their proper place was before the 
forsaken altar of Jehovah. 

The loaves were placed in two piles, one above 
another, and were changed every Sabbath day by 
the priests. The frankincense that had stood on 
the bread during the week was then burnt as an 
oblation, and the removed bread became the 
property of the priests, who, as God’s servants, 
had a right to eat of the bread that came from 
his table ; but they were obliged to eat it in the 
holy place, and nowhere else. No others might 
lawfully eat of it ; but in a case of extreme emer- 
gency the priest incurred no blame if he im- 
parted it to persons who were in a state of 
ceremonial purity, as in the instance of David 
and his men (1 Sam. xxi. 4-6 ; Matt. xii. 4). 

The bread was called 0117, ‘the bread of 


the face,’ or, ‘ of the presence,’ because it was set 
forth before the face or in the presence of Jehovah 
in his holy place. This is translated ‘ shew- 

bread.’ It is also called ilDIDDn Dll 1 ?, ‘ the 
bread arranged in order,’ and “POn Dr6, ‘ the 


perpetual bread/ because it was never absent 
from the table (Lev. xxiv. 6, 7 ; 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 29). 

Wine also was placed upon the table of 
‘ shew-bread,’ in bowls, some larger, nilj/p, and 
some smaller, HIM ; also in vessels that were 
covered, Jll^p, and in cups, JlVpJD, which 
were probably employed in pouring in and taking 
out the wine from the other vessels, or in making 
libations. Gesenius calls them ‘ paterae libato- 
riae •/ and they appear in the Authorized Version as 
6 spoons 1 (See generally Exod. xxv. 29, 30 ; 
xxxvii. 10-16 ; xl. 4, 24 ; Lev. xxiv. 5-9 ; Num. 
iv. 7). 

SHIBBOLETH (n>3^). The word means 
a stream or flood, and was hence naturally sug- 
gested to the followers of Jephthah, when, having 
seized the fords of the Jordan to prevent the re- 
treat of the defeated Ephraimites, they sought to 
distinguish them through their known inability to 
utter the aspirated sound sh. The fugitives gave 
instead the unaspirated 5 , sibboleth , on which they 
were slain without mercy (Judg. xii. 6). The 
certainty which was felt that the Ephraimites 
could not pronounce sh , is very remarkable, and 
strongly illustrates the varieties of dialect which 
had already arisen in Israel, and which perhaps 
even served to distinguish different tribes, as 
similar peculiarities distinguish men of different 
counties with us. If what is here mentioned as 
the characteristic of a particular tribe had been 
shared by other tribes, it would not have been 
sufficiently discriminating as a test. [Hebrew 
Language.] 

SHIELD. [Arms.] 

SHIKMOTH (rflDpKO and SHIKMIM 
(D^Dp^), translated ‘sycomore,’ occur in several 
passages of the Old Testament, but always in the 
plural. From the context it is evident that 
it must have been a tree of some size, common in 
the plains, unable to bear great cold, with wood 
of inferior quality, but still cultivated and valued 
on account of its fruit. It was not what is called 
sycamore in this country, which is a kind of 
maple, and in some of its characters the reverse of 
what is required. The Septuagint every where ren- 


ders it avudjuivos, which signifies the mulberry. In 
the Arabic translation the word^*4^>- jumeez is 

used as synonymous. Now jumeez is applied 
by the Arabs in the present day, and has been 
so from ancient times, to a great tree of Egypt. 
According to Abu’l Fadli, as translated by Cel- 
sius, ‘ Giummeis nomen est Syriacum arbori 
simili ficui, sed foliis morum referenti/ These 
few words would be sufficient to direct us to the 
tree which was called avKoyopos by the Greeks, 
from avKri , a fig, and fxopos , the mulberry tree, 
and which is the Ficus Sycomorus of botanists, 
being a genuine species of Ficus , to which the 
ancient name has been added as the specific one. 
The fruit in its general characters resembles that of 
the fig, while the leaves resemble those of the mul- 
berry tree. Prosper Alpiuus says of it, ‘ Arbor 
vastissima ab Egyptiis Zumez vocata, in Egypto 
provenit, quam nostri Sycomorum, ac ficum 
Egyptiam appellant.’ 



The ancients were well acquainted with it ; and 
it is common in Egypt as well as in Syria. In 
Egypt, being one of the few trees indigenous in 
that country, its wood was proportionally much 
employed, as in making mummy-cases, though 
it is coarse grained, and would not be valued 
where other trees are more common. Thus, in 
Isa. ix. 10, ‘The sycamores are cut down, but 
we will change them into cedars.’ By this the 
Israelites intimate that they will soon be able to 
repair their losses, and rebuild in greater perfec- 
tion than ever. So in 1 Kings x. 27 ; 2 Chron. 
i. 15, the riches introduced by Solomon, and the 
improvements made by him are, in like manner, 
intimated by contrasting the cedar with the syca- 
more : — ‘And the king made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he as the 
sycamore trees that are in the vale for abundance.’ 
Though the wood of this sycamore is coarse 
grained, it is yet very durable in a dry climate 
like that of Egypt ; hence the mummy-cases even 
in the present day seem as if made with fresh 
wood. This may no doubt be partly ascribed 
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to the preservative effects of the resinous coats, 
paints, &c. with which they are impregnated. The 
late Professor Don was of opinion that this wood 
was that of Cordia Myaa, or the Sebesten tree ; but 
it hardly grows large enough. The sycamore 
being a tree abundant in Egypt must necessarily be 
one suited to plains and vales, and hence would 
also he one likely to he injured by cold, as in 
Psa. lxxviii. 47, ‘ He destroyed their vines with 
hail, and their sycamore trees with frost.’ That 
the sycamore was cultivated and esteemed in 
Palestine we learn from 1 Chron. xxvii. 2^, 
‘ And over the olive trees and the sycamore trees 
that were in the low plains was Eaal-hanan the 
Gederite/ This was on account of its fruit, 
which it bears on its stem and branches, like the 
common tig, and continues to produce in succes- 
sion for months. The fruit is palatable, sweetish 
in taste, and still used as food in the East. 
One mode of ripening the fruit is supposed to 
he alluded to in Amos vii. 11, * I was an 
herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit 
Dut the latter part of the sentence is understood to 
mean ‘scraping or making incisions in the syca- 
more fruit,’ and to refer to the practice mentioned 
hy Hasselqnist as existing even in modern times. 
When the fruit has reached the size of an 
inch in diameter, the inhabitants pare olf a part 
at the centre j>oiiit. They say that without this 
operation it would not come to maturity. The 
same -practice is mentioned by Theophrastus and 
Pliny, &c. As the sycamore is a lofty, shady 
tree, it was well suited for climbing up into, as 
described in Lukexix. 4, where Zacehaeus ascends 
one to see Jesus pass by. — J. F. R. 

SHILOH (ilVyJ), the epithet applied, in the 
prophetic benediction of Jacob on his death-bed 
(Gen. xlix, 10), to the personage to whom ‘the 
gathering of the nations should be/ and which 
has ever been regarded by Christians and by the 
ancient Jews as a denomination of the Messiah. 
The oracle occurs in the blessing of Jodah, and 
is thus worded — ‘ The sceptre shall not dejwirt 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his 
feet, until Shiloh come: and onto him the gather- 
ing of the |MM>ple shall be.* The term itself, as 
well as the whole passage to which it belongs, 
has ever he.cn a fruitful theme of controversy be- 
tween Jews and Christians, the former, although 
they admit for the most part the Messianic 
reference of the text, being still fertile in expe- 
dients to evade the Christian argument founded 
upon it. Neither our limits nor onr object will 
permit us to enter largely into the theological 
bearings of this prediction ; but it is perhaps 
scarcely possible to do justice to the discussion as 
a (portion of pure philology, without at the same 
time displaying tie* strength of the Christian in- 
terpretation, and trenching n|K>n the province 
occupied by tin* proofs of Je.sns of Nazareth being 
the Messiah of the Old Testament prophecies. 

Before entering upon the more essential merits 
of the question, it may 1 m* well to recite the ancient 
versions of this jiassuge, which nre mostly to In* 
referred to a dale that must exempt them from 
the charge of mi undue bias towards any but the 
right construction. Influences of this nature 
have, of course, become operative with Jews of a 
later period. The version of the Sept, is pe- 
culiar — 4 A prince shall not fail from Judah, nor 


a captain out of his loins, ecu? t\9r) ra cbro/cei- 
fj.ci'a avTcp, until the things come that are laid up 
for him. 1 In some copies another reading is 
found, £ airSKeirai, for whom it is laid up; 
meaning, doubtless, in the kingdom , — for whom 
the kingdom is laid up in reserve. This render- 
ing is probably to be referred to an erroneous 

lection, whose it is. Targ. Onk., ‘One 

having the principality shall not be taken from 
the house of Judah, nor a scribe from his 
children’s children, until the Messiah come, 
whose the kingdom is.’ Targ. Jerus., ‘ Kings 
shall not fail from the house of Judah, nor skil- 
ful doctors of the law from their children’s 
children, till the time when the King's Messiah 
shall come. 1 Syr., ‘ The sceptre shall not fail 
from Judah, nor an expounder from between his 
feet, till lie come whose it is/ *. e. the sceptre, 
the right, the dominion. Aral)., 4 The sceptre 
shall not be taken away from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from under his rule, until he shall come 
whose it is. 1 Sam., ‘ The sceptre shall not be 
taken away from Judah, nor a leader from his 
banners, until the Pacific shall come. 1 Lat. 
Ynlg., ‘The sceptre shall not be taken away 
from Judah, nor a leader from his thigh — donee 
venietqui rnittendus est, until he shall come xcho 
is to be sent' This is evidently founded upon 

mistaking in the original for which 

latter comes from the root signifyingVo send. 
It is, however, adopted hy Grotius as the truest 
reading, the present form of the word being 
owing, in bis opinion, to the error of transcribers 
in substituting il for PI. 

Various other etymologies have been assigned 
to the term, the advocates of which may be di- 
vided into tw r o classes : those who consider the 

word as a compound ; and those who deem 

it a radical or simple derivation. Those of the 
first class coincide, for the most jxirt, with the 

ancient interpreters, taking as equivalent to 

1^L V , and this to be made up of L M , the contrac- 
tion of TJ’N, who , and 1^, the dative of the third 
personal pronoun. The rendering, accordingly, 
in this case, would be ettjus est, or cui cst , whose 
it is , to whom it belongs , i. e. the sceptre or do- 
minion. This interpretation is defended by Jalm 
(Einl. in A. T. i. p. 507, and l 'at. Mis. ii. p. 
170). It is approved also by Hess, !)<• Wette, 
Kmmmacher, and others. The authority of the 
ancient versions, already alluded to, is the prin- 
cipal ground upon which its advocates rely. Hut 
to this sense it is a serious objection, that then* is 
no e\ idence that the abbreviation of YJ'N into 
LP was known in the time of Moses. There is no 
other instance of it in the Pentateuch, and it is 
only in the book of Judges that w e first meet w ith 
it. However the rendering of the old translator* 
is to 1 m* accounted for, there is no suflieient 
ground for the belief that the form in question 
was the received one in their time. If it was, wo 
should doubtless liitd Home truces of it ill exist- 
ing manuscripts. Hut though these copies ex- 
hibit the rending not one of them gives 

and but very few PlrL" : which Hrng*tenl>cTg 
deem* of no consequence, as the omission of the 
yod was mi'icly a defective way of writing, winch 
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often occurs in words of similar structure. An 
argument for this interpretation has indeed 
been derived from Ezek. xxi. 27, where the 
words, 4 until he shall come, whose is the domi- 
nion, ODD'on "my are regarded as an ob- 
vious paraphrase of or But to this it 

may be answered, that while Ezekiel may have 
had the present passage in his eye, and intended 
an allusion to the character or prerogatives of the 
Messiah, yet there is no evidence that this was 
designed as an interpretation of the name under 
consideration. The reasons, therefore, appear 
ample for setting aside, as wholly untenable, the 
expli cation of the time here propounded, without 
adverting to the fact, that the ellipsis involved in 
this construction is so unnatural and violent, that 
no parallel to it can be found in the whole 
Scriptures. 

Another solution proposed by some expositors 

is, to derive the word from child , and 

the suffix H for *). This will yield the reading, 
4 until his (Judah's) son or descendant , the Mes- 
siah, shall come.’ Thus the Targ. Jon., 4 Until 
the time when the king’s Messiah shall come, 
the little one of his sons' This view is favoured 
by Calvin (in loc .) and by Knapp ( Dogm . ii. 
p. 138), and also by Dathe. But as this re- 
solves ih'W into a synonym with after- 

birth (Deut. xxv iii. 57), rendered 4 young one,’ 
it requires us to adopt the unnatural supposition, 
that the term properly denoting the secundines , 
or the membrane that encloses the foetus, is taken 
for the foetus itself. Besides, this exposition has 
an air of grossness about it which prompts its in- 
voluntary rejection. 

The second class consists of those who con- 
sider rh'W as a radical or simple derivative. Of 
these we may remark, that it is principally among 
the Jews that the opinion of Aben Ezra finds 

currency, who makes nW here to be the name 
of the place (Shiloh) where the tabernacle was 
first fixed after the conquest of Canaan. The 
sense of the oracle, according to this construction, 
will be, that Judah was to be the leader of the 
tribes during the whole journey to Canaan, until 
they came to Shiloh. Subsequent to this event, 
in consequence of the distribution of the tribes 
according to the boundaries assigned them, it 
was to lose its pre-eminence. But there is no 
mention made of Shiloh elsewhere in the Penta- 
teuch, and no probability that any such place 
existed in the time of Jacob. It is, moreover, 
scarcely conceivable that such a splendid train 
of prediction should be interrupted by an allu- 
sion to such an inconsiderable locality. It is 
so utterly out of keeping with the general tone of 
the prophecy, that it is surprising that any mind 
not infatuated by Rabbinic trivialities, should en- 
tertain the theory for a moment. Yet Teller, 
Mendelsohn, Eichhorn, Ammon, Rosenmiiller 
(in first edition), Kelle, and others have enrolled 
themselves in favour of this crude conceit. 

But an exposition of far more weight, both 
from its intrinsic fitness, and from the catalogue 
of distinguished names which have espoused it, 

is that which traces the term to the root rhw 
qnievit , to rest , to be at peace , and makes it 
equivalent to Pacificator, Tranquillizer, or Great 


Author of Peace. This is a sense accordant 
with the anticipated and realized character of 
the Messiah, one of whose crowning denomina- 
tions is 4 Prince of Peace.’ Still it is an objec- 
tion to this sense of the term, that it is not suffi- 
ciently sustained by the analogy of forms. The 
idea conveyed by the proposed interpretation, is 
that of causing or effecting peace ; an idea for 
which the Hebrew lias an appropriate form of 
expression, and which, in this word, would nor- 
mally be masliliah. The actual form, 

however, is wholly diverse from this, and though 
several examples are adduced by the advocates 
of this interpretation, of analogous derivations 
from a tri-literal root, as "1VV3 from T1D, 
from from "IDp, &c., yet it 

is certain that the original characteristic of this 
form is a passive instead of an active sense, 

which obviously requires according to the 

exegesis proposed. 

In these circumstances we venture to suggest 
another origin for the term. In our view the 

legitimate derivation is from to ask , seek , 

require , so that its true import is the desired , the 
longed for one . The appropriate participial form 

for this is or its equivalent ^&G2>, in 

which the passive sense is predominant. In 
words of this class the weak guttural K not only 
remits its vowel to the preceding letter, but falls 

out in the writing, as for H^G^ for H^KG^, 

rpsn for nwi, n-n for nns? for 

We obtain by this process for S^KG^, 

or the asked , the desired , which leaves the 

passive import unimpaired. We have then to 
account for the supplementary letters HI oh 

(n^^^niS^). It would perhaps be reason- 
able to expect that the form ^ING^ would not be 
retained in this connection, as it might be con- 
founded with SlNP, hades , from the same root. 
In order, therefore, to distinguish it, and at the 
same time to convey in the word itself an inti- 
mation of the divine character of the personage 
announced, we may suppose that two of the 
letters of the word HlfV Jehovah are appended ; 
than which nothing is more common in the con- 
struction of proper names in Hebrew. Thus, in 
the names of Abraham and Sarah we recognise 
the insertion of the letter H as a fragment of the 
divine title HliT ; and it is well known that the 
termination el and oA, in nearly all the proper 
names of Scripture, are derived from the divine 
designation (Simonis, Onomast. § x.). As there 
is nothing then on the ground of strict philology 
which can be objected to this pedigree of the 
term, and as the idea conveyed by it is wholly 
in accordance with the character of the predicted 
Messiah, we do not hesitate to give it the decided 
preference over any other that has been assigned. 
An expression in Abarbauel's Commentary on 
this passage, would seem to indicate that he had 
at least a gleam of this as its true import. In 
speaking of the requisite characters of the Mes- 
siah, he says, 4 The eighth condition and attri- 
bute to be found in the promised King is, that 

the nations should require him , V^NG^, and that 
his rest should be glorious.’ The reader who 
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would pursue the inquiry into this subject, rnay 
consult with advantage Jacobi, AUituj Sc/n'to, 
iii. S; Heiig§feiil)»Tg, ('hriatol. cli. ii. I «, p. -II, 
Keith’s Trill is 1. — (i. H. 

2. SIIILOII, a city in the tril>e of Kphr.iim, 
situated among tin* hills to tJie north of H*ti el, 
eastward of the great northern road, where the 
tabernacle and ark remained for a loin/ time, 
from the days ol’ Joshua, during the miiustrv of 
all the judges, down to the end of Kli s life 
(Josh, x \ iii. 1; I Sam. iv. 'J*o this rircuin- 
stance Shiloh owed all it.s importance ; f>r after 
tin; loss ol the ark — which never returi rd tni- 
t her alter if had been restored to Israel hv the 
Philistines — it sunk into insignificance. It uas, 
indeed, the resilience of Ahijfih the pr phet I 
Kings xi. 2‘J ; xii. lb ; xiv. 2 , lint it is more tl m 
once mentioned as accursed and forsaktn IN 
Ixxviii. hO ; Jer. vii. 1 2, N ; \x\ i. b). J i • last 
mention of it in Scripture is in Jer. xli. . r >, which 
only shows that it snr\ i\ ed the exile. J)r. Lobin- 
hon identilies it with a place named S# i 1 in.aeitv 
surrounded hy hills, wit i an op-n ug hy a turiow 
\alley into a plain on t e south. The rums con- 
Mist chietly ol an old tnwir with walls four fee* 
thick, and of large stones and fra/ment* of »:<>- 
luiiins indicative of an ancient sit * (s*e Rdnn- 
son‘s J’afrstinc, iii. ). 

SIIIMKI (70C ; , rnimmud, Sept. , a 

ttieniluT ol the laniily of S'aul, residing ut Hilui- 
rim, who grievously insult *d king Dav id when 
he lie* I Inuii Absalom 2 Sam. xvi. o-ld <. The 
king not onl\ saved him from the immediate 
resentment of his followers, Imt on Ins triumphant 
lefnru by tin- same road after the overthrow of his 
reL 1 1 ions umi, he be* tow d on Shtniei the j irdon 
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which he implored 2 Sam. \ix. Ibi. It seem*, 
however, that it was jiuliry w hieli clitHl v dictated 
tliis course, for it was l*y the advice of David 
himself f 1 Kings ii. U that Solomon. after m> 
father’s death, made Stiimei u j ri* oner .it large in 
Jerusalem fl Kings ii. Jti, 37 . Tlm-e v.ars 
utter he broke his jaiole by leaving Jeruxilnu in 
pursuit of Some runaway slaves, and was, tin Ins 
re turn, put to death hv i rdcr of the hmg I Kings 
ti. o'J-ib . 

SHIX.XR ^>72' ; Sept. Tuviaap . the |ri|*r 
n line of lLihy Ionia, j*irticnl ii 1 \ of the mitrv 
around Hihvlou (on. x. ItJ ; xiv. I; \m. xi. 
II; D m. i. 2 ; Tfech. v. I 1 ; see H i in i ns i v. 

SHIP. In lew thugs i* tl ere ^r« iter danger 
of in nicrii as-voci if ins mum-uii mg tin* reader ol 
the Srript*irt than in regard to the subject of the 
pre ent article. I’o i < Knglidmi*n a .ship calL 
up the idea u t * tin* u oodui w ills of old Kngl mil,* 
winch h iv e S' i long wit list I the* * Kittle and the 
l rn / *, and done so modi to sj o id the* fane* and 
the influence of the Hr i I > • i nation dm -ughoiit the 
w or Id. Hut Kith the ships and tW* n n itr if ion of 

the illicit tits, * v **ii of the met maritime .slat* s, 
w»r* as dt*siiudar as things ol the *mie* kind 
can well In t « > the rrulitii> whit b tin* terms now 
represent. Navigation routine 1 iUrlf to i o.ht- 
in/, or it nece-ssity, foul weather, cr clianee tlrov e 
a v i ***** o I from the laud, a regard t < tafvty urged 
the commander to a sj e. dv n turn, for lie h id n » 

K ut dr hut s ne 1 1 as the stars might all. r I nude r skies 
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vated in Palestine, were there in a higher state of 
perfection at an early period, at least, than in 
the more western parts of the world (Ezek. xxvii. ; 
Strabo, lib. xvi. ; Comenz, De Nave Tyrid). In 
the early periods of their history the Israelites 
themselves would partake to a small extent of this 
skill and of its advantages, since it was only by 
degrees that they gained possession of the entire 
land, and for a long time were obliged to give up 
the sovereignty of very much of their seaboard 
to the Philistines and other hostile tribes. The 
earliest history of Palestinian ships lies in impene- 
trable darkness, so far as individual facts are 
concerned. In Gen. xlix. 13 there is, however, 
a prophecy, the fulfilment of which would con- 
nect the Israelites with shipping at an early 
period : ‘ Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of 
the sea, and he shall be for a haven of ships, and 
his border shall be unto Zidon* (compare Deut. 
xxxiii. 19 ; Josh. xix. 10, sq.) : words which 
seem more fitly to describe the position of Asher 
in the actual division of the land. These local 
advantages, however, could have been only par- 
tially improved, since we find Hiram, King of 
Tyre, acting as carrier by sea for Solomon, en- 
gaging to convey in floats to Joppa the timber 
cut in Lebanon for the temple, and leaving to 
the Hebrew prince the duty of transporting the 
wood from the coast to Jerusalem. And when, 
after having conquered Elath and Ezion-geber on 
the further arm of the Red Sea, Solomon pro- 
ceeded to convert them into naval stations for 
his own purposes, he was still, whatever he did 
himself, indebted to Hiram for ‘ shipmen that had 
knowledge of the sea’ (1 Kings ix. 26 ; x. 22). 
The effort, however, to form and keep a navy in 
connection with the East was not lastingly suc- 
cessful ; it soon began to decline, and Jehoshaphat 
failed when at a later day he tried to give new 
life and energy to the enterprise (1 Kings xxii. 
49, 50). 

In the time of the Maccabees Joppa was a 
Jewish seaport (1 Macc. xiv. 5). Herod the Great 
availed himself of the opportunities naturally af- 
forded to form a more capacious port at Caesarea 
(Joseph. De Bell. Jud., iii. 9. 3). Nevertheless 
no purely Jewish trade by sea was hence even 
now called into being. Caesarea was the place 
whence Paul embarked in order to proceed as a 
prisoner to Rome (Acts xxvii. 2). His voyage 
on that occasion, as described most graphically 
in the Acts of the Apostles (ch. xxvii., xxviii.), 
if it requires some knowledge of ancient maritime 
affairs in order to be rightly understood, affords 
also rich and valuable materials towards a his- 
tory of the subject, and might, we feel convinced, 
be so treated as of itself to supply many irre- 
sistible evidences of the certainty of the events 
therein recorded, and, by warrantable inferences, 
of the credibility of the evangelical history in 
general. No one but an eye-witness could have 
written the minute, exact, true, and graphic ac- 
count which these two chapters give. 

The reader of the New Testament is well 
aware how frequently he finds himself with the 
Saviour on the romantic shores of the sea of 
Gennesareth. There Jesus is seen, now addressing 
the people from on board a vessel, izKoiov (Matt, 
xiii. 2; Luke v. 3) ; now sailing up and down 
the lake (Matt. viii. 23; ix. 1; xiv. 13; John 
vi. 17). Some of his earliest disciples were pro- 


prietors of barks which sailed on this inland sea 
(Matt. iv. 21 : John xxi. 3 ; Luke v. 3). These 
‘ships’ were indeed small. Josephus designates 
the ships here employed by the term vKacpri . 
They were not, however, mere boats. They 
carried their anchor with them (De Bell . Jud., 
iii. 10. 1 ; Vit. xxxiii.). There was too a kind of 
vessel larger than this, called by Jose- 

phus, who narrates a sea-fight which took place 
on the lake, conducted on the part of the 
Romans by Vespasian himself (De Bell. Jud., 
iii. 10. 9). It thus appears that the lake was 
not contemptible, nor its vessels mean ; and those 
should hence learn to qualify their language who 
represent the Galilean fishermen as of the poorest 



499. [Ancient Light-vessel, Pompeii.] 


The vessels connected with Biblical history 
were for the most part ships of burden, almost in- 
deed exclusively so, at least within the period of 
known historical facts, though in a remote an- 
tiquity the Phoenician states can hardly fail to 
have supported a navy for warlike, as it is known 
they did. for predatory, purposes. This peculi- 
arity, however, of the Biblical ships exonerates the 
writer from entering into the general subject of 
the construction of ancient ships and their seve- 
ral sub-divisions. A good general summary on 
that head may be found in Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities , p. 875, sq. A 
few details respecting chiefly ships of burden 
may be of service to the Scriptural student. In 
a ship of this kind was Paul conveyed to Italy. 
They (naves onerariae) were, for the purposes to 
which they were destined, rounder and deeper 
than ships of war, and sometimes of great capa- 
city. In consequence of their bulk, and when 
laden, of their weight, they were impelled by 
sails rather than by oars. On the prow stood the 
insignia from which the ship was named, and by 
which it was known. These in Acts (xxviii. 11) 
are called Trapd(T 7 ]fu.oi /, ‘sign,’ which it appears 
consisted in this case of figures of Castor and Pol- 
lux — lucida sidera — brilliant constellations, aus- 
picious to navigators (Horat. Od., i. 3 ; Liv. 
xxxvii. 92; Tac. Ann . vi. 34; Ovid, Fast. i. 

10. 1). Each ship was provided with a boat, 
intended in the case of peril to facilitate escape, 
< TKacprj (Acts xxvii. 16 ; xxx. 32 ; Cic. De Invent . 

11. 51) ; and several anchors (Acts xxvii. 29, 40 ; 
Caes. Civ. i. 25); also a plumb-line for sounding 
(Acts xxvii. 28 ; Isidor. Orig. xix. 4). Among 
the sails one bore the name of dprigwv, trans- 
lated in Acts xxvii. 40, by ‘ mainsail ;’ but pos- 
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sibly the word may rather mean what is now 
termed the ‘ topsail* (Schol. ad Juven. xii. (iS). 



In great danger it was customary to gird the 
vessel with cables, in order to prevent her from 
falling to pieces under the force of wind and sea 
(Acts xxvii. 17 : Polyb. xxvii. 3. 3 ; Athen. v. 
204; Hor. Od . i. 14. 6). The various expedients 
that were employed in order to prevent shipwreck 
are described to the eye in the passage in the 
Acts. First, the vessel was lightened by throwing 
overboard all lumber, luggage, and everything 
that could be spared. The term employed by 
Luke is (TKe vrj (xxvii. 19), one of a very wide 
signification, which the words we have just 
employed do not, we think, more than equal. If 
the peril grew more imminent, the freight was 
sacrificed (xxvii. 38). When hope or endur- 
ance had come to a period, recourse was had to 
the boat, or efforts were made to reach the shore 
on spars or rafts (xxvii. 38, 44). The captain 
was denominated vavK\r)pos (xxvii. 11), steers- 
man, though he was a different* person from him 
who had the actual charge of the helm, who 
bore the name of Kvfiepi''/iT7}s, which^is the root 



of our word ‘ governor* (Lat. gubernator, helms- 
man). 


The dangers of the ocean to sailors on board 
such ships as these were, and in the then ignorance 
of navigation, caused sailing to be restricted to 
the months of spring, summer, and autumn ; 
winter was avoided. To the Romans the sea was 
opened in March and closed in November (Caes. 
Bell . Gall . iv. 3(1 ; v. 23 ; Philo, Opp. iv. 548 ; 
Acts xxvii. 9); and ships which towards the end of 
the year were still at sea earnestly sought a liar 
bour in which to pass the winter (Acts xxvii. 12). 

Schlozer, Vers . einer Ally. Geschichte d. 
Handels u . d. Sch Iff art in den alt . Zeiten , 
linstock, 1760 ; La Marine des Anciens Peuples , 
par le Roy, Paris, 1777; Berghaus, Gesch. d. 
Schiffartskunde , 1792; Benedict, Vers. e. Gesch. 
d. Schiff. u. d. Handels bei den A Ken, 1809; 
Howell, On the li ar Galleys of the Ancients ; 
A. Jal, Archeologie Navale, Paris, 1810; Bockh, 
Urkanden uber das Seewesen des Attischen 
Staates. — J. R. B. 

SIIISHAK ; Sept. 2owraicf/0, a king of 

Egypt contemporary with Jeroboam, to whom he 
gave an asylum when he fled from Solomon (1 
Kings xi. 40). This was indicative of his politic 
disposition to encourage the weakening of the 
neighbouring kingdom, the growth of which under 
David and Solomon was probably regarded by the 
kings of Egypt with some alarm. After Jeroboam 
had become king of Israel, and probably at his 
suggestion, Shishak invaded the kingdom of 
Judah, b. c. 971, at the head of an immense army ; 
and after having taken the fortified places, ad- 
vanced against Jerusalem. Satisfied with the 
submission of Rehoboam, and with the immense 
spoils of the Temple, the king of Egypt withdrew 
without imposing any onerous conditions upon 
the humbled grandson of David (1 Kings xiv. 
25, 26 ; 2 Cliron. xii. 2-9). Shishak has been 
identified as the first king of the 22nd or Dios- 
politan dynasty, the Sesonchis of profane history. 
His name has been found on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. He is said to have been of Ethiopian origin, 

| and it is supposed that, with the support of the 
military caste, he dethroned the Pharaoh wiio 
gave his daughter to Solomon (1 Kings iii. 1). 
In the palace-temple of Karnak there still exists a 
large bas-relief representing Sesonchis, who bears 
to the feet of three great Theban gods the chiefs of 
vanquished nations. To each figure is attached 
an oval, indicating the town or district which he 
represents. One of the figures, with a pointed 
beard and a physiognomy which some decide to 
be Jewish, bears on his oval characters which 
M. Champollion interprets Yooda Mklciii, or 
‘ kingdom of Judah,’ a name whose component 
letters agree with the hieroglyphics, though Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson and others think that the place it holds 
is not sufficiently marked to satisfy the scruples 
of a rigid sceptic. It is well to observe that this 
figure has not, as some have hastily conceived, 
been alleged to represent the king, but to personify 
the kingdom of Judah (Champollion, t Syste?nc 
Hieroglyph . p. 205; Rosellini, Monumenti Sto- 
rici , i. 85 ; Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt . i. 37 ; Cory, 
Chronological Inquiry , p. 5). 

SIIITTAH and SIIITTIM (DL2L2) 

occur in several passages of Exodus, and indi- 
cate the kind of wood which was employed in 
making various parts of the tabernacle while the 
Israelites were wandering in the wilderness. It 
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is mentioned also as forming part of the offerings, 
as in Exod. xxv. 5, ‘ rams’ skins dyed red, and 
badgers" skins, and shittim wood ;’ and in xxxv. 
7, 24. In Isa. xli. 19, it is mentioned as a 
tree worthy of planting, 4 I will plant in the wil- 
derness the cedar, the shittah tree, and the myrtle, 
and the oil tree,’ &c. But considerable doubts 
have been entertained respecting the kind of wood 
or tree intended ; lienee the great diversity of ren- 
dering, some translators retaining the original 
word. It is evident that the wood must either 
have been brought to the coast of the Red Sea 
from Egypt or some other country, or it must 
have been one of the few timber trees indigenous 
in the desert where the Israelites wandered. It is 
curious that a wood has for many ages formed an 
article of commerce from India to the Red Sea, 
and that its name, sheeshum or seesum , is very 
similar in sound to the shittim of Scripture. 
This wood we have already mentioned in the 
article Hobnim, and identified it with the shee- 
shum of Forskal, considering it as probably the 
same as the sesamina of the Periplus of Arrian. 
This would seem to afford some grounds for the 
opinion held by some authors, that the shittah 
of Scripture was some valuable foreign wood. 



But there does not appear any proof that shit- 
tim was an imported wood, and it is more probable 
that it was the wood of a tree of the desert. Ro- 
senmiiller (after Celsius, ii. p. 499) says : 4 the 
Hebrew name, which is properly shintah , was 
formed’ from the Egyptian word shant , the double 
t being substituted for the nt, for the sake of sound 
and an easier pronunciation.’ The Arabs also call 

it kart or karatz, written also kharad . 

The Arabs pronounce the Egyptian name sont. 
This is a tree of the genus Acacia , found both in 
Egypt and in the deserts of Arabia. Thus Pros- 
per Alpinus ( De Plantis jpgypti, p. 6) : 4 Aca- 
cia, quam sant iEgyptii appellant, in ./Egypti 
locis a mari remotis nascitur : hujusque arbores 
copiosissimso in rnontibus Synai, peue rubruin 
marepositis proveniunt.’ Celsius, moreover, quotes 
Eugene Roger (T. S. p. 17) as stating, 4 Le Se- 
tliim ne se trouve que dans l’Arabie deserte, et 


croist proclie de la terre lies Madianites, pen 
eloignee du mont Sinai, en un lieu qu’on appelle 
Sethim ou Set he, so it que Barbie tire son nom du 
lieu, ou que Barbie donne le nom an lieu mesme 
de sa naissance. Son bois est leger, de tres bonne 
odeur, et incorruptible aussi bien que le bois de 
cedre, e’est du bois de sethim que fut fabriquee 
Barche d’alliance.’ 4 The acacia tree,’ says Dr. 
Shaw, 4 being by much the largest and most 
common tree in these deserts (Arabia Petraea), we 
have some reason to conjecture that the shittim 
wood was the wood of the acacia, especially as 
its flowers are of an excellent smell, for the shit- 
tah tree is, in Isa. xli. 19, joined with the myrtle 
and other fragrant shrubs.’ Mr. Bruce, again, 
as quoted by Dr. Harris, remarks, that 4 the 
acacia seems the only indigenous tree in the 
Thebaid. The male is called the Saiel ; from it 
proceeds the gum-arabic on incision with an axe. 
This gum chiefly comes from Arabia Petrsea, 
where these trees are most numerous.’ Mr. Kitto 
says : The required species is found in either the 
Acacia gummifera, or in the A. Seyel , or rather 
in both. They both grow abundantly in the 
valleys of that region in which the Israelites 
wandered for forty years, and both supply pro- 
ducts which must have rendered them of much 
value to the Israelites. We think the probability 

is, that the A . Seyel supplied the shittim wood, 
if, indeed, the name did not denote acacia wood 
in general. This tree grows from fifteen to twenty 
feet in height.’ So M. Bove : 4 Le lendemain, 
en traversant le Voode (Wady) Schen, je vis 
un grand nombre d" Acacia Seyel; cet arbre 
s’eleve a la hauteur de vingt a vingt-cinq pieds. 
Les Arabes font avec son bois du charbon qu’ils 
vont vendre a Suez.’ Robinson and Smith fre- 
quently mention the Seyel&s occurring in the same 
situations. It is very probable therefore that it 
yielded the shittim wood of Scripture. — J. F. R. 

SHITTIM, a spot in the plain of Moab, east 
of the Dead Sea, where the Israelites formed their 
last encampment before passing the Jordan 
(Num. xxv. 1 ; comp. Micah vi. 5). See 
Wandering. 

SHITTIM, VALLEY OF, mentioned in Joel 
iii. 18. It must certainly have been west of the 
Jordan, and probably in the neighbourhood of Je- 
rusalem, although the particular vale cannot now 
be distinguished. The name is probably to be 
regarded as an appellative — ‘acacia vale 9 denot- 
ing, perhaps, as that tree delights in a dry soil, 
an arid, unfruitful vale. 

SHOE. [Sandal.] 

SHOHAM (Dnb>), a precious stone mentioned 
in Gen. ii. 12; Exod. xxviii. 9; xxxv. 9-27; 
Job xxviii. 16 ; Ezek. xxviii. 13. That it is 
really unknown is evinced by the variety of 
opinions which have been hazarded concerning 

it. In the two last texts the Sept, makes it the 
beryl (firjpvWiop), and is followed by the Vul- 
gate. Josephus also gives it the same name (. An - 
tiq. iii. 7. 5). This is a great weight of authority ; 
and whether the beryl be the shoham or not, it is a 
Scriptural stone by virtue of the mention of it in 
Rev. xxi. 20. There is no doubt that the stone 
which we call beryl is the substance to which the 
ancients gave the same name. It is of a pale sea- 
green colour, inclining sometimes to water blue, 
and sometimes to yellow. In its crystallized 
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form it exhibits sexagonal columns striped lon- 
gitudinally. The slioham furnished the shoulder- 
pieces in the breastplate of the high-priest, on 
each of which six names were engraven, and tor 
this purpose the stalky beryl, consisting of long, 
stout, hexagonal pieces, was peculiarly suited. 
Beryls are found, hut not often, in collections of 
ancient gems. In Gen. ii. 12, the shoham is 
named as the product of Havilah ; in Job 
xxviii. 10, it is mentioned as a stone of great 
value, being classed with the sapphire and the i 
gold of Ophir; in Ezek. xxviii. 13, it appears as 
a valuable article of commerce. 

In Gen. ii. 12, the Sept, renders the word, 
winch it elsewhere gives as the beryl, by A i6os 6 
npacnuos, or the 4 chrysoprasus,’ according to its 
etymology 4 leek-green stone ;’ but as the an- 
cients did not nicely distinguish between stones of 
similar quality and colour, it is probable that the 
beryl is still intended by the translator in this 
text. The chrysoprasus (xpoadirpaaos) is, how- 
ever, a Scriptural stone, being named in Rev. xxi. 
20. It is, as the name imports, of a greenish 
golden colour, like a leek ; i. c. usually apple- 
green, passing into a grass-green (Plin. Hist, Nat. 
xxv ii. 20, 21). 

Luther, relying upon the authority of some 
ancient versions, makes the shoham to have been 
the onyx, an interpretation which Braun, Mi- 
chael is, Kiehhorn, and others support on etymolo- 
gical grounds. This indeed is the stone usually 
given for the Shoham in Hebrew lexicons, and 
is the one which the Authorized Version has also 
adopted. 

SHUAL. shnaly and ^ aye or ijc , 

jackal (?), are both somewhat arbitrarily inter- 
preted by the word 4 fox ;’ although that denomi- 
nation is not uniformly employed in different 
texts (Judg. xv. 4- Neb. iv. 3; xi. 27; Ps. 
lxiii. 10 ; Cant. ii. 15 ; Lam. v. 18 ; Ezek. xiii. 4). 
Fox is thus applied to two or more species, 
though only strictly applicable in a systematic 
view to Taaleb , which is the Arabic name of 
a wild canine, probably the Syrian fox, Vulpes 
Thalcb or Taaleb of modern zoologists, and the 
only genuine species indigenous in Palestine. 
Fox is again the translation of aAdoirr]^, in Matt, 
viii. 20 ; Luke ix. 5-8 ; xiii. 32 : but here 
also lhe word in ihe original texts may apply 
generieally to several species rather than to one 



only. There is in the language of the ancients 
a vague and often an indiscriminaf ing use of 
zoological names; while among the moderns the 
contrary tendency exists, it being often attempted 
to apply specifically those ancient terms which 
in their original acceptation were more or less 
generic; and mere scholars, not familiar with 
the principles which guide the reasoning of 
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system at ists, often disregard their conclusions, 
and follow the still more fallacious inferences 
drawn from arbitrary etymologies and the fancied 
authority of similarity of names in kindred lan- 
guages. Yet every modern tongue of the west, 
notwithstanding the greater attention that is paid 
to a more definite terminology, abounds in similar 
transferences of the same radical names from one 
species to another, and often to genera totally 
distinct. These remarks apply forcibly in the 
present case ; for, of vulpine animals, though the 
taaleb alone is considered indigenous, there is 
the so-called Turkish fox ( CynaXopex Turcicus ) 
of Asia Minor, not unknown to the south as far 
as the Orontes, and therefore likely to be an occa- 
sional visitant at least of the woods of Libanus. 
This animal is one of an osculant group, With the 
general characters of vulpes, but having the pu- 
pils of the eyes less contractile in a vertical direc- 
tion, and a gland on the base of the tail, marked 
by a dark spot. There, is besides, one of a third 
group, namely, TJious antlius , or deeb of the 
Arabs, occasionally held to be the wolf of Scrip- 
ture, because it resembles the species in general 
appearance, though so far inferior in weight, size, 
and powers, as not to be in the least dangerous, 
or likely to be the wolf of the Bible. The two 
first do not howl, and the third is solitary and 
howls seldom ; but there is a fourth (Canis Syri - 
acas , Ehrenb.) which howls, is lower and smaller 
than a fox, has a long ill-furnished tail, small ears, 
and a rufous-grey livery. This may be the Ca- 
ms aureus , or jackal of Palestine, though cer- 
tainly not the xpvcreos of ^lian. The German 
naturalists seem not to have considered it identi- 
cal with the common jackal ( Sacalius aureus), 
which is sufficiently common along the coast, is 
eminently gregarious, offensive in smell ; howls 
intolerably in complete concert with all others 
within hearing; burrows; is crepuscular and noc- 
turnal, impudent, thievish ; penetrates into out- 
houses ; ravages poultry-yards more ruinously than 
the fox ; feeds on game, lizards, locusts, insects, 
garbage, grapes ; and leaves not even the graves 
of man himself undisturbed. It may ultimately 
turn out that Canis Syriacus is not a jackal, but 
a clirysens, or wild dog, belonging to the group of 
Dholes, well known in India, and, though closely 
allied to, distinct from, the jackal. But whether 
the last-mentioned is the '’N and is a ques- 

tion which Bocliart does not solve by making 

tlioes synonymous with awi, and beni-au'i , 

since that denomination is only a slight imitation 
of U'au'a , the name applied to wild (logs in 
India, China, and even in South America, being 
an imitation of barking; while thoes, (hos, the 
Phrygian dans, Greek Ows, are of the same radi- 
cal origin as our dog, and Teutonic dockc , doyuc ; 
and in Semitic tongues appears in the forms of 
to Ida, lulke, tilki, applied to species not of the 
same genus. 

Russell beard of four species of Cauidje at 
Aleppo, Kmprich and Khrenberg of four in Liha- 
iiks, not identical with each other; nor are any of 
these clearly included in the thirteen specie's which 
the last-named writers recognise in Egypt. They 
still omit, or me not cognizant of, wild dogs, 
already mentioned in this work [ Dons], and like- 
wist* other wild species in Arabia and Persia ; 
all, including foxes, lia\ ing migratory habits, and 
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therefore not unlikely to visit Palestine. Some of 
these may have accompanied the movements of 
the great invasions of antiquity, or the caravans, 
and become acclimated ; and, again, may have 
departed, or have been gradually extinguished by 
local circumstances, such as the destruction of 
the forests or of the inhabitants, and the conse- 
quent reduction of the means of subsistence ; or 
finally, they may have been extirpated since the 
introduction of gunpowder. 

We have therefore no proof that shual denotes 
exclusively the fox, and that aye or ije and iyim, 
and Hasselquist’s little foxes, refer solely to 
jackals ; particularly as these animals were, if 
really known, not abundant in Western Asia, even 
during the first century of the Roman empire; 
for they are but little noticed by the Greek writers 
and sportsmen who resided where now they are 
heard and seen every evening ; these authorities 
offering no remark on the most prominent cha- 
racteristic of the species, namely, the chorus of 
howlings lasting all night — a habit so into- 
lerable that it is the invariable theme of all the 
Semitic writers since the Hegira whenever they 
mention the jackal. We may therefore infer 
that shual , if a general denomination, and that 
ajim , if the etymology be just, is derived from 
howling or barking, and may designate the jackal, 
though more probably it includes also those wild 
Canidae which have a similar habit. 

Vulpes Taaleb , or Taleb , the Syrian fox, is of the 
size of an English cur fox, and similarly formed ; 
but the ears are wider and longer, the fur in 
general ochry-rufous above, and whitish beneath : 
there is a faint black ring towards the tip of the 
tail, and the back of the ears are sooty, with 
bright fulvous edges. The species burrows, is 
silent and solitary, extends eastward into South- 
ern Persia, and is said to be found in Natolia. 
Ehrenberg’s two species of Taleb (one of which he 
takes to be the Anabis of ancient Egypt, and 
Geoff roy’s Canis Niloticus , the Abou Hossein of 
the Arabs) are nearly allied to, or varieties of the 
species, but residing in Egypt, and further to the 
same south, where it seems they do not burrow. 
The Syrian Taleb is reputed to be very destructive 
in the vineyards, or rather a plunderer of ripe 
grapes ; but he is certainly less so than the jackal, 
whose ravages are carried on in troops and with 
less fear of man. 

None of the explanations which we have seen 
of the controverted passage in Judg. xv. 4, 5, 
relative to the shualim , foxes, jackals, or other 
canines, which Samson employed to set fire to 
the com of the Philistines, is altogether sa- 
tisfactory to our mind. First, taking Dr. 
Kennicott’s proposed explanation of the case by 

changing to D'W, thus reading ‘ foxes" 

instead of 6 sheaves," and translating 2D1, ‘ends,’ 
instead of ‘ tails,’ the meaning then would be, 
that Samson merely connected three hundred 
shocks of com, already reaped, by bands or ends, 
and thus burned the whole. We admit that this, 
at first view, appears a rational explanation ; but 
it should be observed that three hundred shocks 
of corn would not make two stacks, and there- 
fore the result would be quite inadequate, con- 
sidered as a punishment or act of vengeance 
upon the Philistine population, then predominant 
over the greater part of Palestine : and if we take 


shocks to mean corn-stacks, then it may be asked 
how, and for what object, were three hundred 
corn-stacks brought together in one place from a 
surface of country at least equal to Yorkshire? 
The task, in that hilly region, would have occu- 
pied all the cattle and vehicles for several months ; 
and then the corn could not have been thrashed 
out without making the whole population travel 
repeatedly, in order fiually to reload the grain 
and take it to their threshing floors. 

Reverting to the interpretation of foxes burning 
the harvest by means of firebrands attached to 
their tails, the case is borne out by Ovid (. Fasti , 
iv. 681)— 

‘ Cur igitur missae junctis ardentia telis 
Terga ferunt vulpes.’ 

And again, in the fable of Apthonius, quoted by 
Merrick ; but not, as is alleged, by the brick with 
a bas-relief representing a man driving two foxes 
with fire fastened to their tails, which was found 
twenty-eight feet below the present surface of 
London ; because tiles of similar character and 
execution have been dug up in other parts of 
England, some representing the history of Susanna 
and the elders, and others the four Evangelists, 
and therefore all derived from biblical, not pagan 
sources. 

Commentators, following the reading of the 
Sept., have with common consent adopted the 
interpretation, that two foxes were tied together by 
their tails with a firebrand between them. Now 
this does not appear to have been the practice of 
the Romans, nor does it occur in the fable of 
Apthonius. We understand the text to mean, 
that each fox had a separate brand ; and most 
naturally so ; for it may be questioned whether 
two united would run in the same direction. 
They would assuredly pull counter to each other, 
and ultimately fight most fiercely; whereas there 
can be no doubt that every canine would run, with 
fire attached to its tail, not from choice but ne- 
cessity, through standing corn, if the field lay in 
the direction of the animal's burrow : for foxes 
and jackals, when chased, run direct to their 
holes, and sportsmen well know the necessity of 
stopping up those of the fox while the animal is 
abroad, or there is no chance of a chace. We 
therefore submit that by the words rendered c tail 
to tail ’ we should understand the end of the fire- 
brand attached to the extremity of the tail. 
Finally, as the operation of tying 300 brands to 
as many fierce and irascible animals could not 
be effected in one day by a single man, nor pro- 
duce the result intended if done in one place, it 
seems more probable that the name of Samson, 
as the chief director of the act, is employed to 
represent the whole party who effected his inten- 
tions in different places at the same time, and 
thereby insured that general conflagration of the 
harvest which was the signal of open resistance on 
the part of Israel to the long-endured oppression 
of the Philistine people. These observations, 
though by no means sufficiently answering all the 
objections, are the best we can offer on a difficult 
question which could not be passed over altogether 
without notice [Dog ; Wolf]. — C. II . S. 

SHUMIM (D^p-lt^) occurs only once in Scrip- 
ture, and that in the passage which has already 
been quoted under Abattachim, &c., where the 
Israelites are described as murmuring, among 
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other things, for the leeks, the onions, and the 
garlic ( shumim ) of Egypt. There can be no 
doubt of its being correctly so translated, as the 

Arabic (thorn) still signifies a species of 

garlic, which is cultivated and esteemed through- 
out Eastern countries. Ancient authors mention 
that garlic was cultivated in Egypt, Herodotus 




504. [Shallot. Allium Ascalonicum.] 


enumerates it as one of the substances upon which 
a large sum (1600 talents) was spent for feeding 
labourers employed in building the Pyramids; 
so also Pliny, who, moreover, states that it was 
so highly esteemed, that ‘allium cepasque inter 
Deos in jurejurando habuere olim iEgyptii.’ The 
species considered to have been thus cultivated 
in Egypt, is Allium Ascalonicum, which is the 
most common in Eastern countries, and obtains 
its specific name from having been brought into 
Europe from Ascalon. It is now usually known 
in the kitchen garden by the name of ‘ eschalot’ 
or ‘ shallot,’ and is too common to require a 
fuller notice. — J. F. R. 

SHUNEM (D3-1£^ ; Sept, 'Zovvap i), a town of 
the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18), where the 
Philistines encamped before Saul's last battle (1 
Sam. xxviii. 4), and to which belonged Abishag, 
the last wife of David (1 Kings i. 3), and 4 the 
Shunamite woman,’ with whom Elisha lodged (2 
Kings iv. 8*37 ; viii. 1-6). Eusebius and Jerome 
describe it as, in their day, a village, lying live 
Roman miles from Mount Tabor towards the 
south. They call it Sulem (^oiM/fyu). It has of 
late years been recognised in a village called 
Solaiu, three miles and a half north of Zerin 
(Jezreel), which is a small place on the slope of 
a hill, where nothing occurs to denote an ancient 
site (Elliot, ii. 378; Schubert, iii. 165; Robin- 
sou, iii. 169, 170). 

SIIUR (TIl^ ; Sept. 'Zovp), a city on the con- 
fines of Egypt and Palestine (Gen. xvi. 7 ; xx. 
1; xxv. 18; 1 Sam. xv. 7); xxvii. 8). Josephus 
makes it the same as Pelusinm ( Antiq . vi. 7, 3; 
comp. 1 Sain. xv. 7); lint this city bore among 
the Hebrews the name of Sin. Mure probably 
Sliur was somewhere in the vicinity of the modern 
Suez. The desert extending from the borders of 


Palestine to Sliur, is called in Exod. xv. 22, 
the ‘desert of Shur,’ but in Num, xxxiii. 8, 
the ‘ desert of Etham/ 

^ SHUSHAN (|^B?), also Shushahnah 
(Km® ; Sept. Kpij/op ), occurs in several passages 
of the Old Testament, and is translated lily in the 
Authorized Version. In the article Krinon we 
have mentioned that several plants have been 
adduced as the lily of the New Testament, such 
as Amaryllis lutea , Jxiolirion montanum , &c., 
but that Lilium chalcedonicum , or the scarlet 
inartagon lily, appears to be the one alluded to 
by our Saviour. Besides the above, there are no 
doubt several other plants indigenous in Syria, 
which might be grouped with them, and come 
under the denomination of lily, when that name 
is used in a general sense, as it often is by tra- 
vellers and others. The term shoshun or sosun 
seems also to have been employed in this sense. 
It was known to the Greeks ; for Dioscorides de- 
scribes the mode of preparing an ointment called 
susinon , which others, he says, call Kpivivi v, that 
is, lilinum. So Athenaeus, as translated by 
Celsius : ‘ Suson enim id significare Persis, quod 
Kp'ivov Graecis.’ The Arabic authors also use the 
word in a general sense, several varieties being 

described under the head sosun . The 

name is applied even to kinds of Iris, of which 
several species, with various coloured flowers, are 
distinguished. 



The shushan of Scripture has been variously 
interpreted by translators, being by some thought 
to be the rose, by others the violet, or con- 
vallaria, a jasmine, or some one or more of the 
plants included under the general name of lily. 
But it appears to ns that none but a plant which 
was well known and highly esteemed would be 
found occurring in so many different passages. 
Thus, in 1 Kings v ii. 19-26, and 2 Chron. 
iv. 5, it is mentioned as forming the ornamental 
work of the pillars and of the brazen sea, made 
of molten brass, for the house of Solomon, by 
II Irani of Tyre. In Canticles the word is fre- 
quently mentioned ; and it is curious that in 
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live passages, Cant. ii. 2 and 16; iv. 5 ; vi. 2 and 
3, there is a reference (o feeding among lilies : 
which appears unaccountable, when we consider 
that the allusion is made simply to an ornamen- 
tal or sweet-smelling plant ; and this the shushan 
appears to have been from the other passages in 
which it is mentioned. Thus in Cant. ii. 1, 
‘ 1 am the rose of Sharon and the lily of the val- 
leys ;’ ver. 2, 4 as the lily among thorns, so is 
my love among tiie daughters;’ v. 13, ‘his lips 
like lilies, dropping sweet-smelling myrrh ;’ vii. 
2, 4 thv belly is like an heap of wheat set about 
with lilies. 9 If we consider that the book of Can- 
ticles is supposed to have been written on the 
occasion of the marriage of Solomon with a 
princess of Egypt, it is natural to suppose that 
some of the imagery may have been derived from 
her native country, and that the above lily may 
be a plant of Egypt, rather than of Palestine. 
And this appears to us to be the case, especially 
as the water lily or lotus of the Nile seems 
suitable to most of the above passages, as we 
may endeavour on some future occasion to 
prove. Thus Herodotus (ii. 92) says: ‘When 
the waters have risen to their extremest height, 
and all the fields are overflowed, there ap- 
pears above the surface an immense quantity 
of plants of the lily species, which the Egyptians 
call the lotus ; having cut down these they 
dry them in the sun. The seed of the flowers, 
which resembles that of the poppy, they bake, 
and make into a kind of bread : they also eat 
the root of this plant, which is round, of an 
agreeable flavour, and about the size of an apple. 
There is a second species of the lotus, which 
grows in the Nile, and which is not unlike a 
rose. The fruit, which grows from the bottom of 
the root resembles a wasp’s nest : it is found to 
contain a number of kernels of the size of an 
olive stone, which are very grateful either fresh 
or dried.’ All this exists even to the present 
day. Both the roots and the stalks form articles 
of diet in Eastern countries, and the large fari- 
naceous seeds of both tiie nymphaea and nelum- 
biuin are roasted and eaten. Hence probably 
the reference to feeding among lilies in the above 
quoted passages. 

In confirmation of this view we may adduce 
also the remarks of Dr. W. C. Taylor in his 
‘ Bible illustrated by Egyptian monuments ,’ where 
he says that the lilies of the xlv. and lxix. Psalms 
have puzzled all Biblical critics. The title, 
‘To the chief musician upon Shoshannim,’ has 
been supposed to be the name of some unknown 
tune to which the Psalm was to be sung. But 
Dr. Taylor says, ‘ the word Shoshannim is univer- 
sally acknowledged to signify lilies, and lilies 
have nothing to do with the subject of the ode. 
But this hymeneal ode was intended to be 
sung by the female attendants of the Egyptian 
princess, and they are called “ the lilies,"’ not only 
by a poetic reference to the lotus lilies of the 
Nile, but by a direct allusion to their custom of 
making the lotus lily a conspicuous ornament of 
their head-dress.’ Thus, therefore, all the pas- 
sages of Scripture in which Shoshan occurs ap- 
pear to be explained by considering it to refer to 
the lotus lily of the Nile. — J. F. R. 

2. SHUSHAN, or Susa, the chief town of Su- 
siana, and capital of Persia, in which the kings of 
Persia had their winter residence (Dan, viii. 2; 


Neh. i. 1 ; Esther i. 2/5). It was situated upon 
the Eulaeus or Choaspes, probably on the spot now 
occupied by the village Shus (Rennel, Geog. of 
Herodotus', Kinneir, Mem. Pers . Empire ; K. 
Porter, Travels, ii. 4, 11 ; Ritter, Erdknnde 
Asien, ix. 291 ; Pictorial Bible, on Dan. viii. 2). 
Others believe the site to be that of Shuster (Vin- 
cent, Commeree and Navig. of the Ancients; 
Von Hammer, in Mem. of the Geog. Soc. of 
Paris, ii. 320, sq. ; 333, sq.). At Shus, which is 
the more likely position, there are extensive ruins, 
stretching perhaps twelve miles from one extre- 
mity to the other, and consisting, like the other 
ruins of this region, of hillocks of earth and rubbish 
covered with broken pieces of brick and coloured 
tile. At the foot of these mounds is the so-called 
tomb of Daniel, a small building erected on the 
spot where the remains of that prophet are locally 
believed to rest. It is apparently modern ; but 
nothing but the belief that this was the site of the 
prophet's sepulchre could have led to its being 
built in the place where it stands (Malcolm, Hist, 
of Persia, i. 255, 256) ; and it may be added 
that such identifications are of far more value in 
these parts, where occasion for them is rare, than 
among the crowded ‘holy places’ of Palestine. 
The city of Shus is now a gloomy wilderness, in- 
fested by lions, hyaenas, and other beasts of prey. 
It is in N. lat. 31° 56' and E. long. 48° 26'. 
SIDON. [Zidon.] 

SIHON (prpp, sweeping away ; i. e. a war- 
rior sweeping all before him; Sept, the 

king of the Amorites, reigning at Heshbon, who 
was destroyed, and his kingdom subjugated, in 
the attempt to resist the progress of the Israelites 
through his dominions (Num. xxi. 21, 23, sq.) 
[Amorites]. 

SIHOR ClVrVB*, Tlhp'), more properly Sui- 
chor, the Hebrew proper name for the Nile (Isa. 
xxiii. 3; Jer. ii. 18). The word means ‘black 
and a corresponding name or epithet (MeAas) 
was by the Greeks applied to the same river 
(Serv. ad Virg. Georg . iv. 291), on account of the 
black slime left after the subsidence of the inun- 
dation. In Josh. xiii. 3; 1 Chron. xiii. 5, Sihor 
is put as the south-western limit of Palestine, 
where one would rather expect ‘ the torrent of 
Egypt;’ see River. 

SIHOR-L1BNATH a small 

stream or river emptying itself into the sea in the 
tenitorv of Asher (Josh. xix. 26). Michael is 
(Hist. Vitri , § 2, in Com. Soe. Gotz . iv.) trans- 
lates it ‘glass-river,’ and identifies it with the 
Belus, which joins the sea near Acre, and from 
whose sands the first glass was made by the Phoe- 
nicians (Strabo, xvi. p.758; Tacit. Hist. v. 7; 
Joseph. De Bell. Jud. ii. 10. 2). 

SILAS (3iAas), a contraction of Sii.vanus 
^%i\ovolv6s), a distinguished Christian teacher in 
the church at Jerusalem, who, with Barnabas, was 
associated by that church with Paul (Acts xv. 22, 
32), and accompanied him in his second journey 
through Asia Minor to Macedonia (Acts xv. 40 ; 
xvi. 19, 25 ; xvii. 4). He remained behind at Berea 
for a short time, when Paul was obliged to flee from 
that place (Acts xvii. 10, 14). They met again at 
Corinth (Acts xviii. 5 ; comp. Thess. i. 1), where 
Silas was active in the work of an evangelist (2 
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Cor. i. 19). He is invariably called Silvanus in 
the Epistles, but the contraction Silas is always 
used in the Acts. Whether this Silvanus is the 
same person who was the bearer of St. Peter’s 
epistle to the churches in Asia Minor (1 Pet. v. 
12), cannot be ascertained. The traditions (ap. 
Dorothteum et Hippolytum) regard Silas and Sil- 
vanus as different persons, making the former 
bishop of Corinth, and the latter bishop of Thes- 
salonica. See Fabricius, Lux Evang. p. 117 ; 
Cellarius, Diss. de Sila Viro Apostol. 

SILOAH. [Siloam.] 

SILOAM or Shiloah (n?B>). 

The name Siloah or Siloam is found only three 
times in Scripture as applied to water ; once in 
Isaiah (viii. 6), who speaks of it as running water ; 
again, as a pool, in Nehemiah ii. 15; and lastly, 
also as a pool, in the account of our Lord’s healing 
the man who had been born blind (John ix. 7-1 1). 
None of these passages affords any clue to the 
situation of Siloam ; but this silence is supplied 
by Josephus, who makes frequent mention of it as 
a fountain ( De Bell. Jud . v. 4, § 1, 2), and indi- 
cates its situation at the mouth of the valley of 
Tyropoeon, where the fountain, now and long 
since indicated as that of Siloam, is still found. 
He describes its waters as sweet and abundant. 
Jerome ( Comment . in Esa. viii. 6), indicating its 
situation more precisely, also mentions its ir- 
regular flow — a very remarkable circumstance, 
which has been noticed by most subsequent pil- 
grims and travellers. This assures us that the 
present fountain of Siloam is that which he had 
in view ; and that it is the same to which the 
Scriptural notices refer there is no reason to doubt. 
The pool of Siloam is within and at the mouth 
of the valley of Tyropoeon, and about eighty paces 
above its termination is that of Jehoshaphat. 
The water flows out of a small artificial basin 
under the cliff, the entrance to which is excavated 
in the form of an arch, and is immediately re- 
ceived into a larger reservoir, fifty-three feet in 
length by eighteen feet in width. A flight of 
steps leads down to the bottom of the reservoir, 
which is nineteen feet deep. This large receptacle 
is faced with a wall of stone, now slightly out ot 
repair. Several columns stand out ot the side 
walls, extending from the top downward into the 
cistern, the design of which it is difficult to conjec- 
ture. The water passes out of this reservoir through 
a channel cut in the rock, which is covered for a 
short distance; but subsequently it opens and dis- 
closes a lively copious stream, which is conducted 
into an enclosed garden planted with fig-trees. It 
is afterwards subdivided, and seems to be ex- 
hausted in irrigating a number of gardens occu- 
pied with figs, apricots, olive and other trees, and 
some flourishing legumes. The small upper basin 
or fountain excavated in the rock is merely the 
entrance, or rather the termination of a long and 
narrow subterranean passage beyond, by which 
the water comes from the Fountain of the Virgin. 
This has been established beyond dispute by Dr. 
Robinson, who, with his companion, had the 
hardihood to crawl through the passage. They 
found it 1 7 AO feet in length, which, owing to its 
windings, is several hundred feet more than the 
direct distance above ground. It is thus proved 
that the water of* both these fountains is the same, 
though some travellers have pronounced the water 


of Siloam to be bad, and that of the other foun- 
tain good. It has a peculiar taste, sweetish and 
very slightly brackish, but not at all disagreeable. 
Late in the season, when the water is low, it is 
said to become more brackish and unpleasant. 
The most remarkable circumstance is the ebb and 
flow of the waters, which, although often men- 
tioned as a characteristic of Siloam, must belong 
equally to both fountains. Dr. Robinson himself 
witnessed this phenomenon in the fountain of the 
Virgin, where the water rose in five minutes one 
foot in the reservoir, and in another live minutes 
sunk to its former level. The intervals and the 
extent of the flow and ebb in this and the fountain 
of Siloam, vary with the season; but the fact, 
though it has not yet been accounted for, is be- 
yond dispute (see Robinson’s Palestine , i. 460, 
492-498; Olin’s Travels , ii. 153, 151 ; Williams’s 
llohj City , pp. 378, 379. 

SILVANUS. [Silas.] 

SILVER. There is no mention of this metal 
in Scripture until the time of Abraham. Before 
that time brass and iron appear to have been the 
only metals in use (Gen. iv. 22). Abraham was 
rich in gold and silver, as well as in flocks and 
herds, and silver in his day was in general circu- 
lation as money. It was uncoined, and estimated 
always by weight. Coined money was not in 
use among the Israelites until an advanced period 
of their history. The Romans are said to have 
had only copper money until within five years of 
the first Punic war, when they began to coin 
silver (Pliny, Hist. Nat . xxx. 3). Their coins were 
extensively introduced into Judaea after it be- 
came a Roman province. 

Silver, as well as gold, is frequently mentioned 
in Scripture. They were both largely used by 
the Jews in the manufacture of articles of orna- 
ment, and of various vessels for domestic pur- 
poses, and also for the service of the temple. 
Many of the idols, and other objects belonging to 
the idolalrous nations, are stated to have been of 
silver. This metal was so abundant as to belittle 
thought of in the days of Solomon, although it 
was at that time, and both before and long after- 
wards. the principal medium of exchange among 
the Jews — the only recognised standard or mea- 
sure of value [Metals]. — G. M. B. 

SIMEON (pJJp^, favourable hearing ; Zv- 
{jl€wv), the second son of Jacob, born of Leah 
(Gen. xxix. 33), and progenitor of the tribe of the 
same name. lie was the full brother of Levi 
(Gen. xxxiv. 25 ; xxxv. 23), with whom lie took 
pait in cruelly avenging upon the men of Slie- 
chem the injury which their sister Dinah had 
received from the son of Hanior (Gen. xxxiv. 
25*30); see Dinah. The ferocity of character 
thus indicated probably furnishes the reason that 
Joseph singled Simeon out to remain behind in 
Egypt, when his other brethren were the first 
time dismissed (Gen. xlii, 24); but when they 
returned lie was restored safely to them (Gen. 
xliii. 23). Nothing more of bis personal history 
is known. The tiibe descended from Simeon 
contained 59,300 able bodied men at the time of 
the Exode (Num. i. 23), but was reduced to 
22,000 before entering Palestine (Num. xxvi. 
14). This immense decrease in the course of one 
generation was greater than that sustained by all 
the other tribes together, and reduced Simeon from 
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the third rank to the lowest of all in point of num- 
bers. It cannot well be accounted for but by sup- 
posing that the tribe erred most conspicuously, 
and was punished most severely m those transac- 
tions which drew down judgments from God. As 
it appeared that Judah had received too large a 
territory in the first distribution of lands, a portion 
of it was afterwards assigned to Simeon. This 
portion lay in the south-west, towards the borders 
of Philistia and the southern desert, and contained 
seventeen towns (Josh. xix. 1-9). However, the 
Judahites must afterwards have re-appropriated 
some of these towns ; at least Beersheba (1 Kings 

ix. 3) and Ziklag (l Sam. xxvii. 6) appear at a 
subsequent period as belonging to the kingdom of 
Judah. The remarkable passage in 1 Chron. iv. 
41-43 points to an emigration of or from this tribe, 
perhaps more extensive than the words would seem 
to indicate, and suggests that when they ceased to 
have common interests, this small tribe was obliged 
to give way before the greater power of Judah and 
the pressure of its population (comp. Gen. xlix. 7). 
Nothing more of this tribe is recorded, although 
its name occurs in unhistorical intimations (Ezek. 
xlviii. 24 ; Rev. vii. 8). 

2. SIMEON, the aged person who, when 
Jesus was presented by his mother at the temple, 
recognised the infant as the expected Messiah, 
and took him in his arms and blessed him, glori- 
fying God (Luke ii. 25-35). The circumstance is 
interesting, as evincing the expectations which were 
then entertained of the speedy advent of the Mes- 
siah ; and important from the attestation which it 
conveyed in favour of Jesus, from one who was 
known to have received the divine promise that 
he should 6 not taste of death till he had seen the 
Lord's Christ.’ It has been often supposed that 
this Simeon was the same with Rabban Simeon, 
the son of the famous Hillel, and father of Gama- 
liel ; but this is merely a conjecture, founded on 
circumstances too weak to establish such a con- 
clusion. 

SIMON (2(uco y), the same name, in origin 
and signification, as Simeon. 

1. SIMON MACCAByEUS. [Maccabzean 
Family.] 

2. SIMON, the apostle, to whom Christ gave 
the name of Peter, after which he was rarely 
called by his former name alone, but usually 
by that of Peter, or else Simon Peter [Peter]. 

3. SIMON, surnamed Zelotes v 6 

Z7]\oot7}s')! one of the twelve apostles (Luke vi. 
15 ; Acts i. 13), and probably so named from 
having been one of the Zealots. He is also called 
6 The Canaanite’ (^ifxoov 6 Kai/avrrrjs) in Matt. 

x. 4 ; Mark iii. 18. This, however, is not, as is 
usually the case, to be taken for a Gentile name, 
but is merely an Aramaic word signifying ‘zeal,’ 
and therefore of the same signification as Zelotes. 
Simon is the least known of all the apostles, not 
a single circumstance, beyond the fact of his 
apostleship, being recorded in the Scriptures. He 
is probably to be identified with Simon the son 
of Cleoplias ; and if so, the traditions concerning 
that person, given by those who make them dis- 
tinct, must be assigned to him. These traditions, 
however, assign a dillerent destiny to this Simon, 
alleging that he preached the Gospel throughout 
North Africa, from Egypt to Mauritania, and that 
he even proceeded to the remote isles of Britain. 


4. SIMON, son of Cleophas and Mary, brother 
of the apostles James and Jude, and a kinsman 
of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 55 ; Mark vi. 3). He is 
probably the same with the Simon Zelotes above 
mentioned, and in that case we must regard the 
separate traditions respecting him as apocryphal, 
and take those assigned to the present Simon as 
proper to both. Tiiey amount to this, that after 
St. James had been slain by the Jews in a.d. 62, 
his brother Simon was appointed to succeed him 
in the government of the church at Jerusalem, 
and that forty-three years after, when Trajan 
caused search to be made for all those who claimed 
to be of the race of David, he was accused before 
Atticus, the governor of Palestine, and after en- 
during great torture was crucified, being then 120 
years of age (Epiphanius, Hares, c. 14 ; Euseb. 
Hist. Eccles . iii. 32; Tillemont, Hist. Eccles . ii. 
204). 

5. SIMON, father of Judas Iscariot (John vi. 
71 ; xii. 4 ; xiii. 2, 26). 

6. SIMON, a Pharisee who invited Jesus to 
his house (Luke vii. 40, 43, 44). 

7. SIMON THE LEPER, so called from having 
formerly been afflicted with leprosy (Matt. xxvi. 
6 ; Mark xiv. 3). He was of Bethany, and after 
the raising of Lazarus, gave a feast, probably 
in celebration of that event, at which both Jesus 
and Lazarus were present (comp. John xii. 2). 
He was, therefore, probably a near friend or rela- 
tion of Lazarus: some suppose that he was his 
brother ; others that he was the husband of Mary, 
the sister of Lazarus, who at this feast anointed 
the Lord's feet, and that Lazarus abode with 
them. But all this is pure conjecture. 

8. SIMON THE CYRENIAN, who was 
compelled to aid in bearing the cross of Jesus 
(Matt, xxvii. 32 ; Mark xv. 21 ; Luke xxiii. 26). 
Whether this surname indicated that Simon was 
one of the many Jews from Cyrene, who came to 
Jerusalem at the Passover, or that he was origin- 
ally from Cyrene, although then settled at Jeru- 
salem, is uncertain. The latter seems the more 
likely opinion, as Simon’s two sons, Alexander 
and Rufus, were certainly disciples of Christ ; 
and it was perhaps the knowledge of this fact 
which led the Jews to incite the soldiers to lay 
on him the burden of the cross. The family of 
Simon seems to have resided afterwards at Rome ; 
for St. Paul, in his epistle to the church there, 
salutes the wife of Simon with tenderness and 
respect, calling her his ( mother,’, though he does 
not expressly name her : ‘ Salute Rufus, and his 
mother and mine’ (Rom. xvi. 13). 

9. SIMON THE TANNER, with whom St. 
Peter lodged at Joppa (Acts ix. 43 ; x. 6 ; xvii. 
32). He was doubtless a disciple. His house 
was by the sea side, beyond the wall, as the trade 
of a tanner was one which the Jews did not allow 
to be carried on inside their towns. 

10. SIMON MAGUS. In the eighth chapter 
of the Acts we read that Philip the Evangelist, 
whilst preaching the Gospel in a city; of Samaria, 
came in contact with a person of the name of 
Simon, who had formerly exercised immense 
power over the minds of the people by his skill 
in the resources of magic. So high were the 
pretensions of this impostor, and so profound the 
impression he had made on the minds of the 
multitude, that they not only received with 
readiness all that he taught, but admitted his 
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claim to be regarded as an incarnation of the de- 
miurgic power of God. The doctrines ot Philip, 
however, concerning Christ as the true and only 
incarnation of Deity, supported by the unparal- 
leled and beneficent miracles which be per- 
formed, had the effect of dispelling this delusion, 
and inducing the people to renounce their alle- 
giance to Simon and receive baptism as the dis- 
ciples of Christ. On the mind of Simon himself 
a deep impression was also produced. In his 
former pursuits he had been probably not a little 
of a dupe as well as a deceiver, for the belief in 
the reality of magical power was so widely dif- 
fused through the East that we can easily suppose 
Simon to have been thoroughly convinced, not 
only that the possession of such power was attain- 
able, but that the charms of which he was mas- 
ter actually conferred upon him a portion of 
that power, though very far short of what he pre- 
tended to have. To his mind, therefore, the 
idea in all probability suggested by the miracles 
of Philip, the reality of which he could not 
doubt, was, that here was a magician of a higher 
order than himself — one who was possessed of 
charms and secrets more powerful and mysterious 
than those which he had obtained. To Philip, 
consequently, as a greater master of his science 
than himself, he deemed it wise to succumb, in 
the hope doubtless of being able ere long to par- 
ticipate in his knowledge and to wield his power. 
With this view he professed himself a disciple of 
Jesus, and as such was baptised by Philip. 

On the news of Philip's success reaching Jeru- 
salem, Peter and John went down to Samaria to 
confer upon the new converts the spiritual gifts 
which were vouchsafed to the primitive churches. 
During their visit Simon discovered that by 
means of prayer and the imposition of hands the 
Apostles were able to dispense the power of the 
Holy Ghost; and supposing probably that in this 
lay the much-prized secret of their superior 
power, he attempted to induce the Apostles to 
impart to him this power by offering them money. 
This, which for such a man was a very natural 
act, intimated to the Apostles at once his true 
character (or rather, to express more accurately 
our conviction, it enabled them to manifest to 
the people and publicly to act upon what their 
own power of discerning spirits must have al- 
ready taught them of his true character) ; and 
accordingly Peter indignantly repudiated his 
offer, proclaimed his utter) want of all true 
knowledge of Christian doctrine (so we under- 
stand the words ovk eart (Tol pepls ovbh xAyjpos 
4u tco \6ycp tovtcx), ver. 21), and exhorted him to 
repentance and to prayer for forgiveness. The 
words of Peter on this occasion, it is justly re- 
marked by Neander, ‘ present the doctrine of 
Ihe Gospel, which so expressly intimates the abso- 
lute necessity of a right state of mind for the re- 
ception of all that Christianity conveys, in 
direct opposition to the Magianism, which denies 
all necessary connection between the state of 
mind and that which is divine and supernatural, 
brings down the divine and supernatural within 
the sphere of ordinary nature, and imagines that 
divine power may be appropriated by means of 
something else than that which is allied to it in 
man’s nature, and which supplies Ihe only point 
of union between the two’ ( Apostol . Zcitalt . i. 82). 
The solemn and threatening words of the Apostle 


struck dread into the bosom of the impostor, who 
besought the Apostle to pray for him that none 
of the things he had threatened might come upon 
him — an entreaty which shows that his mind 
still laboured under what Neander above de- 
scribes as the chief error of the Magian doctrine. 

After this we read no more of Simon Magus 
in the New Testament. By the ecclesiastical 
writers, however, he is frequently referred to, and 
several curious particulars are recorded concern- 
ing him, some of which must unquestionably be 
abandoned to the region of fable, but many of 
which are apparently true. According to Justin 
Martyr ( Apol . i. § *26), Theodoret (H caret. fab . 
i. 1), Epiphanius (Hear. xxi. 55), and others, he 
was a native of Gitton or Gittum, a town of 
Samaria. The Clementine Homilies (ii. 22), 
inform us that he studied at Alexandria; but 
their authority is very doubtful. Josephus speaks 
of a Simon Magus who was a dependant of 
Felix and the minister of his vices ( Antiq . xx. 
7. 2), and whom Neander regards as the same 
person with the one now under notice (Lib. cit. 
p. 84). Justin says he went to Rome in the 
reign of Claudius, where he attracted much at- 
tention, and gained such reverence that he was 
worshipped as a God. The same writer affirms 
that he even saw a statue erected in the Tiber, 
between the two bridges, to his memory, and 
bearing the inscription 6 Simoni Deo Sancto/ 
and this is repeated by many of the fathers. It 
is now, however, very generally supposed that 
Justin’s partial acquaintance with the Latin 
language and mythology led him to mistake a 
statue of the Sabine deity, Semo, for one to 
Simon, a supposition which it is hardly possible 
to resist when we know that a piece of marble has 
been found in an island of the Tiber actually 
bearing the inscription Semoni Sanco Deo 
Fidio Sacrum (Salmasius, Ad Spartianum , 
p. 38 ; Van Dale, He Oraculis , p. 579 ; Burton, 
Heresies of the Apostolic Age , p. 374, 
Eusebius adds (Hist. Eccles. ii. 13, 14), that the 
popularity of the impostor was completely de- 
stroyed by St. Peter’s coming to Rome ; and later 
writers give us a wonderful legend of his destruc- 
tion by the miraculous power of the Apostle's 
prayers joined to those of St. Paul. All are 
agreed in regarding these legendary accounts as 
fabulous, but Dr. Burton has with much inge- 
nuity endeavoured to expiscate the truth which 
may be involved in them. According to his 
view it is probable that Simon, in endeavouring 
to work something that should pass for a miracle, 
and to maintain his credit against the Apostles, 
met with an accident which ended in his death 
(Lib. cit. p. 371). To us it appears more pro- 
bable that the whole is a mythic fable; the 
silence of all the earlier fathers regarding it is 
sufficient to invalidate its pretensions to be viewed 
as history. 

Simon’s doctrines were substantially those of 
the Gnostics, and he is not without reason re- 
garded as the first who attempted to engraft the 
theurgy and egotism of the Magian philosophy 
upon Christianity. He represented himself, ac- 
cording to Jerome (In Matt., Opp. iv. 114), as 
the Word of God, the Perfection, the Paraclete, 
the Almighty, the All of Deity; and Irenams 
(i. 20) tells us he carried with him a beautiful 
female named Helena, whom he set forth as the 
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first idea (eWoia) of Deity. If this be not ex- 
aggerated fable on the part of his enemies, we 
must suppose that such modes of speech and re- 
presentation were adopted by him as suited to 
the highly allegorical character of Orientalism 
in his day; for were we to suppose him to have 
meant such utterances to be taken literally, we 
should be constrained to look upon him in the 
light of a madman. 

Comp. Tillemont, Memoires, tom. i.p. 158, ff. ; 
Beausobre, Hist, du Maniehee , tom. i. ; Ittigius, 
Hist . Eeeles. Selecta Capita , v. 16, &c. ; Mos- 
heim, Hist, of the Church , Cent. ii. 5, 12; De 
Rebus Cliristianorum , &c. p. 190 ff. ; Burton's 
Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Lect. iv. ; Milman, 
Hist, of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 96, ff., &c.— 
y W. L. A. 

SIN fl*? *, Sept. 2ais), a city of Egypt, which 
is mentioned in Ezek. xxx. 15, 16, in connection 
with Thebes and Memphis, and is described as 
‘the strength of Egypt,’ showing it to have been 
a fortified place. The Sept, makes it to have 
been Sa'is, but Jerome regards it as Pelusium. 
This latter identification has been generally 
adopted, and is scarcely open to dispute. Sin 
means ‘ mire/ and Pelusium, from the Greek pelos, 
has the same meaning, which is, indeed, preserved 
in the modem name Tineh, ‘ clay/ all doubtless 
derived from the muddy nature of the soil in 
the vicinity. Sir J. G. Wilkinson, however, sup- 
poses that the ancient native name more nearly 
resembled the Peremoun or Pheromis of the 
Copts ; and the latter is, doubtless, the origin of 
the Farama of the Arabs, by which it is still 
known. Pelusium was anciently a place of great 
consequence. It was strongly fortified, being the 
bulwark of the Egyptian frontier on the eastern 
side, and was considered the ‘key/ or, as the 
prophet terms it, ‘ the strength’ of Egypt (Hist. 
Bell. Alexand. p. 20, 27 ; Liv. xlv. 11 ; Joseph. 
Antiq. xiv. 8. 1 ; De Bell. Jud. i. 8. 7 ; i. 9. 3). 
It was near this place that Pompey met his death, 
being murdered by order of Ptolemy, whose pro- 
tection he had claimed. It lay among swamps and 
morasses on the most easterly estuary of the Nile 
(which received from it the name of Ostium Pelu- 
siacum), and stood twenty stades from the Medi- 
terranean (Strabo, xvi. p. 760; xvii. 801, 802; 
PI in. Hist. Nat. v. 11). The site is now only 
approachable by boats during a high Nile, or by 
land when the summer sun lias dried the mud 
left by the inundation : the remains consist only 
of mounds and a few fallen columns. The cli- 
mate is very unwholesome (Wilkinson s Mod. 
Egypt, i. 406, 444; Savary’s Letters on Egypt, 
i. let. 24 ; Henniker’s Travels'). 

SIN, the desert which the Israelites entered on 
turning off from the Red Sea (Exod. xvi. 1 ; 
xvii. 1 : Num. xxxiii. 12) [Sinai]. 

SINAI (>3'D ; Sept. 'Ziva). The Hebrew name, 
denoting a district of broken or cleft rocks, is de- 
scriptive of the region to which it is applied. That 
region, according to Exod. xix. 1 ; Lev. vii. 38; 
Num. i. 1, 3, 4, is a wild mountainous country in 
Arabia Petraea, whither the Israelites went from 
Rephidim, after they had been out of Egypt for the 
space of three months. Here the law was given to 
Moses, which fact renders this spot one of special 
and lasting interest. From the magnitude and pro- 
minence of the Sinaitic group of mountains, the 


entire district of which it forms a part has received 
the name of the peninsula of Sinai. This peninsula 
may be roughly described as formed by a line 
running from Suez to Ailah, all that lies on 
the south of this line falling within the peninsula. 
In the present day the name Sinai is given by 
Christians to the cluster of mountains to which 
we have referred ; but the Arabs have no other 
name for this group than Jebel et-Tar, sometimes 
adding the distinctive epithet Sina. In a stricter 
sense the name Sinai is applied to a very lofty 
ridge which lies between the two parallel valleys 
of Sher and el-Lega. Of this ridge the northern 
end is termed Horeb, the southern Sinai, now 
called Jebel Musa, or Moses’ Mount. The entire 
district is a heap of lofty granite rocks, with steep 
gorges and deep valleys. The several mountains 
in the peninsula seem all to ascend gradually till 
they reach their highest point in the group of 
Sinai, which presents a wild aspect of broken, 
cleft, and irregular masses, with pointed tops 
and precipitous sides. The entire group is made 
up of four huge ranges, which run south and 
north with an inclination eastward. The ranges 
are separated from each other by deep valleys or 
watercourses. Of the four longitudinal masses of 
mountain, Sinai lies the most easterly but one, 
namely, Jebel ed-Deir. The range which lies on 
the west of Sinai is designated at its southern 
extremity Jebel Catharine, which is the highest 
mountain in the district, for Sinai is 7033, 
and Catharine 8063 Parisian feet above the 
level of the Mediterranean (the highest point of 
Hermon being 10,000 feet). The Sinai ridge, in- 
cluding Horeb, is at least three miles in length. 
It rises boldly and majestically from the southern 
end of the plain Rahah, which is two geographical 
miles long, and ranges in breadth from one-third 
to two-thirds of a mile, making at least one 
square mile. This space is nearly doubled 
by extensions of the valley on the west and 
east. ‘ The examination convinced us/ says 
Robinson (Biblical Researches , i. 141), ‘that here 
was space enough to satisfy all the requisitions 
of the Scriptural narrative, so far as it relates to 
the assembling of the congregation to receive the 
law.’ Water is abundant in this mountainous 
region, to which the Bedouins betake themselves 
when oppressed by drought in the lower lands. 
As there is water, so also is there in the valleys 
great fruitfulness and sometimes luxuriance of 
vegetation, as well as beauty. What was the 
exact locality from which the law was given, it 
may not be easy to ascertain. The book of 
Deuteronomy (i. 6; iv. 18, &c.) makes it to be 
Horeb, which seems most probable ; for this, the 
north end of the range, rises immediately from the 
plain of which we have just spoken as the head- 
quarters of the Israelites. Sinai is, indeed, ge- 
nerally reputed to be the spot, and, as we have 
seen, the southern extremity of the range is deno- 
minated Moses’ Mount ; but this may have arisen 
from confounding together two meanings of Si- 
nai, inasmuch as it denotes 1, a district ; 2, a 
particular part of that district. It was no doubt 
on Horeb, in the region of Sinai, that the law was 
promulgated. Robinson imputes the common 
error to tradition, and declares that ‘ there is not 
the slightest reason for supposing that Moses had 
any thing to do with the summit which now bears 
his name. It is three miles distant from the plain 
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on which the Israelites must have stood, and hid- 
den from it hy the intervening peaks of modern 
Iloreb. No pari of the plain is visible from the. 
summit, nor are the bottoms of the adjacent val- 
leys, nor is any spot to be seen around it where 
the people could have been assembled." Robinson 
also ascended the northern extremity of the 
ridge, and had there a prospect which lie thus 
describes: — ‘The whole plain, er-Rahah, lay 
spread out beneath onr feet with the adjacent 
Wadvs and mountains. Our conviction was 
strengthened that here, or on some one of the ad- 
jacent dills, was the spot where the Lord u de- 
scended in lire,*’ and proclaimed the law. Here 
lay the plain where the whole congregation might 
be assembled ; here was the mount that could be 
approached and touched, if not forbidden ; and 
here the mountain brow where alone the lightnings 
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and the thick cloud would he visible, and the 
thunders and the voice of t he trump he heard 
when “the Lord came down in the sight of all the 
people upon Mount Sinai.” We gave ourselves 
up to the impressions of the awful scene, and 
read with a feeling that will never be forgotten 
the sublime account of the transaction and the 
commandment there promulgated.’ On descend- 
ing, Robinson came to a convent (5306 feet above 
the sea), his description of the vicinity of which 
will impress on the reader’s mind what we have 
before said as to the fruitfulness of spots in these 
lofty regions. 6 A large plantation of olive-trees 
extends far above and below the convent, along 
the valley. Just around the buildings is also a 
garden of other fruit trees, in which apple and 
apricot trees were in blossom (March 20), anti 
not far oil is a small grove of tall poplars, here 
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cultivated for timber. In this garden too was a 
rill of water. A family of serfs was here to keep 
the garden. As we entered, the sweet voice of a 
prattling Arab child struck my ear, and made 
my heart thrill as it recalled the thoughts of 
home' (i. 159). Tradition seems to have been 
busily and freely at work in the district. A rock 
is pointed out as that whence Moses made the 
water gush. It is in a narrow valley, and Ro- 
binson affirms that there is not the slightest 
ground for assuming any connection between it 
and Rephidim ; but, on the contrary, every thing 
against such a supposition. 

Having thus given a general view of Sinai, we 
shall now briefly trace the Israelites in their 
journey to the mountain. Another article [Wan- 
dering] will follow their course into the Land 
of Promise. If the reader will turn back to 
Exodus, he will find that we there conducted the 
fugitive horde through the Red Sea to the eastern 
shore of the gulf of Suez. The Biblical autho- 
rities for the portion of the task immediately be- 
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fore us may be found in Exod. xvi. 22 ; xvii,, 
xviii., xix., 1 and 2; and Num. xxiii. 8-15. 
When safe on the eastern shore, the Israelites, 
had they taken the shortest route into Palestine, 
would have struck at once across the desert 
in a south-easterly direction to el-Arish or Gaza. 
But this route would have brought them into 
direct collision with the Philistines, with whom 
they were as yet quite unable to cope. Or they 
might have traversed the desert of Paran, follow- 
ing the pilgrim road of the present day to Elath, 
and, turning to the north, have made for Pales- 
tine. In order to accomplish this, however, 
hostile hordes and nations would have to be en- 
countered, whose superior skill and experience in 
war might have proved fatal to the newly liberated 
tribes of Israel. Wisely, therefore, did their leader 
take a course which necessitated the lapse of time, 
and gave promise of affording intellectual and 
moral discipline of the highest value. A regard 
to this discipline chiefly determined Moses in the 
selection of his route. He resolved to lead his flock 
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to Sinai in order that they might see the wonders 
there to be exhibited, and hear the lessons there to 
be given. At Sinai, and on the journey thither, 
might the great leader hope that the moral brand 
which slavery had imprinted on his people would 
be effaced, and that they would acquire that self- 
respect, that regard to God's will, that capacity of 
self-guidance, which alone could make liberty a 
blessing to the nation, and enable Moses to realise 
on their behalf the great and benign intentions 
which God had led him to form. There were, 
however, two ways by which he might reach 
Sinai. By following a south-easterly direction, 
and proceeding across the desert el-Tyh, he 
would have reached at once the heart of the Si- 
naitic region. This was the shorter and the more 
expeditious road. The other route lay along 
the shore of the Red Sea, which must be pursued 
till an opening gave the means of turning sud- 
denly to the east, and ascending at once into 
the lofty district. The latter was preferable for 
the reason before assigned, namely, the addi- 
tional opportunities which it offered for the edu- 
cation of the undisciplined tribes of recently 
emancipated slaves. It, therefore, was wisely 
adopted by Moses. 

Moses did not begin his arduous journey till, 
with a piety and a warmth of gratitude which well 
befitted the signal deliverance that his people had 
just been favoured with, he celebrated the power, 
majesty, and goodness of God in a triumphal ode, 
full of the most appropriate, striking, and splendid 
images ; in which commemorative festivity he 
was assisted by 4 Miriam the prophetess, the sister 
of Aaron/ and her associated female band, with 
poetry, music, and dancing. The nature of these 
festivities gives us full reason to conclude, that if 
the people at large were still slaves in intellect 
and morals, there were not wanting individuals in 
the camp who were eminently skilled in the best 
refinements of the age. The spot where these re- 
joicings were held could not have been far from 
that which still bears the name of Avun Musa, 
4 the fountains of Moses/ the situation of which is 
even now marked by a few palm-trees. This was 
a suitable place for the encampment, because well 
supplied with water. Here Robinson counted 
seven fountains, near which he saw a patch of 
barley, and a few cabbage plants. Hence the 
Israelites proceeded along the coast, three days’ 
journey, into what is termed the wilderness of 
Shur. During this march they found no water. 
The district is hilly and sandy, with a few 
watercourses running into the Red Sea, which, 
failing rain, are dry. 4 These Wadys/ says 
Robinson, 4 are mere depressions in the desert, 
with only a few scattered herbs and shrubs, now 
withered and parched with drought.’ At the end 
of three days the Israelites reached the fountain 
Marali, but* the waters were bitter, and could not 
be drunk. The stock which they had brought 
with them being now exhausted, they began to 
utter mnrmuriiigs on finding themselves disap- 
pointed at Marali. Moses appealed to God, who 
directed him to a tree, which, being thrown 
into the waters, sweetened them. The people 
were satisfied and admonished. About this sta- 
tion authorities are agreed. It is identified with 
the fountain Hawarah. The basin is six or eight 
feet in diameter, and the water Robinson found 
about two feet deep. Its taste is unpleasant, saltish, 


and somewhat bitter. The Arabs pronounce it 
bitter, and consider it as the worst water in all 
these regions. Near the spring are numerous 
bushes of the shrub ghurkud — a low, bushy, 
thorny shrub, producing a small fruit, which 
ripens in June, not unlike the blackberry, very 
juicy, and slightly acidulous. It delights in a 
saline soil, and is found growing near the brackish 
fountains in and around Palestine, affording a 
grateful refreshment to travellers. By means of the 
berries, or, if they were not ripe, the leaves of this 
plant, the bitterness may have been removed from 
the waters of Marali. Not improbably the miracle 
in the case lay in this, that Jehovah directed 
Moses to use the tree (bush) itself, instead of what 
was usual, the berries, as from the time of year, 
shortly after Easter, they could hardly have been 
ripe. 

The next station mentioned in Scripture is 
Elim, where were twelve wells of water, and 
three score and ten palm-trees. As is customary 
with travellers in these regions, 4 they encamped 
there by the waters’ (Exod. xvi. 1). The indica- 
tions given in the Bible are not numerous, nor 
very distinct. Neither time nor distance is accu- 
rately laid down. Hence we can expect only 
general accuracy in our maps, and but partial suc- 
cess in fixing localities. Elim, however, is gene- 
rally admitted to be Wady Ghurundel, lying 
about half a day’s journey south-east from Marah. 
The way from Egypt to Sinai lies through this 
valley, and on account of its water and verdure 
it is a chief caravan station at the present day. 
From Elim the Israelites marched, encamping on 
the shore of the Red Sea, for which purpose they 
must have kept the high ground for some time, 
since the precipices of Jebel Hummam — a lofty 
and precipitous mountain of chalky limestone — 
run down to the brink of the sea. They, there- 
fore, went on the land side of this mountain to 
the head of Wady Taiyikeh, which passes down 
south-west through the mountains to the shore. 
On the plain at the mouth of this valley was the 
encampment 4 by the Red Sea’ (Num. xxxiii. 10). 

According to Num. xxxiii. 11, the Israel- 
ites removed from the Red Sea, and encamped 
next in the wilderness of Sin. This Robinson 
identifies with 4 the great plain which, beginning 
near el-Murkhah, extends with greater or less 
breadth almost to the extremity of the peninsula. 
In its broadest part it is called el-Ka-a' (i. 106). 
Tlius they kept along the shore, and did not yet 
ascend any of the fruitful valleys which run up 
towards the centre of the district. They arrived 
in the wilderness of Sin on the fifteenth day of the 
second month after their departure out of the 
land of Egypt ; and being now wearied with their 
journey, and tired of their scanty fare, they began 
again to murmur. Indeed, it is not easy to see 
how the most ordinary and niggard food could 
have been supplied to them, constituting as they 
did nearly two millions of persons, in such a 
country as that into which they had come. It is 
true that some provision might have been made 
by individuals ere the march from Suez began. 
It. is also possible that the accounts of encamp- 
ments which we have, are to be regarded as chiefly 
those of Moses and his principal men, with a 
chosen body of troops, while the multitude were 
allowed to traverse the open country, and forage 
in the valleys. Still the region was unfavour- 
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able for the purpose, and we are brought to the 
conclusion that here we have one of tiiose nu- 
merical ditliculties which are not uncommon in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, and which make 
us suspect some radical error in our conceptions 
of t lie Hebrew system of numbers. The contrast 
between the scant supply of the desert and the 
abundance of Egypt, furnished the immediate 
occasion of the outbreak of dissatisfaction. Bread 
and llesh were the chief demand ; bread and flesh 
were miraculously supplied; the former by manna, 
the latter by quails. Manna grows in some of 
the neighbouring valleys; but the Israelites were 
in the wilderness, so that the supply could not 
have proceeded from natural resources, even had 
such existed to a sutlicient extent for the purpose. 

The next station mentioned in Exodus is 
Rephidim ; but in Numbers Dophkah and Alusli 
are added. The two latter were reached after the 
people had taken 4 their journey out of the wil- 
derness of Sin.’ Exact precision and minute 
agreement are not to be expected. The circum- 
stances of the case forbid us to look for them. In 
a desert, mountainous, and rarely frequented 
country, the names of places are not lasting. 
There was the less reason for permanence in the. 
case before us, because the Israelites had not taken 
the shorter and more frequented road over the 
mountains to Sinai, but kept along the shore 
of the Red Sea. It still deserves notice, that in 
Exodus ^xvii. 1) there is something like an inti- 
mation given of other stations besides Rephidim 
in the words ‘ after their journeys.’ Doplikah is 
probably to be found near the spot where Wady 
Feiran runs into the gulf of Suez. Alush may 
have lain on the shore near Ras Jehan. From 
this point a range of calcareous rocks, termed 
Jebal Iiemam, stretches along the shore, near the 
southern end of which the Hebrews took a sudden 
turn to the north-east, and going up Wady Hibran, 
reached the central Sinaitic district. On the 
opposite side, the eastern, the Sinaitic mountains 
come to a sudden stop, breaking off. and present- 
ing like a wall nearly perpendicular granite 
cliffs. These cliffs are cut by Wady Hibran, 
and at the point of intersection with the plain 
which runs between the two ranges, lay Rephidim. 

This was the last station before Sinai itself was 
reached. Naturally enough is it recorded, that 
c there was no water for the people to drink.’ The 
road was an arid gravelly plain ; on either side were 
barren rocks. A natural supply was impossible. 
A miracle was wrought, and water was given. 
The Scripture makes it clear that it was from 
the Sinaitic group that the water was produced 
(Exod. xvii. 6). The plain received two de- 
scriptive names: Massah, ‘Temptation;’ and 
Meribah, ‘ Strife.’ It appears that the congregation 
was not allowed to pursue their way to Sinai un- 
molested. The Arabs thought the Israelites 
suitable for plunder, and fell upon them. These 
hordes are termed Amalek. The Amalekites may 
have been out on a predatory expedition, or they 
may have followed the Israelites from the north, 
and only overtaken them at Rephidim ; any way 
no conclusion can be gathered from this fact as 
to the ordinary abode of these nomades. It ap- 
pears, however, that the conflict was a severe and 
doubtful one, which by some extraordinary aid 
ended in favour of the children of Israel. This 
aggression on the part of Amalek gave occasion 


to a permanent national hatred, which ended only 
in the extermination of the tribe (Num. xxiv. 20 ; 
Exod. xvii. 14-16). In commemoration of this vic- 
tory Moses was commanded to write an account 
of it in a book : he also erected there an altar to 
Jehovah, and called the name of it 4 Jehovah, 
my banner.’ There is no occasion to inquire 
whether or not there was space for a battle in the 
spot where Moses was. It was a nomade horde 
that made the attack, and not a modern army. 
The fight was not a pitched battle. The word 
Horeb, applied by Moses to the place whence 
the water was gained, suggests the idea that 
Horeb was the general, and Sinai the specific 
name; Horeb standing for the entire district, and 
Sinai for one particular mountain. Many pas- 
sages sanction this distinction, lint in the New 
Testament Sinai only is read, having then ap- 
parently become a general name, as it is at the 
present day (Acts vii. 30-38 ; Gal. iv. 24). It 
is a monkish usage which gives the name Sinai 
to Jebel Musa, and Horeb to the northern part of 
the same ridge. 

The district of Sinai is remarkable for the nume- 
rous inscriptions engraved on the face of the rocks. 
They are found on all the routes which lead from 
the west towards the mountain, as far south as 
Tur, and extend to the very base of Sinai. The 
spot where they exist in the greatest number is 
the Wady, which hence derives its name, W. 
Mukatteb, c Written Valley,’ through which the 
usual road to Sinai passes before reaching Wady 
Teiran. Here inscriptions occur by thousands on 
the rocks, chiefly at such points as would form 
convenient resting-places for travellers or pilgrims 
during the noon-day sun. Many of them are ac- 
companied by crosses. The characters are every 
where the same, and till recently had defied all 
the efforts of the ablest palaeographists. In the 
year 1839, Professor Beer, of the university of Leip- 
zig, succeeded in deciphering them. The charac- 
ters of the Sinaitic inscriptions the Professor finds 
to belong to a distinct and independent alphabet ; 
some being wholly peculiar, others having more 
or less affinity with the Cube, which may have 
been developed from them. The contents hitherto 
ascertained (1839) consist of proper names, pre- 
ceded by some such word as ‘peace ; blessed ; in 
memory of? The word son often occurs between 
the names. No Jewish nor Christian name has 
been found. Beer thinks the writers were pil- 
grims : it is probable, from the presence of the 
cross, that they were also Christians. The in- 
scriptions are ascribed to the fourth century, and 
may have been made by the native inhabitants of 
the mountains. The Leipzig Professor considers 
them as the only remains of the language and cha- 
racter once peculiar to the Nabathmans of Arabia 
Petraea. Inscriptions have also been discovered 
on the rocks of Ilisn Ghorab in Iladramaut, on 
the southern extremity of Arabia, of which, and of 
the deciphering of which, a very interesting ac- 
count may be found in Forsters recently pub- 
lished and very valuable work, The Historical 
Geography of Arabia , or the Patriarchal Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion , 2 vols. 8vo. Loud. 
1841. Robinsons work before referred to is a 
classical one on the subject, though we are unable 
to assent, to all his views. The celebrated Ranmer’s 
Beitrdge to his Palestine should be studied in 
connection with Robinson. Within the last few 
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years very much has been done for laying open 
the regions through which our minds have passed, 
by Niebuhr, Burckhardt, and Laborde. See also 
Biisching, Erdbeschreibung y v. ; andRosenmuller, 
Alterthum. iii. 131, sq. — J. R. B. 

SINAPI (3iVa7Ti), translated c mustard tree 1 
in the Auth. Vers, of the New Testament, has 
engaged the attention of many commentators, 
great difficulty having been experienced in find- 
ing a plant with the requisite characteristics, 
notwithstanding the several attempts which have 
been made. The subject was investigated by the 
present writer in a paper read before the Royal 
Asiatic Society, on the 16th March, 1844. Hav- 
ing referred to the passages of the New Testament 
in which the word occurs (Matt. xiii. 31 ; xvii. 
20 ; Mark iv. 31 ; Luke xiii. 19; xvii. 6), he first 
showed how unsuitable were the plants which had 
been adduced to the circumstances of the sacred 
narrative, and mentioned that his own attention 
had been turned to the subject in consequence of 
the present Bishop of Lichfield having informed 
him that Mr. Amueny, a Syrian student of 
King’s College, was well acquainted with the 
tree. Mr. A. stated that this tree was found near 
Jerusalem, but most abundantly on the banks of 
the Jordan and round the sea of Tiberias ; that its 
seed was employed as a substitute for mustard, and 
that it was called khardal , which, indeed, is the 
common Arabic name for mustard. In the writer’s 
MS. Materia Medica of the East , mentioned 
in vol. i. p. 6, he had enumerated, 1. Khardal , 
or common mustard ; 2. Khardal barree , or wild 
mustard ; 3. Khardal roomee , Turkish mustard. 
The last appeared to be the plant referred to, but 
nothing more than this name was known of it. In 
his Illustrations of Himalayan Botany , he found 
a tree of N. W. India, which was there called 
kharjal y and which appeared possessed of the re- 
quisite properties, but he could not find it men- 
tioned in any systematic work, or local Flora, as 
a native of Palestine. The plant is Salvadora 
Persica , a large shrub, or tree of moderate size, 
a native of the hot and dry parts of India, of 
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Persia, and of Arabia. Dr. Roxburgh describes 
the berries as much smaller than a grain of black 
pepper, having a strong aromatic smell, and a taste 
much like that of garden cresses. Dr. Lindley 


informed the writer that he had seen them in a col- 
lection made by Bove. Lastly, Irby and Mangles, 
in their travels, mention a tree which they suppose 
to be the mustard tree of Scripture. They met 
with it while advancing towards Kerek, from the 
southern extremity of the Dead Sea. It bore its 
fruit in bunches resembling the currant ; and the 
seeds had a pleasant, though strongly aromatic taste, 
nearly resembling mustard. They say, c We think 
it possible that this is the tree our Saviour alluded 
to in the parable of the mustard seed, and not the 
mustard plant which we have in the north, and 
which, even when growing large, can never be 
called a tree, whereas the other is really such, and 
birds might easily, and actually do, take shelter 
under its shadow.’ On further inquiry, the wri- 
ter learned that a specimen of the tree had been 
brought home by Mr. W. Barker, and that it had 
been ascertained by Messrs. Don and Lambert 
to be the Salvadora Persica of botanists ; but both 
had written against its claim to be the mustard 
tree of Scripture, while Mr. Frost, hearing a con- 
versation on the subject, had supposed the tree to 
be a Phytolacea , and had hence maintained it to 
be the mustard tree of Scripture, but without 
adducing proofs of any kind. 

The paper above referred to concludes by stating 
it as an important fact, that the writer had come 
to the same conclusion as Irby and Mangles, by an 
independent mode of investigation, even when 
he could not ascertain that the plant existed in 
Palestine ; which is, at all events, interesting, as 
proving that the name kharjal is applied, even in 
so remote a country as the north-west of India, 
to the same plant which, in Syria, is called 
khardaly and which no doubt is the char dal of 
the Talmudists, one of whom describes it as a 
tree of which the wood was sufficient to cover a 
potter’s shed, and another says that he was wont 
to climb into it, as men climb into a fig-tree. 
Hence the author stated that he had no doubt but 
that Salvadora Persica is the mustard tree of 
Scripture. The plant has a small seed, which 
produces a large tree with numerous branches, in 
which the birds of the air may take shelter. The 
seed is possessed of the same properties, and is used 
for the same purposes, as mustard, and has a name, 
khardal, of which sinapi is the true translation, 
and which, moreover, grows abundantly on the 
very shores of the sea of Galilee, where our Saviour 
addressed to the multitude the parable of the 
mustard seed. — J. F. R. 

SINIM (D^D ; Sept, yrj Tlepa&v), a people 
whose country, 6 land of Sinim,’ is mentioned 
only in Isa. xlix. 12, where the context im- 
plies a remote region, situated in the eastern or 
southern extremity of the earth. Many Bibli- 
cal geographers think this may possibly denote 
the Sinese or Chinese, whose country is Sina, 
China. This ancient people were known to the 

Arabians by the name of Sin, and to 

the Syrians by that of Tsini; and a 

Hebrew writer may well have heard of them, espe- 
cially if sojourning at Babylon, the metropolis, 
as it were, of all Asia. This name appears to 
have been given to the Chinese by other Asiatics ; 
for the Chinese themselves, though not unac- 
quainted with it, do not employ it, either adopt- 
ing the names of the reigning dynasties, or osten- 
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tationsly assuming high-sounding titles, e, g. 
Tciningkue, ‘ central em]>ire.’ lint when the 
name was thus given by other nations, and whence 
it was derived, is uncertain. The opinion of those 
writers is possibly correct, who suppose that the 
name D^D Sineses came from the fourth dynas- 
ty, called Tshin, which held the throne from 219 
to 20G n.c. (Du Halde, Deseript. de la Chine , i. 
§ 1, p. 30G ; A. Remusat, Nouv. Melanges Asia - 
tiqucs , ii. 334, sq. ; Klaproth, Journal Asiat. x. 
53, sq.). A people called Tshinas are spoken 
of in the laws of Menu, and the name of this 
dynasty may have been known among foreign 
nations long before it acquired the sovereign power 
over all China. See this view more largely stated 
by Gesenius ( Thesaurus , pp. 948-950). It is not 
void of probability, but objections to it are obvi- 
ous and considerable. Some, therefore, think that 
by the Sinim the inhabitants of Pelusium (Sin) 
are, by synecdoche, denoted for the Egyptians 
(Bochart, Phaleg , iv. 27). But as the text seems to 
point to a region more distant, others have upheld 
the claims of the people of Syene, taken to repre- 
sent the Ethiopians (Michael is, Spieil. ii. 32, sq. ; 
Suppl. p. 1741, sq.). See Syene. If, however, 
‘the land of Sinim’ was named either from Sin 
or Syene, it is remarkable that the Seventy, who 
knew Egypt well, should have gone eastward in 
search of it, even so far east as Persia ; and if 
they, considered it as lying in the remote eastern 
parts of the Persian empire, which extended to 
the borders of India, the great step which is thus 
taken in the direction of China would give some 
support to the identification of the Chinese with 
the Sinim. 

SINITE ; Sept. 5 A(rei/i/a?os), a people pro- 
bably near Mount Lebanon (Gen. x. 17 ; 1 Cl iron, 
i. 15). Strabo mentions a city in Lebanon called 
Siuna ( Geog . xvi. 75G). Jerome also speaks 
of a place called Sini, not far from Area ( Quasi . 
Ileb. in Gen.). 

SISERA (fcOD^D, battle array ; Sept. 'Xurapa), 
the general in command of the mighty army of 
the Canaanitish king Jabin. As this is the only 
instance in those early times of armies being com- 
manded by other than kings in person, the cir- 
cumstance, taken in connection with others, in- 
timates that Sisera was a general eminent for Ins 
abilities and success. He was, however, defeated 
by Barak, and slain (Judg. iv. 2-22), under the 
circumstances which have been described in the 
article Jake. 

SIVAN (JVD ; Sept. Nival'), the third month 
of the Hebrew year, from the new moon of June 
to the new moon of July. The name admits of a 
Hebrew etymology; but as it occurs only in 
Kstli. viii. 9, it is better to regard it as of Persian 
origin, like the other names of months; the cor- 
responding Persian month being called *S 'cf end- 
armed ; Zend, Qpenti Armaiti ; Pelilv. Sa/iand- 
omad. (Benfey, Monatsnamen , pp. 13,41, sq. ; 
122, sq. ; Gesen. Thesaur. p. 94G). 

SKHINOS (3x?j/os) occurs only in the book 
entitled Susannah, ver. 54, where one of the 
elders says that he saw Susannah with a young 
man. virb axivov^ winch is correctly translated 
* under a mastic-tree.’ The other elder replied, 
that it was virb tt pivots, ‘ under a holm-tree,’ that is, 


a species of oak. The mastic-tree was well known 
to the Greeks by the name of o’xo'os. It is the 
Pistaeia Lentiscus of botanists, and belongs to 
the same genus as the Pistachio nut and tur- 
pentine tree [Botnim and Alaii]. The mastic- 
tree is a native of the Mediterranean region, and 
is found in different parts of Syria. It is a 
moderate-sized tree or large shrub. It is cele- 
brated for producing mastic, a resin which exudes 
from incisions made in the bark, chiefly in the 
island of Scio. The hardened mastic, in the 
form of roundish straw-coloured tears, is much 
chewed by Turkish women. It consists of resin, 
with a minute portion of volatile oil : it is 
much used as a varnish, and sometimes as a me- 
dicine, and by dentists in this country. — J. F. R. 

SLAVE Opy ; Sept, ttc us, SooAos, oIk€ttjs l 
Vulg. sei'vus ; Auth. Eng. Version, servant and 
bondman ; Fern. and nnpp*, bovArj, ncu- 

bicrKrj, oiKtris, ancilla ). The term slavery, 
though frequently applied to the Jewish system 
of servitude, is not wholly appropriate. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, it properly expressed 
the legal condition of captives taken in war, 
or the victims of the existing slave-trade, and 
the offspring of female slaves. Those slaves 
were held to be the absolute property of their 
masters, and their slavery was regarded as per- 
petual and hereditary. Nor does Jewish servitude 
bear any resemblance to modern slavery, which, 
however it may differ from the Greek and Roman 
in some of its minor incidents, resembles it in its 
essential principles. If under the Roman law 
slaves were held ‘pro nullis, pro mortuis, pro 
quadrupedibus,’ so under the law of the United 
States they are adjudged to be chattels personal 
in the hand of their owners, to all intents, con- 
structions, and purposes whatsoever; and their 
slavery, like that of the ancient Romans, is, as a 
necessary consequence, perpetual and hereditary. 

It is difficult to trace the origin of slavery. It 
may have existed before the deluge, when violence 
filled the earth, and drew upon it the vengeance 
of God. But the first direct reference to slavery, 
or rather slave-trading, in the Bible, is found in 
the history of Joseph, who was sold by his brethren 
to the Ishmaelites (Gen. xxxvii. 27, 28). In 
Ezek. xxvii. 12, 13, we find a reference to the 
slave-trade carried on with Tyre by Javan, Tubal, 
and Meshech. And in the Apocalypse we find 
enumerated in the merchandise of pagan Rome 
(the mystic Babylon) slaves (erwjuara) and the 
souls of men (Rev. xviii. 13). 

The sacred historians refer to various kinds of 
bondage : — 

1. Patriarchal Servitude . — The exact nature 
of this service cannot be defined : there can be no 
doubt, however, that it was regulated by principles 
of justice, equity, and kindness. The servants of 
the patriarchs were of two kinds, those ‘ born in 
the house,' and those ‘bought, with money’ ((ion. 
xvii. 13). Abraham appears to have had a large 
number of servants. At one time he armed three 
hundred and eighteen young men, ‘ born in his 
own house,’ with whom he pursued the kings who 
had taken ‘ Lot and his goods, and the women also, 
and the people,' and recaptured them (Gen. xiv. 
1-1 G). The servants born in the house were per- 
haps entitled to greater privileges than the others. 
Eliezer of Damascus, a home-born servant, was 
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Abraham’s steward, and, in default of issue, would 
have been his heir (Gen. xv. 2-4). This class of 
servants was honoured with the most intimate 
confidence of their masters, and was employed in 
the most important services. An instance of this 
kind will be found in Gen. xxiv. 1-9, where the 
eldest or chief servant of Abraham's house, who 
ruled over all that he had, was sent to Mesopo- 
tamia to select a wife for Isaac, though then 
forty years of age. The authority of Abraham 
was that of a prince or chief over his patriarchate 
or family, and was regulated by usage and the 
general consent of his dependents. It could not 
have been otherwise in his circumstances ; nor, 
from the knowledge which the Scriptures give of 
his character, would he have taken advantage of 
any circumstances to oppress or degrade them : 
‘for I know him, saith the Lord, that he will 
command his children and his household after 
him, and they shall keep the way of the Lord, 
to do justice and judgment, that the Lord may 
bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken 
of him 1 (Gen. xviii. 19). The servants of Abraham 
were admitted into the same religious privileges 
with their master, and received the seal of the 
covenant (Gen. xvii. 9, 14, 24, 27). 

There is a clear distinction made between the 
‘servants 1 of Abraham and the things which con- 
stituted his property or wealth. Abraham was very 
rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold (Gen. xiii. 
2, 5). But when the patriarch’s power or great- 
ness is spoken of, then servants are spoken of as 
well as the objects which constituted his riches 
(Gen. xxiv. 34, 35). It is said of Isaac, ‘And the 
man waxed great, and went forward, and grew 
until he became very great , for he had possession 
of flocks, and possession of herds, and great store 
of servants ’ (Gen. xxvi. 13, 14, 16, 26, 28, 29). 
When Hamor and Shechem speak to the Hivites 
of the riches of Jacob and his sons, they say, 
‘ Shall not their cattle and their substance and 
every beast of theirs be ours?' (Gen. xxxiv. 23). 
Jacob’s wives say to him, ‘ All the riches which 
God hath taken from our father, that is ours and 
our children’s.’ Then follows an inventory of 
property : ‘ all his cattle,’ ‘ all his goods,' ‘ the 
cattle of his getting.’ His numerous servants are 
not included with his property (comp. Gen. xxxi. 
43 — 16, 18). When Jacob sent messengers to 
Esau, wishing to impress him with an idea of his 
state and sway, he bade them tell him not only 
of his riches, but of his greatness , and that he 
had oxen and asses and flocks, and men-servants 
and maid-servants ’ (Gen. xxxii. 4, 5). Yet in 
the present which he sent there were no servants, 
though he manifestly selected the most valuable 
kinds of property (Gen. xxxii. 14, 15 ; see also 
xxxiv. 23 ; xxxvi. 6, 7). In no single instance 
do we find that the patriarchs either gave away or 
sold their servants, or purchased them of third 
persons. Abraham had servants ‘ bought with 
money.’ It has been assumed that they were 
bought of third parties, whereas there is no proof 
that this was the case. The probability is 
that they sold themselves to the patriarch for an 
equivalent; that is to say, they entered into vo- 
luntary engagements to serve him for a longer or 
shorter period of time, in return for the money 
advanced them. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
whatever costs money is money or property. The 
children of Israel were required to purchase their 


first-born (Num. xviii. 15, 16 ; iii. 45, 51; Exod. 
xiii. 13; xxxiv. 20). They were, moreover, re- 
quired to pay money for their own souls ; and 
when they set themselves or their children apart 
by vow unto the Lord, the price of release was 
fixed by statute (Lev. xxvii. 2-8). Boaz bought 
Ruth (Ruth iv. 10). Hosea bought his wife 
(Hos. iii. 2). Jacob bought his wives Rachel 
and Leah; and not having money, paid for them 
in labour, seven years a-piece (Gen. xxix. 16-23). 
That the purchase of wives, either with money or 
by service, was the general practice, is plain from 
such passages as Exod. xxii. 17, and 1 Sam. 
xviii. 25. But the idea of property does not appear 
in any of these purchases. For the various ways 
in which the terms ‘bought,’ ‘buy,’ and ‘bought 
with money,’ are used, consult Neb. v. 8; Gen. 
xlvii. 18-26, &c. In Lev. xxv. 47, will be found 
the case of the Israelite who became the servant 
of the stranger. The words are, ‘If he sell him- 
self unto the stranger.' Yet the 51st verse says 
that this servant was 1 bought,’ and that the price 
of the purchase was paid to himself \ For a further 
clue to Scripture usage, the reader is referred to 
1 Kings xxi. 20, 25 ; 2 Kings xvii. 17 ; Isa. lv. 1 ; 
Iii. 3 : see also Jer. xxxiv. J4; Rom. vi. 16 ; vii. 
14; John viii. 34. Probably Job had more ser- 
vants than either of the patriarchs to whom 
reference has been made (Job i. 2, 3). In 
what light he regarded, and how he treated, 
his servants, may be gathered from Job xxxi. 
13-23. And that Abraham acted in the same 
spirit we have the divine testimony in Jer. xxii. 
15, 16, 17, where his conduct is placed in direct 
contrast with that of some of his descendants, 
who used their neighbour's service without wages, 
and gave him not for his work (ver. 13). 

2. Egyptian Bondage . — The Israelites were 
frequently reminded, after their exode from Egypt, 
of the oppressions they endured in that ‘ house of 
bondage,’ from which they had been delivered by 
the direct interposition of God. The design of 
these admonitions was to teach them justice 
and kindness towards their servants when they 
should become settled in Canaan (Deut. v. 15 ; 

viii. 14; x. 19; xv. 15; xxiii. 7, &c.), as well 
as to impress them with gratitude towards their 
great deliverer. The Egyptians had domestic 
servants, who may have been slaves (Exod. 

ix. 14, 20, 21 ; xi. 5). But the Israelites were 
not dispersed among the families of Egypt ; they 
formed a special community (Gen. xlvi. 34; 
Exod. viii. 22, 24 ; ix. 26 ; x. 23 ; xi. 7 ; iv. 29; 
ii. 9; xvi. 22; xvii. 5; vi. 14). They had ex- 
clusive possession of the land of Goshen, ‘the best 
part of the land of Egypt.’ They lived in perma- 
nent dwellings, their own houses, and not in tents 
(Exod. xii. 22). Each family seems to have had 
its own house (Exod. xii. 4 ; comp. Acts vii. 20) ; 
and judging from the regulations about eating 
the Passover, they could scarcely have been small 
ones (Exod. xii., &c.). They appear to have 
been well clothed (Exod. xii. 11). They owned 
‘ flocks and herds, and very much cattle ’ (Exod. 
xii. 4, 6, 32, 37, 38). They had their own form 
of government ; and although occupying a pro- 
vince of Egypt, and tributary to it, they pre- 
served their tribes and family divisions, and their 
internal organization throughout (Exod. ii. 1 ; 
xii. 19, 21; vi. 14, 25; v. 19; iii. 16, 18). 
They had to a considerable degree the disposal 
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of their own time (Exod. iii. 16, 18 ; xii. 6 ; ii. 
9; iv. 27, 29, 31). They were not unacquainted 
with the tine arts (Exod. xxxii.4 ; xxxv. 22, 35). 
They were all armed (Exod. xxxii. 27). The 
women seem to have known something of do- 
mestic refinement. They were familiar with in- 
struments of music, and skilled in the working 
of fine fabrics (Exod. xv. 20 ; xxxv. 25, 26) ; 
and both males and females were able to read 
and write (Dent, xi. 18, 20; xvii. 19; xxvii. 3). 
Their food was abundant and of great variety 
(Exod. xvi. 3; Num. xi. 4, 5; xx. 5). The 
service required from the Israelites by their task- 
masters seems to have been exacted from males 
only, and probably a portion only of the people 
were compelled to labour at any one time. As 
tributaries, they probably supplied levies of men, 
from which the wealthy appear to have been 
exempted (Exod. iii. 16; iv. 29; v. 20). The 
poor were the oppressed ; c and all the service 
wherewith they made them serve was with rigour’ 
(Exod. i. 11-14). But Jehovah saw their ‘atllic- 
tions and heard their groan mgs,’ and delivered 
them after having intlicted the most terrible 
plagues on their oppressors. 

3. Jewish Servitude . — Whatever difficulties 
may be found in indicating the precise nature of 
patriarchal servitude, none exists in reference to 
that which was sanctioned and regulated by the 
Mosaic institutes. 

The moral law is a revelation of great prin- 
ciples. It requires supreme love to God and uni- 
versal love among men, and whatever is incom- 
patible with the exercise of that love is strictly 
forbidden and condemned. Hence immediately 
after the giving of the law at Sinai, as if to guard 
against all slavery and slave-trading on the part 
of the Israelites, God promulgated this ordinance : 
6 He that steal eth a man and selleth him, or if he 
be found in his hands, he shall surely be put 
to death’ (Exod. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7). The 
crime is stated in its threefold form, ma n- stealing > 
selling , and holding ; the penalty for either of 
which was death. The law punished the steal- 
ing of mere property by enforcing restitution, in 
some cases twofold, in others fivefold (Exod. 
xxii. 14). When property was stolen, the legal 
penalty was compensation to the person injured ; 
but when a man was stolen, no property compen- 
sation was allowed ; death was inflicted, and the 
guilty offender paid the forfeit of his life for his 
transgression ; God thereby declaring the infi- 
nite dignity and worth of man, and the inviola- 
bility of his person. The reason of this may be 
found in the great fact that God created man in 
his own image (Gen. i. 26-28) — a high distinction, 
more than once repeated with great solemnity 
(v. 1 ; and ix. 6). Such was the operation of 
this law, and the obedience paid to it, that we 
have not the remotest hint that the sale and pur- 
chase of slaves ever occurred among the Israel- 
ites. The cities of Judaea were not, like the 
cities of Greece and Rome, slave-markets, nor 
were there found throughout all its coasts either 
helots or slaves. With the Israelites service was 
either voluntary, or judicially imposed by the law 
of God (Lev. xxv. 39,47 ; Exod. xxi. 7 ; xxii. 3,4; 
Deut. xx. 14). Strangers only, or the descendants 
of strangers, became their possession by purchase 
(Lev. xxv. 44-46) ; but, however acquired, the 
law gave the Jewish servants many rights and pri- 


vileges : they were admitted into covenant with 
God (Deut. xxix. 10, 13); they were guests at 
all the national and family festivals (Exod. xii. 
43, 44; Deut. xii. 18; xvi. 10-16): they were 
statedly instructed in morals and religion (Deut. 
xxxi. 10-13; Josh. viii. 33-35 ; 2 Chron. xvii. 
8, 9; xxxv. 3; xxxiv. 30; Nell. viii. 7, 8); 
they were released from their regular labour 
nearly one-half of their term of servitude, viz., 
every seventh year (Lev. xxv. 3-6) ; every seventh 
day (Exod. xx.) ; at the three annual festivals 
(Exod. xxiii. 17 ; xxxiv. 23), viz., the Passover 
and Feast of Weeks, which lasted each seven 
days, and the Feast of Tabernacles, which lasted 
eight. Also on the new moons, the Feast of 
Trumpets, and the Day of Atonement. Besides 
these were the local festivals (Judg. xxi. 19 ; 1 
Sam. ix. 12, 22, &c.), and the various family 
feasts, as the weaning of children, marriages, 
sheep-shearing, and circumcisions ; the making of 
covenants, &c. (1 Sam. xx. 6, 28, 29). To these 
must be added the Feast of Purim, which lasted 
three days, and the Dedication, which lasted eight. 
The servants of the Israelites were protected by 
the law equally with their masters (Deut. i. 16, 
17; xxvii. 19; Lev. xix. 15; xxiv. 22; Num. 
xv. 29); and their civil and religious rights were 
the same (Num. xv. 15, 16, 29 ; ix. 14; Deut. 
i. 16, 17 ; Lev. xxiv. 22). To these might be 
added numerous passages which represent the 
Deity as regarding alike the natural rights 
of all, and making for all an equal provision 
(2 Chron. xix. 7 ; Prov. xxiv. 23 ; xxviii. 21 ; 
Job xxxiv. 19; 2 Sam. xiv. 14; Eplies. vi. 9). 
Finally, these servants had the power of changing 
their masters, and of seeking protection where 
they pleased (Deut. xxiii. 15, 16); and should 
their masters by any act of violence injure their 
persons, they were released from their engage- 
ments (Exod. xxi. 26, 27). The term of Hebrew 
servitude was six years, beyond which they could 
not be held unless they entered into new engage- 
ments (Exod. xxi. 1-11 ; Deut. xv. 12) ; while 
that of strangers, over whom the rights of the 
master were comparatively absolute (Lev. xxv. 
44-46), terminated in every case on the return 
of the jubilee, when liberty was proclaimed to 
all (Lev. xxv. 8, 10, 54). On one occasion the 
state of the sexennial slavery was violated, and 
the result was fearful (Jer. xxxiv. 8-22). See 
also Exod. xxi. 20; Lev. xix. 20-22; Tobit x. 10 
(awfiara) ; Ecclus. vii. 20, 21 ; x. 25 ; xxxiii. 
24 31. 

4. Gibconitisli Servitude . — The condition of 
the inhabitants of Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, 
and Kirjath-jearim, under the Hebrew common- 
wealth, was not that of slavery. It was volun- 
tary (Josh. ix. 8-11). They were not employed 
in the families of the Israelites, but resided in 
their own cities, tended their own llocks and 
herds, and exercised the functions of a distinct 
though not independent community (Josh. x. 
6-18). The injuries inflicted on them by Saul 
were avenged by the Almighty on his descendants 
(2 Sam. xxi. 1-9). They appear to have been 
devoted exclusively to the service of the ‘ house 
of God’ or the Tabernacles, and only a few of 
them comparatively could have been engaged at 
any one time. The rest dwelt in their cities, 
one of which was a great city, as one of the 
royal cities. The service they rendered may be 
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regarded as a natural tribute for the privilege of 
protection. No service seems to have been re- 
quired of their wives and daughters. On the re- 
turn from the Babylonish captivity they dwelt at 
Ophel (Neh. iii. 26). See also \ Chron. ix. 2; 
Ezra ii. 43; Neh. vii. 24; viii. 17; x. 28; 
xi. 21 [Nethinim]. 

The laws which the great Deliverer and Re- 
deemer of mankind gave for the government of his 
kingdom, were those of universal justice and bene- 
volence, and as such were subversive of every sys- 
tem of tyranny and oppression. To suppose, there* 
fore, as has been rashly asserted, that Jesus or his 
apostles gave their sanction to the existing systems 
of slavery among the Greeks and Romans, is to 
dishonour them. That the reciprocal duties of 
masters and servants (bovAoi) were inculcated, ad- 
mits, indeed, of no doubt (Col. iii. 22 ; iv. 1 ; Tit. 
ii. 9 ; 1 Pet. ii. 18; Ephes. vi. 5-9). But the per- 
formance of these duties on the part of the masters, 
supposing them to have been slave-masters, would 
have been tantamount to the utter subversion of 
the relation. There can be no doubt either that 
4 servants under the yoke,’ or the slaves of heathens, 
are exhorted to yield obedience to their masters 
(1 Tim. vi. 1). But this argues no approval of 
the relation ; for, 1. Jesus, in an analogous case, 
appeals to the paramount law of nature as super- 
seding such temporary regulations as the 4 hard- 
ness of men’s hearts ’ had rendered necessary (see 
Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope , by the Rev. 
W. Wright, M.A., 1831, p. 58) ; and, 2. St. Paul, 
while counselling the duties of contentment and 
submission under inevitable bondage, inculcates 
at the same time on the slave the duty of adopt- 
ing all legitimate means of obtaining his freedom 
(1 Cor. vii. 18-20). We are aware that the ap- 
plication of this passage has been denied by 
Chrysostom, Photius, Theodoret, and Theophy- 
lact, who maintain that it is the state of slavery 
which St. Paul here recommends the slave to 
prefer. But although this interpretation is in- 
deed rendered admissible by the context, yet the 
more received meaning, or that which counsels 
freedom, is both more easily connected with the 
preceding phrase, 4 if thou mayest be mad z free, 
use it rather,’ and is, as Neander observes, * more 
in accordance with the liberal views of the free- 
minded Paul 1 (Bilroth, Commentary on Co- 
rinthians, in Bib . Cabinet). Besides which, the 
character of the existing slavery, to which we 
shall now refer, was utterly inconsistent with the 
entire tenor of the moral and humane principles 
of the precepts of Jesus. 

5. Roman Slavery. — Our limits will not allow 
us to enter into detail on the only kind of slavery 
referred to in the New Testament, for there is no 
indication that the Jews possessed any slaves in 
the time of Christ. Suffice it therefore to say 
that, in addition to the fact that Roman slavery 
was perpetual and hereditary, the slave had no 
protection whatever against the avarice, rage, or 
lust of his master. The bondsman was viewed 
less as a human being, subject to arbitrary do- 
minion, than as an inferior animal, dependent 
wholly on the will of his owner. The master 
possessed the uncontrolled power of life and death 
over his slave, — a power which continued at least 
to the time of the Emperor Hadrian. He might, 
and frequently did, kill, mutilate, and torture his 


slaves, for any or for no offence, so that slaves were 
sometimes crucified from mere caprice. He might 
force them to become prostitutes or gladiators ; and, 
instead of the perpetual obligation of the marriage 
tie, their temporary unions ( contubernia ) were 
formed and dissolved at his command, families 
and friends were separated, and no obligation 
existed to provide for their wants in sickness or 
in health. But, notwithstanding all the barbarous 
cruelties of Roman slavery, it had one decided 
advantage over that which was introduced in 
modern times into European colonies, both law 
and custom being decidedly favourable to the 
freedom of the slave ( Inquiry into the State of 
Slavery among the Romans , by W. Blair, Esq. 
1833). The Mahommedan law also, in this re- 
spect, contrasts favourably with those of the 
European settlements. 

Although the condition of the Roman slaves 
was no doubt improved under the emperors, the 
early effects of Christian principles were manifest 
in mitigating the horrors, and bringing about the 
gradual abolition of slavery. St. Onesimus, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testimony of antiquity, 
was liberated by Philemon (Phil. ver. 21) ; and 
in addition to the testimonies cited in Wright’s 
Slavery (ut supra, p. 60), see the preface of 
Euthalius to this Epistle. The servile condition 
formed no obstacle to attaining the highest dig- 
nities of the Christian priesthood. Our space will 
not allow us to pursue this subject. 4 It was,’ 
says M. Guizot, 4 by putting an end to the cruel 
institution of slavery that Christianity extended 
its mild influence to the practice of war ; and 
that barbarous art, softened by its humane spirit, 
ceased to be so destructive ’ (Milman’s Gibbon , 
i. 61). 4 It is not/ says Robertson, 4 the authority 

of any single detached precept in the Gospel, but 
the spirit and genius of the Christian religion, 
more powerful than any particular command, 
which has abolished the practice of slavery 
throughout the world.’ Although, even in the 
most corrupt times of the church, the operation 
of Christian principles tended to this benevolent 
object, they unfortunately did not prevent the 
revival of slavery in the European settlements in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, together 
with that nefarious traffic, the suppression of 
which has rendered the name of Wilberforce for 
ever illustrious. Modern servitude had all the 
characteristic evils of the Roman, except, perhaps, 
the uncontrolled power of life and death, while it 
was destitute of that redeeming quality to which 
we have referred, its tendency being to perpetuate 
the condition of slavery. It has also been sup- 
posed to have introduced the unfortunate pre- 
judice of colour, which was unknown to the 
ancients (Linstant’s Essai , 1841). It was the be- 
nevolent wish of the philosophic Herder ( History 
of Man, 1788) that the time might come 4 when 
we shall look back with as much compassion on 
our inhuman traffic in negroes, as on the ancient 
Roman slavery or Spartan helots.’ This is now 
no longer a hope, so far as England is concerned, 
as she not only set the example of abolishing the 
traffic, but evinced the soundness of her Christian 
principles by the greatest national act of justice 
which history has yet recorded, in the total abo- 
lition of slavery throughout all her dependencies. 

W. W. 
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SMITH (tnn), a workman in stone, wood, or 
metal, like the Latin fabcr , but sometimes more 
accurately defined by what follows, as ‘p.p? ehn, 

a workman in iron, a smith ; Sept. reKrwu, tcktgov 
aibrjpov, ^aA/ceus, re^yt rrjs ; Vulg. faber and 
fabcr ferrarius (1 Sain. xiii. 19; Isa. xliv. 12; 
liv. 16; 2 Kings xxiv. 14; Jer. xxiv. 1 ; xxix. 
2). In 2 Chron. xxiv. 12, 4 workers in iron and 
brass’ are mentioned. The first smith mentioned 
in Scripture is Tnbal-Cain, whom some writers, 
arguing from the similarity of the names, iden- 
tify with Vulcan (Gerh. Vossius, De Orig . Ido - 
loL i. 16). He is said to have been 4 an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron (Gen. 
iv. 22), or perhaps more properly, a whetter or 
sharpener of every instrument of copper or iron. 
So Montanus, 4 acuentem omne artificium seris 
et ferri Sept. crcpupoKdTros xaA/c evs x a ^ K °v Kc ^ 
(Tibr\pov\ Vulg. 4 fuit maleator et faber in cuncta 
opera seris et ferri.’ Josephus says that he first 
of all invented the art of making brass {Antiq. 
i. 2. 2). As the art of the smith is one of the 
first essentials to civilization, the mention of its 
founder was worthy of a place among the other 
fathers of inventions. So requisite was the trade 
of a smith in ancient warfare that conquerors 
removed these artizans from a vanquished na- 
tion, in order the more effectually to disable it. 
Thus the Philistines deprived the Hebrews of 
their smiths (1 Sam. xiii. 19; comp. Judg. v. 8). 
So Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, treated 
them in later times (2 Kings xxiv. 14; Jer. 
xxiv. 1 ; xxix. 2). With these instances the 
commentators compare the stipulation of Por- 
senna with the Roman people, after the expul- 
sion of their kings : 4 Ne ferro, nisi in agricul- 
tura, uterentiir* (Pliny, Hist . Nat. xxxi. 14). 
Cyrus treated the Lydians in the same manner 
(Herodotus, i. 142). ’"ODD, smith , occurs in 
2 Kings xxiv. 14, 16; Sept. (TvyK\aorra ; Jer. 
xxiv. 1; xxix. 2; Vulg. 4 clusor,’ or 4 inclusor.’ 
Buxtorf gives 4 claustrarius, faber ferrarius.’ 
The root '"ISD, to close , indicates artizans 4 with 
busy hammers closing rivets up ;’ which suits 
the context better than other renderings, as 
setters of precious stones, seal-engravers, &c. In 
the New Testament we meet with Demetrius, 

4 the silversmith,’ at Ephesus, dpyvpoK($Tros, 4 a 
worker in silver,’ Vulg. argentarius ; but the 
commentators are not agreed whether he was 
a manufacturer of small silver models of the 
Temple of Diana, vaovs apyvpovs , or at least of 
the chapel which contained the famous statue 
of the goddess, to be sold to foreigners, or used 
in private devotion, or taken with them by tra- 
vellers as a safeguard ; or whether he made large 
coins representing the temple and image. Beza, 
Scaliger, and others, understand a coiner or 
mintmaster (see Kuinoel in loc .). That the word 
may signify a silver -founder, is clear from the 
Sept, rendering of Jer. vi. 29. From Plutarch 
{Opp. t. ix. pp. 301 and 473, ed. Reisk.) and 
Hesychius it appears that the word signifies any 
worker in silver or money. A coppersmith 
named Alexander is mentioned as an opponent 
of St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 14) [Coal, Iron, Me- 
TALs] . — J. F. I). 

SMYRNA (3 pvpua ), a celebrated commercial 
city of Ionia (Ptolem. v. 2), situated near the | 


bottom of that gulf of the TEgean Sea which re- 
ceived its name from it (Mela, i. 17. 3), at the 
mouth of the small river Meles, and 320 stades 
north of Ephesus (Strabo, xv. p. 632). It is in N. 
lat. 38° 26', E. long. 27° l f . Smyrna was a very 
ancient city, but having been destroyed by the 
Lydians it lay waste 400 years, to the time of 
Alexander the Great (Plin. v. 29 ; Pausan. vii. 
5) ; or, according to Strabo, to that of Antigonus. 
It was rebuilt at the distance of twenty stades 
from the ancient city (Strabo, xiv. p. 646), and we 
soon find it flourishing greatly; and in the time 
of the first Roman emperors it was one of the finest 
cities of Asia (Strabo, iv. 9). It was at this 
period that it became the seat of a Christian 
church, which is noticed in the Apocalypse, as 
one of 4 the seven churches of Asia’ (Rev. i. 11 ; 
ii. 8-11). It was destroyed by an earthquake in 
a.d. 177 ; but the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
caused it to be rebuilt with even more than its 
former splendour. It afterwards, however, suf- 
fered greatly from earthquakes and conflagrations, 
and must be regarded as having declined much 
from its ancient importance, although from the 
convenience of its situation it has still maintained 
its rank as a great city and the central emporium 
of the Levantine trade; and seeing the terrible 
decay which has fallen upon the numerous great 
and beautiful cities of Asia Minor, its relative rank 
among the existing cities of that region is probably 
greater than that which it anciently bore. The 
Turks call it Izmir. It is a better built town than 
Constantinople, and in proportion to its size there 
are few places in the Turkish dominions which 
have so large a population. It is computed at 
130,000, of which the Franks compose a far 
greater proportion than in any other town of Tur- 
key ; and they are generally in good circumstances. 
Next to the Turks the Greeks form the most nu- 
merous class of inhabitants, and they have a 
bishop and two churches. The unusually large 
proportion of Christians in the town renders it 
peculiarly unclean in the eyes of strict Moslems, 
whence it has acquired among them the name of 
Giaour Izmir or Infidel Smyrna. There are 
in it 20,000 Greeks, 8000 Armenians, 1000 Eu- 
ropeans, and 9000 Jews : the rest are Moslems. 

The prosperity of Smyrna is now rather on the 
increase than the decline ; houses of painted wood 
are giving way in all directions to mansions of 
stone; and probably not many years will elapse 
before the modern town may not unworthily repre- 
sent that city which the ancients delighted to call 
4 the lovely — the crown of Ionia — the ornament 
of Asia.’ 

Smyrna stands at the foot of a range of moun- 
tains, which enclose it on three sides. The only 
ancient ruins are upon the mountains behind the 
town, and to the south. Upon the highest summit 
stands an old dilapidated castle, which is supposed 
by some to mark the previous (but not the most 
ancient) site of the city; frequent earthquakes 
having dictated the necessity of removing it to the 
plain below, and to the lower declivities of the 
mountains. Mr. Arundell says — 4 Fevv of the 
Ionian cities have furnished more relics of anti- 
quity than Smyrna; but the convenience of 
transporting them, with the number of investiga- 
tors, have exhausted the mine; it is therefore 
not at all wonderful that of the stoas and temples 
the very ruins have vanished ; and it is now ex- 
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tremely difficult to determine the sites of any of 
the ancient buildings with the exception of the 
stadium, the theatre, and the temple of Jupiter 
Acraeus, which was within the Acropolis ’ ( Dis- 
coveries in Asia Minor , ii. 407). Of the stadium 
here mentioned the ground- plot only remains, it 
being stripped of its seats and marble decorations. 
It is supposed to be the place where Polycarp, 
the disciple of St. John, and probably ‘ the angel 
of the church of Smyrna 5 (John ii. 8), to whom 
the Apocalyptic message was addressed, suffered 
martyrdom. The Christians of Smyrna hold the 
memory of this venerable person in high honour, 
and go annually in procession to his supposed 
tomb, which is at a short distance from the place 
of martyrdom (Rosenmliller, Altevthumsk. i. 2. 
224, sq. ; Turner, Travels , iii. 138-141; 285- 
291 ; Arundell, u. s. ; Richter, p. 495; Schu- 
bert, i. 272-283 ; Narrat. of Scottish Mission, 
pp. 328-336; Eothen, ch. v.). 

SNAIL Snails and slugs are not 

very common in countries so dry in summer as 
Palestine. Hence, perhaps, the fact, that there is 
only one allusion to them in Scripture. This oc- 
curs in Psalm lviii. 8, where the figure seems to 
be more significant, if understood of snails without 
shells, L e . slugs, rather than shell-snails, though 
true of both. ‘ Let them melt away ... as the 
snail which melteth as it goeth.’ The name itself, 
shablul , from a verb signifying ‘to smear’ or ‘soil,’ 
has reference to the slime and moisture of this 
animal (like A e(ua£, from Aef/3a>). The Sept, does 
not regard the word as denoting a snail at all, but 
in the text cited translates it by Krjpos , ‘ bees’ wax.’ 

SO (N1D; Sept. Srjydop), a king of Egypt, 
whom Hoshea, the last king of Israel, called to 
his help against the Assyrians under Shalmaneser 
(2 Kings xvii. 4). It has been questioned whe- 
ther this So was the same with Sahaco, the first 
king of the Ethiopian dynasty in Upper Egypt, 
or his son and successor Sevechus, the second king 
of the same dynasty, and the immediate prede- 
cessor of Tirhakah. Winer hesitates between them, 
and Gesenius concludes for the latter. Sevechus 
reigned twelve years, according to Manetho, four- 
teen according to Syncellus. This name, in 
Egyptian Sevech, is also that of the god Saturn 
(Champollion, Panth . Egypt . No. 21, 22 ; Winer, 
Beal-Worterb. s. v. ; Gesenius, Comment . in Jes. 
i. 696). 

SOAP. [Borith ; Neter.] 

SODOM (D*lp ; Sept. 2o5ofia), a city in the 
vale of Siddim, where Lot settled after his sepa- 
ration from Abraham (Gen. xiii. 12; xiv. 12; 
xix. 1). It had its own chief or ‘ king/ as had 
the other four cities of the plain (Gen. xiv. 2, 8, 
10), and was along with them, Zoar only excepted, 
destroyed by fire from heaven, on account of the 
gross wickedness of the inhabitants ; the memory 
of which event has been perpetuated in a name 
of infamy to all generations (Gen. xix.). The 
destruction of Sodom claims attention from the 
solemnity with which it is introduced (Gen. xviii. 
20-22) ; from the circumstances which pre- 
ceded and followed — the intercession of Abra- 
ham, the preservation of Lot, and the judgment 
which overtook his lingering w r ife (Gen. xviii. 
25-33 ; xix.) ; and from the nature of the physical 
agencies through which the overthrow was effected. 
Most of these particulars are easily understood ; 


but the last has awakened much discussion, and 
may therefore require a larger measure of atten- 
tion. The circumstances are these. In the first 
place, we learn that the vale of Siddim, in 
which Sodom lay, was very fertile, and every- 
where well watered — ‘like the garden of the 
Lord ;’ and these circumstances induced Lot to 
fix his abode there, notwithstanding the wicked- 
ness of the inhabitants (Gen. xiii. 10, 1 1). Next 
it appears that this vale was full of ‘ slime-pits.’ 
This means sources of bitumen, for the word 
is the same as that which is applied to the 
cement used by the builders of Babylon, and 
we know that to have been bitumen or asphaltum 
(Gen. xiv. 10 *, comp. xi. 3). These pits appear 
to have been of considerable extent; and, indeed, 
it was from them doubtless that the whole valley 
derived its name of Siddim (D'Hl^). At length, 
when the day of destruction arrived, ‘ the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah tire 
and brimstone from the Lord out of heaven; 
and he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, 
and all the inhabitants of those cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground’ (Gen. xix. 24, 25). 
In the escape from this overthrow, the wife of 
Lot ‘looked back, and became a pillar of salt’ 
(ver, 26). When Abraham, early that same 
morning, from the neighbourhood of his distant 
camp, ‘ looked towards Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and towards all the land of the plain, and beheld, 
and, lo, the smoke of the country went up as the 
smoke of a furnace ’ (ver. 27). These are the 
simple facts of the case. It has usually been 
assumed that the vale of Siddim occupied the 
basin of what is now the Dead Sea, which did 
not previously exist, but was one of the results of 
this catastrophe. It has now, however, been 
established by Dr. Robinson, that a lake to re- 
ceive the Jordan and other waters must have oc- 
cupied tins basin long before the catastrophe of 
Sodom : as all the geological characteristics of 
the region go to show that its present configuration 
is in its main features coeval with the present 
condition of the surface of the earth in general, 
and is not the effect of any local catastrophe at a 
subsequent period [Sea, Dead]. But although 
a lake must then have existed, to receive the 
Jordan and other waters of the north, which could 
not have passed more southward, as was at one 
time supposed, and which must even, as is now 
proved, have received the waters of the south 
also, we are at liberty to assume, and it is neces- 
sary to do so, that the Dead Sea anciently covered 
a much less extent of surface than at present. 
The cities which were destroyed must have been 
situated at the south end of the lake, as it then 
existed ; for Lot fled to Zoar, which was near 
Sodom (Gen. xix. 20), and Zoar lay almost at the 
southern end of the present sea [Zoar]. ‘ Even at 
the present day,’ says Robinson, ‘more living 
streams flow into the Ghor, at the south end of 
the sea, from wadys of the eastern mountains, 
than are to be found so near together in all 
Palestine ; and the tract, although now mostly 
desert, is still better watered through these streams, 
and by the many fountains, than any other 
district throughout the whole country’ ( Bib L 
Researches , ii. 603). The slime-pits, or wells of 
asphaltum, are no longer to be seen ; but it seems 
that masses of floating asphaltum occur only in 
the southern part of the lake ; and as they are seen 
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but rarely, and immediately after earthquakes, the 
asplialtuni appears to be gradually consolidated 
in the lake, and not being able to flow off, forms 
by consequence a layer at the bottom, portions of 
which may he detached by earthquakes and other 
convulsions of nature, and then appear on the 
surface of the water or upon the shore. The 
eminent geologist, Leopold von Buch, in his letter 
to Dr. Robinson ( Bibl . Researches , ii. 60G-608), 
thinks it quite probable that this accumulation 
may have taken place in remote times, as well as 
at the present day. Thus another circumstance 
of importance is produced in coincidence with 
the sacred accounts; and again, with reference 
to the southern portion of the present lake, 
suggesting the probability that the remarkable 
bay, or ‘ back water,’ at its southern extremity, 
is the portion of it which did not in ancient 
times exist, that it in fact covers the more 
fertile vale of Siddim, and the site of Sodom and 
the other cities which the Lord destroyed ; and 
that, in the words of Dr. Robinson — * by some 
convulsion or catastrophe of nature, connected 
with the miraculous destruction of the cities, 
either the surface of this plain was scooped out, 
or the bottom of the sea was heaved up, so as to 
cause the waters to overflow, and cover perma- 
nently a larger tract than formerly. The coun- 
try is, as we know, subject to earthquakes, and 
exhibits also frequent traces of volcanic action. 
It would have been no uncommon effect of either 
of these causes, to heave up the bottom of the an- 
cient lake, and thus produce the phenomenon in 
question. But the historical account of the 
destruction of the cities implies also the agency 
of fire. Perhaps both causes were therefore at 
work ; for volcanic action and earthquakes go 
hand in hand; and the accompanying electric 
discharges usually cause lightnings to play and 
thunders to roll. In this way we have all the 
phenomena which the most literal interpretation 
of the sacred records can demand/ The same 
writer, with the geological sanction of Leopold 
von Buch, repeats the conjecture of Le Clerc and 
others, that the bitumen had become accumulated 
around the sources, and had perhaps formed 
strata, spreading for some distance upon the plain ; 
that possibly these strata in some parts extended 
under the soil, and might thus approach the 
vicinity of the cities: — ‘ If, indeed, we might 
suppose all this, then the kindling of such a heap 
of combustible materials, through volcanic action 
or lightning from heaven, would cause a confla- 
gration sufficient not only to engulf the cities, 
but also to destroy the surface of the plain, so that 
( the smoke of the country would go up as the 
smoke of a furnace, and the sea rushing in, 
would convert it to a tract of waters/ The sup- 
position of such an accumulation of bitumen, 
with our present knowledge, appears less extra- 
ordinary than it might in former times have 
seemed, and requires nothing more than nature 
presents to onr view in the wonderful lake, or 
rather tract, of bitumen, in the island of Trinidad. 
The subsequent barrenness of the remaining por- 
tion of the plain is readily accounted for by the 
presence of the masses of fossil salt which now 
abound in its neighbourhood, and which were 
perhaps then, for the first time, brought to light. 
These being carried by the waters to the bottom 
of the valley, would suffice to take away its pro- 


ductive power. In connection with this fact, the 
circumstance that the wife of Lot c became a 
pillar of salt' is significant and suggestive, what- 
ever interpretation we may assign to the fact 
recorded. 

SOIIERETII (rnnb ; n dpaos \t6os ), a kind 
of costly stone, used fur tesselated pavements 
(Estb. i. G). It seems to have been either a species 
of black marble, as a similar word in Syriac 
would suggest ; or else marble marked with round 
spots like shields, i. e . spotted or shielded marble. 
This interpretation finds the meaning in the He- 
brew word m.HD soherah , which is the name for 
a shield. It is however easier to discover the mean- 
ing of the name than the application of it. We do 
not feel satisfied with that which has been given; 
and still less with that of Hartmann ( llehrderin , 
iii, 363), who supposes the sohereth to have been 
tortoise-shell , consisting as it were of shields ; for 
tortoise-shell would hardly be interspersed in a 
pavement with various kinds of marble. 

SOLOMON (HbV, pacific; Sept. laAco/idv). 
The reign of Solomon over all Israel, although 
second in importance only to that of David, has 
so little variety of incident as to occupy a far 
less space in the Bible narrative. Moreover, some 
of the problems which that narrative suggests do 
not admit of a solution sufficiently certain to 
allow of our entering on the discussion. 

In the declining age of David, his eldest sur- 
viving son, Adonijah, endeavoured to place him- 
self on the throne, by the aid of Joab the chief 
captain, and Abiathar one of the chief priests, 
both of whom had been associated with David’s 
early sufferings under the persecution of Saul. 
The aged monarch did not for a moment give 
way to the formidable usurpation, but at the re- 
monstrance of his favourite, Bathsheba, resolved 
forthwith to raise Solomon to the throne. To 
Joab he was able to oppose the celebrated name 
of Benaiah ; to Abiathar his colleague Zadok 
and the aged prophet Nathan. The plot of Ado- 
nijah was at once defeated by this decisive mea- 
sure ; and Solomon, being anointed by Nathan, 
was solemnly acknowledged as king. The date 
of this event is, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
b.c. 1015. 

The death of David would seem to have fol- 
lowed very quick upon these transactions. At 
least, no public measures in the interval are re- 
corded, except Solomon’s verbal forgiveness of 
Adonijah. But after the removal of David, the 
first events of which we hear are the destruction 
of Adonijah, Joab, and Sliimei son of Gera, 
with the degradation of Abiathar. Those who 
look for Christian perfection in the conduct of 
Solomon do some violence to the facts in order to 
explain these transactions; which are in them- 
selves clear enough. Despotic mouarchs are 
seldom found to forgive unsuccessful competitors 
for the crown, or their assistants ; and their first 
deed is not rarely to put to death even their inno- 
cent brothers (2 Chron. xxi. 4). The promise of 
Solomon to Adonijah, almost as much as his 
command to Sliimei (1 Kings ii. 37), was but a 
deferring of vengeance to a more convenient 
time; and the same absolute power, which could 
interpret into treason the humble suit for the hand 
of a beautiful but obscure damsel, would have 
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been sure sooner or later to find a plausible ex- 
cuse for effecting the object determined on. In 
fact, Abiathar is declared ‘ worthy of death,’ 
clearly not for any new offences, blit for his par- 
ticipation in Adonijah’s original attempt ; and 
Joab is put to death solely because he is alarmed 
at the treatment of his associates (ver. 26-29). For 
the wicked Joab no pity need be felt ; yet the 
complexion of the whole affair proves that his 
murder of two chief captains was rather a con- 
venient excuse than the true ground of his death. 
As for Shimei, the tyrannical restriction on his 
innocent liberty, by which a pretence for his 
death was found, is far less respectable than 
simple violence; and almost makes David’s pub- 
lic forgiveness of him (2 Sam. xvi. 9-12) and 
solemn oath (xix. 21-23), appear like an ostenta- 
tious catching at popularity, which concealed 
implacable resentment. It is remarkable that 
these three executions are all perpetrated by the 
hand of Benaiah himself, who was head of Da- 
vid's body-guard, and after Joab's death chief 
captain of the army. 

After this, the history enters upon a general 
narrative of the reign of Solomon ; but we have 
very few notices of time, and cannot attempt to 
fix the order of any of the events. All the in- 
formation, however, which we have concerning 
him, may be consolidated under the following 
heads : (1) his traffic and wealth ; (2) his 

buildings ; (3) his ecclesiastical arrangements ; 
(4) his general administration ; (5) his seraglio; 
(6) his enemies. 

(1.) The overflowing wealth in which he is so 
vividly depicted is not easy to reduce to a mo- 
dem financial estimate ; partly because the num- 
bers are so often treacherous, and partly because it 
is uncertain what items of expenditure fell on the 
general funds of the government. In illustration 
of the former topic, it is enough to observe, that 
the money prepared for the temple by David, is 
computed in 1 Chron. xxix. 4 at 3000 talents of 
pure gold and 7000 of silver, while in xxii. 14 
it is called 100,000 of gold and 1,000,000 of 
silver ; also the sum for which David buys the 
floor of Araunah is, in 2 Sam. xxiv. 21, 50 she- 
kels of silver ; but this in 1 Cliron. xxi. 25, is 
become 600 shekels of gold. Efforts are made 
to resolve the former difficulty : but they are su- 
perseded by the latter, and by numerous other 
manifestly exaggerated figures. But abandoning 
all attempt at numerical estimates, it cannot be 
doubted that the wealth of Solomon was very 
great; and it remains for us to consider from 
what sources it was supplied. 

The profound peace which the nation enjoyed 
as a fruit of David's victories, stimulated the in- 
dustry of all Israel. The tribes beyond the Jordan 
had become rich by the plunder of the Hagar- 
enes, and had a wide district where their cattle 
might multiply to an indefinite extent. The 
agricultural tribes enjoyed a soil and climate in 
some parts eminently fruitful, and in all richly 
rewarding the toil of irrigation ; so that, in the 
security of peace, nothing more was wanted to 
develope the resources of the nation than markets 
for its various produce. In food for men and 
cattle, in timber and fruit trees, in stone, and 
probably in the useful metals, the land supplied 
of itself all the first wants of its people in abun- 
dance. For exportation, it is distinctly stated, 


that wheat, barley, oil, and wine, were in chief 
demand ; to which we may conjecturally add, 
wool, hides, and other raw materials. The king 
undoubtedly had large districts and extensive 
herds of his own ; but besides this, lie received 
presents in kind from his own people and from 
the subject nations; and it was possible in this 
way to make demands upon them, without severe 
oppression, to an extent that is unbearable where 
taxes must be paid in gold or silver. He was 
himself at once monarch and merchant ; and we 
may with much confidence infer, that no private 
merchant will be allowed to compete with a prince 
who has assumed the mercantile character. By 
his intimate commercial union with the Tyrians, 
he was put into the most favourable of all posi- 
tions for disposing of his goods. That energetic 
nation, possessing so small a strip of territory, 
had much need of various raw produce for their 
own wants. Another large demand was made 
by them for the raw materials of manufactures, 
and for articles which they could with advantage 
sell again : and as they were able to furnish so 
many acceptable luxuries to the court of Solo- 
mon, a most active exchange soon commenced. 
Only second in importance to this, and superior 
in fame, was the commerce of the Red Sea, 
which could not have been successfully prose- 
cuted without the aid of Tyrian enterprise and 
experience. The navigation to Sheba, and the 
districts beyond — whether of Eastern Arabia or 
of Africa — in spite of its tediousness, was highly 
lucrative, from the vast diversity of productions 
between the countries so exchanging; while, as 
it was a trade of monopoly, a very disproportion- 
ate share of the whole gain fell to the carriers of 
the merchandise. The Egyptians were the only 
nation who might have been rivals in the south- 
ern maritime traffic ; but their religion and tbeir 
exclusive principles did not favour sea-voyages ; 
and there is some reason to think that at this 
early period they abstained from sending their 
own people abroad for commerce. The goods 
brought back from the south were chiefly gold, 
precious stones, spice, almug or other scented 
woods, and ivory ; all of which were probably 
so abundant in their native regions as to be 
parted with on easy terms ; and of course were 
all admirably suited for re-exportation to Europe. 
The carrying trade, which was thus shared be- 
tween Solomon and the Tyrians, was probably 
the most lucrative part of the southern and east- 
ern commerce. How large a portion of it went 
on by caravans of camels, is wholly unknown ; 
yet that this branch was considerable, is certain. 
From Egypt Solomon imported not only linen 
yarn, but even horses and chariots, which were 
sold again to the princes of Syria and of the 
Hittites ; and were probably prized for the supe- 
rior breed of the horses, and for the light, strong, 
and elegant structure of the chariots. Wine 
being abundant in Palestine, and wholly wanting 
in Egypt, was no doubt a principal means of re- 
payment. Moreover, Solomon’s fortifying of 
Tadmor (or Palmyra), and retention of Thapsa- 
cus on the Euphrates, show that he had an im- 
portant interest in the direct land and river trade 
to Babylon ; although we have no details on this 
subject. The difficulty which meets us is, to 
imagine by what exports, light enough to bear 
land carriage, he was able to pay for his imports. 
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We may conjecture that lie sent out Tyrian 
cloths and trinkets, or Egyptian linen of the 
finest fabric ; yet in many of these things the 
Babylonians also excelled. On the whole, when 
we consider that in the case of Solomon the com- 
mercial wealth of the entire community was con- 
centrated in the hands of the government ; that 
much of the trade was a monopoly; and that 
all was assisted or directed by the experience and 
energy of the Tyrians ; the overwhelming riches 
of this eminent merchant-sovereign are perhaps 
not surprising. 

The visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, 
although not strictly commercial, rose out of 
commercial intercourse, and may perhaps be 
here noticed. The territory of Sheba, according 
to Strabo, reached so far north as to meet that of 
the Nabathaaiis, although its proper seat was at 
the southernmost angle of Arabia. The very 
rich presents made by the queen show the extreme 
value of her commerce with the Hebrew mo- 
narch ; and this early interchange of hospitality 
derives a peculiar interest from the fact, that in 
much later ages — those of the Maccabees and 
downwards — die intercourse of the Jews with 
Sheba became so intimate, and their influence, 
and even power, so great. Jewish circumcision 
took root there, and princes held sway who were 
called Jewish. The language of Sheba is be- 
lieved to have been strongly different from the 
literate Arabic; yet, like the Ethiopia, it be- 
longed to the great Syro- Arabian family, and 
was not alien to the Hebrew in the same sense 
that the Egyptian was; and the great ease with 
which the pure monotheism of the Maccabees 
propagated itself in Sheba, gives plausibility to 
the opinion, that even at the time of Solomon 
the people of Sheba bad much religious supe- 
riority over the Arabs and Syrians in general. 
If so, it becomes clear, how the curiosity of the 
southern queen would be worked upon, by seeing 
the riches of the distant monarch, whose purer 
creed must have been carried every where with 
them by bis sailors and servants. 

(2.) Besides the great work which lias ren- 
dered the name of Solomon so famous — the Tem- 
ple at Jerusalem — we are informed of the palaces 
which lie built, viz., bis own palace, the queen's 
palace, and the house of the forest, of Lebanon, 

1 1 is porch (or piazza) for no specified object, and 
his porch of judgment, or law court. He also 
added to the walls of Jerusalem, and fortified 
Millo (‘in the city of David,’ 2 Chron. xxxii. 5), 
and many other strong-holds, T lie temple seems 
to have been of very small dimensions — <»() cu- 
bits long, 20 broad, and 30 high (1 Kings vi. 3) 
— or smaller than many moderate-sized parish 
churches in England ; but it was wonderful for 
tin* lavish use of precious materials. Whether 
the three palaces were parts of tie* same great 
pile, remains uncertain. The house of the forest 
of Lebanon, it lias been ingenimisl y conjectured, 
was so culled from the multitude of cedar pil- 
lars, similar to a forest. I hut Solomon’s own 
house was of far greater extent than the temple, 
appears from its having occupied thirteen years 
in building, while the temple was finished in 
seven. In all these works lie had the aid of the 
Tyrian*, whose skill in hewing timber und in 
curving stone, and in the application of muehims 
for conveying heavy masses, was of die first im- 


portance. The cedar wa3 cut from Mount Leba- 
non, and, as would appear, from a district which 
belonged to the Tyriaii3 ; either because in the 
Hebrew parts of the mountain the timber was 
not so fine, or from want of roads by which it 
might be conveyed. The hewing was superin- 
tended by Tyrian carpenters, but all the hard 
labour was performed by Hebrew bondsmen. 
This circumstance discloses to us an important 
fact — the existence of so large a body of public 
slaves in the heart of the Israelitisli monarchy, 
who are reckoned at 153,000 in 2 Chron. ii. 17; 
see also 1 Kings ix. 20-23. During the prepara- 
tion for the temple, it is stated (ver. 13-18) that 

70.000 men were employed to bear burdens, 

80.000 hewers of wood in the mountains ; be- 
sides 3300 overseers. The meaning of this, how- 
ever, is rather obscure; since it also states that 
there was a * levy' of 30,000, of whom 10,000 at 
a time went to Lebanon. Perhaps the 150,000 
was the whole number liable to serve, of whom 
only one-fifth was actually called out. From 
the large number said to 4 bear burdens,* we may 
infer that the mode of working was very lavish 
of human exertion, and little aided by the 
strength of beasts. It is inferred that at least 
the Ilittites had recognized princes of their own, 
since they are named as purchasers of Egyptian 
chariots from Solomon ; vet the mass of these 
nations were clearly pressed down by a cruel 
bondage, which must have reacted on the op- 
pressors at every time of weakness. The word 
DD, which is translated c levy' and 4 tribute/ 
means especially the personal service performed 
by public slaves, and is rendered ‘ t;isk,‘ in 
Exod. i. 11, when speaking of the Israelites in 
Egypt. 

(3.) Until the temple was finished, the taber- 
nacle appears to have continued at Gibeon, al- 
though the ark had been brought by David to 
Zion (2 Chron. i. 3, 1). [This distinction was 
overlooked in a passage concerning David, i. 
520 a. of this work.] David, it appears, had 
pitched a tent on purpose to receive the ark, where 
Asaph and Ins brethren the Levitts ministered 
before it with singing, while Zadok mid his 
brethren the priests ministered before the taber- 
nacle at Gibeon with sacrifices (1 Chron. xv. 
10-21; xvi. 37- It)). This shows that even in 
David's mind the idea of a single centre of 
religions unity was not fully formed; as the co- 
ordinate authority of Abiathar and Zadok indi- 
cates t hat no single high priest was recognized. 
But from the time of the dedication of the tem- 
ple, not only the ark, but all the holy vessels 
from the tabernacle were brought into it 1 Kings 
viii. J), and the high priest naturally confined 
his ministial ions to the temple, Zadok having 
been left without an equal by the disgrace of 
Abiathar. Nevertheless, the whole of tin* later 
history of the Jewish monarchy, even under the 
most pious kings, proves that the mass of the 
nation never Iwcame reconciled to the new idol, 
that * ill Jerusalem done was the place where 
they ought to worship.' The ’high places,' .it 
which Jehovah was worshipped with sacrifice, 
lire perpetually alluded to in terms which show 
th it, until the reign of J<mm1i, it was impwsihle 
for kings, priests, or prophets, to bring iilmiit a 
uniformity and central su|**rm!cndcncc of the 
national religion. 
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After the death of Nathan and Zadok, those 
faithful friends of David, although Solomon 
continued to celebrate with the same splendour 
all the exterior ceremonies of worship, it is hard 
to believe that much of that spirit of God which 
was in his father animated his ecclesiastical pro- 
ceedings. Side by side with the worship of Je- 
hovah foreign idolatries were established ; and 
the disgust which this inspired in the prophets of 
Jehovah is clearly seen in the address of Ahijah 
the Shilonite to Jeroboam, so manifestly exciting 
him to rebel against the son of David (1 Kings 
xi. 29-39). The priests were too much under 
the direct domination of the crown to act an in- 
dependent part ; the prophets had little sympathy 
with the routine of pompous solemnities. Solo- 
mon lnmself, with all his erudition and insight 
into man’s nature, had little, as far as we are 
aware, of that devotional character and susceptible 
feeling which distinguished David ; and how- 
ever well meant his ostentatious patronage of 
divine worship, it probably could have produced 
no spiritual fruit, even if he had not finally 
neutralized it by his impartial support of hea- 
then superstitions. 

(4.) Concerning his general administration 
little is recorded beyond the names of various 
high officers. Among his chief ministers (1 
Kings iv. 1-6) are named a son of Zadok, and 
two sons of Nathan. There is a difficulty in 
the list, since it names Abiathar and Zadok as 
joint priests, at a time when Benaiah is already 
6 over the host although the latter event could 
not have been until after the death of Joab, and 
therefore after the ejection of Abiathar. The 
two sons of Nathan seem to be named as pecu- 
liarly eminent ; for one of them, Azariah, is said 
to have been 4 over the officers the other, Zabud, 
is called 4 principal officer and the king’s friend.’ 
It is not likely that any other considerable 
changes were made in his government, as com- 
pared with David’s, than such as peace and 
commerce, in place of war, necessitate. Yet it 
is probable that Solomon’s peculiar talents and 
taste led him to perform one function which is 
always looked for in Oriental royalty, viz., to 
act personally as Judge in cases of oppression. 
His award between the two contending mothers 
cannot be regarded as an isolated fact : and 
4 the porch of judgment’ which he built for him- 
self may imply that he devoted fixed portions of 
time to the judicial duties (see 2 Kings xv. 5 of 
Jotham). In all the older civilization of the 
world, the quality most valued in a judge is the 
ability to detect truth in spite of the perjury of 
witnesses, or defect of (what we should esteem) 
legal evidence ; a defect which must be of daily 
occurrence where the art of writing is little used 
for common contracts. The celebrity which So- 
lomon gained for wisdom, although founded 
mainly perhaps on his political and commercial 
sagacity, must have received great popular im- 
petus from his administration of law, and from 
his readiness in seeing through the entanglements 
of a ilairs which arise in commercial transactions. 

(5.) For the harem of Solomon — consisting of 
700 wives and 300 concubines — no otiier apology 
can be made, than the fact, that in countries 
where polygamy is not disreputable, an unlimited 
indulgence as to the number of wives is looked 
upon as the chief luxury of wealth, and the most 


appropriate appendage to royalty. Permission 
once being given and the taste established, no- 
thing but poverty can set a limit ; since an esta- 
blishment of a hundred or a thousand wives is 
perhaps more harmonious than one of two or 
three. The only remarkable facts are, his mar- 
riage with an Egyptian princess, and his esto.- 
blishment of his wives’ idolatry. 

The commercial union of Tyre with Egypt, in 
spite of the vast diversity of genius between the 
two nations, was in those days very close ; and 
it appears highly probable that the affinity to 
Pharaoh was sought by Solomon as a means of 
aiding his commercial projects. Although his 
possession of the Edomite ports on the gulf of 
Akaba made him to a certain extent independent 
of Egypt, the friendship of that power must have 
been of extreme importance to him in the dan- 
gerous navigation of the Red Sea ; and was per- 
haps a chief cause of his brilliant success in so 
new an enterprise. That Pharaoh continued for 
some time on good terms with him, appears from 
a singular present which the Egyptian king made 
him (l Kings ix. 16) : 4 Pharaoh had gone up 
and taken Gezer, and burnt it with fire, and slain 
the Canaanites that dwelt in the city, and given 
it for a present unto his daughter, Solomon’s 
wife ;* in consequence of which, Solomon rebuilt 
and fortified the town. In his declining years, a 
very different spirit is manifested towards him by 
Shishak, the new Egyptian king ; whether after 
the death of the princess who had been the link 
between the two kingdoms, or from a new view 
of policy in the new king, is unknown. 

The proceedings of Solomon towards the reli- 
gion of his wives has been mildly or approv- 
ingly regarded by various learned men, as being 
only what we have learned to name Toleration . 
But such a view seems to imply a want of dis- 
crimination between those times and our own ; 
and besides, would require us to suppose the 
statements in the history to be exaggerated, as 
though they were highly improbable. The re- 
ligions of antiquity, being essentially ceremonial, 
were of a most obtrusive kind. It is one thing 
to allow men in private to hold their conscientious 
sentiments, or indeed by argument and discussion 
to aim at propagating them, and quite another 
to sanction public idolatries, which appeal to 
and allure the senses of the ignorant, and scan- 
dalize the minds of the better taught ; to say no- 
thing of the impurities and cruelties with which 
these idolatries were almost always connected. 
The spirituality and individuality oj‘ religion were 
not as yet so developed as to allow of our ascrib- 
ing Solomon's conduct to right and noble views 
of toleration. Besides, he was under no neces- 
sity to marry these foreign wives at all. Unless 
prompted by mere voluptuousness (as in the case 
of the concubines), he must have taken them 
from political motives; although distinctly know- 
ing that the step would draw after it his public 
establishment of heathen sin and superstition. 
This is widely different from allowing foreigners, 
who for trade resided in the country, to practise 
their own religious ceremonies at their own 
prompting and expense; and yet even this, if 
permitted at all, would have been permitted only 
within walled and separated streets appropriated 
to the foreigners, by a king anxious to obey the 
law of Moses and of Jehovah in ever so liberal 
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and unconfineda spirit. This is a topic of prime 
consequence in the history of the Jewish monarchy. 
Modern commentators, impressed with the im- 
portance of liberty of conscience, are naturally 
prone to suspect that the prophetical or priestly 
feeling under which the history of the kings was 
composed, has misrepresented the more liberal 
policy of these monarchs. But granting, as we 
may, that it was not given to those prophets or 
priests to understand the Christian rule of univer- 
sal toleration, it is certain that the times were not 
ripe for the application of that rule, and that the 
most earnest, devout, and spiritually enlightened 
men of those days were the most vehemently op- 
posed to a public toleration of idolatry. Taking 
this merely as a great and unalterable fact , it 
was shortsighted policy in Solomon, as well as 
worldly want of faith, to seek to conciliate the 
foreign heathen, at the expense of the devoted 
allegiance of Cod's chosen ones in Israel. He 
won at best a momentary good will from Ammon- 
ites, Moabites, or Sidonians, by such an affinity, 
and by such an introduction of their favourite 
idols : he lost the heart of the prophets of Jeho- 
vah, and, as a result, he could not transmit to 
his son more than a fraction of his kingdom. It 
is no mere fiction of priestly prejudice, but a his- 
torical certainty, that David owed his rise mainly 
to the overruling and pervading power exerted on 
him by the pure and monotheistic faith of the 
prophets; while Solomon lost (for his posterity) 
the kingdom of the ten tribes, and perpetuated 
strife, weakness, debasement, and superstition, 
by preferring the attractive splendours of this 
world to that godliness which would in the 
end have been rewarded even in the present 
life. 

(0.) The enemies especially named as rising 
against him in his later years, are Jeroboam, II a- 
dad the Edomite, and Kezon of Damascus. The 
first is described as having had no treasonable in- 
tentions, until Solomon sought to kill him, on 
learning the prophecy made to him by Ahijah. 
Jeroboam was received and fostered by Shishak, 
king of Egypt, and ultimately became the provi- 
dential instrument of punishing Solomon’s ini- 
quity, though not without heavy guilt of his own. 
As for Hadad, his enmity to Israel began from 
the times of David, and is ascribed to the savage 
butchery perpetrated by Jonh on bis people. lie 
also, when a mere child, was warmly received in 
Egypt, apparently by the father-in-law of .Solo- 
mon; but this does not. seem to have been prompted 
by hostility to David. Having niairied the sister 
of Pharaoh 1 * queen, he must have been in very 
high station in Egypt ; still, upon the death of 
David, he begged leave to depart into Edom, 
and during the earlier part of Solomon’s reign 
was probably forming his party in secret, and 
preparing for that dangerous border war tart* which 
he earned on somewhat later. Ke/oii, on the 
contrary, seems to have had no personal cause 
against tin* Hebrew monarchy; hut having be- 
come powerful at Damascus and on its frontier, 
sought, not in vain, to aggrandize himselfut its 
expense. In tin’ long eontmuanee of peace Da- 
vid’s veterans had died, and no mireessors to 
them can have been trained; and considering the 
other great expenses of the court, it may hi* confi- 
dently inferred that the st. Hiding army had not 
been kept up in any efficiency. The revenues 


which would have maintained it were spent on a 
thousand royal wives : the king himself was un- 
warlike; and a petty foe, if energetic, was very- 
formidable. Such were the vexations which 
darkened the setting splendours of the greatest 
Israelitish king. But from within also his pros- 
perity was unsound. Deep discontent pervaded 
his own people, when the dazzle of his grandeur 
had become familiar; when it had become clear, 
that the royal wealth, instead of denoting national 
well being, was really sucked out of the nation's 
vitals. Having no constitutional organ to express 
their discontent, they waited sullenly, until the 
recognition of a successor to the crown should 
give them the opportunity of extorting a removal 
of burdens which could not permanently be 
endured. 

The picture of Solomon here drawn is far less 
favourable than could be wished ; yet an en- 
deavour has been made to keep close to the facts. 
Undoubtedly the book of Chronicles, — which 
(contrary to custom) in this reign adds little or 
nothing to that of the Kings, — by omission never- 
theless gives a seriously altered view of this cele- 
brated man : for not only are his numerous mar- 
riages, his idolatries, his oppressions, his vexatious 
enemies, and the grave rebuke of the prophet 
Ahijah, left out of the narrative entirely, — hut 
his building of a special palace for his Egyptian 
queen is ascribed to his pious objection to her 
dwelling in the house of David, because of the 
ark having passed through it (2 Cliron. viii. 11). 
From a mind of so sensitive scrupulosity no one 
could have expected an establishment of heathen- 
ish worship. This very circumstance will show 
how tender was the feeling of the Levitical body 
towards him, and how little likely it is that the 
hook of Kings has in any way given a discoloured 
and unfair view of his lamentable worldliness ot 
principle. — F. \\ N. 

SOLOMON, WISDOM OF. [Wisdom ok 
Solomon.] 

SOLOMON’S SONG. [Canticles.] 

SONG. [Poetry.] 

SOOTHSAYER. [Divination.] 

SOPATER (2w7raTpos), a Christian at Benea, 
and one of the party of brethren who accom- 
panied Paul into Asia Minor from Greece (Acts 
xx. 1). He is supposed to be the same with 
the Sosipater (Hu'alTraTpos) named in Rom. xvi. 
21 ; and, if ho, was a kinsman of St. Paul. 
SORCERER. [l)i\ inatiun.] 

1. SORKK (pTJ* ; Sept, au ynj*), a vine of 

the finest and noblest kind ( ls.i. v. 2 : comp. Gen. 
xlix. 11, where npTL M .vorc/.o//, is translated a 
* choice vine;' and Jer. i i . 21, when* pYW' sor*k % 
is rendered 4 noble vine *). [Vim:.] 

2. SORKK, a \ alley, probably so called from 
its vineyards (Jinlg. Xvi. I Kn*ebins nnd Je- 
rome place it north of Klenthero|Hilis, and near 
to Zurab. 

S( )SI PATER, [Sop . ut.il] 

SOSTHEN ES ( 2iuur0uni%) % the chief of the* 
synagogue at (‘oinitli, when Paul was in that 
city cm his second journey inio Greece ^ Acts 
wiii. 17). He was seized and beaten h\ the 
people, 1»« lore the judgment-seat of Gollio. on 
account of the tumult raised by the Jews against 
Paul, of which he seems to !m\e been one of the 
leaders. He is supposed to have been allerwaids 
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converted to Christianity, as a Sosthenes is men- 
tioned by Paul as ‘a brother,’ and coupled with 
himself in 1 Cor. i. L This identity is, how- 
ever, a pure conjecture, and not remarkably pro- 
bable. Apart from it, however, we know nothing 
of this second Sosthenes. Eusebius makes him 
one of the seventy disciples, and later tradition 
describes him as bishop of Kolophon. 

SOUL. The present article is a sequel to that 
on Punishment, in which the literature only of 
the question concerning future 'punishment will 
be briefly stated. It is frequently conceded that 
we have not authority decidedly to say that any 
other motives were held out to the ancient He- 
brews to pursue good and avoid evil, than those 
derived from the rewards and punishments of 
this life (Jahn, Biblisches Archdologie , § 314). 
It is, however, considered by some learned Jews 
that one reference in the book of Genesis to 
punishment in a future state has been over- 
looked. God said to the Noachidae (ch. ix. 5), 

4 And surely your own blood will I require,’ &c. 
According to tradition, the first part of the text 
is directed against suicide ; but it seems to us 
more like the enunciation of the general sub- 
ject, which afterwards descends to particulars. 
Then follows the unintelligible rendering, ‘at 
the hand of every beast will I require it/ Now 
it is a surprising fact that wherever, throughout 
the Scriptures, we find JW (here rendered beast ) 
applied to the brute creation, it is always in 
conjunction with the word nfti"Q (cattle), 
(reptile), or $])]) (bird), and that if none of 
these words accompany it, the expression is 
either TVI! (beasts of the earth), or TVI! 

m^n (beasts of the field), or ITVn (beast 
of the forest), or HJH iTf! (a wild beast); but 
that whenever, as in this instance, no adjunct 
is coupled with iTf"!, it invariably relates to 
the soul of man. This rule is, by the best 
Hebraists, allowed to be general, the only ex- 
ception throughout the Scriptures being the text 
now before us, in which the word i"Pn stands by 
itself without any adjunct, but is nevertheless 
made in our version to refer to the brute creation. 
It would, however, remove these apparent diffi- 
culties to suppose that the general rule holds 
good in our text, as well as in every other part 
of Scripture, and that the word here also means 
the soul of man. Suppose then the first part of 
the verse, ‘ Surely your own life-blood will I re- 
quire/ to be taken as a general prohibition against 
the unauthorized destruction of human life, then 
the following words may be understood as be- 
ginning to particularise, first, the punishment of 
suicide, ‘of every soul will I require it,’ that is, 
of every soul will I require his own blood shed 
by himself. Then follows the punishment of 
homicide, ‘and at the hand of man, yea, at the 
hand of every man, will I require the life of man 
his brother literally, ‘and at the hand of the 
man, at the hand of man his brother, will 1 
require the life of man/ which words, as has 
already been suggested, may be the foundation 
of the law of blood-revenge [Punishment]. 
Next follows, agreeably to the style of the book of 
Genesis, an emphatical recapitulation of this pu- 
nishment of homicide, and the reason of it (ver. 
6) : ‘ Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed, for in the image of God made 
he man/ If then the rendering, ‘ at the hand of I 


every soul will I require it/ be admitted, and this 
part of the text be understood concerning suicide, 
the meaning must necessarily be, ‘ from the soul 
of the suicide will I require his blood.’ Hence 
then we have the satisfaction to find in the Scrip- 
tures this early and perfect indication of a punish- 
ment to the soul after death, and the necessary 
sequitur — its immortality (Naphtaly Herz Wes- 
seley, in the £)DKD, or Gatherer for A dar Rishon , 
5548, p. 160; see also Menasseh Ben Israel’s 
Nishmat Chayim , and the New Translation of the 
Scriptures , with notes, by the Rev. D. A. De Sola, 
&c., pp. 51, 52). The literature of the question 
concerning the nature and duration of future 
punishment consists of the following particulars. 
First, its duration was believed by the heathens 
to be eternal, or more correctly speaking, at least 
in our language, everlasting. For though these 
two words are often used as synonymous, yet 
strictness of use requires that the word eternal 
should be limited to that which has neither be- 
ginning nor end; and everlasting, to that which 
has a beginning but no end. The duration of 
the Deity alone is eternal ; that of the souls of 
men, angels, &c., everlasting. Thus Virgil, in 
his well-known description of Tartarus, ‘ Sedet, 
czternumque sedebit, Infelix Theseus.’ For the 
Greeks reference is made to Liban. Or. 941 B: 
avrl paupov XP° V0V toO rps rjSovrjs, aOdvaros 
imKelaeraL (flfila. Lycoph. 907 : duTtpurrov eV 
TT€Tpais Aleeva Kccuicrovaiv }j\okl(T pivot ; and 928, 
alavrj Qebr Kvdavovai. Secondly, there is a still 
more striking similarity between the descriptions 
both of the nature and duration of future punish- 
ment given in the Apocryphal books and those of 
the New Testament. Thus Judith xvi. 17 : ‘Woe, 
to the nations which rise up against my kindred ; 
the Lord Almighty will take vengeance on them 
in the day of judgment, in putting fire and worms 
in their flesh ; and they shall feel them, and weep 
for ever/ ecos alccvos (comp. Ecclus. vii. 17 ; 
Mark ix. 44). These terms seem borroived from 
Isaiah’s description of a different subject (ch. lxvi. 
24). Thirdly, Josephus describes the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment as being held by the 
Pharisees and Essenes : ‘ that the souls of the 
wicked should be punished with perpetual pu- 
nishment (di$lq> Tipoopia ), and that there was ap- 
pointed for them a perpetual prison (elpypbs 
aid to s'). ( De Bell. Jud. ii. 8. 11, 14 ; Antiq. xviii. 
1. 3). Josephus himself, in the discourse ascribed 
to him on Hades, speaks of a subterraneous re- 
gion, a lake of unquenchable fire, everlasting 
punishment, and of a worm never dying (§ 2. 6) ; 
but that homily, as Whiston calls it, abounds 
with other evidence that its author was a Christian. 
For proofs that the Rabbinical writers held the 
notion of infinite punishment, see the references 
by Wetstein on Matt. xxv. 46. In the New 
Testament the nature of future punishment is 
almost always described by figures. The most 
abstract description occurs in Rom. ii. 9-16: 

‘ Tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man 
that doeth evil, in the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men/ Our Lord generally describes 
it under figures suggested by some comparison 
he had just before made, and in unison with it. 
Thus, having described future happiness under 
the figure of a midnight banquet, lighted up with 
lamps, then the state of the rejected is described 
under that of ‘ outer darkness ’ outside the man- 
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sion, and c gnashing * or chattering ‘ of teeth/ 
from the extreme cold of an Oriental night (Matt, 
viii. 12; Luke xiii. 2S) ; though the phrase also 
denotes rage and vexation (comp. Ecclus. xxx. 
10). Our Lord employs the phrase ‘ wailing ’ or 
‘weeping and gnashing of teeth * no less than 
seven times. If ‘the end of the world’ be de- 
scribed by him under the figure of a harvest, then 
the wicked, who are represented by the tares, are 
accordingly gathered and burned. If his return 
be represented by a master returning to take ac- 
count of his servants, then the wicked servant is 
cut asunder, or rather discarded — margin, c cut 
oiF (Matt. xxiv. 51); for in the same verse he 
is described as being still alive, and consigned to 
the place of ‘weeping and gnashing of teeth. 1 
Our Lord also frequently represents future punish- 
ment tinder the idea of fire, which Calvin, on Isa. 
lxvi. 24, remarks, must be understood metaphori- 
cally of spiritual punishment. Indeed both the 
nature and variety of the figures employed by 
our Saviour in regard to the subject fully justify 
Paley's observation, ‘ that our Lord's discourses 
exhibit no particular description of the invisible 
world. The future happiness of the good and the 
future misery of the bad, which is all we want to 
be assured of, is directly and positively affirmed, 
and is represented by metaphors and comparisons 
which were plainly intended as metaphors and 
comparisons, and nothing more. As to the rest 
a solemn reserve is maintained ’ ( Evidences of 
Christianity , part ii. ch. ii.). The question of 
the duration of future punishment chiefly turns 
on the force of the words translated ‘ever/ ‘ ever- 
lasting/ ‘never,’ which our Lord and his apostles 
apply to it, and which it is well known have some- 
times a limited signification, and are very vari- 
ously translated in the English version. Thus 
the word aldor, as a substantive, occurs 128 times 
in the Creek Testament ; and in our translation 
is rendered 72 times ever, twice eternal , 3G times 
world , 7 times never, 3 times evermore, twice 
worlds , twice ayes, once course, once world with- 
out cud , ami twice it is passed over. The word 
aiu>i/ios, as an adjective, occurs 71 times, and is 
once rendered ever, 42 times eternal, 3 times 
world, and 25 times everlasting . It is furthermore 
an important circumstance, that the terms of like 
import in the Old Testament, and translated in 
the Septuagint by these Greek words, when ap- 
plied to (lie Mosaic law, as a ‘statute for ever/ 

‘ v/)fjuf±ov altoi/iov,' were urged in proof of the ir- 
revocable perpetuity of that law, by the Jmlai/.ing 
teachers; yet St. Paul styles this argument ‘a 
rioting about questions, and a strife of words 1 
(1 Tim. vi. 4); ‘fighting about worths’ (2 Tim. 
ii. If); ‘foolish and untaught questions’ (see 
Machnight’s comment on these passages, and 
Archbishop Seeker's Sermons, Serin, xvi. vol. 5, 
Loud. 1771). Hence, therefore, it is urged on the 
one side, that we ean never settle the precise import 
of these words, us applied in the New Testament 
to the duration of future punishment, until we 
shall lx* able also to answer the following ques- 
tions; namely, Was it part of the commission of 
Christ mid his apostles to determine this matter? 
and if so, In what sense were the terms they used 
in regard to it meant by themselves, nnd under- 
stood by their hearers — whether us denoting a 
punishment of unknown duration, or one literally 
coexistent with the duration of the Eternal God l 
von. i i 


On the other side it is objected, that the same 
word is applied both to the happiness of the 
righteous and the misery of the wicked, though 
varied in our translation of Matt. xxv. 46 : 
‘These shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal / where 
Rosenmuller, reasoning from the context, infers 
‘ the loss of the rewards of virtue 1 to be meant, 
which will necessarily be infinite. Various 
opinions have been held concerning the nature 
and duration of future punishment, ascending 
from the doctrine of Edwards, — ‘ Souls full of 
dreadful grief, bodies and every member of them 
full of racking torture , without any possibility of 
getting ease, without any possibility of moving 
God to pity’ ( Discourse on the Eternity of IIcll 
Torments, p. 2S, &c.), through the various mo- 
difications of the doctrine — punishment with pain, 
literally everlasting, but proportioned to the de- 
merit of the condemned ; punishment in t he sense 
of loss or damage (see Greek of Matt. xvi. 2G) to 
the same duration ; punishment by pain, reme- 
dial in its intention, limited in duration, hut yet 
followed by disadvantage literally everlasting — 
up to the highest extreme on the opposite side, 
namely, annihilation. Upon this truly important 
subject we cordially acquiesce in the remark of 
Doddridge: ‘Miserable are they who venture 
their souls upon the possibility that the words in 
question, when applied to future punishment, 
may have a limited meaning.’ Among the an- 
cients, the following held that punishments, at 
least sensible ones, would some time cease : 
Justin Martyr, Tbeophilus, Tatian, Arnobius, 
&c. Grot ins (apud Bloomfield, Rcccnsio Syn- 
optica, on Matt, xxv.) refers also, for the doubts 
of certain ancients, lo the end of Jerome's 
Commentary on Isaiah. Among the more emi- 
nent modems who have maintained that the fu- 
ture punishment of the wicked will be limited and 
corrective, see Bishop Host, Letter of Resolution 
concerning Origcn , 1GG1 ; Jeremy While (who 
had been Chaplain to the Protector Cromwell), 
On the Restoration of all Things, Loud. 1712; 
Dr. Thomas Burnet (Master of the Charter House) 
J)e Statu Mortuorum ; Newton (Bishop of Bris- 
tol), Sixtieth Dissertation; Hartley, Observa- 
tions on Man, 1 7 i> 1 ; Whist-on, The Eternity of 
Hell 'Torments considered ; Southwood Smith, 
On the Divine Government, Loud. 182(5; and 
the List of Authors mentioned in Ins Appendix. 

.1. F, l). 

SOUTH. The country, or quarter of the 
heavens, which the Shemife, Standing with his 
fact* to the east, supposes to he on his right 
hand. It is denoted by seven Hebrew words 

(I. 333; ± DiTl; d. JO'??; » \'D); S. Tin ; 
G, ; 7. D'P), nearly all of which refer to 

some characteristic of the region to which they 
are respect i\ civ applied. 1. 333 (root 333 in 
Syr. and Chald., to be dry\ probably demed its 
name from the hot drying winds which blow* 
annually into Syria, o\er Afiica and Arabia. 

‘ In March/ suvs Vohiev, ‘ up|M*ar in Syria the 
pernicious southerly winds, with the same cir- 
cumstances as in Kg\ pt, that is to say, their hcat % 
which is earned to a degree so cxcivuive, that it 
is difficult to form tin idea of it without hating 
fell it ; hut one can compare it to that of a great 
oven when the bread is drawn out {Voyage en 

3 K. 
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Syrie et Egypte , tom. i. p. 297 ; comp. p. 55 ; 
Luke xii. 55, ‘ When ye see the south wind 
blow ye say there will be heat ;’ and see Kitto’s 
Physical History of Palestine , month of March, 
pp. 221, 222). The word is occasionally applied 
to a parched or dry tract of land. Caleb’s daughter 
says to her father, ‘ Thou hast given me a south,’ 
or rather ‘ dry land 333H (Vulg. terrain 
arentem ) ; ‘ give me also springs of water ’ (Judg. 
i. 15 ; comp. ver. 9). At other times the word 
refers to those arid regions, notwithstanding their 
occasional fertility, over which the south wind 
blows into Syria. So the Sept, and Vulg. under- 
stood the ‘whirlwinds from the south ’ (Isa. xxi. 
1 ; bi epijpov, turbines ab Aphrico). ‘ The burden 
of the beasts in the south 1 is rendered r&v re- 
rpa7ridcov rcov £v rrj ipiipco (Isa. xxx. 6). At 
other times the word is rendered by viros 
and A of/, which latter is the Hellenized form of 
Libs, Ventus ex Libya , the south-west wind, and, 
by metonymy, the quarter whence it blows. In 
several instances the Hebrew word is simply 
put into Greek letters ; thus, rbv NcvyejS, Josh. x. 
40 ; rrjv yrjv Nay 6/3, A lex, rrjv Naye'jB, aL Neyefi, 
xi. 16; Nay 6/3, Cyr. ’Aye'jB, Obad. 19, 20; and 
once, probably by a corruption, it is apya/3, 1 Sam. 
xx. 41, at. vtynfi, al, veyefi, al. epyafi. The 
Vulgate renders the word by ‘ meridies, australis 
plaga, terra meridiana, auster ab Aphrico, terra 
australis. 1 More than once the Sept, differs widely 
from the present Hebrew text ; thus, in Ezek. xx. 
47, it renders n31!D¥ 333D by airb airyAubrov 
ecos /3 oppa; Vulg. ‘ ab austro usque ad aqui- 
lonem ;’ so also in Exod. xxvi. 8, H233 
is rendered irpbs ffoppav, Vulg. ‘ad austrum. 1 
It is also used in the geographical sense in Num. 
xxxiv. 3 ; Josh. xv. 2 ; 1 Chron. ix. 24 ; 2 Chron. 
iv. 4 ; Ezek. xl. 2 ; xlvi. 9, &c. But a further 
and important use of the word is as the name or 
designation of the desert regions lying at the south 
of Judaea, consisting of the deserts of Shur, Zin, 
and Paran, the mountainous country of Edom or 
Idumaea, and part of Arabia Petraea (comp. 
Mai. i. 3; Shaw’s Travels, p. 438). Thus Abra- 
ham, at his first entrance into Canaan, is said to 
have ‘ gone on toward the south ’ (Gen. xii. 9) ; 
Sept. ev rrj eprjpcp, Aquila vorovbe, Symmachus 
els virov ; and upon his return from Egypt into 
Canaan, he is said to have gone ‘ into the south 1 
(xiii. 1); Sept, els rbv epypov, Vulg. ‘ad 
australem plagam, 1 though he was in fact then 
travelling northward. Comp. ver. 3, ‘He went 
from the south to Bethel ;’ Sept, els rrjv epr)pov ; 
Vulg. ‘ a meridie in Bethel.’ In this region the 
Amalekites are said to have dwelt, ‘ in the land of 
the south, 1 when Moses sent the spies to view the 
land of Canaan (Num. xiii. 29), viz., the locality 
between Idumaea and Egypt, and to the east of the 
Dead Sea and Mount Seir [Amalekites]. The 
inhabitants of this region were included in the 
conquests of Joshua (x. 40). Whenever the Sept, 
gives the Hebrew word in the Greek letters, 
Naye'/3, it always relates to this particular district. 
To the same region belongs the passage, ‘ Turn 
our captivity as the streams in the south ’ (Ps. 
cxxvi. 4) ; Sept, cos xe^appou? * v T <? N<Jto>, ‘ as 
winter torrents in the south’ (Vulg. ‘sicut torrens 
in Austro’); which suddenly fill the wadys or val- 
leys during the season of rain (comp. Ezek. vi. 3 ; 
xxxiv, 13 ; xxxv. 8 ; xxxvi. 4, 6). These are dry 
in summer (Job vi. 15-18). The Jews had, by 


their captivity, left their country empty and deso- 
late, but by their return would ‘ flow again into it. 1 
Through part of this sterile region the Israelites 
must repass in their vain application to Egypt 
(Isa. xxx. 6 ; comp. Deut. viii. 15). It is called 
the Wilderness of Judaea (Matt. iii. 1 ; Josh. xv. 
61 ; comp. Ps. lxxv. 6, Hebrew or margin; see 
also Jer. xvii. 26; xxxii. 44; xxxiii. 14; Ezra xx. 
46, 47 ; xxi. 4 ; comp. Obad. xix. 20 ; Zech. ix. 
7). Through part of this region lay the road from 
Jerusalem to Gaza, ‘ which is desert’ (Acts viii, 26). 
Thus, as Drusius observes, the word often means 
not the whole southern hemisphere of the earth, but 
a desert tract of land to the south of Judaea. Some- 
times it is used in a relative sense ; thus, the cities 
of Judah are called ‘ the cities of the south ’ (Jer. 

xiii. 19), relatively to Chaldaea, expressed by ‘ the 
north 1 (i. 14; comp. iv. 6; vi. 1). Jerusalem 
itself is called ‘ the forest of the south field, 1 or 
country , like the Latin ager (Ezek. xx. 46 ; comp. 
Gen. xiv. 7) [Forest]. Egypt is also called 
‘ the soulh thus, ‘ the king of the south ’ (Dan. 
xi. 5) is Ptolemy Soter and his successors ; comp, 
verses 6, 9, 1 1 , 1 5, 25, 29, 40 ; but in the last-named 
verse, Mede understands the Saracen from Arabia 
Felix (Works, pp. 674, 816). 2. Dffl, which, 
according to Gesenius, is a word of uncertain 
derivation. It is rendered by A fy, Sept., Deut. 
xxxiii. 23; by viros , Eccles. i. 6 ; xi. 3; Ezek. 
xl. 24, 27, 28, 44, 45 ; xii. 11 ; and by flaAAacrcra, 
Ezek. xiii. 18. Vulg. ‘ meridies, auster, australis, 
ventus australis. 1 3. } D'T\ and its adverb 
strictly what lies to the right; Sept, viros, Afx// ; 
and sometimes the word is simply put into Greek 
letters ; thus, Qaipav (Hab. iii. 3). Indeed all the 
three preceding words are so rendered (Ezek. xx. 
46), 'Tie avQpdmov, arr)picrov rb TTpicooiriv crov 
e7ri Oaipav, /cal errlfiX exj/ov iirl bapbp, Kal irpocp’f}- 
revaov irrl bpvpbv yyovpevov vayifi : where per- 
haps the vocabulary of the translator did not 
afford him sufficient variety. The Vulgate here 
gives ‘ via.m austri, ad aphricum, ad sal turn agri 
meridiani,’ and elsewhere renders the Hebrew word 
by ‘ meridiana plaga, ad meridiem.’ It occurs in 
Exod. xxvi. 35 ; Num. ii. 10 ; iii. 29 ; x. 6 ; Job 
ix. 9 ; xxxix. 26 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 26 ; Cant. iv. 
16; Isa. xliii. 6; Hab. iii. 3; Zech. ix. 14; 

xiv. 4. In Zech. vi. 6, it denotes Egypt. It is 

poetically used for the south wind, like Shaks- 
peare’s ‘sweet south f Ps. Ixxviii. 26, vorov , 
Africum , and Cant. iv. 16, vore; for the ex- 
planation of the latter see North. Observe that 
niWn and 333 are interchanged in Exod. xxvi. 
18; xxxvi. 23; Ezek. xlvii. 1. 4. also 

meaning the right side and south. Thus, Ps. 
lxxxix. 12, ‘ Thou hast made the north and the 
south ;’ Sept. 0aA aaaa; Vulg. mare. The word 
is evidently here used in its widest sense, compre- 
hending not only all the countries lying south, 
but also the Indian ocean, &c., the whole hemi- 
sphere. Aquila, B oppav Kal 5e£tav ; Theodotion, 
Boppav /cal N irov. In some passages where our 
translation renders the word right , the meaning 
would have been clearer had it rendered it south 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 19, 24 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 5 ; Job xxiii. 
9). 5. Tin, ‘ Out of the south cometli the whirl- 

wind 1 (Job xxxvii. 9), literally ‘ chamber’ or ‘store- 
house,’ eKraptelco v, interior ibus. The full phrase 
occurs in ch. ix. 9, j DJI ’H'in, rapeia vorov, in - 
teriora austri, the remotest south ; perhaps in both 
these passages the word means the chambers or 
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storehouses of the south wind. 6. ‘ Pro- 

motion cometh not from the south ’ (Ps. Ixxv. 6), 
literally ‘wilderness,’ airb ep^poov, descrtis mon- 
tifjus. 7. ‘ And gathered them out of the 

lands, and from the south ’ (Ps. cvii. 3), QoXaaaa , 
mare; where Gesenius contends that it ought to 
be translated ‘west,’ though it stands opposed to 
as it is indeed so translated under ex- 
actly the same circumstances iri Isa. xlix. 12. lie 
refers to Dent, xxxiii. 23, and Amos viii. 12. It 
is also thus rendered in our version of the first of 
these references ; and on the latter we can only 
refer to Archbishop Newcome s Version of the 
Minor Prophets , Pontefract, 1809, pp. 51, 52. 
In the New Testament we have v6ros in the geo- 
graphical sense, /WtAurcra ubrov, regina anstri, 
Matt. xii. 42 [Sheba, Queen of], and Luke 
xiii. 29; Rev. xxi. 13. The word pt(n)pfip\a is also 
translated ‘south ' in Acts viii. 2G, Kara 
fipiav, contra meridianum. It is used in the 
same sense by Josephus (Aiitiq. iv. 5. 2). In 
Symmachns (1 Sam. xx. II) for Hesy- 

chius defines M €(T7]pPp\a' ra rov Nirov ptpr\ Ka\ 
rb tt)s rjptpas ptaov. The south- we^t A tip occurs 
in St. Paul’s dangerous voyage (Acts xxvii. 12) ; 
‘ a haven of Crete,' /3A enovra Kara Ai'/3a, respicien - 
tem ad africum , by metonymy the icind , for the 
quarter whence it blows. The south wind is 
mentioned ver. 13, viros, auster , and xxviii. 13 
[Wends]. — J. F. I). 

SOWER, SOWING. [Agriculture.] 

SPAIN (27 ra^ia, Rom. xv. 24, 2S ; ‘lair avia, 

I Macc. viii. 3). This name was anciently ap- 
plied to the whole Peninsula which now com- 
prises Spain and Portugal (Cellar. Not it. i. 51, 
srp). In the time of Paul Spain was a Roman 
province, and many Jews appear to have settled 
there. It seems clear from Rom. xv. 24, 2S, that 
Paul formed the design of proceeding to preach 
the Gospel in Spain : that he ever executed this 
intention is necessarily denied by those who bold 
that the apostle sustained but one imprisonment 
at Rome — namely, that in which the Acts of the 
Apo.-itbvs leave him; and even those who hold 
that he was re leaflet I from this imprisonment can 
only conjecture that, in the interval between it 
and the second, be fulfilled his intention. There 
is, in fact, during the three first centuries, no 
evidence on the subject, beyond a vague intima- 
tion by Clement, which is open to different ex- 
planations [Paul] ; and later traditions are of 
small value. 

SPARROW (*V)DV tzippor ) occurs in (Jen, 
vii. 14; Lev. xiv. 1 ; Ps. Ixxxiv. 3; cii. 7; 

( TTpnuOiou , Matt. x. 29 ; Luke xii. (>, 7. The 

II ebrew word includes not only tin* sorrow, but 
also the whole family of small birds not ex- 
clusively feeding on grain, but denominated 
clean, or those that might lie eaten according to 
tin* law : hence the same word is also, in many 
instanees, translated ‘bird,’ the Hebrew name 
itself being evidently mi imitation of <he\oiee 
of small birds, synonymous with the English 
‘ chirrup." ’/'zippnr includes many insect i\ oions 
and frugivorons species, all tin* thrushes we ha\e 
in Europe, and tin* rme-eulonred ousel or locust- 
bird, rare with ns, but numerous and cherished in 
the East, solely lor the liaYork it makes among 
locusts, and named Nom/'oi nr by the \rabs, m imi- 
tation nf its voice. It also includes |>crlia)M tlx# 


starlings (not Zarzir ), the nightingale, all the Eu- 
ropean laiks, the wagtails, and all the tribe of 
finches; but not fly-catchers, nor indeed swal- 
lows, which, there is reason to believe, were reck- 
oned, along with night-hawks or goatsuckers, and 
crows, among the unclean and prohibited species. 
In Syria the sparrow is the same vivacious fa- 
miliar bird we find it in Europe, and equally 
frequents the residence of man. — C. H. S. 
SPEAR. [Arms.] 

SPICES. This word, which occurs very fre- 
quently in our translation of the Scriptures, has 
usually been considered to indicate several of the 
aromatic substances to which the same general 
name is applied in the present (lav. The Hebrew 
words so translated are Necotji, Bosem, and 
Sammim, the corresponding Greek being ixpwpa . 
These may indicate different things, as the two first 
words, or he merely different names, as spices and 
aromatics in English may he applied to the same 
kind of substances. Sammim, rendered in Exod. 
xxxv. 7 incense , and in ver. 31 spices, may be sup- 
posed to mean drugs and aromatics in general. 
When these are separately noticed, especially when 
several are enumerated, their names may lead us 
to their identification. Dr. Vincent has ob- 
served that ‘ in Exod, xxx. we find an enu- 
meration of cinnamon, cassia, myrrh, frankin- 
cense, stacte, onycha, and galbanum, all of 
which are the produce either of India or Arabia. 1 
More correctly, cinnamon, cassia, frankincense, 
and onycha, were probably obtained from India ; 
myrrh, stacte, and some frankincense, from the 
east coast of Africa, and galbanum from Persia. 
Nine hundred years later, or about u.c. 58S, in 
Ezek. xxvii. the chief spices are referred to, with 
the addition however of calamus. They are pro- 
bably the same as those just enumerated. l)r. Vin- 
cent refers chiefly to the Peri phis, ascribed to Ar- 
rian, written in the second century, as furnishing a 
proof that many Indian substance* were, at that 
time, well known to commerce, as aloe or agil.i 
wood, gum bdellium, the googal of India, cassia 
and cinnamon, nard, cost ir>, income, that is, oliba- 
nnni, ginger, pepper, and spices, if we examine 
the work of Dioscorides we shall find all these, 
and several other Indian products, not only men- 
tioned, hut described, as sclurnniitlnis. calamus 
aromaticus, cyperus, mahilut hrnm, turmeric. 
Among others, Lveinm iiidicum is nu litioinnl. 
This is the extract of Barberry root, and is 
prepared in die Himalayan mountains. ( Ko\ le 
on the Lyeinin of Dioscorides, Limuan 'Prims.), 
It is not unworthy of notice, that we tind no 
mention of se\ oral very remarkable product* of 
the East, such us camphor, closes, nutmeg, L t« I 
leaf, ciibehs. gumlxye ; all of which are so 
peculiar in their nature that we could not have 
failed to recognise them if they had l**rn do- 
scribed at all, like th<*-e we have rimnnr.ited 
as the produce of India. Th««c ommuous arc 
significant of tin* countries to winch com- 
merce and i i.l\ i gat ion fad not extend' d, at the 
tunc when the other uitieles were well known 
//lm/iHi Ur h itu % p. 93 a If we tun e these up 
to still earlier authors, we shall tind mntiv of 
them ms lit i«i| j« « 1 h) Theophrastus, and rvui by 
1 lippn rates ; tind it wetr*ie« thou dow nwunU to 
the time of the Aral* [SnkiNutn , and Imm 
that to modi ru times, we tind iom\ of th in 
d men lied under their pres* ut nanus m works 
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current throughout the East, and in which their 
ancient names are given as synonymes. We have, 
therefore, as much assurance as is possible in such 
cases, that the majority of the substances men- 
tioned by the ancients have been identified ; and 
that among the spices of early times were in- 
cluded many of those which now form articles 
of commerce from India to Europe. This has 
been shown in the articles on the different sub- 
stances [Ahalim ; Almug ; Chelbenah ; Hob- 
nim ; Kaneh-bosem ; Ketzoh ; Kiddah ; 
Kinnemon ; Lebona; Lot; Mor ; Nard ; 
Nataf ; Necotii]. 

SPIDER ; Sept. bpd X w ; Vulg. ara- 

nea ) occurs in Job viii. 14 ; Isa. lix. 5. In the 
other instance in which the word is used in our 
version (Prov. xxx. 28), and where the Hebrew 
has IVpbb*, the Sept. KaXa^coTTjs, and the Vulg. 
stellio , there is most probably a mistranslation 
[Semamith], In the first of these passages, the 
reference seems clear to the spider’s web, or lite- 
rally, house (TV3), whose fragility is alluded to 
as a fit representation of the hope of a profane , 
ungodly , or profligate person ; for so the word 
Cpn really means, and not 4 hypocrite,’ as in our 
version. The object of such a person’s trust 
or confidence, who is always really in imminent 
danger of ruin, may be compared for its uncer- 
tainty to the spider’s web. 4 He shall lean upon 
his house (i. e . to keep it steady when it is shaken) ; 
he shall hold it fast (i. e . when it is about to be de- 
stroyed); nevertheless it shall not endure (ver. 15). 
In the second passage (Isa. lix. 5) it is said, 4 The 
wicked weave the spider’s web’ (Hip, literally, 
4 thin threads) ;’ but it is added, 4 their thin threads 
shall not become garments, neither shall they 
cover themselves with their works ;’ that is, their 
artifices shall neither succeed, nor conceal them- 
selves, as does the spider’s web. This allusion 
intimates no antipathy to the spider itself, or to 
its habits when directed towards its own purposes; 
but simply to the adoption of those habits by 
man towards his fellow-creatures. No expression 
of an abstract antipathy towards any creature 
whatever is to be found in Scripture. Though 
certain species, indeed, which for good and wise 
reasons were prohibited as food, are so far called 
4 an abomination ;’ yet revelation throughout re- 
cognises every living creature as the work of God, 
and deserving the pious attention of mankind. 
It is worthy of remark, that, natural history, with 
all its characteristic superiority to prejudices and 
antipathies, is indebted for its existence to reve- 
lation. The Creator himself first directed the 
attention of man to this science : — 4 Out of the 
ground the Lord God formed every beast of the 
field, and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them unto Adam, to see what he would call 
them; and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof’. And Adam 
gave names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the 
air, and to every beast of the field ’ (Gen. ii. 19, 
20). The most ancient system or classification 
of the natural world is to be found in the writings 
of Moses (Gen. i. 20, &c.) ; a system recognised by 
the writers of Scripture in widely different times 
(Gen. vi. vii. viii. ix. ; 1 Kings iv. 33 ; Ps.clxviii.; 
Acts x. 12). Michaelis well observes that 4 the 
systematic division of quadrupeds given by 
Moses is so excellent, as never yet, after all the 


improvements in natural history, to have become 
obsolete, but, on the contrary, is still considered 
as useful by the greatest masters of the science :’ 4 a 
fact,’ he adds, 4 which cannot but be looked upon 
as truly wonderful ’ ( Commentary on the Laics 
of Moses, Art. 204). It is recorded of Solomon, 
that 4 he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is 
in Lebanon, unto the hyssop (moss) that spring- 
eth out of the wall : he spake also of beasts, and 
of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes’ 
(1 Kings iv. 33). To revelation also the rise of 
natural history, as a science, is to be attributed 
among the Gentiles ; for there is good ground for 
believing that Aristotle had seen the writings of 
Solomon. It is revelation which, by teaching 
that 4 all things ’ proceed from one and the same 
God, invests the science with interest to every dis- 
cerning mind. 

The study of insects is so new in this country, 
that even at the distance of some years after the 
death of Willughby, an attempt was made to set 
aside the will of a Lady Glanville, on the ground 
of lunacy, because she had shown a strong par- 
tiality for insects; and Mr. Ray had to appear 
on the day of trial to bear testimony to her sanity 
(see Memoir of Willughby , by Rev. J. F. Den- 
ham, p. 1 32, Edinburgh, 1838 ; or in the Natural- 
ist’s Library). Even poets, from Aristophanes to 
Thomson, have too often contributed to the popu- 
lar prejudices against insects. The latter stigma- 
tizes spiders as 

4 Cunning and fierce — 

Mixture abhorred ;’ 

but these epithets are in reality as unjustly ap- 
plied to them (at least with reference to the mode 
by which they procure necessary subsistence), as 
to the patient sportsman, who lays snares for the 
birds that are to serve for the dinner of his fa- 
mily : while it can be further pleaded in behalf 
of spiders, that they are actively serviceable to 
the human race, in checking the superfecundity 
of other insects, and afford in their various pro- 
cedures the most astonishing displays of that 
Supreme Intelligence by which they are directed. 

J. F. D. 

SPIKENARD. [Nerd.] 

SPIRIT and HOLY SPIRIT. The word 
for 4 spirit ’ in the Hebrew is ITH; in the Greek, 
m/evpa*, and in the German, geist. It is one 
of the most generic terms in either the English, 
Hebrew, or Greek language. A somewhat ex- 
tended reference to the usus loquendi , both of the 
Old and New Testament, is necessary, in order 
to ascertain its Scriptural use and import. 

Its leading significations may be classed under 
the following heads : — 

1. The primary sense of the term is wind . 

4 He that formeth the mountains and createth the 
wind’ (nn, Amos iv. 13; Isa. xxvii. 8). 4 The 

wind ( 7 Ti/€v/j.a) bloweth where it listeth* (John iii. 
8). This is the ground idea of the term 4 spirit ' — 
air — ether — air refined, sublimated, or vitalized : 
hence it denotes — 

2. Breath , as of the mouth. 4 At the blast of 

the breath of his nostrils (1DN HIT) are they con- 
sumed ’ (Job iv. 9). 4 The Lord shall consume 

that wicked one with the breath of his mouth ’ 
(t<£ irpevgan tov err o/ucctos, 2 Thess. ii. 8). 

3. The vital principle which resides in and 
animates the body. In the Hebrew, D’DJ is the 
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main specific term for this. In the Greek it is 
x P v X 1 'h and in the Latin, ctnima. ‘ No man hath 
power over the spirit (Jinn) to retain the spirit’ 
(Eccles. viii. 8; Gen. vi. 17; vii. 15). ‘Jesus 
yielded up the ghost ’ (dtyrjKt to tt vevpa, ]\Iatt. 
xxvii. 50). ‘And her spirit ( Trvtvpa ai/rrjs) came 
again,’ See. (Luke viii. 55). 

In close connection with this use of the word is 
another — 

4. In which it lias the sense of apparition — 
spectre. ‘ They supposed that they had seen a 
spirit/ i. e. spectre (Luke xxiv. 37). ‘A spirit 
hath not flesh and hones, as ye see me have ’ 
(ver. 39; Matt. xiv. 2(5). 

5. The soul — the rational immortal principle, 

by which man is distinguished from the brute 
creation. It is the rb irvedpa, in distinction from 
the rj With the Latins it is tiie animus. 

In this class may be included that use of the 
word spirit in which the various emotions and 
dispositions of the soul are spoken of. ‘ Into 
thy hands I commend my spirit ’ (rb 7 rv€vpd 
pov, Luke xxiii. 4(1 ; Acts vii. 59 ; 1 Cor. v. 5 ; 
vi. 20; vii. 34 ; Heb. xii. 9). ‘ My spirit hath 

rejoiced in God my Saviour’ (Luke i. 47). 

‘ Poor in spirit ’ ( nrcvxol rep TrvevpaTi) denotes 
humility (Matt. v. 3). ‘ Ye know not what 

manner of spirit ye are of’ (Luke ix. 55), where 
7r vevpa denotes disposition or temper . ‘ He that 

hath no rule over his own spirit’ (inn, Prov. 
xx\v2S ; xvi. 32; Kccles. vii. 9). The moral 
affections are denominated ‘ the spirit of meek- 
ness ’ (Gal. vi. 1) ; ‘of bondage ’ (Rom. viii. 15) ; 
‘of jealousy’ (Num. v. 14); ‘of fear’ (2 Tim. 
i. 7) ; ‘of slumber ’ (Rom. xi. 8). In the same 
way also the intellectual qualities of the soul 
are denominated ‘ the spirit of counsel ’ (Isa. 
xi. 2); ‘the spirit of knowledge’ (Isa. xi. 2); 
‘the spirit of* wisdom’ (Kph. i. 17); ‘the spirit 
of* truth and of error ’ (1 John iv. G). 

6. The race of superhuman created intelli- 
gences. Such beings are denominated spiritual 
beings because they have no bodies like ours. 
To both the holy and the sinning angels the term 
is applied. In their original constitution their 
natures were alike pure spirit. The apostacy oc- 
casioned no change in the nature of the fallen 
angels as spiritual beings. 

In the New Testament dsemonology Salpwv, 
Saipoviov, Trvevpa aKaOaprov , 7r vevpa tv ovrjpiv, are 
the distinctive epithets for a fallen spirit. Christ 
gave to his disciples power over unclean spirits 
(ivv. aKaOdprcov, Matt. x. 1 ; Mark i. 23 ; Luke 
iv. 36 ; Acts v. 16). The holy angels are termed 
spirits: — ‘Are they not all ministering spirits’ 
(XziTovpyind TTj/evpara, Heb. i. 14)? ‘Ami from 
the seven spirits (kirra tv vtvpdruv) which are be- 
fore his throne ’ (Rev. i. 4). 

7. The term is applied to the Deity, as the 
sole, absolute, and uncreated Spirit. ‘ God is a 
Spirit’ (m/evpa 6 0eJs). This, as a predicate, 
belongs to the divine nature, irrespective of the 
distinction of persons in that nature. But its 
characteristic application is to the third person 
in the Divinity, who is called the Holy Spirit 
(Uvevpa ay tov ), because of his essential holiness, 
and because in the Christian scheme it is his 
peculiar work to sanctify the people of God. He 
is denominated The Spirit, by way of eminence, 
as the immediate author of spiritual life in the 
hearts of Christians. The New Testament writers 


are full and explicit in referring the principle of 
the higher life to the Spirit. In the Old Testa- 
ment the reference is more general. The Spirit 
is an all -pervading, animating principle of life 
in the world of nature. In the work of creation 
the Spirit of God moved upon, or brooded over, 
the face of the waters (Gen. i. 2; Job xxvi. 13). 
This relation of’ the Spirit to the natural world 
the ancients expressed as Ens extra — Ens super — 
Ens intra mundanum . The doctrine of the Spirit, 
as the omnipresent life and energy in nature, 
differs from Pantheism on the one hand, and 
from the Platonic soul of the world on the other. 
It makes the Spirit the immanent divine causality, 
working in and through natural laws, which work 
is called nature ; as in the Christian life He is 
the indwelling divine causality, operating upon 
the soul, and through divine ordinances; and this 
is termed grace . The Spirit in the world may 
be considered as the divine omnipresence, and he 
classed among the doctrines which are more pe- 
culiarly theological. But the indwelling and 
operation of the Spirit in the heart of the believer 
is an essential doctrine of Christianity. The one 
province of the Spirit is nature, the other grace. 
Upon the difference between the two, in respect to 
the Spirit’s work, rests the Christian consciousness. 
The general presence and work of the Spirit in 
nature is not a matter of consciousness. The 
special presence and work of the Spirit in the 
heart of the believer, by the ellects which are 
produced, is a matter of which, from conscious- 
ness, there may be the most consoling and de- 
lightful assurance. 

Tlie words Spirit, and Holy Spirit, frequently 
occur in the New Testament, by metonymy, for 
the influence or effects of His agency. 

a. As a procreative power — 4 the power of the 
Highest’ (Luke i. 35). 

b. As an influence, with which Jesus was en- 
dued (Luke iv. 4). 

c . As a divine inspiration or afflatus , by which 
the prophets and holy men wrote and spoke {iv 
7 Tvtvpari, did tt vevparos, vnb Tn/evparos)* ‘ Holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost’ (2 Pet. i. 21 ; Num. xi. 26; Neh. 
ix. 30; Ezek. iii. 12, 14). John in Patmos was 
wrapped in prophetic vision — was iv TTvevpari 
(Rev. i. 10 ; iv. 2; xvii. 3). 

d. As miraculous gifts and powers, with which 

the Apostles were endowed, to qualify them for 
the work to which they were called. ‘ Jesus 
breathed on them, and said unto them, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost ’ (ActjSere Tlvevpa ayiov , John 
xx. 22). ‘ And they were tilled with the Holy 

Ghost,’ &c. (Acts ii. 4). ‘ They were baptized 

with the Holy Ghost’ {iv Tlvevpari ayicp , Acts i. 
5; comp. Joel ii. 28 with Acts ii. 16-18, where 
the HIT of the prophet is translated irvevpa by 
the apostle). 

But the phrase, Holy Spirit, is specially used 
to denote a divine personal agent. The Holy 
Spirit is associated, as a distinct person, with the 
Father and the Son, in the baptismal formula 
and the apostolical benediction. The Father 
and Son are real persons. It is reasonable to think 
that the spirit who is joined with them in this 
solemn form of induction into the Christian 
church, is also a personal agent, and not an ab- 
straction — a mere power or influence. The sub- 
ject is baptized into the belief of three personal 
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agents. To suppose that, in this solemn profes- 
sion of faith, he avows his belief in the Father and 
the Son, and the poioer or influence of God, is 
forced and frigid. 

He is baptized into the name of each of the 
three — els rb brojua rov tt arpbs, Kal rod vlov , Ka\ 
rov aylov TTvevfJLaros (Matt, xxviii. 19). The word 
ovopa , Heb. Dk^, is the appellation of a person. 
And when used tropically, as in Acts i. 5, it 
stands for persons, and not for their influence, or 
virtue, or power. So in the formula bvopa = aylov 
TrvevfiaTOS , by the tcsus loquendi , is required to be 
the designation of a personal agent. We are not 
baptized into the name of an influence or a power, 
but into the name of a person — of three real and 
distinct subjects, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 

In the apostolical benedictions, the Spirit, as a 
person, is associated in the same way with the 
Father and Son. * The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost, be with you all ’ (2 Cor. xiii. 
13). In this uniting of the three there is the 
recognition of the distinct personality of each, in 
the separate charisma which is appropriated to 
each. The x^P LS fro m Christ, the ayairf] from 
God, i. e . the Father, and the Koivuvia from the 
Spirit. The act of communion, of fellowship, 
implies a divine personal agent as really as does 
the grace or the love. The three are connected 
in a similar way in 1 Cor. xii. 4-6. 

Distinct personal acts and attributes are as- 
cribed to the Holy Spirit too frequently and 
fully to admit of explanation by the prosopo- 
poeia. 

The Holy Ghost speaks , by Esaias the prophet 
(Acts xxviii. 25), expressly (1 Tim. iv. 1). He 
teaches (Luke xii. 12). He reproves the world 
of sin (John xvi. 8). The spirit helpeth our in- 
firmities, and maketh intercession for the saints 
(Rom. viii. 26, 27). He is grieved (Eph. iv. 
30). 

Apostles are set apart to him in the work of 
the ministry, and he appoints them to that work 
(Acts xiii. 2; xv. 28). 

These are all acts which imply a personal 
agent. Speaking, teaching, reproof, grief, inter- 
cession, are predicable only of a personal subject, 
except in the language of poetry or eloquence. 
In serious didactic style, in the language of pre- 
scription, of promise, of permanent institution 
and instruction, where clearness and precision, 
and not strong figures, are expected, they must 
denote a person . 

And these acts and attributes distinguish the 
Spirit from the person of the Father on the one 
hand, and from the personal subjects upon which 
he acts on the other. 

The Spirit, as a personal agent, comes from the 
Father, is sent by the Father, and of course can- 
not be the Father. As sent by the Father, he 
maketh intercession for the saints, according to 
the will of God , i. e . the Father from whom he 
came. The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God (1 Cor. ii. 10). If there be 
no distinct personality of the Spirit separate from 
that of the Father, the real import of these 
passages must be, that the Father comes from 
himself, is sent by himself, makes intercession to 
himself, according to the will of himself, and 
that he searches the deep tilings of himself, — 


which is a style of writing not to be ascribed to 
any rational man, and certainly not to inspired 
apostles. Nor can the personality of the Spirit, 
as Socinus affirms, be taken for the subjects who 
are aflected by the divine influence. He is as 
distinct from the disciples, to whom he was sent, 
as from the Father, by whom he was sent. The 
promise of Christ is, that the Father will give 
them another comforter, one to take his place, 
as a teacher and comforter. And that comforter, 
he says, ‘which is the Holy Ghost, whom the 
Father will send in my name, be shall teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your remem- 
brance’ (John xiv. 16, 26). This UapaKXrjros, sent 
from the Father, to teach, and guide, and comfort 
the disciples, is as manifestly distinct from the 
disciples whom he came to teach, as the Father 
was, from whom he came, or as Christ was, who 
had been their teacher. 

The procession of the Spirit may be considered 
as the intrinsic relation which he sustains to the 
Father and the Son, or with respect to the mode 
of his manifestation. In respect to the former, 
the procession, eKTrSpevcris, of the Spirit has an 
implied reference to the generation, yevvrjcris, of 
the Son, and the ayevi/rjais of the Father. The 
Father is unbegotten, the Son is begotten ; the 
Spirit proceeds from the Father alone, says the 
Greek church, from the Father and Son, says the 
Latin church. Christ says that the Spirit of truth 
proceedeth from the Father, tt apa rov Tlarpbs 
eKTTopevercu (John xv. 26). There is no such ex- 
plicit statement in the Scriptures of the proces- 
sion of the Spirit from the Son, yet equivalent 
expressions of the doctrine are supposed to be 
there. The Holy Ghost is called the Spirit of 
the Father, because he proceeds from the Father. 
For the same reason he is called the Spirit of 
Christ; because he proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son, because he is sent by both Father and 
Son : hence the formula of the Latin church has 
always been, ‘Spiritus S. a Patre et Filio, non 
factus, nec creatus, nec genitus, sed procedensJ 
The addition of the Filioque to the Constantino- 
politan confession of faith, by the Latin fathers, 
occasioned the division of the church into the 
eastern and western, or the Greek and Latin 
branches. It is from the relation implied in the 
procession, that the Spirit is called the third per- 
son in the Godhead. The Father is considered as 
first in the order, as the fountain and source of all 
things. The Son is the second person, as being 
begotten by the Father, and the Spirit is the third, 
as proceeding from and sharing the nature of 
both. ‘ These distinctive appellations denote,’ 
says Augustine, c the reciprocal relations of the 
three persons to each other, and not the substance 
itself, which is but one.’ The order has relation 
to the distinction of persons; the unity of the 
divine nature has respect to the substance. The 
homoousan includes the three. The hypostasis 
applies to the distinctions. As to the homoousan, 
there is but one God; as to the hypostasis, there 
are three persons. The subordination of the Spirit 
does not imply inferiority, but is a term of office 
or of relation. Thus it is that the Scripture doc- 
trine, maintaining the unity of the divine nature 
as belonging to the Father, Son, and Spirit, and 
also the proper distinction between the three, 
closes the door equally against Arianism and 
Sabellianism. 
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The Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 1 1) is not a created 
spirit; and if uncreated, it must be divine in the 
highest sense; but this Spirit is the Iloly Spirit, 
and a proper person ; hence lie is God. 

As the author of regeneration, or of the new 
spiritual and incorruptible life in the heart of the 
believer, he must be divine. This change, the 
Scriptures abundantly declare, is wrought by the 
Spirit and power of God. 

Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is the only 
sin for which there is no remission (Matt. xii. 31). 
This sin against the Holy Spirit, in whatever it 
may consist, is distinguished from all other sins 
by a degree of guilt which renders it unpardon- 
able. If he be not in his nature truly God, there 
is nothing in him to give to sin against him such 
a peculiar aggravation. Although it is not simply 
because the Spirit is God that blasphemy against 
him is unpardonable- — for then would blasphemy 
against the Father and the Son also be unpardon- 
able — yet it is a sin against God, and, as being 
against the third person of the Godhead, it is ag- 
gravated to a degree of enormity which it could 
not receive if committed against any other being 
than God. 

The divine and incommunicable attributes of 
the Deity are ascribed to the Spirit. These attri- 
butes belong exclusively to the divine nature ; he 
who possesses them must have the divine nature 
and honour as God (for proof texts, see Tri- 
nity). 

Works truly divine are attributable to the Holy 
Spirit, as creation and preservation, and especially 
the work of sanctification. There are diversities 
of gilts, and there are differences of administra- 
tions, but the same Spirit. ‘ All these worketh 
that one and self-same Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as he will ’ (1 Cor. xii. 4-11). 
Hence Peter calls the Holy Ghost, God (Acts v. 
3, 4). 

Of the office of the Holy Spirit, it is only ne- 
cessary to say, that it is not ministerial, like that 
of the angels and apostles, but it is the peculiar 
work in the salvation of man which he performs, 
as sent by the Father and the Son. Paul has 
developed the functions or charismata of the office 
with great clearness in 1 Cor. xii., in which he 
shows that the diversities of gifts are all by the 
same Spirit. Each charisma is the ‘ manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit 1 ( rj (pavepcvais rov Tlvtv paros). 
This manifestation was in some particulars diffe- 
rent in the apostolic age from what it was after 
Christianity was established. The gifts which 
were peculiar to that age, and which evinced the 
presence of the Holy Spirit by some immediate 
elfect, remarks Neander, are called, in the New 
Testament, o"r)iJ.€7a, ripara. That pe- 

riod, he says, was peculiarly the creative epoch of 
Christianity. Other gifts belong to the office and 
operation of the Spirit in every age of the church, 
for the perfecting of the saints and the edifying of 
the body of Christ. 

The views of the first Christians respecting the 
Holy Spirit were vague and diverse. His power 
had penetrated and pervaded the early church, 
and yet, in general, no distinct and adequate con- 
ceptions of him were formed in the mind. Baum- 
garten says, ‘ The doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
remained a long time undecided. It lay near 
to the first church in a practical respect only.’ 

4 We see from this/ says Neander, ‘how com- 


pletely religion is a thing of life, before it can 
obtain for itself an adequate form of developement 
in definite conceptions.’ Some believed him to be 
a mere power; some confounded the idea of 
person with the charisma; others supposed him 
to be a creature; others believed him to be God ; 
and others still were undecided. The practical 
recognition of him, however, as the principle of 
the divine life in man, was almost universal in 
the early church. 

The more distinct conceptions of the nature of 
the Spirit arose out of the baptismal formula, and 
the discussion of the doctrine of the Trinity, espe- 
cially of the Arian controversy. Athanasius, 
Basil, and the Gregories believed in the equality 
of the Spirit, and contended that it was a common 
church doctrine from the beginning. The Council 
of Nice says, ‘ We believe in the Holy Ghost.’ In 
the Constantinopolitan confession the deity of the 
Spirit was affirmed with more distinctness, and 
his procession from the Father alone implied. 
The council at Antioch rejected the homoonsan 
in respect both to the Spirit and the Son. Under 
Theodosius the Scripture doctrine was restored, 
and it has since remained the catholic doctrine. 

E. A. L. 

SPOUSE. [Marriage.] 

SPRING. [Palestine.] 

STACK YS (^Tax^s),an unknown person, from 
his name apparently a Greek, a disciple at Rome, 
and a friend of Paul (Rom. xvi. 9). 

STACTE. [Nataf.] 

STANDARDS. Standards and ensigns are 
to be regarded as efficient instruments for main- 
taining the ranks and files of bodies of troops; 
and in Num. ii. 2 they are particularly noticed, 
the Israelites being not only enjoined to encamp 
‘ each by the standard of his tribe and the ensign 
of his father’s house/ but, as the sense evidently 
implies, in orders or lines. It is clear, when this 
verse is considered in connection with the reli- 
gious, military, and battle pictures on Egyptian 
monuments, that the Hebrews had ensigns of at 
least three kinds, namely ; 1. The great standards 
of the tribes, serving as rallying signals for 
marching, forming in battle array, and for en- 
camping; 2. The divisional standards (DiriEfc^D 
mishpachotli) of clans; and, 3. Those of houses or 
families (J111N JV2 beth abotli)\ which after the 
occupation of the Promised Land may gradually 
have been applied more immediately to corps 
and companies, when the tribes, as such, no 
longer regularly took the field. That there were 
several standards may be inferred from the uni- 
form practice of the East to this day ; from 
their being useful in manoeuvres, as already ex- 
plained, and as shown in the Egyptian paintings; 
and from being absolutely necessary ; for had there 
been only one to each tribe, it would not have been 
sufficiently visible to crowds of people of all ages 
aud both sexes, amounting in most cases to 
more than 100,000, exclusive of the incum- 
brance of their baggage. Whole bodies, there- 
fore, each under the guidance of the particular 
clan ensign, knew how to follow the tribal standard ; 
and the families offered the same convenience to 
the smaller divisions. It may be doubted whether 
these three were enough for the purpose; for if they 
were carried in the ranks of the armed bodies, it 
must have been difficult for the households to 
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keep near them ; and if they were with the crowd, 
the ranks must have had others to enable them 
to keep order, as we find that even in the Roman 
legions, thoroughly trained as they were, numerous 
vexilla were still held to be necessary. That 
there were others might be inferred (Isa. xiii. 2 ; 
Jer. li. 27) from the circumstance of their being 
planted on the summit of some high place, to 
mark the point where troops were to assemble : 
these last, therefore, were not ensigns of parti- 
cular bodies, but signals for an understood pur- 
pose, such as both the Greeks and Romans em- 
ployed when the general gave notice of his inten- 
tion to engage, by hoisting above his tent a red 
tunic, or when Agamemnon recalled his troops 
in order to rally them, by the signal of a purple 
veil. 

But what the form, colours, materials, and 
symbols of the Hebrew ensigns were it is more diffi- 
cult to determine, chiefly because there has been 
a great quantity of learned trifling among Rab- 
binical writers and more modern heralds, all 
equally bent upon fearless assertions, and with so 
little true knowledge of the customs of antiquity, 
that they have uniformly described these ensigns 
as flags in shape like modem banners — a form not 
yet shown to have existed in the west of Asia or 
Europe anterior to the first invasion of the Huns, 
excepting on some naval medals of the empire.* 
In a collection of drawings, now before us, of 124 
Egyptian, a considerable number of Persian, 
Bactrian, Etruscan, and Greek ensigns, and a 
very large series of Roman, all are effigies, spolia 
of animals or plants, tablets, globes, vexilla, or 
dragons. The vexillary or labarum form is 
known to be of Oriental (Bactrian) origin, and 
the dragon similarly originated among the eques- 
trian nations of the East. It consisted of a head of 
metal with an open mouth, which turned on a 
spindle at the neck, where a long bag of coloured 
stuff was sewn to it, and kept the open mouth to 
the wind, filling the bag with air, and causing 
it to flout and twist like a serpent’s tail. It was 
the origin of the vane and pendant : when the 
metal head was omitted on account of its weight 
on the top of a spear, and the bag which formed 
the body and tail was cut open, or reduced to one 
breadth, the dragon became the flammula or 
pennon of more recent times. The vexillum was 
a substitute for a tablet ensign, being made of 
cloth, and spread upon a short bar, placed cross- 
wise on the summit of a pole. 

As early as the days of the exode of Israel, 
the Egyptians had ensigns of different kinds. 
We observe on the monumentsf — 1. Thrones or 
palanquins, indicating the great and sacred 
centre of an army. 2. Royal fans attending 
the sacred centre ; they are the 6 Efthondehs of 
India,’ always carried by princes, or sous of the 
Pharaoh, on the summit of long poles, and 
therefore intended as signs of honour, not for 
use as umbrellas. 3. A long spar borne on 

* In a work specially devoted to this subject, 
the present writer intends shortly to publish the 
result of many years’ investigation, with many 
hundred drawings collected for the purpose : it 
will show how much nations, religious opinions, 
laws, authority, civilization, and war were in- 
fluenced by the use of signa and symbols. 

f See woodcut, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


the shoulders of a row of men, surmounted by a 
globe with an enormous double feather, appa- 



rently twelve or fourteen feet high, and four or five 
broad, coloured green, white, and red. This has 
been denominated the standard of Sesostris, and 
was most likely the signal ensign of encamp- 
ment, which was fixed before the royal tent, and 
when set up must have been visible high above 
all the other signa. 4. Standards of lower 
elevation, always with two great feathers issuing 
from a globe, and the foot set in a portable frame ; 
which we take to be the signa of castrametation 
and of direction, serving as temporary guiding 
posts, indications of wells, lines of front in camp, 
&c. 5. We have found several tablets on poles, 

similarly set in frames, but with particular sym- 
bols above the tablet, and two, three, or four arms 
holding objects that can be inserted or taken off, 
and the arms themselves apparently moveable, the 
whole having the appearance of a complete tele- 
graph. 6. Besides these there are very many 
varieties of effigial ensigns, with and without 
shawls beneath them, ensigns of particular tem- 
ples, idols, cities, nomes. 7. Square tablets on 
poles borne by the file-leader of a tribe. 8. 
Ostrich feather ensigns, carried as marks of honour 
by princes, and sometimes seen stuck at the back 
in a broad belt. 

Ostrich feathers occur again as an ensign of 
the Lebanon people, or a nation of Palestine, 
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which is represented submitting to Sesostris. 
These ensigns are not necessarily made of plumes 
of the bird, and they occur white, white with a 
black bar, ami barred red and white, red, white 
and black, and red, white, and green ; so that there 
were many belonging to different appropriations. 
Indeed this ensign is still in use in Yemen and 
the southern desert, where many sheiks have it 
borne on bamboo poles as the cognizance of their 
clans. 

These details we have deemed necessary in order 
to show that at the time when Israel departed out 
of Egypt, most, if not, all of these kinds of ensigns, 
were well known, and that, therefore, it is likely 
they were, under proper modifications, adopted by 
that people when about to become wanderers over 
desert regions where order and discipline, direct- 
ing signals, telegraphs, and indications of water 
would be most useful; and as the Egyptians, in 
common with other organized nations, had a 
tensci deorum , or sacred centre for their gods and 
the royal tent, so also had the chosen race a sacred 
centre, the twelve tribes taking their well-known 
stations around it — that centre rendered the more 
awful and sublime by the cloud hovering, or the 
light shining, above it [Encampment]. 

From the kind of service which each class of 
ensign was to render, we may take for granted, 

that the tribal standard deghel), at all times 
required to be distinguishable ‘afar off,’ would be 
elevated on high poles with conspicuously marked 
distinctions, and that, therefore, although the mot- 
toes ascribed to the twelve tribes, and the symbo- 
lical effigies applied to them, may or may not have 
been adopted, something like the lofty tlabelliform 
signa of Egypt most likely constituted their par- 
ticular distinction ; and this is the more probable, 
as no fans or umbrellas were borne about the ark, 
and, being royal, no chief, not even Moses him- 
self, could assume them ; but a priest or Levite 
may have carried that of each tribe in the form of 
a fan, as the distinction of highest dignity, and 
of service rendered to the Lord. They may have 
had beneath them vitta?, or shawls, of the par- 
ticular colour of the stone in the breastplate of 
the high-priest (although it must be observed that 
that ornament is of later date than the standards) ; 
and they may have been embellished with in- 



509. 1. Egyptian fans of state attending the king, or 

stuck upon the sacred arks; 2. Tablet ensign of the 
Jews (?)> as represented on the arch of Titus ; 3. Globe 
signum of Augustus; 4. Dragon ensign, common to 
many nations; 5. Parthian standard; 6. State um- 
brella, on a coin of Augustus. 

scriptions, or with figures, which, at a time 
when every Hebrew knew that animal forms 


and other objects constituted parts of written hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, and even stood for sounds, 
could not he mistaken for idols, the great law- 
giver himself adopting effigies when he shaped 
his cherubim for the ark and halls for the brazen 
sea. In after ages we find typical figures ad- 
mitted in the ships carved on t he monuments 
of the Maccabees, being the symbol of the tribe of 
Zebulon, and not even then prohibited, because 
ships were inanimate objects. As for the ‘ abo- 
mination of desolation,’ if by that term the Ro- 
man eagle was really meant, it was witli the Jews 
more an expression of excited political feeling 
under the form of religious zeal, than of pure de- 
votion, and one of the many signs which preceded 
their national doom. 

There is reason to believe that the misJqmchoth , 
or clan ensigns, and DIN doth , were, at least in 
the earlier ages, symbolical figures ; and that the 
shekels ascribed to David, hearing an olive or 
citron branch, to Nehemiah with three lilies, to 
Herod Agrippa with three ears of corn, and to 
Tryphon with a helmet and star, were so many 
types of families, which may all have been borne 
as sculptured figures, or, when the purism of later 
times demanded it, may have been painted upon 
tablets, like the supposed family or clan motto on 
the ensign of the Maccabees The prac- 

tice was equally common among the heathen 
Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks ; and, perhaps, 
the figures of those actually used in Jerusalem are 
represented in the sculptured triumphal proces- 
sion on the arch of Titus, where the golden can- 
dlestick and other spoils of vanquished Judah are 
portrayed. A circumstance which confirms the 
meaning of the objects represented upon the 
Jewish shekels is, that on the reverse of those of 
Herod Agrippa is seen another sovereign ensign of 
Asia, namely, the umbrella ( [chcittah , chutah of 
India), always attending monarchs, and sculp- 
tured at Chehel Minar , and at Nacshi- Boost an, 
where it marks the presence of the king. It is 
still the royal token through all the East and 
Islam Africa ; and it appears that in the Mace- 
donian era it was adopted by the Graeco-Egypt iau 
princes ; for Antony is reproached with joining 
the Roman Eagles to the state umbrella of Cleo- 
patra : — 

‘ Interqne signa (turpe !) militaria 
Sol aspicit conopeum.’ — Hor. Epod. ix. 

The ensign of the family or clan of the royal 
house then reigning, of the judge of Israel, or of the 
captain of the host, was no doubt carried before the 
chief in power, allhough it does not appear that 
the Hebrew kings had, like the Pharaohs, four of 
them to mark their dignity ; yet from analogy 
they may have had that number, since the prac- 
tice was also known to the Parthian kings subse- 
quently to the Byzantine emperors, and even to 
the Welsh princes. — C. II. S. 

STAR IN THE EAST. Matthew (cli. ii. 1, 
sq.) relates that at the time of the birth of our 
Lord there came wise men (magi) from the East 
to Jerusalem, to inquire after the newly born 
king of the Jews, in order that they might offer 
him presents and worship him. A star, which 
they had seen in the East, guided them to the 
house where the infant Messiah was. Having 
come into his presence, they presented unto him 
gifts — gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 
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The solid learning and free conjecture of 
Christian divines have combined with the un- 
friendly daring of infidelity to cast a heap of 
difficulties ori the particulars involved in this 
passage of Holy Writ. Our space will not allow 
us to review and examine what has been written by 
friends and enemies (last of all, by Strauss, Leben 
Jesu , i. 249, 4th edit.) on the subject. We must 
content ourselves with a brief statement of what 
appears to us the right view of the case, referring 
in justification to the authorities whence we have 
drawn our materials. 

These wise men were Chaldaean magi. During 
many centuries the magi had been given to the 
study of astronomy, and for some considerable 
time before the birth of our Lord they had cor- 
rupted and disfigured their scientific knowledge 
by astrological speculations and dreams. A con- 
viction had long been spread throughout the East, 
that about the commencement of our era a great 
and victorious prince, or the Messiah, was to be 
born. His birth was, in consequence of words of 
Sacred Scripture (Num. xxiv. 17), connected 
with the appearance of a star. Calculations seem 
to have led the astrological astronomers of Meso- 
potamia to fix the time for the advent of this king 
in the latter days of Herod, and the place in the 
land of Judaea. Accordingly, at the appointed 
time two planets, Jupiter and Saturn, were in 
conjunction under such circumstances as to ap- 
pear one resplendent heavenly body, and to 
marshal the way for the magi from their own 
homes to Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and the inn. 

But as this view is, we believe, novel in this 
country, we will enter somewhat more into par- 
ticulars. It owes its origin to no less a distin- 
guished person than the astronomer Kepler. It 
has been investigated and approved by some of 
the soundest minds of Germany. Under the 
influence of a conjunction of Jupiter, Saturn, 
and Mars, which took place in the year 1604, 
Kepler was led to think that he had discovered 
means for determining the true year of our 
Saviour’s birth. He made his calculations, and 
found that Jupiter and Saturn were in conjunction 
in the constellation of the Fishes (a fish is the astro- 
logical symbol of Judaea) in the latter half of the 
year of Rome 747, and were joined by Mars in 
748. Here then he fixed the first figure in the 
date of our era, and here he found the appearance 
in the heavens which induced the magi to under- 
take their journey, and conducted them success- 
fully on their way. Others have taken up this 
view, freed it from astrological impurities, and 
shown its trustworthiness and applicability in the 
case under consideration. It appears that Jupiter 
and Saturn came together for the first time on 
May 20th in the twentieth degree of the constel- 
lation of the Fishes. They then stood before sun- 
rise in the eastern part of the heavens, and so 
were seen by the magi. Jupiter then passed by 
Saturn towards the north. About the middle of 
September they were near midnight both in oppo- 
sition to the sun, Saturn in the thirteenth, Jupiter 
in the fifteenth degree, being distant from each 
other about a degree and a half. They then drew 
nearer : on October 27th there was a second con- 
junction in the sixteenth degree, and on Novem- 
ber 12th there took place a third conjunction in 
the fifteenth degree of the same constellation. In 
the two last conjunctions the interval between ( 
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the planets amounted to no more than a degree, 
so that to the unassisted eye the rays of the 
one planet were absorbed in those of the other, 
and the two bodies would appear as one. The 
two planets went past each other three times, 
came very near together, and showed themselves 
all night long for months iri conjunction with 
each other, as if they would never separate again. 
Their first union in the East awoke the attention 
of the magi, told them the expected time had 
come, and bade them set off without delay to- 
wards Juda?a (the fish land). When they reached 
Jerusalem the two planets were once more blended 
together. Then, in the evening, they stood in 
the southern part of the sky, pointing with their 
united rays to Bethlehem, where prophecy de- 
clared the Messiah was to be born. The magi 
followed the finger of heavenly light, and were 
brought to the child Jesus. The conclusion, in 
regard to the time of the advent, is, that our Lord 
was born in the latter part of the year of Rome 
747, or six years before the common era. 

We have not presented this view from any 
leaning in favour of a rationalistic interpretation, 
believing that God could, had he so pleased, have 
created a heavenly body for the purpose. But it 
must also be said that the divine Ruler of the 
universe is frugal ( absit invidia verbo ) of his 
instrumentalities, and might well, in the case 
before us, make use, for the gracious purposes of 
his providence, of cosmical arrangements which 
he had fixed ere the earth and heavens were made. 
They are, however, facts which have been set 
forth. As facts they explain a passage on which 
many doubts and difficulties have lain. The 
reader will determine whether he finds the ex- 
planation satisfactory. Kepler's ideas may be 
found in the essay De Jesu Christi servatoris 
nostri vero anno natalitio , and more fully in De 
vero anno quo ceternus Dei Jilius humanam 
naturam asswnpsit , Frankfurt, 1614. His view 
was taken up, and presented with approbation to 
the literary world, by a learned prelate of the 
Lutheran church, Bishop Munter ( Der Stern der 
Weisen , Kopenh. 1827). It also gained approval 
from the celebrated astronomer Schubert, of Pe- 
tersburg ( Vermischten Schriften , Stuttgart, 1823). 
The learned and accurate Ideler ( HandbucJx der 
Chronologie , Berlin ; see vol. ii. p. 399, sq.) 
reviewed the entire subject, and signified his 
agreement. Hase and De Wette, however, have 
stated objections. A recent writer of considerable 
merit, Wieseler {Clironolog . Synop. der 4 Evan - 
gelien , Hamburg, 1843), has applied this theory 
of Kepler’s in conjunction with a discovery that 
he has made from some Chinese astronomical 
tables, which show that in the year of Rome 750 a 
comet appeared in the heavens, and was visible 
for seventy days. Wieseler’s opinion is, that the 
conjunction of the planets excited and fixed the 
attention of the magi, but that their guiding-star 
was the aforesaid comet. The subject is worthy 
of attention, and we shall be glad if this notice 
of it should meet the eye of some distinguished 
astronomer who would give the subject a thorough 
investigation. The writer will be happy to supply 
to any competent inquirer full details of what 
has already been done. The literature connected 
with the subject is abundant, but appears to the 
writer to have lost much of its interest since 
Kepler s views have found acceptance. Those, 
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however, who wish to ascertain what works have 
been written on the subject are referred to YValcli, 
Bibliotheca Theol. ii. 422, sq. ; Thiess, Krit. 
Comment . ii. 350, sq. On the epoch of the birth 
of Christ, see Professor Wallace’s Dissertation on 
the True Age of the World (a work, however, to 
which vve do not attach much value), p. 84, 
London, 1814. — J. R. B. 

STEPHANAS (^T€<pams), a disci pie at Co- 
rinth, whose household Paul baptized (1 Cor. 
i. 16), being the first converted to Christianity in 
Achaia (1 Cor. xvi. 15). From the last of these 
texts it would appear that Stephanas and his 
family, in the most exemplary manner, 6 ad- 
dicted themselves to the ministry of the saints 
which some interpret of their having taken upon 
them the office and duty of deacons; but which 
seems to admit of a larger sense (without exclud- 
ing this), namely, that all the members of this 
excellent family ministered to the wants and 
promoted the comfort of their fellow-Christians, 
whether strangers or countrymen. As ‘ the house - 
hold of Stephanas’ is mentioned in both texts, it 
has been supposed that Stephanas himself was 
dead when Paul wrote ; but in verse 17 it is 
said, c I am glad of the coming of Stephanas.’ 

STEPHEN (^recpavos), one of ihe seven first 
deacons, and the proto-martyr, of the Christian 
church. It appears from his name that he was a 
Hellenist, as it was not common for the Jews of 
Palestine to adopt names for their children, except 
from the Hebrew or Syriac ; though of what country 
he was is unknown. He is represented by Epi- 
phanius (xl. p. 50) as one of the seventy disciples 
chosen by Christ ; but this statement is without 
authority from Scripture, and is, in fact, incon- 
sistent with what is there mentioned concerning 
him. He is spoken of by others as one of the 
first converts of Peter on the day of Pentecost ; but 
this also is merely conjectural. Jerome (on Isa. 
xlvi. 12) and others of the Fathers praise him as 
a man of great learning and eloquence. The first 
authentic notice we find of him is in Acts vi. 5. 
In the distribution of the common fund that was 
entrusted to the apostles (Acts iv. 35-37) for the 
support of the poorer brethren (see Mosheim, De 
Rebus Christ . ante Const, p. 118, and Dissert . 
ad Hist . Eccles . pertin .), the Hellenistic Jews 
complained that a partiality was shown to the 
natives of Palestine, and that the poor and sick 
among their widows were neglected. Whether 
we conceive with Mosheim ( De Rebus , &c. p. 
118), that the distribution was made by indivi- 
duals set apart for that office, though not yet pos- 
sessing the name of deacons ; or, with the writer 
in the Encyclopcedia Metropolitana (art. 4 Eccle- 
siastical History see also Archbishop Whately’s 
Kingdom of Christ ), we conclude that with the 
office they had also the name, but were limited 
to Hebrews ; or whether we follow the more com- 
mon view, as set forth by Bohmer {Diss. vii. ; 
Juris Eccles . Antiq .), does not materially affect 
the present subject. The complaint of the Hel- 
lenists having reached the ears of the apostles, im- 
mediate directions were given by them with a view 
to remove the cause of it. Unwilling themselves 
to be called away from their proper employment 
of extending the bounds of the Christian commu- 
nity, they told the assembled multitude of be- 
lievers to select seven men of their own number, 
in whose faith and integrity they might repose 


entire confidence, for the superintendence of every 
thing connected with the relief of the poor. The 
pro|x)saI of the apostles met with the approba- 
tion of the brethren, who proceeded at once with 
the choice of the prescribed number of indivi- 
duals, among whom Stephen is first mentioned ; 
hence the title of first deacon, or first of the dea- 
cons, is given to him by Irenaeus (Iren. i. 12). 
He is distinguished in Scripture as a man 6 full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost’ (Acts vi. 5). 
The newly elected individuals were brought to 
the apostles, who ordained them to their office, 
and t hey entered upon their duties with extra- 
ordinary zeal and success. The number of 
the disciples was greatly increased, and many 
priests were among the converts. In this work 
Stephen greatly distinguished himself by the 
miracles he performed before the people, and by 
the arguments he advanced in support of the 
Christian cause. From his foreign descent and 
education he was naturally led to address him- 
self to the Hellenists, and in his disputations 
with Jews of the Synagogue of the Libertines 
and Cyrenians, &c. [Synagogue and Liber- 
tine], he brought forward views of the Chris- 
tian scheme that could not be relished by the 
bigots of the ancient faith. As they were un- 
able to withstand his powers of reasoning, their 
malice was excited ; they suborned false wit- 
nesses against him, and dragged him before the 
Sanhedrim as a blasphemer. The charge brought 
against him was, that he had spoken against the 
law and the Temple, against Moses and against 
God. This accusation was calculated to incite all 
parties in the Sanhedrim against him (comp. Acts 
xxii. 22) ; and upon receiving it the predetermined 
purpose of the Council was not to be mistaken. 
Stephen saw that he was to be the victim of the 
blind and malignant spirit which had been ex- 
hibited by the Jews in every period of their his- 
tory. But his serenity was unruffled; his con- 
fidence in the goodness of his cause, and in the 
promised support of his heavenly Master, im- 
parted a divine tranquillity to his mind ; and 
when the judges fixed their regards upon him, 
the light that was within beamed forth upon his 
countenance, and 4 they saw his face as if it had 
been the face of an angel 9 (Acts vi. 15). 

Benson ( History of the First Planting of the 
Christian Religion ) and others have considered 
the testimony of the witnesses against Stephen as 
in every respect false, and that we are not even 
to suppose that he had stated that Christ would 
change the customs which Moses delivered (Acts 
vi. 14), upon the ground of the improbability of 
more being revealed to Stephen than to the 
apostles, as to the abolition of the Levitical cere- 
monies. From the strain of the martyr’s speech, 
however, a different conclusion may be drawn. 
His words imply, in various passages, that external 
rites were not essential, and that true religion was 
not confined to the Temple service (Acts vii. 8, 38, 
44, &c.). And there seems much plausibility in 
the conjecture of Neander ( Planting arid Train - 
ing of the Christian Church , translated by 
Ryiand, vol. i. p. 56, sq.), that Stephen and the 
other deacons from their birth and education were 
less under the influence of Jewish prejudices than 
the natives of Palestine, and may thus have been 
prepared to precede the apostles themselves in 
apprehending the liberty which the Gospel was 
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r.o introduce. The statements of Stephen corre- 
spond in more than one particular with what was 
afterwards taught by St. Paul. 

His speech is well deserving of the most dili- 
gent study, and the more it is understood the 
higher idea will it convey of the degree in which 
he possessed the qualities ascribed to him in the 
fifth chapter. Very different views have been 
taken of it by commentators. Upon the whole 
we are inclined to follow that which is given 
by Neauder in the work referred to. Even as a 
composition it is curious and interesting from 
tiie connection which may be discovered between 
the various parts, and from the unity given to 
the whole by the honesty and earnestness of the 
speaker. Without any formal statement of his 
object, Stephen obviously gives a confession of 
his faith, sets forth a true view of the import of 
his preaching, in opposition to the false gloss that 
had been put upon it, maintains the justness of 
his cause, and shows how well founded were his 
denunciations against the impenitent Jews. 

He first enters upon a historical statement, in- 
volving a refutation of the charges which had 
been made against him of hostility to the Old 
Testament institutions ; but at the same time 
showing that acceptance with God does not de- 
pend upon outward relations. Under die same 
form he illustrates the providential care exercised 
by the Almighty in regard to the Jewish people, 
along with the opposition exhibited by the Jews 
towards those sent to them by God. And he 
points the application of his whole discourse by 
charging his carnal -minded hearers with resisting, 
like their fathers, the Holy Ghost. The effect 
upon his auditors was terrible. Conscience-smit- 
ten, they united in wreaking their vengeance on 
the faithful denouncer of their guilt. They 
drowned his voice with their clamorous outcries, 
they stopped their ears against him, they rushed 
on him with one accord in a tumultuary manner, 
they carried him forth, and without waiting for 
the authority of law, they stoned him to death as 
a blasphemer [Stoning]. 

The frantic violence of his persecutors did not 
disturb the tranquillity of the martyr, and he died 
praying that his murderers might be forgiven 
(vii. 60). In his prayer he showed that a new 
spirit had been introduced into the world, and 
taught the Christians that the example of their 
Divine Master was to be followed even in cir- 
cumstances that they might have conceived to 
be impossible. Nor was this prayer without effect. 
Saul of Tarsus, who consented to his death (viii. 
1 .), and kept the clothes of them that stoned him 
(vii. 58), heard his words, mocking, doubtless, 
like the rest. But\the prayer was heard, and to 
it we owe the ministry of the apostle Paul (Til- 
lemont, Me moires, vol. ii. p. 8). 

The only other particular connected with Ste- 
phen, mentioned in Scripture, is, that ‘ devout 
men carried him to his burial, and made great la- 
mentation over him * (viii. 2). No information is 
given respecting the time of his death, or the place 
of his burial. In the fifth century (415), however, 
the relics of the martyr were said to have been 
miraculously discovered by a Greek priest of the 
name of Lucian (Luciani Presbyteri Epistola 
de Inventione S. Stephani ), and they were 
brought to Europe by Orosius. Evodius, Bishop 
of Myala, wrote a small treatise concerning the 


miracles performed by them ; and Severns, a 
Bishop of the Island of Minorca, wrote a cir- 
cular letter of the conversion of the Jews in that 
island, and of the miracles wrought in that place, 
by the relics which Orosius left there. These 
writings are contained in the works of Augustine, 
who gives the sanction of his authority to the 
incredible follies they record ( De Civit. Dei , 
xxii. 8). 

Since the fifth century, Stephen’s day has been 
celebrated on the 26th of December. The date 
is confessed by many Roman Catholic writers to 
be arbitrary, and is wholly without authority. 

STOICS and EPICUREANS. A concise 
notice of these celebrated sects is all that is re- 
quired for the elucidation of the Christian history, 
and all that the limits of the present work allow. , 

The Stoics derive their name from crrod , ‘ a 
porch because their founder Zeno was accus- 
tomed to teach in a Certain porch at Athens. 
This Zeno, of Citium, in Cyprus, must not be 
confounded with an earlier Zeno of Elea. The 
younger and more celebrated philosopher of the 
name was born from 360 to 350 years b.c., and 
formed a system of tenets which combined mucli 
of the harsh asceticism of the Cynics with the 
noble moral aspirations and vexatious verbal 
quibblings of the Platonists. The Greek stoical 
schools produced the most elaborate speculations 
on grammar which those ages could boast of, and 
in moral teaching they showed a strong tendency 
to a technical and over-systematic nomenclature. 
Under such a covert a Jesuitical casuistry might 
easily arise, and it is not to be supposed that the 
asceticism and high pretensions of this sect uni- 
formly implied virtuous conduct. Their most re- 
volting paradoxes appear to be only exaggerat ions 
of truth : exaggerations into which they were pro- 
bably forced by their intense controversy with the 
Epicureans, in part through their resolute adhe- 
rence to the deductions of their own logic, in part 
from a certain love of eccentricity, with which 
the Stoics were not unjustly charged. 

Epicurus is said to have been born at Athens 
b.c. 344, and to have opened a school (or rather a 
garden) where he propagated his tenets, at a time 
when the doctrines of Zeno had already obtained 
credit and currency. In physics, in religion , in 
politics , and in morals , the two systems espoused 
directly opposite views. The Stoics, like the Pla- 
tonists, were practically disinclined to what we 
distinctively name physical philosophy, and ac- 
quiesced in numerous vague dogmas concerning 
it, which had no ground in experiment or cau- 
tious observation, preferring mystical or moral 
views, and such as well combined with popular 
superstition. Thus they held the sun and stars to 
be real gods, because composed of fire, which was 
asserted to be a divine quality. The Epicureans, 
on the contrary, pursued physics, in too hasty a 
spirit, no doubt, hut nevertheless, on the whole, with 
much of the genius of the modems, and, we might 
add, with surprising success, if the followers of 
Epicurus had followed in his steps by inquiring 
as freely as he. With creditable discernment, 
he adopted the Atomic theory of Democritus, a 
philosopher of first-rate genius, though born before 
his time ; who, when not a single sound principle 
had been laid down in chemistry, or in terrestrial 
mechanics, seized on the grand idea of Newton, 
that the heavenly bodies are regulated by the same 
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laws as the minutest objects on the surface of the 
earth, and taught, concerning the constituent par- 
ticles of matter, a doctrine which Dalton and 
Berzelius have developed and established. Ac- 
cordingly, in the physics of Epicurus was found 
an intense antagonism to existing prejudices and 
popular superstitions. With him the sun was 
only a large fire, and not a god ; the lightning 
was guided by physical laws, and was not the 
holt of Jupiter to strike down the impious. Many 
of the Epicurean explanations of physical pheno- 
mena (as may he seen in Lucretius) show the 
school to have been much in advance of the 
age; hut as unfortunately they were not satis- 
fied to learn gradually, they spoiled their best 
ideas by mingling them with the crudest ab- 
surdities. 

It is in striking contradiction to what might 
have been expected from each school, that while 
Epicurus endowed his atoms with certain chance - 
movements (an idea which he had superadded to 
the theory of Democritus), the Stoics maintained 
that the whole universe, including the gods, were 
subject to an unalterable fate , which they also 
called 'providence . That they subjected the gods 
to this exterior force, is perhaps explained by 
their material conception of godhead. 

Since they studied to keep as close as possible 
to the popular religion, the Stoics almost ne- 
cessarily applied a system of mystical allegorizing 
to all that was offensive in the current legends. 
In no part of their tenets is their sincerity more 
doubtful : nevertheless, if we may accept as any 
fair representation of their devotional feeling the 
hymn to Jupiter by the Stoic Cleanthes, which is 
by far the noblest religious address in all anti- 
quity, we shall set them on a much higher eminence 
than any other sect. Cleanthes, while elevating 
Jupiter to a position which may satisfy a strict 
Monotheist, ascribes to him the purest moral cha- 
racter, as being ‘ the cause of every thing, except 
of Sin / and concludes by fervent prayers for the 
divine teaching to scatter all darkness from the 
soul, and enable it to attain divine wisdom. The 
Epicureans (in spite of the chance-movements 
ascribed to atoms) pushed out to a great extent 
the supremacy of general laws in the universe ; 
and as they were strict Materialists, could make 
no exception in favour of the moral world. Hence 
they would admit of no interferences of the deities 
in the concerns of man, whether by external visit- 
ation or by secret spiritual influence on the heart. 
The gods were represented as serene, majestic 
beings, too distant, and too quietly comfortable, 
to care about human concerns; so that while it 
was proper to think of them with reverence and 
admiration, to pray to them or worship them with 
ceremonies was absurd. They undoubtedly are 
such a nullity in the practical creed of Epicurus, 
and the muscular weakness, which, in conse- 
quence of the light and airy texture of their spi- 
ritual form, he ascribes to them, wears so ridiculous 
an aspect, as to give colour to the imputation that 
his Theism was assumed to avoid the popular 
odium which an undisguised Atheism would 
have incurred. 

Concerning politics no well-defined dogmas 
seem to have been propounded by the Stoics ; but 
the genius of their creed led them to patronise the 
national religion in each country, and thereby to 
give to their pupils a strong sentiment of special 


citizenship. This is the first element of patriotic 
exertion everywhere; and the early Stoics, how- 
ever unsuited by many parts of their creed for 
public life, maintained, in theory at least, that 
their wise man was the best ruler of a state, and 
ought upon occasion to devote property and life 
in his country's service. The Epicureans, from 
their devotion to physical science, and their con- 
tempt for general literature, were cosmopolitan 
in their tendency, with too little concern for any 
one particular state to make patriotic sacrifices. 
Even the trouble of exercising power was generally 
thought by them too heavy a burden. Whether 
less or more voluptuous in personal life — a Pom- 
ponius Atticus or a Mucianus — they were reso- 
lute in refusing, or glad to get rid of, official 
power, and to slip hack into social comfort and 
quiet speculation, like the gods whom they ad- 
mired. This political selfishness was in strange 
contrast with the unaffected and warm friendships 
of their private life, in which they were capable, 
if not of great sacrifices, yet of constant, amiable, 
forbearing, and active affection. But it is pro- 
bable that a prevalent neglect of historical read- 
ing, joined with the distaste for the national bal- 
lads which their scepticism necessitated, could 
not but render political pursuits, in Greece, un- 
congenial to them. 

The moral system of each school was in close 
connection with their other views. Both taught 
that we must live £ in harmony with Nature/ but 
they interpreted this differently. The Stoic theory 
erected a noble fabric of virtue, which the wise 
man would pursue at all events, and proclaimed, 
that while virtuous, he was perfectly happy, what- 
ever his external circumstances. This may be 
forgiven, as only an over-statement of a valuable 
truth. The same may be said of their dogma, 
that ‘ all sins are equal/ that ‘ the wise cannot fall 
away/ and that ‘ he is a king, though in abject 
poverty.’ But they to a great extent spoiled all 
that was excellent in these ideas, sometimes by 
sour asceticism and fanatical coxcombry, yet 
oftener perhaps by the despicable logical cavilling 
which they had inherited from Socrates and 
Plato. Grammar and dialectics appear literally 
to have been the curse of these schools, and utterly 
incapacitated them from acting on the popular 
intellect, to which their subtleties were unintel- 
ligible, and their verbose reasoning a source of 
merited disgust. Epicurus, on the contrary, like 
modern physical philosophers, cared for things , 
not for xoords ; and had at least the good sense 
to know, that since morality belongs to the mass 
of mankind, it must rest on broad foundations 
which they can appreciate, and cannot need 
lengthy and hairspun reasonings to adapt it to 
practice. His contempt of rhetoric and of the art 
of elegant composition may possibly not have 
been more than is expected by us in every mathe- 
matical work, but has exposed him to frequent 
invectives from Cicero. The Epicurean theory of 
morals was undoubtedly wholly self sh, and this 
was its blight. Like the modern advocates of 
the selfish system, he taught that ‘pleasing sensa- 
tions’ constitute all that is good in anything; 
even benevolence and generosity were resolved 
into selfish affections, by supposing them to have 
their spring in the ‘pleasure’ of him who exer- 
cises them. This theory has been innocently 
held by many Christians, in whom it is a fault of 
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the head, not of the heart ; and the same may have 
been the case with numbers of the Epicureans. 
But it is impossible, without practical mischief to 
the multitude, to confound under the single name 
of pleasure ’ feelings so different as those of the 
sailor who risks his life to save a stranger, and 
those of the profligate who sacrifices the happiness 
of others to his sensuality. Epicurus taught that 
men should be amiable members of a family, en- 
joying freely all innocent social pleasures, and 
abstaining from all vice and crime, and his prac- 
tice was as pure as his precepts ; but he also said, 
that we should be thus virtuous, because this 
would yield us most pleasure ; and by making 
this his foundation, he gave currency to a great 
debasing idea, which has always generated rot- 
tenness. 

Thus far we have spoken of Stoicism and Epi- 
cureanism, chiefly as they were among the Greeks ; 
but both systems underwent modification among 
the Romans ; the former for the better, the latter 
(it would seem) for the worse. Perhaps this must 
in any case have happened. Stoicism, which had 
in it some great and true moral ideas, might have 
been expected to clear itself of its asceticism, its 
coxcombry, its love of paradox, its subtleties, its 
mythological absurdities, by the wear and tear of 
practical life, and by the ridicule of men. Epi- 
cureanism, which inculcated (at least in appear- 
ance) mere self-indulgence, would attract to 
itself all the more grovelling natures, and the phi- 
losophy itself would become deteriorated by the 
practice and interpretation of its votaries. But 
beside this, the Epicurean intellect miserably 
stagnated through the insane idolatry directed 
towards their founder. This is the more amazing, 
considering how little was original in his system ; 
for he had taken his morals from Aristippus and 
Eudoxus, as his physics from Democritus : yet 
they seem to have made no effort to improve upon 
his theories, or perfect even his physical specula- 
tions, but wasted all their labour in endless com- 
mentaries on his work. Even the Roman poet 
Lucretius, a genius far superior to Epicurus, pa- 
negyrizes him in the most fulsome strains : — 

‘ Deus ille fuit, Deus, inclute Memmi, 

Qui princeps vitae rationem invenit earn, quae 

Nunc appellatur Sapientia/ & c. 

The Stoics were not so absurd, however great their 
respect for their founder ; and, in consequence, 
they from time to time received new views and 
fresh light from several sources. 

Moreover, it is probable that the genius of the 
Roman people, and of all Western Europe, was 
better fitted to improve Stoicism than Epicu- 
reanism. Their more practical mind despised 
and cast aside very much of the trashy logic which 
disgraced the acute Greeks, and a mere riddance 
from this was an immense gain to Stoicism. On 
the contrary, their coarser natures, in adopting 
such a theory, as, that ‘ pleasure was the chief 
good,’ were likely to accept this in the worst 
sense ; nor do they appear in general to have had 
much taste for the tranquil ease and intellectual 
retirement which was the paradise of the frugal 
Epicurus. Men of weak passions and strong 
mind may live virtuously under the selfish theory, 
or by arguments of expediency ; but ambitious, 
ardent, or passionate temperaments, as they are 
capable of higher excellence, so are they in dan- 


ger of deeper debasement, unless influenced by 
some nobler ideal of excel! ence. The Roman Stoics 
were the very prime of the nation ; many of them 
characters who must ever be thought of with re- 
verence and admiration. But before their doc- 
trine reached its culminating point, it bad re- 
ceived, wemay believe, amollifying influence from 
Christianity, which had risen by its side. Epic- 
tetus, a Greek, who is said to have flourished from 
Nero to Hadrian, or even later, is one eminent 
extant source of information concerning the im- 
proved Stoicism of the day. Self-denial is his 
great virtue, but a true and beautiful benevolence 
animates it. His contemporary, Seneca, and that 
best of emperors, Marcus Aurelius, are our au- 
thentic informants what Roman Stoicism had 
become. That they could not see Christianity to 
be a supernatural system may be lamented ; but 
that they (consciously or unawares) drew much 
instruction from it, ought surely to be praised, not 
harshly censured, as it has been. Concerning the 
Epicureans, the poem of Lucretius is our most 
accessible source of knowledge. Laertius, Sextus 
Empiricus, Cicero, and Plutarch, are very va- 
luable to us for the doctrines of both sects. — 

F. W. N. 

STONING. [Punishments.] 

STORAN (3t vpa£) occurs only in Ecclesi- 
asticus xxiv. 15, 4 I gave a sweet smell like 
cinnamon and aspalathus, and I yielded a plea- 
sant odour like the best myrrh,’ &c. Sweet sto- 
rax is mentioned by various Greek writers, from 
the time of Hippocrates to that of Dioscorides. 
Several kinds of it were known, varying chiefly 
in the form in which it was obtained, or the de- 
gree of adulteration to which it had been sub- 
jected. Most of the kinds are still known in 
commerce. It is obtained by incisions made 
in the bark of the tree called styrax officinale 
by botanists. This tree is a native of Greece, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, and is about 
twenty feet high, with leaves like those of the 
quince, and flowers somewhat resembling those 
of the orange. Storax was, and is still, much 
esteemed, both as an incense and for its medical 
properties. It consists chiefly of resin, a volatile 
oil, and some Benzoic acid. It has a grateful 
balsamic odour, which no doubt made it valued 
in ancient times. 

STORK (HTpn chasidah ). In Egypt, the 
two species collectively are called Anaseh , the 
white, more particularly, Belaid ; in Arabic 
Zakid , Zadig (?), Abuhist , Heklek , Ilegleg , and 
Hadji Luglug , the three last-mentioned express- 
ing the peculiar clatter which storks make with 
their bills, and Hadji , or pilgiim, denoting their 
migratory habits. This quality several of the 
Western names likewise indicate, while our word 
stork, albeit the Greek aropyr] implies natural 
affection, is an appellation which extends to the 
Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, German, Hungarian, 
Lette, and Wallachian languages, and is pre- 
sumed originally to have been Stor Eger , i. e. 
migrating Heron , with which the Greek agrees in 
sound, but has no affinity of meaning, though it 
corroborates the interpretation of Chasidah in 
the Hebrew, similarly implying affection, piety, 
mercy, and gratitude. This name results from 
a belief, general through all ancient Asia, in the 
attachment of these birds to each other ; of the 
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young towards the old, and of the parents 
towards their young. But the latter part of 
this opinion is alone verified by the moderns, 
in cases where the mother bird has perished while 
endeavouring to save her progeny. This oc- 
curred in the great fire at Delft, and more recently 
at the battle of Friedland, where a fir-tree with a 
stork's nest in it being set on fire by a howitzer- 
shell, the female made repeated efforts to extricate 
her young, and at length, as in the other case, 
was seen to sink in the flames. Without, there- 
fore, admitting the exaggerated reports, or the 
popular opinions of the East, respecting the stork, 
enough is shown to justify the identification of 
Chasidah with that bird; notwithstanding that 
some learned commentators have referred the 
word to Heron, and to several other birds, though 
none upon investigation are found to unite in the 
same degree the qualities which are ascribed to 
the species in Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18; Job 
xxxix. 13 ; Psa. civ. 17 ; Jer. viii. 7 ; Zech. v. 9. 



Storks are about a foot less in height than the 
crane, measuring only three feet six inches from 
the tip of the bill to the end of the toes, and 
nearly the same to the end of the tail. They have 
a stout, pointed, and rather long bill, which, to- 
gether with their long legs, is of a bright scarlet 
colour ; the toes are partially webbed, the nails 
at the extremities flat, and but little pointed 
beyond the tips of the joints. The orbits are 
blackish, but the whole bird is white, with the 
exception of a few scapulars, the greater wing 
covers, and all the quills, which are deep black : 
they are doubly scalloped out, with those nearest 
the body almost as long as the very foremost in 
the wing. This is a provision of nature, enabling 
the bird more effectually to sustain its after 
weight in the air ; a faculty exceedingly im- 
portant to its mode of flight with its long neck, 
and longer legs equally stretched out, and very 
necessary to a migrating species believed to 
fly without alighting from the lower Rhine, or 
even from the vicinity of Strasburg, to Africa, 
and to the Delta of the Nile. The passage is per- 
formed in October, and, like that of cranes, in 
single or in double columns, uniting in a point 
to cleave the air ; but their departure is seldom 
seen, because they start generally in the night; they 
rise always with clapping wings, ascending with 
surprising rapidity out of human sight, and arriv- 
ing at their southern destination as if by enchant- 
ment. Here they reside until the last days of 
March, when they again depart for the north, but 


more leisurely and less congregated. A feeling of 
attachment, not without superstition, procures 
them an unmolested life in all Moslem countries, 
and a notion of their utility still protects them in 
Switzerland, Western Germany, and particularly 
in Holland, where we have seen them (at Middel- 
burg) walking with perfect com] >osu re in a crowded 
vegetable market. Storks build their nests in 
pine, fir, cedar, and other coniferous trees, but 
seem to prefer lofty old buildings, towers, and 
ruins ; there are always several located on the 
tops of the isolated pillars at Persejxdis ; and 
they often obstruct the Muesim by nestling in 
their way, about the summits of the minarets 
which these servants of the mosques must ascend 
to call the congregation to prayer. Several 
modern writers still assert the filial affection of 
young storks, whom they describe as assisting their 
aged parents when they cannot any longer fly with 
vigour, and as bringing them food when unable 
to provide for themselves. Without entirely re- 
jecting the fact of affectionate relations among 
these birds, it may be remarked that storks live 
to a good old age ; and as they have a brood (some- 
times two) every year, the question is, which of 
fhese takes charge of the decrepid parents? It 
cannot be the youngest, not as yet of sufficient 
strength, nor those of preceding years, which are 
no longer in their company. Besides, the weaker 
birds remain anti breed in the south. May it not 
be conjectured that much of this belief is derived 
from a fact, which we have ourselves had an op- 
portunity of witnessing, though we could not 
distinguish whether the flight was composed of 
cranes or storks? In an exceedingly stormy day, 
when their southward course had been suddenly 
opposed by a contrary. gale, we saw a column of 
birds still persisting in their toil, but at a lower 
elevation, and changing their worn-out leader ; 
and the bird on taking his station in the rear was 
clearly attended for a moment by three or four 
others of the last, who quitted their stations as if 
to help him to reach the wake of the line. With 
regard to the snake-eating habits of the species, 
the Marabbu, or adjutant bird of India, often 
classed with storks, is undoubtedly a great de- 
vourer of serpents, but not so much so as the com- 
mon peacock ; and that domestic fowls are active 
destroyers of the young of reptiles, may be ob- 
served even in England, where they carry off 
and devour small vipers. The chief resort how- 
ever of storks, for above half the year, is in cli- 
mates where serpents do not abound : and they 
seem at all times to prefer eels, frogs, toads, 
newts, and lizards ; which sufficiently accounts 
for their being regarded as unclean (perhaps no 
bird sacred in Egypt was held clean by the 
Hebrew law). Storks feed also onfield mice; 
but they do not appear to relish rats, though they 
break their bones by repeated blows of their bills. 

In conclusion, Agyst , the Russian (?) name 
of the stork according to Merrick, does not ap- 
pear to be related to the Hebrew, unless it could 
be shown that the Esthonian Aigr or Aigro , applied 
to the same bird, and the old Teutonic Aigel , Da- 
nish Hegre , Italian and Provencal Arione , Aigron , 
denominations of the common heron, are from the 
same source, and not primitive appellatives in 
the great northern family of languages, which, it 
must be confessed, are not solitary examples in 
vocabularies so remote from each other. Of the 
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smaller sized, more solitary black stork, no men- 
tion need be made in this place, because it is 
evidently not the bird referred to in the sacred 
writers. — C. H. S. 

STREETS. [Towns.] 

STRIPES. [Punishments.] 

1. SUCCOTH (ntop, booths; Sept. 2okx&0) 9 
the first encampment of the Israelites on the 
Egyptian side of the Red Sea (Exod. xii. 37 ; 
xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 5) [Exodus]. 

2. SUCCOTH, a town in the tribe of Gad 
(Josh. xiii. 27), on the east of the Jordan (Judg. 
viii. 5 ; 1 Kings vii. 6). The spot in which the 
town stood is called 4 the Yalley of Succoth/ and 
must have been part of the valley of the Jordan. 
The place derived its name from Jacob having 
tarried some time there on his return from Padan- 
aram, and made booths for his cattle (Gen. 
xxxiii. 17). 

SUMMER. [Palestine.] 

SUPH (Sj-1D), translated 4 flags’ in the Auth. 
Vers., means some aquatic plant. It is men- 
tioned in Exod. ii. 3, 5; Isa. xix.6 ; Jonah ii. 6; 
but it is difficult to say whether it may not have 
been used in a comprehensive sense, as sea-weed 
is with us, rather than have been confined to one of 
the plants growing in the sea. The word suph oc- 
curs in several other passages : these, however, 
have reference to the Red Sea, which by the He- 
brews was called Suph Sea. Rosenmuller states 
that this, 4 in the Coptic version of the Pentateuch, 
and the Psalms, is called by its old Egyptian 
name, the Shari Sea.’ But Shari , or, as the Greeks 
pronounced it, Sari, is the Egyptian name for tan- 
gles or sea-weeds, of which there is great abund- 
ance in that sea. In Jonah ii. 5, 4 sea-weed was 
wrapped around my head,’ one of the fuci would 
seem to be indicated. Lady Calcott selects zoster a 
marina , or sea wrack, which resembles them in 
habit. It has by others been translated jancus , 
arundo , car ex, & c. Rosenmuller says, there is no 
doubt that a species of sari is denoted by suph, 
which, according to Pliny, grows on the banks of 
the Nile. 4 Fruticosi est generis sari, circa Nilum 
nascens, duorum ferme cubitorum altitudine, 
pollicari crassitudine ; coma papyri, similique 
manditur modo.’ This is supposed to be some 
reed, or grass-like plant. It is curious that the 
names sar and sari extend even to India. There 
is a species of saccharum growing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, which has been named S. 
Sari by Dr. Roxburgh. — J. F. R. 

SUPPER OF THE LORD (K vpiattiv SelTi- 
vov ), so called by St. Paul in his historical re- 
ference to the Passover Supper as observed by 
Jesus on the night in which he was betrayed (1 
Cor. xi. 20 ; Matt. xxvi. 20-31). As regards 
the day on which our Lord observed the Passover, 
it seems more proper to say, that the Pharisees, 
the dominant party among the Jews, deferred its 
observance a day in accordance with their tra- 
ditions, than that Jesus anticipated it. What one 
party considered the fourteenth Nisan, would to 
the other be the thirteenth. This supposition seems 
best to harmonize any apparent discrepancy in the 
accounts of the evangelists. 

Several controverted points may perhaps be best 
adjusted by a connected harmony of the last Pass- 
over of the Lord, constructed from the evangelic 


narratives alluding to it, but filling up the va- 
rious omitted circumstances from the known 
Passover rites [Passovek]. 

4 Now, when it was evening, Jesus sat down 
with the twelve (Matt.) Apostles ’ (Mark). The 
first customary washing and purifications being 
performed, the blessing over the first cup of wine, 
which began the feast, would be pronounced, 
probably in the usual form — 4 We thank thee, O 
God, our Heavenly Father, who hast created the 
fruit of the vine.’ Considering the peculiarity of 
the circumstances, and the genius of the new dis- 
pensation about to be established — that the great 
Teacher had already declared the superiority of 
simple forms to the involved traditions of the 
Jewish doctors, and that his disciples alone were 
present on this occasion — it may be supposed 
that, after the blessing over the herbs, the recital 
of the liturgy (or liaggadali) explanatory of the 
redemption of their ancestors from Egyptian bond- 
age, would be somewhat simplified, and perhaps 
accompanied with new reflections. 

Then probably the second cup of wine was 
mingled, and with the flesh of the paschal lamb, 
feast-offerings, and other viands, placed before the 
Lord. 4 And he said unto them, With desire have 
I desired to eat this Pascha with y r ou before I 
sutler ; for I say unto you, I shall no more eat 
thereof until it be fulfilled in the kingdom ofGod. 
And he took the [second] cup, and gave thanks, 
and said, Take this, and divide among you, for I 
say unto you, I will not henceforth drink of the 
fruit of the vine until the kingdom of God shall 
come ’ (Luke). 

When the wine distributed to each would be 
drunk off. one of the unleavened cakes would 
next be broken, the blessing said over it, and a 
piece distributed to each disciple, probably with 
the usual formula : — 4 This is the bread of afflic- 
tion which your fathers did eat in the land of 
Egypt ’ — i. e., not the identical bread, transub- 
stantiated, but a memorial or sign of it. The 
company would then proceed with the proper sup- 
per, eating of the feast-offering, and, after a bene- 
diction, of the paschal lamb. 

4 And as they were at supper.* the Devil having 
now put it into the heart of Judas to betray him ; 
Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things 
into his hands, and that he was come from God, 
and was going to God, risetli from supper; and ’ 
after due preparations 4 began to wash the disci- 
ples’ feet 1 (John). After this striking symbolic 
exhortation to humility and mutual service (John 
xiii. 6-20), 4 Jesus was troubled in spirit, and 
bare witness, and said, Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, that one of you will betray me. Then the 
disciples looked on one another, doubting of whom 
he spake ’ (John). 4 And they were very sorry, 
and began each of them to say unto him, Lord, is 
it I?’ (Matt.) 4 One of the disciples, leaning 
back on Jesus’s breast, saifh unto him, Lord, is it 
I? Jesus answered, He it is to whom 1 shall 


* The translation of the phrase bzlirvov 761/0- 
pivov by 4 supper being ended,’ has much con- 
fused the various narratives, and led many to 
think that Judas was present at the Lord's Supper, 
properly so called. The true reading probably is 
yivopivov (not yzvopevov), as understood by the 
Arabic and Persic translators, in the sense ‘while 
supper was about/ or 4 during supper-time.’ 
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give a sop, when I have dipped it. And after 
dipping the sop he givetli it to Judas Iscariot. 
Then Satan entered into him. Jesus saith unto 
him, What thou doest, do quickly. He then, on 
taking the sop, went immediately out ; and it was 
night ’ (John). 

The supper would then proceed, until each had 
eaten sufficient of the paschal lamb and feast- 
o tiering. 

‘And as they were eating, Jesus took the bread,’ 
the other unleavened cake left unbroken, ‘and 
blessed’ God ‘and brake it, and gave it to the’ 
eleven ‘disciples, and said, Take eat; this is my 
body (Matt., Mark), which is broken for you : 
tli is do in remembrance of me ’ (Luke, Paul, 1 Cor. 
xi. 24). 

The supper being concluded, the hands were 
usually washed the second time, and the third cup 
or ‘ cup of blessing ’ (1 Cor. x. 16) prepared, over 
which (he master usually gave thanks for the 
Covenant of Circumcision, and for the law given 
to Moses. Jesus, therefore, at this juncture, an- 
nounced, with peculiar appropriateness, his New 
Covenant. 

‘ After the same manner, also, Jesus took the 
cup after supper, and, having given thanks, gave 
it to them, saying, Drink all of you out of it ; for 
this is my blood of the new covenant, which is shed 
for many for forgiveness of sins (Matt.): this do, 
as oft as ye drink, in remembrance of me ’ (l Cor. 
xi. 24). But I say unto you, I shall not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day 
when I drink it new ( kcliv&v ) with you in my 
Father’s kingdom ’ (Matt.). 

‘ And when they had sung a hymn ’ (Matt.), 
probably the Ilallel, our Lord discoursed long 
with his disciples about his approaching death 
and departure (John xiii. 31 ; xiv. 31), and when 
he had finished he said, ‘ Arise, let us go hence.’ 
‘ And they went out on to the Mount of Olives’ 
(Matt). 

A multitude of disputes and controversies 
have existed in the church, from the earliest 
ages of Christianity, regarding the nature, ob- 
servance, and elements of the Lord’s Supper. On 
these points the reader may consult the following 
works: — Pierce, Waterland, Cud worth, Hoadley, 
and Bell, On the Eucharist ; Dr. Wiseman’s Ro- 
man Catholic Lectures , and Dean Turton’s 
Reply ; Orme's Lord's Supper Illustrated , Lond. 
1832; Goodman, On the Eucharist, Lond. 1841 ; 
Coleman's Christ. Antiq. ; Dr. Halley, On the 
Sacraments , Lond. 1845; De Linde and Mearns’s 
Prize Essays on the Jewish Passover and Chris- 
tian Eucharist , Lond. 1845. The early church 
appears, from a vast preponderance of evidence, 
to have practised communion weekly, on the 
Lord’s day. The custom, which prevailed during 
the first seven centuries, of mixing the wine with 
water, and in the Greek church with hot water, 
appears to have originated with the ancient Jews, 
who mingled their thick, boiled wine with water 
(Mishna, Tr. Teroomoth , xi.).* The raisin- wine, 
often employed both by the ancient and modern 

* Maimonides (in Chometz Vematzah , sect, 
vii.) states, that the proportion of pure wine in 
every cup must not be less than the fourth part 
of a quarter of a hin, besides water which must 
needs be mingled, that the drinking of it may be 
the more pleasant . 
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Jews (. Arhah Turin i, §483, date 1300), contains 
water of course. Remnants of this custom are 
still traceable in the East. The Nestorian Chris- 
tians, as late as the sixteenth century, as we find 
from the old travellers, celebrated the Eucharist 
in such wine, made by steeping raisins one night 
in water, the juice being pressed forth (Osorius, 
De Ilel. Emanuel , lib. in. ; Boter, Rel ., p. 3, lib. 
ii.; Odoard Barboso, ap. llamum., v. i. p. 313; 
Prof. Brerewood, On Div . Lang., 1022, p. 147). 
The Christians of India (said to be converted by 
St. Thomas) used raisin-wine, as also do some of 
the Syrian churches at the present day (Ross’s 
Panseheia; 1683, p. 402 ; W. Ainsworth’s Travels 
in Asia Minor , 1842). The third Council of 
Braga would not permit the use of the pure ‘ fruit 
of the vine,’ for they condemned as heretics ‘those 
who used no other wine but what they pressed 
out of the clusters of grapes, which were then 
presented at the Lord’s Table ’ (Bingham, Christ . 
Antiq., V. ch. ii.). 

It seems to us, however, that the language of 
Jesus is conclusive on this point. Dr. De Wette 
(on Matt. xxvi. 29) observes, that ‘ the wine is 
called new here, in reference to the future renova- 
tion of all things at Christ's coming. It refers to 
an ideal celebration of the supper in a glorified 
state.’ This is true ; but this able critic should 
have further explained why the wine must be 
new rather than the bread. The reason is plainly 
referable to the kind of wine which the disciples 
were then drinking. Had Jesus been speaking of 
fermented wine he could not have used this lan- 
guage, because of such it is said that ‘ the old is 
better than the new ’ (Luke v. 39). But the wine 
here employed to symbolize the heavenly or spiri- 
tual feast was of a kind which is best when new, or, 
as Clement of Alexandria designates it (Peed, ii.), 
‘ the blood of the vine' which of course is in its 
best state when pure and fresh from the vintage. 
The wine employed at the last Supper of our 
Lord must, therefore, have been made either from 
dried or preserved grapes, or from the juice pre- 
served by boiling or by preventing the access of air. 

As regards the bread, many of the Eastern 
churches use unfermented bread in the Commu- 
nion. ‘ The Greek church adopts a leavened 
bread, but the Roman church has it unleavened ; 
and this difference has been the cause of much 
controversy, though it seems easy to decide which 
kind was used by Jesus, the last Supper having 
been on one of the “ days of unleavened bread,” 
when no other kind could be eaten in the land of 
Judaea.’ The Protestant churches, generally, pay 
little regard to the nature of the elements, but 
use the ordinary bread, as well as wine, of the 
country. It was probably from regarding in a 
similar way the bread and wine as mere ordinary 
beverage, that some of the ancient sects gave up 
the wine altogether, and substituted other things. 
Epiphanius ( [Hceres . 49) and Augustine ( H ceres . 
28) mention an ancient sect of Christians in 
Phrygia, called Artotyrites, because they used 
bread and cheese. Others made use of bread and 
water ordy ; and the third Council of Braga (a.d. 
675) condemn a custom of communicating in 
bread and milk. If, however, the elements of 
the Supper are to be regarded in a symbolic 
sense, after the manner of the Jewish Passover — 
if the language of our Lord is to be applicable to 
wine in the present day — it would seem that at- 
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tention should he paid, not only to the name, 
but to the nature of the elements; that the symbol 
and the things symbolized should naturally cor- 
respond, and still retain a reference to the ancient 
Passover. ( For,’ as St. Paul observes, i Christ 
our Passover is sacrificed for us. Therefore let 
us keep the feast, not with old leaven, nor with 
the leaven of malice and wickedness ; but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth ’ 
(1 Cor. v. 8).— F. R. L. 

SUSA. [Shushan.] 

SUSANNAH. [Daniel, Apocryphal ad- 
denda to.] 

SWALLOW (D'D Sis, and THI Berov ). 
The latter is sometimes translated ‘ turtle-dove,’ 
but it is more properly the c swift’ or c black mar- 
tin,’ and, prohably, the Dururi of Alexandria, 
mentioned by Forskal. The first occurs only in 
Isa. xxxviii. 14 ; Jer. viii. 7 ; the second in Psa. 
Ixxxiv. 3 ; Prov. xxvi. 2. Sis , however, when 
coupled with 11 jy Ogur , is by some thought to 
denote the crane , while the last-mentioned He- 
brew word denotes the swallow. The Septuagint, 
Vulgate, and three ancient manuscripts point out 
the true meaning ; and Bochart with others have 
established it by learned researches, which leave 
little to be desired, although Rabbinical writers 
produce Arabic authority to prove that Sis is the 
name of a long-legged bird. Sis , however, is an 
imitative name expressive of the swallow’s voice 
or twitter, and in Dr. Kennicott’s remark, that in 
thirteen Codices of Jerem. he read Isis for Sis , 
we find the source of the ancient fable of the 
Egyptian Isis being transformed into a swallow. 

The species of Syria and Palestine, so far as 
they are known, appear all to be the same as those 
of Emope : they are, 1. Hirundo rustica , or do - 
mestica , the chimney swallow, with a forked tail, 
marked with a row of white spots, whereof Hirundo 
Syriaca , if at all different, is most likely only a 
variety. 

2. Hirundo TJrbica , the martin or common 
window swallow. These two are most likely the 
species comprehended under the name of Sis, 

3. Hirundo Hiparia , sand-martin or shore-bird, 
not uncommon in northern Egypt, near the 
mouths of the Delta, and in southern Palestine, 
about Gaza, where it nestles in holes, even on the 
sea-shore. 

4. Hirundo Assus , the swift or black martin, 
distinguished by its larger size, short legs, very 
long wings, forked tail, and by all the toes of the 
feet turning forward : these, armed with small, 
crooked, and very sharp claws, enable the bird to 
hang against the sides of walls, but it cannot rise 
from the ground on account of the length of its 
wings. The last two, but more particularly this 
species, we take to be the Deror , on account of the 
name Dururi , already mentioned; which was 
most probably applied to it, because the swift 
martin prefers towers, minarets, and ruins to build 
in, and is, besides, a bird to which the epithet of 
4 free 7 is particularly applicable. On the Eu- 
ropean coast of the Mediterranean it bears the 
name of Barbota , anil in several parts of France, 
including Paris, is known by the vulgar name of 
Me Juif,’ the Jew ; and, finally, being the largest 
and most conspicuous bird of the species in Pa- 
lestine, it is the type of the heraldic martlet, 
originally applied in the science of blazon as the 


especial distinction of Crusader pilgrims, being 
borrowed from Oriental nations, where the bird is 
likewise honoured with the term Iladgi , or Pil- 



511. [The Swift— Dururi.] 

grim, to designate its migratory habits. The 
Deror being mentioned as building on the altar, 
seems b to imply a greater generalization of the 
name than we have given it ; for habits of nest- 
ing in immediate contact with man belong only 
to the house and window swallows ; but, in the 
present instance, the expression is not meant to 
convey a literal sense, but must be taken as re- 
ferring to the whole structure of the temple, and 
in this view the swift bears that character more 
completely than the other. It is not necessary to 
dilate further on the history of a genus of birds so 
universally known. — C. H. S. 

SWEARING. [Oath.] 

SWINE (IHn chazir). We have already 
noticed these animals [Boar], chiefly as they 
occur in a wild state, and here refer to the do- 
mesticated breeds only, because they appear to 
have been repeatedly introduced and reared by 
the Hebrew people, notwithstanding the strong 
prohibitions in the law of Moses (Isa. lxv. 4). 

Egyptian pictures, the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, and Christ’s miraculous cure of the demo- 
niac, when he permitted swine to be possessed 
and destroyed by rushing over a precipice into 
the sea of Galilee, furnish ample proofs that 
during the dominion of the Romans they were 
kept around the kingdom of Judah ; and the re- 
strictive laws of Hyrcanus on this subject indicate 
that the Jews themselves were not altogether 
strangers to this unlawful practice. Commentators 
ascribe this abundance of swine to the numerous 
Pagan sacrifices of these animals in the temples : 
but we do not deem this to be a sufficiently cor- 
rect view of the case, since hogs of every denomi- 
nation were less used for that purpose than oxen, 
goats, and sheep- May it not be conjectured that 
in those days of a greatly condensed population 
the poor found in swine’s flesh, and still more 
in the fat and lard, melted for culinary purposes, 
as it still is in every part of Pagan Africa, a most 
desirable aliment, still more acceptable than the 
salt fish imported from Sidon, to season their usual 
vegetable diet? e When the melting fire burneth, 
the fire causeth the waters to boil ’ (Isa. lxiv. 2) ; 
and, again, fi a broth of abominable things in their 
vessels ’ (lxv. 4). For, although the Mosaic law 
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justly condemned the use of swine’s flesh, at the 
time of the departure of Israel out of Egypt, when 
the state of slavery the people had been in, there 
is reason to believe, had greatly multiplied leprosy, 
and, moreover, when it was important to enforce 
cleanliness among the multitude on many ac- 
counts; yet the reasoning of the ancients and of 
commentators, Rabbinical and medical, regard- 
ing the unhealthiness of sound pork, in moderate 
quantities, as a condiment, or more generally as 
an article of food, is entirely erroneous. For in 
some provinces of Ancient Persia, the practice 
of curing animal food was known so early, that 
the procession of tribute-bearing deputies from 
the several satrapies, sculptured on the great 
stairs at Persepolis, represents at least one nation 
bringing preserved flesh meat, apparently hams, 
and already, before the conquest of northern Gaul 
by Caesar, pork ami various sausages were ex- 
ported from Belgium to the Roman capital. 
Neither in the tropics, nor in the East, during the 
first centuries of Christianity, or in the era of the 
Crusades, or among the Christians of the present 
day, are any ill effects ascribed to the use of swine’s 
flesh ; and the Moslem population, which is debarred 
the use of this kind of food, is, perhaps, more 
liable to disease and to the plague than others, 
because it lacks the stamina of resistance to in- 
fection, and that supply of digestive nutriment 
which keeps the alimentary system in a healthy 
condition. The rich Moslem supply the deficiency 
by vegetable oils and butter, or ghee ; hence, 
while the wealthy official class multiplies, the 
poorer classes, for want of a cheap supply of simi- 
lar ingredients, diminish. As the Mosaic law was 
abrogated by the Christian, it was plainly meant 
to be only temporary ; and if by the decrees of 
Providence the Gospel is once more to triumph in 
the land of the first Christian churches, it may 
hereafter be found that this apparently insignifi- 
cant agent has been a considerable instrument in 
the event. — C. H. S. 

8WORI). [Ah ms.] 

SYCAMINE TREE is mentioned 

only once in the New Testament, in Luke xvii. 
G, ‘ And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a grain 
of mustard -seed, ye might say unto this sycamine - 
tree, 1 Sic. From a slight similarity in name, this 
tree has often been confounded with the sycamore, 
both by ancient and modern writers. Both trees 
are, however, mentioned by the apostle, who must 
have had the technical knowledge necessary for 
distinguishing such tilings. Though the English 
version avoids translating the word, there can he 
little doubt, of the inulherry-tree being intended ; 
and it is frequently so rendered. 'Finis, Dios- 
corides says, Mopca i) ZivKayuvia^ ‘ M nlherry 
or sycamine is well known. 1 Celsius shows 
(I fir robot, i. 200), by quotation* from Atheiuvus, 
Galen, & e . , that tin* Greeks called it by both 
names; and Corn. Cel.sus ( l)e Mrdicina , iii. IS) 
says expressly, ‘ Grate i nionun (tuku/jl\ vuv ap- 
pellant. 1 But still even ancient authors confound 
it with the sycamore, and therefore modern writers 
may lie excused when so doing. Dr. Sibthorpe, 
who travelled as a botanist in Greece, for the ex- 
press purpose of identify ing the plants know n to 
the Greeks, says that in Greece the white mul- 
berry-tree is called ^uwpia ; the black mulberry - 
tree, uvKajjuvia. The mulberry, moieover, is a tret* 
which we might expect to find mentioned in 


Scripture, since it is so common in Palestine. 
It is constantly alluded to by old travellers, ami 
indeed is much cultivated in the present day, in 
consequence of its affording food for the silk- 
worm ; and it must have been common also iri 



early times, or the silk-worms would not have ob- 
tained suitable food when first introduced. As 
the mulberry-tree is common, as it is lofty and 
affords shade, it is well calculated for the illus- 
tration of the above passage of Luke. — J. F. R. 

SYCAMORE is a species of fig, X. Fiats 
Sycomorus of botanists, and the same as Siiik- 
mol. — J. F. R. 

SYCIiAR (2uxap), a name of reproach ap- 
plied liv the Jews to Shechein [Sheciik.m]. 

SYCHEM (2i>x € V0> f <)r Shoehorn in 

Acts vii. lf>, being that also used in the Septua- 
gint version of the Old Testament [Since a km]. 

SYENE (HMD • Sept. 'Svijwj) a city of Egypt, 
situated in the Thebais, on the southern extremity 
of the land towards Ethiopia (Ptol. iv. f> ; 1*1 in. 
1 list. Nat. v. It); xii. S ; Strabo, pp. 7^7, Slf>). 
Ezekiel, describing the desolation to lie brought 
upon Egypt through its whole extent, says, 

‘ 'Finis saith the Lord, 1 will make the Land of 
Egypt utterly desolate, from the tower of Syenc 
even to the border of Cush (Arabia),* or. ns some 
read, is 1 from Migdol to Syenc,’ implying, ac- 
cording to either version of the passage, tin* whole 
length of the country from north to south. S\eue 
is represented by tin* pnsent Assouan, which 
exhibits few remains of the ancient city, except 
some granite columns of a eompur.itixely late 
date, and the sekos of a small temple. This 
building 1ms I*m ii mij jmsed by late tiav ellers to 
have emit, lined die famous well of ShaLi (Gi oy. 
wii. p. M 7 , into whirl) 1 lie ra\ s of a \ ertieal sun 
were rejKirted to fall during the summer solstice, 
a eirenimt.mee, sa\< tin* geographer, that prove* 
the place 1 to lie under the tropic, the gnomon lit 
midday casting no shadow. But although exca- 
vations ha\e been cairiul on considerably below 
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the pavement, which has been turned up in search 
of the well it was thought to cover , no other re- 
sults have been obtained than that this sekos was 
a very improbable site for such an observatory, 
even if it ever existed ; and that Strabo was 
strangely misinformed, since the Egyptians them- 
selves could never in his time have imagined this 
city to lie under the tropic ; for they were by no 
means ignorant of astronomy, and Syene was, even 
in the age of Hipparchus (b.c. 140, when the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic was about 23° 5U 20'0, very 
far north of that line. The belief that Syene was 
in the tropic was however very general in the time 
of the Romans, and is noticed by Seneca, Lucan, 
Pliny, and others. But, as Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
remarks, * a well would have been a bad kind of 
observatory if the sun had been really vertical ; 
and if Strabo saw the meridian sun in a well, he 
might be sure he was not in the tropic’ (Mod. 
Egypt and Thebes , ii. 286). The same writer 
adds, ‘Unfortunately the observations of the 
ancient Greek writers on the obliquity of the 
ecliptic are not so satisfactory as might be 
wished, nor are we enabled, especially as La 
Grange’s theory of the annual change of obliquity 
being variable is allowed to be correct, to ascertain 
the time when Assouan might have been within 
the tropic, a calculation or traditional fact in 
which, perhaps, originated the erroneous assertion 
of Strabo.’ The latitude of Assouan is fixed by 
Wilkinson at 24° 5' 30'(, and the longitude is 
usually given as 32° 55^. 

SYNAGOGUE (J"lC0?n '01), a Jewish place 
of worship. The Greek, from which the word is 
immediately derived (awayooyi])^ denotes ‘an 
assembly being similar in meaning to e/c/cA^crfa, 
whence our f church ’ is taken. Both terms ori- 
ginally signified an assembly or congregation ; but 
afterwards, by a natural deflection of meaning, 
they both came to designate the building in which 
such church or assembly met. The Hebrew phrase 
(‘ house of assembly ’) is more strictly descriptive 
of the place than were originally ‘ synagogue’ and 
6 church.’ The latter word retains its ambiguity ; 
the former has lost it, signifying now and in the 
time of our Lord exclusively a building. 

The precise age of the introduction of syna- 
gogues among the Israelites it does not appear 
easy to determine. There is a natural tendency 
among men, nor least among those who are given 
to letters, to refer institutions back to very early 
periods ; and the Rabbins surpassed all others in 
this exaggerating propensity. Hence, we believe, 
arose the traditionary and Targuminical stories of 
the extreme antiquity of synagogues. Even a 
patriarchal origin has been ascribed to them. But 
the statements made are unworthy as of credence, 
so of investigation. It is quite certain that if 
synagogues were in use in the days of Abraham, 
we have no evidence to establish this as an histo- 
rical fact ; and averments which rest on conjecture 
or legends may well be passed in silence. A 
passage in Acts (xv. 21) certainly speaks of the 
antiquity of synagogues in the first century : 
i Moses of old (e/c y eveccv ap^cuo^) hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the 
synagogues every Sabbath-day.’ But ‘of old 5 is 
a relative term. The ‘ ancient generations ’ here 
spoken of may not reach back farther than the 
return from Babylon. If, indeed, Psalm lxxiv. 


was written before the exile, synagogues were 
known previously to that event. This, however, 
would leave a long interval between the date of 
the psalm and the days of the patriarchs untouched 
and unaffected. The words to which we refer are 
found in ver. 8 : ‘ They have burned up all the 

synagogues of God ^yiD) in the land.’ 

Ewald (Die Poet . Bucher des Alten Bundes , 2 
th. p. 293) refers this composition to the time 
of Nehemiah (b.c. 445). Tholuck gives for its 
date the year b.c. 588, when the kingdom of 
Judah was overrun by the Chaldseans, and the 
temple plundered and burnt down. The Hebrew 
words, however, do not necessarily denote syna- 
gogues. ‘ Houses of God ’ is a general term, and 
may refer to any sacred place. There may be here 
a reference to the schools of the prophets, preserved 
by the principle of reverence long after the spirit 
of prophecy and the pursuits of learning had ceased 
to fill them with eager pupils. If we might, from 
2 Kings iv. 23, suppose that at least on festival 
occasions pious Israelites resorted to the prophets 
for prayer and advice, we could easily understand 
how such a practice would spontaneously convert 
the places where they abode into a species of syna- 
gogue ; and not improbably we may here find the 
germ out of which the proper synagogue worship 
arose. Psalm cvii. 32, ‘ Let them exalt him also 
in the congregation of the people, and praise him 
in the assembly of the elders,’ affords words which 
will correspond with that worship, but proves 
nothing as to a prse-exilian custom, since it was 
written after the return from captivity ; for even 
Tholuck says, ‘Freilich nach demExil ’ (Psalmen 
fur Geistiiche und Laien , p. 343. Halle, 1843). 

The earliest worship was offered to God in what 
may with propriety be termed his own house — sub 
divo — before the eye of Heaven, in the open air. 
But such a temple was too vast for the human 
mind, which lost itself in the immensity of space, 
and needed narrower limits, in order to concen- 
trate, fix, and inflame its sympathies. Accord- 
ingly, in the course of time, particular spots were 
approved of God as worshipping places, till at 
length one distinguished house of prayer was 
chosen and established in Zion. The temple- 
worship, as it was constituted in the days of 
David and Solomon, was grand, august, and 
imposing. Yet can we easily understand how a 
felt necessity would arise for a more intimate and 
closer, if it must be also majestic, intercourse 
with God, by the intermediation of certain so- 
lemnities in which all and each of a congregation 
would have an individual share. Nor would this 
feeling of want wait for any other condition than 
an active and somewhat refined religious sense 
experienced in a population of which only a small 
number could crowd and find room in the gates 
of the national temple : so that there is nothing 
unreasonable nor imaginary in giving to the 
origin of synagogues an earlier date than the 
period of the exile. 

To this epoch it is that the origin of synagogues 
is generally referred ; and beyond a doubt there 
were then peculiar circumstances which called 
for their establishment. Yet the considerations 
into which we have gone may possibly warrant 
the idea that the wish rather developed than ori- 
ginated the influences out of which the worship 
in question sprung. Unquestionably, however, 
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then, if not before, synagogues came into exist- 
ence. A later date cannot well be assigned. 
Deprived of the solemnities of their national wor- 
ship, yet still retaining their religious convictions, 
and keenly feeling the loss they had endured, 
earnestly, too, longing and praying for a restora- 
tion of their forfeited privileges, the captive 
Israelites could not help meeting together for the 
purposes of mutual sympathy, counsel, and aid, 
or of prayer and other devout exercises. But 
prayer makes every spot holy ground. Some 
degree of secrecy, too, may have been needful in 
the midst of scothng and scornful enemies. Thus 
houses of prayer would arise ; and the ]>eculiar 
form of the synagogue worship — namely, devotion 
apart from external oblations — would come into 
being. It has, indeed, been asserted (Hauer, 
Gottesd. Verfassuny, ii. 125) that synagogues 
were not known till the time of Antiochus Epi- 


phanes (b.c. 17 1), on the ground that it is then for 
the first time that the term is used bv Josephus — 
one more instance added to the hundreds which 
already existed, of the folly which denies an histo- 
rical reality to every thing for which |>ositive 
vouchers cannot be found in the Jewish historian. 
Sucli arguments would have some force if Jose- 
phus had professed to narrate every thing, and 
left us as many volumes as he has left us chapters. 
That he did not consider it ‘ set down in his duty ' 
to give an exact history of the origin and progress 
of the synagogue-worship, may be inferred from 
the fact that his mention of synagogues is only 
occasional and cn passant . 

The authority of the Talmudists (such as it is) 
would go to show that a synagogue existed 
wherever there were ten families. What, how- 
ever, is certain is, that in the times of Jesus 
Christ synagogues were found in all the chief 



M3. [JrwUh Synagogue in Amsterdam.] 


cities and lesser towns of Palestine. These places 
are then spoken of as well known, and therefore 
long-established houses of worship, ami obviously 
formed uu essential and recognised portion of the 
national inheritance. There was a synagogue at 
Nazareth (laike iv. Id), one also at ( \i|>erii#umi 
(Mark i. 21), as well ns in tin* several cities of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, which had a 
Jewish imputation (Aels ix. 2; xiii. 5; xiii. 12; 
xiv. I ; xvii. I, If) ; xviii. 1 ; xix. S ; and see also 
Joseph. A ntit/. xix. 0. d ; Dr //#//. Jud, \ ii. d. 1). 
The larger cities had several. In Acts ix. 2, we 
find Paul asking for letters to Damascus * to (h 
synnyoyur* ’ (\er. 20). In Jerusalem, one Rab- 
binical authority ( Mryili. lxxui. 1) represents the 
imiuher to have been 1M) ; another (T. Uu ms. 
(' tuboth , xxxv. 3) makes them IU0. Emm 


Arts vi. U, it apjM'ars that e\cry | ante trd>e 
and colony bad n synagogue in Jeru*nh m. The 
reader must not confound sy n.igogin*s w ith the 
TTfW(jtv\al % houses of prayer, oratun.i. oratories, 
(.'Impels, plac< s • win re prayer was wont to U» 
made' (Arts x\i. Id . which, is in the place just 
cited, were mostly m ar a piece of tlowmg water, 
ill older In iiflmil thej.ws imam of ol-Mr\in%» 
their custom of washing l*efoic prayer (Joseph. 
Antitp xiv. 1 lb 2d ; Dmtpch, />* S<v r ns i 

ad frequenter a «fru* M . Synagogues 

were built *ometmn*s on tin* outside ot chips, but 
more freipn nth within, and prehrably on t levnteil 
sjMit s. \t a iat« r jmriosl ti < v wne fivesl t i n 
biiri ibpl.u « s \ jscnhai snnrUty u a* attar ta «l 
io these sjsits, e\en nfli r the building had 
fallen to mm (Mishna, J/iyi//. d d In th< 
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Synagogue pious Israelites assembled every Sab- 
bath and festival day, the women sitting apart 
from the men (Philo, Opp. ii. 458, 630) ; and at a 
later period, on every second and fifth day of each 
week (T. Hieros. Meg ill. 75. 1 ; T. Babyl. Babd. 
Kama , 82. 1), for the purposes of common prayer, 
and to hear portions of the sacred books read ; 
which was performed sometimes by any one of 
the company (Luke ii. 16), or, according to 
Philo ( Opp . ii. 630, ed. Mang.), by any one of 
the priests or elders ( r&v Upicav 5e ns 6 tt apcou ?} 
todv yepourcou els avayiucbaKei robs lepobs vopovs 
avrols Kai Ka& €Ka<Trov efTjyerrcu), who, as the pas- 
sage just quoted shows, expounded each particular 
as he proceeded. The writings thus read aloud 
and expounded were the Law, the Prophets, and 
other Old Testament books (Acts xiii. 15 ; xv. 21 ; 
Mishna, Meg ill. 3. 4 ; Eichhorn, Einleit . ins A. 
T. ii. 458, sq.). The language in which the Scrip- 
tural passages were read cannot be generally and 
accurately determined. It doubtless varied ac- 
cording to circumstances. Ezra (Neh. viii. 8), if 
he read in the old Hebrew, gave the sense in the 
Chaldee. The Septuagint translation was in very 
common use in the time of our Lord, and may 
have been employed in synagogues. It appears 
(T. Hieros. Sota, 7) that in Caesarea, a city more 
Grsecian than Jewish, the prayers were uttered in 
the Greek tongue. In synagogues out of Palestine, 
the Greek translation seems to have been read 
conjointly with the original text. The exposition 
of the Scripture was doubtless made in each 
nation in the vernacular tongue ; accordingly, in 
Palestine the worship of the synagogue was con- 
ducted in Syro-Chaldee. In Egypt, from the 
time of the Ptolemies, the Greek language was 
customary in the services of the synagogue. 

The expositor was not always the same person 
as the reader (Philo, Opp. ii. 458, 476). A 
memorable instance in which the reader and the 
expositor was the same person, and yet one dis- 
tinct from the stated functionary, may be found 
in Luke iv. 16, sq., in which our Lord read and 
applied to himself the beautiful passage found in 
the prophecy of Isaiah (lxi. 4). The synagogue, 
indeed, afforded a great opportunity for preaching 
the gospel of the kingdom ; and the reader may 
well suppose that the novelties of doctrine which 
were then for the first time heard within its walls 
created surprise, delight, wonder, and indignation 
in the minds of the hearers of our Lord and his 
apostles, according to their individual spiritual 
condition. 

After the reading and exposition were con- 
cluded, a blessing was pronounced, commoqly 
by a priest. The people gave a response by utter- 
ing, the word Amen ; when the assembly broke up 
(1 Cor. xiv. 16). 

At the head of the officers stood the 6 ruler of 
the synagogue’ ( apxi<r way coy os , HDJDn C^fcO), 
who had the chief direction of all the affairs con- 
nected with the purposes for which the syna- 
gogue existed (Luke viii. 49 ; xiii. 14 ; Mark v. 
35, seq. ; Acts xviii. 8 ; Vitringa, Archisynag. 
Observat. novis Illustrate). Next in rank were 
the elders (Luke vii. 3), called also c heads of the 
synagogue 1 (Mark v. 22; Acts xiii. 15), as well 
as 1 shepherds ’ and f presidents, 1 who formed a sort 
of college or governing body under the presidency 
of the chief ruler. There was in the third place 
the rVO&^, legatus ccclcsicu , c the angel of 
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the church,’ who in the synagogue meetings acted 
commonly as the speaker, or as the Protestant 
minister, conducting the worship of the congre- 
gation (Mishna, Rosh Hasshana , 4. 9), as well 
as performed on other occasions the duties of se- 
cretary and messenger (Schottgen, Hor. Heb. i. 
1089, sq.). Then came, fourthly, ‘ the minister ’ 
(Luke iv. 20), the attendant who handed the 
books to the reader, was responsible for the clean- 
liness of the room, and for its order and decency, 
and opened and closed the synagogue, of which he 
had the general care; In addition, there probably 
were almoners or deacons, DpTY (Matt. vi. 
2), who collected, held, and distributed the alms 
of the charitable. 

In regard to the furniture of the synagogue, 
seats merely are mentioned in the New Testament 
(Matt, xxiii. 6 ; James ii. 3). The c chief seats, 1 
or rather c front seats’ (7rpo?To/ca0e§piai), were oc- 
cupied by the Scribes and Pharisees. The outfit 
may have been more simple in the days of Christ; 
still there was probably then, as well as at a later 

period, a sort of pulpit (firjpa, PlD'O, and 

a desk or shelf (0r)K7),,r\2n or p^H), for holding 
the sacred books (Mishna, Berach , v. 3 ; Rosh 
Hasshana, 4. 7 ; Megilla , 3. 1; Sabb. 16. 1). 
Some sort of summary judicature seems to have 
been held in the synagogues, and punishments of 
flogging and beating inflicted on the spot (Matt, 
x. 17; xxiii. 34; Mark xiii. 9; Luke xii. 11; 
xxi. 12; Acts xxii. 19; xxvi. 11 ; 1 Cor. xi. 22). 
The causes of which cognizance was here taken 
were perhaps exclusively of a religious kind. 
Some expressions in the Talmud seem to imply 
that a sort of judicial triumvirate presided in this 
court (Mishna, Sanhed. i. ; Maccoth , 3. 12). It 
certainly appears from the New Testament that 
heresy and apostacy were punished before these 
tribunals by the application of stripes. 

The reader may have been struck by some re- 
semblance between this account and the arrange- 
ments which prevailed in the early Christian 
churches. The f angel of the church ’ (Rev. ii. 1), 
the pastor, was obviously taken from the syna- 
gogue. Winer, however, denies that c the mes- 
sengers of the churches ’ (2 Cor. viii. 23) has any 
connection with the legatus ecclesice. The words 
‘ because of the angels 9 (1 Cor. xi. 10) have been 
referred to this same office, — a reference which 
Winer does not approve. Meier ( Commentar , 
in loc.) holds that the allusion is to celestial 
beings, an idea which he thinks Paul derived 
from Judaism (Septuagint, Ps. cxxxviii. 1 ; Tobit 
xii. 12 ; Burt, Synag. p. 15 ; Grotius, in loc . ; 
Eisenmeier, Entdeckt . Judentli . ii. p. 193). 

The work of Vitringa ( De Synagogd Veteruni) 
remains the chief authority on the subject, though 
published in 1696. See also Burmann, Exercitt. 
Acad. ii. 3, sq. ; Reland, Antiq . Sacr . i. 10; 
Carpzov, Appar. p. 307, sq. ; Hartmann, Verbind . 
desAr T. mit d. Neuen , p. 225, sq. ; Brown, Anti- 
quities of the Jews, vol. i. p. 590, sq. — J. R. B. 

synagogue, great (nVn|n npp), 

the name applied in the Talmud to an assembly 
or synod presided over by Ezra, and consisting 
of one hundred and twenty men, alleged therein 
to have been engaged in restoring and reforming 
the worship of the Temple after the return of the 
Jews from Babylon. We shall here furnish the 
evidences of the existence of this assembly. ‘The 
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house of judgment of Ezra is that called the 
Croat Synagogue, which restored the crown to 
its original condition ’ (Chron. pDHP, fbl. 13). 
The crown, observes Buxtorf (Tiberias, cli. x.), 

4 was triple, consisting of the law, the priesthood, 
and the commonwealth ;’ and he explains this by 
adding that Ezra puritied the law and the Scrip- 
tures generally from all corruptions. Again in 
the Jerusalem Talmud (Cod, Megillah , 3) it is 
said, 4 When the men of the Great Synagogue 
. arose, they restored magnificence (i, e. the crown 
of the law) to its pristine state.’ In Pirke Aboth, 
cap. 1, it is observed that M<^es received the law 
from Mount Sinai, gave it to Joshua, Joshua to 
the elders, the elders to the prophets, and these to 
the men of the Great Synagogue and in Tract 
Yomah , lxix. 2, it is added, 6 Why is this 
called by the name of the Great Synagogue ? 
Becanse they restored the crown to its pristine 
state.’ In Megillah, fol. x. 2 : 4 This is a tra- 
dition from the men of the Great Synagogue ;’ 
and in Baba Batlira , fol. 15 : 4 The men of the 
Great Synagogue wrote Ezekiel, the twelve (minor) 
prophets, Daniel, and Esther ;’ and the glossator 
explains this by saying 4 that they collected the 
books into one volume, and made new copies of 
them, knowing that the prophetic spirit was about 
to depart.’ In Pirke Aboth it is added that 
Simeon the Just was the last survivor of the men 
of the Great Synagogue. He is supposed to have 
been contemporary with Alexander the Great (b.c. 
332), and is said to have completed the canon by 
adding the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, and to 
have survived forty years the building of the 
second temple. 

Abarbanel and some of the later Jewish com- 
mentators have amplified these statements, and 
some eminent Christian writers have adopted their 
views in regard to the history of the text of 
Scripture. We have already seen that several 
of the fathers held that the books of the law, 
having been destroyed at the burning of the 
temple by Nebuchadnezzar, were miraculously 
restored by Ezra [Esdras]. Buxtorf assumes 
that the labours of the Great Synagogue con- 
sisted only in restoring both the law and the 
entire Scriptures to their integrity, separating the 
false from the true, aud removing corruptions. 
Carpzov (Introd. lib. i. ch. i.) observes, in re- 
ference to this subject, that the account of the 
restoration by Ezra of the law, which had been 
burned by Nebuchadnezzar, is 4 a fable of the 
Papists derived from the fathers, but impugned 
by Bellarmine (De Verb. Dei , ii. 1), and Natalis 
Alexander, (Hist. Eccles.') [and others of the 
Roman church]. Neither,’ he adds, 4 did Ezra 
correct and amend the Scriptures, which had 
been corrupted during the captivity — a papist- 
ical comment built up by Cornelius a Lapide, 
(Proem. Com. p. 5), [and refuted by our divines 
(see Calovius) ; nor did he invent the present 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet, in place of the 
Samaritan — a fable refuted by Buxtorf [Scrip- 
ture, Holy]. But what Ezra really did was 
this : he collected the copies of the Scriptures 
into one volume, purified them by separating the 
spurious from the genuine, fixed the canon of di- 
vinely inspired books, and rejected all that was 
heterogeneous, and finally examined the canonical 
books, that nothing foreign or depraved should 
be mixed up with them, and pointed out the true 


method of reading and expounding them: in 
which labour he had the assistance of Ilaggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, Nehemiah [Ezra, Mordecai, 
Simon the Just], and the others, in all one hun- 
dred «and twenty.’ 4 It was,’ he observes, 4 the 
unshaken principle of both Jews and Christians 
that the canon of the Old Testament was fixed 
once for all by Ezra and the men of the Great 
Synagogue.* Bellarmine also (l. c.) maintains 
that although some of the fathers supposed that 
the whole Scriptures had been burned and mira- 
culously restored by Ezra, as Basil, whose words 
(Ep. ad Chilon .) are, 4 Hie campus in quo 
secessu facto Esdras omnes di vinos libros ex 
mandate Dei eructavit,’ yet that from the sfate- 
ments of Chrysostom, 4 that out of the remains of 
the Scripture Ezra recomposed it of Hilary 
(Prcef. in Psal .), that 4 Ezra had collected the 
Psalms into one volume;’ and of Theodoret, that 
4 the Scripture having been depraved in the time 
of the exile was restored by Ezra — these fathers 
did not mean to assert that Ezra had restored the 
whole from memory, but only that he collected 
into one body the different books which he had 
found dispersed in various places, and amended 
such parts as had been corrupted by the negli- 
gence of transcribers. In opposition to all these 
views, Le Clerc (Sentiments de quelques Th6o- 
logie?is') maintains that the whole history of the 
Great Synagogue and the Esdrine Recension was 
a Talinudical fable; in which he was followed 
by Father Simon and many others. There cer- 
tainly appears but a very slight foundation for 
the superstructure raised by Buxtorf (Tiberias'), 
Carpzov, and Prideaux [Esdras], That the law 
and the prophets, however, had not perished, but 
were read by the Jews during the exile, appears 
from Dan. ix. 1, 2, 0, 11, 12; comp. Ezra vi. 
18; vii. 10. 

Genebrard asserts that there were no less than 
three Great Synagogues, one in a.m. 3610, or 
b.c. 394, when the Hebrew canon, consisting of 
twenty-two books, was fixed; another in 3860 
(b.c. 144), when Tobit and Ecclesiasticus were 
added ; and a third in 3950 (b.c. 54), when the 
whole was completed by the addition of the books 
of Maccabees. But this statement, being un- 
supported by any historical proof, has met with 
no reception. — W. W. 

SYNTYCHE (^.vvrvxn), a female Christian 
named in Phil. iv. 2. 

SYRACUSE (2 vpaKovcrai ), a celebrated city 
on the south-east coast of the island of Sicily. 
It was a strong, wealthy, and populous place, to 
which Strabo gives a circumference of not less 
than one hundred and eighty stades. The great 
wealth and power of Syracuse arose from its trade, 
which was carried on extensively while it re- 
mained an independent state under its own kings ; 
but about 200 b.c. it was taken by the Romans, 
after a siege rendered famous by the mechanical 
contrivances whereby Archimedes protracted the 
defence. Syracuse still exists as a considerable 
town under its original name, and some ruins 
of the ancient city yet remain. St. Panl spent 
three days at Syracuse, after leaving Melita, when 
being conveyed as a prisoner to Rome (Acts 
xxviii. 12). 

SYRIA (2vp la). This great country is men- 
tioned under the name of Aram in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, several parts of it being so designated, 
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with the addition of a district name ; and it is 
only by putting together the portions thus sepa- 
rately denominated, that we learn the extent of 
country which the word indicated among the He- 
brews [see Aram], Aram is usually rendered 
Syria in the Authorized and other versions : 
and in the time of the kings it more frequently in- 
dicates the kingdom of which Damascus was the 
capital than the whole country, or any other part 
of it. [Damascus.] In the Maccabees the 
Greek text frequently employs the term c Syria ’ 
to designate the empire of the Seleucidse ; and in 
the New Testament it occurs as the name of the 
Roman province (Matt. iv. 24 ; Luke ii. 2 ; 
Acts xv. 23, 41 ; xviii. 18; xx. 3 ; xxi. 3; Gal. 
i. 21), which was governed by presidents, and to 
which Phoenicia and (with slight interruption) 
Judaea also were attached; for in and after the 
time of Christ, Judaea was for the most part go- 
verned by a procurator, who was accountable to 
the president of Syria. 

The word Syria is of uncertain origin. Some 
conceive it to be merely a contraction of Assyria, 
which was sometimes considered as part of it ; 
while others conjecture that it may have been 
derived from Sul* (Tyre), which may be re- 
garded as the best known, if not the chief, town of 
the whole country. The names of both Aram 
and Syria are now equally unknown in the coun- 
try itself, which is called by the Arabs Bar- 
esh-Sham, or simply Esh-Sham, i. e . the country 
to the left, in contradistinction to Southern 
Arabia or Yemen, i. e. the country to the right ; 
because when, in order to determine the direc- 
tion of the cardinal points, the eye is supposed 
to be directed towards the east, Arabia lies on the 
right hand, and Syria on the left. It is difficult 
to define the limits of ancient Syria, as the name 
seems to have been very loosely applied by the 
old geographers. In general, however, we may 
perceive that they made it include the tract of 
country lying between the Euphrates and the 
Mediterranean, from the mountains of Taurus and 
Amanus in the north, to the desert of Suez and 
the borders of Egypt on the south ; which coin- 
cides pretty well with the modern application of 
the name. Some ancient writers, such as Mela 
(i. 11) and Pliny (v. 13), give to Syria a much 
larger extent, carrying it beyond the Euphrates, 
and making it include Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Adiabene. Understood in the narrower and 
more usual applications, Syria may be de- 
scribed as composed of three tracts of land, of 
very different descriptions. That which adjoins 
the Mediterranean is a hot, damp, and rather un- 
wholesome, but very fruitful valley. The part 
next to this consists of a double chain of moun- 
tains, running parallel from south-west to north- 
east, with craggy precipitous rocks, devious val- 
leys, and hollow defiles. The air is here dry and 
healthy ; and on the western declivities of the 
mountains are seen beautiful and highly cultivat- 
ed terraces, alternating with well-watered valleys, 
which have a rich and fertile soil, and are densely 
peopled. The eastern declivities, on the contrary, 
are dreary mountain deserts, connected with the 
third region, which may be described as a spa- 
cious plain of sand and rock, presenting an ex- 
tensive and almost unbroken level. 

Spring and autumn are very agreeable in Syria, 
and the heat of summer in the mountain districts 


is supportable. But in the plains, as soon as the 
sun reaches the equator, it becomes of a sudden 
oppressively hot, and this heat continues till the 
end of October. On the other hand, the winter 
is so mild, that orange-trees, fig-trees, palms, and 
many tender shrubs and plants flourish in the 
open air, while the heights of Lebanon are glitter- 
ing with snow and hoar-frost. In the districts, 
however, which lie north and east of the moun- 
tains, the severity of winter is greater, though the 
heat of the summer is not less. At Antioch, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, there are ice and snow for 
several weeks every winter. Yet, upon the whole, 
the climate and soil combine to render this coun- 
try one of the most agreeable residences through- 
out the East. 

The principal Syrian towns mentioned in Scrip- 
ture are the following, all of which are noticed 
under their respective names in the present work : 
— Antioch, Seleucia, Helbon, Rezepb, Tiphsab, 
Rehoboth, Hamath, Riblah, Tadmor, Baal-Gad, 
Damascus, Hobah, Beth-Eden. 

Syria, when we first become acquainted with 
its history, was divided into a number of small 
kingdoms, of which the most important of those 
mentioned in Scripture was that of which Damas- 
cus was the metropolis. A sketch of its history 
is given under Damascus. These kingdoms were 
broken up, or rather consolidated by conquerors, 
of whom the first appears to have been Tiglath- 
pileser, King of Assyria, about 750 b.c. After the 
fall of the Assyrian monarchy, Syria came under 
the Chaldsean yoke. It shared the fate of Baby- 
lonia when that country was conquered by the Per- 
sians ; and was again subdued by Alexander the 
Great. At his death in b.c. 323, it was erected 
into a separate monarchy under the Seleucidae, and 
continued to be governed by its own sovereigns 
until, weakened and devastated by civil wars be- 
tween competitors for the throne, it was finally, 
about b.c. 65, reduced by Pompey to the condition 
of a Roman province, after the monarchy had sub- 
sisted 257 years. On the decline of the Roman 
empire, the Saracens became the next possessors of 
Syria, about a.d. 622 ; and when the crusading 
armies poured into Asia, this country became the 
chief theatre of the great contest between the armies 
of the Crescent and the Cross, and its plains were 
deluged with Christian and Moslem blood. For 
nearly a century the Crusaders remained masters 
of the chief places in Syria ; but at length the 
power of the Moslems predominated, and in 1186 
Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, found himself in pos- 
session of Syria. It remained subject to the sul- 
tans of Egypt till, in a.d. 1517, the Turkish sul- 
tan, Selim I., overcame the Memlook dynasty, 
and Syria and Egypt became absorbed in the 
Ottoman empire. In 1832, a series of successes 
over the Turkish arms gave Syria to Mehemet 
Ali, the Pasha of Egypt ; from whom, however, 
after nine years, it again passed to the Turks, in 
consequence of the operations undertaken for that 
purpose by the fleet under the command of Ad- 
miral Stopford, the chief of which was the bom- 
bardment of Acre in November 1840, The 
treaty restoring Syria to the Turks was ratified 
early in the ensuing year. See Rosenmliller’s Bib. 
Geograph ., translated by the Rev. N. Morren ; 
Winer’s Real- Worterb. s. v. ; Volney’s Travels , ii. 
289, 358 ; Modern Traveller , vol. ii. ; Napier’s 
War in Sgria. 
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SYRIAC VERSIONS. The old Syriac version 
of the Scriptures is often called the Peshito ; a 
term in Syriac which signifies simple or single , 
and which is applied to this version to mark its 
freedom from glosses and allegorical modes of 
interpretation (Hiivernick, Einleit . Erst. Theil. 
zweite Abtheil. S. 90). The time when the Peshito 
was made cannot now be certainly known. Various 
traditions respecting its origin have been current 
among the Syrians, which partake of the fabulous. 
Jacob of Edessa, in a passage communicated by 
Gregory Bar Hebraeus, speaks of c those translators 
who were sent to Palestine by the apostle Thad- 
deus, and by Abgarus king of Edessa* (Wiseman, 
Hoi-te Syriaece , p. 103). This statement is not 
improbable. There is no good ground for abso- 
lutely rejecting it. It is true that other accounts 
are repeated by Bar Hebraius which must be pro- 
nounced fabulous ; but the present does not wear 
the same aspect. Eplirem the Syrian, who lived 
in the fourth century, refers to the translation 
before us in such a manner as implies its high 
antiquity. It was universally circulated among 
the Syrians in his time ; and accordingly he 
speaks of it as ouu version , which he would 
scarcely have done had it not then obtained 
general authority. Besides, it has been shown by 
Wiseman that many expressions in it were either 
unintelligible to Ephrem, or at least obscure. 
Hence this father deemed it necessary to give an 
explanation of many terms and phrases for the 
benefit of his countrymen. Such circumstances 
are favourable to the idea of an early origin. 
Perhaps it was made in the first century, agreeably 
to the tradition in Jacob of Edessa. 

Its internal character favours the opinion of 
those who think that the Old Testament part, of 
which we are now speaking, was made by Chris- 
tians. Had it proceeded from Jews, or one Jew, 
as Simon supposed, it would not have been free 
from the glosses in which that people so much 
indulged. It would probably have resolved 
anthropomorphisms and other figurative expres- 
sions, as is done in the Sept. ; and have exhi- 
bited less negligence and awkwardness in render- 
ing the Levitical precepts (Hirzel, De Pe?itat. 
vers. Syr. indole , Commented, erit.-exeget ., p. 127, 
et seq.). Besides, the Messianic passages show 
that no Jew translated them. Dathe conjectured 
that the author was a Jewish Christian, which is 
not improbable; for the version does present evi- 
dence of Jewish influences upon it — influences 
subdued and checked by Christian opinions, 
yet not wholly imperceptible. Hence some 
have thought that use was made of the Targums 
by the translator or translators. This can scarcely 
be proved. The Jews were numerous throughout 
Syria and Mesopotamia, as we learn from Jose- 
phus ; and their modes of interpretation were 
prevalent in consequence. There is therefore an 
approach to the Clial da ic usus loquendi — a simi- 
larity to Jewish exegesis. If the authors were 
originally Jews, who had afterwards embraced 
Christianity, this indication of Jewish influence 
is at once accounted for, without having recourse 
to the supposition that they made actual use of 
the Targums when translating the original. It 
is now impossible to tell whether the Septuagint 
was consulted by the authors of the Peshito. 
There is indeed a considerable resemblance be- 
tween it and our version, not so much in single 


passages as in general tenor ; but it is not neces- 
sary to assume that the Greek was used. Perhaps 
it was afterwards employed in revising and cor- 
recting the Peshito. The latter was sometimes 
interpolated out of it in after times (Hiivernick, 
p. 92; Hirzel, p. 100; Credner, p. 107). 

It is certain that it was taken from the original 
Hebrew. In establishing this position, external 
and internal arguments unite. 

Eichhorn tried to show, from the parts of the 
version itself, that it proceeded from several per- 
sons. Without assenting to all his arguments, or 
attaching importance to many of his presumptive 
circumstances, we agree with him in opinion. 
Tradition, too, affirms the same thing ; and the 
words of Ephrem are favourable where he says, 
on Josh. xv. 28, ‘ since those who translated info 
Syriac did not understand the signification of the 
Hebrew word/ &c. (Von Lengerke, Commentatio 
Critica de Ephr. Syro s. s. interpreter p. 24). 

The Peshito contains all the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. The Apocryphal were not 
originally included. They must, however, have 
been early rendered into Syriac out of the Septua- 
gint, because Ephrem quotes them. In his day, 
the books of Maccabees were wanting in the 
Syriac ; as also the apocryphal additions to Daniel. 
After the Syrian church had been divided into 
different sections, various recensions of the version 
were made. The recension of the Nestorians is 
often quoted in the scholia of Gregory Bar 
Hebraeus. According to Wiseman, this recension 
extended no farther than the points appended to 
the Syriac letters. The Karkaphensian recension 
is also cited by Bar Hebraeus. For a long time 
this was supposed to be a separate version, till the 
researches of Dr. Wiseman at Rome threw light 
upon its true character. From the examination 
of two codices in the V atican library, be ascer- 
tained that it was merely a revision of the Peshito, 
distinguished by a peculiar mode of pointing and 
a peculiar arrangement of the books, but not de- 
viating essentially from the common text. In 
this recension, Job comes before Samuel ; and 
immediately after Isaiah, the minor prophets. 
The Proverbs succeed Daniel. The arrangement 
in the New Testament is quite as singular. It 
begins with the Acts of the Apostles, and ends 
with the four Gospels ; while the epistles of James, 
Peter, and John come before the fourteen letters 
of Paul. This recension proceeded from the 
Monophysites. According to Assemaui and 
Wiseman, the name signifies mountainous , 
because it originated with those living about 
Mount Sagara, where there was a monastery of 
Jacobite Syrians, or simply because it was used 
by them. 

The Peshito in the Old and New Testaments 
is one and the same version, having been made in 
the first century of the Christian era. Bishop 
Marsh, in his notes to Michaelis’s Introduction to 
the New Testament, contends that the New Testa- 
ment part was not made till after the canon had 
been formed, i. e. about the middle of the second 
century. From the fact, however, of its wanting 
the books that were not received at once by the early 
Christians, viz., the second epistle of Peter, the 
second and third of John, Jude, and the Apoca- 
lypse, it claims a higher antiquity than the 
learned prelate assigns it. Had the version been 
made in the third century, it is not probable 
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that these epistles would have been wanting. 
Michaelis therefore seems to have been right in 
placing it in the first century. Hug has endea- 
voured to show that the Peshito had originally 
the Apocalypse and the four Catholic epistles 
which are now wanting, and that they gradually 
disappeared from the version in the fourth cen- 
tury ; but his opinion is improbable, as has been 
shown by Bertholdt and Guerike (Bertholdt, 
Einlcit . th. ii. s. 635 ; Guerike, Einleit. s. 44, 
not. 1). 

As the Old Testament part was made from the 
original Hebrew, so the New Testament portion 
was translated from the original Greek. 

In consequence of the variety observable in the 
mode of translating different books, Hug supposes 
that the New Testament proceeded from different 
hands. This, however, is scarcely probable. The 
tradition of the Syrians themselves (Assemani, 
Bibliotli. Orient, ii. 486) refers it to one person ; 
and such is the opinion of Eichhorn. The text 
of it is somewhat peculiar. Hug assigns it to the 
koivt) tfcdoffis, or unrevised text ; while Griesbach 
thinks that it comes nearer the Occidental than any 
of the other recensions. Scholz reckons it to the 
Constantinopolitan, although he admits that it 
contains Alexandrian and singular readings. 

The Old Testament Peshito was first printed in 
the Paris Polyglott, with a translation by Gabriel 
Sionita. The text is by no means accurate, for 
the editor supplied deficiencies in his MSS. out of 
the Vulgate. It was afterwards printed in the 
London Polyglott from various MSS. ; but Pro- 
fessor Roediger pronounces the London edition to 
have been more carelessly executed on the whole 
than the Paris one ( Hallische Lit. Zeit. 1832, 
No. 5, p. 38). The edition published by Professor 
Lee in 1823, 4to., for the use of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, is the best. It was ably 
reviewed by Roediger in the Hall. Lit. Zeit. for 
1832, No. 4. The best lexicon is Michael is’s re- 
print and enlargement of Castell’s, published in 
two parts at Gottingen, 1788, 4to. 

The New Testament Peshito was first made 
known in Europe by Moses of Merdin, a Syrian 
priest, who was sent by Ignatius, patriarch of 
Antioch, in 1552, to Pope Julius III-., to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the Roman pontiff in the 
name of the Syrian church, and also to superin- 
tend the printing of the Syriac Testament. It 
was first published at Vienna in 1555, by Albert 
Widmanstadt, chancellor of Austria under Fer- 
dinand I. Two MSS, were employed. L. de 
Dieu subsequently published the Apocalypse from 
an ancient MS. formerly in the library of the 
younger Scaliger, and afterwards in that of the 
university at Leyden, containing part of the 
Philoxenian or younger Syriac version; or rather 
of the translation made by Thomas of Harclea. 
(Lugd. Bat. 1627, 4to., reprinted with a Latin 
version and notes in his Critica Sacra , Amster- 
dam, 1693, fol.). Pococke published the four 
epistles, viz., second Peter, second and third John, 
and Jude, from a IMS. in the Bodleian library 
(Lugd. Bat. 1630, 4to.). This is the only MS. 
of theJPeshito, so far as is yet known, which con- 
tains these four epistles, together with the Acts 
and the three Catholic epistles universally ac- 
knowledged. The character of this version of the 
four epistles does not generally correspond with 
that of the Peshito; on the contrary, it appears to 


betray a later age, and probably belongs to the 
Philoxenian or Heraclean, of which it apparently 
forms a part. All the parts were collected and 
printed in the Paris Polyglott along with the 
Old Testament portion ; and transferred to the 
London Polyglott, with corrections. The best 
editions of the New Testament Peshito are the 
second edition of Schaaf, Lugd. Bat. 4to., 1717 ; 
and that prepared by Professor Lee for the Bible 
Society, London, 1816, 4to. The best Lexicon, 
which also serves as a concordance, is Schaaf’s, 
in one quarto volume, published at Leyden, in 
1709, 4to. 

The style of this version is generally pure, the 
original well translated, and the idioms trans- 
ferred to the Syriac with ease, vigour, and pro- 
priety. It need create no surprise that it differs 
considerably from the Hebrew and Greek MSS. 
of the Old and New Testaments, since it existed 
much earlier than the oldest codices now extant. 
Its assistance in the interpretation of the New 
Testament is valuable and important. Nor is it 
wholly without its use in the criticism of the 
same (Wilier, De usu vers. Syriacee N. T. critico 
caute instituendo , Erlang. 1823, 4to.). See 
Davidson's Lectures on Biblical Criticism , the 
various Introductions to the Old and New Tes- 
taments, especially those of H’avernick and De 
Wette (last edition) to the Old, and those of 
Hug, Michaelis (by Marsh), and De Wette (last 
edition) to the New Testament ; Wiseman, 
Horce Syriacee , vol. i., Romae, 1828, 8vo. 
For the Old Testament Peshito consult also 
Hirzel, De Pentat. vers. Syr. quam vocant Pe - 
scliito , indole , Lips. 1825, 8vo. ; Credner, De Pro - 
phetarum min. vers. Syr. quam Peschito vocant 
indole , Gotting. 1827, 8vo. ; C. v. Lengerke, 
De Ephrcemi Syr. arte hermeneutica , Regiom. 
1831, 8vo., and Comm . crit. de Ephr . Syro s. s . 
interpreter Hal. 1828, 4to. ; Gesenius, Ueber 
Jesaia , vol. i. ; Lee, Prolegomena to Bagster’s 
Polyglott; Simon, Histoire Critique du V. T., 
Paris, 1678, 4to. 

For the New Testament Peshito see also J. G. 
C. Adler, iV. T. versiones Syriacee simplex , 
Philoxeniana et Hierosolymitana, denuo exami - 
natee et ad jidem , &c., Hafniae, 1789, 4to. ; G. C. 
Storr, Observationes super N . T . versionibus 
Syriacis , Stuttg. 1772, 8vo. ; J. G. Reusch, 
Syrus interpres cum fonte N. T. Grceco collatus , 
Lips. 1741, 8vo. Various Arabic versions have 
been made from the Old Testament Peshito. 
These have been already mentioned [Arabic 
Versions]. The Persian version of the Gospels 
in the London Polyglott was also derived from 
the Peshito. Hug thinks that it was made at 
Edessa {Introduction , §§81, 82, 83). 

Besides the Peshito, Gregory Bar Hebraeus, in 
the preface to his Horreum Mysteriorum , men- 
tions two other versions of the New Testament, 
the Philoxenian and the Harclean . 

The Philoxenian was made from the original 
Greek into Syriac, in the city of Mabug. It is 
so called from Philoxenus or Xenayas, Bishop of 
Mabug or Hierapolis, in Syria. There is some 
uncertainty in relation to the part which this 
bishop took in the version. The testimony of 
Bar Hebraeus is not uniform. In one passage he 
affirms that it was made in the time of Philo- 
xenus ; in his Clironicon , that it was done by 
desire of this bishop ; and in another place of the 
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same work, ihaf it was his own 'production. Aghe- 
laeus (Assemani, Biblioth . Orient, torn. ii. p. 83) 
states, that the author of it was Polycarp, rural 
Bishop of Philoxenus. Again, in an Arabic MS. 
quoted by Assemani, Philoxenus is said to have 
translated the four Gospels into Syriac. Thus 
all is uncertainty in regard to the authorship of 
the version. It cannot be ascertained whether it 
proceeded in whole, or in part only, from Philo- 
xenus himself ; or whether Poly carp, acting under 
his auspices and by his advice, deserves the ho- 
nour of the work. One thing is certain, that it 
was made between the years 485 and 518 of the 
Christian era, most probably in 508. 

No MS. of this version has been yet discovered, 
either complete or otherwise, so that it is impos- 
sible to ascertain its intrinsic merit. Bar He- 
brseus does not quote it. Hence it would seem 
to have been almost supplanted in his day. It is 
known to the public only by a few fragments 
constituting the marginal annotations of a very 
ancient Vatican MS. examined by Wiseman and 
numbered 153. The passages were first printed 
by Wiseman in his Ilorce Syriaece , p. 178, 
sq. As far as it is possible to judge from these 
specimens, the version was much superior to the 
Peshito, — a conclusion which agrees with the 
Syrian tradition respecting it. 

The liar clean derives its name from Thomas 
of Harkel or Heraclea, in Syria. Various notices 
of Thomas's life have been collected by Bern- 
stein from ancient authors: He was bishop of 
Mabug at the conclusion of the sixth and the 
commencement of the seventh century. From 
thence he lied into Egypt, and took up his abode 
in a monastery at Alexandria, where he laboured 
in amending the Syriac Philoxenian version of 
the New Testament. From postscripts added by 
himself it appears that he corrected the Gospels of 
the Philoxenian after two (some MSS. have three) 
Greek MSS. ; the Acts and the Catholic epistles 
after one. Having revised and amended the en- 
tire text with great care, rendering it as conform- 
able as possible to the Greek copies which he had 
before him, the work was completed and published 
in the year of Christ 616. The basis of it was 
the Philoxenian ; but the Peshito seems to have 
been also consulted. Still it was not so much a 
neio recension of the Philoxenian, as an addi- 
tional version of the New Testament; and ac- 
cordingly it is described as a third translation by 
Bar Hebraeus. The most complete MS. of this 
translation which has yet been described, is that 
which formerly belonged to Ridley, now in the 
library of New College Oxford. Those who 
wish to know more of this copy must consult 
Ridley’s Dissertation concerning the Genius and 
Use of Syriac Versions of the Neiv Testament 
(London, 1761), and Whites preface to the 
printed edition of it. It contains all the books of 
the New Testament except the Apocalypse, and 
from the 27th verse of the eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, to the end of that epistle. 
The edition of Professor White is the only one of 
the Harclcan version published. It is in four 
volumes 4<o., Oxford, 1778-1803. The text 
agrees generally with the Alexandrine family, as 
might be inferred a priori from the place where 
it was made. It is now impossible to determine 
whether the Harclcan version embraced originally 
the entire New Testament. No MS. has yet been 


found which has the Apocalypse. Gregory Bar 
Hebrseus, who quotes and criticises the version, 
has no citation from this book — a circumstance 
favourable to the opinion that it never belonged 
to the version in question. It is also impossi ble 
to determine whether it ever extended to the Old 
Testament. 

The version is extremely literal. It seems 
to have been the translator’s endeavour that not 
a word or syllable of the original should be 
lost. Accordingly, he has often sacrificed the 
Syriac idiom to a rigid adherence to the Greek 
text. The style is inferior to that of the Peshito. 
Bernstein thus contrasts the two translations : 
4 In ilia (Simplice) interpretatio est liberior, ver- 
borum quodque non exprimens, sed sensum eorum 
per ambitum magis, quam ad fidem enuntians, 
oratio consuetudini sermon is Syriaci accommoda- 
tior, elegantior, et intellectu facilior ; haec (Cliar- 
klensis) ad verbum facta diligenter archetypum 
reddit, sed oratio ejus ea ipsa de causa a com- 
muni Syrorum usu Joquendi saepe abhorret, lo- 
cisque baud paucis obscura est et sine Graeco ex- 
emplo vix apta ad intelligendum. Ilia Syrorum 
istius temporis doctorum de Novi Testament! 
locis sententias et explications refert, haec Grae- 
corum praecipuae auctoritatis exemplarium, quae 
exeunte seculo sexto Thomas Cliarklensis Alex- 
andriae, illustri literarum illius temporis sede, in- 
vent, eftigiem mira similitudine exscriptam re- 
praesentat ’ (p. 38). The same writer has printed 
a specimen of it along with a specimen of the 
old Syriac ; as also the readings quoted by Bar 
He brae us in his Ilorreum Mysteriorum. 

From the preceding description it will be seen, 
that what is usually called the Phi/oxenian , 
should be designated the Harelean version. The 
two are quite distinct. Of the one we know ex- 
ceedingly little; the other has been printed under 
the superintendence of White, who erroneously calls 
it the Philoxenian. (See Wiseman's Ilorce Sy- 
riaece ; Bernstein's Commentatio de Charklensi 
Novi Testamcnti translationc Syriaed ; Ridley’s 
Dissertatio de Syriaearum Novi Foederis ver- 
sionum indole atque usu ; Adler’s Novi Testa - 
menti versiones Syriaece Simplex , Philoxeniana 
et llicrosolymitana. , &c. ; White’s edition of the 
Harelean , vol. i. ; Bertholdt’s Krit. Journal der 
neuesten Theol. Liter atur, tom. xiv. ; Loelmis's 
Grundzuge , pp. 373-1; 'and Davidson's Lectures 
on Biblical Criticism.) 

There is also another Syriac version of the 
New Testament called the Jerusalem or Palccs- 
tino-Syriae , which was discovered by Adler in a 
Vatican MS. (No. 10). The MS. seems, from 
the subscription, to have been written in a mo- 
nastery at Antioch, a.d. 1030. The language is 
a mixture of Chaldee and Syriac, similar to that 
of the Jerusalem Talmud, and the character em- 
ployed is peculiar. The MS. consists merely of 
a leetionary or evangelistarium , embracing no 
more than lessons from the four Gospels for all 
the Sundays and festivals in the year. Internal 
evidence favours the idea, that this version was 
made in some part of Syria, subject at the time 
to the Romans; probably in the fifth century. 
The text agrees with the western family. The 
story of the adulteress, though wanting in the 
Peshito and Ilarclean, is given in this version, 
almost in the same form as that in which it ap- 
pears in the Codex Beza 1 . Specimens of it arc 
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given by Adler in his Treatise on Syriac Ver- 
sions, p. 137, sq. See also Eichliorn’s All- 
gem. Biblioth. ii., p. 498, sq. ; and Marsh’s Notes 
to Michaelis's Introduction. Dr. Scholz col- 
lated it for his edition of the Greek Testament. 
(Davidson’s Lectures , pp. 65, 66.) — S. D. 

SYRO-PHfENlCIAXSi/po^oiwioj), or Phoe- 
nicia Proper, called Syro or Syrian Phoenicia, 
from being included in the Roman province of 
Syria. It includes that part of the coast of 
Canaan, on the borders of the Mediterranean, in 
which the cities of Tyre and Sidon were situated ; 
and the same country, which is called Syro- 
Phcenicia in the Acts, is in the Gospels called the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. The woman also 
described as Syro-Phcenician (^upocpolmaca) in 
Mark vii. 2-6, is in Matt. xv. 22 called a 
Canaanitish woman, because that country was 
still occupied by the descendants of Canaan, of 
whom Sidon was the eldest son. 


T. 

TAANACH 0|3jm ; Sept, Bardic), a royal 
city of the Canaanites (Josh. xii. 21), in the ter- 
ritory of Issachar, but assigned to Manasseh 
(Judg. i. 27 ; v. 19 ; Josh. xvii. 11-21 ; 1 Kings 
iv. 12). Schubert, followed by Robinson, finds it 
in the modern Taannuk, now a mean hamlet on 
the south side of a small hill, with a summit of 
table-land. It lies on the south-western border 
of the plain of Esdraelon, four miles south of Me- 
giddo, in connection with which it is mentioned 
in the triumphal song of Deborah and Barak 
(Judg. v. 19). Schubert, Morgenland, iii. 164 ; 
Robinson, Bib. Res. iii. 156 : Bib. Sacra , i. 76. 

TABEAL God is good : Sept. 

Ta{$ 67 }\), father of the unnamed person on whom 
Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of Israel, 
proposed to bestow the crown of Judah in case 
they succeeded in dethroning Ahaz (Isa. vii. 6). 
Who c Tabeal’s son ’ was is unknown, but it is 
conjectured that he was some factious and pow- 
erful Ephraimite (perhaps Zichri, 2 Chron. xxviii. 
7), who promoted the war in the hope of this result. 

TABERAH, one of the stations of the Israel- 
ites in the desert. [Wandering.] 

TABERNACLE tent of assem- 
bly , from the root to fix or appoint time and 

place of a meeting ). Kimchi explains the name 

thus : c And thus was called the njno be- 

cause the Israelites were assembled and congre- 
gated there , and also because he (Jehovah) met 

there with Moses/ &c. It is also called 
rrnyrt, or nnyn pC^D, tent of testimony, from 
m testari , to witness. The Septuagint almost 
constantly uses the phrase (TKrjrrj rod paprvpiov, 
and in Kings viii., (TK^voopa rod paprvpiov , not dis- 
tinguishing the roots and T)JJ. The Vulgate 
has tabernaculum foederis, tent of the covenant. 
With this rendering agrees Luther’s Stiftshiitte. 
The Chaldee and Syrian translators have 
400T p^D, tent of festival. 

We may distinguish in the Old Testament 
three sacred tabernacles : I. The Ante-Sinaitic, 
which was probably the dwelling of Moses, and 


was placed by the camp of the Israelites in the 
desert, for the transaction of public business. 
Exod. xxxiii. 7, ‘ Moses took the tabernacle, and 
pitched it without the camp, afar oil' from the 
camp, and called it the tabernacle of the congre- 
gation. And it came to pass, that every one 
which sought the Lord went out unto the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, which was without the 
camp. And it came to pass, when Moses went 
out unto the tabernacle, that all the people rose 
up, and stood every man at his tent door, and 
looked after Moses until he was gone into the 
tabernacle. And it came to pass, as Moses en- 
tered into the tabernacle, the cloudy pillar de- 
scended and stood at the door of the tabernacle, 
and the Lord talked with Moses. And all the 
people saw the cloudy pillar stand at the taber- 
nacle door : and all the people rose up and wor- 
shipped, every one in his tent door.’ 

II. The Ante-Sinaitic tabernacle, which had 

served for the transaction of public business 
probably from the beginning of the Exodus, 
was superseded by the Sinaitic : this was con- 
structed. by Bezaleel and Aholiab as a portable 
mansion-house, guildhall, and cathedral, and 
set up on the first day of the first month in the 
second year after leaving Egypt. Of this alone 
we have accurate descriptions. Philo ( Opera , ii. 
p. 146) calls it tepbv (popTjrdv, and Josephus 
(. Antiq . iii. 6. 1), vabs peratyepipevos koI 
(TvpTzspivofTTQov, a portable travelling temple . It 
is also sometimes called 6 temple’ (1 Sam. 

i. 9, iii. 3). 

III. The Davidic tabernacle was erected by 
David in Jerusalem for the reception of the ark 
(2 Sam. vi. 12), while the old tabernacle remained 
to the days of Solomon at Gibeon, together with 
the brazen altar, as the place where sacrifices were 
offered (1 Chron. xvi. 39, and 2 Chron. i. 3). 

The second of these sacred tents is, as the most 
important, called the tabernacle par excellence. 
Moses was commanded by Jehovah to have it 
erected in the Arabian desert, by voluntary con- 
tributions of the Israelites, who carried it about 
with them in their migrations until after the con- 
quest of Canaan, when it remained stationary for 
longer periods in various towns of Palestine. 

The materials of which this tent was composed 
were so costly, that sceptics have questioned 
whether they could be furnished by a nomadic 
race. The tabernacle exceeded in costliness and 
splendour, in proportion to the slender means of a 
nomadic people, the magnificence of any cathe- 
dral of the present day, compared with the wealth 
of the surrounding population. It is, however, 
remarkable that Moses was directed by Jehovah 
to collect the means for erecting the tabernacle, 
not by church-rates, but by the voluntary prin- 
ciple. The mode of collecting these means, and 
the design of the structure, are fully described in 
Exod. xxv. to xxvii., and in xxxv. to xxxvii., 
which the reader should peruse in connection 
with the following remarks : ‘ And the Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel, that they bring me an offering : of every 
man that givetli it willingly with his heart ye 
shall take my offering. And this is the offering 
which ye shall take of them ; gold, and silver, 
and brass, and blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine linen, and goats’ hair, and ranis’ skins dyed 
red, and badgers’ skins, and shittim-wood,’ &c. 
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In addition to these voluntary contributions, the 
half shekel redemption-money, which every adult 
male paid in substitution of the first-born, was 
applied to the casting of the sockets on which the 
boards rested — in the whole 100 talents, and 1775 
shekels. Of the 100 talents were cast 100 sock- 
ets, and of the remaining 1775 shekels were made 
hooks, platings, and bands for the pillars (Exod. 
xxx. 13 ; xxxviii. 24-28). Public worship was 
also maintained by various fines and trespass- 
ollerings (Lev. v. 15; xxvii. 3; Num. iii. 47 ; 
vii. 55). 

The graphic description given in Exodus indi- 
cates that the framework of the tabernacle consisted 
of perpendicular gilded boards of acacia wood. 
These boards were fixed into silver sockets, and 
were kept together by means of golden rings, 
through which transverse bars were passed. Over 
this wooden framework four coverings were spread, 
the first of which consisted of byssus, or of a fine 
cotton texture, dark blue, purple, and scarlet, 
into which the representations of cherubim were 
woven. The second was somewhat larger than 
the first, and consisted of a texture made of the 
very fine wool which grows between the hair of 
some breeds of goats. The third covering was a 
pall, made of red morocco leather; and the 
fourth was also a pall of a stronger leather, more 
capable of resisting inclement weather. It was 
probably made of sealskins, which were furnished 
by the Red Sea. The first and second of these 
coverings consisted of several curtains, which 
were connected with each other by means of 
golden hooks and eyes. 

In the pictorial illustrations the four coverings 
of the tabernacle are usually represented as being 
all spread over the wooden frame, so as to hang 
down outside the boards. But this seems, as Bahr 
remarks, not quite correct. The splendid cover- 
ing of blue and purple byssus, with interwoven 
images of cherubim, was suspended by hooks and 
eyes within the boards, so that the inside of the 
tabernacle was covered entirely as with costly 
tapestry. 

The entrance was turned towards the east, and 
was closed by means of a splendid curtain 
of byssus, into which figures were woven. This 
curtain was supported by fine wooden columns, 
which were plated with gold. Against incle- 
ment weather the curtain was protected, ac- 
cording to the statement of Josephus, by a 
linen covering. The interior of the tabernacle 
was divided into two rooms. The sanctuary was 
twenty cubits long, ten cubits wide, and ten 
high. The holy of holies was ten cubits square, 
and ten high, and was separated from the sanc- 
tuary by a curtain, into which the figures of 
cherubim were woven, and which was sup- 
ported by four columns plated with gold. The ta- 
bernacle was surrounded by a sort of court-yard, 
which was one hundred cubits long and fifty 
cubits wide, and was surrounded by columns, 
from which cotton curtains were suspended. The 
entrance was twenty cubits wide, and was closed 
by a suspended curtain. In the holy of holies 
stood the ark of the covenant. In the sanctuary 
was placed on the north the table with the twelve 
loaves of shewbread, together with cups, saucers, 
&c. ; opposite to this table towards the south 
stood the golden candlestick with six branches ; 
in the middle, between the table and the candle- 


stick, stood the altar of incense. In the court 
under the open sky stood the altar of burnt otter- 
ings, and between this altar and the sanctuary 
was placed the brazen laver. 

Among the pictorial illustrations of the struct 
ture of the tabernacle, those lately published by 
Captain W. llhind are distinguished by their 
beauty. 

The typology of the tabernacle has been ex- 
plained by divines of former centuries in a rather 
daring manner. Salomon Van Til, in his Com - 
mentatio de Tabernaeuio Mo sis, is very explicit 
in his typological statements. For instance : 
6 Considerare oportet materiam quae est lignum 
fragile, ita quoque ecclesia colligitur ex homini- 
bus ejusdem conditionis, dum omnes natura 
fragiles sunt.’ The wood of the tabernacle sig- 
nifies the fragility of men constituting the 
Church . £ Ornatus ab auro introductus est em- 

blema correctae fragilitatis, scilicet vocati sancti 
intus gloriosi sunt propter dona spiritualia una 
cum just.itia Christi impntat.fi/ The golden or- 
naments signify that the fragility of the saints 
has been removed by the spiritual gifts and the 
imputed righteousness of Christ . ‘Tegumenta 
pellicea rubefacta inclementiae aeris exposita, 
quidni nobis sint emblemata martyrum sanguine 
Christi et suo tinctorum ? nam sicut tegumenta 
pellicea ilia ex mactatis animalibus detracta 
iuerant, ita quoque martyres occisi et mactati per 
memoriam martyrii sui ecclesia) quasi exuvias 
relinquunt perpetuo ostentandas, quod diligen- 
tissime factum est in martyrologiis.’ The skins 
dyed red are emblems of the martyrs whose ex- 
ample is exhibited in the martyrologies , &c. 

Vestiges of typological interpretations occur 
even in Philo (Opera, ii. p. 146, sq.) ; Josephus 
(Antiq. iii. 7. 7); Clem. Alex. (Stromata, V. 
p. 562, sq.), and Hieronymus (Ep. 64, ad Fabiol, ) 
Compare Witsii Miscellanea Saera, i. 318, sq. ; 
Kraftii Observations Saerce, i. p. 136 ; and 
Bahr’s Symbolik Medosas ischen Cultus. 

We do not belong to those who either deny or 
overlook the symbolism of the Old Testament in 
general, or that of the tabernacle in particular. 
It appears to us, however, that the interpretations 
and applications of the typologians are generally 
more arbitrary and less cogent than the psycho- 
logical and moral facts which the history of the 
tabernacle places before our observation, and to 
which the Epistle to the Hebrews refers. 

Compare the cognate articles Aaron ; Altar ; 
Ark ; Cherubim ; Court ; Elders ; Eleazar ; 
Gershonites ; Incense ; Koiiathites ; Korah- 
ites; Laver; Levites ; Merarites ; Offer- 
ings; Priests; Sacrifices; Shew-bread ; 
Sea, Brazen; Urim and Tiiummim, &c. 

Besides the works of S. van Til and Balir, 
compare also Bh. Conrad., De Generali Taber- 
naeuli Mosis Struetura et Figura, Offenbach, 
1712; Bh. Lamy, De Tabernacido Foederis 
libri septem, Paris, 1720 ; J. G. Tympe, Taber - 
naculi e Monumcntis Descriptio , Jena, 1731; 
Benzelii Dissertationes , ii. 97, sq.; Millii Mis- 
cellanea Sacra , Amit. 1751, p. 329, sq. ; Teb. 
Ran. De Us quce ex Arabia in usum Taberna- 
euli fuerant pctita, Ultraject. 1753, ed. J. M. 
Schrockh, Lips. 1755 ; V. Meyer, Bibeldeutung , 
p. 262, sq. ; Description de VEgypte , Vol. i. 
pi. ii. A. fig. 4 ; Michelangelo Lanzi, La Sacra 
Scrittura illustrata con monum . Fenico Assiri 
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ed Egiziani , Roma, 1827, fol. ; Winer, Real - 
Worterbuch , art. 4 Stiftshutte.’ — C. H. F. B. 

TABERNACLES, FEAST OF (ntoDnjn; 
in Josephus (TKrjuoTrrjyLa ), one of the three great 
festivals of the Jews, being that of the closing 
year, as the Passover was of the spring. In Lev. 
xxiii. 34-43, directions for observing the feast are 
given in very clear terms. It was to commence 
on the fifteenth day of the seventh month (Tisri), 
and consequently five days after the great day of 
annual atonement ; it was to last for seven days ; 
the first day and the following eighth day were 
to be Sabbaths ; seven days were offerings to be 
made : £ And ye shall take you on the first day the 
boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, 
and the boughs of thick trees, and willows of the 
brook ; ye shall dwell in booths seven days, and 
ye shall rejoice before the Lord your God, when 
ye have gathered in the fruit of the land ; that 
your generations may know that I made the 
children of Israel to dwell in booths when I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt’ (comp. 
Num. xxix. 13-34). The festival was therefore 
commemorative of the divine goodness as exer- 
cised towards the Jews when they were wandering 
in the desert, as well as expressive of gratitude 
for the supply of the rich fruits of the earth ; and 
so was fitted to awaken the most lively feelings 
of piety in the minds of the Hebrews in each 
successive generation. Nor would it be a small 
enhancement of the joy felt on the occasion that 
the solemn purification of the day of atonement 
had just taken place, leaving the heart open to 
free and unrestrained emotions of pleasure. It is 
equally clear that such an observance was a very 
important element in that system of education, by 
facts, customs, and institutions, which formed so 
marked a peculiarity in Mosaism, and must have 
proved most effectual for the religious and moral 
training of the young, and for the confirming of 
the mature and the aged in their great national 
convictions and remembrances. That the influ- 
ence of the Feast of Tabernacles was of a general 
character appears from the fact that it required 
the actual presence in Jerusalem of all Israelites 
(Deut. xvi. 15, sq. ; xxxi. 10; Zech. xiv. 16; 
John vii. 2). Still more to further the educa- 
tional and religious aims of the observance, Moses 
commanded that every Sabbatical year, 4 in the 
solemnity of the year of release, in the Feast of 
Tabernacles, when all Israel is come to appear 
before Jehovah thy God, thou shalt read this law 
before all Israel in their hearing. Gather the 
people together, men and women, and children, 
and thy stranger that is within thy gates, that 
they may hear, and that they may learn, and fear 
Jehovah, and observe to do all the words of this 
law ; and that their children, which have not 
known [the event commemorated], may hear and 
learn to fear Jehovah, as long as ye live in the 
land, whither ye go over Jordan to possess it 1 
(Deut. xxxi. 10-13). After reading a command 
so full and emphatic as this, and after con- 
templating the important purposes designed to 
be promoted, one is not a little surprised to read 
in Winer (Real- Worterbuch, ii. 8) that this fes- 
tival was not celebrated, or at least not legiti- 
mately celebrated, before the Babylonish Captivity. 
In the first place we complain of the vagueness 
and uncertainty of such a statement. Whether 
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does Winer mean that the feast was' not ob- 
served at all ? or that it was only partially ob- 
served? These are very different propositions, 
and must rest on very different evidence. The 
only authority for his statement to which AViner 
refers is Nell. viii. 17, where, after a description of 
the observance of the festival on the part of the 
returned exiles, it is added, 4 since the days of 
Joshua, the son of Nun. unto that day had not 
the children of Israel done so.’ These words make 
one thing clear, namely, that Winer is wrong 
in saying that the feast was not kept before the 
Captivity ; for they clearly imply that during the 
days of Joshua, that which they deny to have 
taken place after his days, did take place then. 
But what do they deny? The observance of the 
festival? No, but the manner merely of such ob- 
servance, which must have varied somewhat with 
the lapse of time and the great changes that 
were successively introduced into the solemnities 
of the national worship. From the writings of 
the Rabbins we learn, 1. That those who took 
part in the festival bore in their left hand a branch 
of citron, and in their right a palm branch, en- 
twined with willows and myrtle. In 1 Sam. vii. 6, 
we read that in Samuel’s days, with a view to 
cleanse themselves from Baalim and Ashtaroth, 
the Israelites gathered together to Mizpeh, ancl 
drew water, and poured it out before Jehovah, 
and fasted on that day, and said, 4 We have 
sinned against Jehovah/ 2. A similar libation 
of water took place on each of the seven days (Isa. 
xii. 3; John vii. 37) ; at the time of the morning 
oblation a priest drew from the fount of Siloam 
water in a jar holding three logs, and poured it 
out, together with wine, into two channels or 
conduits, made on the west side of the altar, the 
water into the one, the wine into the other ; in- 
tending thereby, if we may judge from the terms 
employed in the passage of the book of Samuel, to 
signify and pray for moral purification, and also, 
not improbably, to bring to mind the value and 
supply of water during the journeyings in the wil- 
derness, while the grand choral symphonies of the 
temple music and sacred song swelled and re- 
verberated around. 3. In the outer court of 
the women there began, on the evening of the first 
day, an illumination on great golden candle- 
sticks, which threw its light over the whole of 
Jerusalem ; and a dance by torch-light (the torches 
being made from the priest’s cast-off linen), at- 
tended by song and music, was performed before the 
candelabra. To this illumination our Lord has been 
thought to allude, when he says, 4 I am the light 
of the world ’ (John viii. 12), as in his words, 4 If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink 1 
(John vii. 37), he is supposed to have referred to 
the libation on the seventh day (Succa, Mishna % 
v. 2-4 ; Tosaphta, in Ugolini, Thes. tom. xviii. ; 
Succa, iii. 12). From the passage in Nehemiah 
(viii. 13, sq.) it appears that it was customary in 
Jerusalem and all the cities to 4 go forth unto the 
mount and fetch olive branches and pine branches, 
and myrtle branches, and palm branches, and 
branches of thick trees, to make booths.’ It is 
added, 4 So the people made themselves booths, 
every one upon the roof of his house, and in 
their courts, and in the courts of the house of 
God, and in the street of the water-gate, and the 
street of the gate of Ephraim.’ From the details 
given in this article, it appears that the Feast of 
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Tabernacles was a season of universal joy. Je- 
rusalem bore the appearance of a camp. The 
entire population again dwelt in tents, hut not 
with the accompaniments of travel, fatigue, and 
solicitude-, all was hilarity, all wore a holiday 
appearance ; the varied green of the ten thousand 
branches of different trees; the picturesque cere- 
mony of the water-libation, the general illumina- 
tion, the sacred solemnities in and before the 
temple; the feast, the dance, the sacred song; the 
full harmony of the choral music; the bright joy 
that lighted up every face, and the gratitude 
at c harvest home/ which swelled every bosom, 
— all conspired to make these days a season 
of pure, deep, and lively joy, which, in all its 
elements, finds no parallel among the observances 
of men. Plutarch ( Sympos . iv. 5) has found in 
the Feast of Tabernacles a Dionysian or Baccha- 
nalian festival. He could trace any outward re- 
semblance there was between the Jewish and his 
own heathen festivals, but the deep and appro- 
priate moral and spiritual import of the Feast 
of Tabernacles he was unable to discern (Biel, 
De Sacrificio aqiur in scenar. fcsto vino niisccri 
soldo , \ it. 1710; Reland, Antiq . Sac?\ iv. 5; 
Carpzov, Appar. p. Il l, sq. ; Nicolaus, De P/njl- 
loboha , Thes. in Ugolini, tom. xxx.). 

TABITIIA (T aftiOd, antelope ), the Araimean 
name of a Christian female, called in Greek 
Dorcas (Aop/ects), resident at Joppa, whose bene- 
volent and liberal conduct, especially in pro- 
viding the poor with clothing, so endeared her to 
the Church in that place, that on her death they 
sent for Peter, then six miles off at Lydda, im- 
ploring him to come to them. Why they sent is 
not stated. It is probable that they desired his 
presence to comfort and sustain them in their 
affliction. That they expected he would raise 
her from the dead is less likely, as the Apostles 
bad not yet performed such a miracle, and as 
even Stephen had not been restored to life. But 
the Apostle, after fervent prayer to God in the 
chamber of death, bade the corpse arise; on which 
Tabitha ‘ opened her eyes, and when she saw 
Peter, she sat up. 1 This great miracle was not 
only an act of benevolence, but tended to give 
authority to the leaching of the Ajnistles, and to 
secure attention for the doctrines which they 
promulgated (see Acts ix. 3fM2). 

1. I A BOR phn ; ratOPupy 0a/3u'p ; \rapv- 
pme), u mountain on the confines of Zebiilun 
mid Naphtaii, standing out in the north-east 
border of the plain of Ksdraelou, the name of which 
appears among Greek and Homan writers in the 
forms of Itabyrioiinud Atahyrion,and which is now 

known by the name of jJjo- dtlul J'ur. It 

is mentioned in Josh, xix.22; Jmlg. iv.fi; \iii. 
I s ; Ps. 1 xxxix. 12; Jer. xl\i. IS; I|„s. v . 1 . 
Mount labor stands out alone and eminent 
above the plain, with all its tine projections from 
base to summit displayed atone \ jew. It lies at 
the distance of two bourn and a quarter south of 
.Nazareth. According to tin* hnromctrh al niei- 
.sureinents ofSVhnbeit, the height of Tal»or alnne 
the level of the sea is 17 IS Pari* feet, and BUM 
Paris feet above the level of the |»1 tin at its 1 as.-. 
Seen from the south-west, it presents a semi- 
globnlar appearance ; hut from the iiorth-w est, it 
uiuie resembles u lrt mealed cone. By an an- 


cient path, which winds considerable, one mav 
ride to the summit, where is a small oblong 
plain, with the foundations of ancient buildings. 
The view of the country from this place is ve°rv 
beautiful arid extensive. The mountain is Jl* 
limestone, which is the general rock of Pales- 
tine. The sides of the mountain are mostlv 
covered with bushes, and woods of oak trees (ilex 
and aegilops), with occasionally pistachio trees, 
presenting a beautiful appearance, and afVording 
a fine shade. There are various tracks up its 
sides, often crossing one another. The ascent 
usually occupies an hour, though it has been 
done in less time. The crest of the mountain is 
table-land, of some six or seven hundred yards in 
height from north to south, and about half as much 
across; and a flat field of about an acre occurs 
at a level of some twenty or twenty-five feet lower 
than the eastern brow. There are remains of 
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small rumeu tanks on the crest, which 
still calches the rain-water drijjpiiig through the 
cre\ ices of the rock, and jireserves it cool and 
pure, it is said, throughout the year. The \ iew 
from the summit, though one edge or the other of 
the table-land, wherever one stands, always in- 
tervenes to make a small break in the distant 
horizon, is declared by Lord Nugent to be the 
most splendid be could recollect having ever seen 
from any natural height. This writer cites an 
observation made many years ago, in bis hearing, 
by Mr. Riddle, that lie had never been on anv 
natural hill, or rock, or mountain, from which 
could be seen an unbroken circumference with a 
radius of three miles in every part. Tim, his 
lordship says, has been verified in all bis ’own 
experience, and it was so at Mount Tabor, although 
there are many abrupt points of vantage ground 
on the summit ( Lands Classical a?id Sacnd ii 
20 1, 205). 


This mountain is several times mentioned in the 
Old Testament (Josh. xix. 12, 22; Jndg. iv. G, 
12, II); but not in the New. Its summit has 
however been usually regarded as the 4 high 
mountain njnirl/ where onr f^ord was transfigured 
before Peter Jiunes, and John. Hut iho j roba- 
bility of this is opj>nsed by circumstances 
which cannot be gainsaid. ft is manifest that 
the Transfiguration took place in a solitary place, 
not only from the word 4 apart/ but from the 
circumstance that Peter in his bewilderment pro- 
jM»sed to build 4 three taheriueles * on the spot 
(Matt. xvii. 1-S; Luke ix. 2s.dfi . Hut ur 
know that a fortified town occupied the top < f 
labor for at least 220 year* before and GO wars 
alter the birth of Cliri*!. and jiroluibh ninrll U. 
fore mid long after Poh him, \. 7th fi ; J<* t | 1# 
Antiq. xiv. ti. ; /V //r //. Jud \, s. 7 ; ,, On. 1 ] ; 
iv. 1. I i tn % (\ ; mid the tradition itself oui- 

iiot be traced back earlier than towards the rml H* 
the fourth century. | rt woody to whnli we have 
in the (hu imn/io/i notices, f Mount Tal-r, with- 
out any iilliisiou to if* being r< mbd as the Mte 
of the Transfi, nr.iti' n. It m i\ further Ik* ic- 
ni, irked that tins jail of (wider al .umls w ah 
4 high mountain* ajnit, so thul in n mown • t'e 
pome of this gre it . \ rot from Td**r, t|, r( ] A llt , 
dith idly m | r.n nbn ; et'irr mi table «.|es tor it 
(UobmsMii, / i*/. / iVi. i , /* j, i n> 210 *227; | * r .| 
Niret ut, n • , n. P.^ VOI , ,s ImUrt, \/ >, ,,/J W, 

in. 17 1-1 so ; BunkLirdt, ,t % j»p, JJ2 3.10 ! 
Stej In iu, it. H 1 7 10; Klliot, it, \ 
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2. TABOR is also the name of a grove of oaks 
in the vicinity of Benjamin, in 1 Sam s x. 3, the 
topography of which chapter is usually much em- 
barrassed by the groundless notion that Mount 
Tabor is meant. 

3. TABOR, a Levitical city in Zebulun, si- 
tuated upon Mount Tabor (1 Chron. vi. 62). 

TABRET. [Musical Instruments.] 

TABRET. [Weights and Measures.] 
TACHMAS (D£nn, Lev. xi. 16 ; Deut. xiv. 
15) is mentioned as one of the unclean birds in the 
Pentateuch, but so little characterised that no de- 
cided opinion can be expressed as to what species is 
really intended. Commentators incline to the belief 
that the name imports voracity, and therefore indi- 
cates a species of owl, which, however, we take to 

be not this bird, but the lilith ; and as the 

night-hawk of Europe ( Caprimulgus Europceus ), 
or a species very nearly allied to it, is an inha- 
bitant of Syria, there is no reason for absolutely 
rejecting it in this place, since it belongs to a genus 
highly connected with superstitions in all coun- 
tries ; and though a voracious bird among moths 
( Phalence ) and other insects that are abroad 
during darkness, it is absolutely harmless to all 
other animals, and as wrongfully accused of 
sucking the udders of goats, as of being an 
indicator of misfortune and death to those who 
happen to see it fly past them after evening twi- 
light; yet, beside the name of f goatsucker,’ it is 
denominated ‘ night-hawk’ and c night-raven,’ as 
if it were a bulky species, with similar powers of 
mischief as those day birds possess. The night- 
hawk is a migratory bird, inferior in size to a 
thrush, and has very weak talons and bill ; but the 
gape or mouth is wide ; it makes now and then a 
plaintive cry, and preys on the wing ; it flies with 
the velocity and action of a swallow, the two 
genera being nearly allied. Like those of most 
night birds, the eyes are large and remarkable, 
and the plumage a mixture of colours and dots, 
with a prevailing grey effect ; it is finely webbed, 
and entirely noiseless in its passage through the 
air. Thus the bright eyes, wide mouth, sudden 
and inaudible flight in the dusk, are the original 
causes of the superstitious fear these birds have 
excited ; and as there are in southern climates 
other species of this genus, much larger in size, 
with peculiarly contrasted colours, strangely dis- 
posed feathers on the head, or paddle-shaped 
single plumes, one at each shoulder, projecting 
in the form of two additional wings, and with 
plaintive loud voices often uttered in the night, 
all the species contribute to the general awe they 
have inspired in every country and in all ages. 
We see here that it is not the bulk of a species, 
nor the exact extent of injury it may inflict, 
that determines the importance attached to the 
name, but the opinions, true or false, which 
the public may have held or still entertain 
concerning it. The goatsucker is thus confounded 
with owls by the Arabian peasantry, and the 
name massasa more particularly belongs to it. 
But that the confusion with the lilith is not con- 
fined to Arabia and Egypt, is sufficiently evident 
from the Sclavonic names of the bird, being in 
Russian, lilok , lelek ; Polish, lelek; Lithuanian, 
lehlis ; and Hungarian, egeli ; all clearly allied 
to the Semitic denomination of the owl. — C. H. S. 


TADMOR p'EHn ; Sept. Boedpip) or Ta- 
mar pton), a town built by King Solomon 
(1 Kings ix. 18; 2 Chron. viii. 4). The name 
Tamar signifies a palm-tree, and hence the Greek 
and Roman designation of Palmyra, 6 city of 
palms but this name never superseded the 
other among the natives, who even to this day 
give it the name of Thadmor. The form Tamar 
seems more ancient than that of Tadmor. It is 
found in the text ( kethil !>) of 1 Kings ix. 18, while 
the latter stands in the margin ( keri ) : but in 
the later historical book c Tadmor,’ having become 
the usual designation, stands in the text without 
any various reading. Palm trees are still found 
in the gardens around the town, but not in such 
numbers as would warrant, as they once did, the 
imposition of the name. Tadmor was situated 
between the Euphrates and Hamath, to the south- 
east of that city, in a fertile tract or oasis of the 
desert. It was built by Solomon probably with 
the view of securing an interest in and com- 
mand over the great caravan traffic from the 
east, similar to that which he had established in 
respect of the trade between Syria and Egypt. 
See this idea developed in the Pictorial Bible , 
note on 2 Chron. viii. 4 ; where it is shown at 
some length that the presence of water in this 
small oasis must early have made this a station 
for the caravans coming west through the desert ; 
and this circumstance probably dictated to So- 
lomon the importance of founding here a garrison 
town, which would entitle him — in return for the 
protection he could give from the depredations of 
the Arabs, and for offering an intermediate station 
where the factors of the west might meet the 
merchants of the east — to a certain regulating 
power, and perhaps to some dues, to which they 
would find it more convenient to submit than to 
change the line of route. It is even possible that 
the Phoenicians, who took much interest in this 
important trade, pointed out to Solomon the 
advantage which he and his subjects might de- 
rive from the regulation and protection of it, 
by building a fortified town in the quarter where 
it was exposed to the greatest danger. A most 
important indication in favour of these conjec- 
tures is found in the fact that all our information 
concerning Palmyra from heathen writers, de- 
scribes it as a city of merchants, who sold to the 
western natives the products of India and Ara- 
bia, and who were so enriched by the traffic that 
the place became proverbial for luxury and 
wealth, and for the expensive habits of its ci- 
tizens. 

We do not again read of Tadmor in Scripture, 
nor is it likely that the Hebrews retained posses- 
sion of it long after the death of Solomon. No 
other source acquaints us with the subsequent 
history of the place, till it reappears in the ac- 
count of Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. 24), as a consider- 
able town, which, along with its territory, formed 
an independent state, between the Roman and 
Parthian empires. In the time of Trajan, how- 
ever, it was lying waste ; but it was rebuilt by 
his successor Adrian, and from him took the 
name of Adrianopolis. From Caracalla it re- 
ceived the privileges of a Roman colony. Dur- 
ing the weak administration of the emperors 
Gallienus and Valerian, in the third century, 
while independent governments were rising in 
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several ])rovinces of the Roman empire, Oden- 
atus became master of Palmyra and the whole of 
Mesopotamia, and assuming the regal title him- 
self, also bestowed it upon his consort Zenobia, 
and his eldest son Herod. After his death, Ze- 
nobia, styling herself queen of the East, ruled 
over most of the eastern provinces of the Roman 
empire, as well as over her own territories, with 
so much firmness and policy, that Aurelian, who 
vanquished her and led her in triumph to Rome, 
could not withhold his admiration. On the 
revolt of Palmyra shortly after, Aurelian, having 
recovered possession of it, caused it to be levelled 
with the ground, and the greater part of the inha- 
bitants to be put to death. He, however, ordered 


the temple of the sun to be restored, placed a gar- 
rison in the town, and appointed a deputy over the 
district attached to it. Diocletian adorned the 
city with additional buildings ; and under the 
Emperor Honorius it still had a garrison, and was 
the seat of a bishop. Justinian strengthened the 
fortifications, and also constructed a very costly 
aqueduct, the remains of which still exist. When 
the successors of Mohammed extended their con- 
quests beyond the confines of Arabia, Palmyra 
was one of the first places which became sub- 
ject to the khalifs. In the year 659, a battle 
was here fought between the khalifs Ali and 
Moawiyah, and won by the former. In 744 
it was still so strongly fortified that it took the 
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khalif Merwan seven months to reduce it, the 
rebel Solyman having shut himself up in it. 
From this period it seems to have gradually 
fallen into decay. Benjamin of Tudela, who 
was there towards the end of the 12th century, 
speaks of it as 6 Thadmor in the desert, built by 
Solomon of equally large stones (with Baalbec). 
This city is surrounded by a wall, and stands in 
the desert, far from any inhabited place. It is 
four days’ journey from Baalath (Baalbec), and 
contains 2000 warlike Jews, who are at war 
with the Christians and with the Arabian sub- 
jects of Noureddin, and aid their neighbours the 
Mohammedans.’ In connection with this state- 
ment, it may be remarked that the existing in- 
scriptions of Palmyra attest the presence of Jews 
there in its most flourishing period, and that 
they, in common with its other citizens, shared 
in the general trade, and were even objects of 
public honour. One inscription intimates the 
erection of a statue to Julius Schalmalat, a Jew, 
for having at his own expense conducted a cara- 
van to Palmyra This was in a.d. 258, not long 
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before the time of Zenobia, who, according to 
some writers, was of Jewish extraction. Irby and 
Mangles ( Travels , p. 273) also noticed a Hebrew 
inscription on the architrave of the great colonnade, 
but give no copy of it, nor say what it expressed. 
The latest historical notice of Tadmor which we 
have been able to find is, that it was plundered 
in 1400 by the army of Timur Beg (Tamer- 
lane), when 200,000 sheep were taken (Ran- 
kin, Wars of the Mongols), And Abulfeda, 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century {Arab, 
Descript, p. 98), speaks of Tadmor as merely a 
village, but celebrated for its ruins of old and 
magnificent edifices. These relics of ancient art 
and magnificence were scarcely known in Europe 
till towards the close of the seventeenth century. 
In the year 1G78, some English merchants at 
Aleppo resolved to verify, by actual inspection, 
the reports concerning these ruins which existed 
in that place. The expedition was unfortunate ; 
for they were plundered of every thing by the 
Arabs, and returned with their object unaccom- 
plished. A second expedition, in 1691, had 
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better success ; but the accounts which were 
brought back received little credit : as it seemed 
unlikely that a city which, according to their 
report, must have been so magnificent, should 
have been erected in the midst of deserts. When, 
however, in the year 1753, Robert Wood pub- 
lished the views and plans, which had been taken 
with great accuracy on the spot two years before, 
by Dawkins, the truth of the earlier accounts 
could no longer be doubted ; and it appeared 
that neither Greece nor Italy could exhibit an- 
tiquities which in point of splendour could rival 
those of Palmyra. The examinations of these 
travellers show that the ruins are of two kinds. 
The one class must have originated in very remote 
times, and consists of rude, unshapen hillocks of 
ruin and rubbish, covered with soil and herbage, 
such as now alone mark the site of the most 
ancient cities of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
and among which it would be reasonable to seek 
any traces of the more ancient city of Solomon. 
The other, to which the most gorgeous monu- 
ments belong, bears the impress of later ages. 
It is clear from the style of architecture that the 
later buildings belong to the three centuries pre- 
ceding Diocletian, in which the Corinthian order 
of pillars was preferred to any other. 

The ruins cover a sandy plain stretching along 
the bases of a range of mountains called Jebel 
Belaes, running nearly north and south, dividing 
the great desert from the desert plains extending 
westward towards Damascus, and the north of 
Syria. The lower eminences of these mountains, 
bordering the ruins, are covered with numerous 
solitary square towers, the tombs of the ancient 
Palmyrenes, in which are found memorials simi- 
lar to those of Egypt. They are seen to a great 
distance, and have a striking effect in this desert 
solitude. Beyond the valley which leads through 
these hills, the ruined city first opens upon the 
view. The thousands of Corinthian columns of 
white marble, erect and fallen, and covering an 
extent of about a mile and a half, present an appear- 
ance which travellers compare to that of a forest. 
The site on which the city stands is slightly ele- 
vated above the level of the surrounding desert 
for a circumference of about ten miles ; which the 
Arabs believe to coincide with the extent of the 
ancient city, as they find ancient remains when- 
ever they dig within this space. There are in- 
deed traces of an old wall, not more than three 
miles in circumference ; but this was probably 
built by Justinian, at a time when Palmyra had 
lost its ancient importance and become a deso- 
late place ; and when it was consequently desirable 
to contract its bounds, so as to include only the 
more valuable portion. Volney well describes 
the general aspect which these ruins present: — ‘In 
the space covered by these ruins we sometimes 
find a palace, of which nothing remains but the 
court and walls ; sometimes a temple whose 
peristyle is half thrown down ; and now a portico, 
a gallery, or triumphal arch. Here stand groups 
of columns, whose symmetry is destroyed by the 
fall of many of them ; there, we see them ranged 
in rows of such length that, similar to rows of 
trees, they deceive the sight and assume the ap- 
pearance of continued walls. If from this strik- 
ing scene we cast our eyes upon the ground, 
another, almost as varied, presents itself : on all 
sides we behold nothing but subverted shafts, 


some whole, others shattered to pieces, or dislo- 
cated in their joints ; and on which side soever 
we looked, the earth is strewed with vast stones, 
half buried ; with broken entablatures, mutilated 
friezes, disfigured reliefs, effaced sculptures, vio- 
lated tombs, and altars defiled by dust.’ 

It may be right to add, that the account which 
has been more recently given of these ruins by 
Captains Irby and Mangles, is a much less glow- 
ing one than those of other travellers, English and 
French. They speak indeed with admiration of 
the general view, which exceeded anything they 
had ever seen. But they add, ‘ Great, however, 
was our disappointment when, on a minute exa- 
mination, we found that there was not a single 
column, pediment, architrave, portal, frieze, or 
any architectural remnant worthy of admiration.’ 
They inform us that none of the pillars exceed 
four feet in diameter, or forty feet in height ; that 
the stone scarcely deserves the name of marble, 
though striking from its snowy whiteness; that 
no part of the ruins taken separately excite any 
interest, and are altogether much inferior to those 
of Baal bee ; and that the plates in the magnifi- 
cent work of Messrs. Wood and Dawkins do far 
more than justice to Palmyra. Perhaps this dif- 
ference of estimate may arise from the fact that 
earlier travellers found more wonderful and 
finished works at Palmyra than their information 
had prepared them to expect; whereas, in the 
latter instance, the finished representations in the 
plates of Wood’s great work raised the expecta- 
! tion so highly, that their disappointment inclined 
the mind to rather a detractive estimate of the 
claims of this ruined city — Tadmor in the wil- 
derness. The present Tadmor consists of num- 
bers of peasants’ mud huts, clustered together 
around the great temple of the sun. This temple 
is the most remarkable and magnificent ruin of 
Palmyra. The court by which it was enclosed 
was 179 feet square, within which a double row 
of columns was continued all round. They were 
390 in number, of which about sixty still remain 
standing. In the middle of the court stood the 
temple, an oblong quadrangular building, sur- 
rounded with columns, of which about twenty 
still exist, though without capitals, of which they 
have been plundered, probably because they were 
composed of metal. In the interior, at the south 
end, is now the humble mosque of the village. 

The remains of Palmyra, not being of any 
direct Scriptural interest, cannot here be more 
particularly described. Very good accounts of 
them may be seen in Wood and Dawkins, Ruins 
of Palmyra, otherwise Tadmor in the Desert; 
Irby and Mangles, Travels ; Richter, IVallfahr- 
ten ; Addison, Damascus and Palmyra. The 
last work contains a good history of the place ; 
for which see also Rosenmuller's Bib. Geog . 
translated by the Rev. N. Morren ; and in particu- 
lar Cellarius, Dissert . de Imp. Palmy reno, 1693. 
Besides Wood’s gTeat work, excellent views of 
the place have been published by Cassas in his 
Voyage Piitoresque de la Syrie ; and more re- 
cently by Laborde in his Voyage en Orient . 

T AH ASH-SKINS. [Rams’-Skins, Red.] 
TAHPANHES (Dn}5>nn), or Tehaph- 
NEHEs a city of Egypt. The for- 

mer name is used by Jeremiah (ii. 16 ; xliii. 
7-9; xliv. 1 : xlvi. 14), and the latter by Eze- 
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kiel (xxx. 18). The Sept, render it by TdcppT]^ 
T d(ppcu, the name of a goddess, Tphnet (Cham- 
pollion, pp. 1 21, 123). This was doubtless Daphne , 
a strong boundary city on thePelusiac arm of the 
Nile (Herodot. ii. 30, 107). A mound called 
Tel Defenneh, nearly in a direct line between the 
modern Zan and Pelusium, is supposed from its 
name and position to mark the site of Daphne 
(Wilkinson, Mod . Egypt , i. 447). Isaiah (xxx. 
4) names it in the abbreviated form Hanes. It 
was to this place that Johanan and his parly re- 
paired, taking Jeremiah with them, after the 
murder of Gedaliah. 

tahpenes (Dpsrm, head of the age ; 

Sept. 06/c e^tiVas), a queen of Egypt, consort of the 
Pharaoh contemporary with David. Her sister 
was given in marriage to Hadad, the fugitive 
prince of Edom (1 Kings xi. 19) [IIau ad]. 

TALMAI ( t, to^P), fidl of furroxcs ; Sept. 
(do\pl) y king of Geshur, and father of David's 
wife Maacah, the mother of Absalom (2 Sam. iii. 
3 ; xiii. 37 ; 1 Chron. iii. 1, 2) [Geshur]. 

TALMUD. The Talmud (D'chn, doctrine, 
from to learn ) is the work which embodies 

the civil and canonical law of the Jewish people. 
It contains those rules and institutions by which, 
in addition to the Old Testament, the conduct of 
that nation is regulated. Whatever is obligatory 
on them, besides the law, is recorded in this work. 
Here doubts are resolved, duties explained, cases of 
conscience cleared up, and the most minute cir- 
cumstances relative to the conduct of life dis- 
cussed with wonderful particularity. Hence the 
contents of the Talmud are of a diversified cha- 
racter, relating not merely to religion, but to phi- 
losophy, medicine, history, jurisprudence, and the 
various branches of practical duty. 

The Jews have been accustomed to divide their 
law into written and unwritten — the former being 
contained in the Pentateuch ; the latter having 
been handed down orally, until circumstances 
compelled them to commit it also to writing. 
The oral law is an interpretation of the written , 
and constitutes the text of the Talmud. To the 
oral law the same antiquity is assigned as be- 
longs to the xoritten . According to the Jews, 
Moses received both on Mount Sinai. It was 
received by Joshua from Moses ; Joshua again 
delivered it to the seventy elders, from whom it 
was received by the prophets, who transmitted it 
to the men of the great synagogue, the last of 
whom was Simon the Just. From the men of the 
synagogue it was received by the Rabbins. After 
the second destruction of Jerusalem under Adrian, 
and the consequent dispersion of the Jews t hrough- 
out the world, fears were entertained lest the oral 
traditions which they held so sacred should be 
lost, particularly as their number rendered it in- 
convenient, or rather impossible, to preserve them 
in the memory. Hence arose the necessity of 
committing them to writing, that they might be 
handed down from age to age as a national trea- 
sure. It is generally agreed that Rabbi Judah 
Hakkadosh (i. e. the holy ) made the first perma- 
nent record of them, about 120 or 150 years from 
the destruction of the Temple, a.d. 190 or 220. 
Morin, however, has assigned a much later date, 
viz. the sixth century, relying chiefly on the fact 


that Origen, Epiphanius, and Jerome, make no 
mention of such a work ( Exercitationes Biblicce , 
lib. ii. exercit. vi. cap. 2, p. 294, sq.). But the 
circumstances adduced by this learned and 
ingenious writer are not conclusive in favour 
of his peculiar opinion. II. Judah is said to 
have lived under Antoninus Pius. Such was 
the origin of the Mishna or text. It must not be 
supposed, however, that all the traditional inter- 
pretations or midrashim were embodied in the 
official Mishna. Many others existed which were 
not incorporated in that work. 

A twofold commentary, or series of commen- 
taries, was subsequently appended to it; one called 
the Babylonian Gemara, , the other the Jerusalem 
Gemara . The former was begun by R. Asche, 
who died a.d. 427, and was completed a.d. 500. 
It is the work of several Rabbins, whose names 
continue to be venerated by the learned Jews. 
Morin indeed thinks that it was not finished till 
the commencement of the eighth century ; but in 
this sentiment he has not been followed. These 
portions, committed to writing after the Mishna , 
constitute notes on that text , and make up, toge- 
ther with it, the Babylonian Talmud . 

The Jerusalem Gemara proceeded from the aca- 
demy at Tiberias, and embodied the comments of 
the Palestinian Jews. It is said to have been 
written chiefly by R. Jochanan, rector of that 
academy. It is not agreed when R. Jochanan 
lived ; but most writers follow Buxtorf, who places 
him in a.d. 230. David Ganz prefers 270 ; while 
Moses Maimonides, Abarbanel, Simeon Mikke- 
non, and Elias Levita, fix upon a.d. 370. But 
internal evidence shows that it was composed 
towardg the end of the last half of the fourth cen- 
tury, which would agree nearly with the opinion 
of Maimonides. Hence R. Jochanan could not 
have been the principal author. Morin, Vossius, 
and Pezronius, assign to this Gemara a later date. 
According to Vossius, it was begun in a.d. 655, 
and finished in 727. Morin refers it to the seventh 
century; whilePezronius fixes it between 614 and 
628. Morin alludes to the occurrence of Gothic 
and other barbarous words, and to the name Turcs 
which is found in it. Such evidence is scarcely 
conclusive. The Jerusalem Talmud has contri- 
buted to the Babylonian, since there are evident 
traces of it in the latter. 

From this statement it will be seen that the two 
Talmuds differ in their Gemaras or notes upon 
the text , while both have the same Mishna . The 
term mishna (iH3EPP) signifies repetition , from 
to repeat , because it is, as it were, a repetition 
of the written law, or a second law (bevrepcuais). 
The word gemara (N^DJl), according to Buxtorf, 
denotes completion or supplement , inasmuch as it 
completes the work ; but it is better to regard it 
as synonymous with talmud , ( doctrine,’ from the 
Aramaean *1103, to learn , equivalent to the Hebrew 
By* the Jews the Babylonian is always pre- 
ferred to the Jerusalem Talmud. It is far more 
copious and abundant in its expositions. Hence, in 
speaking of it, they call it the Talmud , while the 
other isnever mentioned without prefixing the name 
Jerusalem. Yet Christians generally value th6 
Jerusalem Talmud more than the Babylonian : its 
brevity and succinctness recommend it to them ; 
besides, it is generally free from the absurdities 
and fables of the other ; it is, however, more difli- 
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cult to be understood ; both, indeed, partake of 
obscurity. The Mishna is written in the Hebrew 
dialect, but the Gemara in Aramaean. The for- 
mer is tolerably pure, and free from the admix- 
ture of foreign terms, but the latter contains many 
Persian, Greek, and Latin words — a circumstance 
which contributes to the difficulty of understand- 
ing it. The style of the Babylonian Gemara 
differs from that of the Jerusalem commentary. 
The latter is more in the Palestinian dialect, ap- 
proaching to the Syriac. 4 The almost uncon- 
querable difficulty of the style,’ says Lightfoot, 

4 the frightful roughness of the language, and the 
amazing emptiness and sophistry of the matters 
handled, do torture, vex, and tire him that reads 
them (the Talmudic authors). They do every- 
where abound with trifles in that manner, as 
though they had no mind to be read; with obscu- 
rities and difficulties as though they had no mind 
to be understood ; so that the reader hath need of 
patience all along, to enable him to bear both 
trifling in sense, and roughness in expression.’ 

The Mishna is divided into six parts, 
omo, or, in the abbreviated form, 

1. The first *V1D seder , i.e. order , disposition , 
division , is called D'JHT "HD seder zeraim , the 
order of seeds . It treats of sowing, the produc- 
tions of the earth, herbs, trees, the uses of fruits, 
of seeds, &c. &c. 

2. The second is called 11D seder moed , 
the order of festivals , and is occupied with a 
statement of the times when the festivals should 
begin and when they should terminate, as also of 
the different rites and ceremonies to be observed 
at such seasons. 

3. seder nashim , the order of wo- 
men. This section discusses the distinctive rights 
of men and women, marriage, divorce ; the cus- 
toms, inclinations, and sicknesses of women, &c. 

4. vi d seder nezikim , the order of 
damages . This division treats of the losses and 
injuries which one may be the means of bringing 
on another, of the damages done by cattle, of resti- 
tution, of the punishment to be inflicted for such 
offences or losses, &c. &c. 

5. D*EHp YlD seder ko das him, the order of 
holy things , treating of sacrifices, oblations, their 
different species, &c. &c. 

6. TVnJID Y1D seder taharoth , the order of 
purifications , relative to the purity and impu- 
rity of vessels, to household furniture and other 
things, and the way in which they should be pu- 
rified. 

Each of these DHTD is subdivided into several 
JVrDDD massictoth , treatises , or tracts , which 
again are subdivided into perakim, sections 

or chapters. 

I. D'JDT V1D. 

1. ITD^O fDDD masseceth herachoth , the 
treatise of blessings , containing precepts relative 
to prayers and thanksgivings for the fruits of the 
earth and other blessings given by God ; instruc- 
tions in relation to the times, places, and modes 
in which such prayers should be offered up. This 
treatise contains nine chapters. 

2. HKD HDDD masseceth peah , treatise of the 
corner. This treatise shows how corners of the 
harvest fields should be left to the poor at the 
time of reaping, and how the fruits of the field 
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should be gathered. Here there are eight chap- 
ters. 

3. masseceth demai , treatise of the 
doubtful. This treatise refers to things about 
which some doubts may be raised whether tithes 
should be paid from them or not. Here there 
are seven chapters. 

4. masseceth cilaim , treatise of the 
heterogeneous , i. e. the mixing of several kinds 
of seed, &c. Here there are nine chapters. 

5. TVJJ'OEy masseceth sliebiith, of the seventh 
year, i. e. the sabbatical year, in which the Jews 
were forbidden to sow. In this treatise are ten 
chapters. 

6. Hft'nn masseceth terumah , oblation , treat- 
ing of free-will gifts and offerings, what one must 
take out of his own property and bring to the 
priest, as also who ought and who ought not to 
do so, &c. &c. This contains eleven chapters. 

7. maasher rishon , the first 
tenth or tithe, which belonged to the Levites, 
and with what things it should be discharged. 
Here there are five chapters. 

8. maasher sheni, the second tenth, 
which the Levites had to pay out of their tenth 
to the priests. Here again there are five chap- 
ters. 

2. i^n challah, cake, i. e. the cake which the 
women were required to bring of kneaded dough 
to the priest, & c. This treatise has four chapters. 

10. orlah, prepuce . Young trees were 
so called ; for during the’ first three years their 
fruit was reckoned impure and injurious, and 
was thrown away. In the fourth year it was 
consecrated to God. Here are three chapters. 

11. bicurim, first-fruits. This trea- 
tise is occupied with an examination of the things 
of which first-fruits were to be brought into the 
temple. Here are four chapters. 

The entire seder consists of seventy-five chap- 
ters. 

II. VD. 

1. rQEy fDDft masseceth shabbath, of the 
sabbath, its privileges and its sacredness ; of 
lights, oil used on that day ; of ovens in which 
articles of food were warmed on the sabbath, and 
the dress of men and women used on the same 
day. This treatise has twenty-four chapters. 

2 . D^ny erubim, mixings. This treatise 
shows how, on the evening of the sabbath, the food 
collected by various neighbours should unite them 
in such a manner as if they belonged to one 
household. This was done lest persons living at 
a distance should break the sabbath by too long 
journeys. If they lived beyond the zechum 
shabbath, i. e. the proper limits of a sabbath day’s 
journey, the food was placed in such a position 
as that an individual was allowed to go farther 
than he otherwise might lawfully have done. 
His eating it at the place where it was put was 
reckoned equivalent to his eating it at home. 
Here are ten chapters. 

3. D^llDD pesachim , the Passover. This trea- 
tise relates to the Passover, and all things con- 
nected with the celebration of it. Here again 
are ten chapters. 
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4. dV^ shekalim , shekels . This treatise is 
occupied with a statement of the contributions 
which individuals were to pay towards the daily 
sacrifice, and the defraying of other expenses 
connected with the temple worship. This treatise 
has eight chapters. 

5. NDV yoma , the day of expiation or atone- 
ment , a day spent by the Jews in fasting and 
chastising the body in many ways. This treatise 
has also eight chapters. 

6. nmD sueeah , the Feast of Tabernacles . 
This treats of the form of the tents, the mode of 
living in them, & c. &c. Here are five chapters. 

7. HVO betzah , egg. This treatise begins with 
the question, whether it be right to eat on the day 
of a festival, or a 2UD DV yom tob , the egg which 
a hen has laid on the same day. It relates to 
everything which a person should do or omit on 
any feast-day except the sabbath. Here again 
are five chapters. 

8. rOPf! rosli hashannalu This treatise 
is occupied with remarks about the new year, the 
beginning of the new year on the new moon of 
the month Tisri, and the manner in which the 
day should be kept. Here are four chapters. 

9. rvoyn taanith , fasting . This relates to 
fasting and the different kinds of it. It has also 
four chapters. 

10. rtao megillah. This treatise refers to the 
Feast of Purim, and is so called because the me- 
gillah of Esther is read at that time. Here are 
four chapters. 

11. JIDp moed katon. In the present 

treatise are discussed the minor festivals inter- 
vening between the first and last days of the great 
festival. Here are three chapters. 

12. ehagigah. This treatise is founded 
on the command contained in Exodus xxiii. 17, 
that all the males should appear three times in 
the year before the Lord at Jerusalem. Here 
again are three chapters. 

The entire seder contains eighty-eight chapters. 

in. wm no. 

1. yebamoth . This treatise concerns 
the marrying of a deceased brother’s wife, who 
has had no children by her husband. Here are 
sixteen chapters. 

2. HIDIfD eethuboth . The present treatise 
relates to matrimonial contracts, dowries, and 
writings connected with marriage. Here are 
thirteen"chapters. 

3. DHli ncdarim> vows , discussing what vows 
are binding or otherwise ; who can make vows 
and who not. Here are eleven chapters. 

4. JYntJ neziroth . This treatise refers to the 
vows of the Nazarites, and their mode of living. 
It contains nine chapters. 

5. ptSVl gittin , respecting divorce, and the 
writing given to the wife on that occasion, how 
it must be written, &c. &c. This treatise con- 
sists of nine chapters. 

6. HD ID sotah. This treatise regards the adul- 
teress, or rather the woman suspected of conjugal 
infidelity ; how she must drink the bitter water 
that causeth the curse, &c. &c. Here again are 
nine chapters. 
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7. pt^np kiddashin , respecting betrothment. 
Here are four chapters. 

This third seder , or order, contains seventy-one 
chapters. 

IV. ppnj YlD. 

1. NDp KD2 baba kama , the first gate , rela- 
tive to the losses sustained by men and beasts 
from one another. This treatise consists of ten 
chapters. 

2. HJPWD NDD baba metziah , the middle gate. 
This treatise refers to things found or deposited, 
usury, &c. &c. It has also ten chapters. 

3. N2D baba bathra , the last gate . 
This treatise relates to commercial transactions, 
buying and selling, inheritances, &c. &c. Here 
again are ten chapters. 

4. pYirDD Sanhedrim. This is a most im- 
portant treatise, relating to the great tribunal, to 
various punishments, judges, witnesses ; who of 
the Israelites shall have part in the future life, and 
who not. It consists of eleven chapters or sec- 
tions. 

5. niDft maeeoth . This treatise relates to the 
forty stripes (Deuteron. xxv. 3) which were to be 
inflicted on certain offenders. Here the reason is 
explained why the expounders of the law omitted 
one stripe of the forty (2 Cor. xi. 24). It contains 
three chapters. 

6. niP'Qky shebuoth , respecting oaths; who 
can take an oath, and who not. This treatise con- 
sists of eight chapters. 

7. edaioth , respecting witnesses and 
witness-bearing. Here again are eight chapters. 

8. aboth, or pirke aboth. 

This treatise relates to the Jewish fathers who 
handed down the oral law from the time of Moses. 
It contains six chapters. 

9. nimn horaioth , respecting the statutes and 
other original documents, according to which 
every man was required to judge in cases of trial ; 
and how transgressors should be punished. The 
present treatise contains three chapters. 

10. mr mnK abodali zarah y called also 

abodath elilim , and also 
abodath cocabim , respecting idolatry, and 
the avoiding of communion with the idolatrous 
Christians. This treatise is wanting in the Basel 
edition, because it has severe reflections upon 
Jesus Christ and his followers. It is printed in 
the Venice edition, and consists of five chapters. 
The entire seder contains seventy-four chapters. 

V. D *B5Hp T!D. 

1. D^rQf zebaehiniy sacrifices. This treatise 
has fourteen chapters. 

2. nirDD menachothy the evening sacrifices. 
This treatise has thirteen chapters. 

3. eholin. This treatise respects the 
clean and unclean animals which the Jews were 
required or forbidden to eat. Here are twelve 
chapters. 

4. becorothy respecting the first-born 
of beasts. Here are nine chapters. 

5. pny eracin . This treatise relates to the 
valuing and taxing of such things as are dedi- 
cated to the Lord. It consists of nine chapters. 

6. mi»n temurah. This treatise refers to the 
putting of one sacrifice in place of another ; 
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whether such a thing is lawful or not. It con- 
sists of seven chapters. 

7. ninna cerithnth , the cutting off a soul 
from a future life, and the sins which cause such 
a punishment : thirty-six kinds of this excision 
are enumerated. Here are six chapters. 

8. meilah , respecting sins committed 
in offering up animals in sacrifice. This treatise 
also has six chapters. 

9. TOD tamid , respecting the daily morning 
and evening sacrifice. Here are six chapters. 

10. fin 70 middoth . This treatise relates to 
the measuring of the temple. It consists of five 
chapters. 

11. D'Op kinnim , relating to birds’ nests. The 
treatise is divided into three chapters. 

The whole seder has ninety sections. 

vl rvnno no. 

1. celim , respecting measures, household 
furniture, clothes, and their purification. This 
treatise has thirty chapters. 

2 . m'pnx aholoth , respecting cottages or houses ; 
how they become unclean, and how they must be 
cleaned. This treatise has eighteen chapters. 

3. negaim , regarding leprosy. Here are 
fourteen sections. 

4. mB parah , the red heifer (Num. xix.). 
This treatise is divided into twelve chapters. 

5. JYnniD tahoroth , respecting purification, 
when a person who has touched any object has 
been made unclean. Here are ten chapters. 

6. JYlNIpD mikvaoth . This treatise concerns 
those reservoirs of water in which the Jews washed 
their bodies. It is divided into ten chapters. 

7. m3 niddah , respecting the uncleanness of 
women. This treatise has also ten chapters. 

8. p'VtWD mecshirin, of fluids and their pu- 
rification. It consists of six chapters. 

9. D*OT zabim , of nocturnal pollution. This 
treatise is divided into five sections. 

10. nv tebul yom , respecting the washing 
of the same day, or what is washed while it is yet 
day. This treatise consists of four sections. 

11. D'H 1 ’ yadaim , respecting the washing of 
hands. Here again are four chapters or sections. 

12. pxpiy oketzim , relative to the stalks of 
fruits ; and how they, by touching other fruits, 
become unclean. This treatise has three chapters. 

The entire seder has 126 chapters. 

From the detailed account now given, it ap- 
pears that the Talmud consists of six sedarim , or 
orders, containing sixty-three massecoth , or trac- 
tates, and five hundred twenty and four perakim , 
or chapters. 

The Babylonian Gemara extends to one trac- 
tate of the first order, i. e. Berachoth , and to most 
in the succeeding four orders except Shekalim in 
the second order ; Aboth and Edaioth in the 
fourth ; Middoth , Kinnim , and the half of Tamid 
in the fifth. In Taharoth (the sixth order) there 
is only a Gemara in both Talmuds to the tract 
Nidda. 

The Jerusalem Talmud originally extended to 
the first five orders of the Mislina. It is now, how- 
ever, incomplete. The order Kodashim is en- 
tirely wanting. There is no Gemara to the four 


last chapters of Shabbath, to the three last of 
Maccoth, nor to Aboth and Edaioth. 

Four treatises were afterwards added to the 
Talmud, viz. : 

1. DHQID I"DD7D masseceth sopherim , con- 
taining directions for the writers of manuscript 
rolls. This treatise consists of twenty-one chap- 
ters. 

2. blX ebel rabbethe, or ninfX> 113 DD 
masseceth shemachoth. This treatise relates to 
mourning for the dead, and the manner in which 
mourners should be comforted. It has fourteen 
chapters. 

3. rta callah , how one should take a wife, 
&c. &c. Here there is but one chapter. 

4. y “"Itf 7T1 D3DD masseceth derek eretz , 
about modes of life, &c. This treatise is sepa- 
rated into a greater and a less, the former con- 
taining ten chapters, the latter six. To this is 

appended a p")D perek shalom , or chapter 

of peace, by way of conclusion. 

The earliest edition of the Jerusalem Talmud 
was published at Venice by Bomberg, in one 
volume folio, about the year 1523. No date is 
attached to it. Another edition was published at 
Cracow in 1609, folio; and another at Amster- 
dam, in 1710, folio. The Babylonian Talmud was 
published by Bomberg at Venice in twelve folio 
volumes, in 1520-30. This edition contains 
the comments of Rashi and others, as also various 
appendices by different Rabbins. In the years 
1578, 1579, 1580, the celebrated Froben of Basel 
published the same work ; but passages which ca- 
lumniated Christ were rejected by command of 
the Tridentine bishops. Accordingly the Jews 
prepared a new and complete edition at Cracow, 
in 13 volumes folio, in 1603, and following 
years. Another edition was prepared and pub- 
lished at Frankfort and Berlin, 1715, in 12vols. 
folio ; and another at Amsterdam, 1763, in 18 vols. 
folio, with additions and notes, besides various 
passages not found in preceding impressions. This 
last has been pronounced the best. 

Various parts of the Talmud have also been 
printed at different times by different editors ; 
sometimes with translations and commentaries, 
ex. gr. by Coch, Schmidt, l’Empereur, Leusden, 
Dachs, Wagenseil, &c. 

The best edition of the Mishna is that of Suren- 
husius, published at Amsterdam, 1698, and fol- 
lowing years, in six folio volumes, with a Latin 
version and copious commentaries by the Rabbins. 
The Mishna was translated into Arabic by desire 
of Alhachem, king of Ismael, at Corduba, in the 
tenth century after Christ. It has also been 
translated into German by Rabe, in six parts, 
Anspach, 1760. No English version of it. has 
appeared ; much less has the whole Talmud been 
translated into our language. The Greek xcords 
have been collected by Landau in his lexicon en- 
titled, Rabbinisch-aramdisch-dentsches Worter - 
buck zur Kentniss des Talmuds , der Targumim 
and Midraschim 7 mit Anmerknngen f ur Philo - 
logie, Geschiclite , Archaologie , Geographic , iVa- 
tur and Kunst , 5 Bande, 8vo. Lips. 1819, 
Reland has a dissertation on the Persian terms, 
in the second volume of his Miscellaneous Dispu- 
tations. The best lexicon to the Talmud is still 
that of Buxtorf, Basel, 1639, folio. The modem 
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work of Landau is a valuable accompaniment, 
but cannot compensate for the want uf BuxtorPs 
volume. The celebrated Maimunides, in the 
twelfth century, made a digest of all the laws and 
ordinances contained in the Talmud • This ex- 
cellent abridgment is sufficiently copious fur most 
readers, since it contains everything of value in 
the whole work. It is entitled Yad Hachazakah, 
seu munus forth quarn fecit Moses in conspcctu 
Israel , and was lirst published at Soncinu, 1 l l JO, 
folio; republished at Venice, 13*21, 3 vuls. folio; 
and at Amsterdam, dated 510*1, 1 vols. folio. 
Selections from it have also l>een published in 
Hebrew and Knglish, with notes, by Bernard, in a 
book entitled, 'Die main principles of the Creed 
and Ethics of the Jexcs, exhibited in selections 
from the Yad Hachazakah of Maimonidts, with 
a literal English translation , copious Illustra- 
tions from the Talmud, Ik c. Cambridge, 1S32, 

8 Vo. 

The Jews w*t ho high a value on the Talmud as 
to place it generally alxive the inspired law. 
Hence we find in the MasstCfth Sopherim the 
Haying, * The Biblical text is like water, and the 
Mishna like wine, and the »ix orders (sedarim) 
like aromatic wine.’ In another | jus sage the fol- 
lowing words occur — ' The Law is like salt, the 
Mishna like pep|>er, but the six orders like fine 
spires/ Again, ‘The words of the scribes are 
lovely, aljove the words of the I .aw ; for the words 
of the Law are weighty and light, but the words 
of the acriix'S are all weighty/ ‘ lie that shall 
s-ty there lire no j;hy lacterie*, transgressing the 
words of the law, is not guilty ; but he that shall 
nay. There are five tutunhoth, adding to the words 
of the Hcribes, he is guilty ’ ( Ilitros . licrac . fob 3. 
2;. Such extrava/aut | raises of their oral tradi- 
tions correspond with the Saviour’s words, i Milk- 
ing the word of (»od of none elfert, thrnugh ymir 
tradition which ye ha\e delivered * (Murk vii. 
13). But they do not harmonize with the reil 
nature of tin* Talmud itself ; fur the Liok contains 
many fabulous, trilling, iiUsurtl, and irreverent 
things. It mutes the alb* (oti/iu< j tojk'Hi tty uf 
the Hast with a childish j-rying into tie m»#t 
c urious ljcit stioiii. It liLmnds with miraculous 
Monet, mid with M*ntiiii«nU derog»alory to the 
majesty of (Jod. Some, illdc-ed, of the question* 
prop od are merely ludicrous, hut others lx h ug 
to the profane and impious. 'Ho* following ex- 
ample* will justify the truth of our remarks. 

\ Babhil) w 04 c sure in the midst of tf»« ocean, 
wild s« r mg «i bird stand ng up to its thi 4 hs in tie 
water, he siiicl to Ins Cinq-wm us, 1 \\ e will Lithe 
b'*rc/ But a \c» ic fr**in h* iv*n w • l«p«r*l, *iy- 
loft, * Do nut so ; h r se\en yiars a/u *i |**r»« li let 
mi ate fill from his hsu I into t! s water, and it 
li is not yet nwu I m 1 the do p l-*ttouc/ 

' Is it rifht In kill rt ll*M c*i the SuM-itbV 

' \\ e were can* e carried/ s lys a l(*14» u, • m a 
grmt slop, and tie ship went thr*** days aid tl*rrv 
nights lietw e* n ti * (mu this cf cit t'»i. It t |*f 
hajw tin* sic ip s i 1 1#* } \ery slwlyt 1 Itftlld 
Dimi s*iys, \ rid*r aWt an arm*, and tl s 
Hew lister 1 1 14 1 1 the arm* ; arid y*t it t*k *» 
long time t i j-iss |m t w»v>< the two • i f H i | » 

1 1 is i idled Li 1 1 l I'itti m s l*rt f t (A 

c- edition f / i * *tf •*( j II * rk i, p« I 1 I *» . 

Mine’s W Urn J »» i#i * i, ai»l M ( 4*1 I s 

SovrrM j arts » f tl * LI ru 1, Is sr ri, 
lorm 111 except iu 1 to tk* fi-ili#*t A i d r«*H*ul 
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jiasiageg with which the work abound*. Thus the 
treatise Pirke Aboth, containing the moral 
maxims and hentiinenU of the Jewish father*, pre- 
sents a favourable sjjeciinen of ethical philosophy. 

The work before us has been applied to the 
illustration of the New Testament hv Lightfoot, 
Schoettgen, and Meuschen ; arid in various in- 
stances it lias served to throw light on the meaning, 
esjjecially where there is a reference to Jewish cus- 
toms and manners. Here, however, its utility has 
been over-estirnated, as is apparent from the lan- 
guage of Lightfoot in the dedication prefixed to 
his Talmudicul exerciiations on Matthew, coin- 
) cared with the exerciiations themselves: * Chris- 
tians, by their skill and industry, may render 
them (the Talmudic writings) most usefully’ 
serviceable to their studies, and most eminently 
tending to the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment * (Hitman's edition of Lightfoot' a Works, 
vol. xi. p. G, dedication). 

The work has also l**en employed to illustrate 
the meaning of the Old Testament, e§)>ccially by 
Ciill, who has frequently cited it where it throws 
no light on the text. Nor is he alone in this 
res|K*ct ; others have *)>e!it their time in the «auie 
unprolitable task. 

The Talmud is more useful in the cri7iWj#/i of 
the Old Testament text, although must of its c tu- 
tium from the original agree with the Masoretic 
readings. Bncbahly it has lieen conformed to the 
Mt'woretic standard Icy the Rabbins. Criticism, 
therefore, can derive extensive benefit from it only 
by consulting MS. copies, not the printed text, 
since it can scarcely Ik* doubted that the latter 
has Ijceu altered. The mst.uices ill which the text 
of the work, nrn as printer!, de\ nites from the 
II ebrew Masoretic text, filhcrd a pnwumptnBi that 
more of the name kiml might lx* found, were 
MSS. carefully collated. Fr in maim colhutid 
fmirtei 11 various rmdings out of tie* Minimi; but 
Dr, (nil, wloii nclLting the Muhin and (•nuam 
lor Kemiirott, foiiiid a thuUMiw!. Mans c*f tlicicc. 
prccj»erly *|>eakiiig, are not i -ri 1 us r olm n, but 
words add cm! by tl«e Kabl inn for the purpose of 
explanation ; while not a lew arc of trilling 
quence. 

See th* prtfnm of Maimvmxdr*, jcciltcwl to 
Siirenhusiui’s c-litnai of tier M »l iui, and trans- 
lated into Litin by i'<* ^ k ; B ixt-irfs E> -n 
f7*ru Tultn in his /. i^rr </# I v t * 11 

//* Vni^ u ; NN olfius’ /li Wn (h* n II ^ , o j7, 

•ip ; \\ t»t toil's Mt* L*inc 1 * l> i*«-'-n«i 

in*/ ( t ) . 1 h i . f\d l 1 1 1 f fl» >. ti - j 

and Ph*n$* * iu <**r .V*» t J*- • * ( * ' » 1 r*i 
1 10, •*! , S «J*r| lit fi j *w. f t\* 

Jewi, 1 »r th* l ) * t> r 1 i#j / 47 m 1 . -1 - 

fain * / m / e ■ - - t ^ 1 '* r L '■* ' + - * ** \t 

im <i, \ , • n ‘ s » I * , 1 * 1 i , 1/ 'c* 1 * * » 

/'W* // * •**« - • l* ), * . l*ri 

«|t« i\ • i ni«i | 4 *#t 1 , lla»« •#* • HiJ* o# 

*-i Ju\J % , It -1* • + • J<*/' * ^ '* ******* 4 

t ««/* > u . l{, r K - A 1 - 1 ed L , n 1 # o , 

I- no* L • < . . •• 1 ■ wW'dlcwrrrtiU, 

n • w , | , 1 u L \\ ■ • r • I * * * * a *4 

l /. , i w* m«i, | > ' , I N . P 

^ f 1 4 jf # *1 ■ 1 thw **- 1 J nJum* i»f 1. • 

II j ( \ • 1 pw 4 it, li** l « ■ Ke' • /»*' i 

«• m IV, »| IL tUMi • / tm- 

* U * I, *1 4ft l * -i.e /Up l 3 S L » , . 

/ 1 i • I ■ > -ft • 1 ' * c V/4 I ' (ft 1 ft Ire */v , 

| *0, *| S |) 
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1. TAMAR (‘"ittH) has been universally ac- 
knowledged to denote the 4 palm-tree/ sometimes 
called the 4 date-tree.’ Good says the radical 
meaning of the word is straight or upright. The 
date* tree is remarkable for its erect and cylin- 
drical stem, crowned with a cluster of long and 
feather-like leaves, and is as much esteemed for 
its fruit, the 4 date,’ as for its juice, whether fer- 
mented or not, known as 4 palm wine/ and for the 
numerous uses to which every part of the plant is 
applied. The Arabic name of the date is tamr ; 
thus the tamarind is called the Indian date, 
tamr liindee . The name Tamar seems to have 
been applied to the city which Solomon built 
in the desert (l Kings ix. 18; Ezek. xlvii. 19; 
xlviii. 28), probably on account of the palm- 
trees growing about it ; and the name Palmyra, 
from palma, a palm, was no doubt applied to 
it by the Romans on the same account. Abul- 
feda, who flourished in the fourteenth century, 
expressly mentions the jmlm-tree as common at 
Palmyra in his time ; and it is still called by 
the Arabs by the ancient name of Tadmr. The 
family of palms is characteristic of tropical coun- 
tries, and but few of them extend into northern 
latitudes. In the old world, the species P. 
dactylifera , genus Phoenix , is that found furthest 
north. It spreads along the course of the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris across to Palmyra and the 
Syrian coast of the Mediterranean. It has been in- 
troduced into the south of Spain, and thrives well 
at Malaga ; and is also cultivated at Bordaghiere 
in the south of France, chiefly on account of its 
leaves, which are sold at two periods of the year, 
in Spring for Palm Sunday, and again at 
the Jewish Passover. In the south of Italy and 
in Sicily, Lady Callcott states, 4 that near Genoa 
there is a narrow, warm, sandy valley full of 
palms, but they are diminutive in growth, and 
unfruitful, being cultivated only for the sake of 
the leaves, which are annually sent to the pope’s 
chapel at Rome, where they are blessed and dis- 
tributed to the cardinals and other dignitaries, in 
sign of the triumph of the church.’ 

The peculiarities of the palm-tree are such that 
they could not fail to attract the attention of the 
writers of any country where it is indigenous, 
and especially from its being an indication of the 
vicinity of water even in the midst of the most 
desert country. Its roots, though not penetrating 
very deep, or spreading very wide, yet support a 
stem of considerable height, which is remark- 
able for its uniformity of thickness through- 
out. The centre of this lofty stem, instead 
of being the hardest part, as in other trees, is soft 
and spongy, and the bundles of woody fibres 
successively produced in the interior are regu- 
larly pushed outwards, until the outer part be- 
comes the most dense and hard, and is hence 
most fitted to answer the purposes of wood. The 
outside, though devoid of branches, is marked with 
a number of protuberances, which are the points of 
insertion of former leaves. These are from four 
to six and eight feet in length, ranged in a bunch 
round the top of the stem, the younger and 
softer being in the centre, and the older and outer 
series hanging down. They are employed for 
covering the roofs or sides of houses, for fences, 
frame-work, mats, and baskets. The male and fe- 
male flowers being on different trees, the latter re- 


quire to be fecundated by the pollen of the former 
before the fruit can ripen. The tender part of 
the spatha of the flowers being pierced, a bland 
and sweet juice exudes, which being evaporated, 
yields sugar, and is no doubt what is alluded to 
in some passages of Scripture : if it be fermented 
and distilled a strong spirit or arak is yielded. 
The fruit, however, which is yearly produced in 
numerous clusters and in the utmost abundance, 
is its chief value ; for whole tribes of Arabs and 
Africans find their chief sustenance in the date, 
of which even the stony seeds, being ground 
down, yield nourishment to the camel of the 
desert. 



515. [1. Cluster of dates ; 2. flower ; 3. a date; 4. sec- 
tion of the same.] 


The palm-tree is first mentioned in Exod. 
xv. 27, when the Israelites encamped at Elim, 
where there were twelve wells and threescore and 
ten palm-trees. In the present day Wady Gho- 
rendel is found the largest of the torrent beds on the 
west side of the Sinai peninsula, and is a valley 
full of date-trees, tamarisks, &c. Jericho was 
called the City of Palm Trees, no doubt from 
the locality being favourable to their growth. 
Mariti and Shaw describe them as still existing 
there, though in diminished numbers. The 
palm-tree was considered characteristic of Judsea, 
not so much probably because it was more 
abundant there than in other countries, but be- 
cause that was the first country where the Greeks 
and Romans would meet with it in proceed- 
ing southward. Hence the coins of the Roman 
conquerors of Judaea have inscribed on them a 
weeping female sitting under a palm-tree, with 
the inscription 4 Judaea capta’ (vide Kempfer, 
Amoenitates Exotica , and Celsius, Hierobot . i. 
444-579). 

2. TAMAR, a Canaanitish woman, espoused 
successively to the two sons of Judah, Er and 
Onan ; but as they both died childless, Judah 
hesitated to give her his third son Shelah, as patri- 
archal usage required. This set her upon the 
contrivance described in Gen. xxxviii. ; and 
two sons, Pharez and Zarah, thus became the 
fruit of her criminal intercourse with Judah him- 
self [Judah]. 

3. TAMAR, daughter of David by Maacah, 
who was also the mother of Absalom. The un- 
happy consequences of the criminal passion 
entertained for this beautiful damsel by her half- 
brother Amnon, brutally gratified by him, and 
terribly avenged by Absalom, formed the ground- 
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work of the family distractions which embittered 
the latter years of David’s reign (2 Sam. xiii.) 
[Absalom ; Amnon ; David]. 

TAMMUZ (NBA ; Sept. eappoiQ, a Syrian 
deity, for whom the Hebrew idolatresses were ac- 
customed to hold an annual lamentation (Ezek. 
viii. 14). This idol was the same with the Phoe- 
nician Adon or Adonis, and the feast itself such as 
they celebrated. Silvestre de Sacy thinks that 
the name Tammuz was of foreign origin, and 
probably Egyptian, as well as the god by whom 
it was borne. In fact, it would probably not be 
difficult to identify him with Osiris, from whose 
worship his di tiered only in accessories. The 
feast held in honour of Tammuz was solstitial, 
and commenced with the new moon of July, in 
the month also called Tammuz ; it consisted of 
two parts, the one consecrated to lamentation, and 
the other to joy ; in the days of grief, they 
mourned the disappearance of the god, and in the 
days of gladness, celebrated his discovery and 
return. Tammuz appears to have been a sort of 
incarnation of the sun, regarded principally as in 
a state of passion and sufferance, in connection 
with the apparent vicissitudes in its celestial po- 
sition, and with respect to the terrestrial meta- 
morphoses produced, under its influence, upon 
vegetation in advancing to maturity. See Lucian, 
De Dea Syra , § vii. 19 ; Selden, De Diis Syris , 
ii. 31 ; Creuzer, Symbolik , iv. 3 ; Fickenscher, 
Erkllir. cl. My thus Adonis . 

TAPPUACH (mS>n), translated ‘apple’ in 
the Authorized Version, has been the subject of 
considerable difference of opinion among authors 
on Biblical Botany. Most admit that apple is not 
the correct translation, for that fruit is indifferent 
in Palestine, being produced of good quality 
only on Mount Lebanon, and in Damascus. 
Many contend that ‘quince’ is the correct trans- 
lation of Tappuach. Though somewhat more 
suitable than the apple, we think that neither the 
quince tree nor fruit is so superior to others as to 
be selected for notice in the passages of Scrip- 
ture where tappuach occurs. This word would 
seem to have the same general signification as the 
Arabic toph or toofa , which it so closely resem- 
bles, and which is usually thought to be the 
apple ; but the Arabs themselves are but little 
acquainted with that fruit. They no doubt use 
the word occasionally in a generic sense, for 
tappuach-al-shuetan , or ‘devil's apple,’ is one of 
the names of Mandragora. So the Greek pr\Aov, 
and the Latin pomum , were used rather as generic 
than as specific terms. Dioscorides, for instance, 
gives the different kinds, under the heads of 
Mala vulgaria, Cotonea, Persica, Armeniaca, and 
Medica, sive Citria. The last, or citron, we 
think, has the best claim to be considered the 
Tappuach of Scripture, as it was esteemed by the 
ancients, and known to the Hebrews, and con- 
spicuously different, both as a fruit and a tree, 
from the j, ordinary vegetation of Syria, and the 
only one of the orange tribe which was known 
to the ancients. The orange, lemon, and lime, 
were introduced to the knowledge of Euro- 
peans at a much later period, probably by the 
Arabs from India (Royle, Himal. Bot .). The 
citron, resembling the lemon in form, but distin- 
guished by its thick rind, was the priAov MriducSu 
of Theophrastus, the M ti$ik6p of Dioscorides, and 


for which he gives as a synonyme KedpipnAou ; 
‘Malus Medica et Assyria dicitur, utroque nomine 
a regioni bus ducto, ut hahet Theoph. 4, Ilist . 4. 
Citrus apud Medos et Persas in prim is frequens, 
dein Paladii diligentia in Italiam translata fuit: 
postea in Hispania,’ etc. (Bauhin. Pinax .) It 
was called citria and citromela by the Romans, 
though their citron wood was produced by Thuya 
articulata [Thyine Wood]. It is thus gra- 
phically described : ‘ Fert poma omnibus horis, 
aliis decidentibus, all is subnascentibus, aliis ma- 
turescentibus.’ That the citron was well known 
to the Hebrews we have the assurance in the fact 
mentioned by Josephus, that at the Feast of Ta- 
bernacles king Alexander Jannams was pelted 
with citrons , which the Jews had in their hands; 
for, as he says, ‘ the law required that at that 
feast every one should have branches of the palm- 
tree and citron' tree’ ( Antiq . xiii. 13. 5). From 
this and other facts we conclude that the Etz 
haclar of Lev. xxiii. 40 has reference to the 
citron [Etz Hadar]. There is nothing impro- 
bable in the Hebrews having made use of boughs 
of the citron, as it was a native of Media, and 
well known to the Greeks at a very early period ; 
and indeed on some old coins of Samaria, the 
citron may be seen, as well as the palm-tree; 
and it is not an unimportant confirmation that 
the Jews still continue to make offerings of 
citrons at the Feast of Tabernacles. Citrons, 
accordingly, are imported in considerable quan- 
tities for this purpose, and are afterwards sold, 
being more highly esteemed after having been 
so o tiered. 

The tappuach , or citron-tree, is mentioned 
chiefly in the Canticles, cli. ii. 3, ‘ as the citron 
tree among the trees of the wood ;’ ver. 5, 
‘ Comfort me with citrons, for I am sick of love ;’ 
vii. 8, ‘The smell of thy nose like citrons;’ so 
in viii. 5. Again, in Prov. xxv. 11, ‘A word 
fitly spoken is like apples of gold (or rather golden 
citrons) in baskets of silver.’ In Joel i. 12, it 
is enumerated with the vine, the fig-tree, the palm, 
and pomegranate, as among the most valuable 
trees of Palestine. The rich colour, fragrant 
odour, and handsome appearance of the tree, whe- 
ther in flower or in fruit, are particularly suited 
to all the above passages of Scripture. — J. F. R. 

TAPPUAH, or Beth-Tappuah, a city in the 
tribe of Judah, not far from Hebron (Josh. xv. 53). 
Robinson identifies it with an old village, called 
Tefluh, which he found upon the hills north-west 
of Hebron {Bib. Researches , ii. 428). 2. Another 
Tappuah lay in the plain of Judah, apparently 
in the vicinity of Zanoah, Jarmuth, Socoli, etc. 
(Josh. xv. 34) : which of these was the place con- 
quered by Joshua is not very clear (Josh. xii. 17 ; 
comp. x. 6). 3. Another place of the same name 

occurs on the confines of Ephraim and Manasseh 
(Josh. xvi. 8). 4. And in 1 Chron. ii. 43, a man 
of this name appears. 

TARES. [Zizanion.] 

TARGUMS. Different accounts of the origin 
of the Targuins, or Chaldee paraphrases, have been 
given. Eichhorn and others endeavour to show 
that they are not so ancient as has been generally 
supposed, and that the earliest of them appeared 
about the same time as the Talmud, or the be- 
ginning of the third century. This point is in 
part connected with another, viz., the extinction 
of the Hebrew as a living language. Eichhorn 
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and others believe that it did not cease to be 
spoken during the Babylonish captivity, but 
that it was still used after the return, and gra- 
dually died away ; while the Buxtorfs maintained 
that it then became entirely extinct as a living 
tongue. It is most probable that the people ceased 
to speak it in common before the termination of 
the Captivity, but that the learned and educated 
of the Jews retained it partially in conversation. 
The latter would naturally adhere to it longer 
than the mass of the people, not only from their 
perusal of the sacred books, but their stronger 
attachment to the usages of their, fathers. The 
decision of the question rests upon the meaning 
assigned to the two words and in 

Nehemiah viii. and xiii. 24 respectively, as has 
been already remarked by another contributor 
[Hebrew Language]. Gesenius explains the 
former term distinctly ; but Hengstenberg ren- 
ders it giving a version or translation . The 
latter term is understood by Gesenius to mean 
the Hebreic language , while Hengstenberg refers 
it to the Aramcean , or that which the Hebrews 
commonly used. It is difficult to decide be- 
tween these conflicting expositions. There is 
some reason for doubt in regard to the accuracy 
of the meaning assigned by Hengstenberg to 
The entire verse, however, implies that 
the people generally did not understand the law 
when publicly read in the Hebrew language, so 
that the priests and Levites were obliged to adopt 
some expedient in order to make it intelligible. 
Hence it is most natural to conclude that they 
had ceased to speak the Hebrew tongue, and re- 
quired explanatory comments in the Chaldee or 
Aramaean. Probably the priests and Levites 
gave a sort of running paraphrase on the words 
of the law as they were read before the people, 
putting these words into the Chaldee dialect with 
which the hearers were acquainted. Such was 
the origin of the Chaldee versions. At first they 
were given orally , but subsequently they were 
reduced to writing . The practice began in the 
time of Ezra, and was afterwards continued. 

Great importance was attached to the office of 
interpreter or translator of the law. The Tal- 
mudic canon asserts that as the law was given 
by a mediator , so it could only be read and un- 
derstood by a mediator . The custom of extem- 
pore paraphrase seems to have occasioned palpable 
abuses. Hence definite, hermeneutic rules were 
laid down, in conformity with which the interpre- 
tation of the law should be conducted. The 
licence of the paraphrast was curbed by canons, 
which came to be universally binding. R is 
easy to see how the value of written expositions 
would become apparent when the freedom of the 
interpreter was abridged by established regula- 
tions. The nature of the exposition required 
called for written interpretations. Hence oral 
gave rise to written explanations, the necessity of 
the latter becoming more visible when the liberty 
taken by the extempore translator was narrowed 
by rules to which he must rigidly adhere. The 
surest and safest method of giving the meaning 
was simply by reading a version that had been 
written for the use of the people. 

External circumstances were also favourable to 
the existence of written explanations. The Hel- 
lenistic Jews were already in possession of the 
law in their own tongue ; and in the first century 


the Syrians had translated the Holy Writings 
into their dialect. Greek versions, in opposition 
to the Alexandrine, also proceeded from the Jews 
themselves, and obtained much approbation. In 
the midst of so general a desire to have versions 
of the Old Testament in different languages, it is 
natural to suppose that the Jews who spoke 
Aramaean should wish to possess translations of 
the Scriptures in their living tongue. All the 
circumstances of the case conspire to show that 
there were written Targums of several Old Tes- 
tament books in the time of the Maccabees. In 
various parts of the Talmud mention is made of 
a written Aramaean version of Job in the first 
century, and it is not likely that this was the first 
book rendered into the language of the people. 
Besides, there are also allusions to older Targums 
(Zunz, p. 62). The silence of the early fathers 
regarding such paraphrases is of no weight, be- 
cause they were generally ignorant of Hebrew 
and Hebrew literature. 

The language of the older Targums agrees 
substantially with that of the Chaldee sections in 
Daniel and Ezra, though the orthography is some- 
what different. The later abound with foreign 
words. They depart much further from the 
ancient orthography, and sometimes from the 
grammatical principles, of the Chaldee. Their 
present punctuation is different from that found 
in the Biblical Chaldee. It is probable that they 
were written at first without the vowels. When 
the vocalisation of the Hebrew Bible was enlarged 
and perfected by the Jewish grammarians, the 
same attention was not given to the Targums. 
Subsequently the editors of these paraphrases 
endeavoured to bring the pointing of them nearer 
to that of Daniel and Ezra. Buxtorf laboured 
in this province with great success. The repu- 
tation of these Targums among the Jews has 
always been high, because amid other things they 
flatter their national pride, and abound with 
Rabbinic fables. 

The word Targum is derived from a quadri- 
literalroot, and signifies interpretation or version. 

At present we know of eleven, three of which 
comprehend the five books of Moses. 1. The 
Targum of Onkelos. 2. That of the Pseudo- 
Jonathan. 3. The Jerusalem Targum. 4. That 
of Jonathan ben Uzziel on the Prophets. 5. That 
of Joseph the blind or one-eyed, on the Hagio- 
grapha (Job, Psalms, Proverbs). 6. A Targum 
on the five Megilloth, i.e . the books of Ruth, 
Esther, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and La- 
mentations of Jeremiah. 7. A Targum on 1st 
and 2nd Chronicles. 8, 9, and 10. Three on 
Esther. 11. The Jerusalem Targum on the 
Prophets. 

Onkelos . — According to the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, Onkelos was a disciple of Hillel, who died 
60 years b.c. This Hillel was grandfather of 
Gamaliel, Paul's instructor. Eichhorn, disre- 
garding the Jewish tradition, places him much 
later. 

His version, containing the Pentateuch alone, 
is incomparably the best of all the Targums. 
The style is pure, approaching that of Daniel 
and Ezra ; it follows the original word for word, 
except where figures of speech are occasionally 
resolved in poetical passages, and anthropomor- 
phic expressions removed or changed, lest cor- 
poreity should be attributed to the Supreme 
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Being. The work is particularly useful in cri- 
ticism, because it is very literal, closely adhering 
to the original words. Wherever the translator 
deviates from the Masoretic text, he has almost 
always the countenance of other ancient versions. 
He refers only two passages to the Messiali (Gen. 
xlix. 10; Num. xxiv. 17). Onkelos s reputation 
among the Jews lias always been great ; his ver- 
sion is even used by them as a kind of dictionary 
giving the significations of Hebrew words; and 
they have composed a Masoraon it like that upon 
the Hebrew Bible, called Masora II attar gum . 
This paraphrase is given in the Paris and London 
Polyglotts from Buxtorf’s edition of 1G 18 ; the 
text, however, is not yet accurately printed after 
good MSS. Luzzato has recently attempted to 
revise it in his work entitled Philoxenus , sive 
de Onkelosi paraphr . Cliald ., Wien. 1830, 8vo. 
(See the Halle Literaturzeit . for 1832.) 

Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Prophets and 
Historical Books . — The accounts of Jonathan’s 
life are obscure. It is generally said that he 
was the most distinguished of Hillel’s eighty 
disciples, and colleague of Simeon the Just; and 
thus he is represented as living a short time 
before the birth of Christ. The grounds assigned 
by Eichhorn and others in favour of a more recent 
period are unsatisfactory. 

This Targum, like that of Onkelos, is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Talmud, and must 
have been well known when the latter was 
written. Some have supposed that in various 
places Jonathan made use of Onkelos’s version; 
the contrary is as probable. Jonathan’s version 
seems to have been made prior to Onkelos on the 
law. It is more likely that the Jews would first 
venture to translate the prophetic writings, in 
which freer scope might be taken, than undertake 
the difficult task cf giving a version of the Pen- 
tateuch . In the latter case, greater literality was 
required and stricter injunctions were to be ob- 
served. 

Some have erroneously looked upon this Tar- 
gum as the composition of different authors, 
because it is more literal in the historical books 
than in the prophets ; but external and internal 
evidence coincide in proving the unity of the 
whole. 

It contains Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
prophets. 

The style is inferior to that of Onkelos; it 
contains several Greek words, but no Latin terms, 
as Eichhorn affirms. We are aware that Hiiver- 
nick, after Carpzov, asserts that the style agrees 
in the main with Onkelos’s ; but it is certainly 
less pure, freer, and more paraph rastical. 

The utility of this Targum chiefly bears upon 
the critical history of the Hebrew text, and it ge- 
nerally harmonises with the Masoretic recension. 
It is printed in the Bibles of Bomberg and Bux- 
torf, as also in the London Polyglott. 

Pseudo- Jonathan on the Pentateuch . — This 
paraphrase has been falsely ascribed to the same 
Jonathan who translated the prophets and his- 
torical books. Its language is much more im- 
pure, being mixed with foreign words, such as 
Persian, Greek, and Latin, a collection of which 
has been made by Petermann ‘ De indole Para- 
phraseos, quae Jonathanis esse dicitur 9 (Berol. 
1829, p. 65, sq.) The mode of rendering is en- 


tirely dilVerent ; it contains numerous allegories, 
fables, and dialogues, unlike the manner of the 
real Jonathan. The dialect in which it is written 
is that of Jerusalem ; and where the author abides 
by the Hebrew text, he uniformly follows the 
Rabbinical interpretation. Several circumstances, 
especially the character of the style and the men- 
tion of the Talmud, prove that it was made after 
the sixth century of the Christian era. Zunz, 
with great probability, assigns it to the latter half 
of the seventh century. It appears to have been 
compiled in part from former expositions. 

The Jerusalem Targum on the Pentateuch . — 
This version is styled the Jerusalem Targum, 
either from having been made at Jerusalem, or 
rather from its being executed in the dialect of 
that place. It contains merely interpretations of 
select passages, and generally agrees with Pseudo- 
Jonathan. The fables of the Pseudo-Jonathan 
are repeated, and Hebrew words are inserted 
without any explanation. The language is im- 
pure and barbarous ; whole chapters are occasion- 
ally omitted ; and again, a series of successive ex- 
planations is attached to a single word. It con- 
sists of mere fragments. 

Late investigations, conducted with great skill 
and industry, have fully established the fact that 
the Targum on the Pentateuch, falsely ascribed to 
Jonathan, existed much earlier under the name of 
the Jerusalem Targum ox the Targum of Pales- 
tine. Thus the Pseudo- Jonathan is identified 
with the Targum of Jerusalem. They are merely 
recensions of the same work. There is also 
ground for believing that the Jerusalem Targum 
extended to the prophetic books, and even to the 
other parts of the Old Testament (Zunz, p. 77, 
sq.). Some of the Targums now existing on 
several books of the Hagiographa appear to be- 
long to it. (See Zunz, Gottesdieiistliche Fortrdge 
der Juden , Berlin, 1832, 8vo., and Havernick’s 
EinleitungJ) 

These two Targums, which are substantially 
one and the same, furnish extremely little aid in 
the criticism of the Old Testament. They ex- 
hibit the doctrinal system of the later Jews ; 
indeed, all the post-Talmudic versions were de- 
signed to furnish allegorical explanations agreeable 
to the rules laid down in the Talmud, and to em- 
body current traditions, legends, and tales. 

The paraphrases on Job, Psalms, and Proverbs 
possess a common character in regard to style 
and language, and probably proceeded from the 
same country, which Zunz conjectures to have 
been Syria; that on Proverbs, however, adheres 
closely to the Hebrew text, partaking more of the 
character of a version than a paraphrase , while 
those on Job and Psalms are loose and legendary, 
agreeably to the genius of the time in which they 
were made. It has been frequently noticed that 
the Targum on Proverbs has a remarkable agree- 
ment with the Syriac version, so that some have 
supposed the writer to have made use of that more 
ancient translation ; this hypothesis, however, is 
not very probable. The dialects in which both 
are written were cognate ; the country to which 
they owed their origin the same ; it is not neces- 
sary, therefore, to conclude that the one was de- 
rived in part from the other. The paraphrases of 
the books of Psalms and Job appear to have been 
written by the same person, as far as we can judge 
from internal uniformity. Earlier Targums on 
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Job must have existed, as they are mentioned by 
some of the Rabbins. 

The Targum on the Megilloth was probably 
written by the same person ; it is exceedingly free 
and full of adventitious matter. The part upon 
Ruth is the best; that on Solomon’s Song the 
most fabulous. The work must have been 
written a considerable time after the Talmud. 
In addition to the Targum on Esther, which 
forms a part of this Targum on the five Megilloth, 
and is also the oldest and best, there are two others 
on the same book. The second is an enlargement 
of this first, and was inserted in the London Poly- 
glott ; it had been previously published by Tayler 
in a Latin version, under the name of Targum 
priiis (Lond. 1655, 4to.). The third is still 
longer and more full of fables ; it was published 
in Latin by Tayler, under the title of Targum 
posterius , but the original has never been printed. 
These three are properly different recensions of 
one and the same work, which, having been com- 
paratively brief and free from absurd stories, was 
subsequently enlarged at two different times. 

It was long thought that there was no Targum 
on the books of Chronicles ; Beck, however, found 
such a paraphrase in a MS. belonging to the 
library at Erfurt, and published it with learned 
annotations in 1680-83. The MS. has several 
chasms. It was afterwards published by Wilkins 
from the Erpenian MS. at Cambridge, in 17] 5; 
here the text is full and correct. This Targum 
resembles the later works of the same kind ; and 
could not have been written before the ninth cen- 
tury, from its references to the Jerusalem Targum. 

The Targum on Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, 
attributed to R. Joseph the Blind, is generally 
considered not to have been written by the reputed 
author. 

In cod. 154 of Kennicott, there is a passage of 
some length quoted in the margin at Zechariah, 
xii. 10 (Bruns in Eichhorn’s Repertorium , xv. 
174). It is attributed to a Targum of Jerusalem 
on the prophets. 

As far as our present knowledge reaches, there 
is no Chaldee version of Daniel, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah. The reason assigned in the Talmud for 
not translating Daniel into Chaldee is, because 
it reveals the exact time of Messiah’s advent. But 
the true cause seems rather to have been the super- 
stition of the Jews in supposing that if these books 
were translated into Chaldee, the holy text of the 
original should be mixed with that of the para- 
phrase, inasmuch as there are in them Chaldee 
sections. There are indeed no Chaldee pieces in 
Nehemiah ; but it was taken along with Ezra as one 
book, and hence no Targum of either was made. 

The Targums are of considerable use in a cri- 
tical view. They show the integrity of the present 
Masoretic text. It is not denied that they con- 
tain readings different from some now current 
among the Jews, and that they appear to have 
been occasionally altered in order to be conformed 
to an altered original : neither should it be con- 
cealed that the MSS. vary from one another and 
from the printed copies. As to their having been 
assimilated to the Hebrew, it remains to be proved 
that this was done to any great extent, or that it 
was uniformly practised. After all reasonable 
deductions for probable deterioration, they still 
afford a considerable amount of testimony in 
favour of the general integrity of the Hebrew text. 


They may be advantageously used in a critical 
edition of the Bible, as suggesting readings of real 
importance and value. Onkelos on the law, and 
Jonathan on the prophets, because of their lite- 
rality, will be most serviceable. 

Besides the works referred to in the preceding 
article, the following may be mentioned : the 
Introductions of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, and De 
Wette; Winer, De Onkeloso ejusque Paraphrasi 
Chaldaica, 4to. Lips., 1819 ; Gesenius, Comment, 
zu Jesaia, tom. i. ; Walton, Prolegomena ; Jost, 
Geschichte der Isr aeliten, Berlin, 1824-9, tom. iii. 
and iv. Winer has published a grammar and 
Chrestomathy to facilitate the reading of the 
Targums, and Buxtorf's folio Lexicon is the best 
dictionary. — S. D. 

TARSHISH (BfclfhO), a celebrated part of 
the ancient world, about the exact position of 
which opinions are much divided. In this case, 
however, as in many other Scriptural difficulties, 
that is clear which is important, while the doubt- 
ful or the hidden is of comparatively little mo- 
ment. We may, or we may not, be able to fix 
with certainty the exact spot where Tarshish lay ; 
but the particulars which Scripture supplies re- 
specting it are too numerous and too definite to 
allow any doubt as to what was the character and 
condition of the place itself. Tarshish may be 
described, and, therefore, may be known, though 
we still remain in uncertainty on what point in 
the map the name should be inscribed. And 
while the exact locality is of small concern, the 
important details which the Bible presents may, 
nevertheless, render us aid in attempting to deter- 
mine where Tarshish lay. 

We will first give a summary of the notices 
which the Scriptures afford respecting Tarshish. 
In the great genealogical table (Gen. x. 4, 5) it 
is placed among the sons of Javan ; ‘ Elishah and 
Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim. By these were 
the islands of the Gentiles divided.’ This refers 
the mind at once to the north-western parts of the 
Mediterranean. To a similar conclusion does 
other Scriptural languagelead. In Ps. lxxii. 10 it 
is said, 6 The kings of Tarshish and of the isles 
shall bring presents;’ and in 2 Chron. ix. 21, 
we read, c The king’s (Solomon) ships went to 
Tarshish with the servants of Hiram ; every three 
years once came the ships of Tarshish bringing 
gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks.’ 
Now Hiram’s city, Tyre, lay on the Mediterranean 
coast, and it is easy to see how Solomon’s vessels 
might be associated with his in a voyage towards 
the west to fetch merchandise. In Isa. lxvi. 
19, we find Tarshish mentioned in a way which 
confirms this view : ‘ And I will set a sign among 
them, and I will send those that escape of them 
unto the nations (or Gentiles) ; to Tarshish, Pul, 
and Lud, that draw the bow, to Tubal and Javan, 
to the isles afar off.’ These passages make it clear 
that Tarshish lay at a distance from Judaea, and 
that that distance was in a north-westerly direction; 
and the mention of such names as Lud, Javan, and 
the isles, carries the mind to the extreme north- 
west, and suggests Spain as the place for Tarshish. 
But Tarshish must have been on the sea-coast, 
for it was famous for its ships. c The ships of 
Tarshish ’ were celebrated under that designation, 
which may have been used in that wide sense in 
which we speak of an East Indiaman, reference 
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being made rather to the place whither the vessel 
traded, than to that where it was built; or the 
phrase may have come to denote a particular kind 
of vessel, i. e, trading or merchant ships, from 
the celebrity of Tarshish as a commercial port 
(1 Kings x. 22; Ps. xlviii. 7 ; Isa. ii. 1G ; xxiii. 
1-14; lx. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 25). Some six times 
do we meet with the phrase, ships or navy of 
Tarshish; which of itself shows how noted a sea- 
port we have under consideration, if it does not 
prove also that in process of time the terms had 
come to describe vessels according to their occu- 
pation rather than their country, as we say c a 
slaver,’ denoting a ship engaged in the slave-trade 
(comp. Horat. 4 sacvis Liburnis,’ Carm. i. 27 ; 
i Hithyna carina’, i. 35; 4 trabe Cypria,’ i. 1). 
In Ezek. xxvii. 12-25, the place is described by 
its pursuits and its merchandise: — 4 Tarshish 
(here again in connection with a western country, 
Javan, ver. 13) 4 was thy (Tyre) merchant , in all 
riches, with silver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded 
in thy fairs. The ships of Tarshish did sing of 
thee in thy market, and thou wast replenished 
and made very glorious in the midst of the seas.’ 
The last words are admirably descriptive of the 
south-western coast of Spain. How could a 
Hebrew poet better describe the locality where the 
songs of the sailors of Tarshish made the name of 
Tyre glorious? Let the reader turn to the map, 
and cast his eye on the embouchure of the Gua- 
dalquivir, and say if this spot is not pre-eminently, 
when viewed from Palestine, 4 in the midst of the 
seas.’ There is a propriety too in the words found 
in Ps. xlviii. 7 (comp. Ezek. xxviii. 26), 4 Thou 
breakest the ships of Tarshish with an east wind,’ 
if we suppose merchant vessels working eastwardly 
up the Mediterranean towards Tyre, encountering 
an east or rather north-east gale, which is a very 
violent and destructive wind to this day. Jere- 
miah (x. 9) tells us that 4 silver spread into plates ’ 
was brought from Tarshish ; and from the con- 
nection the silver appears to have been elaborately 
wrought ; whence we infer that at one period 
there was in Tarshish the never-failing connection 
found between commerce, wealth, and art. An 
important testimony occurs in Ezek. xxxviii. 13, 

4 Sheba and Dedan, and the merchants of Tar- 
shish, with all the young lions thereof, shall say 
unto thee, Art thou come to take a spoil? to carry 
away silver and gold? to take away cattle and 
goods, to take a great spoil? ’ whence it is clear 
that Tarshish was an opulent place, abounding 
in cattle and goods, in silver and gold. We are 
not sure that the words 4 the young lions thereof’ 
are intended to be taken literally. They may 
refer to the lion-hearted chiefs of the nation ; but 
if they are understood as implying that lions 
were literally found in Tarshish, they only concur 
with other parts of Scripture in showing that the 
name is to be taken in a wide acceptation, as de- 
noting, besides modern Andalusia, those parts of 
Africa which lay near and opposite to Spain. 
Nor is it impossible that a part of the trade of 
Tarshish lay in these and in other animals ; for we 
certainly know that Solomon’s ships brought that 
prince apes and peacocks : the lions may have 
been caught in Africa, and conveyed in ships of 
Tarshish to Tyre. Sheba and Dedan, however, 
are mentioned here in connection with Tarshish, 
and they were certainly eastern countries, lying 
probably on the western side of the Persian gulf 


in Arabia. Hut the object of the writer may 
have been to mention the countries placed at the 
extremities of the then known world — Tarshish 
on the west, Sheba and Dedan on the east. In 
Isa. xxiii. 1-14, we read, as a part of the burden 
of Tyre, that the ships of Tarshish are called on 
to howl at her destruction, because Tyre afforded 
them no longer a commercial port and a haven : 
words which entirely agree with the hypothesis 
which makes Tarshish a city on the sea-board of 
Spain, trading up the Mediterranean to Tyre. 
Nor are the words found in the sixth verse dis- 
cordant : 4 Pass ye over to Tarshish ; howl, ye 
inhabitants of the isles.’ Let us now turn to the 
book of Jonah (i. 1-3; iv. 2). The prophet was 
commanded to go and prophesy against Nineveh 
on the Tigris. For this lie should, on quitting Je- 
rusalem, have gone in an easterly direction ; but 
he shunned the duty and tied. Of course he na- 
turally fled in a direction the opposite of that in 
which the avoided object lay: he proceeded, in 
fact, to Tarshish. Tarshish then must have been 
to the west, and not to the east, of Jerusalem. 
In order to reach Tarshish he went to Joppa, and 
took ship for the place of his destination, thus 
still keeping in a westerly course, and showing that 
Tarshish lay to the west. In Tarshish, indeed, 
placed in the extreme north-west, he might well 
expect to be distant enough from Nineveh. It is 
also worthy of notice that, when he arrived at 
Joppa on the coast of Palestine, 4 he found a ship 
going to Tarshish ;’ which fact we can well under- 
stand if Tarshish lay to the west, but by no means 
if it lay on the Red Sea. 

Thus far all the passages cited agree, with more 
or less of evidence, in fixing Tarshish somewhere 
in or near Spain. But in 2 Chron. xx. 36, it is 
recorded that Jehoshaphat king of Judah joined 
himself with Ahaziah king of Israel, 4 to make 
ships to go to Tarshish, and they made the ships 
in Ezion-geber,’ that is, on theElanitic gulf on the 
eastern arm of the Red Sea. If then these ves- 
sels, built at Ezion-geber, were to go to Tarshish, 
that place must lie on the eastern side of Palestine 
instead of the western ; for we cannot suppose they 
circumnavigated Africa ; not because such a 
voyage was impossible, but because it was long 
and tedious, and not likely to be taken when a 
nearer and safer way to Tarshish lay from the 
ports of the Palestinian coast. But in the pa- 
rallel passage, found in 1 Kings xxii. 49, these 
vessels are described as 4 ships of Tarshish * (mer- 
chant vessels), which were intended to go to Ophir , 
not to Tarshish. This removes the difficulty at 
once, for Ophir was in the east, and accounts for 
the fact that the fleet was built on the Red Sea, 
since it was an eastern not a western voyage 
which was intended. The reference appears to be 
to the same eastern trade of which mention is 
made in 1 Kings x. 22, where we find Hiram and 
Solomon importing from the East in ships of 
Tarshish or merchantmen, gold and silver, ivory, 
apes, and peacocks. We have not space to enter 
into the critical questions which this contrariety 
between the books of Kings and Chronicles sug- 
gests for consideration ; but we may remark that 
in a case in which a diversity appears in the 
statements of these two authorities, no competently 
informed theologian could hesitate to give the 
preference to the former. 

It appears then clear from this minute review 
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of the Scriptural accounts and allusions, that 
Tarshish was an old, celebrated, opulent, culti- 
vated, commercial city, which carried on trade in 
the Mediterranean and with the sea-ports of 
Syria, especially Tyre and Joppa, and that it most 
probably lay on the extreme west of that sea. Was 
there then in ancient times any city in these parts 
which corresponded with these clearly ascer- 
tained facts? There was. Such was Tartessus 
in Spain, said to have been a Phoenician colony 
(Arrian, Alex . iii. 86), a fact which of itself 
would account for its intimate connection with 
Palestine and the Biblical narratives. As to the 
exact spot where Tartessis (so written originally) 
lay, authorities are not agreed, as the city had 
ceased to exist when geography began to re- 
ceive attention'*, but it was not far from the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and near the mouth of the Guadal- 
quivir, consequently at no great distance from 
the famous Granada of later days. The reader, 
however, must enlarge his notion beyond that of 
a mere city, which, how great soever, would 
scarcely correspond with the ideas of magnitude, 
affluence, and power that the Scriptures suggest. 
The name, which is of Phoenician origin, seems 
to denote the district of south-western Spain, 
comprising the several colonies which Tyre 
planted in that country, and so being equivalent 
to what we might designate Phoenician Spain. 
We are not however convinced that the opposite 
coast of Africa was not included, so that the word 
would denote to an inhabitant of Palestine the 
extreme western parts of the world. We seem, 
however, authorized by considerations, besides 
those which have been already elicited, in iden- 
tifying the Hebrew Tarshish with the Spanish 
Tartessus, whatever may have been the extent of 
the neighbouring country over which the latter 
held dominion, or possessed immediate influence. 
Among these considerations we mention, 1st. that 
the two names are similar, if they are not the same ; 
the Greek Taprrjacris, with the Aramaic pronun- 
ciation, would be SJ»mn, a fact which would of 
itself seem to settle the question, in the absence 
of conflicting evidence and claims ; 2nd. Spain 
was one of the chief seats of Phoenician coloniza- 
tion ; and if we unite therewith the north-west of 
Africa, we shall have some idea of the greatness 
of the power of Tyre in these parts, for Tyre is 
reported to have founded not fewer than three 
hundred cities on the western coast of Africa, and 
two hundred in south-western Spain (Strabo, ii. 
82). Here, then, was found the chief object of 
the Phoenician sea trade. These countries were 
to Tyre what Peru was to Spain. Confining our 
remarks to Spain, we learn from Heeren that the 
Phoenician colonies on the European side of the 
sea were situated in the south of the present An- 
dalusia. Here, with other important places, lay 
Tartessus, a name which is borne by a river, an 
island, a town, and a region. Heeren distinctly 
says that to Orientalists the word indicated the 
farthest west generally, comprising, of course, 
many places. In the commercial geography of the 
Phoenicians, he adds, the word obviously meant 
the entire of their colonial dependencies in southern 
Spain. In the same general way we use the term 
West Indies ; and thus arose the river, the town, 
the district of Tartessus, since the country in- 
cluded them all (Heeren, Idcen , ii. 44, sq.). 3rd. 
It does much to confirm our view that all the 


articles reported in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, to have 
been brought from Tarshish, might have come 
from south-western Spain. Here there were mines 
of gold and silver, and Tartessus is expressly 
named as affording the latter mineral (Strabo, iii. 
p. 147; Diod. Sic. v. 35). Tin was brought by the 
Phoenicians from Britain into Spain, and thence 
carried to the Oriental markets. According to 
Diodorus Siculus (v. 38), tin was procured in 
Spain also, as well as lead, according to Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. iii. 4). Pliny’s words are forcible : 
‘Nearly all Spain abounds in the metals — lead, 
iron, copper, silver, gold.’ 

The view which has been taken in these ob- 
servations was suggested to our mind by Winer ‘s 
excellent article on the subject (Real-wort erb. ii. 
700), and on his authority some of our statements 
rest; but we should not do justice to it, did we 
not add, that though suggested by Winer, it is 
the unprejudiced result of our own investigation 
of the several Scriptural passages which bear on 
the subject. We add one or two corroborations. 
Heeren (Ideen, ii. 64) translates Ezek. xxvii. 25, 
c The ships of Tarshish,’ &c., by 4 Spanish ships 
were the chief object of thy merchandise ; thou 
(Tyre) wast a full city, and wast honoured on the 
seas.’ The Phoenicians were as eager in their 
quest of gold and gold countries as were the 
alchemists and the Europeans of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The lust for gold urged them over the 
deserts of Arabia, and the cliffs of the Red Sea, 
as far as Yemen and Ethiopia ; and the same 
passion carried them westwardly to the coasts of 
Spain and the pillars of Hercules. 4 Spain,’ 
says Heeren, 4 was once the richest land in the 
world for silver ; gold was found there in great 
abundance, and the baser metals as well. The 
silver mountains were in those parts which the 
Phoenicians comprised under the general name of 
Tartessus or Tarshish. The immeasurable afflu- 
ence of precious metals which on their first ar- 
rival they found here, so astounded them, and 
the sight thereof so wrought on the imagination of 
the people, that fact called fable to its aid, and 
the story gained currency, that the first Phoenician 
colonists not only filled their ships with gold, but 
made thereof their various implements, anchors 
not excepted.’ — J. R. B. 

TARSHISH, a precious stone, so called as 
brought from Tarshish, as Ophir is also put for 
the gold brought from thence (Exod. xxviii. 20 ; 
xxxix. 13 ; Ezek. i. 16; x. 9; xxviii. 13 ; Cant, 
v. 14 ; Dan. x. 6). The Septuagint, followed by 
Josephus, makes it the 4 chrysolite,’ i. e. the topaz 
of the moderns, which is still found in Spain : so 
Braun, Be Vestitu Sacerd. ii. 17. Others sup- 
pose it to be ‘amber;’ but this does not agree with 
the passages in Exodus, which make the Tarshish 
to have been one of the engraved slones of the 
high -priest’s breast-plate. The word is translated 
4 beryl ’ in the Authorized Version. 

TARSUS (T apa6s), a celebrated city, the 
metropolis of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, on the banks 
of the river Cydnus, which flowed through it, and 
divided it into two parts. Hence it is sometimes 
by Greek writers called T apaol in the plural, 
perhaps not without some reference to a fancied 
resemblance in the form of the two divisions of 
the city to the wings of a bird. Tarsus was a dis- 
tinguished seat of Greek philosophy and literature, 
and from the number of its schools and learned 
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men, was ranked by the side of Athens and Alex- 
andria (Strabo, xiv., pp. 673, 074). Augustus 
made Tarsus free (Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 7). This 
seems to have implied the privilege of being 
governed by its own laws and magistrates, with 
freedom from tribute; but did not confer fliers 
coloniarum , nor the jus civitatis : and it was not 
therefore, as usually supposed, on this account, 
that Paul enjoyed the privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship. Tarsus, indeed, eventually did become a 
Roman colony, which gave to the inhabitants this 
privilege; but this was not till long after the time 
of Paul (Deyling, Observat . Sacr. iii. 391, sq. ; 
comp. Citizenship ; Colony). We thus fiml 
that the Roman tribune at Jerusalem ordered 
Paul to be scourged, though he knew that he was 
a native of Tarsus, but desisted on learning that 


he was a Roman citizen (Acts ix. 11 ; xxi. 39; 
xxii. 24, 27). In the time of Abulfeda, that is, 
towards the end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Tarsus was still large, 
and surrounded by a double wall, and in the oc- 
cupation of Armenian Christians (Tab. Syria, 
p. 133). It is now a poor and decayed town, 
inhabited by Turks ; but it is not so much 
fallen as many other anciently great towns of 
the same quarter, the population being"estimated 
at 30,000. There are some considerable remains 
of the ancient city (Heumaim, De Claris Tar - 
senensib ., Gott. 1748 ; Altmann, Exerc. de Tarso. 
Bern. 1731 ; Manner!, ii. 97, sq. ; Rosenmiiller, 
Bib . Geog . iii. 38 ; Beaufort, Karamania ; Irby 
and Mangles, Travels , pp. 502-506 ; see also the 
articles Citizenship and Colony). 
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TARTAR (pJjnr) ; Sept, 0ap0a«:), an idol of 
the Avites, introduced by them into Samaria 
(2 Kings xvii. 31), InPehlevi Tar-thakk might 
mean 6 deep darkness’ or ‘ hero of darkness.’ Ge- 
senius thinks that under this name some malign 
planet (Saturn or Mars) was worshipped (Com- 
ment. in Jes., ii. 348); but we are too little ac- 
quainted with the Assyrian superstitions to be 
able to identify this idol with certainty. 

TARTAN (|tnfi;Sept. 0ap0a*/and TavaOav), 
an Assyrian general whom Sennacherib sent, ac- 
companied by Rabsaris and Ilabshakeh, to Jeru- 
salem (2 Kings xviii. 17), It is not known whe- 
ther this is the same officer who in a preceding 
reign besieged and took Ashdod for his master 
(Isa. xx. 1). 

TATNAI ; Pers., perhaps gift ; Sept. 

QavOavdij, a Persian governor, who succeeded Re- 
hum in the rule of Samaria, and probably of other 
provinces north of Judaea. He appears to have 
been a more just person, and more friendly to the 


Jews, than his predecessor. An adverse report of 
their proceedings at Jerusalem reached him ; but he 
resolved to suspend his judgment till he had ex- 
amined into the matter on the spot. He accord- 
ingly repaired thither, accompanied by another 
great officer, named Shethar-boznai, and their col- 
leagues, and finding that the Jews alleged the 
authority of a royal decree for their proceedings, 
he sent to the supreme government a temperate 
and fair report, founded on the information he 
had obtained, suggesting that the statement made 
by the Jews as to the decree of Cyrus and other 
matters should be verified by reference to the 
archives at Babylon. Then, without one word to 
influence the decision or to prejudice the claim 
advanced, Tatnai concludes with intimating that 
he awaits the royal orders. This official letter of 
the Persian governor is quite a model of exact- 
ness, moderation, and truth, and gives a very 
favourable idea of the administrative part of the 
Persian government. This took place in the se- 
cond year of Darius, n.c. 519. The rescript being 
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favourable to the claim of the Jews, whose state- 
ment had been verified by the discovery of the 
original decree of Cyrus, Tatnai and his col- 
leagues applied themselves with vigour to the 
execution of the royal commands (Ezra v. and 

vi.). 

TAVERNS, THE THREE (T pus Ta&pvar, 
Vulg. Tres tabernae). The name of a small place 
on the Appian way, mentioned Acts xxviii. 15. 
The word rafiepi/a is plainly the Latin taberna 
in Greek letters, and denotes a house made with 
boards or planks, quasi trabena . Wooden houses, 
huts, &c. are called tabernae. Thus Horace, 
6 pauperum tabernas regumque turres,’ Carm , i. 
1 4, 13. Hence the word also means shops, as distin- 
guished from dwelling houses. Horace uses it for 
a bookseller’s shop (Sat. i. 4. 71), and for a wine 
shop ( [Ep . i. 14. 24). The shops at Pompeii are 
booths, connected in almost every case with dwell- 
ings behind, as they were in London three centu- 
ries ago. When eatables or drinkables were sold 
in a Roman shop, it was called taberna, tavern, 
victualling-house. The place or village called 
4 Three Taverns ’ probably therefore derived its 
name from three large inns, or eating-houses, for 
the refreshment of travellers passing to and from 
Rome. Zosimus calls it t pia /ccnr^Aela (ii. 10). 
Appii Forum appears to have been such another 
place. Horace mentions the latter in describing 
his journey from Rome to Brundusium, as 4 dif- 
fertum nautis, cauponibus atque malignis ’ — • 
stuffed with rank boatmen, and with vintners base 
(Sat. i. 5. 3). That the Three Taverns was nearer 
Rome than Appii Forum, appears from the con- 
clusion of one of Cicero’s letters to Atticus (ii. 
10), which, when he is travelling south-eastwards 
from Antium to his seat near Formiae, he dates 
4 Ab Appii Foro, bora quarta ’ — from Appii Forum, 
at the fourth hour ; and adds, 4 Dederam aliam 
paulo ante, Tribus Tabernis ’ — I wrote you an- 
other, a little while ago, from the Three Taverns. 
Grotius observes, that there were many places in 
the Roman empire at this time which had the 
names of Forum and Tabernae, the former from 
having markets of all kinds of commodities, the 
latter from furnishing wine and eatables. The 
Itinerary of Antoninus places Appii Forum at 
forty-three Roman miles from Rome, and the 
Three Taverns at thirty 'three. The place still 
remains, and is called Tre Taverne. In Evelyn’s 
time (1645), the remains were 4 yet very faire ’ 
(Diane, vol, i. p. 134). The Roman Christians 
went in token of respect to meet St. Paul at these 
places, having been probably apprised of his ap- 
proach by letters or express from Puteoli (Acts 
xxviii. 13-15) — one party of them resting at the 
Three Taverns, and the other going on to Appii 
Forum. When the apostle saw this unequivocal 
token of respect and zeal, he took fresh courage. 
In the fourth century there was a Bishop of Three 
Taverns, named Felix (Optatus, lib. i.). — J.F.D. 

TAXES of some kind must have been coeval 
with the origin of civilized society. The idea of 
the one is involved in that of the other ; since 
society, as every organization, implies expense, 
which must be raised by the abstraction of pro- 
perty from the individuals of which it consists, 
either by occasional or periodical, by self-im- 
posed, or compulsory exactions. 

Accordingly we find a provision of income 
made at the very commencement of the Mosaic 
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polity. Taxes, like all other things in that 
polity, had a religious origin and import. As a 
ransom for his soul unto the Lord, every Israelite 
was to pay half a shekel yearly, from twenty 
years old and upward, the rich not giving more, 
the poor not giving less, /or the service of the 
tabernacle (Exod. xxx. 12, sq. ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 6). 
From the latter passage it appears that the law 
appointing this payment was in force in the days 
of Joash (b.c. 878). This half shekel was the 
tribute which our Lord was asked if he paid 
(Matt. xvii. 24). It is called in the Greek 
toc Blbpaxfjici, and was in value about fifteen pence. 
The way in which it is spoken of shows that it 
was an established and well-known payment — 
4 they that received the didrachm ’ — in rendering 
which by 4 tribute,’ our translators have failed to 
give the force of the original (comp. Joseph. 
De Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 6). This offering was obli- 
gatory on Jews who lived in foreign countries no 
less than on those who lived at home, though fre- 
quently the native princes tried to divert the 
didrachm from the temple treasury to their own, in 
which effort they were more than once arrested by 
the Romans (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 9. 1). From 
the Talmudical Tract Shekalim (Mishna, ii. 4), 
the time of payment appears to have been between 
the fifteenth and the twenty-fifth of the month 
Adar, that is, in March. After the destruction of 
the temple this didrachm was ordered by Vespa- 
sian to be paid into the capitol, as, says Josephus, 
4 they used to pay the same to the temple at 
Jerusalem ’ (De Bell. Jud. vii. 6. 6). A special 
provision seems to have been made, under peculiar 
circumstances, of one-third of a shekel yearly, 
4 for the service of the house of our God 5 (Neh. 
x. 32). The Jews, at times, found the taxes 
they had to pay very oppressive. The ten tribes 
complained that they had found David's yoke 
heavy, and entreated Rehoboam that he would 
lighten it. And the stoning to death of Adoram, 
who 4 was over the tribute,’ shows to what an ex- 
tent the question of taxes entered into the causes 
of the revolt of the ten tribes (1 Kings xii. 4, 18). 
When the Romans became masters of Palestine 
the unhappy Jews had a double yoke to bear; 
while it appears from Josephus that the yoke of 
the native princes was anything but light. The 
income of Herod the Great seems to have been 
about 1600 talents, which has been estimated at 
680,000Z. sterling (Joseph. Antiq . xvii. 11.4, note 
in Whiston’s Translation ). Agrippa II. had 
revenues which amounted to twelve millions of 
drachmae, which may have equalled nearly half 
a million of our money. Nor was the recently 
removed house-tax an exclusive English imposi- 
tion, for Herod Agrippa is recorded to have 
4 released the Jews from the tax upon houses, every 
one of whom paid it before ’ (Joseph. Antiq. xix, 
6. 3 ; 8. 2). 

Besides the regular half shekel there was a 
considerable income derived to the Temple from 
tithes, firstlings, &c. (2 Kings xii. 4). Consider- 
ing the fertility of the land we cannot account 
these religious imposts as heavy. If we turn to 
the civil constitution, we find taxes first insti- 
tuted at the time of the introduction of regal 
power, whose exactions are forcibly described by 
Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 10, sq.). They consisted 
partly in personal service, partly in tithe in kind. 
Occasionally a heavy poll-tax was imposed — 4 of 
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all the mighty men of wealth, of each man fifty 
shekels of silver’ (2 Kings xv. 20). On other 
occasions an assessment was made, and a tax 
raised from the people of the land generally (2 
Kings xxiii, 35). Both these last cases, how- 
ever, were provisions for a special need. Pre- 
sents constituted a source of abundant income, 
and can hardly be regarded in any other light 
than as a sort of self-imposed tax (1 Sam. x. 27 ; 
xvi. 20 ; 1 Kings x. 25 ; 2 Chron. xvii. 5). 
Royal demesnes supplied resources (1 Kings iv. 
22, sq.). There was also a transit-tax 4 of the 
merchantmen, and of the traffic of the spice-mer- 
chants, and of all the kings of Arabia, and of 
the governors of the country’ (1 Kings x. 15). 
Ships and other public property belonged to the 
king (1 Kings x. 28; ix. 20; xxii. 49): the 
weight of gold that came to Solomon in one year 
(independently of several sources) was 67G talents 
(1 Kings x. 14). — J. R. B. 

TEASHUR (Tli^NP)) occurs in three {daces 
in Scripture, but great uncertainty has always 
existed respecting its true meaning (Cels. Ilicro- 
bot. ii. 153) ; though it is now generally ac- 
knowledged to denote the box-tree* There is no 
philological proof of this conclusion, but yet 
there is nothing in the tree indicated unsuitable 
to the several contexts. Thus, with reference to 
the future temple, it is said (Isa. lx. 13), 4 The 
glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir-tree, 
the pine-tree, and the box together ;’ and at xli. 19, 

4 1 will set in the desert the fir-tree, and the pine, 
and the box together.’ Further in Ezek. xxvii. 6, 
in the account of the arts and commerce of Tyre, 
we read, ‘ Of the oaks of Bashan have they made 



thine oars, and the benches of the rowers are made 
of ashur-ivood , inlaid with ivory/ as it is now 
usually interpreted. The ashur-wood, moreover, 
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is said to have been brought from the isles of 
Chittim, that is, of Greece. 

The box (jbuxus sempervirens) is a native of 
most parts of Europe. It grows well in England, 
as at Boxhill, &c., while that from the Levant is 
most valued in commerce, in consequence of its 
being highly esteemed by wood-engravers. Turkey 
box is yielded by buxi/s Balearica , a species which 
is found in Minorca, Sardinia, and Corsica, and 
also in both European and Asiatic Turkey, and is 
imported from Constantinople, Smyrna, and the 
Black Sea. Box is also found on Mount Caucasus, 
and a species extends even to the Himalaya 
mountains. Hence it is well known to Asiatics, 
and is the shumshad of the Arabs. It is much 
employed in the present day by the wood en- 
graver, the turner, carver, mathematical instru- 
ment maker, and the comb and flute maker. It 
was cultivated by the Romans, as described by 
Pliny. Virgil (. /E?i . x. 135) alludes to the prac- 
tice of its being inlaid with ivory — 

Quale per artem 

Inclusum buxo, aut Orici& terebintho, 

Lucet ebur. 

The box-tree, being a native of mountainous 
regions, was peculiarly adapted to the calcareous 
formations of Mount Lebanon, and therefore 
likely to be brought from thence with the coni- 
ferous woods for the building of the temple, and 
was as well suited as the fir and the pine trees for 
changing the face of the desert. — J. F. R. 

TEBETH (nnt?), the tenth month (Esth. ii. 
16) of the sacred year of the Hebrews, com- 
menced with the new moon in December, and 
terminated at the new moon in January. The 
Egyptians called it Tvfii or Tco/3 f, and it was 
their fifth month. Hieronymus has the following 
comment upon Ezek. xxix, 1 : 4 Decimus mensis, 
qui Hebraeis appellatur Tebeth, et apud Aegyptios 
T i5y3i, apud Romanos Januarius.’ In Arabic it 
is called HUID, in Greek Tvfii or T rjfiy and in 
Sanscrit taigas. — C. H. F. B. 

TEENAH (iiptffi) is universally translated 
jig and jig-tree , in both ancient and modern ver- 
sions, and, no doubt, correctly so : it has from the 
earliest times been a highly esteemed fruit in the 
East, and its present, as well as ancient Arabic 
name, is teen . The fig-tree, though now success- 
fully cultivated in a great part of Europe, even as 
far north as the southern parts of England, is yet 
a native of the East, and probably of the Persian 
region, where it is most extensively cultivated. 
The climate there is such that the tree must neces- 
sarily he able to bear some degree of cold, and thus 
be fitted to travel northwards, and ripen its fruit 
where there is a sufficient amount and continuance 
of summer heat. The fig is still extensively cul- 
tivated in the East, and in a dried state, strung 
upon cords, it forms an extensive article of com- 
merce from Persia to India. Athenaeus, as 
quoted by Rosenmiiller, states that Amitrochates, 
an Indian king, in a letter, begged Antiochus to 
send him at his own expense, 4 sweet wine, dried 
jigsy and a sophist.' 

The fig i3 mentioned in so many passages of 
Scripture, that our space will not allow us to 
enumerate them, but they are detailed by Celsius 
( Ilierobot . ii. p. 3G8). The first notice of it, how- 
ever, occurs in Gen. iii. 7, where Adam and Eve 
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are described as sewing fig-leaves together, to make 
themselves aprons. Tiie common fig-leaf is not 



so well suited, from its lobed nature, for this pur- 
pose ; but the practice of sewing or pinning leaves 
together is very common in the East even in the 
present day, and baskets, dishes, and umbrellas, 
are made of leaves so pinned or sewn together. The 
fig-tree is enumerated (Deut. viii. 8) as one of the 
valuable products of Palestine, ‘ a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegra- 
nates. 1 The spies, who were sent from the wilder- 
ness of Paran, brought back from the brook of 
Eshcol, clusters of grapes, pomegranates, and figs. 
The fig-tree is referred to as one of the signs of 
prosperity (1 Kings iv. 25), ‘And Judah and Israel 
dwelt safely, every man under his vine and under 
his fig-tree. 1 And its failure is noted as a sign of 
affliction (Ps . cv. 33), ‘ He smote their fig-trees, and 
broke the trees of their coasts.’ The very frequent 
references which are made in the Old Testament 
to the fig and other fruit trees, are in consequence 
of fruits forming a much more important article 
of diet in the warm and dry countries of the East, 
than they can ever do in the cold and moist 
regions of the North. Figs are also used medi- 
cinally, and we have a notice in 2 Kings xx. 7, of 
their employment as a poultice : ‘ And Isaiah said, 
Take a lump of figs ; and they took and laid it on 
the boil, and he recovered.’ The fig-tree is, more- 
over, mentioned in the New Testament by its 
Greek name avurj by all the Evangelists. The 
passages have been fully illustrated by the several 
commentators. — J. F. R. 

TEIL-TREE is the linden-tree, or Tilia En- 
ropceus of botanists. It is mentioned in the 
Authorized Version, in Isa. vi. 13, ‘as a teil- 
tree, and as an oak but as in the Hebrew the 
word alah , or turpentine tree, is used, there is 
no reason for giving it a different signification in 
this from what it has in other passages [Alah]. 

TEKEL. [Mene, &c.] 

TEKOA (jnpri ; Sept. 0€Ka>e), a city south 
of Bethlehem, on the borders of the desert to 


which it gave name, and noted as the residence 
of the wise woman ’ who interceded for Absa- 
lom ; as one of the towns fortified by Rehoboam ; 
and as the birthplace of the prophet Amos (2 Sam. 
xiv. 2; 1 Chron. ii. 24; 2 Chron. xx. 20 ; Jer. 
vi. 1 ; Amos i. 1). The site has long been known ; 
it lies six miles south of Bethlehem, on an ele- 
vated hill, not steep, but broad at the top, and 
covered with ruins to the extent of four or five 
acres. These consist chiefly of the foundations 
of houses built of squared stones, some of which 
are bevilled. The middle of the space is occupied 
by the ruins of a Greek church. The site com- 
mands extensive prospects, and towards the east 
is bounded only by the level mountains of Moab. 
Before and during the Crusades Tekoa was well 
inhabited by Christians; but in a.d. 1138 it was 
sacked by a party of Turks from beyond the 
Jordan, and nothing further is known of it till 
the seventeenth century, when it lay desolate, as 
it has ever since done (Robinson, Bib. Researches , 
ii. 182-184; Raumer, Pallistina, p. 219; Turner, 
Tour, ii. 240 ; Irby and Mangles, p. 344). 

TELEM (D^D), a city in Judah (Josh. xv. 
24). According to Kimchi and others, it is the 
same which is called Telaim in 1 Sam. xv. 4. 

TEMA (ND^Fl ; Sept. Qaipap), a tract and 
people in the northern part of the Arabian desert, 
adjacent to the Syrian desert, so called from 
Tema, the son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15 ; Job 
vi. 19 ; Isa. xxi. 14; Jer. xxv. 23). This tract 

is still called Tema , by the Arabs, and 

corresponds to the Qcupa of Ptolemy ( Geog . vi. 
p. 179) [Arabia]. 

TEMAN (}ft\n*, Sept. Qaipav), a grandson 
of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15) ; also a city, region, 
and people on the east of Idumaea sprung from 
him (Gen. xxxvi. 42; Jer. xlix. 7; Ezek. 
xxv. 13 ; Amos i. 11, 12 ; Obad. 9). Like other 
Arabs (1 Kings v. 12), the Temanites were cele- 
brated for wisdom (Jer. xlix. 7 ; Bar. iii. 22, 23 ; 
comp. Job ii. 11 ; xxi. 1). 

TEMANITE, one belonging to the tribe or 
country of Tema (Job ii. 11 ; xxi. 1). 

temple (ba*nn, or nirv unb 'pnvi 

nw rva, ^stvq). The word 

is a participial noun from the root 
caper e, excipere, and reminds us strongly of the 
Roman templum , from refitvos, rifivo), locus libe- 
ratus et effatus . When an augur had defined a 
space in which he intended to make his observa- 
tions, he fixed his tent in it (tabernaculum, caper e\ 
with planks and curtains. In the arx this was not 
necessary because there was a permanent augura- 
culum. The Septuagint translation usually ren- 
ders ‘ temple,’ by oluos or vais, but in the 

Apocrypha and the New Testament it is gene- 
rally called rb Upiv. Rabbinical appellations 
are tJHpton n*a, the house of sanctuary , 
JTVnnn TV 3, the chosen house , the 

house of ages, because the ark was not transferred 
from it, as it was from Gilgal after 24, from Shiloh 
after 369, from Nob after 13, and from Gibeon 
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after 50 years. It is also called pyft. After the 
Israelites had exchanged their nomadic life for 
a life in permanent habitations, it was becoming 
that they should exchange also their moveable 
sanctuary or tabernacle for a temple. There 
elapsed, however, after the conquest of Palestine, 
several centuries during which the sanctuary con- 
tinued moveable, although the nation became 
more and more stationary. It appears that the 
first who planned the erection of a stone-built 
sanctuary was David, who, when he was inhabit- 
ing his house of cedar, and God had given him 
rest from all his enemies, meditated the design of 
building a temple in which the ark of God might 
be placed, instead of being deposited 4 within 
curtains, 1 or in a tent, as hitherto. This design 
was at lirst encouraged bv the prophet Nathan ; 
but he was afterwards instructed to tell David 
that such a work was less appropriate for him, who 
had been a warrior from Ins youth, and had shed 
much blood, than for his son, who should enjoy 
in prosperity and peace the rewards of his father’s 
victories. Nevertheless, the design itself was 
highly approved as a token of proper feelings 
towards the Divine King (2 Sam. vii. 1-12; 1 
Cliron. xvii. 1-14; xxviii.). We learn, more- 
over, from 1 Kings v., and 1 Cliron. xxii., that 
David had collected materials which were after- 
wards employed in the erection of the temple, 
which was commenced four years after his death, 
about u. c. 1012, in the second month, that is, the 
month of Siv (compare 1 Kings vi. 1 ; 2 Cliron. 
iii. 2), four hundred and eighty years after the 
Exodus from Egypt. We thus learn that the 
Israelitish sanctuary had remained moveable 
more than four centuries subsequent to the con- 
quest of Canaan. 4 In the fourth year of Solo- 
mon’s reign was the foundation of the house of 
the Lord laid, in the month Siv : and in the 
eleventh year, in the month Bui, which is the 
eighth month, was the house finished through- 
out all the parts thereof, and according to all the 
fashion of it. So was he seven years in build- 
ing it.’ 

The site of the temple is clearly stated in 
2 Cliron. iii. 1 : 4 Then Solomon began to build 
the house of the Lord at Jerusalem in Mount 
Moriah, where the Lord appeared unto David his 
father, in the place that David had prepared in 
the threshing-floor of Oman (or Araunah) the 
Jebusife.* In south-eastern countries the site of 
the threshing-floors is selected according to the 
same principles which might guide us in the se- 
lection of the site of windmills. We find them 
usually on the tops of hills, which are on all sides 
exposed to the winds, the current of which is re- 
quired in order to separate the grain from the 
chatf. It seems that the summit of Moriah, 
although large enough for the agricultural pur- 
poses of Araunah, had no level sufficient for the 
plans of Solomon. According to Josephus ( De 
Bell. Jud. v. 5), the foundations of the temple 
were laid on a steep eminence, the summit of 
which was at first insufficient for the temple and 
altar. As it was surrounded by precipices it 
became necessary to build up walls and buttresses 
in order to gain more ground by filling up the 
interval with earth. The hill was also fortified 
by a threefold wall, the lowest tier of which was 
in some places more than 300 cubits high ; and 
the depth of the foundation was not visible, be- 


cause it had been necessary in some parts to dig 
deep into the ground in order to obtain sufficient 
support. The dimensions of the stones of which 
the walls were composed were enormous; Jose- 
phus mentions a length of 40 cubits, it is, how- 
ever, likely that some parts of the fortifications 
of Moriah were added at a later period. The 
characteristics of the site of the Solomonic temple 
have undergone so many changes that it is at 
present scarcely possible to discern them. Nie- 
buhr gave an accurate description of what he 
found, illustrated by a map, in the Deutsches 
Museum, 1784, vol. i. p. 418, sq. ; ii. 137, sq. ; 
and also in the third volume of his travels (comp, 
also Mishna, Midclolh , ii. 4). 

The workmen and the materials employed in 
the erection of the temple were chiefly procured 
by Solomon from Hiram, king of Tyre, who was 
rewarded by a liberal importation of wheat. 
Josephus stales that duplicates of the letters 
which passed between Solomon and king Ii iram 
were still extant in his time, both at Jerusalem 
and among the Tyrian records. He informs us 
that the persons employed in collecting and ar- 
ranging the materials for the temple were ordered 
to search out the largest stones for the foundation, 
and to prepare them for use on the mountains 
where they were procured, and then convey them 
to Jerusalem. In this part of the business 
Hiram’s men were ordered to assist. 

Josephus adds, that the foundation was sunk 
to an astonishing depth, and composed of stones 
of singular magnitude, and very durable. Being 
closely mortised into the rock with great ingenuity, 
they formed a basis adequate to the support of* the 
intended structure. Josephus gives to the temple 
the same length and breadth as are given in 1 Kings, 
but mentions GO cubits as the height. He says 
that the walls were composed entirely of white 
stone ; that the walls and ceilings were wainscoted 
with cedar, which was covered with the purest 
gold ; that the stones were put together with such 
ingenuity that the smallest interstices were not 
perceptible, and that the timbers were joined with 
iron cramps. 

The temple itself and its utensils are described 
in 1 Kings vi. and vii., and 2 Cliron. iii. 
and iv. 

Divines and architects have repeatedly en- 
deavoured to represent the architectural propor- 
tions of the temple, which was GO cubits long, 
20 wide, and 30 high. Josephus, however 
(. Antiq . vii i. 3.2), says, 4 The temple was GO 
cubits high and GO cubits in length ; and the 
breadth was 20 cubits; above this was another 
stage of equal dimensions, so that the height of 
the whole structure was 120 cubits.’ It is diffi- 
cult to reconcile this statement with that given 
in 1 Kings, unless we suppose that the words 
Taos rots /uerpois y equal in measures , do not 
signify an equality in all dimensions, but only 
as much as equal in the number of cubits; so that 
the porch formed a kind of steeple, which pro- 
jected as much above the roof of* the temple as 
the roof itself was elevated above its foundations. 
As the Chronicles agree with Josephus in assert- 
ing that the summit of* the porch was 120 cubits 
high, there remains still another apparent con- 
tradiction to be solved, namely, how Josephus 
could assert that the temple itself was GO cubits 
high, while we read in 1 Kings that its height was 
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only 30 cubits. We suppose that in the book of 
Kings the internal elevation of the sanctuary is 
stated, and that Josephus describes its external 
elevation, which, including the basement and 
an upper story (which may have existed, con- 
sisting of rooms for the accommodation of 
priests, containing also vestries and treasuries), 
might be double the internal height of the 
sanctuary. The internal dimension of the ‘holy,’ 

which was called in preference was 40 


cubits long, 20 cubits wide, and 30 cubits high. 
The holy was separated from the ‘holy of holies ’ 
by a partition, a large opening in which 
was closed by a suspended curtain. The holy 
of holies was on the western extremity of the 
entire building, and its internal dimensions 
formed a cube of 20 cubits. On the eastern 


extremity of the building stood the porch, rbw, 


TTpovoLOs. At the entrance of this pronaos stood 
the two columns called Jachin and Boaz, which 
were 23 cubits high. 

The temple was also surrounded by three 
stoi'ies of chambers , each of which stories was 
five cubits high, so that there remained above 
ample space for introducing the windows, re- 
quisite more for ventilation than for the admis- 
sion of light into the sanctuary. Now the state- 
ment of Josephus, who says, that each of these 

stories of chambers (myW) was 20 cubits high, 
cannot be reconciled with the biblical statements, 
a/id may prove that he was no very close reader 
of his authorities. Perhaps he had a vague kind 
of information that the chambers reached half- 
way up the height of the building, and taking 
the maximum height of 120 cubits instead of the 
internal height of the holy, he made each story 
four times too high. The windows which are 
mentioned in 1 Kings vi. 4, consisted probably 
of lattice-work. 

The lowest story of the chambers was five 
cubits, the middle six, and the third seven cubits 
wide. This difference of the width arose from 
the circumstance that the external walls of the 
temple were so thick that they were made to 
recede one cubit after an elevation of five feet, so 
that the scarcement in the wall of the temple 
gave a firm support to the beams which supported 
the second story, without being inserted into the 
wall of the sanctuary ; which insertion was perhaps 
avoided not merely for architectural reasons, but 
also because it appeared to be irreverent. The 
third story was supported likewise by a similar 
scarcement, whichafforded a still wider space for 
the chamber of the third story. These observa- 
tions will render intelligible the following bib- 
lical statements : — ‘And against the wall of the 
house he built stories round about, both of the 
temple and of the oracle : and he made chambers 
round about: the nethermost story was five 
cubits broad, and the middle was six cubits 
broad, and the third was seven cubits broad : for 
without in the wall of the house be made 
narrowed rests (nijn3D, narrowings or rebate- 
ments) round about, so that the beams should not 
be fastened in the walls of the house. The house, 
when it was in building, was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither : so that there 
was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron 
heard in the house while it was in building. The 


door of the middle story was in the right side of 
the house : and they went up with winding stairs 
into the middle story, and out of the middle into 
the third. So he built the house, and finished it ; 
and covered the house with beams and boards of 
cedar. And then he built chambers against all 
the house, five cubits high : and they rested on 
the house with timber of cedar ’ (1 Kings vi. 7). 

From this description it may be inferred, that 
the entrance to these stories was from without ; 
but some architects have supposed that it was 
from within ; which arrangement seems to be 
against the general aim of impressing the Israel- 
itish worshippers with sacred awe by the seclu- 
sion of their sanctuary. 

In reference to the windows it should be ob- 
served, that they served chiefly for ventilation, 
since the light within the temple was obtained 
from the sacred candlesticks. It seems from the 
descriptions of the temple to be certain that the 
TDl, oracle , or holy of holies, was an adytum 
without windows. To this fact Solomon seems to 
refer when he spake, ‘The Lord said that he 
would dwell in the thick darkness ’ (1 Kings viii. 
i2). 

The ‘YOl, oracle , had perhaps no other opening 
besides the entrance, which was, as we may infer 
from the prophetic visions of Ezekiel (which pro- 
bably correspond with the historic temple of 
Solomon) six cubits wide. 

From 1 Kings vii. 10, we learn that the private 
dwellings of Solomon were built of massive stone. 
We hence infer, that the framework of the temple 
also consisted of the same material. The temple 
was, however, wainscoted with cedar wood, which 
was covered with gold. The boards within the 
temple were ornamented by beautiful carvings 
representing cherubim, palms, and flowers. The 
ceiling of the temple was supported by beams 
of cedar wood (comp. Eres ; Pliny, Hist . Nat . 
xvi. 69). The wall which separated the holy 
from the holy of holies, probably consisted not 
of stone, but of beams of cedar. It seems, 
further, that the partitions partly consisted of an 
opus reticulatum ; so that the incense could 
spread from the holy to the most holy. This we 
infer from 1 Kings vi. 21 : ‘So Solomon overlaid 
the house within with pure gold : and he made a 
partition by the chains of gold before the oracle ; 
and he overlaid it with gold.’ 

The floor of the temple was throughout of cedar, 
but boarded over with planks of fir (1 Kings vi. 
15). The doors of the oracle were composed of 
olive-tree ; but the doors of the outer temple had 
posts of olive- tree, and leaves of fir (1 Kings vi. 
31, sq.). Both doors, as well that which led into 
the temple as that which led from the holy to the 
holy of holies, had folding leaves, which, however, 
seem to have been usually kept open, the aper- 
ture being closed by a suspended curtain — a con- 
trivance still seen at the church-doors in Italy, 
where the church-doors usually stand open, but 
the doorways can be passed only by moving aside 
a heavy curtain. From 2 Chron. iii. 5, it appears 
that the greater house was also ceiled with fir. It 
is stated in ver. 9, ‘ that the weight of the nails 
employed in the temple was fifty shekels of gold.’ 
And also that Solomon ‘ overlaid the upper cham- 
bers with gold.’ 

The lintel and side posts of the oracle seem to 
have circumscribed a space which contained one- 
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fifth of the whole area of the partition ; arid the 
posts of the door of the temple one-fourth of the 
area of the wall in which they were placed. Thus 
we understand the passage, 1 Kings vi. 31-35, 
which also states that the door was covered with 
carved work overlaid with gold. 

Within the holy of holies stood only the ark of 
the covenant; but within the holy were ten golden 
candlesticks, and the altar of incense (comp, the 
separate articles). 

The temple was surrounded by an inner court, 
which in Chronicles is called the Court of the 
Priests, and in Jeremiah the Upper Court. This 
again was surrounded by a wall consisting of cedar 
beams placed on a stone foundation (1 Kings vi. 
3b) : ‘ And he built the inner court with three 
rows of hewed stone, and a row of cedar beams.’ 
This inclosure, according to Josephus (. Antiq . 
viii. 3, 9), was three cubits high. Besides this 
inner court, there is mentioned a Great Court (2 
Chron. iv. 9) : ‘Furthermore he made the court 
of the priests, and the great court, and doors for 
the court, and overlaid the doors of them with 
brass.’ It seems that this was also called the 
Outward Court (comp. Ezek. xiv. 17). This 
court was also more especially called the court of 
the Lord’s house (Jer. xix. 12; xxvi. 2). These 
courts were surrounded by spacious buildings, 
which, however, according to Josephus ( De Bell . 
Jud. v. 5. 1), seem to have been partly added at a 
period later than that of Solomon. For instance 
(2 Kings xv. 35), Jotham is said to have built 
the higher gate of the house of the Lord. In Jer. 
xxvi. 10, and xxxvi. 10, there is mentioned a 
New gate (comp, also Ezek. xl. 5-47 ; xlii. 1- 
14). But this prophetic vision is not strictly his- 
torical, although it may serve to illustrate history 
(comp, also Joseph. Antiq . viii. 3. 9). The third 
entry into the house of the Lord mentioned in Jer. 
xxxviii. 14, does not seem to indicate that there 
were three courts, but appears to mean that the 
entry into the outer court was called the first, that 
into the inner court the second, and the door of the 
sanctuary the third. It is likely that these courts 
were quadrilateral. In the divisions of Ezekiel 
they form a square of four hundred cubits. The 
inner court contained towards the east the altar 
of burnt-offering, the brazen sea, and ten brazen 
lavers ; and it seems that the sanctuary did not 
stand in the centre of the inner court, but more 
towards the west. From these descriptions we 
learn that the temple of Solomon was not distin- 
guished by magnitude, but by good architectural 
proportions, beauty of workmanship, and costli- 
ness of materials. Many of our churches have 
an external form not unlike that of the temple of 
Solomon, In fact, this temple seems to have 
been the pattern of our church buildings, to which 
the chief addition has been the Gothic arch. 
Among others, the Roman Catholic church at 
Dresden is supposed to bear much resemblance 
to the temple of Solomon. 

It is remarkable that after the temple was 
finished, it was not consecrated by the high priest, 
but by a layman, by the king in person, by means 
of extempore prayers and sacrifices. The temple 
remained the centre of public worship for all the 
Israelites ordy till the death of Solomon, after 
which ten tribes forsook this sanctuary. But even 
in the kingdom of Judah it was from time to 
time desecrated by altars erected to idols. For 


instance, 1 Manasseh built alfars for all the host 
of heaven in the two courts of the house of the 
Lord. And lie caused his son to pass through the 
fire, and observed times, and used enchantments, 
and dealt with familiar spirits and wizards : he 
wrought much wickedness in the sight of the Lord 
to provoke him to anger. And he set a graven 
image of the grove that he had made in the house,’ 
&c. Thus we find also that king Josiah com- 
manded Hilkiah the high priest, and the priests of 
the second order, to remove the idols of Baal and 
Asherali from the house of the Lord (2 Kings 
xxiii. 4, 13) : c And the altars that were on the to]) 
of the upper chamber of Ahaz, which the kings of 
Judah had made, and the altars which Manasseh 
had made in the two courts of the house of the 
Lord, did the king beat down, and brake them 
down from thence, and cast the dust of them into 
the brook Kidron.’ In fact, we are informed that 
in spite of the better means of public devotion 
which the sanctuary undoubtedly afforded, the 
national morals declined so much that the chosen 
nation became worse than the idolaters whom 
the Lord destroyed before the children of Israel (2 
Kings xxi. 9) — a clear proof that the possession of 
external means is not a guarantee for their right 
use. It appears also that, during the times when 
it was fashionable at court to worship Baal, the 
temple stood desolate, and that its repairs were 
neglected (see 2 Kings xii. 6, 7). We further 
learn that the cost of the repairs was defrayed 
chiefly by voluntary contribution, by offerings, 
and by redemption money (2 Kings xii. 4, 5). 
The original cost of the temple seems to have been 
defrayed by royal bounty, and in great measure 
by treasures collected by David for that purpose. 

There was a treasury in the temple, in which 
much precious metal was collected for the main- 
tenance of public worship. The gold and silver 
of the temple was, however, frequently applied to 
political purposes (1 Kings xv. 18, sq. ; 2 Kings 
xii. 18; xvi. 8; xviii. 15). The treasury of the 
temple was repeatedly plundered by foreign in- 
vaders. For instance, by Shishak (1 Kings xiv. 
26) ; by Jehoash, king of Israel (2 Kings xiv. 
14); by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxiv. 13); 
and lastly, again by Nebuchadnezzar, who, hav- 
ing removed the valuable contents, caused the 
Temple to be burned down (2 Kings xxv. 9, sq.), 
B.c. 588. The building had stood since its com- 
pletion 417 or 418 years (Josephus has 470, and 
Ruffinus 370 years). Thus terminated what the 
later Jews called JltMOn TV3, the first house . 

In many writers on the temple the biblical state- 
ments concerning the first, or Solomon’s temple, 
are confounded not merely with the temple in the 
prophetic visions of Ezekiel, but also with descrip- 
tions of the temple erected by Zerubbabel, and 
even with the later structures of Herod. This 
confusion we have endeavoured to avoid in the 
foregoing statements. 

The Second Temple. — In the year b.c. 536 
the Jews obtained permission from Cyrus to colo- 
nise their native land. Cyrus commanded also 
that the sacred utensils which had been pillaged 
from the first temple should be restored, and that 
for the restoration of the temple assistance should 
be granted (Ezra i. and vi. ; 2 Clir. xxxvi. 22, 
sq.). The first colony which returned under 
Zerubbabel and Joshua having collected the ne- 
cessary means, and having also obtained the as- 
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sistance of Phoenician workmen, commenced in 
the second year after their return, b.c. 534, the 
rebuilding of the temple. The Sidonians brought 
rafts of cedar trees from Lebanon to Joppa. The 
Jews refused the co-operation of the Samaritans, 
who being thereby offended, induced the king 
Artasashta (probably Smerdis) to prohibit the 
building. And it was only in the second year of 
Darius Hystaspis, b.c, 520, that the building was 
resumed. It was completed in the sixth year of 
this king, b.c. 516 (compare Ezra v. and vi.; 
and Haggai i. 15). According to Josephus 
( Antiq . xi. 4. 7) the temple was completed in the 
ninth year of the reign of Darius. 

This second temple was erected on the site of 
the former, and probably after the same plan. 
According to the plan of Cyrus, the new temple 
was sixty cubits high and sixty cubits wide. 
It appears from Josephus, that the height is to be 
understood of the porch, for we learn from the 
speech of Herod which he records, that the second 
temple was sixty cubits lower than the first, whose 
porch was 120 cubits high (comp. Joseph. Antiq. 
xv. 11. 1). The old men who had seen the 
first temple were moved to tears on beholding 
the second, which appeared like nothing in com- 
parison with the first (Ezra iii. 12; Haggai ii. 3, 
sq.). It seems, therefore, that it was not so 
much in dimensions that the second temple was 
inferior to the first, as in splendour, and in being 
deprived of the ark of the covenant, which had 
been burned with the temple of Solomon. The 
temple of Zerubbabel had several courts (avA.cc/) 
and cloisters or cells (tt poOvpa). Josephus dis- 
tinguishes an internal and external tepov, and 
mentions cloisters in the courts. This temple 
was connected with the town by means of a 
bridge ( Antiq . xiv. 4). During the wars from 
b.c. 175 to b.c. 163, it was pillaged and dese- 
crated by Antiochus Epiphanes, who introduced 
into it idolatrous rites (2 Mac. vi. 2, 5), de- 
dicating the temple to Jupiter Olympius, and the 
temple on Mount Gerizim, in allusion to the 
foreign origin of its worshippers, to Jupiter E ei/i6s. 
The temple became so desolate that it was over- 
grown with vegetation (1 Macc. iv. 38 ; 2 Macc. 
vi. 4). Judas Maccabseus expelled the Syrians 
and restored the sanctuary, b.c. 165. He re- 
paired the building, furnished new utensils, and 
erected fortifications against future attacks (1 
Macc. iv. 43-60; vi. 7; xiii. 53; 2 Macc. 
i. 18; x. 3). Alexander Jannaeus, about b.c. 106, 
separated the court of the priests from the external 
court by a wooden railing (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 
5). During the contentions among the later 
Maccabees, Pompey attacked the temple from the 
north side, caused a great massacre in its courts, 
but abstained from plundering the treasury, al- 
though he even entered the holy of holies, b.c. 63 
(Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 4). Herod the Great, with the 
assistance of Roman troops, stormed the temple, 
b.c. 37 ; on which occasion some of the surround- 
ing halls were destroyed or damaged. 

III. Temple of Herod. — Herod, wishing to 
ingratiate himself with the church and state party, 
and being fond of architectural display, undertook 
not merely to repair the second temple, but to 
raise a perfectly new structure. As, however, the 
temple of Zerubbabel was not actually destroyed, 
but only removed after the preparations for the 
new temple were completed, there has arisen some 


debate whether the temple of Herod could pro- 
perly be called the third temple. 

The reason why the temple of Zerubbabel 
was not at once taken down, in order to make 
room for the more splendid structure of Herod, is 
explained by Josephus as follows (Joseph. Antiq. 
xv. 11. 2). The Jews were afraid that Herod 
would pull down the whole edifice, and not be 
able to carry his intentions as to its rebuilding 
into effect ; and this danger appeared to them to 
be very great, and the vastness of the undertaking 
to be such as could hardly be accomplished. But 
while they were in this disposition, the king en- 
couraged them, and told them he would not pull 
down their temple till all things were gotten 
ready for building it up entirely. 

And as Herod promised them this beforehand, 
so he did not break his word with them, but got 
ready a thousand waggons, that were to bring 
stones for this building, and chose out ten thousand 
of the most skilful workmen, and bought a thou- 
sand sacerdotal garments for as many of the 
priests, and had some of them taught the arts of 
stonecutters, and others of carpenters, and then 
began to build ; but this not till everything was 
well prepared for the work. 

The work was commenced in the eighteenth 
year of the reign of Herod ; that is, about the 
year 734-735 from the building of Rome, or 
about twenty or twenty-one years before the 
Christian era. Priests and Levites finished the 
temple itself in one year and a half. The out- 
buildings and courts required eight years. How- 
ever, some building operations were constantly in 
progress under the successors of Herod, and it 
is in reference to this we are informed that the 
temple was finished only under Albinus, the last 
procurator but one, not long before the com- 
mencement of the Jewish war in which the temple 
was again destroyed. It is in reference also to 
these protracted building operations that the Jews 
said to Jesus, 6 Forty and six years was this tem- 
ple in building’ (John ii. 20). The temple is de- 
scribed by Josephus {Antiq. xv. 11, and De Bell. 
Jud , v. 5). With this should be compared the 
Talmudic tract Middoth (Mishna, v. 10), which 
has been edited and commented upon by C. 
l’Empereur de Oppyck, Lugduni Bat. 1 630, 4to. 
Compare also vols. viii. and ix. of Antiquitates 
Ilebraicce , by Ugolino, which contain, in addition 
to other dissertations, Mosis Maimonidis Consti - 
tutiones de domo electa ; Abraham ben David 
De Templo . Compare also E. A. Schulze, De 
variis Judccorum erroribus in descriptione tem- 
pli secundi , prefixed to his edition of Reland, De 
spoliis templi Hierosolymitani. 

The whole of the structures belonging to the 
temple were a stadium square, and consequently 
four stadia (or half a Roman mile) in circum- 
ference. The temple was situated on the highest 
point, not quite in the centre, but rather to the 
north-western corner of this square, and was sur- 
rounded by various courts, the innermost of 
which was higher than the next outward, which 
descended interraces. The temple, consequently, 
was visible from the town, notwithstanding its 
various high enclosures. The outer court was 
call mn nil, the mountain of the house , rb 
bpos rov tepov (1 Macc. xiii. 52). According to 
Middoth (i. 3) this mountain of the house had 
five gates, two towards the south, and one towards 
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each of the other quarters. The principal gate 
was that towards the east : it was called the gate 
Susan, and a representation of the town of Susa, 
sculptured in relief, was atlixed to it. This had 
been preserved from the days of Zerubbabel, 
when the Jews were anxious to express by all 
means their loyal submission to the Persian 
power. Most interpreters consider it the same 
which in Acts iii. 2 and 10 is called ttvXt] wpaia, 
the beautiful gate. It seems, however, that be- 
sides these five principal gates there were some 
other entrances, because Josephus speaks of four 
gates on the west and several on the south. An- 
nexed to the outer wall were halls which sur- 
rounded the temple, and were thirty cubits wide, 
except on the south side, where the PatnXiKT] (Trod, 
the royal hall , seems to have been threefold, or 
three times wider than the other halls. The roofs 
of these halls were of cedar-wood, and were sup- 
ported by marble columns twenty-five cubits high. 
The Levites resided in these halls. There was 
also a synagogue where the Talmudic doctors 
might be asked questions, and where their deci- 
sions might be heard (Luke ii. 46). These halls 
seem likewise to have formed a kind of lounge 
for religionists ; they appear to have been spacious 
enough to afford opportunities for religious 
teachers to address knots of hearers. Thus we 
find that Jesus had there various opportunities 
for addressing the people and refuting cavillers. 

Here also the first Christians could daily as- 
semble with one accord (Acts ii. 46). Within 
this outer court money-changers and cattle- 
dealers transacted a profitable business, especially 
during the time of Passover. The priests took 
only shekels of full weight, that is, shekels of the 
sanctuary, even after the general currency had 
been deteriorated : hence the frequent opportu- 
nity of money-changers to accommodate for agio 
the worshippers, most of whom arrived from 
abroad unprovided with the right coin. The 
profaneness to which this money-changing and 
cattle-dealing gave rise caused the indignation 
of our Lord, who suddenly expelled all these 
sharks from their stronghold of business (Matt, 
xxi. 12, sq. ; Mark xi. 15-17 ; Luke xix. 45,46; 
John ii. 13-17). 

The surface of this outer court was paved with 
stones of various colours. A stone balustrade, 
311 D, which according to some statements was 
three cubits high, and according to Middoth ten 
hands high, was several steps higher up the moun- 
tain than this outer court, and prevented the 
too near approach of the heathens to the next 
court. For this purpose there were also erected 
columns at certain distances within this balus- 
trade, on which there were Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions, interdicting all heathens, under penalty 
of death, to advance farther (Joseph. De Bell . Jud. 
vi. 2, 4 ; Philo, Opera, ii. 577). Compare Acts 
xxi. 28, where Paul is accused of haviug brought 
Greeks into the temple, and thus polluting the 
holy place. 

Higher up than, this balustrade was a wall of 
the court called This wall was from its 

foundation forty cubits high, but from within 
the court it appeared to be only twenty-five cubits 
high. To this higher court led a staircase and 
gate on the eastern side of the square. This 
staircase first led into the H1TJJ, yvvainoo- 

viris, r b t&v y vvaiK&v 7repiT6ixurpa, the court of 


the wo?nen , which was 135 cubits square. Again, 
fifteen .steps higher up was the principal entrance 
to the rnty, the court of the Israelites , 

i. e. the men, on the eastern side of the temple, 
On the other sides only five steps led up from 
the court of the women to that of the men. Hut 
the fifteen steps, each of which was lower than 
each of the five steps, seem to have terminated 
in the same level. Over the gates were struc- 
tures more than forty cubits high, in which were 
rooms. Each of the gates was adorned with two 
columns, which were twelve cubits in circum- 
ference. In these gates were folding-doors, each 
of which was thirty cubits high and fifteen wide : 
they were plated with gold and silver. The gate 
towards the east, being the principal one, was of 
Corinthian brass, and was higher, larger, and 
more adorned with precious metal than the rest. 
Within the walls of this court were halls sup- 
ported by beautiful columns. The court of the 
priests was separated from that of the Israelites 
by a low stone balustrade one cubit high. The 
whole space which was occupied by the court of* 
the Israelites and that of the priests, together with 
the temple, was from east to west 187 cubits, and 
from north to south 135 cubits. Each of these 
courts was eleven cubits wide, in which measure- 
ment that of the halls seems not to have been 
included (comp. Middoth , ii. 6). The court of 
the priests surrounded the whole temple. On the 
northern and southern sides were magazines of 
salt, wood, water, &c., and on the south side also 
was the place of meeting for the Sanhedrin. To- 
wards the east, with entrances from the court of 
the women, were two rooms in which the musical 
instruments were deposited ; towards the north- 
west were four rooms in which the lambs for the 
daily sacrifices were kept, the shew bread baked, 
&c. (comp. 1 Chron. ix. 31, 32). In the four cor- 
ners of the court of the women were lazarettos and 
quarantine establishments for the reception of 
persons suspected of leprosy and other infectious 
diseases : there was also a physician appointed 
to treat the priests who were unwell. There were 
several alms-boxes within the various courts, 
which had the shape of trumpets, and which some- 
times are called ya£o(f>vXdfaa, or also collectively 
t b ya&cpvXdfaoi/. All the courts were paved 
with flat stones. From the various statements 
concerning the court of the women, it is evident 
that this appellation did not mean a place ex- 
clusively devoted to the women, but rather a 
place to which even women were admitted, to- 
gether with other persons who were not allowed to 
advance farther. The temple itself (6 mis) was 
fifteen steps higher than the court of the Israelites,, 
and stood, not in the middle, but rather towards 
the north-western corner of the court of the priests. 
In the usual plans of the temple the passage in 
Middoth (ii. 1) lias been disregarded. This pas- 
sage clearly states that the temple was not in the 
ceutre : ( The greatest space was from the south, 
the next greatest from the east, the third from the 
north, and the least from the west. The foundations 
of the temple consisted of blocks of white marble, 
some of which were forty-five cubits long, six cu- 
bits wide, and five cubits high. The porch mea- 
sured externally a hundred cubits in width ; the 
remaining part of the building sixty or seventy 
cubits.’ Thus it appears that the j)orch projected on 
each sidcfrom fifteen to twenty cubits. The differ- 
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ence of measurement between Josephus and the 
Talmud may be accounted for by the difference of 
internal and external width. The projections of 
the porch were like shoulders (#o-7rep 6)/jlol). The 
whole building was a hundred or a hundred and 
ten cubits long, and a hundred cubits high. The 
internal measurement of the porch was fifty cubits 
by twenty, and ninety cubits in height. The 
holy was forty cubits by twenty, and sixty cubits 
high ; the holy of holies was twenty cubits square 
and sixty cubits high. According to" Middoth 
the porch was only eleven cubits, the holy forty 
cubits, the holy of holies twenty cubits, and be- 
hind this last there was a vestry of six cubits. 
The remaining twenty-three cubits were distri- 
buted among the diameters of the several walls, 
so that the whole was a hundred cubits long. In 
the eastern front, which was a hundred cubits 
square, was a proportionate gate, seventy cubits 
high and twenty-five cubits wide. Above the 
holy and holy of holies were upper rooms. On 
the summit of the temple (jta ra Kopvcprjv ) were 
spikes (o/3eA<n), which resembled our conductors 
in shape, and were intended to prevent birds from 
settling on the temple. Middoth (iv. 6) calls 

these spikes, which were one cubit long, 

DTiy, scare-crows , or literally scare-ravens. It 
seems that the roof was flat, and surrounded by 
a balustrade three cubits high. On the north 
and south side of the temple were three stories 
of chambers, which were much higher than 
those of the Solomonic temple, but did not en- 
tirely conceal the temple itself, because it pro- 
jected above them. The spaces on the north and 
south side of the porch contained the apparatus 
for slaughtering the sacrifices, and were called 

m&Win iva, the house of knives. 

The holy of holies was entirely empty, eKeiro 
ovbev tiAcos iv cdncp (Joseph. De Bell. Jud. v. 5. 5) ; 
however, there was a stone in the place of the ark 
of the covenant, called ptf, on which the 

high-priest placed the censer. Before the entrance 
of the holy of holies was suspended a curtain, 
which was torn by the earthquake that followed 
after the crucifixion. The rabbis talk of two 
curtains, between which was a space of one cubit, 
suspended before the holy of holies. The folding 
doors between the porch and the holy were 
twenty cubits high and ten cubits wide ; but the 
entrance itself, with its mouldings, was fifty-five 
cubits high and sixteen cubits wide. These doors 
stood open *, there were, however, behind them 
some other doors which were shut, and before 
which a splendid Babylonian byssus curtain was 
suspended, in colours and workmanship similar to 
that of the Solomonic temple. The entrance to 
the porch was externally seventy cubits high and 
twenty-five cubits wide, with folding doors of 
forty cubits high and twenty cubits wide. These 
doors were usually kept open. This entrance to 
the porch was adorned by a colossal golden vine, 

nnr |03, whose grapes were as big as men 
(Jani, De vite aurea templi Hieros o lym it an i, in 
Ugolino, tom. ix f ). This vine was a symbolical re- 
presentation of the ‘ noble vine ’ (Jer. ii. 21 ; Ezek. 
xix. 10 ; Joel i. 7), and of the vineyard (Isa. v.), 
under which the prophets represent their nation. 
It is very likely that this vine also gave an oppor- 
tunity to the parable of the vine (John xv.), and 


to the strange misconception of pagan scribblers 
that the Jews worshipped Bacchus. (Comp. 
Lakemacheri Observat. Philolog. i. 17, sq. ; Ro- 
senmuller’s Exegetisches Repertorium , i. 166, sq.) 

Within the porch were a golden and a marble 
table, on which the priest who entered the sanc- 
tuary daily deposited the old and the new shew- 
bread. Before the porch, towards the south, were 
the brazier or fire-pan, and the altar for 
burnt- offerings ; towards the north were six rows 
of rings attached to the pavement, to which the 
sacrifices to be killed were fastened ; also eight 
low columns overlaid with cedar beams, from 
which the beasts that had been killed were 
suspended in order to be skinned. Between these 

columns stood WW IVOn^, marble tables , 

on which the flesh and entrails were deposited. 
On the western side of the altar stood a marble 
table, on which the fat was deposited, and a silver 
table, on which the various utensils were placed. 

The temple was situated upon the south-eastern 
corner of Mount Moriah, which is separated to 
the east by a precipitous ravine and the Kidron 
from the Mount of Olives : the Mount of Olives 
is much higher than Moriah. On the south, the 
temple was bounded by the ravine which separates 
Moriah from Zion, or the lower city from the 
upper city. Opposite to the temple, at the foot 
of Zion, were formerly the king’s gardens, and 
higher up in a south-westerly direction, the strong- 
hold of Zion or the city of David, on a higher 
level than the temple. The temple was in an- 
cient warfare almost impregnable, from the ravines 
at the precipitous edge of which it stood ; but it 
required more artificial fortifications on its western 
and northern sides, which were surrounded by 
the city of Jerusalem ; for this reason there was 
erected at its north-western corner the tower of 
Antonia, which although standing on a lower 
level than the temple itself, was so high as to over- 
look the sacred buildings with which it was con- 
nected, partly by a large staircase, partly by a 
subterraneous communication. This tower pro- 
tected the temple from sudden incursions from 
the city of Jerusalem, and from dangerous com- 
motions among the thousands who were fre- 
quently assembled within the precincts of the 
courts ; which also were sometimes used for 
popular meetings. Under the sons of Herod, the 
temple remained apparently in good order, and 
Herod Agrippa, who was appointed by the Em- 
peror Claudius its guardian, even planned the 
repair of the eastern part, which had probably 
been destroyed during one of the conflicts between 
the Jews and Romans of which the temple was 
repeatedly the scene {Antiq. xvii. 10). Many 
savants have adopted a style as if they possessed 
much information about the archives of the tem- 
ple ; there are a few indications from which we 
learn that important documents were deposited in 
the tabernacle and temple. Even in Deut. xxxi. 
26, we find that the book of the law was deposited 
in the ark of the covenant. 2 Kings xxii. 8, 
Hilkiah rediscovered the book of the law in the 
house of Jehovah. In 2 Macc. ii. 13, we find a 
fiifiAio6r}K7) mentioned, apparently consisting 
chiefly of the canonical books, and probably de- 
posited in the temple. In Josephus (De Bell. Jud . 
v. r 5 ) it is mentioned that a book of the law was found 
in the temple. It appears that the sacred writings 
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were kept in the temple (Antiq. v. 1. 17). Copies 
of political documents seem to have been depo- 
sited in the treasury of the temple (1 Macc. xiv. 49). 

This treasury, 6 Upbs 6r](ravpbs , was managed by 
an inspector, ya(v(pv\a£, "DTJ, and it contained 
the great sums which were annually paid in by 
the Israel ites, each of whom paid a half shekel, 
and many of whom sent donations in money, and 
precious vessels, ai/aOrj/iara. Such costly presents 
were especially transmitted by rich proselytes, and 
even sometimes by pagan piinces(2 Macc. iii. 3 ; 
Joseph. Antiq. xiv. lb. 4 ; xviii. 3. 5 ; xix. 0. 1 ; 
De Bell. Jud. ii. 17. 3 ; v. 13. G ; c. Ajnon, ii. 5 ; 
Philo, Opp. ii. 59, sq. ; 5G9). It is said especially 
that Ptol. Philadelphus was very liberal to the 
temple, in order to prove his gratitude for having 
been permitted to procure the Septuagint trans- 
lation (Ar is teas, De Translat. LXX,, 109, sq.). 
The gifts exhibited in the temple are mentioned in 
Luke xxi.5; we find even that the rents of the 
whole town of Ptolemais were given to the tem- 
ple (1 Macc. x. 39). There were also preserved 
historical curiosities (2 Kings xi. 10), especially 
the arms of celebrated heroes (Joseph. Antiq. xix. 
G. 1) : this was also the case in the tabernacle. 

The temple was of so much political imjKjrtance 
that it had its own guards (< pvKanes rov Upov ), 
which were commanded by a crrparTjyds. 

Twenty men were required for opening and 
shutting the eastern gate (Joseph. De Bell. Jud . vi. 
5. 3 : c. Apion. ii. 9 ; Antiq. vi. 5. 3 ; xvii. 2. 2). 
The (TTpaTTiyds had his own secretary (Antiq. xx. 
G. 2; 9. 3), and had to maintain the police in the 
courts (com]). Acts iv. 1 and v. 24). He appears 
to have been of sutlicient dignity to Imj mentioned 
together with the chief priests. It seems that his 
Hebrew title was “IH l2'N, the man of the 

mountain of the house. 

The priests themselves kept watch on three dif- 
ferent ]K)sts, and the Levites on twenty-one |>o.sts. 

It was the duty of the police of the temple to 
prevent women from entering the inner court, and 
to take care that no person who was L vitically 
unclean should enter within the sacred precincts, 
(tentiles were permitted to pass the tirst enclosure, 
which was therefore called the Court of the (ten- 
tiles; but persons who were on any account 
Levitieally unclean were even not permitted to 
advance thus far. Some sorts of imcleaimcvi, for 
instance that arising from the touch of a cor|>se, 
excluded only from the court of the men. If an 
unclean person had entered by mistake, lie was re- 
quired to offer sacrifices of purification. The 
high-priest himself was forbidden to niter the 
holy of holies under penalty of death on liny 
other day but the day of atonement (1 Mu' In, Oy>/i. 
ii. 591). Nolmdy was admitted within the pre- 
rinets of the temple who carried a stick or n 
basket, mid who wanted to pass merely to shorte n 
Ins way, or who had dusty shoe* ( Middoth, ii. 2 . 

The various office-hearer* in the temple were 
rilled eTpuTTryol rov Upov. captains or o/fu rr% u/ 
tht trmpD (Luke wii, 52), while llmr ihuf 
was simply designated crr^KirrjyiU- 

1 luring the final struggle of the Jew* n ’.Hint 
the Unman*, \ n. 70, the temple w is the l»u»t 
scene of the tug of war. The Komm* nubrd 
from the tower Antoni i into the sacred pret met*, 
tin 4 halls of which were set in lire hv tin* Jew* 
themscK e.s. It w is against tl e will ol T tu* tbit 
a Roman fohlnr threw a tlrchrnnd into the north- 


ern outbuildings of the temple, which caused the 
conflagration of the whole structure, although 
Titus himself endeavoured to extinguish the lire 
(Joseph. De Bell . Jud. vi. 4). ‘ One cannot but 

wonder at the accuracy of this period thereto re- 
lating; for the same month and day were now 
observed, as I said before, wherein the holy house 
was burnt formerly by the Babylonians. Now 
the number of years that passed from its first 
foundation, which was laid by King Solomon, till 
this its destruction, which happened in the second 
year of the reign of Vespasian, are collected to be 
one thousand one hundred and thirty, besides 
seven months and fifteen days ; and from the second 
building of it, which was done by Haggai, in the 
second year of Cyrus the king, till its destruction 
under Vespasian, there were six hundred and 
thirty-nine years and forty-five days.’ 

The sacred utensils, the golden table of the 
shew-hread, the book of the law, and the golden 
candlestick, were displayed in the triumph at 
Rome. Representations of them are still to he seen 
sculptured in relief on the triumphal arch of 
Titus (corn]). Fleck’s Wisscnschaftlichc Boise, 
i. I, plate i.-iv. ; and Relarnl, De spoliis Ttmpli 
Ilicrosolymitani in arcu Titiano , edit. K. A. 
Schulze, Traject. ad Rh. 1775. The place where 
the temple had stood seemed to he a dangerous 
centre for the rebellious ]>opulation, until, in a. I). 
13G, the Ern])eror Hadrian founded a Roman 
colony, under the name ./Elia Capitolina, on the 
ruins of Jerusalem, and dedicated a temple to 
Jupiter Capitolinus on the ruins of the temple of 
Jehovah. Henceforth no Jew was permitted to 
approach the site of the ancient temple, although 
the worshipj>ers of Jehovah were in derision com- 
pelled to pay a tax for the maintenance of the 
temple of Jupiter. Comp. Dion Cassius (Xiphil.) 
lxix. 12; Hieron. adJes. ii.9; vi. 1 1, sq.; Euseb. 
Hist. Ecclcs. iv. 6; Demonstrate Evanqclica, 
viii. 18. Under the reign of Constantine the (treat 
some Jews were sexerely punished for having 
attempted to restore the temple (comp. Fabricii 
Lux Evanqclii, p. 124). 

The Eni|*ror Julian undertook, a„d. 3G3, to re- 
build the temple ; but after considerable prepara- 
tions and much cxj>ense, he was coiii]**llnl to 
desist bv flames which hurst forth from the 
foundations (cuinji. Ammianus Marcellinus, 
xx iii. I ; Socrates, Hist. EccUs. iii. 20 ; Soroineu, 
v.22; ' Theodore! u*, iii. 15 ; Schrockh, Kirehtn 
< ieschichte, \ i. 3 s 5 t sq.). Related attempts h.x\e 
I wen made to account for then* igneous ex- 
plosion* by natural cause*; for instance, 1 »y 
tin* ignition of ga*i * which had lung Uni 

pent up in *u ht» rntneous \ault* (comp. Mu 
clmeli*, y.wstr. II. thrift, in. b>J t sq.). A 
similar ei i fit i* mentioned by Je*ephu« \nUj. 
\vi. 7. I , where we ire int\rnitd that ILtinl, 
while plimderiitg tlir toml* of Danil and S>- 
lomuii, wa* suddenly fiijtfhtmrd by tl.iiix i 
which Isirtt out u«d lulled two r*f Ins soldier*. 
Hichop \\ nrburti n contend* for the miraculoninr %* 
if the unit ill hi* discourse < r r ».*,i th~ 

l'*rthq sub ui-/ !u r/u ; i i /.- 

/ rtiV /./ pm n’j At (•**>$*! t 4 tk 7 -• 
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restitutions, Hal. 1751, 4to.; Lardners Collection 
of Ancient Jewish and Heathen Testimonies , iv. 
p. 57, sq. ; Ernesti, TheoL BibL, ix. 604, sq.). R. 
Tourlet's French Translation of the works of 
Julian, Paris, 1821, tom. ii. p. 435, sq., con- 
tains an examination of the evidence concern- 
ing this remarkable event. See also Jost’s 
Geschichtc der Israeliten , iv. p. 21 1 and 254, sq. ; 
and Jost’s Allgemeine Geschichte des Jiidischen 
Volhes , vol. ii. p. 158. 

A splendid mosque now stands on the site of 
the temple. This mosque was erected by the 
caliph t Omar after the conquest of Jerusalem by 
tiie Saracens, a.d. 636. It seems that Omar 
changed a Christian church, that stood on the 
ground of the temple, into this mosque, which is 
called El Aksa, the outer , or northern , because it 
is the third of the most celebrated mosques, two of 
which, namely those of Mecca and Medina, are 
in a more southern latitude. 

Compare on the whole subject Ugolino, tom. viii. 
9 ; Lightfoot, Descriptio Tcmpli Hierosolymitani , 
Opp. i. p. 533, sq. ; J. Bapt. Villalpando et Pradi, 
in Ezechiel; J. Jud. Leon is, libri quatuor, De 
Templo Hicros . tam priori quam poster . ex Hebr . 
Lat. vers, a J. Saubert, Helmst., 1665, 4to. ; L. 
Capelli, Tpicrdyioi/, sive Triplex Templi delineatio , 
Amst. 1643, 4to. This is also inserted in the 
Critici Anglieani , tom. viii., and in the first volume 
of Walton’s Polyglott. Harenberg, in d. Brem . 
u. Verdiscli . Biblioth.. iv. 1. sq. ; 573, sq. ; 879, 
sq. ; Bh. Lamy, De tabern. foed., urbe Hieros . et 
de Templo , Par. 1720, sq. ; Hirt, Der Tempel 
Salomons, Berl. 1809, 4to. m. 3 Kpfrn. ; 
Stieglitz, Gesch. der Baukunst, Niirmb. 1827, 
p. 125, sq. ; and Less, Beitrdge zur Geschich . 
d . Ausbild . Baukunst, Leipz. 1831, i. 63, sq. ; 
V. Meyer, Der Temple Salom. Berl. 1830; 
inserted also in Blatter f hohere Wahrneue 
Fofge , i. ; Griineisen, bn Kunstblatt z . MorgenbL 
1831, No. 73-75, 77-S0. Some more works are 
mentioned by Meusel, Biblioth . Histor., i. 
ii. 113, sq. The best works on the antiquities 
and history of the Jews contain also chapters 
illustrative of the temple. Among the biblical 
dictionaries, see especially Winer’s JReal-fVorterb. 
sub ‘ Tempel ;’ EzekieVs Temple , being an At- 
tempt to delineate the Structure of the Holy 
Edifice , its Cotirts, Chambers, and Gates , as 
described in the last nine chapters of the Book of 
Ezekiel , xoith plates, by Joseph Isreels, London, 
1827.— C. H. F. B. 

TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD (Matt. iv. 
1-11 ; Mark i. 12, 13 ; Luke iv. 1-12). The popu- 
lar view of this undoubted portion of our Saviour s 
history, is, that it is a narrative of outward trans- 
actions ; that our Saviour immediately after his 
baptism was conducted by the Spirit into the 
wilderness — either the desolate and mountainous 
region now called Quarantania by the people of 
Palestine ( Kitto's Physical History, pp. 39, 40), 
or the great desert of Arabia, mentioned in Deut. 
xxxii. 10 ; viii. 15 ; Hos. xiii. 5 ; Jer. ii. 6, &c. — 
where the devil tempted him in person, appeared 
to him in a visible form, spoke to him in an 
audible voice, removed him to the summit ‘ of 
an exceeding high mountain,’ and to the top of 
1 a pinnacle of the temple at Jerusalem whereas 
the view taken by many learned commentators, 
ancient and modern, is, that it is the narrative of 
a vision, which was designed to ‘supply that 


ideal experience of temptation or trial, which it 
was provided in the divine counsels for our Lord 
to receive, previously to entering upon the actual 
trials and difficulties of his ministry’ (Bishop 
Maltby, Sermons , vol. ii., Lond. 1822, p. 276). 
Farmer also considers it a ‘ divine vision,’ and 
endeavours with much learning and ingenuity, to 
‘ illustrate the wise and benevolent intention of 
its various scenes, as symbolical predictions and 
representations of the principal trials attending 
Christ's public ministry 5 ( Inquiry into the 
Nature and Design of Christs Temptation , 8vo., 
London, Preface). On behalf of the popular 
interpretation it is urged, that the accounts given 
by the evangelists convey no intimation that they 
refer to a vision; that the feeling of hunger could 
not have been merely ideal ; that a vision of forty 
days’ continuance is incredible; that Moses, who 
was a type of Christ, saw no ‘visions,’ and that 
hence it may be concluded Christ did not ; that 
it is highly probable there would be a personal 
conflict between Christ and Satan, when the 
former entered on his ministry. Satan had ruined 
the first Adam, and might hope to prevail with 
the second (Trollope's Analecta, vol. i. Lond. 
1830, p. 46). Why too, say others, was our 
Lord taken up into a mountain to see a vision ? 
As reasonably might St. Paul have taken the 
Corinthians into a mountain to ‘ show them the 
more excellent way of charity ’ (l Cor. xii. 31). 
On the contrary side, it is rejoined, that the evan- 
gelists do really describe the temptation as a 
vision. St. Matthew says, ttjv tprjpov 

virb rod irrevpaTos ; St. Mark, rb m/evpa avrbi/ 
iKpaWet. ; and St. Luke, nyero in TrvzvpaTi. 
Do these phrases mean no more than that Jesus 
went by the guidance or impulse of the Spirit to 
a particular locality ? Do they not rather import, 
that Christ was brought into the wilderness under 
the full influence of the pi*ophetic spirit, making 
suitable revelations to his mind ? With regard 
to the hunger, the prophets are represented as ex- 
periencing bodily sensations in their visions (Ezek. 
iii. 3 ; Rev. x. 10). Further arguments, derived 
from an unauthorized application of types, are pre- 
carious — that the first Adam really \\sAno personal 
encounter with Satan ; that all the purposes of our 
Lord's temptation might be answered by a vision, 
for whatever might be the mode, the effect was 
intended to be produced upon his mind and 
moral feelings, like St. Peter's vision concerning 
Cornelius, &c. (Acts x. 11-17); that commen- 
tators least given to speculate allow that the 
temptation during the first forty days was carried 
on by mental suggestion only, and that the vi- 
sible part of the temptation began ‘ when the 
tempter came to him ’ (Matt. iv. 3 ; Luke iv. 3 ; 
Scott, in locJ) ; that, with regard to Christ’s 
being ‘taken up into an exceeding high mountain,’ 
Ezekiel says (xl. 2), ‘ in the visions of God, brought 
he me into the land of Israel, and set me upon a 
very high mountain,’ &c. ; and that St. John says, 
‘he carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain, and showed me that great city 
the holy Jerusalem ’ (Rev. xxi. 10). But cer- 
tain direct arguments are also urged on the same- 
side. Thus, is it consistent with the saga- 
city and policy of the evil spirit, to suppose that 
he appeared in his own proper person to our 
Lord, uttering solicitations to evil? Was not 
this the readiest mode to frustrate his own inten- 
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t ions 9 Archbishop Seeker says, ‘certainly lie 

did not appear what he was, for that would 
have entirely frustrated his intent’ ( Sermons , 
vol. ii. p. 114). Chandler says, ‘The devil 
appeared not as himself, for that would have 
frustrated the effect of his temptation’ (Serm. vol. 
iii. p. 178). Seeker supposes that ‘ Satan trans- 
formed himself into an angel of light ;’ but was it 
likely that he would put on this form in order 
to tempt our Lord to idolatry? (Matt. iv. 9.) 
Chandler thinks he appeared as ‘ a good man 
but would it have served his purpose to appear 
as a good man promising universal dominion ? 
The supposition that the devil disguised himself 
in any form might indeed constitute the tempta- 
tion a trial of our Lord’s understanding, but not 
of his heart. Besides, Christ is represented as 
addressing him as ‘Satan’ (ver. 10). It is fur- 
ther urged that the literal interpretation does but 
little honour to the Saviour, whom it represents 
as carried or conducted, ‘ by the devil at his 
will,* and therefore as accessory to his own tempt- 
ation and danger ; nor does it promote the conso- 
lation of his followers, none of whom could ever 
be similarly tempted. Our Lord indeed sub- 
mitted to all the liabilities of the human con- 
dition; but do these involve the dominion of 
Satan over the body, to the extent thus repre- 
sented? The literal interpretation also attributes 
miraculous powers to the devil, who, though a 
spiritual being, is represented as becoming visible 
at pleasure, speaking in an audible voice, and 
conveying mankind where he pleases — miracles 
not inferior to what our Lord’s preservation would 
have been, had he cast himself headlong from 
the temple. Suppose we even give up the old 
notion, that ‘the devil hurried Christ through the 
air, and carried him from the wilderness to the 
temple’ (Benson's Life of Christ , p. 35), and 
say with Doddridge and others, that ‘ the devil 
took our Lord about with him as one person 
takes another to different places,’ yet how without 
a miracle shall we account for our Saviour’s ad- 
mission to the exterior of the temple, unless he 
first, indeed, obtained permission of the autho- 
rities, which is not recorded? (Comp, Josephus 
Antiq . xv. 11, § iii. 5, and De Bell. Jud. v. 5.) 
The difficulty is solved by the supposition simply 
of a change in our Lord's perceptions. And how 
can we further understand, except by the aid of 
a vision or a miracle, that the devil ‘ showed our 
Lord all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them in a moment of time’ (ez> (rriy/ucrj 
Xpwov), a phrase referring to the mathematical 
point, and meaning the most minute and indi- 
visible portion of duration, that is, instantaneously’; 
yet in this space of time, according to the literal 
interpretation, ‘ the devil showed our Lord all the 
kingdoms of the world and all the glory of them’ 
i. e, whatever relates to their magnificence, as 
imperial robes, crowns, thrones, palaces, courts, 
guards, armies, &c. Scott and Doddridge resort to 
the supposition of ‘ an illusory show;’ but it may 
lie asked, if one of the temptations was conducted 
by such means, why not the other two? Mac- 
knight endeavours to explain ‘ all the kingdoms 
of the world, and the glory of them ’ as relating 
only to the land of promise ( Harmony of the 
Gospels , Lond. 1822, p. 350, note). Farmer 
conceives that no mountain in Palestine com- 
mands so extensive a prospect. It is a further 


difficulty attending the literal interpretation, that 
Satan represents all the kingdoms of the world 
and their glory to be at his disposal; an assertion 
not denied by our Lord, who simply rejects the 
offer. It may readily be conceived that it would 
answer all purposes that Jesus should seem to 
have the proposal in question made to him. It 
is next observed, that many things are spoken of 
in Scripture as being done, which were only done 
in vision. See the numerous instances collected 
by Bishop Law ( Considerations of the Theory 
of Religion , Loud. 1820, pp. 85, 86). The reader 
may refer to Gen. xxxii. 30 ; Hosea i. iii.; Jer. 
xiii. xxv. xxvii.; Ezek. iii.iv. v. St. Paul calls 
his being ‘ caught up into the third heaven and 
into Paradise’ a vision tand revelation of the Lord 
(2 Cor. xii. 1-4). It is plain from this instance 
in the case of Paul, and from that of St. Peter 
(Acts xii. 7-9), who had already experienced 
visions (x. 10, &c.), that neither of the apostles 
could at first distinguish visions from impressions 
made on the senses. In further illustration it is 
urged that the prophets are often said to be car- 
ried about in visions (Ezek. viii. 1-10 ; xi. 24, 25 ; 
xxxvii. 1 ; xl. 1, 2). The phrases ‘ by the spi- 
rit,’ &c., are equivalent to ‘ the hand of God,’ &c., 
among the prophets (1 Kings xviii. 46 ; 2 Kings 
iii. 15 ; Ezek. i. 3). A comparison of the parallel 
phrases in the Sept, of Ezekiel, and the evan- 
gelists in regard to Christ’s temptation, casts 
much light upon the subject. The phrase ‘ the 
devil leaveth him,’ is equivalent to the phrase, 

‘ the vision I had seen went up from me ’(Ezek. xi. 
24). Farmer’s theory respecting the intention of 
this prophetic vision may be thus summarily 
stated. The spirit of God was its sole author, 
making suitable revelations to the mind of Jesus, 
with a view to his future trials. It is called a 
temptation of the devil, because couched under 
the figure of Satan coming to him and offering 
him temptations. The first scene was proba- 
tionary, serving to try the present turn and tem- 
per of the Saviour’s mind; and also prophetical, 
having reference to his future ministry, through 
the whole course of which he was pressed with 
the same kind of temptations, and resisted them 
upon the same principles. This part of the vision 
conveyed this general instruction, that Christ, 
though the Son of God, was to struggle with hun- 
ger and thirst, and all other evils incidental to 
the lowest of the sons of men, and that he was 
never to exert his miraculous power for his own 
personal relief, but with resignation and faith 
wait for the interposition of God in his favour. 
The second scene, in which lie was tempted to 
cast himself from the temple, though dazzling as 
a proposal to demonstrate his Messiahship by a 
mode corresponding to the notions of the Jewish 
people, was intended to teach him not to prescribe 
to God in what instances he shall exert his 
power, nor rush into danger uncalled in depend- 
ance upon divine aid, nor to dictate to divine wis- 
dom what miracles shall be wrought for men’s 
conviction. Upon these principles lie resisted 
this suggestion, and accordingly we find him 
ever after exemplifying the same principles. lie 
never needlessly exposed himself to danger in 
reliance upon miraculous interposition, he cau- 
tiously declined hazards, avoided whatever might 
exasperate his enemies, enjoined silence with re- 
gard to his miracles, when the publication of 
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them might have excited envy or commotion ; he 
opened his commission in Galilee, not in Jeru- 
salem, courted privacy, avoided the great, con- 
versed with the common people, &c. The 
third scene presignified the temptation to 
which he would be subject during the whole 
course of his ministry, to prostitute all his mira- 
culous endowments to the service of Satan, for 
the sake of worldly honours, or for gratifying the 
mistaken apprehensions of the Jewish people. It 
is pleaded that this explanation obviates all diffi- 
culties, justifies the wisdom of God in this dis- 
pensation, and confirms our confidence in Christ’s 
divine mission and character, since we thus learn 
that he was made acquainted with all he had to 
suffer, and nevertheless persevered, and with final 
success; and further, that through the various 
exercises thus afforded to his moral principles 
he learned ‘to succour those that are tempted.’ 
Farmer’s inquiry throughout is recommended to 
the careful perusal of the student. For a com- 
parison of the circumstances of the temptation 
and of the crucifixion, see Encyclopedia Metro - 
politana , vol. x., p. 604 ; for the coincidence 
between the petitions of the Lord’s prayer and 
the temptation, p. 605, note ; and for the analogy 
between the temptation of our Lord in the wil- 
derness and of Adam in Paradise, see Town- 
send’s Chronological Arrangement , Lond. 1828, 
vol. i. p. 92.— J. F. D. 

TENT. The patriarchal fathers of the Israel- 
ites were dwellers in tents, and their descen- 
dants proceeded at once from tents to houses. 
We therefore read but little of huts among them ; 
and never as the fixed habitations of any people 
with whom they were conversant. By huts we 
understand small dwellings, made of the green or 
dry branches of trees interwined, and sometimes 
plastered with mud. In Scripture they are called 
booths . Such were made by Jacob to shelter his 
cattle during the first winter of his return from 
Mesopotamia (Gen. xxxiii. 17). In after times 
we more frequently read'of them as being erected 
in vineyards and orchards, to shelter the man 
who guarded the ripened produce (Job xxvii. 18; 
Isa. i. 8 ; xxiv. 20). It was one of the Mosaical 
institutions that, during the Feast of Tabernacles, 
the people should live for a week in huts made of 
green boughs (Lev. xxiii. 42). 



The Scriptures make us more familiar with 
tents than with huts. They were invented before 
the Deluge, and appear from the first to have been 
associated with the pastoral life, to which a move- 
able habitation was necessary (Gen. iv. 20). The 
practice of the pastoral fathers was to pitch their 
tents near wells of water, and, if possible, under 


some shady tree (Gen. xviii. 4; Judg. iv. 5). 
The first tents were undoubtedly covered with 
skins, of which there are traces in the Pentateuch 
(Exod. xxvi. 14) ; but nearly all the tents men- 
tioned in Scripture were, doubtless, of goats’ hair, 
spun and woven by the women (Exod. xxxv. 26 ; 
xxxvi. 14); such as are now, in Western Asia, 
used by all who dwell in tents ; hence their black 
colour (Sol. Song, i. 5). Tents of linen were, 
and still are, only used occasionally, for holiday 
or travelling purposes, by those who do not ha- 
bitually live in them. The patriarchal tents 
were probably such as we now see in Arabia, of 
an oblong shape, and eight or ten feet high in the 
middle. They vary in size, and have, accord- 
ingly, a greater or less number of poles to sup- 
port them — from three to nine. An encampment 
is generally arranged circularly, forming an en- 
closure, within which the cattle are driven at 
night, and the centre of which is occupied by the 
tent or tents of the Emir or Siieikh. If he is a 
person of much consequence, he may have three 
or four tents, for himself, his wives, his servants, 
and strangers, respectively. The two first are of 
the most importance, and we know that Abra- 
ham’s wife had a separate tent (Gen. xxiv. 27). 
It is more usual, however, for one very large 
tent to be divided into two or more apartments 
by curtains. The Holy Tabernacle was on this 
model (Exod. xxvi. 31-37). 

TERAH (nnn, Sept. 0a/5pa), son of Nahor 
and father of Abraham, who, with his family, 
quitted Ur of the Chaldees to go to the land 
which God should show him, ‘ but tarried at 
Haran in Mesopotamia, and there died at the 
age of 205 years ’ (Gen. xi. 24-32 ; Acts vii. 
2-4). From the latter text, it appears that the 
first call which prompted them to leave Ur was 
addressed to Abraham, not to Terah, as well as 
the second, which, after the death of his father, 
induced him to proceed from Haran to^ Canaan 
[Abraham]. The order to Abraham to proceed 
to Canaan immediately after Terah’s death 
seems to indicate that the pause at Haran was on 
his account. Whether he declined to proceed 
any further, or his advanced age rendered him 
unequal to the fatigues of the journey, can only 
be conjectured. It appears, however, from Josh, 
xxiv. 2, 14, that Terah was given to idolatry, or 
rather, perhaps, to certain idolatrous superstitions 
retained together with the acknowledgment and 
worship of Jehovah, such as existed in the family 
in the time of his great-grandson Laban (Gen. 
xxxi. 30). This may suggest that it was not in the 
Divine wisdom deemed proper that one who had 
grown old in such practices should enter the land 
in which his descendants were destined to exem- 
plify a pure faith. 

TERAPHIM (D^fi). The etymology and 
meaning of this word may be inferred from the 
various modes in which it is rendered by the 
Greek translators, such as Qepcupe'iv, 0epa$>eu/, or 
< depcKplr , reminding us of the etymological rela- 
tion of ?pD ^pn, nutrivit , to rpe(p-€ir. Its re- 
mote derivatives in modern languages, viz., the 
Italian tarifa , French tariff and even the Eng- 
lish tripe , throw a little light upon our subject. 

According to its etymology the word Teraphim 
has been literally translated nutritores , nourishers . 
It seems that the plural form was used as a col- 
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lective singular for the personified combination 
of all nourishing powers, as the plural Teraphim 
signifies God, in whom all superior powers, to 
be revered with reverential awe, are combined 
(comp, the classical epithets of gods — Sol, Phoe- 
bus, Ceres, Venus, Cybele, Pales, Trivia, Fides, 
Sibylla, &c., almus , o/jlitvios, rp6(pipos). 

The word Teraphim signified an object or objects 
of idolatry, as we may learn from the renderings 
of the Septuagint, €i5co\ ou, yXvnrdu; and that it 
was in meaning similar to the Penates is indicated 
by KeuoTdcpiou. Aquila renders it fiopcpco/xaTa, 
Trporo/xal, av$v(pcLLpt(ns 9 imXv<Tis 9 etSwAa ; Sym- 
limchus also translates it efSojAa. It seems there- 
fore that and the feminine which occurs 

in Rabbinical writers, niS^in, were tutelar house- 
hold gods, by whom families expected, for wor- 
ship bestowed, to be rewarded with domestic pros- 
perity, such as plenty of food, health, and various 
necessaries of domestic life. 

We have most remarkable proofs that the wor- 
ship of Teraphim co-existed with the worship of Je- 
hovah even in pious families; and we have more 
than one instance of the wives of worshippers of 
Jehovah, not finding full contentment and satis- 
faction in the stern moral truth of spiritual wor- 
ship, and therefore carrying on some private 
symbolism by fondling the Teraphim. It seems, 
however, that this swerving from truth was com- 
paratively innocent. It was never denounced 
and suppressed with the same rigour as the wor- 
ship of Moloch. 

We find in Gen. xxxi. 19, that Rachel stole the 
images (teraphim) belonging to her father with- 
out the knowledge of her husband, who, being 
accused by his father-in-law of having stolen his 
gods, answered, ‘ With whomsoever thou findest 
thy gods, let him not live.’ Laban searched, but 
found not the images (teraphim). 

It appears from Judg. xvii. 2-7, that the wor- 
ship of the Lord, was blended with that of 

a graven image of teraphim, as intimately as at 
present some forms of image-worship are blended 
with the worship of God in spirit and in truth. 
That such will-worship, however, was only com- 
paratively innocent, and originated in an obsti- 
nate •pruritus of improving rather than obeying 
God’s revelation, Samuel clearly expressed in 
reproving Saul (1 Sam. xv. 23): ‘Stubbornness 
is as iniquity and idolatry ,’ literally teraphim . 
We do not read that the stubbornness of Saul 
led him literally to worship teraphim. How- 
ever, his daughter possessed teraphim as big as a 
man (1 Sam. xix. 13): Michal took an image 
(teraphim), and put it into the bed of David in 
order to conceal his flight : ‘ And behold an image 
(teraphim) in the bed ’ (ver. 16). 

On every revival of the knowledge of the writ- 
ten revelation of God the teraphim were swept 
away together with the worse forms of idolatry 
(2 Kings xxiii. 24) : ‘ The workers with familiar 
spirits, and the wizards, and the images (tera- 
phim), and the idols, and all the abominations 
that were spied in the land of Judah and in Jeru- 
salem, did Josiah put away, that he might per- 
form the words of the law, which were written in 
the book that Hilkiah the priest found in the house 
of the Lord/ 

As, however, the worship of teraphim, like 
that of the Penates and Lares among the Romans, 
was connected with nationality, it necessarily 


perished with the nationality itself (Hosea iii. 4): 

4 For the children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and with- 
out a sacrifice, and without an image, and with- 
out an ephod, and (without) teraphim. After- 
wards shall the children of Israel return and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king, and 
shall fear the Lord and his goodness in the latter 
days/ 

The teraphim were consulted by persons upon 
whom true religion had no firm hold, in order to 
elicit some supernatural omina , similar to the 
auguria of the Romans. 

Zech. x. 2 : 4 For the idols (teraphim) have 
spoken vanity,’ &c. In connection with the ha - 
ruspicia , instituted by the king of Babylon, we 
read(Kzek. xxi. 21, 26) that he consulted images 
(teraphim). 

According to the great Rabbi Eliezer, who was 
the son of Hyrcanus, and the brother-in-law of 
Gamaliel the Second, who seems to have been the 
tutor of St. Paul (in and the Targum of 

Jonathan on Gen. xxxi. 19), the worship of tera- 
phim was connected with atrocities. ‘The makers 
of teraphim slaughtered a man who was a first- 
born, cut his head off and salted it, and cured it 
with spices and oil. After this, they wrote the 
name of an impure spirit, and sentences of divina- 
tion on a golden plate, which they placed under 
the tongue of the head, which was fastened to 
the wall, and lighted lamps before it, and knelt 
down in adoration, upon which the tongue began 
to utter divinations/ Rabbi Salomo or Rashi 
(2 Kings xxiii. 24) says, ‘the teraphim uttered 
divinations by magical and horoscopic arts/ On 
1 Sam. xix. 13 sq., he adduces the opinion that the 
teraphim were horoscopic and astrological in- 
struments made of brass; but he confesses that 
this opinion, to which he is himself much in- 
clined, is not consistent with the account of 
Michal, from which it is evident that the tera- 
phim had the shape of man. On Gen. xxxi. Aben 
Ezra adduces the opinion, that the teraphim were 
automata , made by astrologers so as to show the 
hours and to utter divinations. Hence the Per- 
sian Tawas in Gen. xxxi. translates 

astrolabia. Aben Ezra also adduces the opinion, 
that Rachel stole the teraphim of Laban in order 
to prevent him from idolatry, and from asking 
the teraphim whither his children had fled. 
Rabbi Levi ben Gersom (on Genesis) states that 
the teraphim were human figures, by which the 
imagination of diviners was so excited, that they 
supposed they heard a low voice speaking about 
future events with which their own thoughts were 
filled, although the image did not speak, an ope- 
ration which can only be performed by such na- 
tural organs as God has provided for that purpose. 
The book Zohar derives the name teraphim from 
turpitude , but mentions also that Rabbi 
Jehu da derives it from nS'l, to slacken , because 
they slackened the hands of men in well-doing. 
The Rabbi adds, that they uttered a 
HD'"), prophetia laxa , inanis , vana, a loose sort 
of prediction. Hence Rabbi Bechai says that 
D'Enn are the same as D feeble , objects not 
to be depended upon. But in Tanclmma the 
former etymology is produced, since the tera- 
phim were PpRD opus turpitudinis sen 
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foeditatis (see Buxtorfii Lex . Talmud . et Rabb. 
sub ?pn, which root occurs in the Latin turpis ). 

Onkelos renders Teraphim in Gen. xxxi. by 

and Jonathan in Judges xvii. and xviii. 
by images . The Targum on Hosea iii. 4 

has indicans , expounder of oracles , where 

the Greek has : and the Targum on 1 

Sam. xv. 23, Goussetius, under 

*pn, goes so far as to assert that the word 
drOpooiros is formed from Lud. de 

Dieu, and after him Spencer, in Leg . 7?z£. 
Hiefir. Dissert . (vii/ 1. 3, c. 3, s. 7), urges the 
frequent interchange of the sounds T and S and 
SH, in order to show that Teraphim and Seraphim 
are etymologically connected. Hottinger in his 
Smegma , and Athanasius Kircher in the first 
volume of his (Edipus AEgyptiacus , exhibit the 
etymological progression thus : Sor Apis (crcbp an, 
a?'k of the ox ), ;Sarapis, Serapis, Ter apis, 
Teraphim. The Arabic author, Aben Nepli, also 
asserts the identity of Teraphim and Serapides. 
Others appeal to N£H, 0epa7reu€ii/, to heal (com- 
pare Jo. Christ. Wichmannshausen, Dissertatio 
de Teraphim ; Witsius, Aegyptiac > i. 8 j Ugo- 
lino, Thes. tom. xii. p. 786). 

Coin, in his Biblische Theologie , derives 

teraphim from the Syriac percontari . 

Michaelis, in Commentationes Societati Gottin- 
gensi oblatoe , Brem., 1763, p. 5, sq., compares 
the teraphim to the Satyri and Sileni, referring to 
the statement of Pausanias (vi. 24. 6), that there 
were graves of Sileni in the country of the He- 
brews. Creuzer asserts c Theraplnmis asininum 
aliquid infuisse,’ that the Teraphim had some- 
thing of asses in them (Commentationes Herod . 
i. 277 ; Symbolik , iii. 208, sq.). Creuzer appeals 
also ( Symb . ii. 340) to Gen. xxxi., in order to prove 
the fertilizing, or rather fecundizing power of the 
D^EDn, which scarcely can be proved from ver. 
19 (comp, here Rosenmiilleri Scholia ; Jahn, iii. 
506, sq.) The dissertations of Wichmannshausen 
and of Pfeifier, De Teraphim , are inserted in vol. 
xxiii. of Ugolini Thesaurus . — C. H. F. B. 
TEREB1NTHUS. [Alah.] 

TERTIUS. We learn from llom. xvi. 22 
(‘ I Tertius, who wrote this epistle, salute you in 
the Lord'), that the Apostle Paul dictated that 
epistle to Tertius. Some writers say that Tertius 
was bishop of Iconium (see Fabricii Lux Evan- 
gelii , p. 117). F. Burmann and Lightfoot con- 
jectured that Tertius and Silas were one and the 
same person ; but this conjecture rests on an ex- 
ceedingly feeble found at ion, namely, the simi- 
larity merely of the consonants in the Hebrew 

numeral t three , to the consonants in the 
name Silas, while Tertius signifies in Latin the 
third. However, 2iAas is the usual Greek con- 
traction of the Roman name Silvanus , meaning 
nearly the same as the English name Forester or 
Woodman, just as A ovuas is a contraction of 
Lucanus , the meaning .of which is nearly the 
same as that of Silas, and may be compared with 
the English name Groves. The scantiness of 0111 - 
in formation about Tertius has been a fruitful 
source of learned pedantry and petulant con- 
jecture, such as that of F. Stosch in his Exerci - 
tatio de Tertio qua esse exon non ahum ac ipsum 
Paxdum probatur , p. 23 — in the Fortges. nutzl. 
Anmm . Samml. Compare also N. D. Briegleb, 


De Tertio , scriba epistolce Pauli ad Romaxios , 
Jen. 1754, 4 to. See the article Tertius in Winer s 
Real-Wort.— C. H. F. B. 

TERTULLUS (TepruAAos), the Roman 
orator or advocate employed by the Sanhedrim 
to sustain their accusation against Paul before 
the Roman governor (Acts xxiv. 1-8). The Jews, 
as well as the other peoples subject to the Romans, 
in their accusations and processes before the 
Roman magistrates, were obliged to follow the 
forms of ‘the Roman law, of which they knew 
little. The different provinces, and particularly 
the principal cities, consequently abounded with 
persons who, at the same time advocates and 
orators, were equally ready to plead in civil actions 
or to harangue on public affairs. This they did, 
either in Greek or Latin, as the place or occasion 
required. 

TESTAMENT. [Bible.] 

TETRARCH (rerpdpxvs)* a prince or sove- 
reign who holds or governs a fourth part of a 
kingdom, without wearing the diadem, or bear- 
ing the title of king. Such was the original im- 
port of the word, but it was afterwards applied to 
any petty king or sovereign, and became synony- 
mous with ethnarch. The titles of tetrarch and 
king were often used indiscriminately. The 
tetrarch was sometimes a prince who possessed a 
half or only a third part, and though a mere 
tetrarch, was from courtesy called a king. In 
the same manner what was only a tetrarchy was 
sometimes called a kingdom. 

In the reign of Tiberius Caesar Herod's king- 
dom of Judaea was divided into three parts, which 
were called tetrarchies, and the sovereigns te- 
trarchs. His sons were made the heirs to his 
kingdom. Archelaus became tetrarch of Judaea, 
Samaria, and Idumaea ; Philip of Trachonitis 
and Ituraea ; and Herod Antipas of Galilee and 
Peraea (Luke iii. 1). Herod Agrippa, the nephew 
of Herod Antipas, who afterwards obtained the 
title of king (Acts xxv. 13), was in the reign of 
Caligula invested with royalty, and appointed 
tetrarch of Abilene ; to which was afterwards 
added Galilee and Peraea, Judaea and Samaria ; 
until at length his dominion extended over the 
whole land of Palestine [Herodian Family]. 
The title of tetrarch was frequently conferred 
upon the descendants of Herod the Great by the 
Roman emperors (Joseph. De Bell. Jud . i. 33). — 

G. M. B. 

THADDiEUS (0a55a?os), a surname of the 
Apostle Jude, who was also called Lebbams (Matt, 
x. 3; Mark iii. 18 ; comp. Luke vi. 16) [Jude]. 

THAMMUZ. [Tammuz.] 

THEBES is a name borne by two of the most 
celebrated cities in the ancient world, Thebes in 
Boeotia, and Thebes in Egypt. Of the latter it is 
that we have here to speak in brief, referring those 
who wish for detailed information to the works of 
Wilkinson, especially his Modem Egypt and 
Thebes. 

The name Thebes is corrupted from the Tape 
of the ancient Egyptian language. In hiero- 
glyphics it is written Ap, Ape, or with the femi- 
nine article, Tape, the meaning of which appears 
to be ‘ the head,' Thebes being the cajntal of the 
Thebais in Upper Egypt. By the Septuagint it 
is generally termed AtocnroAts , Diospolis (Magna), 
a name corresponding with that by which it is 
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spoken of in the Bible — as in Ezek. xxx. 11, c I 
will make Pathros (Pathyris, the western division 
of the city) desolate, and will execute judgments 
in No* (the name of the city, as it lay on the 
eastern hank of the Nile); see verses 15 , 16 , anil 
compare xxix. 1 1 , 15 . So in Jerem. xlvi. 25, < I 
will punish the multitude of No, and Pharaoh, and 
Egypt, with their gods anil their kings ; and I will 
deliver them into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar.’ 
Here Thebes is denominated by the term No; in 
Nahum iii. 8, the name is made more specific, 
becoming No Amon, that is, the abode of Arnuri 
or Aniun, who may be roughly described as the 
Egyptian Jupiter. There was indeed another 
place bearing the same name in Lower Egypt, 
just above M elides, whose position near the Medi- 
terranean would correspond very well with the 
language of Nahum (iii. 8), who has been thought 
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by some (Kiev nen, Xahumi Vaticmia Expos., 
I SOS) to have intended this latter city ; but the 
language employed by the prophet would answer 
equally well to the position of Thebes in Upper 
kg) pi, situated as it was on both side j s of the river 
Nile, still called el-Bahr, the sea, and having 
canals cutting the land in all directions, the 
waters of which (the Nile and its canals would 
not only minister to the daily wants and to the 
allluence of the city, but form in case of attack a 
‘ rampart ’ and a ‘'wall.’ The Thebes uf Upper 
Egypt, which lay on both the eastern and western 
banks of the Nile, was probably the must ancient 
city of Egypt, and the residence irr very early 
ages of Egyptian kings who ruled the land during 
several dynasties. The plain was adorned not 
only by large arid handsome dwellings for man, 
but b\ temples and palaces, of whose grandeur 
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woids can gi\e but u faint conception. Of tbise 
edifies there lire mill ill existence nuns that 
astound and delight the traveller. The most an- 
cient remains now existing are in the iiinm tine 
tenmle, or rather cluster of temples, of Karnak, 
the largest and most splendid rum of which either 
ancient or modem times cm lx ast, Lung the 
work of a number ol mu ccmi\c m mart' lis, ■ ai h 
noxious to Mirjwiss bis predecessor by nu reusing 
the dimension* of the jurt he milled, ( ) uitusni 1 
the coiitcnijMirary of Joseph, is the tarlmt mo- 
narch whose name appeals on the mniiuiiientj of 
I belies. 1 he weft I III of these ti lllples was as 
ample us their architectural pretention* were 
gnat. I hey were served by a mum mu* and 
learned priesthood. On the western done t e 
chief point.* of interest are tin* ]m lace ami Inn pie of 
Baineses 1 1 , , erroneous) y etil list I the .M cfiTiii »inu m ; 
the temples of Mediuet llahn, the utatijc of .Mt m- 
I ion f and the toiuh* of the kings. On the e.uitcrn 
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hhorc arc the temple of Lnhs< r, and the t« mple 
of Karnak, uhcady nn ntiom d. * It is imp <uo bit ,* 
ki\h Bubiritnii JUb. Hcst arc/i* *. i. 2i 4 , 1 to wand, r 
among these m mm sand behold those L ir\ \«t 
niaginticeiit in im without emotion* of u*U n sh- 
im lit and dot p »oh limit) Kv «u \ tliiiiff luonnd 
t • it 1 1 1 it j» o I YiiAtiH*** and nf uttn ih^iLit khi Hire 
la\ once that mighty city w L *e jsiwir and tj.hu- 
doiir wire jirmeibnil lliesi^lout tin ant Mil 
world. ^ el, like all <MiHd\ lliin^t, 'I < L« had 
fer jsriod of deilh. She t| i«uf up, thmi *»l»r*l, 
•I'* lined, and miA Mrtuj l n ro*- | , , | 4 . } l4 , r 
mal when I d is L -gan to j*ulwithl«r gtary. 
Sin w as jilnndi n*d by ( imhvM**, and d*tlio\o| 
I*) 1 Moh in \ Lathy tn . In Shah • tin e the i it y 
w i* alievidi fallen , \ el it* n tea t»« (Wit r. m i#*| 
Mgl ty *t.nb i, ml the inLd u«il j^it it «« divided 
into many »< |*<r.itr tlhui-*. m ihe most n w .m 
|s+rlu ried out Ltwi.n nine liAinleU. TLL* it 
thus dc*tnbul by Ilona t ; — 
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Not all proud Thebes' unrivalled walls contain, 

The world’s great empress on tli’ Egyptian 
plain, 

That spreads her conquests o’er a thousand 
states, 

And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 

Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars, 

From each wide portal issuing to the wars. 

But the countless generations of a city which well 
deserved to have Homer for its herald, have now 
passed for ever away, leaving their mighty works 
behind, to tell to wanderers from distant and un- 
known climes the story of her greatness and her 
fall. The desert hills around are tilled with their 
corpses : on one spot Irby and Mangles counted 
in the side of the Libyan hills fifty mum my-pits, 
gaping with their open mouths, as if they would 
vomit forth their dusty contents, and showing how 
vain were the efforts which the Thebans made to 
preserve themselves from the dread decree — ‘Dust 
thou art, and to dust thou shalt return.’ The 
period in which Thebes enjoyed the highest pros- 
perity Robinson considers to have been coeval 
with the reigns of David and Solomon. This, how- 
ever, appears too late a date. From the passage in 
Nahum (iii. 8, sq.), it would seem that in his day 
(according to Josephus, cir. 750 b.c.), the city had 
suffered a terrible overthrow — how long previously 
is not recorded, for we do not know what conquest 
or what conqueror was here intended by the pro- 
phet. The walls of all the temples at Thebes are 
covered with sculptures and hieroglyphics re- 
presenting in general the deeds of the kings who 
founded or enlarged these structures. Many of 
these afford happy illustrations of Egyptian his- 
tory. An interesting scene is thought to record the 
exploits of Sheshonk, the Shishak of the Scrip- 
tures, who made a successful expedition against 
Jerusalem in the fifth year of King Rehoboam, 
b.c. 97 i. These sculptures are on the exterior 
of the south-west wall of the great temple of 
Karnak. — J. R. B. 

THEBEZ (THFl ; Sept, ©t^s), a place near 
Shechem, where Abimelech met his death (Judg. 
ix. 50 ; 2 Sam. xi. 21). It seems to be the same 
with the place now called Tubas. 

THEOLOGY, BIBLICAL. The historical 
contemplation of the Bible consists of three parts, 
namely, first, of an examination of the Biblical 
books themselves, or of what *is called Introduc- 
tion [Introduction] ; secondly, of the inter- 
pretation of these writings [Interpretation] ; 
and lastly, of the system of religious doctrines 
contained in the Bible. We may define Biblical 
theology as the scientific form of the religious 
opinions contained in the Bible. Biblical theo- 
logy belongs, therefore, entirely to the historical 
branch of divinity, and differs essentially from 
Biblical dogmatics by keeping clear from all 
doctrinal predilections. Biblical theology and 
Biblical dogmatics are, however, so nearly related 
that they have frequently been confounded. Bib- 
lical dogmatics, in developing the religious system 
of the Bible, assume the doctrine of inspira- 
tion. Biblical theology, however, does not con- 
sider inspiration to be an historical starting-point 
of a science, but rather an ecclesiastical attribute 
of the Bible to which a purely historical contem- 
plation of the Bible may ultimately lead, but 
which ought not to be pre-supposed. The basis 
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of the investigation in Biblical theology is nothing 
else but historical truth. The moral nature of 
man claims a purely historical contemplation of 
the Bible, although this is opposed by hierarchical 
narrow-mi n dedness. 

The Bible itself consists of a variety of writ- 
ings, the date of whose origin differs by centuries. 
Consequently, chronology is of great importance 
in Biblical theology. The mere division into the 
Old and New Testament does not suffice for the 
purposes of Biblical theology. In the history of 
Biblical literature before Christ, various periods 
are discernible, and the transition from the Old to 
the New Testament is such that we must suppose 
that there existed an intervening literature. 

The great space of time to which the writings 
of the Old Testament belong is conveniently 
subdivided into the periods of Hebraism, 
Mosaism, and Judaism. I. During the whole 
history before the exile, that is, as long as the 
Hebrews were an independent nation, we find no 
allusion to the existence of the Mosaical law as 
we have it in the Pentateuch. This is especially 
remarkable in the earlier prophets. For this 
reason the whole period of Hebrew national in- 
dependence has been called the age of Hebraism, 
or the Hebraic age. II. Simultaneously with the 
loss of national independence the Mosaic law 
gradually makes its appearance, expelling the 
freer religious enthusiasm which before that time 
had prevailed in the nation in the form of Pro- 
phetism. This period of the prevalence of the 
Mosaical law is the period of Mosaism. 

During this period of Mosaism a colony, chiefly 
from the tribe of Judah, gradually proceeded to 
Palestine ; and in this colony the ancestral reli- 
gion was further developed. This religion did 
not then seem the property of the whole nation, 
but to be restricted to the Jews alone. 

The new phasis into which the religion of the Old 
Testament then entered is characterized by the 
extinction of prophetic inspiration. Consequently 
the period of Mosaism extends from the com- 
mencement of the exile to the times immediately 
after the latest prophets, Zechariah and Malachi, 
or to about the year b.c. 400. 

III. The age of Judaism commences about 
the year b.c. 400. During this age the law and 
its interpretation remained paramount ; but 
tradition took the place of the free inspiration of 
Jehovah. This tradition refers both to those writ- 
ings which in the periods of Hebraism and 
Mosaism expressed the prevalence of the Divine 
Spirit, and also to some accounts said to be 
orally preserved. The oral tradition, following 
the spirit of the times, constantly imbibed new 
elements, and brought into subjection both the 
Mosaical law and the writings which were com- 
posed during the period of the prevalence of the 
Divine Spirit. The period of Judaism exhibits 
this new developement of the religion of the Old 
Testament, first, in its growth, and then in its 
maturity. There are no writings in the Old Tes- 
tament canon which exhibit tradition in its ma- 
turity. The Old Testament canon contains a 
collection of the Mosaical laws, and of the books 
which were written under the Spirit of Jehovah. 
The Christian times, however, are directly con- 
nected with the formation of Judaism in its second 
stage, and the New Testament rests on the basis of 
this latter form of contemplation. The New 
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Testament presupposes, not so much the views 
and opinions ol Hebraism and of Mosaism, hut 
those of later Judaism, in which the canonical 
portion of the Bible leaves a gap, partly but im- 
perfectly tilled up by the Old Testament A|>o- 
crypha, and the writings of Philo anti Josephus. 
Consequently we are frequently obliged to take 
from the New Testament itself the proofs requisite 
to convince us that certain opinions were prevalent 
in the Judaism of those times. 

The New Testament, containing a collection of 
the writings of the Apostles, comprehends a much 
shorter jnrriod than the Old Testament ; neverthe- 
less, in these Christian writings also there is a 
twofold mode of viewing religion, namely, the 
particularistic or Judaizing, which chronologically 
preceded the more universal or catholic, which is 
embodied in the writings of St. Paul and St. 
John. In exhibiting the doctrines of the New 
Testament we ought to keep in view the difference 
of these particularistic and catholic tendencies. 
Consequently Biblical theology consists of the 
following parts, which maybe historically distin- 
guished — Hebraism , Mosaism , Judaism , Juda- 
izing Christianity, and Paulino- Johannic Chris- 
tianity. From the union of the two Christian ten- 
dencies proceeds the catholic and ajiostolic 
church, the maxims of which are in the New 
Testament only indicated. 

It is the proldem of Binuc.vi. Theology, first, 
to classify the Biblical hooks according to these 
JH?riods or tendencies; secondly, to examine the 
writings of each author and of each tendency as 
much as possible in chronological succession — each 
by itself with reference to the religions doctrines 
contained therein — and also to sum up the results 
of each sect ion, and thus to advance from Hebraism 
to Mottaisrn, and from Mosaism to Judaism, Nc. 
In this generical developement of Biblical doc- 
trines, the investigator ought to keep in view what 
in common to all Biblical Ixxiks in all iktumIs ; 
also what is characteristic in each author and 
in each |K>riixl ; and finally, he ought to render 
prominent that in which all the authors of the New 
Testament agree, because this alone constitutes 
what is really essential in Christianity. 

The science of Biblical theology, in this sense, 
is only in its infancy. Its principles were disco- 
vered after manifold errors mid mistakes. A 
work eoinprelicndiiig the results of the historical 
im cstigatmu of (lie Bible, is still a desideratum. 
'There exist, however, excellent preparatory works. 
The scientific, disruption of Hebraism and Mo- 
saism is further advanced thin that of Judimu 
and the Biblical theology of the New Testament. 
The true cause of this tart is the greater internal 
definiteness of Hebraism and Mo» inn. 

Formerly, the expression Throlngla Biblico 
implied the whole sphere of e\iyi*tiral div inity. 
About the end of the seventeenth • ♦ utury the 
term Tht 0/0701 Biblim was employ nl in pn f* mire 
in order toexpress the rxegetiir.il inti rj rr tat mn of 
the dicta probat\tin % or those Ibhln il « 

by which dit ines defended tie ir •) stem. S|* to r 
and his followers introduced the habit of c 11- 
tradistiugiiisliing Biblical theolovv and inn* 
holieal dogmatics. Alnxit this |>rriod Bible il 
theology consisted clnetly in strings of lhl-lnal 
passages. 

Towards the 1 ad of the eiglitivntli rrtihirv a 
divine in Gottin < 11, (lottlnlf l ran gott /, u lam*, ■ 

v 01.. 1 1. 
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fir3t attempted to bring Biblical theology into the 
form of a system (comp. G. T. Xacharue, Btb- 
lischer Theologus oder Untersuchung des bib- 
lischen Grundcs dcr vornchmstcn theologischen 
Lehrcn , first published at Gottingen in 1771. in 
2 vols. The tliird edition was published in 17^0, 
in 4 vols., to which was added in the same year 
a fifth volume by Yollborth. Similar works are \V . 
Fr. HufnageTs JIandbuch dcr biblischen Thco- 
logic , hand i., Erlangen, 17S2; band ii. Abtliei- 
lung i., 17S9; Ammon’s Biblische Theologie, Kr- 
langen, 1792, band i. second edition, in 3 vols. 
1S0I-1SU2; Storr’s Doctrines Christiana* pars 
thcorctica , c sacris Uteris repot ita, Stuttgart, 1793, 
translated into German by T. Clir. Flatt. Stutt- 
gart, J Sl)3 ; a second, but incomplete edition, aji- 
j>eared in IS 13. An English translation of this 
work, with additions, was published at Andover 
in America, by I)r. Scliuinacker, in 1^3G. The 
above works on Biblical Theology are too de- 
void of science, and do not rest upon die basis 
of a firm principle. F. Ph. Gabler, a pupil of 
Griesbacli, first attempted to avoid these defects, 
in his 0 ra tio de jus to d is cri n line 'l'hcoloyur Bib- 
hcee ct Dogmatics regwulisque rcctc utriusque 
Jinibus , Altorf, 17N7; Opuscula , 1S31, ii. 129, 
sq. In this work Biblical theology is established 
«is a purely historical science, (i abler was fol- 
lowed by Georg Laurenz Baur and G. Pli. Clir. 
Kaiser, who, however, did not keep clear from 
mixing up with Biblical theology several not 
strictly historical, and therefore foreign, elements. 
Their works have been surjKissed by thuse of Do 
Wette and Baimigarten-Crusius. These writers, 
however, render history too much subservient to 
their philosophical opinions ; comp. W. M. de 
AVette's Biblisehcr Dogmatik dts Alien utul „Y« 1 ten 
Ttstanuntcs, Berlin, lfcl3, third edit. 1^30; and 
Banmgiirteii-Crinmis's Grundziigc dcr Biblischen 
Thcologic, Jena, 1N2S. 

The idea of Biblical theology lias been In-m 
understood and executed by Dan. Georg, (amrad 
von Colin (Bihlischc Tluologic , Leipzig, 1^30, 
2 Vols. 'The neeoCld volume, which relate* to the 
New Testament, is, however, much inferior to the 
first. 

The following works refer to parts of B1hlie.1l 
theology: GraiulxTg's hnfttchc (it sc\\eht* ii< r 
Religions Idicn d<s Alttn 7 \ \UiH\ti\t& % lhrlm, 

I S'22 and IbdO, 2 vols ; \ atke s B Jl*** ‘r 7 Vo - 
logic icissnisi hu f tlu h danj* t lit, Berlin, 1 S 3 Y 
( tf this vv ork the lirst v oliime alone l as I < t n pub- 
lished, wlueli referi to the Old Test min t, and is 
not so mnrli mi Ii stomal i« 1 ri • tlx lb. 1 1 an 
hook. (1 1 r. (Lhh r • / 'tvh ;n ei no :ur /' 

git 1/0 A It* a Testinunt* 1, Mutt.srt, Dla, is 
more mi 1 eeh M‘i*tn*o*di»gn> itual than 01 h will* 
rieiil hook ; lh rtli ddt, Chrut nt 
Jc\H ct Af* itdwum rr/nh, 1* rl 111. e, l s ll , 
\<i (ifnrir‘» l u io di* 4 Uj kt 

/Vo « / /in, Stiitt«r*rt a 1 s 3 1 , 2 u • : \ K 

Dilute'* (» \i hti 1 '■ /> t* f C im) 4«e» * *«* 4 

| /* !*► fl O I » *•> l| li> • | l* L* ph * ' , 1 1 4 I If , 

1 Nl 1 , 2 | -i 1 (• . ( i< \l * *r • i* n- i * * •• to r«i 
$*it-< in Cr In - 1 r j*s /i*(h 1 * *1 , 

j'hih i qhi , in lllr^i • J^r A** - 

re* Ac / <* / 1 . , 1 s ' h 11 M A un l 1; l ilfti’i 
/•rtO^itt f/lrn'i e, /' •»*/,« • Vi / V'- **/%«. 

Z Uriel 1, 1 i 1 1 In r |. \ * ) t 1 ) hi m , / • ■ r * 

«/-« / * o/i*m- •«. a /.. ir ' * fiij'/* *. Haltr, 1 Vi I , 
Kn mioaiiii, D*r J *hont\ ns V IxAt t'nrtijF, Ia' q 
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zig, 1839; K. R. Kostl in, Der Lehrbegriff des 
Evangelii und dev Brief e des Joliannis , Berlin, 
1843. This book also is rather too Hegelian. 
In Matthaei’s Religions- glaube der Apostel nach 
seinem Inlialte Unsprung und Wertli , Gottin- 
gen, 1826-1830, Hegelian ideas predominate.* — 

K. A. C. 

THEOPHILUS ( Qe6(f>i\os ), a person of dis- 
tinction, to whom St. Luke inscribed his Gospel 
and the Acts of the Apostles (Luke i. 3 ; Acts i. 
1). The word means ‘lover of God; 1 whence 
some have fancied that it was to be taken as a 
general name for any or every lover of God. But 
there seems no foundation for this opinion, as the 
circumstance and style of address point to a par- 
ticular person of honourable station, with whom 
Luke was acquainted. The title — Kpanaros , 
translated ‘most excellent,’ is the same which 
is given to governors of provinces, as Felix and 
Festus (Acts xxiii. 26 ; xxvi. 25) ; whence he is 
conceived by some to have been a civil magistrate 
in some high office. Theophylact ( Argument . in 
Luc .) supposes that he was of the senatorian order, 
and perhaps a nobleman or prince. 

THESSALONIANS, EPISTLES TO THE. 
— First Epistle. — >The authenticity and ca- 
nonical authority of this epistle have been from 
the earliest ages admitted ; nor have these points 
ever been called in question, either in ancient or 
modern times, by those who have received any 
of Paul's epistles. Besides two probable quota- 
tions from it by Polycarp (Lardner, ii. 96, 8vo. 
ed.), it is certainly cited, and cited as the pro- 
duction of the apostle Paul, by Irenaeus (v. 6, 
§ 1), by Clement of Alexandria ( Paed . i. § 19, p. 
109, ed. Potter), by Tertullian (De Resur. Carnis , 
c. 24), by Caius (ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles . vi. 
20), by Origen ( Cont . Cels . lib. iii.), and by 
others of the ecclesiastical writers (Lardner, ii. 
pL locc.). 

This epistle has generally been regarded as the 
first written by Paul of those now extant. In the 
Acts of the Apostles (xvii. 5, sq.) we are told that 
Paul, after preaching the Gospel with success at 
Thessalonica, had to flee from that city in conse- 
quence of the malice of the Jews ; that he thence 
betook himself to Berea, in company with Silas ; 
that, driven by the same influence from Berea, he 
journeyed to Athens, leaving Silas and Timothy 
(the latter of whom had probably preceded him 
to Berea) behind him ; and that after remaining 
in that city for some time, he went to Corinth, 
where he was joined by Timothy and Silas. It 
appears also from this epistle (iii. 1, 2, 5), that 
whilst at Athens he had commissioned Timothy 
to visit the infant church at Thessalonica; and 
from Acts xvii. 15, 16, we learn that he expected 
to be joined by Timothy and Silas in that city. 
Whether this expected meeting ever took place 
there, is a matter involved in much uncertainty. 
Michaelis, Eichhorn, De Wette, Koppe, Pelt, and 


* In the English language there are scarcely 
any works on Biblical Theology as defined in this 
article, except one or two which have been trans- 
lated in America from the German. There are 
indeed several works of various merit on Biblical 
dogmatics, that is to say, doctrinal rather than 
historical, but they do not claim notice in this 
place. — Edit. 


others, are of opinion that, at least as respects Ti- 
mothy, it did take place ; and they infer that Paul 
again remanded him to Thessalonica, and that he 
made a second journey along with Silas to join 
the apostle at Corinth. Hug, on the other hand, 
supposes only one journey, viz., from Thessalo- 
nica to Corinth ; and understands the apostle in 
1 Thess. iii. 1, 2, as intimating, not that he had 
sent Timothy from Athens to Thessalonica, but 
that he had prevented his coming to Athens by 
sending him from Berea to Thessalonica. Be- 
tween these two opinions, there is nothing to 
enable us to judge with certainty, unless we 
attach weight to the expression of Luke, that 
Paul had desired the presence of Timothy and 
Silas in Athens a>s ra^ara, ‘as speedily as pos- 
sible.’ His desiring them to follow him thus, 
without loss of time, favours the conclusion that 
they did rejoin in Athens, and were thence sent 
to Thessalonica. 

But whatever view we adopt on this point, it 
seems indisputable that this epistle was not written 
until Paul met Timothy and Silas at Corinth. 
The ancient subscription, indeed, testifies that it 
was written at Athens ; but that this could not be 
the case is clear from the epistle itself. 1. In 
ch, i. 7, 8, Paul says that the Thessalonians had 
become ‘ensamples to all that believe in Mace- 
donia and Achaia : for from you (says he) sounded 
out the word of the Lord not only in Macedonia 
and Achaia, but also in every place your faith to 
God-ward is spread abroad/ Now, for such an 
extensive diffusion of the fame of the Thessalo- 
nian Christians, and of the Gospel by them, a 
much longer period of time must have elapsed 
than is allowed by the supposition that Paul wrote 
this epistle whilst at Athens ; and besides, his re- 
ference particularly to Achaia seems prompted by 
the circumstance of his being, at the time he wrote, 
in Achaia, of which Corinth was the chief city. 
2. His language in ch. iii. 1, 2, favours the opinion 
that it was not from Athens, but after he had left 
Athens, that he wrote this epistle ; it is hardly the 
turn which one living at Athens at the time 
would have given his words. 3. Is it likely that, 
during the ^short time Paul was in Athens, before 
writing this epistle (supposing him to have written 
it there), he should have ‘ over and again 9 pur- 
posed to revisit the Thessalonians, but have been 
hindered? And yet such purposes he had enter- 
tained before writing this epistle, as we learn 
from ch. ii. 18 ; and this greatly favours the later 
date. 4. Before Paul wrote this epistle, Timothy 
had come to him from Thessalonica with good 
tidings concerning the faith and charity of the 
Christians there (iii. 6). But had Timothy fol- 
lowed Paul to Athens from Berea, what tidings 
could he have brought the apostle from Thessalo- 
nica, except such hearsay reports as would inform 
the apostle of nothing he did not already know? 
From these considerations, it follows that this epistle 
was not written from Athens. It must, however, 
have been written very soon after his arrival at 
Corinth ; for, at the time of his writing, Timothy 
had just arrived from Thessalonica ( &prL i\66v- 
tos T ifiodeov, iii. 6), and Paul had not been long 
in Corinth before Timothy and Silas joined him 
there (Acts xvii, 1-5). Michaelis contends for a 
later date, but his arguments are destitute of 
weight. Before Paul could learn that the fame 
of the Thessalonian church had spread through 
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A chain, and far beyond, it was not necessary, as 
Michael is supposes, that he should have made 
several extensive journeys from Corinth ; for as 
that city, from its mercantile importance, was the 
resort of persons from all parts of the commercial 
world, the apostle had abundant means of gather- 
ing this information even during a brief residence 
there. As little is it necessary to resort to the 
supposition that when Paul says, that over and 
again Satan had hindered him from fulfilling his 
intention of visiting Thessalonica, he must refer 
to shipwrecks or some such misfortunes (as Mi- 
chael is suggests) ; for Satan has many ways of 
hindering men from such purposes, besides acci- 
dents in travelling. 

The design of this epistle is to comfort the 
Thessalonians under trial, and to encourage them 
to the patient and consistent profession of Christi- 
anity. The epistle may be conveniently divided 
into two parts. The former of these, which com- 
prises the first three chapters, is occupied with 
statements chiefly of a retrospective character : it 
details the apostle’s experience among the Thes- 
salonians, his confidence in them, his deep regard 
for them, and his efforts and prayers on their be- 
half. The latter part of the epistle (iv. 5) is, for 
the most part, of a hortatory character : it contains 
the apostle's admonitions to the Thessalonians to 
walk according to their profession ; to avoid sen- 
suality, dishonesty, and pride ; to cultivate bro- 
therly love, to attend diligently to the duties of 
life, to take the comfort which the prospect of 
Christ’s second coming was calculated to convey, 
but not to allow that to seduce them into indolence 
or idle speculations ; to render due respect to their 
spiritual superiors; and, by attention to a number 
of duties which the apostle specifies, to prove them- 
selves worthy of the good opinion lie entertained 
of them. He concludes the epistle by offering 
fervent supplication on their behalf, and the usual 
apostolic benediction. 

Second Epistle. — The apostle’s allusion in 
his former epistle to the second coming of Christ, 
and especially his statement in ch. iv. 15-18, ap- 
pear to have been misunderstood by the Thessa- 
lonians, or wilfully perverted by some among 
them, so as to favour the notion that that event 
was near at hand. This notion some inculcated 
as a truth specially confirmed to them by the 
Spirit; others advocated it as part of the apostolic 
doctrine; and some claimed for it the specific 
support of Paul in a letter (ii. 2). Whether the 
letter here referred to is the apostle’s former 
epistle to the Thessalonians, or one forged in his 
name by some keen and unscrupulous advocates 
of the notion above referred to, is uncertain. The 
latter opinion has been very generally adopted 
from the time of Chrysostom downwards, and is 
certainly somewhat countenanced by the apostle’s 
statement in the close of the epistle as to his auto- 
graph salutation being the mark of a genuine 
letter from him (iii. 17). At the same time, it 
must be admitted that the probability of such a 
thing being done by any one at Thessalonica, is, 
under all the circumstances of the case, not very 
strong. 

On receiving intelligence of the trouble into 
which the Thessalonians had been plunged, in 
consequence of the prevalence among them of 
the notion (from whatever source derived) that 
the second coming of Christ was nigh at hand, 


Paul wrote to them this second epistle, in which 
he beseechingly adjures them by the very fact 
that Christ is to come a second time, not to be 
shaken in mind or troubled, as if that event were 
near at hand. He informs them that much was 
to iiappen before that should take place, and espe- 
cially predicts a great apostacy from the purity 
and simplicity of the Christian faith (ii. 5-12). 
He then exhorts them to hold fast by the traditions 
they had received, whether by word or epistle, and 
commends them to the consoling and sustaining 
grace of God (ver. 15-17). The rest of the epistle 
consists of expressions of affection to the Thessa- 
lonians, and of confidence in them ; of prayers 
on their behalf, and of exhortations and directions 
suited to the circumstances in which they were 
placed. As regards the disposition and arrange- 
ment of these materials, the epistle naturally 
divides itself into three parts. In the first (i. 
1-12), the apostle mingles commendations of the 
faith and piety of the Thessalonians, with prayers 
on their behalf. In the second (ii. 1-17), he 
dilates upon the subject of the trouble which had 
been occasioned to the Thessalonians by the anti- 
cipation of the near approach of the day of the 
Lord. And in the third (iii. 1-16), he accumu* 
lates exhortations, encouragements, and directions, 
to the Thessalonians, respecting chiefly the peace- 
able, quiet, and orderly conduct of their lives, 
which he follows up with a prayer on their behalf 
to the God of peace. The epistle concludes witli 
a salutation from the apostle’s own hand, and the 
usual benediction (ver. 17, 18). 

There is the strongest reason for believing that 
this second epistle was written very soon after the 
first, and at the same place, viz. Corinth. The 
circumstances of the apostle, while writing the 
one, seem very much the same as they were whilst 
writing the other ; nor do those of the Thessalo- 
nians present any greater difference than such as 
the influences referred to in the second epistle may 
be supposed in a very short time to have produced. 
What seems almost to decide the question is, that 
whilst writing the second epistle, the apostle had 
Timothy and Silas still with him. Now, after 
he left Corinth, it was not for a long time that 
either of these individuals was found again in 
his company (Acts xviii. 18, compared with xix. 
22) ; and with regard to one of them, Silas, there 
is no evidence that he and Paul were ever together 
at any subsequent period. At what period, how- 
ever, of the apostle’s abode at Corinth this epistle 
was written, we are not in circumstances accurately 
to determine. 

6 The genuineness of this epistle,’ remarks Eich- 
horn, * follows from its contents. Its design is to 
correct the erroneous use which had been made 
of some things in the first epistle ; and who but 
the writer of that first epistle would have set him- 
self thus to such a task ? It however appears that 
the author of the first must also be the author of 
the second ; and as the former is the production 
of Paul, we must ascribe the latter also to him. 
It was essential to the apostle’s reputation that the 
erroneous consequences which had been deduced 
from his words should be refuted. Had he re- 
frained from noticing the expectation built upon 
his words, of the speedy return of Christ, his 
silence would have confirmed the conclusion, that 
this was one of his peculiar doctrines ; as such 
it would have passed to the succeeding genera- 
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tion ; and when they perceived that in this Paul 
had beenjmistaken, what confidence could they 
have had in other parts of his teaching? The weight 
of this, as an evidence of the genuineness of this 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, acquires new 
strength from the fact, that of all the other ex- 
pressions in the epistle, not one is opposed to any 
point either in the history or the doctrine of the 
apostle ’ ( Einleit . ins N. T. iii. 69). 

The internal evidence in favour of the genuine- 
ness of this epistle is equally strong with that 
which attests the first. Polycarp ( Ep . ad Philip . 
§11) appears to allude to ch. iii. 15. Justin 
Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho (p. 193, 
32, ed. Sylburg. 1593), speaks of the reigning 
of the man of sin ( rbu avopias dvOpeonov'), 
which seems to be an evident allusion to ch. ii. 
3 ; and in a passage, quoted by Lardner (vol. ii. 
p. 125), he uses the phrase 6 rr\s airocrTacrlas 
dyOpccnos. The eighth verse of this second chapter 
is formally cited by Irenaeus (iii. c. 7. § 2), 
as from the pen of an apostle ; Clement of Alex- 
andria specially adduces ch. iii. 2, as the words 
of Paul (Strom, lib. v. p. 554, ed. Sylb.), and 
Tertullian also quotes this epistle as one of Paul's 
(. De Resurrec. Carnis , c. 24). 

Notwithstanding these evidences in its favour, 
the genuineness of this epistle has been called into 
doubt by the restless scepticism of some of the 
German critics. The way here was led by John 
Ernest Chr. Schmidt, who, in 1801, published in 
his Bibliothek far Kritik and Exegese , a tract 
entitled Vermuthungen uber die Beiden Brief e 
an die Thessalonicher , in which he impugned 
the genuineness of the first twelve verses of the 
second chapter. He afterwards, in his Einleitung , 
p. 256, enlarged his objections, and applied them 
to the whole epistle. De Wette took the same 
side, and, in his j Einleitung, has adduced a num- 
ber of reasons in support of his opinion, drawn 
from the epistle itself. His cavils are more than 
usually frivolous, and have been most fully re- 
plied to by Guericke ( Beitrage zur Hist. Krit. 
Einl. ins N. T. s. 92-99, Halle, 1828), by Reiche 
(Authentic Post, ad Thess. Epist. Findicice , 
Gott. 1829), and by Pelt in the Prolegomena to 
his Commentary on the Epistles to the Thessa - 
lonians (p. xxvii.). 

Jewell, Bp., An Exposition upon the two 
Epistles of the Apostle Saint Paid to the Tlies- 
salonians , Lond. 1583, 12mo., 1811, 8vo. ; W. 
Sclater, Exposition and Notes on the Epistle to 
the Thess ., Lond. 1619, 1629, 4to. ; J. Alph. 
Turretin, Commentarius in Epp. Paidi ad Thess., 
Basil, 1 739, 8 vo. ; Lud. Pelt, Epist . Paidi Apost. 
ad Thess. perpetuo illust. Commentario, &c., 
Gryphiswald, 1830, 8vo. — W. L. A. 

THESSALONICA ((deoraaAoPiKT]'), now called 
Salonichi, is still a city of about sixty or seventy 
thousand inhabitants, situated on the present gulf 
of Salonichi, which was formerly called Sinus 
Thermaicus, at the mouth of the river Echedorus. 
It was the residence of a prceses , the principal 
city of the second part of Macedonia, and was by 
later writers even styled metropolis (Liv. xlv. 29, 
sq. ; Cic. Pro Plane. 41). Under the Romans it 
became great, populous, and wealthy (Strabo, vii. 
p. 323 ; Lucian, Osir., c. 46 ; Appian, Bell. Civ., 
iv. 118 ; Mannert, Geographie, vii. 471, sq.). It 
had its name from Thessalouice, wife of Cassander, 
who built the city on the site of the ancient Ther- 


mae, after which town the Sinus Thermaicus was 
called (Strabo, vii. p. 330 ; Herod, vii. 121 ; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. iv. 17 ; Schol. Time. i. 61 ; comp. Steph. 
Byz. s. v. Thessalonica). Thessalonice is said to 
have been killed by her own son Antipater. 
Thessalonica was 267 Roman miles east of Apol- 
lonia and Dyrrachium, 66 miles from Amphi- 
polis, 89 from Philippi, 433 west from Byzan- 
tium, and 1 50 south of Sophia. A great number 
of Jews were living at Thessalonica in the time 
of the apostle Paul, and also many Christian con- 
verts, most of whom seem to have been either 
Jews by birth or proselytes before they embraced 
Christianity by the preaching of Paul. Jews 
are still very numerous in this town, and possess 
much influence there. They are unusually ex- 
clusive, keeping aloof from strangers. The apos- 
tolical history of the place is given in the pre- 
ceding article. The present town stands on the 
acclivity of a steep hill, rising at the north- 
eastern extremity of the bay. It presents an im- 
posing appearance from the sea, with which the 
interior by no means corresponds. The principal 
antiquities are the propylaea of the hippodrome, the 
rotunda, and the triumphal arches of Augustus 
and Constantine. — C. H. F. B. 

THEUDAS, a Jewish insurgent, who was slain, 
while a band of followers that he had induced to 
join him were scattered and brought to nought. This 
statement was made by Gamaliel at the meeting 
of the Sanhedrim held about a.d. 33, to consider 
what measures should be taken for the suppression 
of the Gospel now preached and recommended by 
the virgin zeal of Peter and the apostles (Acts v. 
29, 34, sq.). Josephus ( Antiq . xx. 5. 1) tells 
us of a Theudas who, under the procurator Pha- 
dus (a.d. 44), set up for a prophet, and brought 
ruin on himself and many whom he deluded. 
Now the Theudas of Gamaliel appeared before 
‘ these days,’ that is, before the speech was deli- 
vered, a.d. 33; and also before ‘Judas of Galilee 
in the days of the taxing while the Theudas of 
Josephus arose not before a.d. 44. This difference 
of time would seem to show that the two were 
different persons ; but an undue desire to draw 
from Josephus a corroboration of every fact men- 
tioned in the New Testament led to the conversion 
of this simple diversity into a contradiction. 
Then came attempts at solution. Assuming that 
the two authorities referred to the same Theudas, 
expositors took two different ways of treating the 
difficulty: 1. they imputed an omission to Jose- 
phus ; 2. they imputed an error to Luke. Sup- 
posing, however, that Josephus made no omission, 
and that he meant the same Theudas who is men- 
tioned by Gamaliel, might not the Jewish histo- 
rian be wrong in his chronology ? If, however, his 
Theudas appeared in the defined time, might not 
the Theudas of Gamaliel have appeared before 
Gamaliel’s days? Gamaliel, too, though ‘a doctor 
of the law, held in reputation,’ was not infallible. 
He might have mistaken the name. Religious 
insurgents were common. Several of them bore 
the not greatly dissimilar name of Judas. And 
if Gamaliel committed an error, surely it should 
not be charged on Luke, who was no more respon- 
sible for the erroneous history than for the lame 
argument of that learned doctor’s speech, which 
seems to affect a display of knowledge not un- 
likely to lead into mistakes. If, however, any 
error is fairly imputable to the writer of the Acts 
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of the Apostles, it is too inconsiderable to occasion 
concern to the enlightened student of the New 
Testament. 

These remarks have been made to meet the 
ordinary view of the case. But the name Theudas 
is an Aramaic form of the Greek OeJ$oro?, which 
is a literal translation of the Hebrew PPrift, Mat- 
thias or Matthew. It is, then, of a Matthew that 
Luke speaks ; and in Josephus (. Antiq . xvii. G. 
2-4) we find a detailed account of one Matthew, 
a distinguished teacher among the Jews, who, in 
the latter days of Herod the Great, raised a band 
of his scholars to effect asocial reform in the spirit 
of the old Hebrew constitution, by ‘ destroying the 
heathen works which the king had erected con- 
trary to the law of their fathers.’ A large golden 
eagle, which the king had caused to be erected 
over the great gate of the Temple, in defiance of 
the law that forbids images or representations of 
any living creatures, was an object of their special 
dislike, which, on hearing a false report that 
Herod was dead, Matthias and his companions 
proceeded to demolish ; when the king's captain, 
supposing the undertaking to have a higher aim 
than was the fact, came upon the riotous reform- 
ers with a band of soldiers, and arrested the pro- 
ceedings of the multitude. Dispersing the mob 
he apprehended forty of the bolder spirits, together 
with Matthias and his fellow-leader Judas. Mat- 
thias was burnt. 

Now, had we used the term Theudas for the 
term Matthias, the reader would at once have seen 
that what we have just given from the more 
minute narrative of Josephus, is only a somewhat 
detailed statement of the facts of which Gamaliel 
gave a brief summary before the Sanhedrim. 
This chronological cliilicul ty then disappears. 
Matthias or Theudas appeared ‘before these 
days,’ before Judas of Galilee, and before the 
census; he appeared, that is, some four years an- 
terior to the birth of our Lord. — J. R. B. 

THIEF, PENITENT ON THE CROSS 
(Luke xxiii. 39-43). It has been assumed 
that this man had been very wicked ; that he con- 
tinued so till he was nailed to the cross; that lie 
joined the other malefactor in insulting the 
Saviour; and that then, by a miracle of grace, he 
was transformed into a penitent Christian. But 
this view of the cast' seems to involve some mis- 
conception of the facts, which it may not he in- 
expedient to indicate. Whitby says, ‘ Almost all 
interpreters that I have read here say that this thief 
began his repentance on the cross.’ With regard to 
his moral character, he is indeed styled by the 
E\ augelist one of the ‘ malefactors (*0*01/^701) who 
were led with Jesus to be put to death * (ver. 32); 
but. the word is evidently used 5o(curn*uw, 1. e. 
malefactors as they were considered. St. Matthew 
(xxvii 1*1) and St. M ark (xv.27) mil them Apr rra( ; 
hut this word denotes not only rubbers, Acc., lint also 
brigands, rebels, or any who carry on unauthorized 
hostilities, insurgents (Tlincyd. iv. 53). Bishop 
Mnltby observes, in Ins sermon 011 the subject, 
that ‘ these naKoviryoi were not thieves who robbed 
all for profit, hut men who had taken up arms 
on a principle of resistance to the Roman oppres- 
sion, and to what they thought an unlawful 
burden, the tribute-money; who made no scruple 
to rob all the Romans, and when engaged in tlir-so 
unlawful causes, made less difference between 
Jews and Romans than they at first meant to do’ 


( Sermons , 1819-22, vol. i,). Insurrection was a 
crime, but it was a crime a person might have 
committed who had good qualities, and had main- 
tained a respectable character. Again, this man's 
punishment was crucifixion, which was not in 
use among the Jews, and inflicted by the Romans 
not on mere thieves, but rebels. Barahbas had 
been one of these, and though he ‘ lay bound with 
them that had made insurrection with him, who 
had committed murder in the insurrection,’ Mark 
(xv. 27) has the same word, A perr^s, ‘ robber,' 
which is applied to him by St. John (xviii. 40). 
It is most probable that these ‘ malefactors’ were 
two of his companions. Our Lord was con- 
demned under the same charge of insurrection 
(Luke xxiii. 2), and the man whose case we are 
considering says to his fellow-sufferer, 4 thou art 
under the same sentence iv avry tcpi/iari , and 
admits that they both were guilty of the charge, 
while our Lord was innocent of it (Luke xxiii. 40, 
41). It is impossible then to determine the degree of 
his criminality, without knowing what provocations 
he had received under the desjiotic and arbitrary 
rule of a Roman governor such as Pilate, how far 
he had been active, or only mixed up with the sedi- 
tion, &c. The notion that he was suddenly and in- 
stantaneously converted on the cross is grounded 
entirely upon the general statement of Matthew, 

‘ the thieves also which were crucified with him 
cast the same in his teeth’ (xxvii. 44), whereas 
St. Luke, in his relation of the incident, is more 
exact. Instances of St. Matthew’s style of speak- 
ing, which is called amplification , abound in the 
Gospels, and in all writers. Thus, ‘ the soldiers 
brought him vinegar* (Luke xxiii. 36: John xix. 
29), ‘one of them did so’ (Matt, xxvii. 4S; 
Mark xv. 36). ‘ The disciples had indignation’ 

(Matt. xxvi. 8), ‘some of them' (Mark xiv. 4), 
‘one of them’ (John xii. 4). So in Mark xvi. 5; 
Matt, xxvii i. 2, there is mention of one angel 
only; but in Luke xxiv. 4; John xx. 12, there is 
mention of two. It is also far from certain that 
either his faith nr repentance was the fruit of this 
particular season. He must have known some- 
thing of the Saviour, otherwise lie could not have 
said ou5(y Utottov tV ‘ he hath done nothing 
amiss.' He may have been acquainted with the 
miracles and preaching of Jesus before lie was 
cast into prison ; lie may have even conversed 
with him there. He was convinced of our lord's 
Messialiship, ‘ Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom.’ His crime jiossihly 
consisted of only one act of insolMmlinatiuii, and 
he might have been both a sincere beliewr, and, 
witli this one exception, a practical follower of 
Christ. Koecher (ap. Bloomfield, / V m*n . Ny/io/i.) 
tells 11a that it is a very ancient tradition that the 
thief was not converted at the cross, but was pre- 
viously imbued with a knowledge of theGos|>ol. 
Set* Kuinnel, Machiiight, \c. — J. F. D. 

THIGH, tin* part of the IhhIv from tin* legs 
to the trunk, of men, qtiadrnjHsU, \c. (lleb. "p' ; 
Sept . pijp6% \ \ ulg. femur , It occur* in Gen. 
\ xxii. 25, 31, 32; Judg. iii. 16, 21 ; Ps. xlv. 3; 

(’ant. iii. 8. Cutting t/u /mm/ ii/iilzr Me thigh 
appears to have In ch n \ cry ancient custom, iijsmi 
occasion of taking an oath to anyone. Abraham 
required this of the oldest sonant of hi* house, 
when lie made him swear that he would not take 
a wife for Isaac of the daughter* of the Canaan* 
ho* (Gen. x\i\ 2-9). Jacob required it of hi* 
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son Joseph, when he bound him by oath not to 
bury him in Egypt, but with his fathers in the 
land of Canaan (xlvii. 29-31). The origin, form, 
and import of this ceremony in taking an oath, 
are very doubtful. Aben Ezra says, 4 It appears 
to me that it was the custom in that age for a 
servant to place his hand on his master’s thigh, at 
the command of the latter, to show that he con- 
sidered himself subject to, and undertook his 
master s bidding ; and such is at present the cus- 
tom in India/ Grotius thinks that as the sword 
was worn upon the thigh (comp. Judg. iii. 16, 
21 ; Ps. xlv. 3 ; Cant. iii. 8) this custom was as 
much as to say, If I falsify, kill me. Not a few 
commentators, ancient and modern, explain it of 
laying the hand on or near the sectio circumcisi - 
onis, to protest by that solemn covenant of God, 
whereof circumcision was the badge and type, in 
the Abraham ic family. So R. Eleazar says, 
4 Before the giving of the law, the ancient fathers 
swore by the covenant of circumcision’ ( Pirke , 
cap. 49). The Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel 

explains it nTT!Q, in sectione circum- 

cision is mege : the Jerusalem Targum, ,B ]*V jYinfl 
sub femore foederis mei. Dr. Adam Clarke 
adopts the former of these two explanations {Com- 
mentary on Gen . xxiv. 9). This interpretation 
supposes a meiosis , or metonymy, such as is sup- 
posed by some to attend the use of the word with 
regard to the etfect of the water of Jealousy 
(Num. v. 21, 22, 27). Bochart adduces many 
similar instances ( Hierozoic . p.2, lib. v. cap. 15). 
We may also refer to the margin or Heb. of 
Gen. xlvi. 26; Exod. i. 5; Judg. viii. 30. No 
further allusion to this ceremony in taking an 
oath occurs in Scripture, unless the phrase 
* giving the hand under’ refer to it. See Hebrew 
or margin of 1 Chron. xxix. 24, and 4 giving the 
hand,’ 2 Chron. xxx. 8; Jer. 1. 15 ; Ezek. xvii. 
18. Our translation states that 4 the hollow of 
Jacob's thigh was out of joint by the touch of the 
angel who wrestled with him’ (Gen. xxxii. 25). 
Some, however, prefer to render was 

sprained , or wrenched , and adduce Jer. vi. 8 ; 
Ezek. xxiii. 17, 18. The Septuagint renders it teal 
4rapK7](T€ rb irAaros rod (irjpov ; the Vulg. tetigit 
nervum femoris ejus, et statim emarcuit. Some 
such sense better suits ver. 31, where we find 

Jacob limping on his thigh ; see Gesenius on \h V 
The custom of Jacob’s descendants, founded upon 
this incident, is recorded in ver, 32, which has been 
thus translated : 4 Therefore the children of Yisrael 
eat not of the nerve Nashe, which is upon the 
hollow of the thigh, unto this day : because he 
struck the hollow of Yaacob’s thigh, on the nerve 
Nashe’ (Sept, rb vevpov, Vulg. nervus). The true 
derivation of the word is considered by Dr. 

E first, in his Concordance , to be still a secret ; 
but, along with Gesenius, he understands the nerve 
itself to be the ischiatic nerve , which proceeds 
from the hip to the ancle. This nerve is still ex- 
tracted from the hinder limbs by the Jews in 
England, and in other countries where properly 
qualified persons are appointed to remove it (. New 
Translation , &c., by the Rev. D. A. De Sola, 
p. 333). The phrase 4 hip and thigh ’ occurs 
in Judg. xv. 8, in the account of Samson’s slaugh- 
ter of the Philistines. Gesenius translates in 
this passage with, and understands it as a pro- 
verbial expression for ‘ he smote them all.* The 


Chaldee paraphrast interprets it, 4 He smote both 
footmen and horsemen, the one resting on their 
legs (as the word should be rendered), the 
other on their thighs, as they sat on their horses/ 
Others understand that he smote them both on the 
legs and thighs. Some give another interpretation. 
Smiting on the thigh denotes penitence (Jer. xxxi. 
19), grief, and mourning (Ezek. xxi. 12). A few 
mistranslations occur. The word 4 thigh’ should 
have been translated 4 leg ’ in Isa. xlvii. 2, p)W, 
KV'qjjLas, crura . In Cant. vii. 1 , 4 The joints of thy 
thighs,’ &c., the true meaning is, 4 the cincture of thy 
loins (i. e. the drawers, trowsers) is like jewellery.’ 
Lady Wortley Montagu describes this article of 
female attire as 4 composed of thin rose-coloured 
damask, brocaded with silver flowers * ( Letters , 
ii. 12; see Harmer, On Solomon's Song, p. 110). 
Cocceius, Buxtorf, Mercerus, and Junius, all 
adopt this explanation. In Rev. xix. 16, it is 
said 4 the Word of God (ver. 13) hath on his ves- 
ture and on his thigh a name icritten, King of 
kings and Lord of lords/ Schleusner thinks the 
name was not written upon the thigh, but upon the 
sword. Montfaucon gives an account of several 
images of warriors having inscriptions on the 
thighs (. Antiquitk Expliqitee , vol. iii. part ii. pp. 
268-9; Grupter, iii. 1489; and see Zornii Opus - 
cula S.S . ii. 759.)— J. F. D. 

THISTLE. [Thorns] 

THOMAS (0^5s). The word is 

equivalent to the Greek Aidvpos, twin . This 
name occurs also on Phoenician inscriptions, in a 
form which reminds us of the colloquial English 
abbreviation, viz. DINfi and Dfrsfi (Gesenii Mo- 
numenta Phoenicia, p. 356). 

The Apostle Thomas (Matt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 
18; Luke vi. 15 ; Acts i. 13) has been considered 
a native of Galilee, like most of the other apostles 
(John xxi. 2) ; but according to tradition he was 
a native of Antiochia, and had a twin -sister 
called Lysia ( Patres Apost. ed. Cotel. pp. 272, 
501). According to Eusebius {Hist- Eccles . i. 13) 
the real name of Thomas was Judas; and he 
occurs under this name also in the Acta Thomce . 
This Judas was deemed the same as Judas the 
brother of Jesus (Matt. xiii. 55). It would seem 
even that the surname A ibv/j.os was understood to 
mean that Thomas was a twin-brother of Jesus 
(Philo, ad Acta Thomce, p. 94, sq.). 

In the character of Thomas was combined 
great readiness to act upon his convictions, to be 
faithful to his faith even unto death, so that he 
even exhorted his fellow-disciples, on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, 4 Let us also go, that we 
may die with him * (John xi. 16), together with 
that careful examination of evidence which will 
be found in all persons who are resolved really 
to obey the dictates of their faith. Whosoever is 
minded, like most religionists who complain 
of the scepticism of Thomas, to follow in the 
common transactions of life the dictates of vulgar 
prudence, may easily abstain from putting his 
lands into the marks of the nails and into the 
side of the Lord (John xx. 25) : but whosoever is 
ready to die with the Lord will be inclined to 
avail himself of extraordinary evidence for extra- 
ordinary facts, since nobody likes to suffer mar- 
tyrdom by mistake. These remarks are directed 
against Winer and others, who find in the cha- 
racter of Thomas what they consider contradictory 
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traits, viz., inconsiderate faith, and a turn for 
exacting the most rigorous evidence. We find 
that a resolute and lively faith is always neces- 
sarily combined with a sense of its importance, 
and with a desire to keep its objects unalloyed and 
free from error and superstition. Christ himself 
did not blame Thomas for availing himself of 
all possible evidence, but only pronounced those 
blessed who would be open to conviction even if 
some external form of evidence should not be 
within their reach (comp. Niemeyer’s Akadc- 
mische Predigten tend lleden , p. 321, sq.). 

Thomas preached the Gospel in Parthia (Ori- 
gen, apud Euseb. Hist. Eceles . iii. 1 ; Socrat. i. 
19; Clement, llecogn . ix. 29), and, according to 
Jerome, in Persia; and was buried at Edessa 
(Rutin. 1 list. Eceles . ii. 5). According to a later 
tradition Thomas went to India, and sutTered mar- 
tyrdom there (Gregor. Naz. Orat. xxv. ad Arian. 

р. 438, ed. Par. ; Ambrose, in Ps . xlv. 10 ; Hieron. 
Ep . 148 (59) ad Marcell. ; Niceph. Hist. Eceles . 
ii. 40 ; Acta Thomce , c. i. sq. ; Abdiae Hist. Apost. 

с. ix.; Paulin. A. S. Bartholomaio, India Orient . 
Christiana , Rom. 1791). This tradition has been 
attacked by Von Bolden ( Indien , i. 375, sq.). The 
ancient congregations of Christians in India who 
belong to the Syrian church, are called Thomas- 
Christians, and consider the Apostle Thomas to 
be their founder (Fabricii Lux Eva?igelii, p. 026, 
sq. :* Assemani, Biblioth. Orient , iii. 2. 435, sq. ; 
Ritter’s Erdlcunde , v. i. 601, sq.). Against this 
tradition Thilo wrote in his edition of the Acta 
Thomce , p. 107, sq. (comp. Augusti, Denkwur- 
digkeiten , iii. 219, sq.). 

The fathers frequently quote an Evangelium 
seeundum Thomam , and Aeta Thomce , the frag- 
ments of which have been carefully edited by 
J. C. Thilo, in his Codex Apocryplms Novi Tes- 
taments , i. 275 ; and th eAeta Thomce separately, 
L. 1823 ; and see Winer's Real-Worterbuch , un- 
der ‘ Thomas. 5 — C. H. F. B. 

THORNS and THISTLES. We have re- 
ferred to this article the various words which, 
in the Authorized and other versions, have been 
considered to indicate brambles, briers, thorns, 
thistles. Rabbinical writers state that there are 
no less than twenty-two words in the Bible sig- 
nifying thorny and prickly plants; but some of 
these are probably so interpreted only because they 
are unknown, and may merely denote insignifi- 
cant shrubs. We shall enumerate them alphabeti- 
cally, though not likely to throw any light upon 
what has already baffled so many inquirers. 
This does not arise from any deficiency of thorny 
plants to which the Biblical names might be 
applied, but from the want of good reasons for 
selecting one plant more than another ; for, as 
Celsius has said, ‘ Fuerunt in Judaea baud pauca 
loca a spinis diversorum generum denominata, 
quod esset haec terra non tantum lacte et melle 
jlue?is, sed herbis quoque inutilibus, et spinis 
multifariis passim infestata.’ As examples we 
may mention the genera of which some of the 
species are thorny, such as Acacia, Astragalus, 
Acanthodium, Alhagi, Fagonia, Tribulus, Bcrbe- 
ris, Prunus, Rubus, Crataegus, Solanum, Carduus, 
Cnicus, Onopordon, Eryngium, Rhamnus, Zizy- 
phus ; and of species which are named from this 
characteristic, Anabasis spinosissima, Paliurus 
aculeatus, Ruscus aculeatus, Forskalea tenacissi- 
ma, Aristida pungens, Salsola Echinus, Echinops 


spinosus, Bunias spinosa, Lycium spinosum, Pote- 
rium spinosum, Atraphaxis spinosa, Prenanlhes 
spinosa, Ononis spinosa, Smilax asper, Spartium 
spinosum, Zizyphus Spina Christi. 



Akantha ( cucai/6a ) occurs in Matt. vii. 16 ; 
xiii. 7,22; xxvii. 27; and also in the parallel 
passages of Mark and Luke ; and as forming the 
crown of thorns, in John xix. 2, 5. The word is 
used in as general a sense as ‘ thorn' is with us, 
and therefore it would be incorrect to confine it 
to any one species of plant in all the above 
passages, though no doubt some particular thorny 
plant indigenous in the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem would be selected for plaiting the crown 
of thorns. Hasselquist says of the Nabea Pali- 
urus Athencei of Alpirms, now Zizyphus Spina 
Christi , 4 In all probability this is the tree which 
afforded the crown of thorns put upon the head 
of Christ. It is very common in the East. This 
plant is very fit for the purpose, for it has many 
small and sharp spines, which are well adapted 
to give pain : the crown might easily be made 
of these soft, round, and pliant branches ; and 
what in my opinion seems to be the greater 
proof is, that the leaves very much resemble those 
of ivy, as they are of a very deep glossy green. 
Perhaps the enemies of Christ would have a 
plant somewhat resembling that with which em- 
perors and generals were crowned, that there 
might be a calumny even in the punishment.’ 
Some have fixed upon Paliurus aculeatus , and 
others upon Lycium liorridum. 

Atad, or Athad (HDX), occurs in Gen. 1. 10; 
Judg. ix. 14, 15 ; Ps. lviii. 9. In the first passage 
it is said that ‘ they came to the threshing-floor,’ or 
the place of Atad. In the fable in Judg. ix. 14, 
15, the atad , or bramble, is called to reign over 
the trees. From Ps. lviii. 9, it is evident that 
I the atad was employed for fuel : ‘ Before your 
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pots can feel the thorns.’ Athad is so similar to 


the Arabic ausuj, that it has generally 

been considered to mean^the same plant, namely, 
a species of buckthorn. This is confirmed by 
atcidmi being one of the synonymes of rhamnus , 
as given in the supplements to Dioscorides. 
A species of rhamnus is described both by Belon 
and by Rauwolf as being common in Pales- 
tine, and by the latter as found especially in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. It has been de- 
scribed by Prosp. Alpinus as having an abun- 
dance of long branches, on which are found many 
long and very sharp thorns. So Rauwolf: ‘It 
puts forth long, slender, crooked switches, on 
which there are a great many long, strong, and 
acute thorns.’ As above mentioned, this has been 
supposed by some to be the true Christ's thorn, 
Rhamnus , now Zizyphus Spina Christi . 

Besha and Beshim, translated weed and 
thistles in Auth. Vers. [Besha]. 


Barkanim (D'OjTtt), translated briers in the 
Auth. Vers., occurs in Judg. viii. 7, 16, where 
Gideon is described as saying, ‘ then I will tear 
your flesh with the thorns ( kozim ) of the wilder- 
ness, and with briers ( barkanim ).’ The Seventy 
in their version retain the original name. There 
is no reason for believing that briers, as applied 
to a rose or bramble, is the correct meaning; but 
there is nothing to lead us to select any one pre- 
ferably from among the numerous thorny and 
prickly plants of Syria as the barkanim of Scrip- 
ture. Rosenmiiller, however, says that this word 
signifies ‘a flail,’ and has no reference to thorny 
plants. 

Batos (Paros'). [Seneh.] 

Charul, ‘ nettle.’ [Charul.] 

Chedek (plD) occurs twice in Scripture ; in 
Prov. xv. 19: ‘The way of the slothful is as a 
hedge of thorns 1 (chedek) ; and in Mi call vii. 4 : 
‘ The best of them is as a brier (chedek), and the 
most upright like a thorn-hedge/ Chedek is 
generally supposed to be as little known as the 
other thorny and prickly plants, but there is an 


Arabic word, chadak or hudak, which is 

applied in the East to a species of solatium . 
This is supposed by Rosenmiiller and others not 
to be suitable to the above passages ; but some 
species of solanum grow to a considerable size ; 
others are among the most prickly plants of the 
East, and very common in dry arid situations. 
S. sanctum, the S. spinosum of others, is found 
in Palestine. Dr. Harris is of opinion that chedek 
is the colutea spinosa of Forskal, which is called 
heddad in Arabic, and of which there is an en- 
graving in Russell’s Rat. Hist, of Aleppo, tab. 5. 

Clio ach (Din) is found in several places, and 
is in the Auth. Vers, translated thistle in 2 Kings 
xiv. 9 ; Job xxxi. 40 ; and thorns in Job xli. 2 ; 
Prov. xxvi. 9; Isa. xxxiv. 13, &c. From the 
context of the several passages, it is evident that 
choach must have been some useless plant or 
weed of a thorny nature. Prov. xxvi. 9 : As a 
thorn (choach) goeth into the hand of a drunkard, 
&c. The Septuagint translates it by &Kar0a, and 
&Kap, that is, words which signify thorny plants 
in general, and also by Kpibr), ‘ a nettle.’ But it is 
diflicult in this, as in other instances, to ascertain 


what particular plant is intended, and hence 
choach has been variously translated. Celsius has 


pointed out that the Arabic 




khokh is 


similar in nature and origin to the Hebrew word, 
and is employed as its synonyme, and that 
chucho is the Syriac version. Khookh is applied 
in Arabic to the peach, and bur khookh, whence 
we have apricock, &c. to the apricot. Choach may 
therefore be considered as a generic term applied 
to the plum tribe ; and some of these, as the com- 
mon sloe, Prunus spinosa, are well known to be 
of a thorny nature : ‘ Sylvestris prunus, humilis, 
ac solidis spinis munitus est.’ Some kindred 
species, as a thorny Crataegus, may supply its 
place in Syria. Bove says of Mesteh, not far 
from the Jordan, ‘ Les arbustes qui y croissent 
m’ont paru des Rhamnees ou des Rosacees du 
genre Prunus.’ 


Dardar translated thistles in the 

Auth. Vers., occurs in Gen. iii. 18, ‘ Thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to thee;’ and 
again in Hosea x. 8 ; in both of which passages 
dardar is conjoined with koz. The Rabbins de- 
scribe it as a thorny plant which they also call 
accobita. The accub of the Aiabs is a thistle or 
wild artichoke. The Septuagint, however, ren- 
ders dardar by the Greek word rpifio\os in both 
passages, and this will answer as well as any 
other thorny or prickly plant. See below, Tri- 
bulus. 

Kimosh, translated ‘ nettles 9 [Kimosh]. 

Kotz or Koz (pp) occurs in several passages 
of Scripture ; in two of which it is mentioned 
along with dardar, where koz and dardar may 
be considered equivalent to the English thorns 
and thistles. The Septuagint translates it in 
all the passages by &KavQa, and it probably 
was used in a general sense to denote plants 
which were thorny, useless, and indicative of 
neglected culture or deserted habitations, grow- 
ing naturally in desert situations, and useful only 



for fuel. But if any particular plant be meant, 
the Ononis spinosa or ‘ Rest-harrow,’ mentioned 
by Ilasselquist, may be selected as fully rharac- 
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teristic. 4 Spinosissima ilia et pemiciosa planta, 
campos integros tegit vEgypti et Palestine. Non 
dubitandum quin banc indicaverint in aliquo 
loco scriptores sacrid 

Naazuz or Naatzutz, supposed to be a species 
of Zizyphus [Naazuz]. 

Sallonim. [Sillon.] 

Serebim (Ezek. ii. G), supposed to be the 
4 gadfly ’ or something of the kind. 

Seneh. [Seneh.] 

Siiait (fV^) occurs in several passages of 
Isaiah: v. G; vii. 23, 21, 25; ix. 18; x. 17; 
xxvii. 4, in all of which it is associated with 
shamir , the two being translated thorns and 
briers in the Authorized Version. From the con- 
text of all the passages it is evident that some 
weed -like plants are intended, either of a thorny 
or prickly nature, or such as spring up in neg- 
lected cultures and are signs of desolation, and 
which are occasionally employed for fuel. No- 
thing has, however, been ascertained respecting 
the plant intended by shait , and consequently it 
has been variously translated in the several ver- 
sions of the Scriptures. 

Siiamir occurs in all the same pass- 

ages as the word shait , with the addition also of 
Isa. xxxii. 13 : 4 Upon the land of my people shall 
come up thorns (kozim) and briers ’ (shamir). 
Being associated with koz y it has been inferred 
that shamir must also mean some thorny plant. 

sarnir , in Arabic, according to Celsius 

(llierobot. xi. p. 188), from Abulfeda, is a 
thorny plant, said to be a species of sidri, which 
does not bear fruit. Sidr is another name of 
A a be a y a species of Zizyphus . No plants are more 
common in the warm and dry uncultivated parts 
of the East than prickly species of Zizyphus , 
which imj>ede the path and choke up vegetation, 
and are therefore very suitable for the illustration 
of the passages in which shamir occurs. This 
kind of sidri not bearing fruit may be the Paliurus 
aculcatus of botanists. 



S- 1 , 1.0 n (|V?D) occurs in Ezek. wviii. 21: 
4 And there shall be no moie a pricking inter 


(sillon) unto the house of Israel, nor any grieving 
thorn ’ ( koz ). As sillon is here mentioned with 
hoz, it has been inferred that it must mean some- 
thing of the same kind. Several Arabic words 
resemble it in sound; as seel, signifying a kind of 
wormwood ; silleh , the plant Zilla My ay rum ; 
sillah , the rpayos of the Greeks, supposed to be 
Salsola kali and S. tragus ; sulal or sulalon, 
which signifies the thorn of the date-tree, while 
the Chaldee word silleta signifies a thorn simply. 
It is probable, therefore, that sillon has something 
of the same meaning, as also sallonim or sillonim, 
which occurs in Ezek. xi. G along with serebim ; 
but we are unable to fix upon any particular plant 
of Syria as the one intended. 

Sikkim (D'SP') is another of the words which 
is considered to indicate thorny plants, as in 
Num. xxxiii. 55: ‘Those which ye let remain 
of them shall be pricks (sikkim) in your eyes and 
thorns ( zinnim ) in your sides. 1 It occurs in the 
feminine form sykkoth in Job xli. 7, where 

it is translated 4 barbed irons.’ Sikkim has* 
been variously translated, but its resemblance to 

the Arabic shok, thorns, sufficiently indi- 

cates the probability of its meaning something 
of the same kind, though it has not been ascer- 
tained whether it is used in a general sense, 
as is probable, or applied to some particular 
plant. 

Sirim (D'Yp) occurs in several passages, c. g. 
iii Eccles. xii. 6, 4 as the crackling of thorns (sirim) 
under a pot,’ See. ; Isa. xxxiv. 14, 4 And thorns 
(sirim) shall come up in her palaces,* See. ; Hosea 
xi. G; Amos iv. 2: Nahum i. 10. The Seventy 
and other translators have employed words signi- 
fying thorns, as conveying the meaning of sirim, 
but nothing has been advanced to lead us to 
select one plant more than another. 

Sihi'ad (TiHp) is mentioned only once by 
Isaiah (lv. 13), 4 And instead of the brier (sirpad) 
shall come up the myrtle.* Though this has ge- 
nerally been considered a thorny and prickly 
plant, it does not follow from the context that such 
a plant is necessarily meant. It would be suffi- 
cient for the sense that some useless or insignificant 
plant l>e understood, and there are many such 
in desert and uncultivated places. In addition 
to Paliurus Carduus, Urtica , Conyza , sjM'cies of 
Polygonum, of Euphorbia , Sec., have Uvn ad- 
duced ; and also Jiuscus aculcatus, or 4 butcher's 
broom.* 

Tniltoi.oq or Tuitiui us (rpf/9oAoy) is found in 
Matt. vii. Ifi, 4 Do men gather figs of thistles’ 
(rpifl^Aa’e)? mid again, in Ileli. vi. S, * But that 
which Inviretli thorns and briers (rpb3oAoi) is re- 
jected.* The mime was applied hv the Grabs 
to two or three plants; one of which was. no 
doubt, aquatic, 7 rn/xi natatyi ; of the others 7ri- 
bulus tern stria is undoubted! v one, and Pn p'tiin 
cretu a is supposed to l>e the other. Both, or nearly 
allied sjHries, are tumid in dry and barren plait's 
in the East; and as Imth are prickly and spread 
O'er the surface of the ground, they are extremely 
hurtful to tn id upon. The ward rpi/IoVos is 
further interesting to us, as l>eiiig employed in the 
Septu.iidnt as the translation of t f,n ir. The 
presence of s|scici of 7V)6 m/iij am! of Pngonwi 
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indicates a dry and barren uncultivated soil, co- 
vered with prickly or thorny plants. 



Zinnim and Zenenim (D'3'3X) occur 

in several passages of Scripture, as in Num. xxxiii. 
55; Josh, xxiii. 13, where they are mentioned 
along with Sikkim ; also in Job v. 5, and Prov. 
xxii. 5. The Septuagint has rpifioXos in Prov. 
xxii. 5, and jSoAiSes in Num. xxxiii. 55, and 
Josh, xxiii. 13. It has been supposed that 
zinnim might be the Rhamnus Paliurus , but 
nothing more precise has been ascertained re- 
specting it, than of so many other of these 
thorny plants ; and we may therefore, with Mi- 
chaelis, say, 4 Nullum simile nomen habent re- 
liquae linguae Orientales ; ergo fas est sapienti, 
Celsio quoque, fas sit et mihi, aliquid ignorare. 
Ignorantiae professio via ad inveniendum verum, 
si quis in Oriente quaesierit.’ — J. F. R. 

THREE. &c., occur frequently 

as cardinal numbers; thus, three 

years (Lev. xix. 23) ; as ordinals, 
in the third year (2 Kings xviii. 1); in com- 
bination with other numbers, as rrm vhv, 
thirteen ; and they are also used in the plural 

as ordinals for thirty, (1 Kings xvi. 23). 

For other forms and uses of the words, see Lexi- 

cons. The nouns and li- 

terally, according to one derivation, a third man , 
are used in the sense of a commander or general, 
sometimes as connected with war-chariots or ca- 
valry. Thus (Exod. xiv. 7), ‘ Pharaoh took 

all the chariots of Egypt and captains (Dt^t^, 

third men ), over all this armament 5 (1^3 ^JJ), 
not as in our translation , c over every one of them.’ 
Sept. rpunaras eVl irdvrcov, tristatce over all ; 
Vulg. duces totius exercitus. So it is said (xv. 
4), that * the choice of all Pharaoh’s captains 1 

or third men, were drowned ; Sept, am* 
Paras rpiardras ; Vul g. principes. The Septua- 
gint word seems chosen upon the assumed analogy 
of its etymology to the Hebrew, quasi rpiro - 


c Trarrjs , c one wtio stands third.’ According to 
Origen, tristates has this meaning, because there 
were three persons in each chariot, of whom the 
first fought, the second protected him with a 
shield, and the third guided the horses. Wilkin- 
son, however, says, ‘ there were seldom three per- 
sons in an Egyptian war-chariot, except in tri- 
umphal processions. In the field, each one had 
his own car with a charioteer 1 ( Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians , vol. i. 
p. 335). Jerome, on Ezekiel xxiii., says, c Tristatce 
among the Greeks is the name of the second rank 
after the royal dignity.’ But it is possible that 
the ideal meaning of the verb may be to 

ride or direct , as appears from its share in such 
words as ‘ excellent things, 1 or rather 

‘ rules and directions 1 (Prov. xxii. 20), and 

4 a proverb, 5 from ‘to rule, 1 hence an authori- 
tative precept. According to this sense, our 

translation renders the word ‘ lord ‘ a lord 

on whose hand the king leaned 1 (2 Kings vii. 2 ; 
comp. v. 17, 19). If the latter derivation of the 
Hebrew word be admitted, it will cease to con- 
vey any allusion to the number three ; of which 
allusion Gesenius speaks doubtingly of any in- 
stance, but which he decidedly pronounces to be 
unsuitable to the first passage, where the word 
evidently stands in connection with war-chariots 
(see Gesenius, s. v. E^Pfc^). Three days and 
three nights . ‘ For as Jonas was three days 
and three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the 
Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth/ The apparent difficulty in 
these words arises from the fact that our Lord 
continued in the grave only one day complete, 
together with a part of the day on which he was 
buried, and of that on which he rose again. The 
Hebrews had no word expressly answering to the 
Greek word j'vxQ'hptpov, or natural day of twenty- 
four hours, an idea which they expressed by 
the phrases a night and a day and a day and a 
night . Thus (Dan. viii. 14), ‘ Unto two thousand 
and three hundred evening mornings (i. e. days, 
as it is in our translation), then shall the sanctuary 
be cleansed. 1 Thus, also, what is called ‘forty days 
and forty nights 1 in Gen. vii. 12, is simply ‘ forty 
days’ in ver. 17 ; wherefore, as it is common in 
general computations to ascribe a whole day to 
what takes up only a part of it, when this was done 
in the Jewish language, it was necessary to men- 
tion both day and night ; hence a part of three 
days was called by them three days and three 
nights. Another example we have in 1 Sam. xxx. 
12, where the Egyptian, whom David’s men found 
in the field, is said to have eaten no bread , nor 
drunk any water , three days and three nights . 
Nevertheless, in giving an account of himself, the 
Egyptian told them that his master had left him, 
‘ because three days ago I fell sick ;’ in the 
Hebrew it is, 1 fell sick this third day , that is, this 
is the third day since I fell sick. Indeed, among 
the Hebrews, things were said to be done after 
three days , which were done on the third day 
(comp. 2 Cliron. x. 5 with ver. 12 ; Deut. xiv. 2S 
with xxvi. 2). Agreeably to these forms of speech, 
the prophecy of our Lord’s resurrection from the 
dead is sometimes represented as taking place after 
three days , sometimes on the third day (see 
Whitby, Mackniglit, Wakefield, Dr. Adam 
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Clarke, in loc.). The phrase, ‘ three and four,’ so 
often repeated (Amos i.), means abundance , any- 
thing that goes on toward excess. It finds its 
parallel in Virgil’s well-known words, O terque 
quaterque beati — ‘ Oh three and four times 
happy’ (jEn. i. 94; see also Odyss . v, 30G). 
Three has also been considered, both by Jews 
and Christians, as a distinguished or mystical 
number , like ‘ seven/ Ainsworth, on Gen. xxii. 
4, has collected many such instances, but they 
all appear to us to be fanciful. — J. F. D. 
THRESHING. [Agriculture.] 
THRONE. The Hebrew word NDD is 
generally thought to have for its root-meaning the 
idea of covering ; hence it denotes a covered seat, 
or throne. Fiirst, in his admirable Hebrew Con- 
cordance, , holds it to convey the notion of an 
arched or curved body, and so to have come to sig- 
nify a seat of dignity, having the elegance given to 
it which curved lines can easily impart. Whatever 
the original import of the term may have been, 

ND3, or ratlier NDZ) denoted the orna- 

mented seat on which royal personages gave au- 
dience on state occasions among the Hebrews (1 
Kings ii. 19; xxii. 10; comp. Kstli. v. 1). It was 
originally a decorated arm-chair, higher than an 
ordinary seat, so as to require a foot-stool 
(Dnn) to support the feet. Sometimes the throne 
was placed on a platform ascended by steps (Isa. 
vi. 1). Solomon made a throne of ivory overlaid 
with gold, which had six steps, with six lions on 
each side (1 Kings x. 18). Archelaii3 addressed 
the multitude from ‘ an elevated seat and a throne 
of gold ’ (Joseph. De Bell . Jud . ii.l. 1). A throne 
became the emblem of regal power (Gen. xli. 40) ; 
whence the phrases, ‘ to sit on the throne of his 
kingdom ’ (I)eut. xvii. 18), that is, to rule as a 
monarch; and ‘ to sit on the throne of a person’ 
(1 Kings i. 13; 2 Kings x. 30), which signifies, 
to be his successor. — J. R. B. 

THUMMIM. [Urim and Tiiummim.] 

THUNDER (DiTl; Sept. Bporr tj, passim; 

also Vlp, (pui/fy . This sublimes!, of all the ex- 
traordinary phenomena of nature is poetically 
represented as the voice of God, which the waters 
obeyed at the creation (Ps. civ. 7 ; coin]). Gen. i. 
9). For other instances see Exod. ix. 28 (Hebrew, 
or margin); Job xxxvii. 4, 5; xl. 9; Ps. xviii. 
13; and especially Ps. xxix., which contains a 
magnificent description of a thunder storm. Agree- 
ably to the jxqmlar speech of ancient nations, the 
writer ascribes the effects of lightning to the 
thunder: ‘The voice of the Lord breaketh the 
cedars* (ver. 5; comp. I Sam. ii. 19). Thunder 
is also introduced into the poetical allusion to the 
passage of the Red Sea in Ps. lxxvii. 18. The 
plague of hail on the land of Egypt is very natu- 
rally represented as accompanied with ‘mighty 
thundering*/ which would be literally incidental 
to the immense agency of the electric fluid on that 
occasion (Exod. ix. 22-29, 33, 31). It accom- 
panied the lightnings at the giving of the law 
(xix. Hi ; xx. IS). See also Ps. Ixxxi. 7, which 
probably refers to the same occasion : ‘ I answered 
thee in the secret, place of thunder/ literally, 4 in 
the covering of thunder/ DID "inDD, i. e. the 
thunder-clouds. It was also one of the grandeurs 
attending the divine interposition described in 2 
Sain. xxii. I I ; comp. Ps. xviii, 13. The enemies 


of Jehovah are threatened with destruction by 
thunder; perhaps, however, lightning is included 
in the mention of the more impressive pheno- 
menon (1 Sam. ii. 10). Such means are repre- 
sented as used in the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army (Isa. xxix. 5-7 ; comp. xxx. 30-33). Bishop 
Lowth would understand the description as me- 
taphorical, and intended, under a variety of 
expressive and sublime images, to illustrate the 
greatness, the suddenness, the horror of the event, 
rather than the manner by which it was effected 
(New Translation, and notes in loci). Violent 
thunder was employed by Jehovah as a means of 
intimidating the Philistines, in their attack upon 
the Israelites, while Samuel was oll’ering the 
burnt-offering (1 Sam. vii. 10 ; Ecclus. xlvi. 17). 
Homer represents Jupiter as interposing in a battle 
with thunder and lightning (Iliad, viii. 75, See.: 
xvii. 591 ; see also Spence’s Poly met is, Dial, 
xiii. p. 211). Thunder was miraculously sent 
at the request of Samuel (1 Sam. xii. 17, 18). 
it is referred to as a natural phenomenon subject 
to laws originally appointed by the Creator (Job 
xxviii. 2G ; xxxviii. 25; Ecclus. xliii. 17); and 
introduced in visions (Rev. iv. 5 ; vi. 1 ; viii. 5 ; 
xi. 19; xiv. 2; xvi. 18; xix. G; Esther (Apoc.) 
xi. 5). In Rev. x. 3, 4, ‘seven thunders’ 
[Seven]. It is adopted as a comparison. Thus 
‘ as lightning is seen before the thunder is heard, 
so modesty in a person before be speaks recom- 
mends him to the favour of the auditors ’ (Ecclus. 
xxxii. 10 ; Rev. xix. G, &c.). The sudden ruin 
of the unjust man is compared to the transitory 
noise of thunder (Ecclus. xl. 13); but see Arnald, 
in loc . One of the sublimest metaphors in the 
Scriptures occurs in Job xxvi. 14, ‘ Lo, these are 
parts of his ways ; but how little a portion is heard 
of him a mere whisper) ; but the thunder of 

his power who can understand ? 9 Here the whis- 
per and the thunder are admirably opposed to 
each other. If the former be so wonderful and 
overwhelming, bow immeasurably more so the 
latter? In the sublime description of the war- 
horse (Job xxxix.) lie is said to perceive the battle 
afar oil* ‘ by the thunder of the captains, and the 
shouting’ (ver. 25). That part of the description, 
however (ver. 19), ‘hast thou clothed his neck 
witli thunder?’ appears to be a mistranslation. 
The word HDjn from DJH, Mo be agitated/ ‘trem- 
ble,’ refers rather to the mane : ‘ Canst thou clothe 
his neck with the trembling mane?’ To the 
class of mistranslations must be referred every 
instance of the word ‘ thunderbolts ’ in onr version, 
a word which corresponds to no reality in nature. 
Tims 4 hot thunderbolts ’ (Ps. lxxviii. IS D'DDH) 
means ‘ lightnings/ rtp irvpi, iyni. 1 Then shall the 
right-aiming thunderbolts go abroad ’ (Wi'mI. v. 
21), /IoA/5cs u(TTpa.TTu'v , * Auxin 1 * ’ or ‘strokes of 
lightning/ 4 Threw stones like thunderbolts ’ (2 
M acc. i. Hi), avytKcpavruuTay . The word conveys 
an allusion to the mode in which Hyhtnimj 
strikes the earth . Thunder enters into the npjHd- 
lative or surname given by our Lord to .lames 
and John — Rouucrges; o tarty, \nv\ fipoyrrjs, says 
St. Mark, 4 sons of thunder ’ (iii. 17). SchlciLsner 
here understands, the thunder of eloquence, as in 
Aristoph. (Jc/mr. 530). Virgil applies a like 
figure to the two Seipios : 4 Duo fulniina belli * 
(. fin. vi. 8 12). Others understand the allusion to 
he to the energy and courage, \r. of the two ajHistlcs 
(lainlner s Hist, of the Apostles and Evanychsts. 
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ch. ix. § 1 ; Suicer, Thesaurus , s. v. Bpoj/rrj). 
Theophylact says they were so called because they 
were great preachers and divines, a>s peyaAo- 
KripvKas Kal OeoAojiKorarovs. Others suppose 
the allusion to be to the proposal of these apostles 
to call fire from heaven on the inhospitable Sa- 
maritans (Luke ix. 53, 54). Jt is not certain 
when our Lord so surnamed them [Boanerges]. 

The word simply 4 voice,’ is often used for 
thunder, as in Exod. ix. 23 ; Ps. xxix. 3 ; lxxvii. 
18 ; Jer. x. 13. In the last of these passages the 
production of rain by lightning is referred to : 

4 When he uttereth his voice, there is a multitude 
of waters in the heavens, he maketh lightnings 
with (or for) rain.’ It is related (John xii. 28) 
that Jesus said, 4 Father, glorify thy name. Then 
came there a voice from heaven, saying, I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify it again.’ Some 
of the people that stood by, but had not heard the 
words distinctly, said it had 4 thundered,’ for 
the voice came from heaven; others who had 
caught the words, supposed that God had spoken 
to Jesus by an angel, conformably to the Jewish 
opinion that God had never spoken but by the 
ministry of angels. Perhaps, however, thunder 
attended the voice, either a little before or after ; . 
comp. Exod. xix. 16, 19; Rev. iv. 5 ; vi. 1 
[Bath Kol]. — J. F. D. 

THYATIRA (0uaTeq?a, Ta), a city on the 
northern border of Lydia, about twenty-seven 
miles from Sardis, the seat of one of the seven 
Apocalyptic churches (Rev. i. 11; ii. 18). Its 
modern name is Ak-hissar, or the white castle . 
According to Pliny, it was known in earlier times 
by the names Pelopia and Euhippa ( Hist . Nat . 
v. 29). Strabo asserts that it was a Macedonian 
colony (xiii. p. 928). The Roman road from Per- 
gamus to Sardis passed through it. It was noted 
for the art of dyeing, as appears from Acts xvi. 14. 
Luke’s account has been confirmed by the dis- 
covery of an inscription in honour of Antonius 
Claudius Alphenus by the corporation of dyers, 
which concludes with the words ol fiacpeis. It still 
maintains its reputation for this manufacture, and 
large quantities of scarlet cloth are sent weekly to 
Smyrna. The town consists of about two thou- 
sand houses, for which taxes are paid to the 
government, besides two or three hundred small 
huts ; of the former 300 are inhabited by Greeks, 
30 by Armenians, and the rest by Turks. The 
common language of all classes is the Turkish ; 
but in writing it, the Greeks use the Greek, and 
the Armenians the Armenian characters. There are 
nine mosques and one Greek church. — J. E. R. 

THYINE WOOD(|uAoj/ Ovivov) is mentioned 
as one of the articles of merchandise which would 
cease to be purchased in consequence of the fall of 
Babylon (Rev. xviii. 12). This wood was in con- 
siderable demand by the Romans, being much 
employed by them in the ornamental wood-work 
of their villas, and also for tables, bowls, and vessels 
of different kinds. It is noticed by most ancient 
authors, from the time of Theophrastus. It was the 
citron-wood of the Romans ; thus Salmasins : 4 Ova 
Theophrasti est ilia citrus, quae citreas mensas 
dabat Romanis inter lautissima opera’ (Cels. Hi- 
erobot . vol. ii. p. 25). It was produced only in 
Africa, in the neighbourhood of Mount Atlas, and 
in Granada : 4 citrum, arborem Africae peculiarem 
esse, nec alibi nasci.’ It grew to a great size : 


4 quarum amplitudo ac radices sestimari possunt 
ex or bibus ’ (Plin. Hist . Nat. xiii. 15). 



This cedar or citron- wood was most likely pro- 
duced by Callitris quadrivaluis, the Thuja arti - 
culata of Linnaeus, which is a native of Mount 
Atlas, and of other uncultivated hills on the coast 
of Africa. In the kingdom of Morocco, according 
to Broussouel, this tree produces the Sandarach resin 
of commerce. Capt. S. E. Cook, in his Sketches in 
Spain (vol. ii.), brought to light the fact that'the 
wood-work of the roof of the celebrated mosque, 
now the cathedral of Cordova, built in the ,9th 
century, is of this wood ; it had previously been 
thought to be that of the larch, from the resem- 
blance of the Spanish word alerce , which is 
applied to the wood of Callitris quadrivalvis in 
Spain and Barbary, to the Latin word larix. 
After carefully examining the wood in question, 
Capt. Cook came to the conclusion that the 
timber of the mosque was not of any Spanish, or 
even European tree. 4 By a singular coincidence, 
the subject had been undergoing investigation 
about the same time in Africa. Mr. D. Hay, 
the British Consul at Tangiers, had, by tracing 
the Arabic etymology of the word alerce (no 
doubt al arz or eres ), by availing himself of 
the botanical researches of the Danish Consul 
in Morocco, and by collating the accounts of 
the resident Moors, made out that the alerce was 
the Thuja articulata , which grows on Mount 
Atlas. In corroboration of his views, a plank of 
its timber was sent to London. This plank, which 
is in the possession of the Horticultural Society, 
is 1 foot 8 inches in diameter. Capt. Cook says he 
is perfectly satisfied of its identity with the parts 
of the timber of the mosque at Cordova which he 
examined. It is highly balsamic and odoriferous, 
the resin, no doubt, preventing the ravages of 
insects, as well as the influence of the air.’ (Lou- 
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don’s Arbor et. iv. 2463). This, no doubt, was 
also the citron or thyine-wood of the ancients, 
arid therefore that of the above cited passage of 
the Revelation. — J. F. R. 


TIBERIAS (T ifcpids; Talm. ; Arab. 



is a small town situated about 


the middle 


of the western bank of the lake of Gennesareth. 
Tiberias was chiefly built by the Tetrarch Herodes 
Anti pas, and called by him after the Emperor Ti- 
berius (Joseph. Antiq. xviii. 2. 3). According to the 
Life of Josephus ($ 65), Tiberias was 30 stadia 
from Hippo, 60 from Gadara, and 120 from 
Scythopolis ; according to the Talmud, it was 13 
Roman miles from Sepphoris ; and Jolifl’e, in his 
Travels , states that it is nearly 20 English miles 
from Nazareth, and 90 miles from Jerusalem. 
Others find it above two days’ journey from 
Ptolemais. 

From the time of Herodes Antipas to the com- 
mencement of the reign of Herodes Agrippa II., 
Tiberias was the principal city of the province (see 
Joseph. Vita , § 9). Justus, son of Pistus, when 
addressing the inhabitants of Tiberias, stated that 
c the city Tiberias bad ever been a city of Galilee*; 
and that in the days of Herod the Tetrarch, who 
had built it, it had obtained the principal place; 
and that he had ordered that the city Sepphoris 
should be subordinate to the city Tiberias ; that 
they had not lost this pre-eminence even under 
Agrippa, the father, but had retained it until 
Felix was procurator of Judaea; but he told them 
that now they had been so unfortunate as to be 
made a present of by Nero to Agrippa; and that 
upon Scpphoris’s submission of itself to the Ro- 
mans, that city was become the capital of Gali- 
lee, and that the royal treasury and the archives 
were now removed from them.’ Tiberias was one of 
the four cities which Nero added to the kingdom 
of Agrippa (Dc Bell. Jud. xx. 13. 2). Sepphoris 
and Tiberias were the largest cities of Galilee 
(Joseph, Vita , § 65). In the last Jewish war the 
fortifications of Tiberias were an important mili- 
tary station ( l)e Bell. Jud . ii. 20,6; iii.lt), 1; 
Vita, § 8, sq.). 

According to Josephus ( Vila, § 12), the inhabit- 
ants of Tiberias derived their maintenance chiefly 
from the navigation of the lake of Gennesareth, and 
from its fisheries. After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem Tiberias was celebrated during several 
centuries for its famous Rabbinical academy (see 
Lightfont’s Horae lleb . p. 1 10, sq.). 

Not far from Tiberias, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Kmmans, were warm 
mineral springs, whose celebrated baths are some- 
times 8]HiKen of ns belonging to Tiberias itself 
(Joseph. I)c Iicll . Jud. ii. 21, $6 ; Antiq . xviii. 2. 
3 ; Vita, § 16 ; Minima, Sabb. iii. 1 ; and other 
Talon idical passages in Lightfoot’a Horae Hvb. 
]). 133, sq. Compare also Wichnmunshansen, Dc 
Thermit Tibcrivmibns , in Ugnlini Thcsaur . tom. 
v ii.) These springs contain sulphur, salt, and 
iron ; and were employed for medicinal pur- 
poses. Compare t lie I'rarcls of Volney and Scholz. 

There is a tradition that Tiberias was built on 
the site of the town Kinncrcth. (oiiijiure 

Hieronymi Onomastieon, suh voe. 1 Chennereth :* 
‘ Oppidnm, quad in hoiiorem Tiherii Cmsaris He- 
rod os rex Jmheio postea instanratnin appellavit 
Tiboriadem, ferunt hoc primnni appellation no- 


mine.’ Against this tradition it has been urged 
that, according to Joshua (xix. 35), Chinnereth 
belonged to the tribe of Naphthali. Compare Re- 
land ( Palcestina , p. 161). It has also been said 
that this tradition is contradicted by the following 
statement of Josephus {Antiq. xviii. 2. 3): — 4 Herod 
the tetrarch, who was in great favour with Tibe- 
rius, built a city of the same name with him, and 
called it Tiberias. He built it in the best part 
of Galilee, at the lake of Gennesareth. There 
are warm baths at a little distance from it, in a 
village named Emmaus. Strangers came and 
inhabited this city ; a great number of the inha- 
bitants were Galileans also, and many were ne- 
cessitated by Herod to come thither out of the 
country belonging to him, and were by force 
compelled to be its inhabitants ; some of them 
were persons of condition. He also admitted 
poor people, such as those that were collected 
from all parts to dwell in it. He was a bene- 
factor to these, and made them free in great 
numbers, but obliged them not to forsake the 
city by building them very good houses at his 
own expense, and by giving them land also; for 
he was sensible that to make this place a habita- 
tion was to transgress the Jewish ancient laws, 
because many sepulchres were to be here taken 
away, in order to make room for the city Tibe- 
rias, whereas our law pronounces that such inha- 
bitants are unclean for seven days.’ 

Others have identified Tiberias with Chamath ; 
but it also belonged to the tribe of Naphthali, 
and the graves mentioned by Josephus militate 
against it as much as against Chinnereth. Ac- 
cording to the Rabbins, Tiberias was situated on 
the site of Rakkath ( Hicros . Megil. fob 701). 
Compare Othonis, Lex. Babb. p. 755 ; but it too 
was in the territory of Naphthali, and if the 
graves mentioned by Josephus are any objection 
they must militate against this assumption like- 
wise (Lightfoot, Chorog. Cent. cap. 72-74). 

According to Joliffe ( Travels , pp. IS, 19, sq.) 
the modern Tabaria lias about four thousand in- 
habitants, a considerable part of whom are Jews. 
The hot springs are about thirty-five minutes from 
Tabaria, and about twenty paces from the lake. 
Compare the Travels of Mariti, Hasselquist, 
Buckingham, Burckhardt, and Richter. The site 
of the present town does not fill the urea of the 
ancient Tiberias, of which there are still some 
insignificant vestiges. Tabaria snlVered greatly 
liv an earthquake on New Year’s day, IS37, Al- 
most every building, with the exception of the 
walls and some part of the castle, was levelled to 
the ground. The inhabitants were obliged to live 
for some time in wooden booths (Schubert, in d. 
M'unchn. (irlchrt. Anzeig. 1837, No. 191, p. 505; 
Winers Ucal-Wortorh.f — C. H. F. B. 

TIBERIUS (Ti/J^pioy), the third Emperor of 
Rome. He is mentioned by name on[y by St. 
lmke, who fixes in the fifth ) car of his reign the 
commencement of the ministry of John the Bap- 
tist, ami of Christ (Luke iii. 1). The other 
passages in which he is mentioned under the title 
of Ca\snr f offer no points of personal allusion, and 
refer to him simply as the emperor (Matt. xxii. 
17. sq. ; Mark \ii. IL sq. ; Luke xx. 22, sq. ; 
xxih. 2, sq. ; John xix, 12, sq.). 

riBNl bu\ Iding of (itxl ; Sept. 0o/u»f), 

one of those factious men w ho took a prominent 
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part in the troubles which followed the violent 
death of Elah. He disputed the throne of Israel 
with Omri, and the civil war which was thus 
kindled between the two factions lasted for about 
three years with varying success, till the death of 
Tibni left his adversary master of the crown, b.c. 
929 (1 Kings xvi. 21-23). 

TIDAL (V]D, veneration ; Sept. ©apyaA), 
one of the allies who with Chedorlaomer invaded 
Palestine in the time of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1). 
Tidal bears the somewhat singular title of ‘ king 
of nations 9 or 6 Gentiles ’ (D*^ goyim ). Some 
make it almost a proper name here, as in Josh, 
xii. 23, where we read of a ‘ king of the Gentiles, 
(goyim) of Gilgal. 1 Le Clerc and others take it for 
Galilee, because in Isa. viii. 23, we meet with 
4 Galilee of the nations.’ But there were reasons 
for its having then acquired that name, which did 
not exist in the time of Abraham, when all Pales- 
tine and the neighbouring countries were as much 
Gentile as Galilee. In fact, we cannot tell who 
these Goyim were over whom Tidal ruled ; but it 
seems probable that he was a chief of several con- 
federated tribes, whose military force he contri- 
buted to the expedition of Chedorlaomer. 

TIDHAR piVm) is twice mentioned in 

Scripture (Isa. xli. 19, and lx. 13), in both of which 
places it is enumerated along with the Berosh 


and Teashur, or cypress and box-tree, and is 
translated pine-tree in the Authorized Version. 
But it has been variously interpreted, and even by 
the same translator in the two passages. Thus 
it is rendered elm in one passage, and box or pine 
in the other. In the Chaldee paraphrase, the word 
murneyan , commonly thought to mean the elm, 
is used as the synonyme of tidhar. But no simi- 
lar name having been discovered in any of the 
cognate languages, no proofs can be adduced in 
favour of one more than another. The name tid- 
hara , meaning ‘ three-cornered, 1 is applied in 
India to a species of Euphorbia (E. antiquorum) ; 
but this is not likely to be the plant alluded to in 
Scripture. Gesenius is of opinion that tidhar 
signifies a durable tree, or one that yields durable 
wood. It is difficult, therefore, to select from 
among the trees of Lebanon that which is spe- 
cially intended. — J. F. R. 

TIGLATH-PILESER, the Assyrian king who 
subjected the kingdom of Israel in b.c. 747. [See 
Assyria, Israel.] 

TIGRIS ; Sept. Tlypis), one of the four 

rivers of Paradise, twice mentioned in Scripture 
under the name of Hiddekel (Gen. ii. 14 ; 

Dan. x. 4). In Aramaean it is called 

Dig la , in Arabic Diglat , in Zend Teger> 
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in Pehlvi Tegera , ‘ stream whence have arisen 
both the Aramaean and Arabic forms, to which 
also we trace the Hebrew Dekel divested of 
the prefix Hid. This prefix denotes activity, 
rapidity, vehemence, so that Hid-dekel signifies 
‘the rapid Tigris. 1 From the introduction of the 
prefix, it would appear that the Hebrews were not 

entirely aware that Teger, represented by their 
Dekel , by itselt signified velocity; so in the lan- 


guage of Media, Tigris meant an arrow (Strabo, 


ii. 527 ; Piin. Hist . Nat . vi. 27 ; comp. Pers 



teer , ‘ arrow; 1 Sanscrit tigra, ‘sharp,* ‘swift’): 
hence arose such pleonasms as ‘king Pharaoh 1 
and ‘A1 -coran. 1 

The Tigris rises in the mountains of Armenia, 
about fifteen miles south of the sources of the Eu- 
phrates, and pursues nearly a regular course south- 
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east till its junction with that river at Koma, 
fif ty miles above Basrah (Bassorah). The Tigris is 
navigable for boats of twenty or thirty tons’ bur- 
den as far as the mouth of the Odorneh, but no 
further; and the commerce of Mosul is conse- 
quently carried on by rafts supported on inflated 
sheep or goats 5 skins. These rafts are floated down 
the river, and when they arrive at Bagdad, the 
wood of which they are composed is sold without 
loss, and the skins are conveyed back to Mosul by 
camels. The Tigris, between Bagdad and Korna, 
is, on an average, about two hundred yards wide ; 
at Mosul its breadth does not exceed three 
hundred feet. The banks are steep, and over- 
grown for the most part with brushwood, the 
resort of lions and other wild animals. The 
middle part of the river’s course, from Mosul to 
Korna, once the seat of high culture and the resi- 
dence of mighty kings, is now desolate, covered 
with the relics of ancient greatness in the shape of 
fortresses, mounds, and dams, which had been 
erected for the defence and irrigation of the 
country. At the ruins of Nimrod, eight leagues 
below Mosul, is a stone dam quite across the 
river, which, when the stream is low, stands con- 
siderably above the surface, and forms a small 
cataract ; but when the stream is swollen, no part 
of it is visible, the water rushing over it like a 
rapid, and boiling up with great impetuosity. It is 
a work of great skill and labour, and now vene- 
rable for its antiquity. The inhabitants, as usual, 
attribute it to Nimrod. It is called the Zikr- 
ul-Aawaze. At some short distance below there 
is another Zikr (dyke), but not so high, and more 
ruined than the former. The river rises twice in 
the year : the first and great rise is in April, and 
is caused by the melting of the snows in the 
mountains of Armenia; the other is in Novem- 
ber, and is produced by the periodical rains. See 
Gesenius, Thesaurus , p. 448; Kintieir, Geog . 
Mem. of Pers. Empire , pp. 1), 10 ; Rich’s Koor* 
distan , which includes a minute and accurate 
account of observations made in a voyage down 
the river from Mosul to Bagdad, and of another 
voyage up the river from Basrah to the same 
place ; being in fact a survey of the greater and 
more interesting part of the Tigris. 

TIMBRELS. [Musical Instruments.] 

TIMNA (y^pri, restraint y Sept. O ajxvd), 
a concubine of Eliphaz, the son of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 12-22 ; l Chron. i. 3GJ. From her the 
name passed over to an Edomitish tribe (Gen. 
xxxvi. 10 ; 1 Chron. i. 51). 

TIMNA II (n;pn ; Sept. Qapi /a), or TIM- 
nath (rnpH), an ancient city of the Ca- 
naan it cs (Gen. xxxviii. 12), first, assigned to the 
tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 10-57), and afterwards 
to Dan (Josh. xix. 43) ; but it long remained in 
the ]M)ssossion of the Philistines (Judg. xiv. 1 ; 
2 Chron. xxviii. 18; comp. Joseph. Antiq. v. S. 
5). It is chiefly noted as the abode of Samson's 
bride, and the place where he held his marriage 
feast. It is probably represented by a deserted 
site now called Tihncli, which is about one hour's 
journey south-west of Zerah, the residence of 
Samson. Another Timnoh lay in the mountains 
of Judah (Josh. xxv. 57 ; Gen. xxviii. 12-1 1). 

TIM N AT 1 1- 1 1 EKES. [Timnatii-skuah.] 
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TIMNATH-SERAH {^^n^n, portion of 
abundance , i. e. remaining portion ; Sept. Qa/xva- 
crapax ), a town in the mountains of Ephraim, 
which was assigned to Joshua, and became the 
place of his residence and burial (Josh. xix. 50 ; 
xxiv. 30). In Judg. ii. 9, it is called Timnath- 
heres {portion of the sun ); but the former is pro- 
bably the correct reading, since a possession thus 
given to Joshua after the rest of the land was dis- 
tributed (Josh. xix. 49), would strictly be a por- 
tion remaining. This was probably the same 
with the Timnah {(dapva) of Josephus {Antiq. iv. 
iv. 11. 12 ; De Bell . Jud . iii. 3. 5), the head of a 
toparchy lying between those of Gophna and 
Lydda ; which seems to be recognised in a 
place called Tibneh, lying north-west of Gophna 
on the Roman road to Antipatris {Bibliotheca 
Sacra , i. 483). The choice of Joshua was cer- 
tainly not in the best of the land. Jerome relates 
that Paula, when travelling in these parts, mar- 
velled that the distributor of the possessions of 
the children of Israel should have chosen for 
himself a situation so rough and mountainous 
{Epitaph. Baida , fob 99). 

TIMOTHY (T ifjioOeos), a young Christian of 
Derbe, grandson of Lois, and son of Eunice, a 
Jewess, by a Greek father, who was probably a 
proselyte (Acts xvi. 1 ; xx. 4). He seems to 
have been brought up witli great care in his 
family, and to have profited well by the example 
of the 6 unfeigned faith’ which dwelt in the ex- 
cellent women named in 2 Tim. i. 5 ; iii. 15. 
The testimonials which Paul received in Lvcao- 
nia in favour of this young disciple, induced the 
apostle to make him the companion of his jour- 
neys and labours in preaching the Gospel (Acts 
xvi. 2, 3 ; 1 Tim. iv. 12). He became his most 
faithful and attached colleague ; and is frequently 
named by Paul with truly paternal tenderness 
and regard. He calls him 4 son Timothy’ (1 
Tim. i. 18); 4 my own son in the faith’ (1 Tim. 
i . 2) ; ‘my beloved son’ (1 Cor. iv. 17); ‘my 
workfellow’ (Rom. xvi. 21); 4 my brother’ (which 
is probably the sense of T i/xiOeos 6 ade\(p6s in 2 
Cor. i. 1). Timothy appears to have been with 
the apostle at Rome, and to have been, like him, 
a prisoner there, though liberated before him 
(Heb. xiii. 23). 1 1 is subsequent history is, how- 

ever, unknown. It appears from l Tim. i. 3, 
that when Paul went into Macedonia he left 
Timothy in charge of the church at Ephesus, ami 
there are indications that he was still at Ephesus 
when the apostle was (as usually understood) a 
second time captive at Rome, and without hope 
of deliverance (1 Tim. iii. 14). The tradition 
is, that Timothy retained the charge of the church 
at Ephesus till his death, and eventually suf- 
fered martyrdom in that city. 

TIMOTHY, EPISTLES TO. The com- 
mon authorship of these two epistles has seldom 
been denied ; nor, if denied, could the denial be 
successfully maintained, so marked and so 
numerous arc the points of resemblance between 
the two, except upon the assumption that the one 
has been made up from the other. When, how- 
ever, we proceed to inquire, By xrhom weie they 
written? the question is one which has occa- 
sioned in more recent times no small contro\ei\v. 

If we defer to the testimony of the early eccle- 
siastical wi iters, no doubt will remain upon the 
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point. For the high antiquity of these epistles, 
the allusions to passages in them by Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and Ignatius, suffi- 
ciently vouch (Lardner, ii. 20, 38, 79, 96). 
That they are also to be regarded as genuine pro- 
ductions of the apostle whose name they bear, is 
attested by Irenaeus ( Adv . Hcer. lib. i., sub init. 
iii. 3. 3) ; by Theophilus of Antioch, who quotes 
1 Tim. ii. 1, 2, along with Rom. xiii. 7, 8, as 
part of 4 the divine word ’ ( Ad Autol. iii. 14) ; 
by Clement of Alexandria ( Strom . ii. 383) ; ibid. 

р. 448) ; by Tertullian ( De Preescr. Hceret. 

с. 25) ; by Caius (ap. Euseb. Hist . Eccles. vi. 
20) ; by Origen, &c. (comp. Lardner, vol. ii. 
To this weighty mass of external evidence, there 
is nothing to oppose of the same kind, for the 
omission of these epistles by Marcion from his 
Apostolicon , is a fact, to which, from the well- 
known caprice and prejudice of that heretic, no 
weight can be attached. Unless, therefore, diffi- 
culties of an insurmountable nature are presented 
by the epistles themselves to our regarding them 
as the productions of Paul, we must hold their 
claim to rank as his to be unimpeachable. 

That such difficulties are presented by these 
epistles has been confidently maintained by Eich- 
horn ( Einleit . iii. ff. 317), and De Wette ( Einleit . 
s. 283, ff.), as well as by some other scholars of 
less note. The learned and acute Schleiermacher 
has also assailed the genuineness of the first epistle 
in his Kritisches Sendschreibcn an J. C. Gass 
(Berlin, 1807); but that of the second he ad- 
mitted, and not only so, but was wont to censure 
the attempts of those who rejected it and that to 
Titus, as 4 removing the occasion and the means 
for the criticism of the first ’ (Liicke, Theol. Stud, 
und Krit.y 1834, s. 766). To examine all the 
cavils which these eminent men, in the exercise of 
that micrologistic criticism, in which it seems 
characteristic of their nation to delight, would be 
a task altogether incompatible with the limits 
within which we are confined. A succinct sur- 
vey of the more weighty of their objections we 
shall, however, attempt to supply ; beginning 
with those which are common to both epistles, 
and proceeding to such as are peculiar to each. 

1. It is objected that the general style of 

these epistles is not Pauline. 4 Lias Paul’s lan- 
guage in general,’ asks Eichhorn, 4 the clearness 
and ease of expression which we find in these 
pastoral epistles ? Is it not much more un- 
polished, careless, and allied to a prose which has 
been thrown together, rather than carefully ela- 
borated?’ &c. 4 The force of such an objection/ 

Eichhorn adds, 4 it is very difficult to make 
apparent to those who have not the natural gift of 
discerning modes of writing.’ A most convenient 
difficulty ! enabling the critic to retort the charge 
of incapacity upon all who do not see the charac- 
teristics of Paul’s style in exactly the same light 
as they are viewed by him. We shelter ourselves 
behind the ample authority of Hug, who says of 
the latter part of the objection, that it 4 is abso- 
lutely false/ and who replies to the former by 
asserting for a letter, written by the apostle to a 
friend so intimate as Timothy, the right to ex- 
hibit a more free and fiowing style than would 
be proper in a letter addressed to a church 
( Introd . Fosdick’s transl. p. 569). 

2. Much stress is laid by all who have im- 
pugned the Pauline origin of these epistles on the 
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occurrence in them of aira^ Aeyipeva, and forms 
of expression not elsewhere usual with Paul. 
But to this it may be replied that the same objec- 
tion might be offered against many of the un- 
questioned writings of the apostle, such, e. g., as 
the epistle to the Galatians, in which 57 a f 7 ra| Aeyi- 
juera occur, and the epistle to the Philippians, in 
which we find 54, &c. ; from which it appears 
but fair to infer that the occurrence of such is, so 
far as it can prove anything, an evidence for 
rather than against the Pauline origin of these 
epistles. All such reasonings, however, appear 
to rest upon too precarious a basis to be allowed 
much weight. When it is remembered how 
much the style of a writer is affected by his sub- 
ject, by his design, by the state of his mind at the 
time of writing, by the circumstances of the 
parties for whom his composition is intended, as 
well as how much in the course of a few years 
the style of even a very careful writer alters, we 
shall cease to be much moved by the occurrence 
in the epistles of such a writer as Paul, of unex- 
pected varieties and peculiarities of expression. 
The only valid argument that can be urged against 
the genuineness of a writing from such facts is, 
when it can be shown that the writer has used 
phrases or words, which it is historically im- 
possible that the party to whom the writing is 
ascribed could have employed ; as has been done 
so successfully in several instances by Bentley, 
in his work on the Epistles ascribed to Phalaris. 
No attempt of this sort, however, is made by 
those who have impugned the authenticity of the 
Epistles to Timothy ; 4 not one word has been 
adduced which can be shown to be foreign to the 
age of Paul ; not a single phrase has been pointed 
out, of which either the outward form or the con- 
ception on which it is based, belongs to a later 
age’ (Planck, Bemerkungen^u . s. w. s. 17). 
So far from this, Eichhorn himself admits 4 that 
they have in their language much that is Pauline/ 
and that the allusion to the apostle’s persecuting 
zeal before his conversion (1 Tim. i. 13), the prin- 
ciples asserted respecting both the substance and 
the form of Christianity, and the proofs adduced, 
are highly Pauline (p. 318). 

Besides these objections, which apply to both 
epistles alike, there are some which affect each 
epistle separately. 

To the first epistle it is objected : I. That it 
presents Timothy in a light in which it is incon- 
sistent with other notices of him in Paul’s epistles 
to regard him. Here he appears as little better 
than a novice, needing instruction as to the sim- 
plest affairs of ecclesiastical order ; whereas, in 
the first epistle to the Corinthians, written earlier 
than this, we find him (iv. 17) described by Paul 
as 4 My beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, 
who shall bring you into remembrance of my 
ways which be in Christ, as I teach everywhere 
in every church / and in 1 Thess. i. 1-3, we are 
told that the apostle had sent him toThessalonica 
to establish the believers there, and to comfort 
them concerning their faith. If Timothy was so 
well able to regulate the churches at Corinth and 
Thessalonica, how, it is asked, can it be supposed 
that a short while afterwards he should require 
such minute instructions for his conduct as this 
epistle contains? To this it may be replied, 
(1) that in visiting Corinth and Thessalonica 
Timothy acted as the apostle’s delegate, and had, 
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doubtless, received from him minute instructions 
as to how he should proceed among those to whom 
he was sent; so that the alleged difference in the 
circumstances of Timothy when sent to Corinth, 
and when left in Ephesus, disappears ; (2) that 
it does not necessarily follow, from the injunc- 
tions given to Timothy in this epistle, that the 
writer regarded him as a novice ; for they rather 
respect the application of general principles to 
peculiar local circumstances, than set forth in- 
structions such as a novice would require ; and 
(3) it is not to he forgotten that the apostle de- 
signed through Timothy to present to the church 
at large a body of instruction which should be 
useful to it in all ages of its existence. 

2. It is objected that after the church at 
Ephesus had enjoyed the apostle's instructions and 
presidency for three years, it could not have been, 
at the time this epistle is supposed to have been 
written by Paul, in such ignorance of eccle- 
siastical arrangements as the injunctions here 
given would lead us to suppose. But what is 
there in the epistle that necessitates such a 
supposition ? It contains many directions to 
Timothy how he should conduct himself in a 
church, some of which are certainly of an ele- 
mentary character, but there is nothing that leads 
to the conclusion that they were all intended for 
the benefit of the church at Ephesus, or that the 
state of that church was such as to require that 
injunctions of this kind should be given for its 
sake alone. Timothy's sphere of evangelistic 
effort extended greatly beyond Ephesus ; and this 
epistle was designed at once to guide him as to 
what he was to do in the churches which he 
might be called to regulate, and to supply his 
authority for so doing. Besides, does it not 
naturally occur that such minute injunctions are 
just such as a person forging t his epistle at a later 
period in Pauls name, would be most likely to 
avoid ? 

3. The absence of allusions to events in Ti- 
mothy's history has been alleged against the 
Pauline origin of this epistle. A strange objec- 
tion ! — and as untenable as strange ! This may 
be seen by a reference to the following passages : 
i. 18; iv. 11 ; v. 23; vi. 12. 

1. It is alleged that the writer of this epistle 
has made such a mistake as Paul could not have 
made when he classes Alexander with Hyrnensuns 
(l Tim. i. 20) as a false Christian, whereas we 
know from 2 Tim. iv. M, that he was not a 
Christian at all. But where is the shadow of evi- 
dence that the Alexander mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 
20, is the same person with the Alexander men- 
tioned in 2 Tim. iv. 1 1 ? Was this name so un- 
common in Ephesus that we must needs suppose 
a blunder, where a writer speaks of one so called 
as n heretic, simply became in other pusages 
mention is made of one so called who was not a 
heretic? Nothing can lx; more obvious than that 
there were two Alexanders, just as there might 
have been twenty, known to the apostle and Ti- ■ 
inotliy; and that of these two one wus a heretic 
and tronbler of the church at Ephesus, and the 
other probably n heathen and an enemy of the 
apostle. 

5. In 1 Tim. i. 20, mention is made of Ily- 
niemens as a heretic, whom the writer makes Paul 
say lie had excommunicated ; but this is a mis- 
take, for in 2 Tim. ii. 17, we (ind Ilymena us 
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still a member of the church at Ephesus, and 
such a mistake could not have been made by 
Paul. Here, however, it is assumed without 
proof, (1) that the Hvmenaeus of the one epistle 
is the same as the Hymenseus of the other ; (2) 
that being the same, he was still a member of the 
same church ; and (3) that it was impossible for 
him, though excommunicated, to have returned 
as a penitent to the church, and again to have 
become a plague to it. Here are three hypotheses 
on which we may account for the fact referred to, 
and until they be all excluded it will not follow 
that any blunder is chargeable upon the writer of 
this epistle. 

G. In 1 Tim. vi. 13, the writer refers to our 
Lord's good confession before Pontius Pilate. 
Now of this we have a record in John’s Gospel ; 
hut as this was not written in Paul’s time, it is urged 
that this epistle must be ascribed to a later writer. 
It is easy to obviate any force that may appear 
to be in this remark by the consideration that all 
the prominent facts of our Lord’s life, and espe- 
cially the circumstances of his death, were fami- 
liarly known by oral communication to all the 
Christians before the Gospels were written. 
Though, then, John’s Gospel was not extant in 
Paul’s time, the facts recorded by John were 
well known, and might therefore be very natu- 
rally referred to in an epistle from one Christian 
to another. Of our Lord’s confession before Pi- 
late we may readily suppose that Paul, the great 
advocate of the spirituality of the Messiah's king- 
dom, was especially fond of making use. 

7. The writer of this epistle, it is affirmed, 
utters sentiments in favour of the law which are 
not Pauline, and teaches the efficacy of good 
works in such a way as to be incompatible with 
Paul's doctrine of salvation by grace. Tin's as- 
sertion we may safely meet with a pointed denial. 
The doctrine of this epistle concerning the law 
is, that it is good if it be used vofiifius, as a law, 
for the pnrjxises which a moral law is designed to 
serve; and what is this hut the doctrine of the 
epistles to the Homans and Galatians, where the 
apostle maintains that in itself and for its own 
ends the divine law is holy, just, and good, and 
becomes evil only when put out of its projier 
place, and used for pnrjxises it was never designed 
to serve? (Horn. vii. 7-12; Gal. iii. 21, &c.) 
What the writer here teaches concerning good 
works is also in full harmony with the ajmstle 
Paul's teaching in his acknowledged epistle* 
(comp. Horn, xii., Kplies. v. and vi.. &e.) ; and 
if in this epistle there is no formal exposition of 
the Gospel scheme, hut rather a dwelling upon 
practical duties, the reason may easily lie found 
in the peculiar character of this us n pastoral 
epistle — an epistle of official counsels and ex- 
hortations to a minister of Christianity. 

8. Do \\ ette asserts that 1 Tim. iii. Ifi, hears 
marks of being a quotation from a confession or 
symbol of the church, of which there were none 
in Paul’s day. But what marks of this does the 
passage present ? The answer is. the use of the 
word dfjLo\iryovfjLivu)s % a technical word, and the 
word used by the eccles'wustieal writers to de- 
signate something in aeci rdance with orthodox 
doctrine. This is true; hut as technical words 
are first used in their pro|>er sense, and as the 
proper sense of t\no\oyovfiivots |>erfeetly suits the 
pissige in question, there u no reason for »np- 
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posing any such later visage as De Wette suggests. 
Besides, his argument tells both ways, for one may 
as well assert that the ecclesiastical usage arose 
from the terms of this passage, as affirm that the 
terms of this passage were borrowed from eccle- 
siastical usage. 

9. The writer of this epistle quotes as a part 
of Scriqrture a passage which occurs only in 
Luke x. 7 •, but as Luke had not written his Gos- 
pel at the time Paul is supposed to have written 
this epistle, and as it is not the habit of the New 
Testament writers to quote from each other in the 
way they quote from the Old Testament, we are 
bound to suppose that this epistle is the produc- 
tion of a later writer. But does this writer quote 
Luke x. 7, in the manner alleged? The passage 
referred to is in ch. v. 18, where we have first a 
citation from Deut. xxv. 4, introduced by the 
usual formula, 6 The Scripture saith and then 
the writer adds, as further confirmatory of his 
position, the saying of our Lord, which is supposed 
to be quoted from Luke’s Gospel. Now we are 
not bound to conclude that this latter was ad- 
duced by the writer as a part of Scripture* It 
may be regarded as a remark of his own, or as 
some proverbial expression, or as a well-known 
saying of Christ’s, by which he confirms the doc- 
trine he is establishing. We are under no ne- 
cessity to extend the formula with which the verse 
is commenced so as to include in it all that the 
verse contains. The Kai by itself will not justify 
this ; indeed we may go further, and affirm that 
the use of kcu alone rather leads to an opposite 
conclusion, for had the writer intended the latter 
clause to be regarded as a quotation from Scrip- 
ture as well as the former, he would probably have 
used some such formula as kclI tvcl\iv (comp. Heb. 
ii. 13). 

10. De Wette maintains that the injunction 
in ch. v. 23, is so much beneath the dignity of 
an apostle, that we cannot suppose it to have 
proceeded from such a writer as Paul. But 
what is there in such an injunction less dignified 
than in many injunctions of an equally familiar 
nature scattered through Paul’s epistles ? And 
in what is it incompatible with the apostolic cha- 
racter that one sustaining it should enjoin upon 
a young, zealous, and active preacher, whom he 
esteemed as his own son, a careful regard to his 
health ; the more especially when, by acting as is 
here enjoined, he would vindicate Christian liberty 
from those ascetic restraints by which the false 
teachers sought to bind it. 

Such are the principal objections which have 
of late been urged against the Pauline authorship 
of the first epistle to Timothy. Let us now turn 
to glance with equal brevity at those which have 
been urged against the second. Of these the most 
weighty are founded on the assumption that this 
epistle must be viewed as written during the 
apostle’s first imprisonment at Rome ; and as, for 
reasons to be subsequently stated, we do not re- 
gard this assumption as tenable, it will not be 
necessary to occupy space with any remarks upon 
them. We may leave unnoticed also those ob- 
jections to this epistle which are mere repetitions 
of those urged against the first, and which admit 
of similar replies. 

1. In ch. iii. 11, the writer enumerates a series 
of persecutions and afilictions which befell him 
at Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra, of which he 
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says Timothy knew. Would Paul, it is asked, 
in making such an enumeration, have committed 
the mistake of referring to persecutions which he 
had endured before his connection with Timothy, 
and have said nothing of those which he endured 
subsequently , and of which Timothy must have 
known, whilst of the former he might be ignorant ? 
But there is no mistake in the matter. Paul has 
occasion to refer to the knowledge Timothy had 
of his sufferings for the Gospel. Of these some 
had occurred before Timothy’s connection with 
him, whilst others had occurred while Timothy 
was his companion and fellow-sufferer. Of the 
latter, therefore, Paul makes no specific mention, 
feeling that to be unnecessary ; but of the former, 
of which Timothy could know only by hearsay, 
but of which he no doubt did know, for we cannot 
conceive that any interesting point in Paul’s 
previous history would be unknown to his ‘ dear 
son in the faith,’ he makes specific enumeration. 
This fully accounts for his stopping short at the 
point where Timothy’s personal experience could 
amply supply the remainder. 

2. The declaration in ch. iv. 7, &c. is incom- 
patible with what Paul says of himself in Phil. iii. 
12, &c. But respect must be had to the very dif- 
ferent circumstances in which the apostle was when 
he wrote these two passages. In the one case he 
viewed himself as still engaged in active work, 
and having the prospect of service before him ; 
in the other he regards himself as very near to 
death, and shortly about to enter into the presence 
of his master. Surely the same individual might 
in the former of these cases speak of work yet to 
do, and in the latter of his work as done, without 
any contradiction. 

3. In ch. i. 6, and ii. 2, there are allusions to 
ecclesiastical ceremonies which betray a later 
age than that of Paul. This is said without 
reason. The laying on of hands in the conferring 
of a pur/Aa was altogether an apostolic usage \ 
and the hearing of Paul’s doctrines was what 
Timothy, as his companion in travel, could easily 
enjoy, without our needing to suppose that the 
apostle is here represented as acting the part of 
professor in a school of theology. 

A survey of these objections, to say nothing of 
the petty cavils with which De Wette has crowded 
his pages, and which one can only wonder that 
such a man should for a moment have deemed 
worthy of notice, will amply show that no real 
and insuperable objection lies in the way of our 
yielding full assent to the claims of these two 
epistles to Timothy to rank among the produc- 
tions of the apostle Paul. On the contrary, the 
entire spirit, tone, character, and contents of these 
epistles are so truly Pauline, that they carry the 
evidence of their authenticity with them, and set 
at defiance the idle ingenuity of men to whom 
scepticism has become a habit, and who, indif- 
ferent to all consequences, seek only to display 
their learning or acuteness in their assaults upon 
the sacred writings. 

(Comp, the Introductions of Hug, Haerlium, 
Michaelis, Eichhom, De Wette, Bertholdt, Gue- 
ricke, Schott, &c. ; Schleiermacher, Ueb. den 
sogenannten ersten Brief des Paidos an den Ti- 
motheos , ein Kritisches Sendschreiben an J. C . 
Gass, Berlin, 1807, 12mo. ; Planck, Bemerkun- 
gen iiber d. ersten Paulin . Brief an d. Tim., 
Gott. 1808, 8vo. ; Beckhaus, Specimen Obss. 
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crit. exeget . de vocahulis ana}; Asyo/Aevois in I. 
ad Tim , Ep. Paulina obviis , authentic i ejus 
nihil detrahentibus, Lingac, 1810, 8vo. ; Curtius, 
De tempore quo prior Pauli ad Tim , Epist. 
exaratci sit , Berol. 1828, 8vo., &c.) 

Assuming that these epistles were written l)y 
Paul, the question next to be considered respects 
the time when each of them was composed. 

With regard to the first, it is clear that it was 
written not long after Paul had left Ephesus for 
Macedonia (ch. i. 3). Now from Acts xx. 1, we 
learn that Paul left Ephesus after the uproar 
caused by Demetrius, and went into Macedonia. 
Shall we suppose, then, that it was at this time 
this epistle was written? Many excellent critics 
reply in the affirmative ; and upon the whole we 
think this opinion the one to be preferred. It is 
not, however, without difficulties ; the chief of 
which lies in the fact that Timothy, to whom this 
epistle is addressed, appears to have been with Paul 
in Macedonia at this time (comp. 2 Cor. i. 1). 
To obviate this objection, it lias been suggested 
that Paul might have written this epistle imme- 
diately after leaving Ephesus, and the second to 
the Corinthians not before the concluding period 
of his stay in Macedonia; so that Timothy might 
have visited him in the interval. This appears 
to remove the difficulty, but it does so by sug- 
gesting a new one ; for how on this supposition 
are we to account for the ajxjstle’s delaying so 
long to write to the Corinthians after the arrival 
of Titus, by whose intelligence concerning the 
state of the Corinthian church Paul was led to 
address them? [Second Eiusti.e to the Co- 
rinth i a ns.] It may be asked also if it he likely 
that Timothy, after receiving such a charge as 
Paul gives him in this epistle, would so soon 
have left Ephesus and followed the apostle. 
Pressed by these difficulties, many critics of note 
have resorted to the hyjjothesis that this epistle 
must have been written at a later period, subse- 
quent to the apostle's first imprisonment at Rome, 
and upon a journey undertaken by him during 
the interval between that and his final imprison- 
ment. As the evidence that the apostle took such 
a journey is purely hypothetical and inferential, 
it must he admitted that the hypothesis built upon 
it as to the date of this epistle rests at the best on 
somewhat precarious grounds. This hypothesis, 
besides, seems to assume the possibility of churches 
remaining in and around Ephesus in a state of 
defective arrangement and order for a greater 
length of time than we can believe to have been 
the case. It is opposed also by what Paul says, 
ch. iv. 12, from which we learn that at the time 
this epistle was written Timothy was in danger of 
being despised as a youth ; but this could hardly 
Ik? said of him after Pauls first imprisonment, 
when he must on tin? lowest computation have 
been thirty years of age. And, finally, this hyj>o- 
thesis is directly opposed to the solemn declaration 
of Paul to the elders of the church at Ephesus 
when he met them at Milctnm : ‘I know that ye 
all shall see my face no more' (Acts xx. 23), for 
it. assumes that lie did see them again and preached 
to them. These difficulties in tin* way of the 
hypothesis of a later date for this epistle seem to 
ns weightier than those which attach to the other 
supposition. 

\\ it h regard to the second epistle, it is certain 
that it was written at Rome, and whilst Paul was 
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a prisoner there (i. 8, 16 ; ii. 9; i. 17 ; iv. 21) ; 
but the question arises, was it during his first or 
his second imprisonment that this took place? 

In favour of the first, the most weighty consi- 
deration arises out of the fact that the apostle 
appears to have had the same individuals as his 
companions when he wrote tills epistle, as lie had 
when he wrote the epistles to the Ephesians, Phi- 
lippians, and Colossians, and that to Philemon, 
which we know were written during his first im- 
prisonment at Rome. c At the beginning of the 
imprisonment,’ says Hug, who has very forcibly 
stated this argument in favour of the earlier liypo- 
tliesis, ‘ when the epistle to the Ephesians was 
written, Timothy, who was not one of Paul’s com- 
panions on the voyage to Italy (Acts xxvii. 2), 
was not with him at Rome ; for Paul does not 
add his name in the address with which the 
epistle commences, as he always did when Ti- 
mothy was at his side. Timothy afterwards 
arrived ; and accordingly, at the outset of the 
epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, his name 
ap]>ears with the apostle’s (Col. i. 1 ; Phil. 1); 
secondly, Luke was in Paul’s company (Col. iv. 
14 ; Phil. 24); thirdly, Mark was likewise with 
him (Col. iv. 10; Phil. 21); fourthly, Tychicus 
was then Paul's diaKovos and letter-bearer, and, 
in particular, was sent to Asia (Kplies. iv. 21 ; 
Col. iv. 7, 8). All these circumstances are pre- 
sented to view in the second epistle to Timothy. 
Timothy was not witli Paul at first, hut was 
summoned to his side (2 Tim. iv. 9, 21); se- 
condly, Luke was with him (iv. 11); thirdly, 
he wishes Mark to come with Timothy, so that 
he must have been with him in the course of his 
imprisonment (iv. 11); fourthly, Tychicus was 
with him in the capacity of let ter- hearer, and, 
in particular, was sent to Asia (iv, 12). Now, 
in order to suppose that Paul wrote this epistle 
to Timothy during a second imprisonment at 
Rome, we must assume that the circumstances of 
both were exactly the same, See. We must also 
assume that Paul at both times, even in the latter 
part of Nero’s reign, was permitted to receive 
friends during his confinement, to write letters, 
dispatch messengers, and, in general, to have free 
intercourse with everybody’ ( Introduction , p. 55(5, 
& c., Fosdick’s transl.). 

The case, as here stated, it must he admitted, 
is strongly in favour of onr assigning the coni- 
pasition of this epistle to the time of Paul’s first 
imprisonment at Rome. Oil the other hand, the 
difficulties lying in the way of this seem in- 
superable. Hug’s reasoning assumes that the 
epistle must have been written in the ( arh/ jvart 
of the lijKKtle’s imprisonment, else Timothy 
could not have been absent at the time of its 
composition. Rut that this is utterly in.ul- 
missihle the following considerations show : 

1. When Paul wrote to the Colossians, the Plii- 
lippians, imd Philemon, Demos was with him; 
when he wrote this epistle to Timothy, Demas had 
forsaken him, having loved this present world 
and gone to rhessahmien (iv. It)). 2, When 

Paid wrote to the Ephesians, Cohesions, Philip- 
pious, and Philemon, he was in good hojxvs of a 
sjx’edy liberation from his imprisonment; when 
he wrote this epistle to Timothy he had lost all 
these hopes, and was anticipating death ns near lit 
bund (iv. t>-S). 3. At the time this epistle was 

written Paul lmd been, if not oftener, at hast 

3 h 2 
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once before the bar of the emperor, when he had 
offered his apology (iv. 16). 4. Tychicus, the 

bearer of the letters to the Colossians, had been 
despatched from Rome before this emstle to 
Timothy was written (iv. 12). 5. At the time 

the epistles to the Colossians and Philemon were 
written, Aristarchus was with Paul ; by the time 
this was written Aristarchus had left Paul (iv. 
II - ) All these circumstances forbid our suppos- 
ing that this Second Epistle to Timothy was 
written before the epistles above named, that is, 
in the early part of Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome. Shall we then assign the epistle to a 
later period of that same imprisonment ? Against 
this also lie difficulties. Before we can admit 
it we must suppose that Timothy and Mark, who 
did not accompany Paul to Rome, had shortly 
after followed him thither, and, after remaining 
awhile, left Paul, and were again requested by 
him in this epistle to return ; that during the 
interval of their absence from Rome, Paul s first 
trial had occurred ; and that, yet even, before he 
had so much as appeared before his judges, he 
had written to his friends in terms intimating his 
full confidence of a speedy release (Phil. i. 25 ; 
ii. 24 ; Philem. 22). These circumstances may 
perhaps admit of explanation; but there are 
others which seem to present insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of the supposition, that this 
epistle was written at any period of Paul s first 
imprisonment at Rome. 1. Paul’s imprison- 
mentj of which, we have an account in the Acts, 
was of a much milder kind than that in which he 
Avas at the time he wrote this epistle. In the 
former case he was permitted to lodge in his own 
hired house, and to receive all who came to him, 
being guarded only by a single soldier ; in the 
latter he was in such close confinement that One- 
siphorus had no small difficulty in finding him, 
he was chained, he suffered evil even unto bonds 
as a malefactor, his friends had mostly deserted 
him, and he had narrowly escaped destruction 
from the Roman tyrant (i. 16-18 ; ii. 9 ; iv. 6, 7, 
8, 18). 2. In ch. iv. 13, he requests Timothy 

to bring with him from Troas some books, parch- 
ments, &c., which he had left at that place. If 
we suppose the visit here referred to the same as 
that mentioned in Acts xx. 5-7, we must conclude 
that these documents had been allowed by the 
apostle to lie at Troas for a space of seven or 
eight years, as that length of time elapsed between 
the visit to Troas, mentioned by Luke, and Paul’s 
first imprisonment at Rome. This is surely very 
unlikely, as the documents were plainly of value 
to the apostle ; and if by <pai\6vt)s, in this pas- 
sage, he meant a cloah or mantle ^ the leaving of 
it for so long a time unused, when it might have 
been of service, and the sending so anxiously for 
it, when it could be of little or none, as the 
apostle’s time of departure was at hand, must be 
allowed to be not a little improbable. 3. In 
ch. iv. 20, Paul speaks of having left Trophimus 
sick at Miletus. Now this could not have been 
on the occasion referred to in Acts xx. 15 ; for 
subsequent to that Trophimus was with Paul at 
Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29). It follows that Paul 
must have visited Miletus at a subsequent 
period ; but he did not visit it on his way from 
Jerusalem to Rome on the occasion of his first 
imprisonment; and this, therefore, strongly fa- 
vours the hypothesis of a journey subsequent to 
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that event, and immediately antecedent to the 
writing of this epistle. The attempt to enfeeble 
the force of this by translating airtKinov, * they 
left ’ &c., and understanding it of messengers 
from Ephesus coming to visit Paul, is ingenious, 
but can hardly be admitted, as no sound inter- 
preter would forcibly supply a subject to a verb 
where the context itself naturally supplies one. 

4. In ch. iv. 20, the apostle says ‘Erastus 
abode in Corinth.’ Such language implies that 
shortly before writing this epistle the apostle had 
been at Corinth, where he left Erastus. But be- 
fore hi3 first imprisonment Paul had not been at 
Corinth for several years, and during the interval 
Timothy had been with him, so that he did not 
need to write to him at a later period about that 
visit (Acts xx. 4). Hug contends that e/te ive 
simply expresses the fact that Erastus was then 
residing at Corinth, without necessarily implying 
that Paul had left him there; but would the 
apostle in this case have used the aorist ? 

On these grounds the hypothesis has been 
adopted, that Paul, after his first imprisonment, 
was set at liberty, resumed his missionary labours, 
was again apprehended, and wrote this, epistle 
during his second imprisonment. Whichever 
hypothesis we adopt we shall encounter diffi- 
culties ; but the latter seems, upon the whole, 
the preferable (comp, the Introductions of Horne, 
Hug, Michaelis, Eichhorn; Hemsen’s Leben 
Pauli; Paley’s Horce Paulina, &c.). 

The design of the first epistle is partly to in- 
struct Timothy in the duties of that office with 
which he had been intrusted, partly to supply 
him with credentials to the churches which he 
might visit, and partly to furnish through him 
guidance to the churches themselves. It may be 
divided into three parts, exclusive of the intro- 
duction (i. 1, 2), and the conclusion (vi. 20, 21). 
In the first of these parts (i. 3-20) the apostle 
reminds Timothy generally of his functions, and 
especially of the duties he had to discharge in 
reference to certain false teachers, who weie anxi- 
ous to bring the believers under the yoke of the 
law. In the second (in-vi. 2) he gives Timothy 
particular instructions concerning the orderly 
conducting of divine worship, the qualifications 
of bishops and deacons, and the proper mode of 
behaving himself in a church. In the third 
(vi. 3-19) the apostle discourses against some 
vices to which the Christians at Ephesus seem to 

have been prone. . 

The design of the Second Epistle is partly to 
inform Timothy of the apostle’s trying circum- 
stances at Rome, and partly to utter a last warn- 
ing voice against the errors and delusions which 
were corrupting and disturbing the churches. It 
consists of an inscription (i. 1-5) ; of a series of 
exhortations to Timothy, to be faithful in his zeal 
for sound doctrine, patient, under affliction and 
persecution, careful to maintain a deportment 
becoming his office, and diligent in his endea- 
vours to counteract the unhallowed efforts of the 
false teachers (i. 6 ; iv. 8) ; and a conclusion in 
which Paul requests Timothy to visit him, and 
sends the salutations of certain Christians.at Rome 
to Timothy, and those of the apostle himself to 
some believers in Asia Minor. 

Commentaries: Mosheim ^Erhldruny deroeyden 
Brief e des Ap. Pauli an den Timotheum , Hamb. 
1755, 4to. j Zachariae, Paraphrase Erkliir. der 
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Br. an Tim 1775. Wegscheider, Der I. Br . 
dts Ap. P. an d. Tim/ubersetz und erkldrt . Gotfc. 
1810, 8vo. ; Heydenreich, Die Pastor albriefe 
Pauli erlaiitert . Hadamar. 1826-1828, 2 vols. 
8 vo. ; Mack, Comment . d. Pastoralbr . 

cfes Ap. Paulus, Tlib. 1841, 8vo. ; Matthies, 
Erkldr . d. Pastoralbr. Griefswald, 1810; Leo, 
Pauli Epist. prima ad Tim . Grceca cum Com- 
ment. perpetuo , Lips. 1838, 8vo. — W. L. A. 

tin bedil ; Sept. Kaa air epos) • If this 

substance be really intended by the Hebrew word, 
which seems somewhat doubtful, it is first men- 
tioned among the metals which were to be puri- 
fied by fire found among the prey taken from 
the Midianites (Num. xxxi. 22). It is also 
named among the articles of commerce which the 
Tyrians received fromTarshish (Ezek. xxvii. 12); 
and a levelling instrument of bedil used by 
builders is noticed in Zech. iv. 10. The Hebrew 
word also denotes the alloy of lead, tin, and other 
inferior metals, combined with silver in the ore 
and separated from it by smelting (Isa. i. 25). 

TINSHEMETH (HE^n). This name has 
already been referred to the ‘ chamaeleon/ but there 
is no doubt that it also denotes a bird; for it 
occurs in the enumeration of unclean species 
which the law forbade to be eaten, and we are 
not at liberty to presume that a lizard could be 
meant, where all the others are positively flying 
creatures (Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16). Bochart, 
with his usual learning, endeavours to prove it to 
be a species of owl ; but in that case not less than 
three species of owls would be enumerated in the 
series, while many other birds that cannot well 
be assumed to be clean would be omitted. The 
Sept, and the Vulgate understand a water-fowl 
to be meant, the first rendering it 7rop(pvplcoy , 
and the second, not comprehending the meaning 
of this designation, rendering it ‘swan.’ Giggeius 
wavered between these two ; and Dr. Mason Har- 
ris, seemingly not better informed, and confound- 
ing the American red species with the white one 
of Africa, guessed that porphyrion must mean the 
‘namingo. 1 The swan, for which some recent 
scholars contend, asserting that it was held 
sacred in Egypt, doe3 not occur, so far as we 
have ascertained, in any Egyptian ancient picture, 
and is not a bird which, in migrating to the 
south, even during the coldest seasons, appears to 
proceed further than France or Spain, though 
no doubt individuals may be blown onwards 
in hard gales to the African shore. We recol- 
lect only two instances of swans being noticed 
so far to the south as the sea between Candia 
and Rhodes : one where a traveller mentions his 
passing through a flock reposing on the sea 
during the night ; the other recorded by Hassel- 
qnist, who saw one on the coast of Egypt; but we 
conjecture that they mistook pelicans for swans, 
particularly as the last mentioned are fresh- water 
birds, and do not readily take to the true salt sea. 
Parkhurst, deriving the word from DuO nasam , 
‘ to breathe,’ was inclined to render Tinsheuieth 
by ‘goose;’ but as this bird is not by the pre- 
sent Jews deemed unclean, it may be confidently 
assumed that no mistake in this matter can have 
occurred timing any period, and consequently 
that the goose cannot have been marked unclean 
by the law, and afterwards admitted among the 
clean birds, with its name transferred to another 


species. The Hebrew dictionary by Selig New- 
man, it is true, renders Tinshemeth ‘ swan ;’ 
but the Polyglotts show the great uncertainty 
there is in several of the names of both the 
chapters in question. We prefer the rendering 
of the Sept., because the porphyrion, or purple 
gallinula, cannot have been unknown to the trans- 
lators, as it was no doubt common in the Alex- 
andrian temples, and was then, as it is now, seen 
both in Egypt and Palestine. The circumstance 
of the same name being given to the chamaeleon 
may have arisen from both having the faculty of 
changing colours, or being iridescent ; the first 
when angry becoming green, blue, and purple — co- 
lours which likewise play constantly on the glossy 
parts of the second's plumage. The porphyrion 
is superior in bulk to our water-hen or gallinula, 
has a hard crimson shield on the forehead, and 
fie3h-coloured legs; the head, neck, and sides are 
of a beautiful turquoise blue, the upper and back 
parts of a dark but brilliant indigo. 



The ]X)rphyrion is a remarkable bird, abound- 
ing in the southern and eastern parts of Europe 
and Western Asia, feeding itself standing on one 
leg, and holding its food in the claws of the other. 
It was anciently kept tame in the precincts of 
pagan temples, and therefore perhaps was marked 
unclean, as most, if not all, the sacred animals 
of the heathens were. When in the decline of 
idolatry the dog, tieacock, ibis, the purple bird 
in question, and other domesticated ornaments of 
the temples, had disappeared, Gesner's researches 
show how early and long the writers of the middle 
ages and of the revival of literature were pr- 
plexed to find again the porphyrion of the an- 
cients, although modem naturalists have not the 
shadow of a doubt njion the subject, the species 
being, moreover, depicted upon Egyptian mo- 
numents. Wo subjoin a figure of porphyria 
hyacinthinus , the species most common in Eu- 
rope, although there are several others in Asia 
and Africa; jyorphyrio crythropus % abundant on 
the south-east coast of Africa, appars to be that 
which the ]Kigan priests most cherished. — C. II. S. 

TIPIISAH (np^Tl ; Sept, ©lopct), a large ami 
opulent city on the western bank of the Eu- 
phrates. It is doubtless the same ns the Thapsacns 
of the Greeks and Romans. The name means 
4 ford ;' and the town was, in fact, situated at the 
lowest fording-phice of the Euphrates; whence 
it became the jH)int of trading-communication 
between the natives east and west of the ri\cr. On 
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this account, and as commanding the ford, the 
possession of the place was deemed of great im- 
portance by the ruling powers of the day (Xenoph. 
Anab . i. 4-11; Arrian, ii. 13; iii. 7; Strabo, 
xvi. p. 1082; Q. Curtius, x. 1-9). This circum- 
stance explains the contentions of the kings of 
Syria and Egypt respecting Carchemish, which 
was a strong place a little lower down the river, 
at the junction of the Chaboras. Solomon ob- 
tained possession of Tiphsah (l Kings iv. 24), 
probably in connection with the series of opera- 
tions (of which the building or fortification of 
Tadmor was one) adopted by him for the purpose 
of drawing the Eastern trade into his own do- 
minions [Solomon; Tadmor]. Nothing remains 
of Tiphsah at the present day except the name ; 
but the site is supposed to be marked by the village 
of Ed-Deyr. The Tiphsah of 2 Kings xv. 16, is 
usually identified with the above by Jewish 
writers ; but it seems rather to have been in the 
land of Israel, and not far from Tirzah. 

TIRHAKAH, king of Cush (Ethiopia in the 
Common Version), who in the days of Hezekiah 
came out against Sennacherib when he was mak- 
ing war on Judah (2 Kings xix. 9 ; Isa. xxxvii. 9). 
He is the Tapa/cJs of Manetho, the third king of 
the twenty- fifth dynasty, and the Teapww of 
Strabo (xv. 687), with whom the twenty-fifth 
Ethiopic dynasty came to an end. According to 
Strabo, he made his way victoriously as far as the 
pillars of Hercules. The length of his reign is 
fixed by Syncellus at eighteen, and by Eusebius 
at twenty years. According to the first statement, 
the period of his reign falls in the years 714-696 
b.c. His successful opposition to the power of 
Assyria is recorded on the walls of a Theban 
temple, for at Medinet Habu are the figure and 
the name of this king and the captives he took. 
That Tirhakah ruled at Napata, now Gebel 
Berkel, and in the Thebaid at the same period, 
is proved by the additions he made to the temples 
of Thebes, and by the monuments he built in 
Ethiopia. That he was a very potent monarch is 
evident from his defeat of Sennacherib, as well as 
from the monuments he has left both in Egypt and 
Ethiopia, and his maintenance of the Egyptian 
possessions in Asia ; and although Strabo may have 
exaggerated his power v/hen he affirms that he 
extended his conquests like Sesostris into Europe, 
yet his authority is of use, as it leads to the con- 
clusion that Tirhakah ruled Lower as well as 
Upper Egypt [Sennacherib]. — J. R. B. 

TIRSHATA (m; Sept. ddep<ra<rdi), a 
title borne by Zerubbabel and Nehemiah as Per- 
sian governors of Judaea (Ezra ii. 63 ; Neh. vii. 
65, 70 ; viii. 9 ; x. 2). It seems to come from 

the Persic torsh , c severe,’ and, in that 

case, would be equivalent to ‘ your severity / 
comp. dread sovereign,’ and the German ‘ ge- 
strenger Herr/ a title formerly borne by the ma- 
gistrates of the free and imperial German states. 

TIRZAH (Hpn) is mentioned only once in 
Scripture, namely in Isa. xliv. 14. ‘He (that is, 
the carpenter, ver. 13) hevveth him down cedars, 
and taketh the cypress ( tirzah ’), for the purpose of 
making an idol. There is no doubt but the wood 
must have been of a texture fit to be worked, as 
well as to retain the shape given to it. Though 
translated 4 cypress/ we have no proof that this tree 


was intended, but it is well suited for the purpose 
indicated [Berosh]. The Greek translators, 
Aquila and Theodotion, have employed a word 
which denotes the wild or forest oak ( aypiofia - 
Aavos). The oldest Latin version renders the 
Hebrew word by ilex , i the evergreen oak ’ (Rosen - 
miiller, p. 317). As the wood of this species is 
well-fitted for being worked into images, and was 
so employed by the ancients, it is possible that 
it may be that intended, though we have no 
satisfactory proof of its being so. 

TIRZAH ; Sept. 0ep<ra), an ancient 

Canaanitish city (Josh. xii. 24), pleasantly situ- 
ated (Cant. vi. 4), which Jeroboam made the 
capital of his kingdom, and which retained that 
rank till Samaria was built by Omri (1 Kings x. ; 
xv. 21 ; xvi. 24 ; 2 Kings xv. 4). It is nowhere 
stated to what tribe this town belonged ; but 
Adrichomius ( Theat . T. £., p. 74) and others 
place it in Manasseh. Lightfoot ( Chorograph . 
Cent . c. 88) seems to suspect that Tirzah and 
Shechem were the same ; for he says that ‘ if 
Shechem and Tirzah were not one and the same 
town/ it appears that Jeroboam had removed 
when his son died from where he was when he 
first erected his idols (comp. 1 Kings xii. 25 ; 
xiv. 17). It is not very probable that Shechem 
and Tirzah were the same ; but it would seem 
that they were not very distant from each other. 
The site is, however, entirely unknown. 

TISHBITE Sept. 06(rjB/njs), the 

Gentile name of Elijah — ‘ Elijah the Tishbite’ 
(1 Kings xvii. 1, 2 ; xxi. 17) — derived from a 
town called Tishbi in the tribe of Naphtali, the 
name of which occurs only in Tob. i. 2, Qiafir) 
(see Reland, Palcestina , p. 1035). 

TISRI CHKT), from a root which denotes 
to begin ) was the first month of the civil, and the 
seventh month of the ecclesiastical year, in which 
fell the Festival of Atonement and that of Taber- 
nacles. In 1 Kings viii. 2, it is termed the month 
of Ethanim, that is, the month of streaming rivers, 
which are filled during this month by the au- 
tumnal rains. It corresponds with our September 
— October. Tisri is one of the six names of 
months found in Palmyrene inscriptions ; which, 
with other evidence, renders it very probable that 
the Jewish names of months form a member in a 
great series of names of months, which were ex- 
tensively in use in the eastern parts of the world 
(see TJeber die Monatsnamen einiger alter V other 
von T. Benfey und M. A. Stern, Berlin, 1836). — 

J. R. B. 

TITHE, &c. pggjb, Lev. xxvii. 30, 31, 32, 
&c. ; Sept. beKarrj, soil . fxoipa , c a part / Vulg. 
decimce ). The Hebrew word is plainly derived 
from ‘ ten/ which also means ‘ to be rich / 

hence ten is the rich number, because including 
all the units under it. The same idea is retained 
in the Greek; thus, Se/co;, ftexo^a:, c to receive/ 

£ hold/ &c. 5e/ca, * ten/ because the ten fingers 
hold everything ; and in the Latin, tcneo; 
French, contenir ; English, contain , ten . Py- 
thagoras speaks of the Decade, which is the 
sum of all the preceding numbers 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 , 
as comprehending all musical and arithme- 
tical proportions. For a view of his doctrine of 
numbers, and the probability of its Egyptian 
origin, see Wilkinson’s Manners and Customs of 
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the Ancient Egyptians , vol. iv. pp. 193-200. 
For Aristotle’s similar ideas of the number ten, 
see Probl. iii. 15. This number seems signifi- 
cant of completeness or abundance in many pas- 
sages of Scripture. Jacob said unto Laban, 

‘ Thou hast changed my wages these ten times ’ 
(Gen. xxxi. 41) ; ‘ Am not I better to thee than 
ten sons ’ (1 Sam. i. 8) ? 4 These ten times have ye 
reproached me’ (Job xix. 3) ; ‘ Thy pound hath 
gained ten pounds’ (Luke xix. 16), &c. This 
number, as the end of less numbers and beginning 
of greater, and as thus signifying perfection, suffi- 
ciency, &c., may have been selected for its suit- 
ableness to those Eucharistic donations to reli- 
gion, &c., which mankind were required to make 
probably in primeval times. Abraham gave to 
Melchizedec, ‘ priest of the most high God,’ a 
tenth of all the spoils he had taken from Chedor- 
laomer (Gen. xiv. 20; Ileb. vii. 4). The inci- 
dental way in which this fact is stated, seems to 
indicate an established custom. Why should 
Abraham give tithes of the spoils of war, and not 
of other things? For instances of the heathen 
dedicating to their gods the tenth of warlike spoils 
see Wetstein on Heb. vii. 4. Jacob’s vow (Gen. 
xxviii. 22) seems simply to relate to compliance 
with an established custom ; his words are, lite- 
rally, 6 And all that thou shalt give me, I will 

assuredly tithe it unto thee’ ‘liYd'J/X Y^JJ. 
On the practice of the heathen, in various and 
distant countries, to dedicate tithes to their gods, 
see Sir Henry Spelman, OnTithcs , ch. xxvi. ; Sel- 
den, c. iii. ; Lesley’s Divine Right of Tithes , 
§ 7 ; Wetstein on Heb. vii. 2. The Mosaic law, 
therefore, in this respect, as well as in others, was 
simply a reconstitution of the patriarchal religion. 
Thus, the tenth of military spoils is commanded 
(Num. xxxi. 31). For the law concerning tithes 
generally, see Lev. xxvii. 30. &c., where they are 
first spoken of as things already known. These 
tithes consisted of a tenth of all that remained after 
payment of the first-fruits of seeds and fruits, and 
of calves, lambs, and kids. This was called the 
first tithe, and belonged to God as the sovereign 
and proprietor of the soil (Lev. xxvii. 30-32 ; 
2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 6). The proceeds of this rent, 
God, as king, appropriated to the maintenance and 
remuneration of his servants the Levites, to be 
paid to them in their several cities (Nnm. xviii. 
21-21). A j)erson might redeem or commute in 
money his tithes of seeds and fruits, by adding 
the value of a fifth part to them (Lev. xxvii. 31). 
Out of this tithe the Levites paid a tenth to the 
priests, called the tithe of tithes, or tithe of holy 
things (Num. xviii. 26-28); and another tithe 
of the produce of the fields belonging to their 
cities (ver. 29). The first tithe being paid, the 
proprietor had to set apart out of the remainder 
a second tithe, to be exjieiided by him in the 
courts of the tabernacle, in entertaining the 
Lovitcs^uid his own family, &c. (Dent. xii. 18). 
11 the trouble and exjieiuMJ of trans|>orting this 
second tithe in kind to the tabernacle were too 
great, he might turn it into money, lint this he 
must take in person, and expend there for the 
ap|K)inted pnrjjose (ver. 21-28). Some have sup- 
posed that in addition to the first and second 
tithe, there was another, to he paid every third 
year to the poor, &e. (Dent. xiv. 28, 29), and 
that it is referred to in Tobit i. 6-S (rpfrTjk 


56/rJr^v, ‘ the third tithe) / but others under- 
stand the meaning to be, that every third year, 
called 6 the year of tithes,’ the 

people made a feast of the second tithes in 
their own houses for the Levite, the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow (Deut. xii. 26 ; 
Jahn, Bibl . Arch . § 390), and that from being 
put to this use every third year, it was called 4 the 
third tithe,’ and ‘poor man’s tithe. ; Josephus, 
however, speaks positively of a third tithe every 
third year to those in want (A?itiq. iv. 8. 8, 22). 
It seems that the people were left to their own 
consciences in regard to the just payment of their 
tithes, subject, however, to the solemn declara- 
tion * before the Lord/ which they were required 
to make concerning it every third year (Deut. 
xxvi. 12-16). Possibly the Levites were not pro- 
hibited from taking due care that they received 
their rights, inasmuch as in later times, at least, 
they paid their own tithes to the priests under 
sacerdotal supervision (Neh. x. 3S). Upon exa- 
mination it will be found that the payments re- 
quired by Moses of the Jewish people were ex- 
ceedingly moderate, and were no doubt easily 
borne till they chose to incur the additional ex- 
penses of a regal establishment. It pleased God, 
while sustaining the relation to them of sovereign 
and proprietor of the land, to require the same 
quit-rent of one-tenth which was usually paid 
to the kings in other nations (1 Sam. viii. 14, 15, 
17 ; comp. 1 Macc. ii. 35). Aristotle speaks of 
it as 7r a\aibs v6fxos y i an ancient law’ at Babylon 
(C Economic, lib. ii. sub fin.). In Egypt one- 
fifth was paid to the Ling, which was more than 
the first-fruits and first and second tithes put 
together. This quit-rent God appointed to be 
paid to the Levites for their subsistence, since 
their festive share in the second tithes can hardly 
be accounted part of their income. They had, 
as a tribe of Israel, an original right to one- 
twelfth of the land, for which they received no 
other compensation than the tithes, subject to the 
sacerdotal decimation, their houses, and glebes. 
In return for these, they consecrated their time 
and talents to the service of the public [Lkvitks]. 
The payment of tithes, See. was re-established at 
the restoration of religion by Ilezekiah (2 Chron. 
xxxi. 5, 6, 12), and upon the return from the 
captivity by Nehemiah (x. 37 ; xii. 14 ; xiii. 5). 
The prophet Malachi reproves the people for their 
detention of the tithes, &c., for which they had 
brought a divine chastisement by famine ujh)ii 
themselves, and promises a restoration of plenty 
u |X)ii their amendment (iii. 8-12; comp. iii. 9; 
Kcclns. xxxv. 9). In our Saviour’s time the 
Pharisees scrupulously paid their tithes, but neg- 
lected the weightier matters of the law. His 
comment on their conduct conveys no censure on 
their punctiliousness on this point, but on their 
neglect of more important duties. 4 These ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone* 
( Mutt, xxiii. 23 ; Luke xviii. 12). For an illustra- 
tion of St. Paul's reasoning on Abraham's pay- 
ment of tithes to Melchimlec (Ileb. vii. I, \e.), 
see Stuart, On the Ihbntcs ; Prolessor Wilson, (hi 
the Priesthood of Christ. On the Jewish tithe*, 
k«v Iluttinger, I) e dccimts JutUrorum , Lugdnu. 
Batuv. 1713; Michaelis, On the Imics of Moses > 
by A. Smith, Loud. ISN, vol. iii. pp, 111-1 III; 
mid On the Haitian Tithes ; Rome's Ins^ii}^ 
tioncs Gi'icar, Lund. p. 215. — J. F. 1). 
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TITUS (T It os), a Christian teacher, and com- 
panion and fellow-labourer of St. Paul. He was 
of Greek origin, but was converted by the apostle, 
who therefore calls him his own son in the faith (Gal. 
ii. 3; Tit. i. 4). He was one of the persons sent by 
the church of Antioch to Jerusalem to consult 
the apostles, and it was not judged necessary that 
he should receive circumcision (Acts xv. 2 ; Gal. 

11. 1). After a time we find him in company 
with Paul at Ephesus, whence he was sent to 
Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 18), where he was well re- 
ceived, discharged with discretion the task con- 
fided to him, and declined to suffer the church 
to defray his expenses (2 Cor. viii. 13, sq. ; xii. 
18). He then proceeded to Macedonia, and at 
Philippi rejoined his master, who had vainly 
been expecting him at Troas (2 Cor. vii. 6; ii. 

12, 13). He was then employed by Paul in 
preparing the collection for the poor saints in 
Judsea, and, as an incident of this mission, became 
the bearer of the second epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. viii. 16, 17, 23). On a subsequent jour- 
ney, Titus was left by the apostle in Crete, to 
establish and regulate the churches in that island 
(Tit. i. 5), and he was still there when he received 
the epistle from St. Paul which bears his name 
(Tit. iii. 12). He is therein desired to join the 
apostle at Nicopolis ; and it is presumed that he 
did so, and afterwards accompanied him in his 
last journey to Rome, whence he was sent into 
Dalmatia (2 Tim. iv. 10). Tradition states that 
Titus eventually returned to Crete, and died 
there at an advanced age. 

TITUS, EPISTLE TO. The genuineness of 
this Epistle is attested by a large body of evi- 
dence, and seems never to have been questioned, 
except by the heretic Marcion, and that upon the 
most frivolous grounds (Tertullian, Adv. Marcion . 
v. 21), until, in recent times, it was attacked by 
Eichhorn and De Wette. It is manifestly quoted 
by Clement of Rome ( Ep . ad Cor . cap. 2) ; and 
it is referred to as the production of Paul by 
Irengeus (iii. 3. § 4); as part of the divine 
word by Theophilus (. Ad AntoL iii. § 14); 
as Paul's, by Clement of Alexandria (Strom, lib. 
i. p. 299, and in many other places) ; by Tertul- 
lian ( De Prceser. Peer. c. 6) ; and by Origen, 
in many places (Lardner, Works , vol. ii. 8vo.). 
The objections of the German critics are founded 
chiefly upon the difficulty of ascertaining the 
proper date of this Epistle, and upon minute 
peculiarities in its style and sentiments. The 
latter class of objections are so much identical 
with those already considered in reference to the 
Epistles to Timothy, that it is unnecessary to enter 
upon any examination of them here. To the 
former the best reply will be furnished by ascer- 
taining, if possible, when and where the Epistle 
was written ; but even should we fail in this, it 
would be strange were we to relinquish our con- 
viction of the authenticity of an ancient writing 
simply because, possessing very imperfect informa- 
tion as to many parts of the alleged author’s his- 
tory, we were unable to say with certainty when 
he was in circumstances to compose it. 

It is evident from the Epistle itself, that at the 
time it was written Paul had recently visited 
Crete (ch. i. 5) ; that he was about to spend the 
winter in Nicopolis (ch. iii. 12); and that Apol- 
los was about to visit Crete, on his way to some 
other place (ch. iii. 13). These points may serve, 
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in some measure, if not as indices to the exact 
time when this Epistle was written, at least as cri- 
teria by which to test the truth of any hypothesis 
that may be suggested on this subject. 

We learn from the Acts of the Apostles that 
Paul visited Crete on his voyage to Rome (ch. 
xxvii. 7) ; but the shortness of his visit at that 
time, the circumstances under which it was made, 
and the improbability of his expecting to spend 
the ensuing winter at Nicopolis, place it out of 
the question to suppose that it was to this visit he 
refers in this Epistle. As this is, however, the only 
visit recorded by Luke, in rejecting it we are 
forced to suppose another visit, and to find some 
period in the apostle's life when it was probable 
that such a visit was paid. 

It has been suggested by Henry that the period 
referred to in Acts xviii. 18, 19 admits of our 
placing this visit to Crete within it. Paul, at that 
time, was on his journey from Corinth to Palestine, 
but on some account or other landed at Ephesus. 
This leads to the suggestion that the apostle must 
either voluntarily have departed from the usual 
course in order to visit some place lying between 
Corinth and Ephesus ; or that he must have been 
driven by stress of weather from the course he 
meant to pursue. In either case the probability 
of his visiting Crete at that time is strong. We 
find, from the mention made by Paul in this 
Epistle of Apollos, that he, on his way from Ephe- 
sus to Corinth (Acts xviii. 24; xix. 1), was to 
touch at Crete ; which renders it not improbable that 
it was customary for ships sailing between these 
two ports to call at Crete by the way ; and Paul 
may have availed himself of this practice in order 
to visit Crete before going to Palestine. Or he 
may have sailed in a ship bound directly from 
Corinth to Palestine, and have been driven out of 
his course, shipwrecked on Crete, and obliged to 
sail thence to Ephesus as his only remaining me- 
thod of getting to his original destination — a sup- 
position which will not appear very improbable 
when we remember that Paul must have suffered 
several shipwrecks of which Luke gives no ac- 
count (2 Cor. xi. 25, 26) ; and that his getting to 
Ephesus on his way from Corinth to Palestine is 
a fact for which, in some way or other, we are 
bound to account. 

It was whilst staying on this occasion at Ephe- 
sus that Henry supposes Paul to have written this 
Epistle. As confirmatory of this may be adduced 
the two other facts above referred to as mentioned 
in the Epistle itself, viz. the visit of Apollos to 
Crete, and Paul’s intention to winter at Nicopolis. 
From Acts xix. 1 we learn that during the time 
Apollos was residing at Corinth, whence he had 
gone from Ephesus, Paul was engaged in a tour 
through the upper coasts (viz. Phrygia and Ga- 
latia ; comp. Acts xviii. 23), which ended in his 
return to Ephesus. This tour was commenced 
after the apostle had been at Jerusalem and An- 
tioch (ch. xviii. 22). It appears, therefore, that 
Paul left Antioch much about the same time that 
Apollos reached Corinth. But Apollos went to 
Corinth from Ephesus, Paul went to Jerusalem 
from Ephesus. At this city, therefore, they must 
have met ; and before leaving it Paul probably 
wrote this Epistle, and gave it to Apollos to deli- 
ver to Titus at Crete, on his way to Corinth. 

Further, Paul went up to Jerusalem to keep 
the feast ; after which he visited Antioch, and then 
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travelled for some considerable time in Upper 
Asia. He, therefore, probably spent the winter 
somewhere in Asia Minor. Now there was a town 
named Nicopolis, between Antioch and Tarsus, 
near to which, if not through which, Paul must 
pass on his way from Antioch to Galatia 
(Strabo, lib. xiv. p. 465, ed. Casaubon, fol. 1587). 
May not this have been the very place referred to 
in Tit. iii. 12? In such a locality it was quite 
natural for Paul to desire to spend the winter ; 
and as Titus was a native of Asia it would be well 
known to him, especially if he knew what route 
the apostle designed to pursue. All this supports 
the hypothesis that Paul wrote this Epistle before 
leaving Ephesus to go to Syria. 

Another circumstance in favour of this hypothe- 
sis is the close resemblance in sentiment and phra- 
seology between this Epistle and the first Epistle 
to Timothy. This resemblance is so close, and in 
some particulars so peculiar, that we are naturally 
led to conclude that both must have been written 
whilst the same leading ideas and forms of ex- 
pression were occupying the apostle's mind. Now 
the first Epistle to Timothy was most probably 
written after Paul had left Ephesus the second 
time to go into Macedonia [Timothy, Epistles 
to], that is, about two years and a half after the 
eriod when Henry supposes the Epistle to Titus to 
ave been written. To some this may appear too 
long'a time to justify any stress being laid upon 
the similarity of the two epistles in this question 
of their respective dates; but when it is remem- 
bered that during the interval Paul had been 
dealing at Ephesus with very much the same class 
of persons, to whom a great part of both Epistles 
refer, and that both are addressed to persons 
holding the same peculiar office, the force of this 
objection will be weakened. 

Such is Henry’s liyj >othesis. To us it appears 
worthy of all respect. The only one which 
can compete with it is that which Benson, 
Paley, Pearson, and several other British scholars 
have adopted, viz. that this Epistle was written 
after Pauls first imprisonment at Rome, and whilst 
he was residing probably at Nicopolis in Mace- 
donia. As this hypothesis, however, is formed 
solely out of the Epistle itself it can be legiti- 
mately resorted to only when no other, supported 
by external authority, can be found. If Henry’s 
hypothesis be not untenable, it must on this ac- 
count claim the preference. 

The task which Paul bad committed to Titus, 
when ho left him in Crete, was one of no small 
difficulty. The character of the people was un- 
steady, insincere, and quarrelsome; they were 
given to greediness, licentiousness, falsehood, and 
drunkenness, in no ordinary degree ; and the Jews 
who had settled among them appear to have even 
gone beyond the natives in immorality. Among 
such a people it was no easy office which Titus had 
to sustain when commissioned to carry forward the 
work Paul had begun, and to set in order the 
affairs of the churches which had arisen there, 
especially as heretical teachers had already crept 
in among them. Hence Paul addressed to him 
this Epistle, the main design of which is to direct 
him how to discharge with success the duties to 
which he had been appointed. For this j>nr|x)se 
the apostle dilates upon the qualifications of 
elders, and points out the vices from which such 
should be free (ch. i.). lie then describes the 


virtues most becoming in aged persons, in the 
female sex, in the young, in servants, and in 
Christians generally (ch. ii.). From this he pro- 
ceeds to enjoin obedience to civil rulers, modera- 
tion, gentleness, and the avoidance of all idle and 
unprofitable speculations (iii. 1-11). He then 
invites Titus to join him at Nicopolis, commends 
to him certain brethren who were about to visit 
Crete, and concludes with the apostolic bene- 
diction (ver. 12-15). 

Commentaries. Most of those who have writ- 
ten commentaries on the Epistles to Timothy 
have written also on that to Titus. The follow- 
ing works are on Titus alone : Taylor, Commen- 
tary on the Epistle of St. Paul written to Titus , 
Cambridge, 4to., 1612, fol., 165S; P. von Ha- 
ven, Commentatio Anahjt. in Ep. Pauli ad Ti- 
tian, Hamb. 4to. 1742. — W. L. A. 

TOB (310 ; Sept. Tce/3), a region or district 
beyond the Jordan into which Jephthah withdrew 
when expelled from Gilead (Judg. xi. 5). As 
the name occurs nowhere else, some doubt has 
arisen in determining; its position. Toh signifies 
‘good/ and the Targum and Abarbanel render 
what we translate ‘ land of Tob’ by ‘ good land 
while Kimchi and Ben Gerson look upon Tob 
as the name of the lord or owner of the land. It 
is, however, more usually regarded as the name 
of a city or country, and some conjecture it to be 
the same with Ish-tob, which was not far from 
the land of the Ammonites, seeing that they sent 
thither for assistance (2 Sam. x. 6). Jerome 
makes it a country, but says nothing of its situa- 
tion. Junius places it on the border of Arabia 
Deserta ; which is likely, if Tob be the same with 
the T ovfiiov or T&Piov of 1 Macc. v. 13. 

TOBIAII, a base Samaritan, who, having 
raised himself from a state of slavery' to be a 
trusted favourite of Sanballat, did his utmost to 
gratify his master by resisting the proceedings of 
Nchemiah in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 
With an affectation of scorn, he, after the manner 
of Remus in the Roman legend, looked on the 
constructions of the now hopeful and thriving 
Jews, and contemptuously said, ‘ Even if a fox 
go np he will breakdown their stone wall 1 (Nell, 
iv. 3). This insult was the more disgraceful to 
Tobiah, because his own conduct quickly i \j>osed 
the insincerity which lay at the bottom of it, for 
he took a prominent and active part with .San- 
ballat in his unworthy courses against Nehe- 
niiali. In these treachery bad its share ; which 
Tobiah was enabled to carry on the more easily 
because he had allied himself with the chief men 
of Judah, having married the daughter of Sheclia- 
niali, the son of Arab, while his son Johannn had 
taken to wife the daughter of Mesliiillani, the son 
of Berechiah (Nell. vi. 17, sep; comp. xiii. 4). 
These dishonest practices and the use of threats 
alike proved nugatory. Nehemiah, however, was 
obliged to leave Jerusalem. By this absence 
Tobiah profited, in order, with the aid of bis re- 
lative Kliashib, the priest, to get himself com- 
fortably and splendidly established in 4 a great 
chamber in the house of (tod * (ch. xiii. 4). But 
his glory was short-1 i\ ed. Nehemiah returned 
ami caused him and his household-stuff to be 
ignoiniinonsly east out of the temple. This is 
the last that \\e know of this member of that vile 
class who are ready and unscrupulous tools in the 
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hands of their superiors for any dishonourable 
undertaking. — J. It. B. 

TOBIT, BOOK OF (Sept. TwjBfr, Tco/3 +r, 
Vulg. Tobias, Tobis ) [Apocrypha], one of the 
deutero-canoiiical books, containing the private 
history of a venerable and pious old man of this 
name, who was carried captive into Assyria by 
Shalmaneser. The following is an abstract of 
the narrative. 

At the time of the destruction of Samaria and 
the exile of the ten tribes [b.c. 73-4-678], there 
lived a pious Israelite, of the tribe and city of 
Naphtali in Galilee, named Tobit, or, according 
to the Vulgate, Tobias, who was distinguished 
above his compatriots for his piety and his strict 
observance of the law. Instead of following their 
example in sacrificing to the golden calves (1 
Kings xii. 30), he went regularly to Jerusalem 
to the feasts, paid his tithes and first-fruits, and 
was distinguished by his charities. Upon the 
conquest of Samaria by Shalmaneser, here called 
Enemessar (^Ei/e^craapos'), he was carried away 
captive to Nineveh,* where he was intrusted by 
that monarch with the high office of purveyor to 
the court. Having amassed considerable wealth, 
he employs a portion of it in relieving the wants of 
his fellow-exiles, and deposits ten talents of silver 
with his kinsman Gabael ( Ta^a7]\os ) who resided 
at Rages, in Media. Shalmaneser is succeeded at 
his death by Sennacherib, the oppressor of the Is- 
raelites, who displaces Tobit, and puts to death 
several of the exiles, especially after the failure 
of his unfortunate expedition against Hezekiah, 
King of Judah. Tobit still devotes himself to 
the protection of his unhappy countrymen, feed- 
ing the hungry, clothing the naked, and burying 
the dead. The circumstance of his performing 
the last office for one of his murdered compatriots 
having reached the ears of the irritated monarch, 
Tobit conceals himself from his fury by flight, 
until Sennacherib’s assassination by his own two 
sons, when he returns to Nineveh under the pro- 
tection of his kinsman Achiacharus, keeper of the 
signet and cup-bearer to E3ar-haddon. Mis pro- 
perty meantime is taken away from him, and no- 
thing left him but his wife Anna, and his son 
Tobias. He still perseveres in burying the dead, 
and upon one occasion having rendered himself 
unclean by burying a strangled Israelite, he lies 
all night outside the walls of his house, when he 
has the misfortune to be deprived of the sight of 
both his eyes by the hot dung of some swallows, 
who had chanced to nestle over his head. He is 
now maintained by Achiacharus until the depar- 
ture of the latter for Elymais, and his wife is 
forced to support herself by manual labour. His 
scrupulous honesty during his state of poverty 
draws down upon him the unjust reproaches of 
his wife, who, like Job’s, upbraids him with his 
integrity and his misfortunes. Tobit can endure 
no more, and prays for death. 

It happened on the same day that Tobit’s kins- 
woman Sara, the daughter of Raguel, an exile at 
Ecbatana, f in Media, had to sustain an equally 

* The tribe of Naphtali was, however, carried 
away captive by Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings xv. 
29), nearly twenty years before. Tobit must 
therefore have remained behind his tribe, or an 
historical inaccuracy be acknowledged. 

f So the Greek, old Latin, and Hebrew of 
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unmerited and cruel reproach under the following 
singular circumstances. She had been betrothed 
at various times to seven different men, each of 
whom was destroyed on the day of his nuptials 
by the demon Asmodeus. Having punished one 
of her female slaves, the latter reproaches Sara 
with being herself the murderess of her seven hus- 
bands. Sara’s indignation at these unmerited 
taunts at first suggests to her the idea of putting 
an end to her existence, but fc her filial duty sus- 
tains her, and she prays for death or the vindica- 
tion of her honour. She descends from her cham- 
ber, where she had been praying at her window, 
and at the same moment Tobit enters his own 
house. It appears from the sequel that the prayers 
of both are heard. 

Tobit, under the apprehension of death, sends 
his son Tobias to Rages for the ten talents which 
he had deposited with Gabael. A young stranger 
of his kindred, named Azarias, offers himself as 
his companion, and he sets out accompanied by 
his dog. While bathing in the Tigris he is res- 
cued, by the help of Azarias, from the jaws of an 
enormous fish (supposed by Bochart to be a shark). 
He drags the fish to shore, and by the advice of 
his companion takes out the gall and liver to pre- 
serve them for medicinal purposes. Upon arriving 
at Rages, they proceed to the house of Raguel, 
where Azarias brings about a marriage between 
Tobias and his fair cousin Sara, and teaches him 
to expel the demon by the fumes arising from the 
heart and liver of the fish. Asmodeus now flees, 
and is bound in the deserts of Egypt. Azarias 
meantime proceeds to Rages, and receives the ten 
talents from Gabael, who accompanies him to 
Ecbatana. Upon the conclusion of the festivi- 
ties the bride and bridegroom return to Nineveh, 
Tobias having received as his marriage dower 
half the wealth of his father-in-law Raguel. 
Tobias is now anxiously and hourly expected by 
his parents. Their approach is first announced 
by the appearance of the dog, who, according to 
the Vulgate, shows his joy by fawning and wag- 
ging his tail (blandimento suae caudse gaudebat). 
Tobias greets his venerable father, and at the 
same moment, by the advice of the faithful 
Azarias, anoints his eyes with the gall of the fish, 
by which his sight is restored. The joy of all is 
now complete. Tobit proposes to reward Azarias 
by giving him half the amount of the deposit, 
when he concludes a beautiful admonition on the 
advantages of prayer and almsgiving by the un- 
expected announcement, 6 1 am Raphael, one of 
the seven holy angels, which present the prayers 
of the saints, and which go in and out before the 
glory of the Holy One.’ Tobit and Tobias burst 
out into a sublime song of thanksgiving, and the 
former concludes with reiterating the prophecy of 
Jonah respecting the destruction of Nineveh, and 
adds a prediction of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
of the Babylonish exile, and of the rebuilding 
of the second temple, to be succeeded by the uni- 
versal return of the Jews from all places of their 
captivity, the rebuilding of Jerusalem in splen- 
dour, and of a glorious temple. Tobit dies at 
Nineveh, at the advanced age of 158, according 
to the Greek, or 102 according' to the Vulgate, 
having seen six grandchildren ; and Tobias, who 


Fagius. Tiie Vulgate here, instead of Ecbatana, 
reads Rages. 
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survives the destruction of Nineveh (Sept. xiv. 
15), die3 at Ecbatana, at the age of 127, or of 
99 years according to the Vulgate, wherein it is 
also stated that he saw his children’s children 
as far as the fifth generation (Vulg., xiv. 15). 

Character of the Narrative . — The question has 
been first raised in modem times, whether this 
book is a true history or a moral fiction. All 
ancient writers looked upon it as historical and 
authentic. As far as we have been able to 
ascertain, Luther was the first who doubted its 
historic truth. lie does not at the same time 
conceal his admiration of its contents. ( What we 
have said of Judith/ he observes ( Pref to 
Tobit ), c may be equally applied to Tobias. If it 
be a history, it is a fine holy history ; if it be a 
fiction, it is a fine holy fiction. But if a fiction, 
it is indeed a right beautiful, wholesome, profit- 
able fiction, the play of a poet rich in fancy.’ 
And again, 4 Would God the Greeks had learned 
from the Jews their method of comedies and tra- 
gedies as well as much of their other wisdom and 
godliness, for Judith furnishes a good, serious, 
gallant tragedy ; Tobit a fine, pleasant, devout 

comedy. As Judith teaches that 

blustering tyrants often meet with an ignominious 
end, so Tobit shows that however ill it fares with 
a pious burgher or peasant, who has much to 
endure in the married state, God is ever at hand 
to bring to a joyful issue the case of cuch as, with 
prayer and good works, patiently support their 
sufferings.’ 

Paul Fagius agreed with Luther in represent- 
ing the history of Tobit as a moral fiction, but 
Eicbhorn observes that he had but few followers. 
Most of the moderns, among whom are Eicbhorn, 
Jahn, and Berthohlt, have, however, adopted 
tin’s view, to which, it has been observed, not 
only its resemblance to the book of Job, but also 
its historical and geographical difficulties, and 
the significancy of its names, not a little con- 
tribute (l)e Wette, Einlcitung ). In this hist 
particular those writers have also Luther as their 
precursor. 4 The Greek text/ observes this dis- 
tinguished reformer and commentator, 4 shows 
that it is a drama, for it makes Tobit g|>eak in the 
first person. Subsequently a master reduced it 
to a regular narrative. The names are a further 
evidence of its being a fiction, for Tobias sig- 
nifies “ a pious man’* (iTQlO, goodness of God), 

from whom proceeds a second Tobias. 

Ah misfortunes do not come alone, he becomes 
blind, is at variance with his dear Anna .... 
Anna means 44 graceful.” . . . The devil, Asino- 
deus, means the 44 destroyer,” and is the house- 
devil, who spoils every thing, so that all goes wrong 

with children and servants Sarah means 

“ heroine.” . . . Raphael signifies a 44 physician” 
(ND"1, see (ien. 1.2), also called Azarias, that is, 
44 helper,” son of the great Ananias, that is, the 
chief helper or God. Without his help all goes 
wrong through the power of Asmodens.' 

Luther adds, that this book is, although the 
work of a fine 1 1 < brew poet, as profitable to the 
Christian as it was to the Jew. Berthohlt, Well- 
born, Jahn, and others, who consider the work a 
pure fiction, do not entirely agree iijkmi its main 
object, although they lean to the opinion that the 
moral is contained in tin* words of Raphael 
(xii. (>-10). Seiler ($21^, Wright's Trtmdntum, 
p. 3 12), supposes that the book of Tobit is de- 
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signed to convey, in the form of a moral tale, the 
following truth, — that the pious, notwithstanding 
all their zeal in good works, have often many 
sufferings to undergo, but will be finally re- 
warded by God.’ The author probably intended 
to imitate the book of Job. 

Others have maintained that the book is partly 
historical and partly mythical. Among these is 
Ilgen ( Die Geschichte Tobis nach 3 verschied . 
Originalen , 1830), who supposes that Tobit is a 
true but poetically adorned history, inters[)ersed 
with beautiful and edifying discourses. Calmet, 
although lie does not go the length of these 
writers (who consider the miraculous portions to 
be designed merely as ornaments to the plot), 
supposes that the narrative has been embellished 
by various writers-, but it is amusing to hear him, 
by way of supporting the historic truth of the 
narrative, attaching some degree of credit to the 
report that a monstrous serpent, which is still said 
to reside in a cavern in Egypt, is no other than 
the demon Asmodeus. Gutmann, a modern 
Jewish Rabbi, in bis learned work ( Die Apokrxj- 
phen des Alten Test,, Alton. 1811), adopts the 
opinion that the book of Tobit is a fiction founded 
on facts. Under any view be conceives the 
moral of the book to be of a pure and exalted 
character, and the book itself on this account 
to be one of the most important among the Apo- 
crypha. Alber maintains (as might be expected) 
the literal historical truth of the whole book. 

Author, Age, and Language . — The author 
cf the book is unknown. The old writers con- 
sidered it to have been the work of Tobit and his 
son Tobias (Huet, Demonst. Evang.). But this 
opinion lias no other authority than the fact that 
Tobit (in the Greek) speaks in the first person in 
the first three chapters, and that in xii. 20, 
Raphael says to Tobit, 4 Write all tilings which 
are done in a book.’ Calmet supjxises that the 
memoirs left by Tobias and his son were edited 
by some later writer, who composed the history ; 
but he does not attempt to determine in what age 
lie lived. Eichlioru ( Einlcitung ) maintains that 
the angelology of Tobit proves that it could not 
have been written before the time of Darius 
Hystaspcs, and that the notice of the seven holy 
angels (xii. 15) was derived from the practice 
introduced in that monarch's reign, of having 
seven counsellors round the Persian throne. He 
also maintains that the narrator presupposes an 
acquaintance with the philosophy of good and 
evil, guardian and national angels, which was 
first introduced under the Persian rule during 
and after the exile. Jahn (In trod.) main- 
tains that the Magian notions regarding Asmo- 
dens, whom he conceives to be the same with 
Aliriman (the destroyer) ^Kants to the Persian 
period. Professor Stuart, liowoer, who docs not 
ap|H*ar to hold that the nngelology and demon- 
ology of the l>ook of Toliit, 4 one of the earliest, 
most simple, and attractive of all the ujocryphal 
hooks’ ((\nnmn\t. on the Apocalypse),* ditl’er in 
kind from those of the Old Testament, ascriU*s 
the book to an early |K*riod of the exile (Uiblioth, 
Sacra, vol. i.). The name Raphael, which first 

* This new work contains u more recent 
treatise on tin* names of (he br<is( than that re- 
ferred to in p. G5U of this vol. Prof. Stuart eon* 
ceivca the Emperor Nero to U* the person indicated. 
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occurs in Tobit, is said in the Talmud ( Beres . 
j Rabba, and Jer. Talm .) to have been derived from 
the exile. De Wette, Gutmann, and most modern 
critics conceive that the age of Tobit is negatively 
determined by the mention of the city of Rages 
(Ragse, see Medes), which, according to Strabo 
(Geog. p. 524), was founded by Seleucus Nica- 
tor b.c. 300, and Jahn, in order to allow a rea- 
sonable time for the name of the founder to have 
been forgotten, supposes that the author lived B.c. 
150 to 200. No nearer conjecture can be 
formed. Seiler (lit supra) says that the author 
‘ seems to have lived among the Greek Jews after 
the time of Alexander the Great.’ Eichhorn and 
Jahn suppose that the work was written by a 
Greek, but Ilgen, on the other hand, with whom 
are De Wette and Gutmann, are satisfied, from 
internal evidence, that the author was a Jew of 
Palestine, who wrote in the Hebrew or Aramaic 
language, but that the original text has been lost. 
Ilgen ascribes the present contradictions to the 
ignorance of the Greek translator, and is of opi- 
nion that the book in its pristine state was written 
by Tobit himself. 

Authority of Tobit — Although this book is 
never cited by Josephus (to whom, however, its 
existence must have been known), and although 
the first writer who gives it the character of 
canonical was Augustine, at a time that, accord- 
ing to De Wette ( Einleitung ), this term had 
acquired the notion of an ecclesiastical decision, 
its authority in the early Christian church is 
beyond question. It is cited by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus {Strom, ii.p. 503), ‘The Scripture says, 
do that to no man which thou hatest ’ (Tob. 
iv. 15), and ‘ prayer is good with fasting ’ (Tob. 
xii. 8). Polycarp also (ad Phil.) cites the words 
‘ alms doth deliver from death ’ (Tob. xii. 9) ; but 
some suppose them to be a citation from Prov. 
xxi. 12. Tob. iv. 15 is also cited in the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions — according to Ilgen, in a Greek 
translation from the Vulgate of Jerome (but 
comp. Lev. i. 18; Matt. v. 44-47; Mark xii. 
32). Cyprian also (xii. 9) cites Tobit xiv. 14, 
‘ The Holy Spirit says in the Scriptures, “ alms 
shall purge away all sin” — Eleemosynis et fide 
purgantur delicta,’ or as in the Vulg. ‘ Elee- 
mosyna purgat peccata.’ Some, however, refer 
this citation to Prov. xvi. 6 : e\erjfjt.o(Tvvais koI 
Ttlcrrecnv diroKaOaipouTai apapnai. It is also 
cited by Ambrose ( Hexaemeron , vi. 4. p. 88, 
Paris, 1614 — Talis canis viator et comes an- 
gel i est, quem Raphael in Libro Prophetico non 
otiose sibi et Tobiae filio adjungendum putavit), 
who considers Tobit a Prophet, no doubt because 
of his allusion to the future destruction of Ni- 
neveh (xiii. 1 4), or his prediction of the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (xiii. 16) according to the Greek, 
for in the Vulgate it is liber avit Jerusalem civi - 
tatem suam (xiii. 19). Origen (De Orat p. 47) 
says that the Jews reject this book ( rfj de rod 
TeoPyr avnXeyovcriv oi itc TvepLrofirjs). In 

the work attributed to Augustine, entitled Specu- 
lum Scriptures , it is asserted that the Jews reject 
Tobit, but that it is received by the Church of 
the Saviour (Non sunt omittendi et hi, quos 
quidem ante Salvatoris adventum constat esse 
conscriptos, sed eos non receptos a Judaeis recipit 
tamen ejtisdem Salvatoris ecclesia). Tobit has 
been at all times a favourite book in the church, 
and its influence is still manifest in the Angli- 
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can liturgical forms, as in the Offertory (Tobit 
iv. 7, 8) ; also in the Litany, ‘ ne vindictam 
sumas de peccatis meis, neque reminiscaris 
delicta mea, vel parentum meorum.’ In the 
preface to the marriage service there is also a 
manifest allusion to Tob. vi. 17, according to the 
Vulgate: ‘Hi qui conjugium ita suscipiunt, ut 
Deum a se et a sua mente excludant, et suae 
libidini ita vacent, sicut equus et mulus, quibus 
non est intellectus.’ Chaps, i., ii., vii., and viii., 
are read in the course of lessons. It has been 
supposed from a comparison of Rev. xxi. 18 
with Tobit xiii. 21, 22, that the author of the 
Apocalypse must have been acquainted with the 
book of Tobit. 

Texts of Tobit. — There have descended to us 
no less than six different texts of the book of 
Tobit. 

1. Jerome's Latin text — This is a translation 
from the lost Chaldaean. ‘ I do not cease to 
wonder at your urgency,’ says Jerome (Pref. to 
Tobit) ; ‘ you require of me to translate into 
Latin a book written in Chaldee, the book of the 
two Tobiases. ... I have done so at your request, 
but not of my own wish, for the zeal of the Jews 
reproaches us for translating for Latin ears what 
is opposed to their canon. But preferring to 
displease the Pharisees rather than to decline the 
command of my bishop, I have done as well as I 
could ; and as the Chaldee is nearly allied to 
the Hebrew, I found a man perfectly acquainted 
with both tongues, and giving one day to the 
task, I procured the aid of an amanuensis, who 
wrote down from my dictation in Latin what 
the other uttered in Hebrew.’ It would seem 
from this that Jerome considered the Chaldee 
to be the original, for he says nothing of the Greek 
text, with which, however, he must necessarily 
have been acquainted. The Chaldee text has not 
since been heard of^ but judging from the hur- 
ried work of Jerome, it must have differed widely 
in several of its details from the present Greek. 

2. The Greek text — This is the text of the 
Septuagint, from which the English version has 
been made. Eichhorn, Jahn, and many others 
consider the Greek as the original ; while this text 
is more copious in the moral, the Latin of Jerome 
is more detailed in the historical parts (comp, 
chaps, i., ii., iii., iv., viii., ix., xi., and xiv.). 

3. The Antehieronymian Latin Version , pub- 
lished by Sabatier. This is from the Greek, and 
Ilgen maintains that it was partly employed by 
Jerome in his version. It differs however con- 
siderably from the Greek, both in omissions (see 
chaps, v., vi., vii., viii., ix., x., xi.) and additions 
(see i., vii., xi., xiv.). 

4. The Syriac Version . — This too is made 
from the Greek, but is also distinguished by se- 
veral additions and omissions after chaps, vii., xi. 

5. The Hebrew text of Sebastian Munster . — * 
This was first published at Basel in 1542, and 
again in Walton’s Polyglott. Nothing certain 
is known respecting the history of this text. De 
Wette considers it a free recension of the original 
Hebrew. Ilgen thinks it the work of an 
Italian Jew, who lived at latest in the 5th 
century. He makes use of it to correct the 
Greek. 

6. The Hebrew text of Paul Fagius. — Pub- 
lished first at Constantinople in 1517, and after- 
wards by this learned Reformer in 1542. It is 
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not properly a translation from the Greek, as some 
have supposed, but rather a mixed text formed 
from the Greek, Italic, and other sources. It 
altogether omits chapters xii. and xiii. — W. W. 

TOGARMAH (ilDnjh, nO^jin, or in some 
Codices transposed nbi"in), is the Hebrew name 
of Armenia, which in the Septuagint translation 
is called Qopyapd, Qepyaya, Gvpyapd, and 
Qvpyafid. According to Moses Chorenensis, 
the Armenians consider themselves to be descended 
from Gomer, through Torgom, and therefore they 
call themselves the house of Torgom . The sons 
of Gomer were Ashkenaz, Riphath, and Togarmah 
(Gen. x. 3*, 1 Chron. i. 6). The name *73117, for 
Turk and Turkoman , reminds us of nD")MJ7. 

Armenia was, according to Strabo (xi. 13. 9, 
p. 529), distinguished by the production of good 
horses (comp. Xenoph. Anab. iv. 5. 21 ; Herod, 
vii. 40). This account harmonizes with the 
statement that the house of Togarmah traded in 
the fairs of Tyre in horses, and horsemen, and 
mules (Ezek. xxvii. 14). The situation of To- 
garmah was north of Palestine : 4 Gomer and all 
his bands ; the house of Togarmah of the north- 
quarters ’ (Ezek. xxxviii. 6). The countries of 

DT7X and (Mulcts), and also ^in, were 
contiguous to Togarmah (Joseph. Antiq.i. 1. 6; 
compare the articles Ararat, Armenia ; see also 
Moses Chorenensis, Historic Armen . lib. iii., 
Armen . edidit } lat. vert, notisque illustr . W. et 
G. Whistonii, Lond. 1736 ; Heeren, Ideen % i. 
1, 305 ; D. Michaelis, Spicilegium Geographic , 
tom. i. 67-78; Klaproth’s Travels , ii. 64). — 

C. H. F. B. 

TOMB. [Burial.] 

TONGUE ()Vk^ ; Sept. y\ua<ra, <J>oW ; Vulg. 
lingua , 05), is used, 1. literally , for the human 
tongue. 4 Every one that lappeth the water with 
his tongue, as a dog lappeth* (Judg. vii. 5; Jo!) 
xxvii. 4; Ps. xxxv. 28; xxxix. 1, 3; li. 14; 
Ixvi. 17 ; Prov. xv. 2; Zecli. xiv. 12; Mark vii. 
33, 35; Luke i. 64; xvi. 24; Rom. iii. 13; 

1 Cor. xiv. 9; James i. 26; iii. 5, 6, 8 ; 1 Pet. 
iii. 10; Rev. xvi. 10; Kcclus. xvii. 6; Wisd. x. 
21 ; 2 Macc. vii. 4; for the tongue of the dog, 
Ps. lxviii. 23 ; of the viper, Job xx. 16 ; of idols, 
Baruch vi. 8; the tongues of the seven brethren 
cut out, 2 Macc. vii. 4, 10 ; comp. Prov. x. 20). 
Various explanations have been offered, why 
Gideon’s three hundred followers should have been 
selected because they lapped water out of their 
hands, standing or perhaps moving onward, 
while they who stayed and 4 bowed down to drink’ 
were rejected. Josephus says, that the former 
thereby showed their timoronsness and fear of 
being overtaken by the enemy, and that these 
poor-spirited men were chosen on piirjxxse to illus- 
trate the power of God in the victory (Antiq, v. 
6.3.) On Mark vii. 33,35, Dr. A. Clarke oilers 
the interpretation, that it was the deaf mid stam- 
mering man himself who put his own lingers into 
his ears to intimate his deafness; 8j>at or emptied 
his month, that the Saviour might look at his 
tongue; touched his own tongue to intimate that 
he could not speak; looked up to heaven as im- 
ploring divine aid ; and groaned to denote his 
distress under his affliction; and that onr Sa- 
viour simply said * he opened* (Commentary}. 
This explanation certainly clears the passage of 


some obscurities. Jame3 iii. 8, Dr. Macknight 
translates, 4 But the tongue of men no one can 
subdue/ that is, the tongue of other men, for the 
apostle is exhorting the Christiau to subdue his 
own (comp. ver. 1 3). He observes that (Ecume- 
nius read the passage interrogatively, as much as 
to say, Wild beasts, birds, serpents, marine ani- 
mals, have been tamed by man, and can no man 
tame the tongue ? 2. It is personified. 4 Unto 

me every tongue shall swear,* that is, every man 
(Isa. xiv. 23 ; comp. Rom. xiv. 11 ; Phil. ii. 11 ; 
Isa. liv. 1 7). The tongue is said to rejoice (Acts ii. 
26) ; to meditate (Ps. Iii. 2) ; to hate (Prov. xxvi. 
28) ; to be bridled (James i. 26) ; to be tamed 
(James iii. 8 ; comp. Ecclus. xxviii. 18, &c.). It 
is apostrophized (Ps. cxx. 3). 3. It is used by 

metonymy for speech generally. 4 Let us not 
love in tongue only’ (1 John iii. 18; comp. 
y\d)(T(rr) (piAos, Theogn. lxiii. 13; Jobvi. 30; xv. 
5 ; Prov. vi. 24) ; 4 a soft tongue/ 1. e. soothing 
language (xxv. 1 5). 4 Accuse not a servant to his 

master/ literally/ hurt not with thy tongue’ (Prov. 
xxx. 10) ; 4 the law of kindness is in her tongue/ 

i. e. speech (xxxi. 26 ; Isa. iii. 8 ; 1.4; Wisd. i. 6). 
4. For a particular language or dialect, spoken 
by any particular people. 4 Every one after his 
tongue’ (Gen. x. 5, 20, 31 ; Deut. xxviii. 49; 
Esth. i. 22 ; Dan. i. 4; John v. 2; Acts i. 19; 

ii. 4, 8, 11; xxvi. 14; 1 Cor. xii. 10: xiii. 1 ; 

xiv. 2; Rev. xvi. 16). 5. For the people speak- 

ing a language (Isa. Ixvi. 18; Dan. iii. 4, 7, &c.; 
Rev. v. 9; vii. 9 ; x. 11 ; xi. 9 : xiv. 6; xvii. 
15). 6. It is used figuratively for anything resem- 
bling a tongue in shape. Tlius, 4 a wedge of gold/ 
literally a 4 tongue’ (Josh. vii. 21, 24; yAwcraa 
fii a XP V(T V 5 Vulg. regula aurea.') The French 
still say un lingot d'or y 4 a little tongue of gold/ 
whence, by corruption, our word 4 ingot.’ 1 The 
bay that looketh southward/ literally 4 tongue’ 
(xv. 2; xviii. 19) ; 4 a tongue of lire’ (Isa. v. 24 ; 
comp. Acts ii. 3 ; Isa. xi. 15). 7. Some of the 

Hebrew idioms , phrases , &c., formed of this 
word are highly expressive. Thus, 4 an evil 

speaker (Ps. cxl. 1 1 ; ]1 l^ literally, 4 a man 
of tongue / coinp. Ecclus. viii. 3, and see Ecclos. 
x. 11, Hebrew, or margin); ‘a froward/ or rather 

‘ false tongue’ (Prov. x. 31 ; nnsrm jl’A ‘ a 
tongue of revolviugs’) ; 4 a wholesome tongue ’ 

(Prov. xv. 4 ; literally/ the healing 

of the tongue/ reconciliation, &c. ; Sept, taens 
yAdaar]s, lingua placab ids'); ‘a backbiting tongue’ 
(Prov. xxv. 23; 4 secret ;’ 4 slow of speech* 

(Exod. iv. 10; *133, literally, ‘heavy of 

tongue/ unlit to he an orator ; a 5 07A cc a aos ; 
contrast Ecclus. iv. 29) ; 4 the tongue of the stam- 
merer’ (Isa. xxxii. 4), 1. e. rude, illiterate (coiup. 
xxxv. 0 ; on Isa. xx\iii. 11, sue lanvth). In 
x x xi ii. 19, it means a foreign language, which 
seems gibberish to those who do not understand 
it (comp Ezek. iii. 5) ; ‘ tin* tongue of the learned* 
(Isa. 1. 4), 1. 0 . of the instructor. The lexicons will 
point out many other instances. S. Some tnda- 
phorical expressions are highly significant. Tims, 
Hos. vii. 16, ‘the rage of the tongue,’ 1. r. verbal 
abuse; • Rtrifoof tongues* (IN. xxxi. 20); ‘scourge 
of the tongue* (Job v. 2 1 [Exhumation] ; comp. 
Ecclus. xxvi. 6 ; x x \ iii. 17); * Mure of tin* slan- 
derous tongue’ (li. 2); on the phrase ‘strange 
tongue’ (Isa. xxviii. 1 1), see Ixnvth, notes on ver. 
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9-12, and afterwards the vivid rendering of the 
Vulg. ; 4 to slip with the tongue’ (Ecclus. xx. 18 ; 
xxv. S), i. e . use inadvertent or unguarded speech ; 

4 they bend their tongues, their bows, for lies ’ 
(Jer. ix. 3), i. e. tell determined and malicious 
falsehoods ; 4 they sharpen their tongues’ (Ps. civ. 
3), i. e . prepare cutting speeches (comp. Ivii. 4) ; 

4 to smooth the tongue’ (Jer. xxiii. |31), employ 
flattering language ; 4 to smite with the tongue’ 
(Jer. xviii. 18), i. e. to traduce — if it should not 
be rendered, 4 on the tongue/ alluding to a punish- 
ment for false witness ; 4 to lie in wait with the 
tongue’ (Ecclus. v. 14); 4 to stick out the tongue 
(Isa. Ivii. 4), *. e . to mock ; 4 against any of the 
children of Israel shall not a dog move his tongue’ 
(Exod. xi. 7), i. e . none shall hurt them ; but both 
Sept, and Vulg. have, 4 not a dog belonging to 
the children of Israel shall howl, which, as op- 
posed to the 4 great cry’ in Egypt over the first- 
born, means, not one of the children of Israel shall 
have cause to wail (Josh. x. 21 ; Judith xi. 9). 

4 To hide under the tongue/ means, to have in the 
mouth, whether spoken of hidden wickedness 
(Job xx. 12; comp. Ps. x. 7), or delicious lan- 
guage (Cant. iv. 11) ; 4 the word of God in the 
tongue/ denotes inspiration (2 Sam. xxiii. 2) ; 4 to 
divide the tongues of the wicked/ is to raise up 
dissensions among them (Ps.lv. 9; comp. 2 Sam. 

xv. 34 ; xvii. 14, 15). 4 The tongue cleaving to 

the palate/ signifies profound attention (Job. xxix. 
10), or excessive thirst (Lam. iv. 4 ; comp. xxii. 
16) : 4 to cause the tongue to cleave to the palate/ 
is to inflict supernatural dumbness (Ezek. iii. 26; 
Ps. cxxxvii. 6). 9. Some beautiful comparisons 

occur. 4 An evil tongue is a sharp sword’ (Ps. 
Ivii. 4) ; 4 the tongue of the wise is health’ (Prov. 
xii. 18) ; 4 like choice silver’ (x. 20), i. e. his words 
are solid, valuable, sincere. 10. The vices of 
the tongue are specified in great variety : flattery 
(Ps. v. 9; Prov. xxviii. 33) ; backbiting (Ps. xv. 
3), literally, 4 run about with the tongue’ (Prov. 
xxv. 23) ; deceit (Ps. 1. 19) ; unrestrained speech 
(lxxiii. 9) ; lying (cix. 2) ; 4 a lying tongue 
hateth those that are afflicted by it’ (Prov. xxvi. 
28 ; comp. Tac. ( Agr . 42) Proprium humani in- 
genii est, odisse, quern laeseris). 4 They have 
taught their tongue to speak lies, and weary them- 
selves to commit iniquity’ (Jer. ix. 5) — words 
which beautifully illustrate the fact, that false- 
hood and vice are not natural, but are a restraint 
and compulsion upon nature : 4 double-tongued’ 
(1 Tim. iii. 8), SiXoyos, saying one thing to this 
man and another to that (comp. Ecclus. v. 9, 14 ; 
xxviii. 13). The retribution of evil speakers 
brought on themselves (Ps. lxiv. 8). 11. The 

virtuous uses of the tongue are specified : 4 keep- 
ing the tongue’ (Ps. xxxiv. 13; 1 Pet. iii. 10; 
Prov. xxi. 23) ; 4 ruling the tongue’ (Ecclus. xix. 
6 ; James i. 26) ; the origin of the right and 
wrong use of the tongue traced to the heart 
(Matt. xii. 34). 12. Mistranslations : as 4 hold- 

ing the tongue the Hebrews had no such idiom 
(Ps. xxxix. 2 ; comp, the Bible and prayer-book 
version of Habak. i. 13). In Ezra iv. 7, 4 the Sy- 
rian tongue/ literally, 4 in Syriac’ (Esth. vii. 4 ; 
Ecclus. xx. i. 7). Our mistranslation of Prov. 

xvi. 1, has misled many: 4 The preparations of 
the heart in man, and the answer of the tongue, is 
from the Lord/ literally, 4 Of man are the disposi- 
tions of the heart, but a hearing of the tongue is of 
the Lord.’ 13. The miraculous gift of tongues , as 
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well as its corresponding gift of interpretation, has 
been the subject of two opinions. It was promised 
by Christ to believers : they shall speak yX&Gaais 
Kaivais (Mark xvi. 17) ; and fulfilled at Pente- 
cost, when the apostles and their companions 4 be- 
gan to speak krspais yXcicraais’ (Acts ii. 4, 11; 
comp. Acts x. 46 ; xix. 6 ; 1 Cor. xii. 30 ; xiv. 
2, 39). In the last passage we have 4 to pray in a 
tongue’ (ver. 14), 4 to speak words in a tongue’ 
(ver. 19); 4 tongues’ (1 Cor. xii. 10,28; xiii. 8; 
xiv. 22, 26). The obvious explanation of most of 
these passages is, to speak in other living lan- 
guages , the supernatural acquisition of which 
demonstrated the truth of the Gospel, and was a 
means of diffusing it. But some verses in 1 Cor. 
xiv. have given rise to the notion of a strange , 
exstatic, inspired, unearthly language ; but these 
all admit of a different solution. In ver. 2, 4 he 
who speaketh in a tongue’ evidently means, he 
who speaks some foreign living language ; the 
supplied word 4 unknown’ in the Auth. Vers, is 
needless, and misleads the English reader. It is 
further said that 4 he edifieth himself’ (which, as 
Macknight justly pleads, required that he should 
understand himself), and edifieth the church also 
if an interpreter were present (ver. 28). The apostle 
says (ver. 14), 4 If I pray in a tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful/ 
which words in English seem to intimate that the 
speaker might not understand himself; but the 
words o8e vovs piov signify, 4 my meaning^ (comp. 
1 Cor. ii. 16 ; Vulg. sensum domini), or, as Ham- 
mond and Schleusner say, 4 my faculty of thinking 
upon and explaining to others the meaning of what 
I utter’ (comp. vers. 15, 19), though in ver. 15 
some take tg5 voi as a dativus commodi, and ren- 
der, 4 that others may understand.’ The key to the 
difficulties of this subject is the supposed absence 
of an inspired interpreter (ver. 28), in which case 
the gift would not be profitable to the hearers. 
The gift of tongues was to cease (1 Cor. xiii. 8). 
See Macknight’s notes on 1 Cor. xiv.; Olshau- 
sen’s Comment, on Acts ii. 4 ; Neander’s Hist, of 
the Apostolic Age , and in Bibl . Repos., iv. p. 249, 
&c. ; Stosch, Archceol. CEcon . N. T., p. 93 ; Ga- 
taker, ad M. Anton., p. 120; and Ernesti, Lex. 
Techn. Gr. Rhet ., p. 62. — J. F. D. 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. We have 
already touched upon this subject in the articles 
Babel (vol. i. p. 266, col. 2), and Nations, Dis- 
persion of (vol. ii. pp. 393-395). Trusting to 
the favour of our readers to peruse those passages, 
we shall now first cite the part of the primeval 
history which relates the fact, so remarkable and 
influential upon the subsequent fortunes of man- 
kind ; and then we propose to offer observations 
and opinions upon the narrative. 

4 And all the earth was [in the use of] the same 
language and the same words. And it was in 
their migrating from the east that they discovered 
a plain in the land of Shinar, and they settled 
there. And they spake each to other, Come, let 
us make bricks, and let us burn them completely. 
And the brick was to them for stone, and the 
asphalt [bitumen] was to them for cement. And 
they spake, Come, let us build for ourselves a 
city and a tower, and its top in the sky, and let 
ns make for ourselves a name [a designation of 
eminence, and which may well denote a sign, 
land-mark, or rallying point, as in Isa. Iv. 13], 
that we may not be dispersed over the face of the 
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whole earth. And Jehovah descended to inspect 
the city and the tower which the sons of men were 
building. And Jehovah spake, Behold the people 
is one, and the language one to the whole of them ; 
and this is their beginning for doing [i. c., accord- 
ing to their own self-will], and now nothing what- 
ever which they may take into their heads to do 
will be prevented them. Come, let us descend, 
and there put confusion into their speech, so that 
they shall not understand the speech of each other. 
And Jehovah dispersed them thence over the face 
of the whole earth ; and they ceased from build- 
ing the city. For that reason its name was called 
Babel, because there Jehovah put confusion into 
the speech of the whole earth, and thence Jehovah 
dispersed them over the face of the whole earth ’ 
(Gen. xi. 1-10). 

Obs . Verse 1 : As the Hebrew word for one has 
a plural, used in the second member of this sen- 
tence, but which we cannot imitate, we have ren- 
dered it in both cases the same , which sufliciently 
expresses the idea. — Verse 3 : Literally, if we 
might coin an English cognate verb, Let us brick- 
make bricks . The existence of such a verb in 
Hebrew pretty clearly indicates that this simple 
and early art was in previously common use. — 
Verse 4 : 6 Top in the sky i. e., tlieir intention 
was to carry their tower to a great height. So the 
cities of the Canaaiiites were described as c walled 
up tp heaven.’ Also the expression indicates pride 
and impiety. — Verse 6: The exact sense of the 
verb zamam is expressed by the common phrase of 
taking into the head — an arbitrary fancy, an irra- 
tional resolution. 

I. This narration is given in the extreme style 
of anthropopathic and anthropomorphic descrip- 
tion (see vol. i. pp. GO, 161, 2G7 ; vol. ii. p. 394). 
Not only was this style the best adapted, rather 
we must say, the only one adapted, to the com- 
prehension of mankind in the infantile state of our 
race, but it awakens our minds to a deeper mean- 
ing : it conveys the most explicit anti expressive 
idea of a communion of the creature with the 
Creator, an intercourse of man with God, a 
revelation of the Supreme Will as to purpose 
and authority. Let it be expunged, and we have 
no hold of the all-momentous reality of a mani- 
festation from the Lord of the universe to the 
mind of man, which shall he sure in its principle 
mid safe in its effects — the combination of moral 
desert and invincible power in the Highest Being, 
and of holiness and love in his administration. 
Let it he expunged, and any assignable revelation 
upon the duty and prospects of the creature would 
be indistinguishable from the products of the mind 
itself, the mere fabric of its own reasoning \ lowers. 
The mental picture of a celestial palace, of the 
Deity coming down from it, of his exploring and 
inspecting, of his deliberating and weighing con- 
tingencies, of his concluding and acting, — these 
form the first and most childlike form of an ex- 
hibition of God’s perfections, truth, and dominion. 
This is the representation which reigns in the 
earliest Scriptures; and though, in the subse- 
quent records of revelation, we can tract* a very 
perceptible advancement, still the principle re- 
mains in all its gradations of ascent to the very 
last and highest forms of communication from 
God to man. The style is ever, ‘Thus saitli the 
Lord — the Lord spake — the Lord apj>eared — 
God spake unto the fathers by the prophets, mid 
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unto us by his Son — He who sitteth upon the 
throne, saith.’ We add a passage from a German 
essay, which, we humbly think, can scarcely be 
too strongly recommended : ‘ The languages of 
men, in the first ages of the world, comprised, of 
natural necessity, but very few words. Those 
words did not reach to the expression of that 
which is not cognizable by the senses ; they for 
the most part expressed only such objects as pre- 
sent themselves to our organic perceptions, or are 
felt in our inward experience. When, then, it 
pleased God to impart to men the instruction 
which they needed, by appearances , whether vi- 
sions or manifestations, his wisdom saw tit, in 
order to convey the knowledge of invisible things, 
to avail itself of terms derived from sensible objects 
and sensible perceptions. And, as men cannot 
pass beyond the sphere of themselves and the 
things which surround them, it was not p>ossible 
to bring within tlieir comprehension a repre- 
sentation of the exalted nature of the Deity in 
any other way than that GOD should speak of 
himself as if he were a human being y and 
thought, and felt, and acted like a human being. 
Only by means of this wise condescension of God, 
placing his own attributes and counsels in a con- 
stant comparison with the faculties and mental 
operations of men, could mortals arrive at the 
necessary, though as yet very feeble, knowledge 
of the invisible and eternal Creator’ (Seiler, in 
Pye Smith's Script . Testimony to the Messiah , 
vol. iii. Append, ii.). 

Upon this principle of Bible interpretation, in 
itself most important and incontrovertible, while 
its application to any particular case must he 
specially judged of, we conceive that the passage 
before us may be resolved into a statement to this 
ellect : — 

An orderly and peaceful distribution and mi- 
gration of the families descended from Noah had 
been directed by divine authority, and carried 
into general ellect (see p. 393 of this volume). 
But there was a part of mankind who would not 
conform themselves to this wise and benevolent 
arrangement. This rebellious party, having dis- 
covered a region to their taste, determined to re- 
main in it. They built their houses in conti- 
guity, and proceeded to the other method described 
for guarding against any further division of their 
company. This was an act of rebellion against 
the divine government. The omniscient and 
righteous God therefore frustrated it, by indicting 
upon them a remarkable affection of the organs 
of speech, which produced discord and sepa- 
ration. 

At the same time, we cannot dogmatically 
affirm that this intlict ion was absolutely and 
visibly miraculous. It is an undeniable clia- 
raeter of the Scriptural idiom, especially in the 
Old Testament, that verbs denoting direct itli- 
cienoy are used when only mediate action is to 
he understood, or permission, or declaration. 
Instances are numerous : c. ;/., ‘ God caused me 
to wander' (Gen. xx. 13) ; * 1 have made — given 
— sustained ’ (xxvii. 37) ; the * hardening of 
wicked men's hearts' (Kxod. v ii. ; Isa. vi., \e.); 
i I will come up into the midst of them’ (Kxod. 
xxxiii. 5). See many examples in Mr. Ilart vs ell 
Horne's l tit rod ., 7th ed M vol. ii. p. 459. And all 
such declarations are perfectly true. Tim Infi- 
nitely Wise and Holy and Bovverful worked] all 
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things according to the counsel of his own will, 
as much when his operation is through the instru- 
mentality of rational creatures and the free exer- 
cise of their own faculties, as when there is a 
miraculous intervention. Mr. Shuckford inclines, 
at least, to the opinion that the whole was the 
result of natural and moral second causes, fulfill- 
ing the purposes of the Most High. ‘ The builders 
of Babel were evidently projectors ; their designed 
tower is a proof of it. And if they had one 
project, and that an idle one, why might not 
they have others ? Language was but one, until 
they came to multiply the tongues ; but that one 
was without doubt scanty, fit only to express the 
early thoughts of mankind, who had not yet 
“ subdued ” the world (Gen. i. 28), nor arrived at 
a large and comprehensive acquaintance with the 
things of it. Men now began to build towers, to 
open to themselves views of a larger fame, and 
consequently of greater scenes of action than their 
ancestors had pursued. And why may not the 
thought of finding new names for the things 
which their enlarged notions o tiered to their con- 
sideration, have now risen? God is said to have 
a come down and confounded their language 
but it is usual to meet with things spoken of as 
immediately done by God which were effected, 
not by extraordinary miracle, but by the course 
of things permitted by him, to work out what he 
would have done in the world. Language was 
without doubt enlarged at some particular time ; 
and if a great deal was attempted at once, 
confusion would naturally arise. The men of 
Shinar were got away from their ancestors, and 
their heads were full of innovations ; and the pro- 
jectors being many, the projects might be different, 
and the leading men might make up several parties 
amongst them. If we were to suppose the whole 
number of them to be no more than a thousand, 
twenty or thirty persons, endeavouring to invent 
new words and spreading them amongst their com- 
panions, might in time cause a deal of confusion. 
It does indeed look more like a miracle to sup- 
pose the Confusion of Tongues effected instantly, 
in a moment ; but the text does not oblige us to 
think it so sudden a production. From the be- 
ginning of Babel to the dispersion of the nations 
might be several years ; and perhaps all this time 
a difference was growing up, until at length it 
came to such a height as to cause them to form 
different companies, and so to separate’ {Connect, 
of Hist i. 133-135). 

II. The date of this event we cannot satisfac- 
torily place so early as at 100 years after the flood, 
as it is in the commonly received chronology. 
Every view that we can take of the previous 
history inclines us to one of the larger systems, 
that of the Septuagint, which gives 530 years, 
or that of Josephus, adopted with a little emenda- 
tion by Dr. Hales, which gives 600 years ; and 
thus we have at least five centuries for the inter- 
vening period. Professor Wallace, in his ela- 
borate work, makes it more than eight centuries 
( Dissertation on the True Age of the World, 
and the Chronology to the Christian Era , 1844, 
p. 298). 

III. Upon the question, Whether all of man- 
kind were engaged in this act of concerted dis- 
obedience, or only a part ? we confess ourselves 
unable to adduce irrefragable evidence on either 
side, but we think that there is a great prepon- 
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derance of argument on the part of the latter 
supposition. The simple phraseology of the text 
wears an appearance of favouring the former ; 
but the extreme brevity and insulated character 
of these primeval fragments forbid our arguing 
from the mere juxtaposition of the first and the se- 
cond sentence. It is a common idiom in Hebrew, 
that a pronoun, whether separate or suffixed, stands 
at the introduction of a new subject, even when 
that subject may be different and remote from the 
nearest preceding, and requires to be supplied by 
the intelligence of the reader. Instances : Ps. 
ix. 13 (12); xviii. 15 (14); xliv. 3 (2); Ixv. 
10 (9) ; cv. 37. So far as the grammatical 
structure is concerned, we may regard the two 
sentences as mutually independent ; and that, 
therefore, the question is open to considerations 
of reason and probability. It is difficult to sup- 
pose that Noah (who, according to the Hebrew 
chronology, lived 350 years beyond the time of 
the deluge ; but this we do not urge, for we em- 
brace a longer series of years), and Shem, and all 
others of the descendants of Noah, were confe- 
derates in this proceeding. Hence the opinion 
has been maintained, more or less definitely, by 
many critics and expositors, that it was perpe- 
trated by only a part of mankind, chiefly if not 
solely the posterity of Ham, and upon the insti- 
gation and under the guidance of Nimrod, who 
(ch. x. 10) is declared to have had Babel for the 
head place of his empire. The latter part of this 
position is asserted by Josephus, and the whole 
by Augustine and other ancients. Of modern 
writers who have maintained this opinion, we 
may specify Luther, Calvin by apparent impli- 
cation, Cornelius a Lapide, Bonfrere, Poole in 
his English Annotations, Patrick, Wells, Samuel 
Clarke the annotator, Henry, by implication ; 
narratives derived from Arabian and Hindoo 
sources, in Charles Taylor’s Illustrations of 
Calmet , Fragm . 528 ; and the late Jacob Bryant, 
who, though too imaginative and sanguine a 
theorist, and defective in his knowledge of the 
Oriental tongues, often gives us valuable col- 
lections of facts and sound reasonings from them 
(see the passages quoted from him in p. 395 of 
this volume). A considerable part of his cele- 
brated work, the Analysis of Ancient Mythology , 
is occupied with tracing the historical vestiges of 
the builders of Babel, whom, on grounds of high 
probability at least, he regards as Cuthites 
(assumed to be a dialectic variety for Cushites), 
the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham, but 
with whom were united many dissatisfied and 
apostate individuals of the branches of Japheth. 
Dr. Doig, in the article 6 Philology,’ in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica (seventh edition, 1842), has 
entered at some length into this question, and 
arrives at the following conclusion : ‘ From these 
circumstances, we hope it appears that the whole 
mass of mankind was not engaged in building the 
tower of Babel ; that the language of all the human 
race was not confounded upon that occasion, and 
that the dispersion reached only to a combination 
of Hamites, and of the most profligate part of the 
two other families who had joined their wicked 
confederacy.’ 

IV. Admitting, however, our inability to de- 
termine, with absolute certainty, on which side 
of this alternative the truth lies, no difference 
accrues to the subject of this article, What were 
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the phenomena of the case? In wiiat did the 
Confusion of Tongues actually consist? For the 
answer a considerable variety of opinions has 
been promulgated. 

1. Some have supposed that the operation, pro- 
duced either by a positively miraculous interven- 
tion, or in the ordinary way of natural causes 
under the divine direction, was not upon the 
words or the modes of speech at all, but upon 
the tempers of the men concerned; a discordance 
of minds, an irreconcilable contradiction of 
opinions and counsels, upon the operations and 
various circumstances of the building, and con- 
sequently an angry abandonment of the work 
and disruption of the confederacy. Such a judg- 
ment upon the minds of wicked men is expressed 
in Ps. lv. 10 : ‘ Swallow up [f. e. demolish, frus- 
trate] and divide \palag\ their tongues.’ But 
the declaration of verse 1 stands in apparent op- 
position to this interpretation, and in verse 6, the 
unanimity of the people and the identity of their 
language are distinguished. The learned and 
pious Vitringa explains and defends it at great 
length. He places it in juxtaposition with the 
hypothesis of a sudden impulse to new habits of 
pronunciation , though the language remained 
the same. He regards either of these interpreta- 
tions as perfectly accordant with the sacred nar- 
rative, but he seems to give the preference to the 
former ( Observ . Sacra , tom. i. Diss. i. cap. 9). 
The quotation above from Shuck ford supports 
this opinion. 

2. Others suppose it to have referred to opi- 
nion about religion and worsiiip ; applying the 
word saphah , 4 lip,’ to signify confession as a 
religions act, and affirming this meaning to be 
supported by Ps. lxxxi. 6 (5); Isa. xix. 13, &c. 
But that interpretation of those passages is, to say 
the least, very disputable : also, the secondary 
use of saphah to denote speech or language as a 
mode or system of speaking, is abundantly esta- 
blished in the Hebrew Scriptures; and the con- 
nection with the term words in the case before us 
(verse 1) determines that signification. 

3. By many, probably most, learned and emi- 
nent men, it is supposed that there was a miracu- 
lous infusion into the minds arid the practical 
habit of the Babel-builders, of languages abso- 
lutely new and possessing no atlinity to each 
other; or of divergence into varieties of dialect, 
radically indeed the same, but mutually unin- 
telligible; or of mere alterations in t lie pronun- 
ciation, by permutation of the labial letters (for 
instance) with the palatal. Some, among whom 
was the distinguished divine Vitringa. conceive 
the oiled to have been transient, and to have gra- 
dually worn away after t lie design was answered 
by the dispersion ; others, that it was permanent, 
producing a certain number of great stems of lan- 
guage, from each of which others branched out 
according to the ordinary laws of vocal deriva- 
tion. 4 The great atlinity that still reigns among 
the kindred dialects of the oast and the remoter 
of the west, leads us to suspect that the Confu- 
sion of Tongues consisted rather in diversity of 
pronunciation of the same words, than in the in- 
troduction of new words expressing the same 
ideas’ (Hales’s s\nalysis of ( 'hronnlogy, vol. i. 
p. 3(>f>). For Mr. Bryant’s opinion, see this 
volume, p. 395. 

The hypothesis of a change in the promincia- 

von. u. 
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tion leading to diversified results, some of which 
might be of persistent influence, appears to us to 
have the most of probability and reason on its 
side. 

But perhaps we need not lose ourselves in the 
invention of conjectural modes, of greater or less 
probability, and in which imagination may per- 
form a principal part. We will offer only two 
lines of consideration, as what we think appli- 
cable to the inquiry. 

1. The all- comprehensive providence of God, 
— the great chain of dependent causes and effects, 
each cause being an effect of a preceding cause, 
and each effect being in its turn a new cause : in 
a word, the universal government of the Supreme 
Cause, is the product of infinite wisdom and rec- 
titude, and can never stand in need of being 
helped out, corrected, or remedied. Supernatural 
events — miracles — are such only to our limited 
perceptions; they are not so to God. In bis 
purposes and their executive performance there is 
no deviation from the pre-established, all-harmo- 
nious course. They are signs and wonders to 
men , inasmuch as they stand forth in prominent 
distinction from the habitual appearance and 
sequence of things; but they are not so to 4 Him 
who worketh all things according to the counsel 
of his own will — with whom there is no darkness 
at all — no variableness nor the shadow of turning.’ 

It follows, that we are not lightly to assume 
the occurrence of supernatural events. Right 
views of the divine perfections, the analogies of 
nature and providence, and the current evidence 
of Scripture, forbid our doing so. The whole 
sum of events, supernatural (as, from our feeble 
faculties, we will call them) equally with the 
so-called natural, is but the unfolding of the 
latent energies infused by the Creator into the 
system of his works when he gave them exist- 
ence, and continually operating under his all- 
pervading and Almighty activity. It follows, 
also, that in any instance, we are not warranted 
to assume an amount of deviation from the regu- 
lar order of things l>eyond that which i sneccssary 
to the effect. 

Therefore, in the case of the Confusion of 
Tongues , it was not necessary to the end designed 
that any new language or languages should he 
introduced into the mental conceptions or the 
organic expressions of the persons affected : for 
all that was requisite would he accomplished by 
some differenees in pronunciation, or hv a few 
further divergencies of meaning and shades of 
meaning, like what we find in the provincialisms 
and dialects of all living languages. The occur- 
rence of such a condition of things between the 
rulers and the ruled, the directors and the labour- 
ers, and that aggravated by consequent mutual 
irritations, would be quite sutlicient to derange 
their plans, inflame their animosities, and drive 
them to separation and mutual avoidance. 

2. To some such conclusion as this we an* led 
by the meaning of the verb, which occurs here 

twice, balal, 4 confound. Its signification 

is to mingle things together so ns to produce com- 
pounds or heterogeneous masses. It occurs nearly 
forty times in the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, 
and Numbers, where prescriptions lire given for 
the compounding of various substances (flour, 
wine, and animal tlrdi) for the sacrificial rites. 

3 l. 
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There are only two other places of its occurrence 
in the Old Testament,, and in them it is used 
metaphorically. ‘ I shall be anointed [adverting 
probably to the ceremonial mixtures] with fresh 
oil* (Ps. xcii. 10). ‘ Ephraim, he hath mixed 

himself with the [heathen and idolatrous] na- 
tions’ (Hosea vii. 8). In those passages, we have 
the whole evidence from the usage of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; and it appears to the writer of this 
article that the expression describes the condition 
of men speaking different dialects of the same 
original language; and that it by no means re- 
quires any further extension. 

The case, however, is one in which we cannot 
presume to expect positive evidence. The fol- 
lowing positions are what appear to the writer to 
possess the higher degrees of probability. 

1. That the whole scheme was an act of rebel- 
lion against the plan of a well-regulated disper- 
sion of families, or peaceful parties variously 
organized — the plan which had been directed by 
wisdom and benevolence, to accelerate the occu- 
pation and culture of the earth, and the many 
advantages consequent. Upon the urgent motives 
for speedy occupation, see p. 393 of this volume. 
To counteract this beneficent arrangement the 
lofty edifice was to be a signal-house , a rally ing- 
point ; and probably on the site had been already 
built, and around it speedily would be built, 
groups of habitations, not mere tents, but houses 
with brick walls; so that the adventurers had 
both ‘ a city and a tower.’ 

2. That the persons engaged in the project were 
not the whole of mankind, but a body, probably 
numerous but certainly powerful, of the descend- 
ants of Ham, with an intermixture of some other 
parties. 

3. That Nimrod was their chief instigator, 
that he became their leader and commander, that 
some of them remained after the dispersion, or 
returned to the spot when their embarrassments 
had in a measure subsided, and that thus origi- 
nated the most ancient kingdom of Babylon. 
This is strongly intimated in Gen. x. 9-11, where 
Nimrod is expressly said to have been the foun- 
der of Babel. 

4. That — still speaking under an humble sense 
of difficulty, and disclaiming presumption and 
dogmatism — we have not sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that the differences in the Languages which 
exist among mankind originated in this event. 
This is a field of inquiry far too vast to be at- 
tempted in such an article as this ; and, in addi- 
tion to its extent, it abounds with entangled 
thickets and dark places, which we cannot expect 
to penetrate and enlighten. We venture only 
upon a few observations. 

1. It cannot with any show of reason be doubted 
that the antediluvian world possessed only one 
language, and that that language passed through 
the family of Noah to his descendants, and con- 
tinued in their line down to the times of sacred 
and profane history. 

2. We think it more probable than any other 
hypothesis, that this original language of men 
was essentially the same as what modern scholars 
generally call the Semi tie, or Shemitic , a term 
comprehending the three divisions of the Hebrew, 
the Aramaic (Chaldee and Syriac), and the 
Arabic, which includes the Ethiopic. Of these 
three, we judge the Hebrew to be the closest re- 
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presentative of the primeval language. Its radical 
words are few, yet fully adequate to the wants of 
mankind in a state of* such knowledge and happi- 
ness as involved moral goodness unalloyed by 
sin ; and it was adapted, by its expansive appli- 
cations, to assist and sustain the course of im- 
provement, and for the progress of discovery in the 
cultivation of agricultural and other arts, which 
would continually augment usefulness and de- 
light. Those radical words are, to a large extent, 
the offspring of an effort to produce, by the action 
of utterance, or by the sound itself uttered {ono- 
matopoeia), some resemblance to the signification. 
The letters are all consonants, vowels being sup- 
plied in speaking. Very many of those primitive 
words were originally formed by only two letters; 
and those which had three (the third being usually 
a subsequent annexation) were made monosyl- 
lables in pronunciation (see Nordheimer’s Hebrew 
Grammar , i. 74, 75, and Ewald’s Heb. Gramm . 
by Nicholson, § 10). All the proper names in the 
antediluvian history are personally and historically 
descriptive, and the verb or appellative which 
forms the name really and always gives the sound 
and meaning wanted ; which could not be if the 
compositions which we have were a translation from 
a prior document in a different language. Thus : 
‘ Ishah , because she was taken from Ish 1 (Gen. ii. 
23). 4 Adam called the name of his Ishah , Havah , 
because she was the mother of all Hai ’ (iii. 20). 
6 Cain [obtained], because canithi [I have ob- 
tained] a man from Jehovah ’ (iv. 1). ‘She called 
his name Sheth [set, put, laid down instead of 
something else], for God shath [hath set] for me 
another seed ’ (ver. 20). ‘ He called his name 

Noach [rest, quiet, comfort], saying, this jenaclia- 
menu [shall give us rest ; the verb lies in the 
second syllable, and if expressed alone would be 
nuacli\ on account of our toils ’ (ver. 29). It must 
be remembered that, in the early times of pro- 
bably all nations, the names of infants were often 
modified or wholly changed, to be expressive of 
some fact of personal or family interest. Of the 
instances which lie here before us, Nod signifies 
wandering , banishment , and grief ; Enoch (better 
written Hanoch ), cramming as of food into an 
infant’s mouth, and thence, making a beginning 
to train up , instructing , educating ; Irad , orna- 
ment of the city , mentioned in the preceding sen- 
tence as having been founded by Cain ; Meehu- 
jael, smitten by God , perhaps with some deformity 
or some personal affliction ; Metliusliael , weakness 
from God , possibly having some reference to his 
father, the last- mentioned, or it may denote man 
of God , as one peculiarly favoured, in contrast to 
his father’s calamity ; Lamecli , strong young man , 
probably to intimate his fighting and murdering 
disposition (ver. 23), for which his son Tubal-cam 
had provided him with a sword (?) ; Adah , greatly 
adorned , very beautifid ; Zillali , shade , or tone 
in music ; Jabal , cattle-drover (see ver. 20) ; 
Jiibal , lively music , musician , he being the in- 
ventor or most distinguished improver of both the 
classes of musical instruments; Tubal-cain , the 
man of progress hi obtaining , but Dr. Fiirst 
(i Concordant . Hebr. p. 1293, Leipzig, 1840) gives 
iron-smith ; Naamalx , lovely . These examples 
are all that occur in the account, of the descend- 
ants of Cain, in regard to most of whom there is 
an intimation of the character or history. In the 
line of Seth, and the genealogy descending from 
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Noah, as all the names are significant, we should 
undoubtedly find them the echo of some historical 
description, if we had any such fragments of nar- 
ration. In a few cases there does remain some 
hint of exposition: ‘God will japhet [ enlarge , 
cause to spread, out far and wide'] Japheth ; and 
will dwell [i. e . God will dwell] in the tents of 
Sherri ’ (vii. 27). This is the plain grammatical 
construction, and we regard it as a prophecy that 
the true God would be worshipped and honoured 
by distinguished branches of the posterity of Shem, 
when all other nations would have apostatized to 
polytheism and its attendant impieties ; and as 
this was an effect of God’s special grace and 
mercy, it is, by a frequent Hebraistic phrase, 
called his dwelling with the person so favoured. 
It is worthy of observation, that here we have the 
first instance in the volume of revelation of the 
Infinite One being called ‘the God of’ any spe- 
cial person or persons ; a testimony both to the 
exemplary piety of Shem, and to that heavenly 
condescension which is so wondrously manifested 
in the subsequent promises of the Bible. The 
word Shem \iiame, eelebrity] thus expresses that 
favour and honour, in meaning, though not in 
similarity of sound, and therefore we do not ad- 
duce it as an instance parallel to the others ; but 
it merits our especial observation as an anticipa- 
tion of that line of Shem ’s posterity in which all 
the families of the earth shall be blessed. In this 
view, also, we mention Ilam, warm , dark-com- 
plexioned, even black (Fiirst, p. 127fi), the chief 
of whose posterity, and probably himself, moved 
into the hottest regions then known. So Nimrod, 
rebel, from marad , to rise up against. We have 
already referred to Peleg, whose name comme- 
morates the division of the earth. The word 
Babel itself has propagated its onomatopceitie re- 
presentatives to a wide extent among ancient and 
modern languages; in /3 afiafa, PapPaiuco, pap- 
pah'ifa, Pdppapos, balbutio, bahlordd (Welsh), 
babble (English), bobhel and bibbel (Dutch), 
bahillcr (French^ ; and no doubt in other tongues 
and dialects. The more we scrutinise this branch 
of argument, the more its solidity appears. 

In a word, we think that all the positive evi- 
dence goes to substantiate the opinion, that the 
primitive and universal language of mankind was 
one of which the Shemitic, in its IIkiikuw form, 
is the closest representative. We venture to sup- 
pose that the primitive language bore a relation 
to the successive stages of tin? biblical Hebrew, 
analogous to that of the Latin of tin* Twelve Tables 
compared with the Roman classics. It might not 
tie a mere work of fancy to place the parallelism 
thus : Moses and Job with Lucretius David with 
Horace, Isaiah with Virgil, and the prophets who 
fionrished about the times of the exile with the 
Latin authors from Quintdian to Clandi.m. 

3. From the history of Abraham, Isaac, ami 
Jacob, it appears that no difference of language 
obstructed their conversation with the inhabitants 
of Egypt, I'hilislia, and Syria; and the pro|M*r 
names of the family are all Hebrew ami signi- 
ficant. But, in the latter part of this period, the 
Syriac degradation of Hebrew had gained some 
currency in parts far to the east (Gen. xxxi. 17); 
and, in tin* next generation, the Hebrews and the 
Egyptians spoke widely different languages. 

\. If we now turn our attention to the vast 
field of the known languages of the ancient world 
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— freely confessing its appalling difficulties, 
many of them probably insuperable — we are led 
to put them into three primary divisions, which 
we may call classes. Let the first be that of all 
the cultivated languages of which we have any 
historical knowledge or documentary specimens ; 
or we may describe them as the languages of na- 
tions who had a considerable degree of science 
and art, and a literature. The second shall be 
the group of languages possessed by tribes or 
nations whose abode lay to the east of the 
Noachian settlements, and of which ancient 
history gives us scarcely any information. The 
third must comprehend those which lay at and 
beyond t lie outskirts of civilization. 

The first divides itself into two branches, the 
Shemitic and the Sanscritic. 

The Shemitic (or, as some write, Semitic), a 
term brought into use by the late J. G. Eichhorn, 
to express the relation of the Hebraistic family of 
languages to the patriarch Shein. The term is 
generally acquiesced in, though it is not strictly 
applicable; for it is undoubted that, besides the 
posterity of Shem, other families and nations used 
this language in one or other of its varieties. 
One incontrovertible and very striking exception 
is, that the Canaanitish tribes, descendants of 
Ham by his worst son, spoke it, and, we have 
good grounds of belief, in its primitive and purest 
form. Dr. Prichard prefers, for this distinction, 
the term Syro-Arabian ; hut that has the disad- 
vantage of throwing into the shade the most im- 
portant branch of all ; it seems not logical to 
merge the Hebrew in the Syriac. Our opinion, 
but not dogmatical assertion, is, that this primi- 
tive Shemitic was the universal language of men 
before the flood, and for some ages after; and that 
its best and most unaltered form came forth in 
the speech and writings of Job and Moses. Of 
this language, the distinguished philologist Ewald 
has said, that ‘it stands one degree nearer [than 
the Sanscrit] to the simplicity of nature and 
antiquity ; hut it possesses, on the other hand, the 
warmest feeling, the most enchanting and child- 
like truthfulness, with the most delightful natural- 
ness and clearness. That primitive and natural 
artlessness can be recognised in it more easily 
than in any other language’ ( lleb . Gramm., 
trausl. by Nicholson, § lfi, 17). We see its early 
state of majestic simplicity in the books of Moses, 
its most polished condition in the period which 
includes David and Isaiah, and its decline in the 
century before the captivity; after which humi- 
liating and depressing event it ceased to he the 
s|H)ken language of the people ; and the last 
compositions that we have in it are the narratives 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, the prophecies of Daniel, 
Ilnggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, and probably a 
number of the Psalms. In this period of twelve 
hundred years, notwithstanding the course at 
which wo ham* hinted of advancement mid decay, 
the dillerenee is more in the genius ami spirit than 
in the grammatical forms. The uniformity of the 
language is pir.scmd far more than in the history 
of any Emopeiiu living language. Compare it, for 
example, with the changes in English, Gei man, 
Dutch, or Fiench, w ithin only the last four hun- 
dred jeais. lint this high degieo of fixedness is a 
property of the Asiatic languages. The classical 
Chinese of the preicnt day is the very same n.s 
that of Confucius twenty- tlnee centuries ago. 

a i 2 
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In the countries north of Palestine, the Shemitic 
developed itself, or more probably degenerated, 
into the harsh, impoverished, and clumsy Ara- 
maic ; and this again separated into two dialects, 
the Eastern, usually called Chaldee, and the 
Western, or Syriac. ‘ But,’ says Professor Ewald, 
i in the south, among the never-conquered Arabs, 
it preserved greater purity and sweetness, and a 
greater richness of formations and words ; many of 
which excellences are found in the Ethiopic lan- 
guage, a very old daughter of the Arabic * ( Heb . 
Gramm., § 1). 

Our second division of cultivated languages we 
venture to denominate Sanscritic , in order to in- 
clude both that most remarkable phenomenon, the 
Sanscrit, a language whose very existence was 
scarcely known seventy years ago, whose origin 
is concealed in remotest antiquity, and which 
possesses the perfections of language, natural and 
artificial, in a degree almost unrivalled ; and the 
Zend , supposed to be allied to the Sanscrit, and 
to be the mother-form of the most ancient Persian. 
To this division the late Professor Gesenius gave 
the name of Indo- Germanic, which others have 
improved into Indo-European. The researches of 
that able philologist, and the not less distinguished 
Professors A. W. Schlegel (treading in the path 
opened by Carey and the other Seram pore mis- 
sionaries), Bopp, Rask, Burnouf, Bohlen, Lassen, 
Wilson, and other honoured names, have esta- 
blished the fact that the principal languages of 
India on this side the Ganges, the Persian, the 
Armenian, and the stems of the great European 
languages, Celtic, Gothic, Sclavonic, Greek, and 
Latin, have been derived from this amazingly 
fertile root. 

A British nobleman, deservedly honoured for 
his attainments and his services in science and 
literature, has given the following summary of 
the relations of the Sanscrit : ‘ This language,’ 
says Lord Francis Egerton, ‘ will be found to in- 
terest the philologer of every country in Europe. 
The subjects of every government in Europe are 
writing and speaking living derivatives of that 
language — every university is occupied in teach- 
ing its two noblest extinct varieties ; and philo- 
logy must cease to exist as a study and a science, 
when interest ceases to attach to the exploration 
of a connection so curious and so extensive as that 
which binds together the members of the Indo- 
Germanic family. In this point of view, the 
Sanscrit claims an indisputable preference, as a 
subject of European research, over the two other 
great streams of language which seem to have 
descended from the Caucasus — the Semitic, and 
the monosyllabic system which has pervaded 
China ’ ( On the Study of Sanscrit, in the 
Classical Museum , Oct. 1844, p. 248). 

The question arises, Was there any affinity, or 
other connection, between the Shemitic and the 
Sanscrit, in their earliest stage of existence ? To 
this inquiry we fear that a satisfactory answer can- 
not be given. The existence and the extraordinary 
characters of the Sanscrit literature form a pro- 
blem which we do not hope to see resolved. That 
there was some primeval affinity we can scarcely 
doubt ; but the vestiges of it have probably been 
obscured and obliterated in the wonderful pro- 
cess of philosophical elaboration to which the 
Sanscrit has been subjected, it is supposed under 
the influence of the court of Benares and the great 
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poets who there flourished a little before the 
Christian era. The following sentences from 
Ewald indicate his opinion that there really was 
an original affinity : ( We learn, from the inves- 
tigation of the primitive elements of the Semitic 
language, that its beginnings or roots, like those 
of all other languages, were short monosyllabic 
words. Hence arises the great connection which 
these roots have with Indo-Germanic roots ; a 
connection the less astonishing, as the territories 
of both these families afterwards also bordered on 
one another in Asia. Formation has become the 
predominant principle of the Semitic language. 
In this [system ofj formation, the Semitic lan- 
guage has, it is true, more simplicity and fresh- 
ness, and much that is finer and more regular, 
than the Indo-germanic family ; but in general 
it has not reached the high degree of perfection 
which distinguishes the latter. To the power of 
composition [as in the Greek], a chief ornament 
of the Sanscrit family of language, the Semitic 
has not advanced. Like the whole genius of the 
Semitic nations, like their poetry and religion, 
their language also, as opposed to the Indo-Ger- 
manic, possesses rather keen sensibility of heart 
and spirit, than rest and extended scope of 
thought and fancy ; more lyric and poetical, 
than epic and oratorical elements. It is the 
business of Hebrew grammar everywhere to 
point out this central position of the Hebrew, 
between the most unformed, e . g. Chinese , and 
the most perfectly developed language, e. g. the 
Indo- Germanic" {Heb. Gramm. § 13-17). 

The Chinese spoken language (for the written 
is only a rude system of picture-signs of ideas, 
not of vocal sounds) has a striking character of 
deficiency and powerlessness. It consists of a 
few more than 300 monosyllables, each being a 
consonant followed by a vowel. One might con- 
jecture that, by combining some of these radicals, 
compound words would be formed ; but this is 
not the case. The multiplication of words is only 
by varying the tone ; and of such variations there 
are at least ten or twelve, some, of which are with 
difficulty perceivable by a foreign ear. The en- 
durance of so miserable a method of intercourse, 
for above three thousand years, however consistent 
with the surprising fixedness of manners and 
habits which characterizes the millions of China, 
cannot but astonish us. Whence could be de- 
rived that strange immutability, hostile to the 
most rational interests of our nature, checking 
every tendency to improvement, and debasing 
the soul of man to wretched servility ? Is it not 
a striking proof of a hateful usurpation, the do- 
minion of the prince of darkness, ‘ the spirit 
which even now worketh in the children of diso- 
bedience?’ The same system subsists in other 
tribes and nations bordering upon China properly 
so called, the inhabitants of Cochin-China, Siam, 
Japan, &c. But the origin of such a language 
is as difficult to account for as its retention. Mr. 
Shuckford has raised the hypothesis, and he is 
followed by the authors of the Ancient Universal 
History , that before or at the time of the Shinar 
revolt, Noah with a party of his descendants, 
most probably voluntary separatists from different 
families, removed themselves eastwards ; and 
that from them the whole population of which 
we are speaking was derived. He adduces no 
\ contemptible reasons in support of this hypothesis. 
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The Chinese traditions concerning Fohee, the 
alleged founder and first monarch of their nation, 
or, as Sir John Barrow deduces from the Chinese 
traditions, the third, have remarkable points of 
coincidence with the history of Noah. Shuck- 
ford places the residence of the great patriarch, 
after the deluge, in Thibet or Tartary, north of 
the Coosh and the Himalaya mountains, and 
supposes that his offspring spread down south- 
ward to India, and eastward to China ; ‘ and so,’ 
he adds, ‘ it is probable that they also peopled 
Scythia [meaning no doubt Tartary], and after- 
ward the more northern continent; and, if Ame- 
rica be anywhere joined to it, perhaps all that 
part of the world came from these originals’ (Con- 
nection, vol. i. p. 104). In Mr. Shuckford's 
time, Behring’s Straits were unknown; nor could 
he know much of the 4 traits of resemblance in 
the manners, laws, arts, and institutions of the 
two nations [Chinese and Peruvians], which, in 
our opinion, are too numerous, striking, and pe- 
culiar, to be the effect of chance’ (Mr. Charles 
Maclaren, in the Encyclop. Brit,, vol. ii. p. 626, 
7th ed.). 

But there are languages, of unknown number 
and variety, which cannot be reduced to any of 
the classes and kinds of which we have been 
writing. Such are those of the inhabitants of 
India before the arrival of the Hindoo nations, 
supposed to be now represented by mountain- 
tribes in the Himalayas, the Singalese, the inha- 
bitants of the extreme north-east of Asia, the 
people of Southern Africa, those of America, 
from the frozen ocean of the north to the southern 
extremity, and the Australian tribes. With re- 
gard to these, we know most concerning the 
American tribes or nations. They and their 
languages form a very great number, probably 
not fewer than four hundred, though many of 
these may be dialects at a second or third stage 
of derivation from an earlier form of speech. 
The materials of which they are made (the sounds 
of the radical words) differ much ; but they re- 
semble each other in the extreme complication of 
their forms. 4 Iri America, from the country of 
the Esquimaux to the banks of the Orinoko, and 
again from those torrid banks to the frozen cli- 
mate of the Straits of Magellan, mother-tongues, 
entirely different with regard to their roots, have, 
if we may use the expression, the same physio- 
gnomy. Striking analogies of grammatical con- 
struction have been recognised, not only in t lie 
more perfect languages, as that of the Incas, the 
Ayinara, the Guarani, the Mexican, and the 
Cora, but also in languages extremely rude. 
Idioms, the roots of which do not resemble each 
other more than the roots of the Sclavouian and 
the Biscayan, have resemblances of internal me- 
chanism, similar to those which are found in the 
Sanscrit, the Persian, the Greek, and the German 
languages 1 (William von Humboldt, in I)r. 
Prichard's Nat. Hist, of Man , IS 13, p. 358). 

4 Amidst that great diversity of American lan- 
guages, considered only in reference to their vo- 
cabularies, the similarity of their structure and 
grammatical forms has been observed and [minted 
out by the American philologists. The result 
appears to prove that all the languages, not only 
of our own [North American] Indians, but of 
the native inhabitants of America, from the Arc- 
tic Ocean to Cape Horn, have, at far as they 
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have been investigated, a distinct character com- 
mon to all, and apparently differing from any of 
those of the other continent with which we are 
most familiar’ (Gallatin’s Archceol. Amer,, quoted 
by Dr. Prichard). 4 There exist, in both Ame- 
ricas, linguistic formulae, which Balbi refers to a 
Semitic and even Hebrew affinity ; and many 
words in the Carib tongue, particularly among 
the trading, vagrant, and fighting Accawas, have 
striking resemblances to the languages of ancient 
Syria and Carthage’ (Col. Hamilton Smith, On 
the Original Population of America , in the 
Edinb . Philos . Journal , Jan. 1845, p. 11). 

We have reason also to believe that there are a 
few scattered fragments of tribes, situated in 
fastnesses of hardly accessible regions in other 
parts of the world, whose languages are little 
known, and are therefore as yet incapable of being 
brought into any classification. 

We now shall conclude this disquisition by a 
brief statement of the inferences which to us ap- 
pear to possess the greatest degree of probability ; 
premising that there are obscurities and difficulties 
in almost every part of the subject, which we do 
not pretend or hope to remove. 

1. The original language of mankind was a 
form of that which was preserved in the post- 
diluvian world, principally in the line of Sliem ; 
a form to which the subsequent Hebrew bore, 
and, with its necessary changes and improvements, 
still bears, the closest resemblance. 

2. This was the universal language till many 
centuries after the flood. 

3. Deflections from it arose, in various modes 
and degrees, after the general separation and wide 
dispersion of clans and tribes ; the causes and 
occasions of those alterations were natural and 
human, arising from physical and historical 
causes, such as climate, peculiar conformation of 
individuals, imitation of those erratic examples, 
caprice, and the intercourse of tribes after sepa- 
ration. 

4. The variety of languages existing, or having 
existed, among mankind, may be traced back, 
with approximation to probability, to one source, 
the family of Noah, as the representative of the 
antediluvian world. 

5. The dispersion of the Babel-builders was 
attended by circumstances of discord and violence. 
Some of them gained the mastery, and, under the 
government of Nimrod, retained possession of the 
city and the unfinished tower. The rest migrated, 
probably in hostile parties, to ditlerent regions. 
Whether the change in their speech affected the 
substance of language, or consisted only in the 
pronunciation, and whether it was temjKirary or 
]>ermanont, cannot be with certainty determined. 

6. The greatest degree of alteration from auv 
assn mod primeval standard, attaches to the Ame- 
rican branches. IVrlmps the conjecture might not 
be dismissed a.s absurd, that the fugitive* from 
Shinar, or their early descendants, were the first 
set tiers in America ; whether by making their way 
to the north-east const of Asia, or upon isthmuses 
or chains of island* which have been since sub- 
merged (not impossible nor improbable; and the 
old traditions of Atlantis may have originated in 
some fact of this k inti), or by drifted canoes. 
Hence a reason might Ik? given for the monstrously 
entangled forms of those languages. 

7. The whole question inns parallel to that 
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concerning the derivation of all mankind from a 
common ancestry, the family of Noah. The 
range of argument and difficulty is nearly if not 
entirely equal ; and we humbly think that the 
resulting problems are insoluble by mortals in 
the present state. 

The following are the principal passages of 
ancient authors, rescued from the wreck of time 
by the quotations of Josephus and Eusebius. It 
scarcely need be said that we do not adduce these 
fragments as authorities, in any other sense than 
that they repeat the traditional narratives which 
had descended from the remotest antiquity among 
the people to whom they relate. The ‘ Sibyl ’ 
cited by Josephus is the fictitious appellation of 
some unknown author, probably about the second 
century b.c. Alexander Cornelius Polyhistor 
flourished about one hundred years before Christ. 
Eupolemus was probably an Asiatic Greek, two 
or three centuries earlier. Abydenus (if he was 
Palaephatus) lived in the middle of the fourth 
century b.c. 

‘ Concerning this tower, and the discordance of 
language among men, the Sibyl also makes men- 
tion, saying thus : “All men having one language, 
some of them built a very high tower, as if they 
proposed by means of it to climb to heaven : but 
the gods, by sending storms of wind, overthrew 
the tower, and gave to each person a peculiar 
language ; and on this account the city came to 
be called Babylon” ’ (Joseph. Antiq . i. 4. 3). 

The Sibyl here quoted may be that very ancient 
anonymous authority, to which we have obscure 
references (in the discourse of Theophilus to Auto- 
lycus) in Plutarch’s Morals , in Virgil’s Pollio y 
and in the Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus. 

‘ Alexander Polyhistor — a man of the highest 
celebrity for talents and attainments, in the esti- 
mation of those Greeks who are the most pro- 
foundly and accurately learned — has the follow- 
ing passage : “ Eupolemus, in his book concerning 
the Jews of Assyria, says that the city of Babylon 
was first built by those who had been preserved 
from the deluge ; that they were giants [the 
Greeks used this word to signify, not so much 
men of enormous stature, as their mythological 
heroes, of great prowess, and defying the gods] ; 
that they also erected the tower of which history 
gives account; but that it was overthrown by the 
mighty power from God, and consequently the 
giants were scattered abroad over the whole 
earth” (Euseb., Prcepar. Evang ., Col. 1688). 

‘ Further, with respect to the narrative of Moses 
concerning the building of the tower, and how, 
from one tongue, they were confounded so as to 
be brought into the use of many dialects, the 
author before mentioned [Abydenus], in his book 
concerning the Assyrians, gives his confirmation 
in these words : “ There are some who say that 
the first men sprung out of the earth ; that they 
boasted of their strength and size ; that they con- 
temptuously maintained themselves to be superior 
to the gods ; that they erected a lofty tower, where 
now is Babylon ; then, when it had been carried 
on almost up to heaven, the very winds came to 
assist the gods, and overthrew the vast structure 
upon its builders. Its ruins were called Babylon. 
The men, who before had possessed one tongue, 
were brought by the gods to a many-sounding 
voice ; and afterwards war arose between Cronus 
[Saturn] and Titan. Moreover, the place in [ 
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which they built the tower is now called Babylon, 
on account of the confusing of the prior clearness 
with respect to speech ; for the Hebrews call con- 
fusion Babel”’ (Euseb., Prcepar. Evang. ix. 

U). 

Abydenus, the Grecian historian of Assyria, is 
known to us only by citations in Eusebius, Cyril 
of Alexandria, and Syncellus; but they confirm 
his respectability as a writer. — J. P. S. 

TOOTH, TEETH ()^ *, Sept, bbovs, quasi 
ibovs, from ebco, ‘to eat.;’ Vulg. deiis, quasi edens, 
‘eating’). The Hebrew word is usually derived 
from n3B>, ‘ to change ’ or ‘ repeat,’ because the 
teeth are changed, or replaced by others. It occurs 
first, with reference to the literal member itself in 
man, the loss of which, by violence, is specified 
by Moses, in illustration of his law concerning 
taliones, 6 tooth for tooth ’ (Exod. xxi. 24). This 
outrage occurring between freemen (or between an 
Israelite and a foreigner, Lev. xxiv. 22) admitted, 
like other cases of maiming, most probably of a pe- 
cuniary compensation, and under private arrange- 
ment, unless the injured party proved exorbitant 
in his demand, when the case was referred to the 
jtidge, who seems addressed in Deut. xix. 21. The 
Targum of Jonathan renders the words, ‘the price 
of a tooth for a tooth,’ in Exod. xxi. 24 ; Lev. 
xxiv. 20 ; and Deut. xix. 21 (comp. Josephus, 
Antiq . iv. 8. 35, and the article Punishment in 
this workj ; but if a master inflicted this irrepa- 
rable damage upon a servant, i. e. slave, of either 
sex, he was punished by the absolute loss of his 
slave’s services (Exod. xxi. 27). The same law 
applied, if the slave was a Gentile, not withstanding 
the national glosses of the Jewish doctors (Selden, 
De Jure Nat. et Gent . iv. 1, p. 468). Our Lord’s 
comment upon the law (Matt. v. 38), which 
was much abused in his time (Horne’s Introd. 
vol. ii. p. 377, 6th ed.), prohibits no more than 
retaliation upon the injurer (t<£ tt o^paJ), not 
such a defence of our innocence as may consist 
in words, but private revenge , and especially 
with such a disposition as actuated the aggressor, 
with impetuous rage or hatred. His exhorta- 
tions relate rather to those injuries which cannot 
be redressed by the magistrate, or by course of 
law : these we should bear, rather than resort to 
revenge (see Rosenmuller, Grotius, and Whitby, 
in loc.). Indeed the hermeneutics of our Lord’s 
precepts in his Sermon on the Mount require much 
knowledge, care, and discrimination, in order to 
avoid a primd facie interpretation of them, which 
has often been given, at variance with his inten- 
tion, subversive of the principles of natural justice, 

! and productive of false ideas of Christian duty. 

In Ps. iii. 7, we have for the human 

jawbone; for that of an ass, Judg. xv. 15-17, 

< nayova , ‘ maxillam, i. e. mandibulam ’ (which 
becomes in ver. 19, rbv Xclkkqv t ov 

iv rfj (Tiayovi , ‘ molarem dentem in maxilla 
asini ’) [Samson] ; and for that of leviathan, 
Job xl. 14, rb maxillam. A ‘broken 

(or rather ‘bad, ’ njn, that is, decayed; Vulg. 
dens putridus) tooth,’ is referred to in Prov. xxv. 
19, as furnishing an apt similitude of ‘confi- 
dence in an unfaithful man in the time of 
trouble.’ ‘The teeth of beasts,’ or rather ‘tooth,’ 
is a phrase expressive of devastation by wild 
animals : thus, ‘ I will send the tooth of beasts 
upon them ’ (Deut. xxxii. 24), obovras 
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TOOTH, TEETH. 

Orjpiwv, dentes bestiarum (comp. 2 Kings xvii. 
25). The word is sometimes metaphorically used 
for a sharp cliff or summit of a rock (Job xxxix. 
28) : thus, ‘ The eagle dwelleth and abideth upon 

the tooth of the rock ;’ eV c£ox]7 

7 r€Tpas, inaceessis rupibus . So also (l Sam. xiv. 
4) : ‘ a sharp rock on the one side and a sharp rock 

on the other side / o8o£/s irerpas , quasi 

in modum dentium scopuli : these eminences 
were named Bozez and Seneh. 

Teeth, odivres, dentes , is found in 

the dual number only, referring to the two rows, 
yet used for the plural (1 Sam. ii. 13). The word 
occurs first with reference to the literal organs 
in man (Gen. xlix. 12) : ‘ His teeth shall be white 
with milk,’ which the Sept, and Vulg. understand 
to mean c whiteness greater than milk,’ yd\a, 
lacte candidiores (Nnm. xi. 33; Prov. x. 26; 
Cant. iv. 2; vi. 6). Although COK* be the 
general word for teeth, yet the Hebrews had a dis- 
tinct term for the molares or jaw teeth, especially 

of the larger animals ; thus, mj&no, Job xxix. 
17 ; Ps. lvii. 4 ; Prov. xxx. 14 ; Joel i. 6 ; and by 

transposition niyn^D, Ps. lviii. 6, pv\ai , molce 
and molares . The apparent teeth of the leviathan, 
gyrus dentium , are however called (Jobxli. 

14). Ivory, ‘ elephants 1 teeth,’ l Kings x. 22, is 
simply in Sept, deest ; Vulg. dentes ele - 

phantorum : dens in Latin is sometimes so used. 
In 2 Chron. ix. 21, the word is oSJyres 

i\€(pdvTii/oi , ebur , where evidently denotes a 
tooth ; but the signification of the latter part, 
D'nn, is unknown, and Gesenius thinks that the 
form of the word may be so corrupted as to dis- 
guise its original meaning. May it not be of 
foreign origin, imported with the material from 
Ophir? [Ivory]. In other passages the reference 
to teeth is metaphorical ; thus, ‘a flesh-hook with 
three teeth,’ that is, prongs (l Sam. ii. 13) 
[Hooks]. c The teeth of lions' is a symbol of the 
cruelty and rapacity of the wicked (Job iv. 10). 

‘ To take one's flesh into one’s teeth,’ signifies to 
gnaw it with anguish (Job xiii. 14; comp. Rev. 
xvi. 10. ‘ The skin of his teeth,’ with which Job 

says he had ‘escaped’ in his allliction, is under- 
stood by the Vulgate, of the lips — ‘derelicta sunt 
tantummodo labia circa dentes mens ;’ hut Gese- 
nius understands it as a proverbial expression, 
meaning, I have scarcely a sound spot in my 
body. ‘ To smite upon the jaw-hone' and ‘ to break 
the teeth,’ mean to disgrace, ami to disable (Ps. 
iii. 7 : comp. Mic. vi. 13; l Kings xx.35; Lam. 
iii. 30). The teeth of calumniators, &c., are com- 
pared to ‘ s|)cars and arrows’ (Ps. lvii. 1 ; comp. 

1 Sam. xxiv. 0). To break the teeth of such per- 
sons, means to disable them (Ps. lviii. 6). To 
escape the malice of enemies, is called an ‘ escape 
from their teeth ’ (Ps. cxxiv. 6 ; /cell. ix. 7). 
Oppression is compared to ‘ jaw-teeth like swords, 
and grinders like knives’ (Prov. xxx. 14). Beau- 
tiful teeth are compared to ‘ sheep newly shorn 
ami washed * in Cant. iv. 2; vi. 6; hut the re- 
maining part of the comparison, * whereof every 
one heareth twins, ami none is barren among 
them,’ is much better rendered by la* C’ierc, ‘all 
of them twins, and none hath lost his fellow.’ To 
‘ break the teeth with gravel stones, 1 is a most 
hyperbolical metaphor for indicting the harshest 
disappointment (Lam. iii. 16). 4 Iron teeth' 


are the symbol of destructive power (Dan. vii. 7, 
19). A nation having the teeth of lions, and the 
cheek-teeth of a great lion, denotes one which de- 
vours with irresistible force (Joel i.’ 6 ; comp. 
Ecclus. xxi. 2; Rev. ix. 8). ‘Prophets who bite 
with their teeth, and cry Peace,’ are greedy and 
hypocritical prophets (Mic. iii. 5). 4 To take 

away blood out of the mouth, and abominations 
from between the teeth,’ means, to rescue the in- 
tended victims of cruelty (Zech. ix. 7). ‘ Clean- 
ness of teeth/ is a periphrasis for hunger, famine 
(Amos iv. 6); Sept. yop<piacrpbv obovr ccv; Sym- 
machus and Theodotion, Kadapicrpiv. Gnash - 
ing of teeth means properly grinding the teeth 
with rage or despair. The Hebrew word so ren- 
dered is pin (Job xvi. 9; Lam. ii. 16 ; Ps. xxxv. 
16; xxxvii. 12; cxii. 10) : it is invariably ren- 
dered in the Sept. and in the Vulg. infre- 

mo, fremo, frendo(see also Acts vii. 54 ; Ecclus. Ii. 
2). In the New Testament it is said of the epilep- 
tic child (Mark ix. 18), rpl^ei tovs b86vras, stridet 
dentibus . The phrase, 6 fipvypbs t&v odovTccv, is in 
the Vulgate ‘stridor dentium’ (Matt. viii. 12; xiii. 
42,50; xxii. 13; xxiv. 51; xxv. 30; Luke xiii. 
28). Suidas defines jdpvypis' rpicrphs bdovTocv. 
Galen, 6 air 6 ru>v obivrwv <ri ryKpovofxsvuv \ p6(pos> 
The phrase ‘ lest thou gnash thy teeth ’ (Ecclus. 
xxx. 10), is yo/xfpidcreis rods bdbvras <rov . ‘To 
cast in the teeth/ is an old English phrase (for 
the Hebrew has no such idiom), signifying to re- 
proach ; thus ‘ the thieves who were crucified 
with Jesus cast the same in his teeth,’ wv€idi- 
£ovclvt6v (Matt, xxvii. 44); Vulg. imjyroperabant 
ei ; compare also the Bible and Prayer Book ver- 
sion of Ps. xiii. 1 1. TVPD'iD, ‘ a sharp threshing in- 
strument having teeth/ literally ‘edges’ (Is. xli. 
15). The action of acids on the teeth is referred 
to in the proverb, ‘ the fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge ’ 
(Ezek. xviii. 2) ; iyopfpiaaav, obstupuerunt (Prov. 
x . 26).— J. F. I). 

TOPAZ. [PlTD All.] 

TOPIIET (nSR; Sept. TaxpeO ; Vulg. To- 
pheth), a place very near to Jerusalem, on the 
south-east, in the valley of the children of Hiu- 
tiom, where the ancient Canaanites, and after- 
wards the apostate Israelites, made their children 
to pass through the lire to Moloch (comp. Vs. 
cvi.38; Jer. vii. 31). It is first mentioned, in the 
order of time, by Isaiah, who alludes to it as 
dee]) and large, and having an abundance of fuel 
(ch. xxx. 33). He here evidently calls the place 
where Sennacherib’s army was destroyed (u.c. 
710) Tophot, by a metonymy ; for it was probably 
overthrown at a greater distance from Jerusalem, 
and quite on the opposite side of it, since Nub is 
mentioned ns the last station from which the king 
of Assyria should threaten Jerusalem (ch. x. 32), 
where the prophet seems to have given a very 
exact chorographieal description of his march in 
order to attack the city (Lovvtl/s Translation, 
Notes on xxx. 33). In the reformation of 
religion by King Josiali (u.c. 621), In* caused 
i’opheth to bo defiled in order to suppress idolatry 
(2 Kings x x i ii. 10). The means lie adopted for 
tins purpose are not specified, whether by throw- 
ing all manner of tilth into it, .is well os by 
overthrowing the altars, \c., us the Syriac and 
Arabic \ ersions s«vm to understand it. Tin* pro- 
phet Jeremiah was ordered by God io announce 
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from tills spot (ch. xix. 14) the approaching cap- 
tivity, and the destruction, both by the siege of 
the city and by famine, of so many of the people, 
whose carcases should be here buried, as that it 
should 4 no more be called Tophet, nor the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, but the valley of slaugh- 
ter 1 (ch. vii. 31, 32; xix. 6, 11-14). The name 
of this place is generally derived from P)D, 1 a 
drum/ because, it is said, the rites of Moloch 
were accompanied with the sound of that instru- 
ment ; but, in the absence of any other evidence, 
this assertion must be considered a mere Rab- 
binical conjecture, derived from the etymon. 
Some, with more probability, derive the word 
from Chald. fpfl, 4 to spit out/ or 4 vomit / hence 
riDH, 4 that which causes loathing or abhorrence 1 
(comp. Job xvii. 16, Hebrew). Others derive it 
from the fire-stove (D£n) in which the children 
were burnt to Moloch (2 Chron. xxviii. 3). The 
place might be called, even by the idolaters 
themselves, nriDfl, 4 the place of burning.’ With 
regard to its locality, Jerome, on Jer. vii. 31, 
remarks, 4 Tophet signifies that place which is wa- 
tered by the streams of Siloam ; it is pleasant and 
woody, affording horticultural pleasures.’ Euse- 
bius, in his Onomasticon , under the word Qacped, 
says, 4 In the suburbs of Ailah is still shown the 
place so called, to which is adjacent the fuller’s 
pool and the potter’s field, or the parcel of ground 
Acheldamach.’ For an account of the modern 
aspect of the place, see Kitto’s Physical History 
of Palestine (pp. 122, 123). After the return from 
the captivity, the Jews resumed the ancient name 
for the whole valley, viz., the valley of Hinnom, 
called in our Lord’s time by the Greek name 
Ge Hinnom, by corruption Yeevva [Gehen- 
na] ; and in order to perpetuate the disgrace of 
idolatry, they made it the common receptacle 
of the filth, &c., of the city, in which 4 fires ’ were 
continually kept burning, to consume the car- 
cases of animals, executed criminals, &c., the 
unconsumed portions of which, as well as the off- 
scourings in general, became the nidus of insects, 
whose larvae, or 4 worms/ revelled in the corrup- 
tion. These circumstances furnished the most 
apt representation to the Jewish mind of future 
punishment (comp. Judith xvi. 17 ; Ecclus. vii. 
17 ; see also Chaldee Par. on Isa. xxxiii. 4, where 

HplD, 4 everlasting burnings/ is rendered 

4 the Gehenna of everlasting fire’). Some writers, 
however, restrict our Lord’s allusions to Gehenna 
(Matt. v. 22) entirely to temporal punishments. 
Thus, 4 whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause/ i. e . captious, peevish, arbitrary, iras- 
cible, 4 shall be in danger of the judgment/ that 
is, by indulging such an unreasonable disposition 
shall be in danger of committing some act for 
which he shall be cited before rj Kpi<ris, 4 the 
judgment, 1 an inferior court, consisting of seven 
presidents — taken before the magistrate for an 
assault, as we should say : 4 and whosoever shall 
say to his brother, Raca/ *. e, worthless, dissolute ! 
4 shall be in danger of the council/ or Sanhedrim 
— shall render himself liable, by the indulgence 
of such a rancorous disposition, and by the use 
of such injurious language, to be called to trial 
for slander — cited before the spiritual court, as 
we should say, for defamation : 4 but whosoever 
shall say, Moreli/ 4 thou atheistic wretch!’ evo^os 
ecrrai els t?V yizvvav rod nvpds, will betray a 


likelihood of incurring capital punishment — come 
to the gallows, as we say — through violence of dis- 
position, and of his body being cast into Gehenna, 
and exposed to its 4 fire 1 and 4 worm.’ Our 
Lord’s object in the use of these several figures 
is simply to exemplify the danger of unrestrained 
anger. So also his illustration of the evil of un- 
restrained concupiscence, &c. (Matt. v. 27-31) is 
to be understood. The principle on which he 
reasons is no doubt applicable to future punish- 
ment ; namely, that self-denial, at any cost, is 
preferable to the evils incurred by the neglect 
of it. — J. F. D. 

TOWNS. We use the term in its general sig- 
nification, so as to embrace any assemblage of 
inhabited human dwellings of larger size than a 
hamlet or a village, the only way in which we 
can speak with correctness and advantage. 

Towns are a natural result of the aggregative 
principle in human nature. Necessity led the 
early races of men to build their towns on lofty 
spots, where, with the aid of the natural advan- 
tages of the ground, they could easily protect 
themselves against beasts of prey and human foes. 
A town, and a stronghold or fort, would thus be 
originally identical. As population increased 
and agriculture spread, so some degree of security 
came, which permitted the inhabitants of the 
castle to diffuse themselves over the hill-side, and 
take up their abode in the valley, and by the side 
of the stream that lay nearest their acropolis ; still 
the inhabitants kept at no great distance from the 
centre of strength, in order not to be deprived of 
its protection. The town, however, would thus be 
enlarged, and as the necessity for self-defence still 
existed, so would the place soon be surrounded 
with walls. Thus would there be outer and inner 
bulwarks, and in some sort two species of com- 
munity — the townspeople, who tilled the ground 
and carried on trade, and the soldiers, whose 
business it was to afford protection : these two, 
however, in the earliest stages of civilization were 
one, the peasant and tradesman taking arms when 
the town was put in danger. How early towns 
were formed cannot be determined by any general 
principle : they were obviously a work of time. 
The primary tendency in population was to dif- 
fuse itself. Aggregation on particular spots would 
take place at a later period. When then Cain is 
said to have built a city (Gen. iv. 17), the first 
city (Enoch, so called after Cain’s son), we have 
evidence which concurs with other intimations to 
show that it is only a partial history of the first 
ages that we possess in the records of the book of 
Genesis. In the time of the Patriarchs we find 
towns existing in Palestine which were originally 
surrounded with fortifications, so as to make them 
4 fenced cities.’ In these dwelt the agricultural 
population, who by means of these places of 
strength defended themselves and their property 
from the nomad tribes of the neighbouring desert, 
who then, as they do now, lived by plunder. Nor 
were works of any great strength necessary. In 
Palestine at the present day, while walls are in 
most parts an indispensable protection, and agri- 
culture can be advantageously prosecuted only so 
far as sheltered by a fortified town, erections of a 
very slight nature are found sufficient for the 
purpose, the rather because the most favourable 
localities offer themselves on all sides, owing to the 
natural inequality of the ground. The ensuing ex- 
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tract ( Travels m Egypt and the Holy Land , &c., 
by Rev. S. Olin, New York, 1843, vol. ii. 423, 
424) throws light on the subject: — ‘Continuing 
our route over a well-wooded limestone ridge, we 
came in sight of a large village which occupied a 
hill directly before us, while farther to the right, 
and upon a still loftier summit, was a ruinous 
castle of great extent, and from its commanding 
position, of very imposing appearance. The in- 
tervening region and that to the right of the castle, 
was undulating, fertile, and cultivated. We were 
nearly an hour in reaching the base of the iso- 
lated mount, which we passed to the right through 
a deep ravine that divides it from another lofty 
hill on the east, which is also surmounted with 
what appeared to be a ruined fortress. We passed 
round the acropolis to the north side, where we 
obtained a good view of this ancient stronghold. 
It embraces the entire summit of the mountain 
within a massive wall, which, as well as the se- 
veral towers by which it was strengthened, is in a 
very dilapidated state. A little further west 
another summit is occupied by ruinous bulwarks 
and towers. The large village, called from the 
castle, Tibinin, or Cliibinin, lies in a valley be- 
tween these two fortified hills. East of the prin- 
cipal works is another elevation surmounted with 
ruins, and farther in the same direction, beyond 
the narrow valley we had just traversed, is a fourth 
summit, the one I have already referred to as 
having ruins upon its top.’ From this striking 
passage, an illustration may be gathered of the 
force of our Lord's language, when he describes 
his disciples as a city set on a hill, that cannot be 
hid (Matt. v. 14). Jesus lias been thought to 
refer in this description to some particular city, 
and the modern Safet lias been fixed on and is 
still traditionally regarded as the place which 
he had in view. This town, now in a ruinous 
state, — one of the four cities — Hebron, Tiberias, 
Jerusalem, Safet, regarded as especially holy — 
occupies the summit of the highest mountain in 
Galilee, and one of the highest in the Jewish 
territories. It is conspicuously seen from a great 
distance in all directions but the north. The 
town does not occupy the precise summit of the 
rounded mountain, but rather the sloping ground 
immediately below it, a military castle or citadel 
having been erected upon the highest point. 'Hie 
billy jiosition of towns sometimes caused the 
dwellings to be curiously placed relatively to each 
other. Thus, in Safet, the traveller, as be sits on 
bis horse in the midst of the town, finds the smoke 
of a kitchen rise from the earth near him, and by 
a little survey ascertains that The smoke issues 
from the mouth of a chimney standing a few 
inches above the ground at his horse's feet : that 
he and his animal are in reality on the Hat roof 
of a bouse ; and that, ns t lie bill-side is nearly per- 
pendicular, the inhabitants have judged it the 
easiest mode of building to place the houses one 
upon another. 

Of the ancient method of building in towns 
and cities we have no accurate knowledge, any 
farther than we may gather information from the 
ruins which still lie on the soil of Palestine. Hut 
these ruins can atlord only general notions, as, 
though they are numerous, and show that the 
Lam I of Promise was thickly peopled and highly 
llonrishing in its better days, the actual remains 
of ancient towns are to lie ascribed to different 


and very distant periods of history. The crusades 
left many strongholds which are now in a state 
of dilapidation ; but the crusades are of modem 
days compared with the times of the Saviour, 
which themselves are remote from the proper 
antiquity of the nation. The law of sameness, 
however, which prevails so rigidly in Eastern 
countries, gives us an assurance that a modern 
town in Palestine may be roughly taken as a 
type of its ancient predecessors. 

At the gates of the town, which were frequented 
as the court of justice, the town's market, the 
rendezvous for loungers, newsmongers, pleasure- 
seekers, there were wide open places of greater or 
less dimensions, where on important occasions the 
entire population assembled for consultation or for 
action (Neh, viii. 1, Id ; 2 Chron. xxxii. 6 ; 
2 Sam. xxi. 12; Job xxix. 7 ; 2 Kings vii. 1). 
The streets were not so narrow as streets generally 
are in modern Oriental towns. Their names were 
sometimes taken from the wares or goods that were 
sold in them : thus in Jer. xxxvii. 21, we read of 
£ the bakers' street. 1 The present bazaars seem to 
be a continuation of this ancient custom. The 
streets of Jerusalem at least were paved (Joseph. 
Antiq. xx. 9. 7) ; but the streets of most cities of 
Palestine would not need paving, in consequence 
of the rocky nature of the foundations on which 
they lay. Herod the Great laid an open road in 
Antioch with polished stone (Joseph. Antiq, xvi. 
5. 3; comp. 1 Kings xx. 34). In regard to the 
earlier periods, we find only a notice to the effect 
that Solomon caused the fore-court of the temple 
to be laid with Hags. Besides paved streets, 
Jerusalem before the exile had an extensive sys- 
tem of watercourses or aqueducts, which seems 
to have been rendered necessary by the natural 
supply having been limited to one or two spots 
in the immediate vicinity. This subject lias been 
handled by Robinson, and more fully by Olin 
(ii. 139, sq. : see Isa. vii. 3 ; xxii. 9 ; 2 Kings 
xx. 20; Joseph. Antiq, xviii. 3. 2). Other cities 
were contented with the fountains whose existence 
had probably led to their formation at the first. 

Palestine underwent constant changes in regard 
to its towns, from the earliest ages ; one conse- 
quence of which is, that there are names of towns 
that belong exclusively to certain eras. The pe- 
riod of the Roman domination gave existence, us 
to structures of great splendour, so to many towns 
and fortified places. Gal Ve was especially rich 
in towns and villages, winch, according to Jose- 
phus ( Vita, § 45), amounted in all to the number 
of 201. The names of the Palestinian cities, for 
the most part, have meaning, reference being made 
to the nature of the locality, as Rama, Ain, 
Jericho, Bethlehem, Gihoon, Mizjtali. Many are 
compounds formed with the aid of one of the fol- 
lowing words, JY2 (house), Ty or mp (city),TVH 
(court), (valley), (a gniss plot), *"1X3 

(well), py (fountain), (hamlet). To distin- 
guish cities that bore the same name, the name of 
the trihowas added. In 4 the latter days,’ especially 
under the I lentils, it was the fashion to give to 
ancient towns new Greek names, as Diosjtobs, 
Neajtolis, Schaste, (kosarea, Tiberias. Jerusa- 
lem, at a later period, was denominated /Elia 
Capitolina. These innovations indicated the 
slavish disjtosition of the age, and weie tokens of 
the bondage in which the nation w»u held ; .is 
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much as the incorporation of the name bn (Baal), I 
at a much earlier era, pointed out the Canaari- 
itish origin of a place, and gave reason to think 
that it was originally addicted to idolatrous wor- 
ship. The population of towns cannot now be 
ascertained with any degree of accuracy, for the 
materials are not only scanty and disconnected, 
but in a measure uncertain. Respecting the go- 
vernment of towns, we have no detailed informa- 
tion relating to the ante-exilian periods, though it 
was probably in the hands of the elders ; and in 
Deut. xvi. 18, Moses commands, fudges (Heng- 
stenberg translates the word ‘scribe ’ or ‘ writer,’ 
Authentie des Pent . i. 450) and officers shalt thou 
make thee in all thy gates, and they shall judge 
the people with just judgment.’ In the post- 
exilian era magistrates occur under the name of 
Council (Joseph. Vita , § 14, 34, 61, 68), at whose 
head was a president or mayor (Joseph. Vita , § 
27; Be Bell Jud. ii. 21. 3).— J. R. B. 

TRACHONITIS (T pa X ^?Tis ; pDID) was, in 
the days of the Herodian dynasty, the name of 
the country situated between the Antilibanus and 
the Arabian mountains south of Damascus and 
west of the provinces of Batansea, Gaulonitis, 
Itursea, and Auranitis, under about the thirty- 
third degree of northern latitude. Eusebius, in his 
Onomasticon , s. v., Itursea, places Trachonitis be- 
tween Bostra and Damascus Plin. (Hist. Nat. v. 
16 ; Strabo, xvi. pp. 755, 756). This country had 
its name from the Greek rpax^r = rpaxvs teal 
7 r erpcodrjs tokos, a vough and rocky place . Jo- 
sephus sometimes uses the term Tpaxcor, instead 
of Trachonitis (Antiq. xiii. 16. 5; Be Bell. Jud. 
iii. 3. 5). Strabo mentions two Tpax&ves, which, 
according to Burckhardt ( B . I. 115), are the 
summits of two mountain-ranges on the road from 
Mecca to Damascus, near the village El Kes- 
sue. Trachonitis is at present called Ledja . 
The eastern range of mountains is now called 
Bshebel Manai , and contains great caverns in 
chalk rocks. The southern portions of the an- 
cient Trachonitis, or the present Ledja, consist 
chiefly of basalt rocks. A Greek inscription found 
at the modern Missema, one league and a half 
from Shaara, proves that the surrounding country 
was part of Trachonitis (Burckhardt’s R. I. 204, 
510; comp. Berghaus, Annalen , i. 556, ii. 453). 
The inhabitants of Trachonitis are called by 
Ptolemy (v. 15) ol Tpax^JiraL^ApaPes, the Tra - 
chonite Arabians , and are described by Josephus 
(Antiq. xv. 10. 1) as much addicted to robbery. 
A very famous commander of banditti named 
Zenodorus is mentioned by Strabo and Josephus. 
Under him the robbers gave so much trouble, and 
made the country so unquiet, that Augustus was 
induced to put Trachonitis under the authority 
of Herod the Great ; who forthwith took such 
vigorous and decided measures as soon brought 
the district into a state of security. 

After the death of Herod the Great, Trachonitis 
belonged to the tetrarchy of his son Philip (Joseph. 
Antiq. xvi. 4. 6, and 9. 1 ; xviii. 5. 6 ; Be Bell. 
Jud. ii. 6. 3). At a later time it belonged to 
Herod Agrippa (Antiq. xx. 6. I ; Be Bell. Jud. 
iii. 3. 5; Philo, Opp. ii. 593; comp. Ilaumer’s 
Paldstina , p. 158, sq. ; Winer’s Real-Worter- 
buch , under Trachonitis. — C. H. F. B. 

TRANCE (HDTVn ; Sept. Kravis, Yulg. 
sopor ; Gen. ii. 21, &c.), a supernatural state of 


TRANCE. 

body and mind, the nature of which has been well 
conjectured by Doddridge, who defines it — 6 Such 
a rapture of mind as gives the person who falls into 
it a look of astonishment, and renders him insen- 
sible of the external objects around him, while in 
the meantime his imagination is agitated in an 
extraordinary manner with some striking scenes 
which pass before it and take up all the attention.’ 
He refers to some extraordinary instances of this 
kind mentioned by Gualtperius in his note on Acts 
x. 10 (Family Expositor , in loc., note g.) Stockius 
also describes it as ‘ A sacred ecstasy, or rapture 
of the mind out of itself, when the use of the ex- 
ternal senses being suspended, God reveals some- 
thing in a peculiar manner to prophets and 
apostles, who are then taken or transported out of 
themselves.’ The same idea is intimated in the 
English word trance, from the Latin ‘ transitus ,’ 
the state of being carried out of oneself. The 
Greek word, tKo-racns, denotes the effect of any 
passion by which the thoughts are wholly ab- 
sorbed. In the Sept, it corresponds to ‘ a 

wonderful thing ’ (Jer. v. 30) ; and {inDfl, ‘asto- 
nishment 5 (Deut. xxviii. 28). In the New Tes- 
tament it represents the absorbing effects of ad- 
miration (Mark v. 42; Luke v. 26 ; Acts iii. 
10) ; of terror, Mark xvi. 8. The Hebrew word 
is used to denote the prophetic ecstasy. Thus 
‘ the deep sleep ’ which fell upon Adam during 
the creation of Eve (Gen. ii. 21), and during 
which, as appears from the narrative, he was made 
aware of the transaction, and of the purport of the 
attendant circumstances (21-24) [Marriage]. 
It is applied again to the ‘ deep sleep 9 which fell 
upon Abraham (xv. 12, eKcrraais, sopor), during 
which the bondage of his descendants in Egypt 
was revealed to him. Possibly all the accounts 
recorded in that chapter occurred in ‘ vision ’ 
(1-12), which ultimately deepened into the trance 
(12-21). Compare verses 5, 12, where he is said 
to have seen the stars, though the sun was not 
gone down. The apparent objection, that Abra- 
ham was ‘ brought forth abroad ’ to see the stars, 
is only of the same nature with' others explained 
in the Art. Temptation of our Lord. Some, 
perhaps many things recorded in Scripture, belong 
to this supernatural state of trance, which are not 
expressly referred to it. See the long list of such 
supposed instances in Bishop Law’s Considera- 
tion of the Theory of Religion (pp. 85, 86, Lond., 
1820). Eisner includes in this list the star seen 
by the wise men (Comment, on Matt . ii. 9, 10, 
&c.). In the narrative which Balaam gives of 
himself our translators have rightly added the 
words ‘ into a trance ’ after the word 1 falling.’ 
The incident of the ass speaking to him, &c., is 
also understood by many learned Jews and 
Christians to have occurred in a vision (Bishop 
Law, u . <$.). To the same mode of divine com- 
munication must be referred the magnificent 
description in Job iv. 13-21. Persons receiving 
it often fall to the earth. c Abraham fell on his 
face, and God talked with him ’ (Gen. xvii. 3, 
&c. ; 1 Sam. xix. 24, Hebrew, or margin ; Ezek. 
i. 28 ; Dan. viii. 18 ; x. 15, 16 ; Rev. i. 10, 17). 
It is important to observe that in all these cases 
the visions beheld are also related ; hence such 
cases are distinguished from a mere deliquium 
animi. We find cases of prophetical trance in the 
New Testament as that of St. Peter : c he fell 
into a trance’ (or rather a 6 trance fell upon him,’ 
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inintaev in avrbu e/oTTairis), during which he 
‘saw a vision,’ which is therefore distinguished 
from the trance (Acts x. 10 ; comp. St. Paul’s 
trance, xxii. 17 ; 2 Cor. xii. 2, &c.). The reality 
of the vision is established by the correspondence 
of the event . The nearest approach we can make 
to such a state is that in which our mind is so 
occupied in the contemplation of an object as to 
lose entirely the consciousness of the body — a state 
in which the highest order of ideas, whether be- 
longing to the judgment or imagination, is un- 
doubtedly attained. Hence we can readily conceive 
that such a state might be supernaturally induced 
for the higher purpose of revelation, &c. The 
alleged phenomena of the Mesmeric trance and 
clairvoyance, if they serve no higher purpose, may 
assist our conceptions of it. — J. F. I). 

TRANSFIGURATION. One of the most 
wonderful incidents in the life of our Saviour 
upon earth, and one so instructive that we can 
never exhaust its lessons, h the Transfiguration. 
The apostle Peter, towards the close of his life, in 
running his mind over the proofs of Christ’s ma- 
jesty, found none so conclusive and irrefragable 
as the scenes when he and others were with him 
in the holy mount, as eye witnesses that he re- 
ceived from God the Father honour and glory, 
when there came such a voice to him from the 
excellent glory, 1 This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.’ If we divide Christ’s 
public life into three periods — the first of miracles 
to prove his divine mission, the second of parables 
to inculcate virtue, and the third of suffering, first 
clearly revealed and then endured, to atone for 
gin — the transfiguration may be viewed as his 
baptism or initiation into the third and last. He 
went up the mount of transfiguration on the 
eighth day after he had bidden every one who 
wmdd come alter him take up his cross, de- 
claring that his kingdom was not of this world, 
that he must suffer many things, and be killed, 
&c. 

The mount of transfiguration was long thought 
to have been Mount Tabor; hut as this height is 
fifty miles from Caesarea Philippi, where Jesus 
last taught, it is now snp]K>sed to have been a 
mountain much less distant, namely, Mount Her- 
man. It may have been neither of them, and 
nothing forbids us to imagine that it was that 
exceeding high mountain where the devil showed 
our Saviour the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them in a moment of time. The only 
persons thought worthy to ascend this mount of 
vision were Peter, James, and John, three being 
a competent, number of witnesses, or they being 
more faithful and beloved than any others. 
Whatever the reason was, these three disciple* 
appear on more than one other occasion us an 
elect triumvirate — as at the raising of Jairns’s 
(Lmglitcr, and during our Lord's agony in the 
garden. The disciples, in all probability, ascended 
the mountain anticipating nothing more than that 
Jesus, as at other times (Luke vi. 12), would 
continue all night in prayer to God. When the 
curtains of night closed around them, they were 
so worn out by their labours as to sink down in 
sleep, till startled from their slumber* by the 
glory of the ls>rd shining round about them ; for 
as Jesus prayed, the fashion of his countenance 
was altered, 4 ami his face did shine us the sun, 
and hi* raiment was white as the light.’ And 


behold there talked with him two men, which 
were Moses and Elias, who appeared in glory, 
and spake of his decease, which he should accom- 
plish at Jerusalem. Peter’s words, ‘ Master, it is 
good for us to he here/ are a natural expression 
of rapture ; and his proposal to build three taber- 
nacles indicated his desire both to keep his Lord 
from going down to Jerusalem to die there, and 
fo prolong the blessedness of beholding with open 
face the glory of God. Such is at least a plau- 
sible interpretation of his language, while ‘ he 
wist not what to say.’ It is worthy of remark 
that Peter had no thought of tents for himself 
and his companions, his only desire being that 
the beatific vision might endure for ever. While 
he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud oversha- 
dowed them — not a black cloud, such as that 
which rested on Mount Sinai, but a cloud glisten- 
ing as the Shechinah, when the glory of the Lord 
filled the tabernacle, or as the cloud that filled 
the house of the Lord when the priests were come 
out of the holy place. ‘And behold a voice out 
of the cloud' — that is, out of the long-established 
symbol of Jehovah’s presence — 4 which said, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased : 
hear ye him. And when the disciples heard it, 
they fell on their face, and were sore afraid* — like 
Daniel and all others who have felt themselves 
entranced by revelations of God. ‘And Jesus 
came and touched them, and said, Arise, and be 
not afraid,’ — showing such gentleness as proved 
him to be fitly named the Lamb of God. How 
long the glorification of onr Saviour continued 
it were vain to inquire; but it appears from the 
narrative of Luke that he did not lead down his 
disciples till the day following that on which 
they had ascended the height. As they de- 
scended he bade bis disciples keep what they had 
seen a secret till after his resurrection, — doubtless 
because the whole vision, to those who had not 
seen it, would have been a rock of olfence, ap- 
pearing as an idle tale. He also opened their 
eyes to see that Klias whom they looked for in 
the future was to be sought in the past, even in 
John the Baptist, who was clothed with his spirit 
and power. 

The final causes of the transfiguration, although 
in part wrapped up in mystery, apjiear to he 
in part plain. Among its intended lessons may 
he the following : — First, to teach that, in spite 
of the' calumnies which the Pharisees had heaj^ed 
on Jesus, the old and new dispensations are in 
harmony with each other. To this end the author 
and the restorer of the old dispensation talk with 
the founder of the new, a* it* his scheme, even the 
most repulsive feature of it, was contemplated by 
theirs, as the reality of which they had promul- 
gated only t y ] m*s and shadows. Secondly, to 
teach that the new dispensation was superior to 
the old • lM uses and Klias appear as inferior to 
Jesus, not merely since their faces did not, so far 
its we know, shine like* the sun, but chiefly be- 
cause the voice from tin* excellent glory com- 
manded to hear h\m % in preference to them. 
Thirdly, to gird np the energies of Jesus for 
the gte.it luouy which was so soon to exrniriate 
him ; as in Gethsem me itself an angel appeared 
unto 1) in l strengthening him ; a« the Iloly Ghost 
descended njxni him in the likeness of a dove 
before bis temptation in the wilderness; mid as 
when the devil left him angels came anil minis- 
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tered unto him. Fourthly, to comfort the hearts 
of the disciples, who, being destined to see their 
master, whom they had left all to follow, nailed 
to a cross, to be themselves persecuted, and to 
suffer the want of all things, were in danger of 
despair. But by being eye-witnesses of his ma- 
jesty they became convinced that his humiliation, 
even though he descended into the place of the 
dead, was voluntary, and could not continue 
long. Gazing at the glorified body of their 
Master, they beheld not only a proof but an 
express and lively image of his resurrection, 
ascension, and exaltation above the heavens. As 
in a prophetic vision, they beheld him seated upon 
clouds, and seen by every eye as the Judge of 
the quick and the dead, or enthroned in heaven 
amid the host of his redeemed. Henceforth they 
ceased not questioning one another, what the rising 
from the dead should mean. Fifthly, to teach 
that virtue will not allow supine contemplation, 
but demands the exercise and exertion of our 
several powers. To some this lesson may seem 
a refinement, but it is ingeniously deduced by 
Schleiermacher from the fact that while Peter 
yet spake in his extasy, the vision in which he 
longed to wear out his life vanished away : as 
if the aim were to teach us that when we have 
ascended the mount of vision on the cherub- 
wings of contemplation, even if we burn to dwell 
there in a perpetual sweetness, yet we must shun 
all monastic seclusion, that we may mingle 
among men and do them good ; even as the great 
Exemplar would not let his chosen repose in rap- 
turous musings, and had scarcely come down 
from the mountain of his glory before he recom- 
menced his works of usefulness. 

The transfiguration is so fine a subject for the 
painter that we are not surprised to learn that it 
employed Raphael's best hours, and that his por- 
traiture of it is confessedly the highest of all 
efforts of pictorial genius. The original work, 
still unfaded, though more than three centuries 
have passed over it, hangs in the Vatican. A 
copy of it in mosaic, on a colossal scale, and 
which might pass with most men for the original, 
fills the head of the left aisle in St. Peter’s at 
Rome. The design is as simple as the artless 
narrative of the Evangelists. In the centre, and 
in raiment white as the light, is He, the fashion of 
whose countenance was altered. On either hand, 
and floating on the air, appear in glory Moses 
and Elias. Beneath, the disciples, overshadowed 
by a bright cloud, their hands shielding their 
dazzled eyes, are fallen on their faces, sore afraid 
of the voice proceeding out of the cloud, but 
catching glimpses of Jesus transfigured before 
them. Then, just below the brow of the hill, the 
only son tom by a spirit, foaming, gnashing his 
teeth, and pining away, is brought to the dis- 
ciples that they may cure him, and they can- 
not. The scribes are cavilling — physicians close 
the books they have consulted in vain — the dis- 
ciples confess their impotence — the mother and 
sister of the possessed are half frantic — and the 
multitude have no hope ; but the vision above is 
on the point of bursting upon them, to amaze 
them all at the mighty power of God. Some 
say that the wild eyes of the boy, rolling in 
agony, are already catching a glimpse of his 
Redeemer transfigured in glory oil high, 
t If, as is often said, no picture is worth seeing 


which can be copied in language, what infatua- 
tion were it to think of sketching the attitude, 
grouping, colouring, and expression of the figures 
in a painting which shines unrivalled and inimi- 
table !— J. D. B. 

TRIAL. [Punishment.] 

TRIBES (mt20, trpn^; (pvAal, tribus ) is 
the name of the great groups of families into 
which the Israelitish nation, like other Oriental 
races, was divided. The modern Arabs, the Be- 
douins, and the Berbers, and also the Moors on 
the northern shores of Africa, are still divided into 
tribes. The clans in Scotland are also analogous 
to the tribes of the ancient Israelites. The divi- 
sion of a nation into tribes differs from a division 
into castes, since one is a division merely accord- 
ing to descent, and the other superadds a neces- 
sity of similar occupations being prevalent among 
persons connected by consanguinity. There 
occurs, however, among the Israelites a caste also, 
namely, that of the Levites. In Gen. xlix. the 
tribes are enumerated according 'to their proge- 
nitors; viz., 1, Reuben, the first-born ; 2, Simeon, 
and 3, Levi, instruments of cruelty; 4, Judah, 
whom his brethren shall praise ; 5, Zabulon, 
dwelling at the haven of the sea ; 6 , Issachar, 
the strong ; 7, Dan, the judge; 8, Gad, whom a 
troop shall overcome, but who shall vanquish at 
last; 9, Asher, whose bread shall be fat; 10, 
Naphtali, giving goodly words; 11, Joseph, 
the fruitful bough ; 12, Benjamin, the'wolf; all 
these were originally the twelve tribes of Israel. 
In this enumeration it is remarkable that the 
subsequent division of the tribe of Joseph into 
the two branches of Ephraim and Manasseh, is 
not yet alluded to. After this later division of 
the very numerous tribe of Joseph into the two 
branches of Ephraim and Manasseh had taken 
place, there were, strictly speaking, thirteen 
tribes. It was, however, usual to view them as 
comprehended under the number twelve, which 
was the more natural, since one of them, namely, 
the caste of the Levites, did not live within such 
exclusive geographical limits as were assigned to 
the others after they exchanged their nomadic mi- 
grations for settled habitations, but dwelt in towns 
scattered through all the other twelve tribes. It 
is also remarkable that the Ishmaelites as well as 
the Israelites were divided into twelve tribes ; and 
that the Persians also, according to Xenophon 
( Cyropcedia , i. 2, 4 sq.), were similarly divided. 
Among other nations also occur ethnological and 
geographical divisions, according to the number 
twelve. From this we infer that the number 
twelve was held in so much favour that, when 
possible, doubtful cases were adapted to it. 
An analogous case we find even at a later period, 
when the spiritual progenitors of the Christian 
dwbeKacpvAoi'y or the apostles, who were, after the 
death of Judas, the election of Matthias, and the 
vocation of Paul, really thirteen in number, but 
were nevertheless habitually viewed as twelve ; so 
that wherever, during the middle ages, any divi- 
sion was made with reference to the apostles, the 
number twelve, and not thirteen, was adopted, 
whether applied to the halls of theological libraries, 
or to the great barrels of costly wines in the cellar 
of the civic authorities at Bremen. Concerning the 
arrangement of these tribes on their march through 
the wilderness, in their encampments around the 
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ark, and in their occupation of the land of Canaan, 
see the cognate articles, such as Exodus, En- 
campment, Genealogies, Levites, Wander- 
ing, and the names of the several tribes. We 
confine ourselves here to a few words about that 
inexhaustible source of theologico-historical char- 
latanism, the Lost Tribes, on which there have 
been written so many volumes that it would be 
difficult to condense the contradictory opinions 
advanced in them within the limits of a moderate 
article. Suffice it to say, that there is scarcely 
any human race so abject, forlorn, and dwindling, 
located anywhere between the Chinese and the 
American Indians, who have not been stated to 
be the ten tribes which disappeared from history 
during and after the Babylonian captivity. If 
the books written on the Ten Tribes contained 
much truth it would be difficult to say where 
they are not. And although these books, ac- 
cording to our opinion, generally bear stronger 
evidence of their writers' activity of imagination 
than the strength of their judgment, they lead, 
not individually but collectively, to some truth, 
if they only impress us with the fact that it is 
difficult to say where the ten tribes are not. This 
result the author of Coningsby should have borne 
in mind, when he lately tracked rather than 
traced Hebrew- Arabian blood in all men of Euro- 
pean celebrity. 

However, among the various works about the 
lost tribes, the following, although written dif- 
fusely, contains quite as much probability as any : 
Our Israelitish Origin ; or , British Christians 
a Remnant of the true Israelites ; with a Reply 
to the Objections of the Ilev . E . Bicker steth^ by 
J. Wilson, a witness of the word of Prophecy ; 
London, 1844. We refer here especially to the 
ninth and tenth lectures contained in this book, in 
which the author endeavours to show that the 
Saxons proceeded from Central Asia to the west 
of Europe, and that, in them the promises given to 
Israel are fulfilling. 

The truth, however, of the matter seems rather 
to be as follows. After the division of the Israel- 
ites under Jeroboam and Rehohoain into the two 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, the believers in 
whom the feelings of ancient theocratic legiti- 
macy and nationality predominated, and especi- 
ally the priests and Levites, who were connected 
by many ties with the sanctuary at Jerusalem, had 
a tendency to migrate towards the visible centre 
of their devotions; whilst those members of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin who hud an in- 
dividual hankering after the foreign fashions 
adopted in Samaria, and the whole kingdom 
of Israel, had a tendency externally to unite 
themselves to a state of things corresjKinding 
with their individuality. After the jxditicul 
fall of both kingdoms, when all the principal 
families connected with the possession of the soil 
had been compelled to emigrate, most Israelites 
who had previously little feeling for theocratic 
nationality gradually amalgamated by marriages 
and other connections with the nations by which 
they were surrounded ; while the former inhabit- 
ants of the kingdom of Judah felt their nationality 
revived by the very deprivation of public wor- 
ship which they sutVered in foreign lands. Many 
of the pious members of those tribes which had 
formerly constituted the kingdom of Israel, un- 
doubtedly joined the returning colonies which 


proceeded by the permission of the Persian mo- 
narchs to the land of their fathers. However, 
these former members of the other tribes formed 
so decidedly a minority among the members of 
the tribe of Judah that henceforth all believers 
and worshippers of Jehovah were called DHirP, 
'I ovdaioL, Jud^ei, Jews. Thus it came to pass 
that the best, although smaller, portion of the 
ten tribes amalgamated with the Jews, some of 
whom preserved their genealogies till after the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; while the larger pro- 
portion of the ten tribes amalgamated with the 
Gentiles of Central Asia, to whom they probably 
imparted some of their notions and customs, which 
again were, in a state more or less pure, pro- 
pagated to distant regions by the great national 
migrations proceeding from Central Asia. We 
are glad to find that this our historical conviction 
has also been adopted by the most learned among 
the Jews themselves. We may refer to Allgemeine 
Geschichtc des Israelitischen Volkcs , by Dr. J. 
M. .Tost, Berlin, 1S32, vol. i. p. 407 sq., 416 sq. 

That the name of the Jews became general 
for all Israelites who were anxious to preserve 
their theocratic nationality was the more natural, 
since the political independence of the Ten 
Tribes was destroyed long before that of the king- 
dom of Judah. — C. Ii. F. B. 

TRIBUTE (Dft mas , from masas , ‘ to melt 1 or 
‘liquify; 5 Gr. (p6pos ), a tax which one prince or 
state agrees, or is compelled, to pay to another, as 
the purchase of peace, or in token of dependence. 

The Hebrews acknowledged no other sovereign 
than God; and in Exodus xxx. 12, 15, we find 
they were required to pay tribute unto the Lord, 
to give an offering of half a shekel to ‘ make an 
atonement for their souls.' The native kings and 
judges of the Hebrews did not exact tribute. 
Solomon, indeed, at the beginning of his reign 
levied tribute from the Canaanites and others 
who remained in the land and were not of Israel, 
and compelled them to hard servitude (1 Kings 
ix. 21-23; 2 Chron. viii. 9); but the children of 
Israel were exempted from that impost, and em- 
ployed in the more honourable departments and 
offices of his kingdom. Towards the end of his 
reign, however, he appears to have inq>osed tri- 
bute upon the Jews also, and to have compelled 
them to work upon the public buildings (l Kings 
v. 13, 11; ix. 15; xi. 27). This had the effect 
of gradually alienating their minds, and of pro- 
ducing that discontent which afterwards resulted 
in open revolt under Jeroboam, son of Nehat. 
4 Thy father made our yoke grievous/ said the 
Israelites to Rehohoain ; k now, therefore, make 
thou the grievous service of thy father and bis 
heavy yoke which he put upon us lighter, and 
we will serve thee' (1 Kings xii. 4). 

The Israelites were at various times subjected 
to heavy taxes and tributes by their foreign con- 
querors. After Jnda a was ret In red to a Roman 
province, a new |k> 11 of the people and ail esti- 
mate. of their substance were taken by command 
of Augustus, in order that he might more cor- 
rectly regulate the tribute to be exacted (Joseph. 
Antig, xvii. 15). This was a capitation-tux 
levied at so much a head, ami inq>osed upon all 
males from l t, and .ill females from 12 up to t»5 
years of age ( Ulpbiu, Diyvst. de C msib . lib. iii, ; 
Kucher, I)c Xuniixm. (\msus). 
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To oppose the levying of this tribute Judas the 
Gaulonite raised ail insurrection of the Jews, 
asserting that it was not lawful to pay tribute to 
a foreigner, that it was a token of servitude, and 
that the Jews were not allowed to acknowledge 
any for their master who did not worship the 
Lord. They boasted of being a free nation, and 
of never having been in bondage to any man 
(John viii. 33). These sentiments were exten- 
sively promulgated, but all their efforts were of 
no avail in restraining or mitigating the exactions 
of their conquerors. 

The Pharisees who sought to entangle Jesus in 
his talk, sent unto him demanding whether it 
was lawful to give tribute unto Caesar or not ; 
but knowing their wicked designs he replied, 

( Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ?’ 4 Render 

unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God's.’ 

The apostles Peter and Paul severally recom- 
mended submission to the ruling powers, and 
inculcated the duty of paying tribute, 4 tribute 
to whom tribute is due 1 (Rom. xiii. 1-8; 1 Peter 
ii. 13). — G. M. B. 

TRIBUTE-MONEY. The money collected 
by the Romans in payment of the taxes imposed 
upon the Jews. The phrase may apply to money 
of any description, coined or uncoined. The 
piece shown to our Saviour at his own request 
was a Roman coin, bearing the image of one of 
the Caesars, and must have been at that time 
current in Judsea, and received in payment of the 
tribute in common with other descriptions of 
money. There is no reason to suppose that the 
tribute was collected exclusively in Roman coins, 
or that the tribute-money was a description of 
coin different from that which was in general 
circulation [Money]. — G. M. B._ 

TROAS (T pcvds), more fully Alexandria- 
Troas, a city of northern or Lesser Mysia, in Asia 
Minor, situated on the coast at some distance 
southward from the site of Troy upon an emi- 
nence opposite the island of Tenedos (Strabo, xiii. 
p. 593 ; Plin. Hist. Nat . v. 33). Paul was twice 
at this place (Acts xvi. 8, 9 ; xx. 6 ; 2 Cor. ii. 
12; 2 Tim. iv. 13). The name Troas, or Troad, 
strictly belonged to the whole district around 
Troy. Alexandria-Troas is represented by the 
present Eski-Stamboul, and its ruins are now 
concealed in the heart of a thick wood of oaks, 
with which the country abounds (Pococke, pt. iii. 
153; Richter, Wallfahrten , p. 462). 

TROGYLL1UM ( TpooyvWiov ), a town and 
promontory on the western coast of Asia Minor, 
opposite Samos, at the foot of Mount Mycale 
(Strabo, xiv. p. 636). It is mentioned in Acts 
xx. 15. 

TROPHIMUS (TpJ^os), a disciple of 
Ephesus, who accompanied St. Paul into Judaea, 
and was the innocent cause of the dangers which 
the apostle there encountered ; for having been 
recognised by some Jews of Asia Minor, and seen 
in company with Paul, they took occasion to ac- 
cuse Paul of having brought Greeks into the tem- 
ple (Acts xx. 4; xxi. 29). His name does not 
again occur till after, seemingly, the first impri- 
sonment of Paul. In one of the ensuing journeys 
lie remained behind at Miletus sick (2 Tim. iv. 20). 
This circumstance is regarded as furnishing a 
strong fact to show that Paul was twice impri- 
soned at Rome ; for Trophimus, in the first passage 


to Miletus (Acts xx. 15), was not left behind, but 
proceeded to Judaea ; after which we do not lose 
sight of Paul for one day, and know that he was 
not again at Miletus before his first imprisonment 
at Rome. 

TRUMPET. [Musical Instruments.] 

TRUMPETS, FEAST OF. [Festivals.] 

TRYPHENA and TRYPHOSA (T pb^aiva 
Kai T pvcpaxra), female disciples at Rome, who la- 
boured to extend the Gospel and to succour the 
faithful (Rom. xvi. 12). Their history is un- 
known ; but, from their names, they were probably 
sisters. 

TUBAL (‘pn-'in ; Sept. 0o/3eA), a son of 
Japhet, and a people descended from him (Gen. 
x. 2; Isa. lxvi. 19; Ezek. xxvii. 13; xxxii. 26; 
xxxviii. 2, 3 ; xxxix. 1), supposed to have been 
settled in Asia Minor near the Euxine [Nations, 
Dispersion of.] 

TUBAL-CAIN (|'J2 scoriarum faber ; 

Sept. 0j/3e A), son of Lamech and Zillah, to 
whom the invention of the art of forging metals 
is asdibed in Gen. iv. 22 [Smith]. 

TURTLE-DOVE (Yin Tur, or Thor; Gr. 
rpvycvv ; Lat. Tur tur) occurs in Gen. xv. 9 ; 
Lev. i. 14 ; v. 7, 11, &c. ; Luke ii. 24. 



The birds of this subgenus are invariably 
smaller than pigeons properly so called ; they 
are mostly marked with a patch of peculiarly 
coloured scutelated feathers on the neck, or 
with a collar of black, and have often other 
markings on the smaller wing-covers. The spe- 
cies Columba Turtur , with several varieties 
merely of colour, extends from the west of Europe 
through the north of Africa, to the islands south 
of China. The turtle-dove of Palestine is spe- 
cifically the same; but there is also a second, 
we believe local : both migrate further south 
in winter, but return very early ; when their 
cooing voice in the woods announces the spring. 
In the rites of the Hebrew law", full-grown or old 
turtle-doves might be offered in pairs, but only 

hu (gozal) the young of pigeons not full grown. 
They were the usual offering of the poor, a cir- 
cumstance, Bochart remarks, indicating the 
humble station of the Virgin Mary, since at her 
purification she offered a pair of turtle-doves in- 
stead of a lamb. This, however, was the usual 
practice on that and sundry other occasions : in- 
deed, so constantly was either one or other species 
wanted, that dealers in doves and turtle-doves 
abounded within the precincts of the temple, and 
had an overseer appointed to superintend what 
concerned them. — C. H. S. 
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TYCHICUS (T vx^bs o ’A(navbs)'\s the name pillar of cloud and fire, the manna, the rock, and 
of an assistant and companion of the Apostle the brazen serpent. 

Paul. The name has nearly the same significa- 4. Actions typical were: the deliverance out 
tion which we find in the Hebrew Gad, and in the of Egypt, passage of the Red sea, sojourn in the 
Latin Felix , or Fortunatus . Tvchicus was a wilderness, passage over the Jordan, entrance into 


native of Asia, who accompanied Paul on his 
third missionary journey (Acts xx. 4), and was, 
at a later period, the bearer of Paul’s letter from 
Rome to the Colossians. Paul styled him a be- 
loved brother, faithful minister, and fellow-ser- 
vant in the Lord, who should declare all his state 
unto the Colossians, to whom he was sent that he 
might know their estate and comfort their hearts 
(Col. iv. 7, 8). For a similar pur] rose Tychicus 
was sent to the Ephesians also (Eph. vi. 21, 22; 

1 Tim. iv. 12), and employed in various mis- 
sionary journeys (Tit. iii. 12). According to 
tradition, Tychicus was made bishop of Chal- 
cedon. — C. H. F. II. 

TYPE (Gr. tu 7 ros), derivatively signifies the 
print or mark which is made by beating Thus, 
in John xx. 25, rbu tvttov runs 7 }\ojv, which, lite- 
rally translated, is 4 the type of the nails/ 

Again, it denotes a model or example, placed 
before us for imitation (see Phil. iii. 17; 1 Thess. 

i. 7 ; 2 Thess. iii. 9 ; 1 Tim. iv. 12 ; Titus ii. 7 ; 
l Pet. v. 3 ; ii. 21 ; Acts xxiii. 25 ; Rom. vi. 17). 

The word is used also by physicians to desig- 
nate the particular form which diseases assume: 
hence Galen wrote a work entitled Ilepl twv tv- 
ttwv. . Hut in its theological sense the best defini- 
tion perhaps is that which Heb. x. I supplies: 
a type is a shadoio of good things to come, 
or, as the apostle elsewhere expresses it (Col. ii. 
17), ‘a shadow of things to come; hut the body 
is of Christ/ Adopting this definition as the 
correct one, we proceed briefly to point out the 
different types by which God was pleased in va- 
rious ages to adumbrate the jwrson and work of 
the Redeemer. It would be beside onr present 
purpose to inquire as to the reasons why Jehovah 
developed his plan of human redemption in a 
gradually progressive form — by visions, dreams, 
voices, inspirations, impulses of his spirit, and by 
miracle 1 . It is enough for us to know that he 
actually did speak (Heb. i. 1) 4 at sundry times 
and in divers manners to tin: fathers/ 

In tracing out who and what typified or sha- 
dowed forth Christ and his salvation under the 
antediluvian, patriarchal, and Mosaic dispensa- 
tions, we must be careful not to substitute the 
suggestions of our own imaginations for the Inti- 
mations of Scripture. We must endeavour to learn 
the mind of God as to what actually constitutes a 
tyjK*, either by the express declarations of Scrip- 
ture, or by the obvious analogy which subsists 
between things under the Gospel and its antece- 
dent dispensations. Thus guarding ourselves , 
we may notice the various tyjH’S by which God 
was pleased, at, all times, in a sense, to preach 
the* Gospel to mankind. 1. Refore the law, Adam, 
Enoch, Noah, Melehi/cdec, Ahruhnni, Isaac, and 
Joseph wi re eminently typical of Christ. Again, 
under the law, Moses, Joshua, Samson, David, 
Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Jonah, '/erubhalwl, and 
Joshua the high priest, were, in many points, 
singularly type* of Christ. 

2. The first -horn, the Naz irites, prophets, priests, 
and kings, were typical orders oj persons. 

3. Under the head of things typical may he 
noticed: Jacob's ladder, the bin ning-huih, the 


Canaan, and restoration from Babylon. 

5. Rites typical were : circumcision, various 
sacrifices, and sundry purifications. 

0. Places typical were : the land of Canaan, 
the cities of refuge, the tabernacle, and the temple. 

The above types were designed to shadow forth 
Christ and the blessings of his salvation ; hut 
there were others also which pointed at our mise- 
ries without him. There were ceremonial un- 
cleannesses ; the leprosy , for instance, was a 
type of our natural pollution; and Hagar and 
Ishmael a type of the covenant of works. 

As there must be a similarity or analogy be- 
tween the type and the antitype, so there is also 
a disparity or dissimilitude between them. 

It is not in the nature of type and antitype 
that they should agree in all things; else, in- 
stead of similitude, there would he identity. 
Hence the apostle, whilst making Adam a type 
of Christ, yet shows how infinitely the latter ex- 
celled the former (1 Cor. xv. 47). So the priests 
of old were types of Christ, though he infinitely 
excelled them both as to his own person and as to 
the character of his priesthood (see Heb. vii., 
vi i i. , ix., and x.). Chrysostom observes ( Horn . 
61, in Gen.') that there must be more in the type 
than in the antitype. Hence the distinction 
must he observed between total and partial types. 
This distinction (Ecumenins also draws, in com- 
menting on vii. Heb. p. 829. lie says : * Otvtcos 
ov Kara Traura laos lari t?7 <xAt j0eia (^7rel Ka\ au- 
t os a\r}0eia €vp7(TK€Tai, Kcd tq.ut6tt)s paAA ov, 
tuttos), aAA 1 embras *X €L xivas Kcd IrbaApara : — 
4 A type does not express that which it represents 
in every minute particular, for then instead of si- 
militude there would he identity, but it contains 
certain outlines and assimilations of the antitype/ 

Cyril of Alexandria in cap. vi. Amos p. 
31 5, also observes on this subject : ‘O tut roy ovk 
olAt jOeia, pipepwcriv 5e paAA ov rrjs aAyOelas 
€ l(T(fj(p€i : — A type is not the very truth itself, but 
its representation. 

Did the confined limits of this article permit, 
it would he at once both easy and interesting to 
trace out how conspicuously the wisdom and 
goodness of God are displayed in adapting differ- 
ent modes of instruction to the state and con- 
dition of his creatures in all ages; and how his 
divine purposes, dimly jiort rayed by types, were 
gradually developed (rum the moment the first 
promise of salvation was given till the advent of 
that Messiah, who was the theme of all the 
prophets, and the substance of all the shadows 
under each successive dispensation (See on this 
interesting subject 7Y apologia, bv Rev. B. Keaeli, 
pp. 225 — 237 ; Suieer, T/usaur. \<>1. ii. p. 1337 *, 
Types of the Old Testament , by Sam. Mather; 
( finst R(V(aled t by J. Taylor, D.D.; also 
M * Ewen, O/i the glory and fulness of Christ 
V( veal* d . — - J . \\ . 1 ). 

TV RAN NFS (To/>ari'ot\ a sophist or rheto- 
rician of Ephesus, who kept one of those sehiHtksof 
philosophy and elcxpirtiee so common at that 
|H*riod. St. Paul pi cached for two year* daily 
in his school niter (putting the synagogue ( Arts 
xix. 9). This pro\cs th.it the »ciiool w .is Greek, 
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not Jewish. It does not appear whether Tyran- 
nus was himself a convert or not ; for it may 
be that he let to the apostle the house or hall 
which he used : but it is more pleasant to suppose 
that he was a convert, and that the apostle was 
hospitably entertained by him and obtained the 
use of the hall in which he himself taught. 

TYRE. Besides its antiquity, manufactures, 
colonies, and commerce, the city of Tyre claims 
attention as frequently mentioned in biblical his- 
tory, and still more on account of the prophecies 
of its overthrow, and their exact fulfilment. Its 
Hebrew name, *11 ¥ Tsor or Tsur , which means 
a rock , was probably derived frotfi its being at 
first founded for purposes of defence on a rocky 
hill. Our word Tyre and its Latin form Tyrus, 
which are used interchangeably (indifferently) 
in the English version of the Scriptures, as well 
as its Greek form T vpos, are only slightly changed 
from N1D, the Aramaean form of the original 
Hebrew name. 

The original position of Tyre was on the east- 
ern coast of the Mediterranean, about midway 
between Egypt and Asia Minor, near the north- 
western frontier of Palestine. As it was a colony 
of Zidon, Isaiah, by a well-known Hebraism, 
styles it (xxiii. 12) 4 daughter of ZidonJ and as 
it was founded before the records of history, or, 
as some say, 240 years before the building of 
Solomon’s temple, Isaiah also speaks (xxiii. 7) of 
its 4 antiquity of ancient days A defensible 
location, which was also favourable to commerce, 
combined with other circumstances to make the 
daughter surpass the mother city, becoming the 
metropolis of Phoenicia, a mart of nations, and 
the planter of colonies. 

As early as the eleventh century before the ad- 
vent of Christ, the Tyrians had become famous 
for skill in the arts. Apart from the statement 
that the territory of Asher extended to theirs 
(Josh. xix. 29), the first notice of them in the 
Scriptures is, that about 1142 b.c. (2 Sam. v. 11), 
their king Hiram sent cedar- trees to Jerusalem, 
and workmen who built David a house. A gene- 
ration later, when Solomon, preparing to build 
the temple, sent to the same monarch for similar 
assistance, he said to him (1 Kings v. 6), 4 Thou 
knowest that there is not among ns any that can 
skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians.’ He 
also (1 Kings vii. 13) sent and fetched Hiram 
out of Tyre, a widow’s son, filled with cunning 
to work all works in brass. At nearly the same 
period, the Sidonians, of whom the Tyrians were 
a branch, were often alluded to in Homer as 
artists of everything elaborate and beauteous. In 
subsequent ages, every king coveted a robe of 
Tyrian purple, and Ezekiel (xxvii. 16) speaks of 
4 the multitude of wares of its making,’ — eme- 
ralds, purple, and broidered work, and fine linen, 
and coral, and agate. 

The commerce of Tyre was commensurate with 
its manufactures. Situate at the entry of the 
sea, it became a merchant of the people for many 
isles. It was inhabited by seafaring men, and 
was styled by way of eminence 4 the merchant- 
city,’ whose merchants were princes, whose traffick- 
ers were the honourable of the earth (Isa. xxiii. 8). 
When the ships of Solomon sailed away to Ophir 
(l Kings ix. 27), 4 Hiram sent in the navy his 
servants, ship-men that had knowledge of the sea, 
with the servants of Solomon.’ The Tyrians al- 


ready adventured three years’ voyages to Tarshish 
beyond the pillars of Hercules. In its vicinity 
they afterwards built Cadiz. Among their other 
colonies, whither 4 their own feet carried them afar 
off to sojourn,’ were Cyprus, Utica, and Carthage 
— the last so long the most formidable rival of 
Rome, the founding of which, so poetically treated 
by Virgil, is placed by antiquarians in the year 
b.c, 869. In the 27th chapter of Ezekiel, Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt, Spain, Greece, and every 
quarter of the ancient world, are portrayed has- 
tening to lay their most precious things at the 
feet of Tyre, who sat enthroned on ivory, covered 
with blue and purple from the isles of Elishah ; 
while the Gammadims were in her towers, hanged 
their shields upon her walls round about, and 
made her beauty perfect. 

Near the close of the eighth century before the 
Christian era, Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria 
who captured Samaria, was led by cupidity to 
lay siege to Tyre. He cut off its supplies of 
water which aqueducts had furnished, but wells 
within the walls supplied their place ; and at the 
end of five years he gave up his blockade as 
hopeless. At this crisis, or even earlier, an island 
half a mile from the shore was made a strong- 
hold for the riches of the city : the water, to a 
nautical people, being the best bulwark against 
the Assyrians, who had no maritime power. The 
original city on the mainland was subsequently 
named Palaio- Tyrus, or Old Tyre. 

The Tyrians were naturally proud of having 
successfully done battle with the mightiest king 
of the East, and for a time played a part in the 
ancient world like that which Venice played in 
the middle ages. Each was insular, colonial, 
and continental — its borders in the midst of the 
seas — the builders had perfected its beauty — 
every precious stone was its covering. Each was 
not only commercial and opulent, but a joyous 
city, a pleasant place of all festivity — dance, 
song, and harp. 

It was against a city such as this, so confident, 
and to all appearance so justifiably confident, of 
sitting a queen for ever, that several prophets, 
particularly Isaiah and Ezekiel, fulminated the 
denunciations which Jehovah dictated. They 
prophesied that it should be overthrown by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, that it should revive, but at length 
be destroyed and never rebuilt. 

Before a generation had passed away, accord- 
ing to Josephus, Philostratus, and Seder Olam, 
Nebuchadnezzar came up, as had been pre- 
dicted (Ezek. xxvi. 7-13), making a fort, casting 
a mount, and lifting up the buckler. At the end 
of thirteen years (about a.m. 3422) he took the 
city, at least that on the mainland, and Tyre 
was forgotten seventy years, as had been foretold 
by Isaiah (xxiii. 15). In the year b.c. 332 Tyre, 
which had again become a flourishing emporium 
for all the kingdoms of the world upon the face 
of the earth, 4 and heaped up silver as the dust, 
and fine gold as the mire of the streets,’ was 
assailed by Alexander the Great in the midst of 
his Oriental career of conquest. It is doubtful 
whether the city on the mainland had been re- 
built; if so, it yielded at once to the youthful 
conqueror. But the insular city sustained a 
siege of seven months, and was at length taken 
only by means of a mole, by which the island 
was turned into a peninsula, and rendered ac- 
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cessible by land forces. In constructing this 
mole Alexander made use of the ruins of the old 
city, and thereby fulfilled two prophecies. One 
was (Ezek. xxvi. 12), ‘And they shall lay thy 
stones and thy timber and thy dust in the midst 
of the water.’ The other was (ver. 21), ‘ And 
thou shalt be no more : though thou be sought 
for, yet shalt thou never be found again, saitli 
the Lord God.’ So utterly were the ruins of old 
Tyre thrown into the sea, that its exact site is 
confessedly undeterminable, although the ruins 
of nearly fifty cities near Rome, which perished 
almost 2500 years ago, testify that the extinction 
of every trace of a city is a sort of miracle. 
Moreover, Alexander laid Tyre in ashes: thus 
accomplishing the prediction of Zechariah (ix. 4), 

‘ She shall be devoured with fire.’ Resides, as 
ship3 from Tyre, out on a three years’ voyage, 
returned to find that city razed to the ground 
which they had left and looked to find once more 
in the perfection of beauty, there is a significance 
in the prophecy of Isaiah not at first obvious 
(xxiii. 1, 14): ‘Howl, ye ships of Tarshish ; 
for it is laid waste, so that there is no house, 
no entering in. Howl, ye ships of Tarshish, for 
your strength is laid waste.’ 

The mole of Alexander has prevented Tyre 
from becoming insulated again. The revival of 
the city was long retarded by the rivalship of 
the newly-founded Alexandria, and by other 
causes, so that, although a ship in which Paul 
sailed was there to unlade her burden (Acts xxi. 
3), Pliny, who wrote in the first century, after 
relating how great it had been, and that its ruins 
were nineteen miles in circuit, adds, ‘ at this day 
all its nobility consists in oysters and purple’ 
(v. 17). Rut in the time of Jerome, the latter 
half of ihe fourth century, it had so far revived 
that he was embarrassed in commenting on Ezek. 
xxvi. 14, ‘ Thou shalt he built no more;’ and at 
last interprets the meaning to he, that, it should 
not again become an independent state, but re- 
main subject to the Macedonian, Seleucian, Ro- 
man, or some other power. Hnt time was a better 
commentator, or has now made Sabbath-school 
children better commentators than St. Jerome. 

The possession of Tyro was often afterwards 
contested as if it were a key to unlock a king- 
dom ; it was beleaguered more than once during 
tin; crusades, was the burial-place of the. German 
Emperor Rarharossa, and, remaining in European 
hands till 1291, was almost the last place in Asia 
which the chivalry of the West yielded to the 
Moslems. Its fortifications, which were almost 
impregnable, were demolished, and it has never 
since been a place* of consequence. Travellers 
of every succeeding century describe it as a heap 
of ruins, broken arches mid vaults, tottering walls 
and towers, with a few starveling wretches housing 
amid the rubbish. A chief of the Druses, indeed, 
attempted to rebuild it two hundred years ago, 
but in vain. Maimdrcll, in Ki94, found 4 not so 
much us one entire* house left.’ In Pneoeke’s day 
(1738) it whs a place of expoit for grain, hut 
contained only two or three Christian families 
and a few other inhabitants. In 1 7 (id a part of 
the peninsula was walled, and u town named SQr 
hnuided, which still exists, and exeats tobacco, 
cotton, wool, and wood. Vet its population Inis 
never exceeded three thousand souls. It cannot 
compete with its neighbour Reiifit; its harbour 

voi.. n. 


is navigable only by boats, and becomes more 
and more shallow every year. It was half ruined 
by an earthquake in 1S37. One of the best ac- 
counts of its present appearance is given by the 
American traveller Robinson, who spent a Sab- 
bath there in 1838 (Biblical Researches, iii. 395) : 

‘ I continued my walk,’ says he, ‘ along the shore 
of the peninsula, part of which is now unoccupied, 
except as “ a place to spread nets upon,’* musing 
upon the pride and fall of ancient Tyre. Here 
was the little isle/ once covered by her palaces 
and surrounded by her fleets : but alas ! thy 
riches and thy fame, thy merchandise, thy ma- 
riners and thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the oc- 
cupiers of thy merchandise that were in thee, — 
where are they ? Tyre has indeed become like 
‘ 4 the top of a rock.” The sole tokens of her more 
ancient splendour — columns of red and grey 
granite, sometimes forty or fifty heaped together, 
or marble pillars — lie broken and strewed beneath 
the waves in the midst of the sea; and the hovels 
that now nestle upon a portion of her site present 
no contradiction of the dread decree, “ Thou shalt 
be built no more.” 

The downfall and permanent desolation of 
Tyre is one of the most memorable accomplish- 
ments of prophecy which the annals of the world 
exhibit. The sins which sealed its min were, in 
the words of the sacred writers, these: ‘Because 
that Tvrns hath said against Jerusalem, Aha, she 
is broken that was the gates of the people; she 
is turned unto me; I shall be replenished now 
she is laid waste’ (Ezek. xxvi. 2). ‘Because thy 
heart is lifted up, and thou hast said, I am a 
God, I sit in the seat of God, in the midst of the 
seas’ (xxviii. 2). ‘ The children also of Judah 

and the children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto 
the Grecians that ye might remove them far from 
their border’ (Joel iii. 0). — J. 1). 13. 

TZAPHTZAPHA (HpYpY) occurs only in 
Ezek. xvii. 5, and is usually translated ‘willow- 
tree :’ ‘ He took also of the seed of the land, ami 
planted it in a fruitful held ; lie placed it by 
great waters, and set it as a icilloic-trcc .’ Cel- 
sius, however, thinks that the word means /o- 
cus planus , planitics . although he at the same 
time gives all the evidence for the former mean- 
ing. First, the Rabbins consider it to mean a tree, 
1 et qiiidem sa/ix R. Ren Melecli says it is 
‘ species salicis, Arabibns Tziphtzaph dicta while 
‘ Avicenna hoc tit. dicit Tziphtzaph esse Cl n/af.' 
Travellers, also, give us similar information, 
'finis Paul Eneas : 4 Les A rubes le imminent soj- 
saj\ (pii signilie en Arabe saulc' Kauwolt ( / ra- 
vels, i. ch. 9), speaking of the plants lie found near 
Aleppo, remarks, 4 There is also a peculiar sort of 
willow-trees, called sa/saf. Sir . ; the stems and 
twigs are long, thin, weak, and of n pale yellow- 
colour; on their twigs here and there are shoots 
of a spin long, like unto the Cypriotidi wild fig- 
trees, which put forth in the spinig tender and 
woolly flowers, like unto the blossoms of the 
|H>p1arti re, only they are of a more diving quality , 
of a pale colour, and a tragi ant smell. 4 lie in- 
habitants pull of these great quantities, and distil 
a very precious and sweet water out ol them. 
This praehee is Mill continued in Easton coun- 
tries as far as Noithun India, and was, and 
pmbahly still is, well known in Egypt. The 
species which is called r/n/ii/ by the A i a Us is 
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called Salix JEgyptiaca by botanists ; and it is pro- 
bable that it is also found in Syria, and may be 
the above safsaf. Indeed, it was found by Hassel- 



529. [Salix iEgyptiaoa.] 

quist on his journey from Acre to Sidon, as he 
mentions it as S. Egyptiaca, v . S. Safsaf 
[Orebim]. — J. F. R. 

TZEBI j Sept. AopKasf Dorcas is ap- 
plicable to the whole group of Gazelles properly 
so called. We may here notice that Ant. Sub- 
gutturosa may have been the typical animal 
whence Thisbe, in the Babylonian legend of Py- 
ramus and Thisbe, took her name ; and that the 
CeTvus Dama, or fallow-deer, said to have been 
seen in Palestine by Hasselquist, was the same 
species, or Cervus barbarus, which, when young, 
has horns slightly pal mated, and a speckled 
livery [Antelope]. — C. H. S. 

TZERI or Zeri, also Zori, translated 

balm , occurs in Gen. xxxvii. 25 ; xliii. 11 ; and 
in both passages is mentioned along with lot and 
necoth , with the addition in the second of botnim 
and shekadim . In Gen. xliii. 11, Jacob thus ad- 
dresses his sons : ‘ Take of the best fruits in the 
land in your vessels, and carry down the man a 
present: a little [balm ( tzeri ), and a little honey 
( debasli ), spices ( tragacanth ) [Necoth] and 
myrrh [ladanum ; Lot], nuts [Botnim] and 
almonds * [Shekadim]. In the separate articles 
on these substances some general observations 
have been made, which will equally apply to 
tzeri. This, therefore, like the other substances 
intended as presents, or forming articles of com- 
merce, must have been a produce of Gilead, or 
ol the northern parts of Syria, and would thus be 
suitable for conveying to Egypt on the occasion re- 
ferred to. Balm or balsam [Basam ; Baai -she- 
mkn], we have seen, was an Arabian and Abyssi- 
nian plant cultivated in one or two places of 


Palestine, but at a later period than the transac- 
tions recorded in the book of Genesis. As we 
have before said, 4 It is probable, therefore, that 
some other tree producing a balsamic secretion is 
intended in the above passages, where the word 
balm has been considered the equivalent of tzeri.' 
But it is difficult to determine exactly what sub- 
stance is intended : we may, however, adduce the 
other passages in which the word is found. Eze- 
kiel (xxvii. 17) mentions tzeri along with 4 wheat 
of Minnith, and Pannag, and honey, and oil/ as 
merchandise which Judah brought to the market 
of Tyre. That it was possessed of medicinal pro- 
perties appears from Jer. viii. 22 : ‘Is there no 
balm in Gilead ? ’ ‘ Go up into Gilead and take 

balm ’ (xlvi. 11). ‘Take balm for her pain, if 
so she may be healed 1 (xli. 8). It has been 
variously translated — cera, theriaca, cedri resina, 
stacti unguenta, medicamenta, resina, colopho- 
nia. Celsius and others state that zuroo in 
Arabic signifies mastic , and that tzeri there- 
fore is this resin : in which he is followed by 
Sprengel. In the Arabic and English Dictionary 

is translated the gum of an Arabian tree, 

which is called kamkam , and said to be found in 
the mountains of Yemen. In the writer’s MS. 
Materia Medica, khushkhush, one of the names of 
the poppy, is given as the synonyme of zuroo ; 
but this may be a mistake of transcribers. It is 
curious, however, that Avicenna mentions zuroo 
as a well-known gum brought to Mecca, as being 
odorous, and having the power of laudanum. 


zuree, moreover, means ‘bleeding profusely,’ 

as a vein, or according to Rosenmuller, ‘ fluid or 
liquid in general, which equally applies to oil of 
every kind.’ 

We are unable, however, distinctly to connect 
any of the above names with any product of 
Gilead. But there is a product which, though 
little known to Europeans, is highly esteemed by 
the Arabs, according to the testimony of several 
travellers. This is the oil of the zackum tree, 
sometimes called the Jericho plum-tree, also the 
Jerusalem willow, oleaster or wild olive-tree, or 
Elaeagnus angustifolius of Linnaeus. The fruit 
of one species is much esteemed in Persia, and 
known by the name of zinzyd . The Syrian fruit 
is ovoid, but oblong, fleshy, having an olive-shaped 
nut with a kernel containing oil. The oil is 
separated by pressure and floating it on water, 
and a further portion by boiling. The Arabs 
are described by Maundrell and Mariti as hold- 
ing it in high esteem, and as preferring it to the 
balsam of Mecca, because they found it very 
efficacious against contusions and wounds. ‘ For- 
merly, if not now, when the Christian caravan 
advanced towards Jericho it used to be met by 
crowds of Arab women, offering the salutary oil 
for sale to the pilgrims, in small leather bottles ’ 
(Kitto, Palestine , ccxxiii.). This is supposed by 
some to be the Myrobalanus of Pliny and other 
ancient writers ; but by some the fruit of Melia 
azadirachta, and by others again that of Hyperan- 
thera Moringa, or H. aptera, are considered the true 
Myrobalanus of the ancients. Of the last it is said, 
‘Oleum, e cotyledon i bus expressum, in omni ori- 
erite usitatum, ea propter praedicatur, quod non fa- 
cile rancorem contrahat. But, as we are unable to 
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connect any of these with the tzeri of Scripture, 
we need not further pursue this subject [Agrie- 
laia], — J. F. R. 

TZIYLM (D^V). Bochart, inclined to recog- 
nise this word as a general term denoting cats, or 
any kind of wild beasts that frequent dry places, 
discovered an incongruity when it is opposed to 
a single species, Iyim, which be translates 
‘ Thoes 9 (Isa. xxxiv. 14, and Jer. 1. 39). Both 
words are meant, it seems, to imitate the cry of 
animals; and if he be right in regarding the first 
as expressive of the mewing or screaming of wild 
cats, with such other animals as the ancients in- 
cluded in the feline tribe, and we now class 
among viveridae and mustelidae, each including 
several genera, more or less represented by species 
residing in and around Palestine; we then find the 
opposition of' the two words strikingly just, pro- 
vided that, instead of the single 'Fhoes of Bochart, 
we make lyitn include also the various wild 
canuhe (dogs) of the same region, amounting to 
at least twelve species, without including two 
hyaenas [Weasel], — C. H. S. 


u. 


ULAI (^N* ; Sept. Ou0a\), a river which 
flowed, by Susa [Suusiian] into the united stream 
of the Tigris and Euphrates. It is mentioned in 
Dan. viii. 2. It is called by Pliny Eulams 
(Ilist. Nat. vi. 81), but is described by Greek 
writers under the name of Choaspes (Ilerodot. 
v. 49 ; Strabo, xv. p. 728), and is now known 
by the name of Kerah, called by the Turks 
Karasu, This river is formed by the junction of 
many streams in the province of Ardelan. in 
Kurdistan. It runs through the plain of Ker- 
maushah, and being greatly increased in magni- 
tude by the junction of two small rivers, proceed* 
with a furious course towards Khu/.istan, re- 
ceiving numerous tributaries in its passage. It 
passes on the west of the ruins of Shus [Susa: 
see Siiusan], and enters the Shat-ul- Arab about 
twenty miles below Kortia (Kinneir, (Jeoy. Mem. 
of the Persian Empire , pp. 90, 97). 

UNCLEAN BIRDS. The species which the 
law forbade tin; Israelites to use for food ( I ^ov i t . 
xi. and Dent, xiv.) include bats, because in the 
most ancient classifications of animals, all flying 
animals were considered to belong more to birds 
than quad mix'd* ; in other respects the list is 
confined nearly to the same genera and species as 
are at the present day rejected in all Christian 
countries. There are only twenty named; but 
in the text the additional words ‘ of the like kind ’ 
clearly imply sometimes even more than genera, 
and the explanations of the law supenidded by 
human authority indicate several which do not 
occur in either list. Such are, for example (ns 
stated in the Chaldee Paraphrase), all long-legged 
waders or stiller*, and cursorial birds that ha\e 
the hind-toe or hallux wanting: no doubt an 
extension of the prohibition of the ostrich; but 
in this manner including most bustards, plovers, 
Ne., and giving rise to lure distinctions 'among 
those gullmaeea* wliieli are neatly allied to 
partridges, whose hind-toe is found gradually to 
he higher up the leg, and \ery mue.li teduccd in 


1 size, till it becomes altogether wanting. Tins gra- 
dation proceeds from the grouse species through 
the pterocles or gangas, until its total absence is 
I observed in the turnix, as in the Andalusian or 
Spanish and the Gibraltar, which nevertheless are 
in other respects partridges or quails according to 
the systems of Linnaeus and Latham : — 

1. HEW Neser Eagles. 

2. Peres Gypaeta, or bearded 

Vulture. 

3. iTOiy Ozniya Osprey — Baclia. 

4. HXH, HNH Daah , Raah Glede — Black Kite. 

5. iHH, iVN Ayah , Dayah Vulture — Merlin 

and allied species. 


6 . 

3"iy Oreb 

Haven — Crow and 
Congeners. 

7. 

rOi?' Yaanah 

Ostrich. 

8. 

DDnn Tachmas 

Night Hawk, or Goat- 
sucker. 

9, 

Shacaph 

Cuckoo — Gull. 

10 . 

p Nelz 

Hawk and con- 
geners. 

11 . 

D13 Chos 

Owl. 

12 . 

"fa? Ska lack 

Caspian and Nilotic 
Tein. 

13. 

Yanshuph 

Owl (?), Night Heron. 

lb 

nD^’Jn Tinshcmeth 

Porpliyrio. 

15. 

nxp Kaath 

Pelican. 

16. 

DJT) ltacham 

White Carrion Vul- 
ture Neophron, 

17. 

m'DH Chasulah 

Stork. 

IS. 

Anaphah 

Heron — Plover and 
allied species. 

19. 

nS'DlT Duhiphah 

Hoopoo. 

20. 

r^Dy Atalcpli 

Bat. 

W 

e confess that if it were not for the inilnence 


which Rabbinical decisions have so long exer- 
cised upon the opinion ot Christian Hebraists, we 
should have been greatly inclined to regard most 
of the names here enumerated as arranged in 
greater order of consimilarity than our versions 
admit, and as more typical of what we now would 
denominate families and genera than they appear 
to show. Every ornithologist who reviews this 
question with care will feel with Winer (Hiblhch. 
Hcul-Worterbuch). that, with certain exceptions, 
the promised identifications cannot be regarded as 
claiming entire confidence. — C. II. S, 

UNICORN. [Rkkm.] 

UPIIAZ (TD-’IX , Sept. 'Cl<pdQj a country from 
which gold was obtained (Jer. \. 9; Dan. \ 3). 
It is generally supposed to be a corruption of 
HD1N Opbir, which would requite the change of 
only one letter, and there are other cases in 
which H mid ] me interchanged. 

I PPER-ROO.M. [Hut m .) 

UK, of the Chaldees, was the native place of 
the family of Abraham, whence be migrated fust 
to Haran and then to Canaan (Gen. xi. 2S, 31 ; 
xv. 7; Neh, i\. 7; Act* \ li. I). The Biblical 
narrative* supply only indirect implication* a* to 
the locality intended. From tln*e we conclude 
that it w.ih land lying to the K.u*l of Canaan, and 
a Hording suitable |uMnie-grnmid* foi a Unmade 
race that had made some considerable pmgiess in 
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civilization. And as the Chaldees were originally 
a tribe of mountaineers in the high lands of Ar- 
menia, in those parts must we look for Ur of the 
Chaldees. With this view the most recent geo- 
graphical researches are substantially in agree- 
ment. Ritter, in the last volume of his pro- 
found, comprehensive, and invaluable work(L>d- 
kunde, vii. 320, sq.), after a review of all that has 
been ascertained respecting the countries covered 
by the Euphrates and the Tigris, from their sources 
to their mouths, gives it as his opinion that Ur 
was a district identical with the modern pachalic 
of Urfa, to which there belong several districts, 
among others Rouha, which is the ancient Edessa. 

6 — J. R. B. 

URBAN (Ovpfiavis), a disciple at Rome, and 
one of Paul’s companions in labour (Rom. xvi. 9). 
Nothing is known of him; but his name shows 
him to have been a Roman. 

URIAH (fl^K, flame of Jehovah; Sept. 
Ovp'ias), a Hittite, and therefore a descendant of 
the ancient inhabitants of Palestine, whose name 
occurs in the list of the c worthies or champions 
of king David, in whose army he was an officer. 
He was the husband of Bathsheba; and while he 
was absent with the army before Rabbah, David 
conceived and gratified a criminal passion for his 
The king then directed Joab to send him 
to Jerusalem, but failing to make his presence 
instrumental in securing Bathsheba from the 
legal consequences of her misconduct, he sent 
him back with a letter directing Joab to ex- 
pose him to the enemy in such a manner as to 
ensure his destruction. This the unscrupulous 
Joab accomplished; and David then took the 
widow into his own harem (2 Sam. xi. ; xxiii. 
39) [David ; Bathsheba]. 

1. URIJAH (•in’HW, flame of Jehovah; Sept. 
Ovplas), high priest" of the Jews in the time of 
king Ahaz. He received from this young prince, 
who was then at Damascus, the model of an 
altar which had there engaged his attention, with 
orders to make one like it at Jerusalem. It was 
his duty to refuse compliance with this, dan- 
gerous order ; but he made such haste in his 
obedience that the altar was completed by the 
time Ahaz returned ; and he afterwards went so far 
in his subservience as to offer upon this new and 
unauthorized altar the sacrifices prescribed by the 
law of Moses (2 Kings xvi. 10-12). He was 
probably not so fully aware as he ought to have 
been of the crime and danger involved in this 
concession to a royal caprice, being a transgres- 
sion of the law which fixed the form ot the 
Mosaical altar (Exod. xxvii. 1-8; xxxviii. 1-7): 
for he appears to have been in intention a good 
man, as he is one of the c faithful witnesses 
chosen by Isaiah (viii. 2) to attest one ol his 
prophecies. 

2. URIJAH, a prophet, son of Shemaiah of 
Kirjath-jearim in Judah, who, in the time of 
Jehoiakim, uttered prophecies against Judaea and 
Jerusalem of the same tenour as those which Jere- 
miah was commissioned to deliver. Menaced 
with death by the king, Urijah sought refuge in 
Egypt ; but Judaea was at that time subject, to 
Pharaoh -Neclio, who had no interest in protecting 
a proscribed fugitive who foretold the conquests 
of the Babylonians. He was therefore delivered 
up on the demand of Jehoiakim, who put him to 


death, and ordered him to be buried dishonour- 
ably in one of the graves of the meanest of the 
people (Jer. xxvi. 20, 21). 

URIM and THUMMIM (D^ftlY) DH-IN ; 
Sept. for/Aoxns /cal dXTjdela, See . ; Vulg., Doctrina 
et Veritas). The Hebrew words are generally 
considered to be plurales excellentiae, denoting 
light (i. e. revelation) and truth ; and as used by a 
metonymy for the things or modes whereby the 
revelation was given, and truth declared. They 
may, however, be duals . A similar view of their 
construction and meaning pervades the Sept, and 
Vulg. renderings, under some varieties of expres- 
sion. There are two principal opinions respecting 
the Urim and Thummim. One is, that these 
words simply denote the four rows of precious 
stones in the breastplate of the high-priest, and 
are so called from their brilliancy and perfection ; 
which stones, in answer to an appeal to . God 
in difficult cases, indicated his mind and will by 
some supernatural appearance. Thus, as we know 
that upon each of the stones was to be engraven 
the name of one of the sons of Jacob, it has been 
conjectured that the letters forming, the divine 
response became some way or other distinguished 
from the other letters. It has been conjectured 
by others that the response was given . by an 
audible voice to the high-priest arrayed in full 
pontificals, and standing in the holy place with 
his face turned towards the ark. The other prin- 
cipal opinion is, that the Urim and Thummim 
were two small oracular images, similar to the 
Teraphim, personifying revelation and truths 
which were placed in the cavity or pouch formed 
by the folds of the breastplate, and which uttered 
oracles by a voice. [Priest, the breastplate ; 
Teraj?him.] We propose simply to lay before 
the reader a statement of the facts connected with 
this obscure but interesting subject. It is remark- 
able that the first time the Urim and Thummim 
are mentioned in Scripture, they are referred to 
as things already known. Atter a minute de- 
scription of the breastplate, which, as we have 
shown in Priest, was to differ in several paiti- 
culars from that worn by the Egyptian priests, it 
is simply added, ‘ And thou shalt put in the 
breastplate of judgment, the Urim and the Thum- 
mim ’ (Exod. xxviii. 30). So indefinite, how- 
ever, is the preposition bx, here translated ‘in,’ 
that it may also mean ‘on’ or ‘near’ (Sept, 
reads iirlj. The Urim . and Thummim are, 
however, here clearly distinguished from the 
breastplate itself, or from the lour rows of gems, 
unless we can imagine that the breastplate 
should be so called before the gems, the essential 
part of it, were put into their place. We obseive. 
the like distinction made in the account ot 
Aaron s consecration (Lev. viii. 8; comp. Ecclus. 
xlv. 10), and by Josephus ( Antiq. viii. 3. 8), 
where he distinguishes the t2> \oyeiov, or oracle, 
from the precious stones. So does the Samaiitan 
text, which also states the Urim and Thummim to 
have been made on the occasion. We think the 
distinction indicated in these passages of Scrip- 
ture sufficiently clear to withstand the inference 
which has been derived from comparing Exod. 
xxviii. 29, with 30, and Exod. xxxix. 8, Si c., with 
Lev. viii. 8 ; namely, that the Urim and Thum- 
mim were identical with the gems in the breast- 
plate. In Num. xxvii. 21, the word DHlNil 
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alone is used in a brief recapitulatory manner, 
and, no doubt, including the Thummim, or else, 
in the general sense of divine revelations, answers, 
&c\, by this method (Sept, tj Kp'icns r eev br^Acey evavTi 
Kvpiov ; comp. 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; Sept. eV rois 
SrjAois; Vulg. per sacer dotes). The usual order is 
reversed inDeut. xxxiii. 8, where it is Tliummim 
and Urim. The last mention of them occurs after 
the return of the captivity, when ‘ the Tirshatha’ 
decreed that certain claimants to the rights of the 
priesthood, but who could not produce their eccle- 
siastical pedigree, should wait ‘till there stood up 
a priest with Urim and with Tliummim, , by whom 
their claim might be infallibly decided (Ezra ii. 
63 ; Sept, tois (pccri^ovat /ccd ro?s reAelois ; Vulg. 
sacerdos doctas atque perfectus ; Neh. vii. Go, 
tepevs <p(A)Ti<rcA)v , sacerdos doctus et eruditus). 
From these obscure statements of Scripture we 
naturally turn to Josephus, the professed antiqua- 
rian of his nation. He says, when intending to 
treat of the subject, that ‘ God declared before- 
hand by those twelve stones which the high-priest 
bore on his breast, and which were inserted into 
the breastplate, when they should be victorious 
in battle ; for so great a splendour shone forth 
from them before the army began to march, that 
all the people were sensible of God’s being pre- 
sent for their assistance, and that the breast- 
plate left oil* shining two hundred years before he 
composed that book’ ( Antiq . iii. 8. 9 ; see Wins- 
ton’s Notes in loc.y On the contrary, Philo, 
the learned contemporary of Josephus, represents 
the Urim and Thummim as two images of the two 
virtues or powers — br\Au xriv re /cal dA-qOeiay. The 
full quotation is : ‘To oe A oyeioy (the pectoral or 
breastplate); rtTpayceyoy, Si'/rAovy KareaKeudCero , 
oara^el /3c£<m, iVa Svo aperas ayaApa roepopfj (that 
they might carry the image of the two powers); 
O^Aceaiy re /cal aA rjOeiav (L)e Vita Mo sis, lib. iii. p. 
lf)2, t. 2, ed. Mangey). He also uses the following 
words (/Je Monarch, lib. ii. p. 821; Opp.x ol. ii. p. 
22G), E7rl too Aoyelov birra vepaapara Karanoi - 
k(AA 6i, TTpotfayopevcev rb ply St/A ooaiy, rb 6 aArj- 
Ouay. Of the two statements, that of Philo is best 
supported by certain external evidence, which will 
now he ji rod need. It had been noticed by all 
the old commentators, that a remarkable resem- 
blance existed between the Urim and Thmniuini 
of the Jewish high-priest, and the custom re- 
corded by yElian of the Egyptian archjudge, who 
was always a priest venerable for age, learning, 
and probity, and who opened judicial proceed- 
ings by suspending, by a gold chain hung round 
his neck (comp. («Yn. xli. 12), an image made 
of a sapphire stone, which was called ’AA TjOua, 
i. t\ ‘truth,* and with which Diodorus Siculus 
says he touched (wpoaOdro) tin* party who lmd 
gained the cause. Certain traces of a similar 
custom among the Unmans had also been adverted 
to, namely, that among the Vestal Virgins, at le.Lst 
she that was called Maxima, and who sat in judg- 
ment and tried causes, as the Pontifex Maximus 
did, wore a similar antepccturale (IJpsins, Dr 
Vestal . et Vestal; Si/ntuyrnu Ant . <ip. l*lant. 
1603, cap. nit.). Hut these resemblances among 
tin* Egyptians were considered to have been 
derived by them from the .lews, in consequence 
of their correspondence with them after Solomon*# 
marriage with Pharaoh’s (laughter (Patrick on 
Kxod. xxviii. 3D). Subsequent discoveries, how- 
ever, among the antiquities of Egypt lead to the 


conclusion that these resemblances belong to a 
much earlier period. Sir G. Wilkinson says the 
figure of Truth which the Egyptian arch-judge 
suspended from his neck, w r as, in fact, a represen- 
tation of the goddess who was worshipped under 
the dual or double character of Truth and Justice, 
and whose name, Thmei, the Egyptian or Coptic 
name of Justice or Truth (compare the Greek 
Oepis), appears to have been the origin of the 
Hebrew Thummim — ‘a word,’ he remarks/ accord- 
ing to the Sept, translation, implying truth, and 
bearing a further analogy in its plural termination/ 
He also remarks that the word Thummim, being 
a plural or dual word, corresponds to the Egyptian 
notion of the ‘ tico Truths,’ or the double capacity 
of this goddess. ‘ This goddess,’ be says, ‘ fre- 
quently occurs in the sculptures in this double 
capacity, represented by two figures exactly 
similar, as in No. (530). It is, 1 he adds, k fur- 



ther observable that the chief-priest of the Jews, 
who, before the election of a king, was also the 
judge of the nation, was alone entitled to wear this 
honorary badge. Does the touch of the successful 
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litigant with the figure, by the Egyptian arch -judge. 
ulVord anv illustration of .such jvissAges as K.i. \ i. 
7, Jer. i. 0, K*t. v. 2, or of those uumeions inst.mn s 
in which touching is repre#< nted n* the emblem 
or mrnm of miraculous virtue ? Our authority 
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for these Egyptian antiquities adds, that according 
to some the Urim and Thummim signify ‘lights 
and perfections, 7 or ‘ light and truth ’ — which last 
presents a striking analogy to the two figures of 
Re, the sun , and Thmei, truth , in the breastplate 
worn by the Egyptians (No. 532). Here Thmei 



is represented, as she is frequently, as a single 
figure wearing two ostrich feathers, her emblem, 
because all the wing-feathers of this bird were 
considered of equal length, and hence meant 
true or correct 7 ( Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians , ii. 27, &c. ; v. 28, &c. 
London, 1842. See also other remarks on the 
dual offices of Thmei, in Gallery of Antiquities, 
selected from the British Museum by F. Arun- 
dale and J. Bonomi). Upon a view of the pre- 
ceding facts, we incline to Mr. Mede’s opinion, 
that the Urim and Thummim were ‘things well 
known to the patriarchs/ as divinely appointed 
means of inquiring of the Lord (Gen. xxv. 22, 
23), suited to an infantine state of religion ; that 
the originals were preserved, or the real use, at 
least, among the Abrahamidae, and at the reform- 
ation under Moses, were simply recognised ; that 
the resemblances to them among the Egyptians 
were but imitations of this primeval mode of 
divine communication, as were the heathen aus- 
pices of similar means originally connected with 
the sacrifice of animals [Cain ; Abel ; Liver] . 
The speculations of learned Jews and Christians 
connected with this subject, may be seen in 
*Winer 7 s Biblisch. Real- W orterbuch, Leips. 1835, 
art. ‘Urim und Thummim; 7 or in Robinson’s 
Theological Dictionary , London, 1816 ; and some 
of them in Cruden’s Concordance . Dr. Pri- 
deaux maintains that the divine answer was given 
by an audible voice to the high-priests arrayed, 
and standing opposite to the ark ( Connection , i. 
123. &c.) ; but when David consulted the oracle 
by Abiathar (1 Sam. xxiii. 9, 1 1 ; xxx. 7,8), the 
ark was at Kirjath-jearim, whereas David was in 
the one case at Ziklag, and in the other in the 
forest of Hareth. Jahn supposes that the answer 
was given by the words yes and no inscribed on 
two stones (a third being left blank for no answer ) 
which the high-priest carried on his breastplate; 
and consequently that the Urim and Thummim 
was the sacred lot referred to in Prov. xvi. 33. The 
lot is cast (p s rQ) into the bosom ; but the whole 
judicial decision is of the Lord (comp, xviii. 18 ; 
Archceol. § 370). Michaelis also considers it as 
a lot, which was used in criminal cases to dis- 
cover, not convict the criminal ; for the confes- 
sions of the guilty are recorded in the only two 
instances of this kind mentioned in Scripture 
(Josh. vii. 14-18, and 1 Sam. xiv. 37-45). Ob- 
serve the Hebrew or margin of ver. 41, in the 
last reference. He remarks that the discovery of 
an unknown murder was not left to these means 
(Notes on Exod. xxviii. 30, and Laivs of Moses , 


art. 304). Braunius maintains the notion of Jo- 
sephus as to the mode of the divine answer ( De 
Vestitu Sacer. Heb ., ii. 20). Spencer maintains 
that of Philo ( De Legib . Heb. lib. iii. Diss.ult.); 
but is opposed by Pocock ( On Hosea iii. 4, p. 149). 
See also Buxtorf, Historia Urim et Thummim , 
in Exercitt. ad Hist . Basileae, 1659 ; Jennings, 
Jewish Antiquities , i. 233 ; Witsius, JEgyptiaca , 
c. 10, &c. Winer also refers to Norris’s Archceo- 
logia , or Miscell . Tracts relating to Antiquity , 
iv. No. 19; Schroeder, Diss. de Urim et Thym- 
mim , Marb. 1744 ; Bellarmann, Urim u. Thum- 
mim die altesten Gemmen , Berl. 1824; Stiebriz, 
Diss . de Variis de Urim et Thummim Sententt. 
Hal. 1753-4.— J. F. D. 

USURY, an unlawful contract for the loan 
of money, to be returned again with exorbitant 
increase. By the laws of Moses the Israelites 
were forbidden to take usury from their brethren 
upon the loan of money, victuals, or anything 
else, not, it has been observed by Michaelis, as 
if he absolutely and in all cases condemned the 
practice, for he expressly permitted interest to be 
taken from strangers, but only out of favour to 
the poorer classes. In other words, he did not 
mean to represent that the taking of interest for 
the loan of money was in itself sinful and un- 
just ; but as at that period the Israelites were 
comparatively a poor people and strangers to 
commerce, they borrowed, not with a view to 
profit but from poverty, and in order to procure 
the common necessaries of life. It would there- 
fore have been a hardship to have exacted from 
them more than was lent. The Israelites were, 
however, permitted to take usury from strangers, 
from the Canaanites, and other people devoted to 
subjection. This was one of the many means 
they adopted for oppressing and ruining the Ca- 
naanites who remained in the land. After the 
return of the Jews from captivity, they were re- 
quired by Nehemiah to c leave off this usury/ 
and to restore to their brethren what they had 
exacted from them — 4 their lands, their vineyards, 
their olive-yards, and their houses; also the 
hundredth part of the money, and of the corn, the 
wine, and the oil 7 (Neh. v. 10, 11). Our Sa- 
viour denounced all extortion, and promulgated 
a new law of love and forbearance : — c Give to 
every man that asketh of thee, and of him that 
taketh away thy goods, ask them not again/ 
* Love ye your enemies, and do good, and lend, 
hoping for nothing again 7 (Luke vi. 30, 35). 

The practice of exacting an exorbitant rate of 
interest for the loan of money is condemned by 
all laws divine and human. It was first pro- 
hibited in England during the reign of Edward 
the Confessor ; but that law is considered to have 
become obsolete, as in 1126 usury was forbidden 
only to the clergy, and in 1138 it was decreed 
by the Council, that ‘ such of the clergy as were 
usurers and hunters after sordid gain, and for the 
public employment of the laity, ought to be de- 
graded. 7 In 1199, the last year of the reign of 
Richard L, the rate of interest for money was re- 
stricted to 10 per cent., which continued to be 
the market rate until the reign of Henry VIII. 
In 1311, Philip IV. fixed the interest that might 
be exacted in the fairs of Champagne at 20 
per cent. James I. of Arragon, in 1242, fixed 
it at 18 per cent. In 1490 the rate of interest in 
Placentia was 40 per cent. Charles V. fixed 
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the rate of interest in his dominions at 12 per 
cent. In 1546 the rate in England was fixed at 
10 per cent; in 1624 it was reduced to 8; in 
1651 to 6; and in 1714 to 5 per cent., at which 
it remained until 1833. By 3 and 4 Will. IV., 
c. 98, bills not having more than three months to 
run were exempted from the operation of the 
laws against usury ; and by the 1 Vic. c. 80, the 
exemption was extended to bills payable at 
twelve months. By the 2 and 3 Vic., c. 37, it 
was enacted that bills of exchange and contracts 
for loans or forbearance of money above 10A shall 
not be affected by the usury laws. Five per cent, 
is still left as the legal rate of interest for money, 
unless it shall appear that any different rate was 
agreed upon between the parties. — G. M. B. 

UZ (py ; Sept. Av(tltls ), a region and tribe 
named in Job i. 1 ; Jer. xxv. 20; Lam. iv. 21, 
now generally supposed to have been situated in 
the south of Arabia Deserta, between Idumaea, 
Palestine, and the Euphrates, called by Ptolemy 
( Geog . v. 19) AI(Tltcll, unless the reading 'A uvitoll 
is to be restored [Nations, Dispersion of]. 
Tiie tribe seems to have been descended from Uz, 
the son of Aram (Gen. x. 23), although it has 
been sometimes doubted whether its origin might 
not rather be referred to IIuz, the son of Nahor 
(Gen. xxii. 21),^ or to Uz, the Horite, son of 
Dishan (Gen. xxxvi. 28). 

UZAL (VhlX ; Sept. A^7?A), a descendant of 
Joktan, founder of one of the numerous tribes of 
Joktanida? in Yemen (Gen. x. 27) [Nations, 
Dispersion of]. 

UZZAII (niy, strength; Sept. ’O £a), son of 
Abinadab, a Levite, who, with his brother Ahio, 
conducted the new cart oil which the ark was 
taken from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem. When 
the procession reached the threshing-floor of 
Nuchon, the oxen drawing the cart became un- 
ruly, and Uzzah hastily put forth his hand to 
stay the ark, which was shaken by their move- 
ments. For this the anger of the Lord smote 
him, and he died on the spot. This judgment 
appeared to David so severe, or even harsh, that 
he was much distressed by it, and becoming afraid 
to take the ark any farther, left it there, in charge 
of Ohed-edom, till three months after, when he 
finally took it to Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi. 1-11). 
The whole proceeding was very irregular, and 
contrary to the distinct and far from unmeaning 
regulat ions of the law, which pi escribed that the 
ark should he carried on the shoulders of the Le- 
vite.s(Kxod. xxv. I I), whereas here it was conveyed 
in a cart drawn by oxen. The ark ought to have 
been enveloped in its coverings, and thus wholly 
concealed before the Levitcs approached it ; but 
it does not appear that any priest took part in the 
matter, and it would seem as if the ark was 
brought forth, exposed to the common gaze, in 
the same manner in which it had been brought 
back by the Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 13-19). It 
was the duty of I'/./ah, ius a Levite, to have been 
acquainted with the proper course of proceeding : 
he was therefore the person justly accountable 
for ihr neglect ; and the judgment upon him 
seems to have been the most rlVectual course of 
ensuring attention to the proper course ol* pro- 
ceeding, and ol checking the growing disposition 
to treat the holy mysteries with undue familiarity. 
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That it had this etVect is expressly stated in 
1 Chrorr. xv. 2, 13. 

UZZEN-SHERAII (iT)^ JLX ; Sept. ’Ofr* 
267?pa), a small city, founded by Sherah, die 
daughter of Ephraim (1 Chron. vii. 21). 

UZZIAH (rV’ty, might of Jehovah; Sept. 
’Ofias), otherwise called Azariah, a king of 
Judah, who began to reign b.c. 809, at the age 
of sixteen, and reigned fifty-three years, being, 
with the sole exception of Manasselfs, the longest 
reign in the Hebrew annals. Uzziah was but five 
years old when his father was slain. He was six- 
teen before he was formally called to the throne : 
and it is disputed by chronologers, whether to 
count the fifty-two years of Ins reign from the be- 
ginning or from the end of the eleven intervening 
years. In the first half of his reign, Uzziah be- 
haved well, and was mindful of his true place as 
viceroy of the Divine King. He accordingly pros- 
pered in all his undertakings. His arms were 
successful against the Philistines, the Aiabians, 
and the Ammonites. He restored and fortified 
the walls of Jerusalem, and planted on them 
engines for discharging arrows and great stones ; 
he organized the military force of the nation 
into a kind of militia, composed of 307,500 
men, under the command of 2600 chiefs, and 
divided into hands liable to he called out in 
rotation ; for these he provided vast stores of all 
kinds of weapons and armour, — spears, shields, 
helmets, breastplates, hows, and slings. 

Nor were the arts of peace neglected by 
him : he loved and fostered agriculture ; and he 
also dug wells, and constructed towers in the 
desert, for the use of the Hocks. At length, when 
he had consolidated and extended his power, and 
developed the internal resources of his country, 
Uzziah fell. His prosperity engendered the pride 
which became his ruin. In the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign, incited probably by the example 
of the neighbouring kings, who united the legal 
and pontifical functions, Uzziah, unmindful of 
the fate of Dathan and Abiram, dared to attempt 
the exercise of one of the principal functions of 
the priests, by entering the holy place to horn in- 
cense at the gulden altar. But, in the very act, 
he was smitten with leprosy, and was thrust forth 
by the priests. He continued a lejx*r all the rest 
of his life, and lived apart as such, the public 
functions of the government being administered 
by his son Jotham, ;is soon as he became of suffi- 
cient age (2 Kings xv. 27, 2S ; 2 Chron. xxvi.). 


V. 

VALE; VALLEY. [Palestine; Plain.] 

VASI1T I rJYJ’l ; Per*, beauty ; Sept. ’AcrnV), 
the wife of Ahasnerin, king of Persia, whose re- 
fusal to piesent lie] seif umeiled IxTore the coin* 
potato™ of the king led to her degradation, and 
eventually to the advancement of Esther (Kstli. 
i. 9-12) [Aii asi uiu s ; Khtui.ii]. 

VAT The three Hebrew words translated 
i/ inefitt trine-press, and rat, are not well dis- 
criminated in die common veision of tin* Bible; 
nor indeed, owing to their comparatively infie- 
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quent occurrence, are their original distinctions 
very obvious. 

1. Up* yekeb or yekev , seems to denote the 
fruit-house and wine-press as a whole, including 
the press- vat and the receptacle for grapes in- 
tended to be preserved ; just as ‘ barn’ includes 
both the corn-heap and the threshing-floor. The 
word occurs sixteen times, in most of which it 
evidently denotes the entire building appropriated 
to vintage and orchard fruit (Deut. xvi. 13; 
Judges vii. 25; Isa, v. 2; Hos. ix. 2; Hag. ii. 
16; Zech. xiv. 10). In Joel iii. 13; iv. 13, 
‘ the pj'ess (gath) is full, the fruit-vats (yekeb) 
overflow.’ This term is clearly distinguished 
from the press-x at in which the grapes were 
trodden. The apparent exceptions are Prov. iii. 
10; Joel ii. 24; but these texts are capable of a 
better rendering. We translate the former — ‘ Thy 
fruit-vats shall be heaped up with vintage-fruit.’ 
Gesenius observes that ‘neither the wine-press 
nor v/ine-vat can be said to burst from the quan- 
tity of wine made, the figure applying only to a 
cask or wine-skin’ ( Lex . by Prof. Robinson, p. 
879); hence he considers y m ID, translated ‘over- 
flow,’ as a verb of abundance — metaph. ‘ to be 
redundant with' The latter text is explained 
under Fruits. Olearius, in his Persian Travels , 
1637, says, ‘ they have a way to keep grapes by 
wrapping them up in green reeds and hanging 
them up in the roof of their chambers’ (lib. vi. 
p. 310). It is a mistake to suppose that the yekeb 
would be needed only during the vintage, since 
the grapes are capable of preservation all the year 
round, and it would therefore be useful as a store- 
house. Ellis W. Delesser, Esq., of Florence, thus 
describes to us the mode of keeping grapes adopted 
in Italy : ‘ The grapes are preserved in the state 
in which they are cut from the vine, from the 
time of the vintage till the month of March, by 
spreading them out on hurdles, taking care to 
leave sufficient space between the bunches, in 
lofty and dry outhouses’ ( Private Letter , 1844). 
Gesenius considers that the yekeb was ‘ the vat 
or receptacle into which the must , or new wine, 
flowed from the press Dl ;’ probably impressed 
with the affinity between yekev and the root of 
‘ excavate .’ But the fact is, that in the rudest 
and original states of society amongst the Orien- 
tals it was common to form storehouses by ex- 
cavating, in which they kept their grain, grapes, 
and other fruit. The name yekeb might origi- 
nally have referred to this, and would afterwards 
be retained in its application to more civilized 
methods and structures. By this interpretation 
Gesenius is compelled to give two distinct mean- 
ings to the word — 1, the wine-vat; 2, the grape- 
vat ; whereas, by adopting our more generic but 
inclusive definition, these and other difficulties 
are obviated. 

2. poor ahy occurs but twice (Isa. lxiii. 
3; Hag. ii. 16). It is derived from TjD ‘to 
break,’ and hence is applied to the vat in which 
the grapes are crushed or broken. The vats were 
generally large and deep, requiring several per- 
sons to tread the grapes in them together. Hence 
to ‘ tread the wine-press alone’ indicated extreme 
distress and desolation. Probably this term was 
appl ied only to the wine-x at, as distinguished from 
Gathshemen , the oil-press. 

3. H2 gath, occurs in five passages. It de- 
notes the vat (A t \ v 6 s ) in which grapes and olives 


were trodden with the feet. These were either 
formed with stones and covered with insoluble 
cement, or were, in favourable localities, hewn 
out of the rock, forming raised reservoirs, into 
which the picked grapes were cast and trodden 
upon by men to press out the musty or new wine, 
which flowed out through gratings or spouts into 
large vessels placed outside {b'noX^viov). In the 
Egyptian paintings these vats are represented as 
having a temporary beam extended over them, 
with short ropes hanging down, by which the 
treaders held fast, and which greatly helped them 
in their labour, inasmuch as the beam acted as a 
lever in its rebound, lifting them up from the 
mass of grapes into which they sank. 



533. [Wine-press.] 

This work, although laborious, was performed 
with great animation, accompanied by vintage- 
songs, and with a peculiar shout or cry, and 
sometimes by instrumental music (Isa. xvi. 9, 
10; Jer. xxv. 30 ; xlviii. 32, 33). 

The b'KoXrjviov referred to in Mark xii. 1, was 
a vessel placed below the ArjvSs, or vat, as a re- 
ceptacle for the new wine or oil. A place was 
digged for holding it, as well as sometimes for 
the vat in which the fruit was trodden (Mark 
xxi. 33). — F. R. L. 

VEIL. There are several words denoting 
veil in the Hebrew Scripture, showing that, as at 
present, there were different kinds of this essential 
article of an Eastern female's attire. These are 
essentially of two descriptions. The first, and 
which alone offer any resemblance to the veils 
used among us, are those which the Eastern wo- 
men wear in-doors, and which are usually of 
muslin or other light texture, attached to the 
head-dress and falling down over the back. 
They are of different kinds and names, some 
descending only to the waist, while others reach 
nearly to the ground. These are not used to con- 
ceal the face. 

The veils mentioned in Scripture were, no 
doubt, mostly analogous to the wrappers of dif- 
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ferent kinds in which the Eastern women envelop 
themselves when they quit their houses. These 



are of great amplitude, and, among the common 
people, of strong and coarse texture, like that in 
which Ruth carried home her corn (Ruth iii. 15). 
The word here is nnSDDD mitpachat , and is 
rightly rendered 4 veil' by our translators, although 
some lexicographers, not understanding Eastern 
veils, have considered it a mantle or cloak. The 
cuts will show how sufficient the out-door 4 veils’ 
of the Eastern women are for such a use. The 
word which indicates Ruth’s ample and strong 
veil is that which also occurs in Isa. iii. 22, and 
is there translated 4 mantle.’ In the same verse 
we find TT'l radid , which denotes another kind 
of veil, probably of finer materials, from the 
manner in which it is mentioned in this text and 
in Cant. v. 7. The latter passage shows that it 
was an out-door veil, which the lady had cast 
around her when she went forth to seek her be- 
loved. In Isa. iii. 22, this word is rendered by 
the old English and now obsolete term 4 wimple,’ 
which means a kind of hood or veil in use at 
the time the translation was made, and was not a 



[Dress Veils, \:c. In -<loor.] 

bail representative of the original. The word 
occurs in Spenser : — 

4 For she had laid her mournful stole aside. 

And widow-like sad icitnplc thrown away.* 


4 But (she) the same did hide 
Under a veil that wimpled was full low ; 

And over all a black stole she did throw, 

As one that inly mourned.’ 

Another kind of veil, called tzamah , is 

named in Cant. iv. 1,3; vi. 7, and Isa. xlvii. 2, in 
which places the word is rendered 4 locks ’ in the 
Auth. Vers.; but in these texts, according to the 
best critics, we should read, 4 Thou hast dove’s 
eyes within thy veil;’ not 4 within thy locks.’ 
4 Thy temples within thy veil ;’ not 4 within thy 
locks.’ 4 Raise thy veil ;* not 4 uncover thy locks.’ 
And as these passages refer mostly to the effect of 
the veil as connected with the head-dress, it may 
perhaps have been one of those veils which have 
been already described as a part of in-door dress ; 
although it must be admitted that the expressions 
are almost equally applicable to some kind of 
street-veil. Of this the reader can judge from 
the engravings. 



53fi. [Ont-iloor Veils.] 


Another veil, called >]')))> tzaiph , is mentioned 
in Gen. xxiv. fi5 ; xxxviii. 11, 19, under circum- 
stances which show that it was one of those ample 
wrappiMS which women wore out of doors. The 

etymology, referred to the Arabic Lb, sub 
dupficuvit, suggests that it was 4 doubled * over 
the shoulders, or folded about the body, in some 
peculiar manner which distinguished it from other 
veils. It is clear that it concealed the fn^e, as 
Judah could not recognise Tamar when she had 
wrapped herself in a tzaiph, 

VEIL OF TI1E TABERNACLE AND 
TEMPLE. [Taiikunaci.k ; Tkmiu.k.] 
VERMILION. [Pi ui-i.k.] 

VERSE (p-^DD ; oy > xippci *, cwsuni, in - 
cisutn , versus, n rsiculus). An inquiry into the 
origin of the verges into which the printed text 
of the Bible in every language is at present di- 
vided, will not, we trust, prove uninteresting to 
the lovers of Bihlical literature. As there was 
no distinct work on the subject of these divisions, 
the writer of this article attempted to supply 
the deficiency in a senes of papers published 
in the year lN|o in the ('hrUtitin Henuttt* 
braucn\ but the subject whs discontinued, ns 
not lieing found adapted to the present cir- 
cumstances of that jMriodicnl. We shall here 
give the i emits of our inquiries, which arc 
\ not fully developed in the |wij>or> referred to. 
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We shall first treat of the versicular divisions in 
manuscripts of the Bible, viz.: — 

1. Members of rhythmical passages. 

2. Logical divisions in the prose books, pecu- 
liar to the versions. 

3. Logical divisions in the original texts. 

The term verse (versus, from verto, ‘to turn’), 

like the Greek arixos , was applied by the Ro- 
mans to lines in general, whether in prose or 
verse, but more particularly to the rhythmical 
divisions which generally commenced the line 
with a capital letter. The custom of writing 
poetical books in stanzas was common to the 
Greeks, Romans, Arabians, and Hebrews. The 
poetical books (viz. Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ec- 
clesiastes, and Canticles), in the oldest Hebrew 
MSS., as the Paris, Bodleian, Cassel, and Regio- 
montanus, are also thus divided, and the poetical 
passages in the historical books are still given in 
this form in our printed Hebrew Bibles. The 
Alexandrian MS., and those of the Italic ver- 
sion, are equally so written, and this division is 
found in the Psalterium Turicense, the Verona 
and St. Germain Psalters, and in Martianay’s 
edition of Jerome. Athanasius applied the term 
crrixos to the passage in Ps. cxix. 62 : 4 I arose 
at midnight to praise thee for the judgment of 
thy righteousness;’ and Chrysostom observes, on 
Ps. xlii., that 4 each stich (orthos) suffices to 
afford us much philosophy.’ He also uses the 
term prj(ris in the same sense. The poetical 
books are called by Epiphanius the five am- 
XVP&- 

The following example is from the Alexan- 
drian MS. (Brit. Mus.) : — [Job iii.] 

AttoXoito ?? Tjpepa 6v tj eyeppTjOrju 6v avrt] 

Kai r\ vv£ 6V 7 ] elttop i5ou apaev 

An TeveyKoiro avrr\v a kotos 

M r] eiT] 6is Tjpepas euiavrov 

Mt?5 6 apl0/JL7]d6L7] 61 S 7]jJL6p(XS }JL7]VQ)V- 

Let the day perish wherein I was born, 

And the night wherein it was said, There is a 
man-child conceived. 

As for that night, let darkness seize upon it: 

Let it not be joined to the days of the year ; 

Let it not come into the number of the months. 

It is not improbable that this division may have 
come from the original authors, which the nature 
of the subject, and especially the parallelism of 
the sentences, seems to require (Jebb’s Sacred 
Literature ). In the Cod. Alex, are equally di- 
vided in this manner the songs of Moses and of 
Hannah, the prayers of Isaiah, of Jonah, of Ha- 
bakkuk, Hezekiah, Manasses, and Azarias ; the 
Benedicite ; and the songs of Mary ( theotokos ), 
Simeon, and Zachariah, in the New Testament, 
to which is added the Morning Hymn, or Gloria 
in Excelsis. 

A similar metrical division is found in the 
Latin version. Jerome (Ep. ad Sunn . et Fret .) 
applies the term versiculus to the words 4 grando 
et carbones ignis ’ (Ps. xviii. 13), assigning as a 
reason why tiie Greeks had not this versicle after 
the interposition of two verses, that it had been in- 
serted in the Sept, from the Hebrew and Theodo- 
t ion’s version (with an asterisk). He also observes 
that it was not easy to reply to the question, why 
St. Paul, in citing the 13th Psalm, added eight 
verses not found in the Hebrew. Martianay re- 


marks that these eight verses, which form but 
three divisions in the Latin Psalters, are thus 
found in an ancient Psalter of the Koas'f] and the 
Italic, in the Abbey of St. Germain des Pres : 

Sepulchrum patens est guttur eorum 

Linguis suis dolose agebant [Ps. v. 9]. 

Venenum aspidum sub labris eorum [Ps. cxl. 

3 ]- 

Quorum os maledictione et amaritudine ple- 
num est [Ps. x. 7]. 

Veloces pedes eorum ad effundendum san- 
guinem 

Contritio et infelicitas in viis eorum 

Et viam pacis non cognoverunt [Isa. lix. 7, 8]. 

Non est t.imor Dei ante oculos eorum [Ps. 
xxxvi. lj. 

We need scarcely add that these eight sticks, 
although found in Justin Martyr, in the Vatican 
MS., and in the Vulgate, Arabic, and Ethiopic 
versions, are an early interpolation from Rom. iii. 
15-18. They are wanting in the Cod. Alex. 

Jerome observes (Pref. to Job ) that the book 
of Job commences with prose, glides into verse, 
and again ends with a short comma in prose from 
the verse 4 Idcirco me reprehendo, et ago poeni- 
tentiam in cinere et favilla’ (the form assumed 
also by the text of the oldest Hebrew MSS.). He 
adds that there were 700 or 800 verses wanting in 
the old Latin version of this book, and makes 
mention of 4 three short verses ’ in Ezek. xxi. and 
Isa. lxiii. That a stichometrical arrangement per- 
vaded the whole Latin Bible is further evident from 
the Speculum Scriptures , attributed to Augustine, 
which contains extracts from Psalms, Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes, Job, Hosea, Amos, Micali, Zepha- 
niah, Malachi, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Wisdom^ 
Ecclesiasticus, the four Evangelists, 2 Corinthians, 
Philippians, Timothy, 1 John, and Hebrews. All 
these passages will be found extracted in the 
Christian Remembrancer (ut supra , vol. iii. 
pp. 676-683) ; and although the first editors of 
the Speculum seem to have misunderstood Au- 
gustine’s meaning (Simon’s Hist. Critique ), it is 
beyond a doubt that the verses in the Speculum 
(one of which was, ‘Populus ejus et oves pascuae 
ejus ? ), were of the character which we are now 
describing. Jerome has not followed any of 
the divisions of the present Hebrew text, except 
in those passages where he could not well have 
avoided it, viz., the alphabetical division in the 
book of Lamentations, and the alphabetical 
Psalms, but even here he differs from the present 
divisions (Morini Exerc. Ribl .* pars ii. cap. 2). 

Jerome introduced a similar division into the 
prophetical books and the books of Chronicles. 
To this division he, in the prophetical books, 
applies the terms cola and commata (or 4 stanzas ’ 
and 4 hemistichs ’), while in the Chronicles he only 
employs the colon, or longer period. 4 No one,’ 
he observes, 6 when he sees the Prophets divided 
into verses (versibus), must suppose that they are 
bound by metrical lines, or that in this respect 
they resemble the Psalms and the books of Solo- 
mon ; but as the works of Demosthenes and Tully 
are divided into colons and commas, although 
written in prose and not verse, we have, for the 


* Of this learned work the only copy in any 
public institution in London is that in Mr. Dar- 
ling’s Clerical Library. 
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convenience of the reader, also distinguished our 
new version by a new species of wiiting.’ The 
Chronicles, he says, he divided into members of 
verses {per versuum cola ) in order to avoid an 
‘inextricable forest of names/ 

The following specimens of Jerome’s divisions 
are from Martianay : — 

[Job iii.] 

‘Pereat dies in cpia natus sum 

et nox in qua dictum est : Conceptus est 
homo. 

Dies ilia vertatur in tenebras 
lion requirat eum Deus desuper 
et non illustretur luinine/ 

[Isaiah xl .] 

‘ Consolamini, Consolamini, popule meus, 
dicit Deus vester. 

Loquimini ad cor Jerusalem, et advocate earn : 

Omnis vallis exaltabitur, 

et omnis mons et col lis humiliabitur, 

Et erunt prava in directa, 
et aspera in vias planas. 

Et revelahitur gloria Domini, 
et viilebit, &c. 

Vox di cent is : Clama. 

Et dixi : 

Quid clamabo? 

Omnis caro foenum, 

- et omnis gloria ejus quasi (los agri.’ 

[ 1 Chron. xiv.] 

‘ Misit quo(pie Hiram rex r Fy ri nuntios ad Da- 
vid, et ligna cedrina, et artifices parietum, 
lignorumque, ut aedificarent ei domum. 

Cognovitque David quod confirmasset cum 
Dominus in regem super Israel, et sub- 
levatuni esset regnum suum super populum 
ejus Israel. 

Accepit quoque David alias uxores in Jeru- 
salem : genuitque filios, et filias.’ 

A division of the prophetical books intocofa, or 
stichs, has been considered by some to have had its 
origin before the time of Jerome. Eusebius ac- 
quaints us {llist, l Cedes, vi. l(i) that Origen, in his 
llcxapla , divided the Greek and other versions into 
kw Aa, which, however, Bishop Christopherson (in 
Euseb. Eccles . llist,) supposes to be the columns 
containing the different texts into which Origen s 
Polyylott was divided. Hesychius, who died in 
A. n. dJJ, also published his arixvpds of the 
twelve prophets, which he calls an invention of 
the Fathers, in imitation of David and Solomon, 
who had thus divided their rhythmical compo- 
sitions. He observes that he luul found a similar 
division in the apostolical hooks. In this case 
such division must have hern anterior to the 
stichometrical edition of Euthalnis, it the date 
assigned to his publication he correct, viz., A.n. 
dot) [Horn ScuirruuKj. It is not improbable 
that the work of Hesychius was but an adaptation 
of Jerome’s cola and commuta to the Greek text. 
This is also the opinion of Martianay. Kpiphanius 
( Do Orth, Fid, iv.) adds the two hooks of \\ is- 
dom to the poetical books thus arranged. 

We have seen that Jerome imitates the mode of 
writing the works of Demosthenes and Cicero in 
his divisions of Clmmieles. This custom of writing 
Kara appears to have been usual among 

profane writers. Josephus observes that his own 
Antiquities consisted of sixty thousand rrr 


although in Ittigius’s edition there are only forty 
thousand broken lines. Diogenes Laertius, in his 
Lives of the Philosophers, recounts the number of 
stichs which their works contained. There have, 
however, existed doubts as to what the arixoi 
really were; some supposing them to he simply 
lines, or lines consisting of a certain number of 
words or letters, as in our printed hooks, while 
others have maintained them to be lines of varied 
length regulated by the sense, like the cola and 
commata of Jerome. The fact is that there are 
MSS. written in both kinds of verses or stichs, 
with the number of the stichs placed at the end of 
each book ; and this is what is called stichomctry , 
or the enumeration of lines. The introduction of 
lines regulated by the sense into the New Testa- 
ment is supposed to have been a rude substitute 
for punctuation. The second mode, resembling 
our printed hooks, is also common ; it is that 
adopted in the Charlemagne Bible, at the close of 
each hook of which will be found the number of 
verses, that is, lines of equal length, but without 
any regard to the number of words or letters. 

We are not aware at what time or by whom 
stichometry was adapted to the Gospels, but not 
long after the time of Euthalius we find it in com- 
mon use. The Cod. Bezae (C) and the Clermont 
MS. (I)) are thus written. The following is from 
C : — [John i.] 

Ei/ apx’p W 6 Aoyos Kai 6 A oyos rjv rrpos tov 0eoe 
Kcu 0eos tjv 6 A oyos, ovtos tjv ev apxp rrpos tov 
0601 / 

riai/ra 5i avrov eyevero Kai x^pts avrov 
Eyevero ovde ev d ytyovev' ev avrep 
Zoorj tjv Kai rj £ootj tjv to (poos toov Avdpoorroov 
Kai to (poos ev ttj aKona (paivei 
Kai 7] aKOTia avTO ou Kare\apev 
Eyevero avOpoonos arrearaXpevos 
Tlapa deou, ovopa avrov looavvTjs. 

The following is from Acts xiii. 16, in Greek 
and Latin: — (Kipling, p. 717). 

Avaaras 5e 6 IlauAos — Cum snrrexisset Panins 
Kai Karaatioas tij X €l P L 6<7r6 *' — Et silentium 
maim postulasset, dixit, 

Avdpes larpaTjAirai, Kai oi (po/3ovpevoi tov Qeov — 
Yiri lstraheliti, et qui timetis Deum 
A Kuvaare — Audit e. 

O 06os tov A aov tovtov, k, t. A. — Deus populi 
hnjus, Sic, 

Afterwards, in order to save parchment, it be- 
came usual to write the stiehometrical hooks 
continuously, separating the stichs by u point, 
but still placing their numbers at the end of eaeh 
hook. The following is a s|>ecinien from the 
Cud. Cvpr. : — O 5* tyepOus. Trap(\a&t to rrai- 
Siov. Kai ttjv pijTfpa avrov. Kai 7jA Orv us ynjv 
\apaij\. aKovaas 5c. <Vn A pXVhaos fiaai\tva( uni 
ttjs lou5a<av. avri Hpu*5uu tov narpos avrov. upo- 
fhjOjj (ku arrt\0uv. 

Sometimes, instead of the jniint, the stichs coni* 
menced with a capital, us in the Cud. Boomer., 
which, however, seems to have been wiiltcn h\ an 
ignorant Irish serihe, unacquainted with the lan- 
guages in which the MS. was written [\ rn.vii ]. 

Ft non qoml «•% t cm bo mini timm 

lea. py tos haravaymjv to ayaOov aov. 

*it, Set! voliniUriinn foniUn mini i«b*o 
l). AAAa KariKovauov. Ta\a yap, Aia 
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t propterea. Ad horam t ad tempus ut 

tovto. ExoopLcrOrj. 7r pos oopav \va, 

aeternum ilium t eum recipias non jam quasi 
auapeiop avrop airexys 0VK €T€L 
servum fratrem dilectum maxime mihi 
SovAop. A8eA<pop. Ayanprop . MaAAierra epoi 

quanto autem magis tibi et in carne et in dno 
Uo(rw. 5e juaAA op <roi /cat. ep. crap/cet /cat ep icoo 

si igitur t ergo me habes socium accipe 

et ovp pe e^e/s kolpqcpop IIpo<rAa/3oi/ 

ilium sicut me. 77. Si autem aliquid nocuit t 
avrop cos eptat. Et 5e .t t. rjBei- 
laesit te aut debet hoc mihi imputa ego 

KTjc ep ore 7). orpeiAeirai. Touto poi eAAoya Eyco 

paulus scripsi mea manu ego reddam 


ttclvAos . € 

■ypaipa ttj. eprj X L P €L • 

Eyoo a'/roreurw. 

ut non 

dicam tibi 

quod et 

te 

ipsum 

mihi 

I pa prj 

Aeyoo aoi. 

OTL K(Xl 

ere 

avr op. 

pOL. 

debes 

ita t utique 

frater 

ego 

te 

fruar 


TTpoaocpiAeLS* Nat. Hat abeArpe. Eycc a ov. opaLpyjp. 
in dno. 


ei/. /cco. [Philem. 14 — 20.] 

The stichs were sometimes very short, as in Cod. 
Laud. (E), in which there is seldom above one 
word in each. The Clermont MS. (D) contains 
a list of the stichs in all the Greek books of the 
Old and New Testaments, and the Stichometry 
of Nicephorus contains a similar enumeration of 
the Canonical books, — the Antilegomena of the 
Old and New Testament, — and of the Apocry- 
phal books, as Enoch, the Testaments of the Pa- 
triarchs, &c. &c. 

Hug ( Introd .) observes that Ihe Codex Alex- 
andrinus might be easily mistaken for the copy 
of a stichometrical manuscript, from the resem- 
blance of its divisions to the crrixob as, rjKOvrra 
8e (jxvpTjs Aeyovorrjs poi . apaaras Herpe. Ovcrop nai 
cpaye. but these occur only in occasional pas- 
sages. 

Instances occur in other MSS. in which the 
stanzas are numbered in the margin, as in the 
Song of Moses, in Greek and Latin in the Psalter 
of Sedulius of Ireland, who flourished in the 
ninth century. The song consists of forty-two 
commas or stichs, comprised in seven colons or 
stanzas, with a Roman numeral prefixed to each — 
all in the handwriting of Sedulius. The Latin 
is Ante-hieronymian (Montfaucon, Palceogr . 
Grcec.; also Christ . Remernb. ut supra, p. 687). 

There is a Greek Stichometrical manuscript of 
Isaiah, probably of the ninth century, in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi (1892), in which the stichs 
do not commence with the line, but there is a 
Greek numeral letter attached in the margin 
opposite each stich, the enumeration recom- 
mencing at the end of every hundred lines, in this 
form : — 

1. The vision of Isaiah, the son of Amoz, which 

he saw concerning Judah and Jerusalem, in 
the days of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of 

2. Judah. Hear, O heavens, and 

3. give ear, O earth : for the Lord hath spoken. 

4. I have nourished and brought up children, 

and they 

5. have rebelled against me. The ox knoweth 

6. his owner, and the ass his master’s crib : 

7. but Israel doth not know, my people 

8. doth not consider. 0 sinful nation, 


9. a people laden with iniquity, a seed 

10. of evil-doers, children that are corrupters; 

they have forsa 

11. ken the Lord, they have provoked the ho 

3y one of Israel to anger ; they are gone away 

backward. Ye will revolt more and more,&c. 

12. Why should ye be stricken any more? 

Hug is of opinion that the Stichometrical sys- 
tem gave rise to the continuous and regular 
grammatical punctuation. Attempts at inter- 
punction for the sake of the sense were, however, of 
much greater antiquity in profane authors than 
the era of Stichometry. Grammatical points are 
said to have been first introduced by Aristophanes 
of Byzantium about two centuries before the 
Christian era. We have already seen that inter- 
punction was in use in MSS. of the New Testament 
before Eutbalius, as in the Cod. Alex. Isidore 
of Spain acquaints us that the only note of divi- 
sion in his time was a single point, which, to 
denote a comma , or short pause, was placed at 
the bottom ; to denote a colon , or larger pause, in 
the middle ; and to denote a full pause, or period, 
was placed at the top of the final letter of the 
sentence. Manuscripts of the New Testament, as 
the Zurich Cod. Bas. E., have come down to 
us thus pointed. In others, as the Cod. Alex, and 
Cod. Ephrem., the point is placed indifferently at 
the top, bottom, or middle of the letter (Tischen- 
dorf, Cod . Ephrem .). Others, as L., use a cross for 
the purpose of marking a period, and Colb. 700 
makes use of no other mark. Hupfeld, however, 
( Stud.u . Krit.), doubts whether the points in Cod. 
Cyprius are notes of the stichs, and denies any 
distinction between grammatical and other in- 
terpunction. 

Originally there were no spaces between the 
words, but in the eighth or ninth century they 
began to be separated either by spaces* or by 
points. About the same period the present marks 
of punctuation began to be gradually and im- 
perceptibly adopted, and had become universal 
in the tenth century. Michaelis ( Introd . ch. xiii.) 
says, 4 that Jerome introduced the comma and 
colon;’ but this was not for the purpose of divid- 
ing sentences [Vulgate], Cod. V., however, in 
Matthaei, of the eighth century, has the comma and 
the point, and Cod. Vat. 351, the colon. The 
Greek note of interrogation came into use in the 
ninth century. After the invention of printing, the 
Aldine editions fixed the punctuation, which was, 
however, varied by Robert Stephens in his different 
editions of the Bible. It is scarcely necessary to 
observe that the^punctuation of the Bible possesses 
no authority, and that no critic hesitates to dissent 
from it. The accents, or the writing Kara tt pocrcp- 
8lap , which were already in use in the Old Testa- 
ment, were added by Euthalius to his edition, but 
were not in general use before the tenth century. 

The Hebrew MSS. all contain a versicular 
division, marked with the accent called silluk , 
and the soph pasuk (end of the verse). The word 
pasak , pIDD, is found in the Talmud, where it 
denotes some division of this kind ; but whether 
the Talmudical pesukim are identical with those 
in the manuscripts, has been strongly contested. 


* In the Cod. Alex, blank spaces are found at 
the end of the commas or sections, but nowhere 
else (Marsh’s Michaelis ). 
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It is said in tract Kiddushun (30, c. 1), ‘ Our 
rabbins assert that the law contains 5888 (or, ac- 
cording to Morinus, 8888) pesukim, while, ac- 
cording to the division in our Bibles, there are 
5845 verses. ‘ The Psalms have 8 more/ There 
are at present 2527. ‘The Chronicles 8 less/ 
This division rather resembles the arixot in the 
Sept., of which the Psalms contain 5000. In 
the Mishna (Meyilla, iv. 1) it is said, ‘He who 
reads the law must not read less than three 
pesukim. Let not more than one be read by the 
interpreter, or three in the Prophets/ The passage 
in Isa. lii. 3-5 is reckoned as three pesukim. In 
Taen (iv. 3), a precept is given for reading the 
history of the creation according to the Parashes 
and the verses in the law ; and in the Bab. Tal- 
mud ( Baba Bathra , xiv. c. 2) the passage in Deut. 
xxxiv. 5-12 is called ‘ the last eight verses ( pesu- 
kim ) in the law/ It is evident, therefore, that 
some at least of our present verses correspond 
with the Talmudical. The term D'pVD'D pi - 
sukim is also applied in the Gemara, as synony- 
mous with D S D]312, to reading lessons in general, 
and sometimes to short passages or half verses. 
But no marks appear to have existed in the 
text to distinguish these divisions, which were 
doubtless preserved by oral teaching. The first 
notice of such signs is found in Sopherim (iii. 7), 
in these words : ‘ Liber legis, in quo incisum est, et 
in quo capita incisorum punctata sunt, ne legas 
in illo/ No such marks occur in the synagogue 
rolls. The Sept, and Yulg. differ both from 
the Hebrew and from each other in divisions of 
this character. (Ps. xliii. 1 1 , 12 ; xc. 2; Lam. 
iii. 5; Jon. ii. 6 ; Obad. 9; Vidy. Cant. v. 5 ; 
Kccles. i. 5.). Tli epesukim of the Talmud, which 
are said there to have descended from Moses, 
may have been possibly separated by spaces. 
From a Taryum oil Cant. v. 13, it appears that 
the decalogue was originally written in ten lines 
( tammim ). All the pointed or Mnsoretic MSS. 
contain the present verses, divided by the so/di 
pasuk (!). We have already referred to the practice 
uf the Mnsorites in numbering these verses, which 
was done at the end of each book. Thus at the 
end of Genesis : ‘Genesis has 1 534 verses,’ See . ; 
and at the end of the Pentateuch : ‘The number 
of verses ( pesukim ) in the book of Deuteionoiny 
is 1)5.3/ its sign (which represents the same 
number); the middle verse is, “And thou shaltdo 
according to tin? sentence” (xvii. 10); the num- 
ber of parashes is 10, and of sidarini 27 ; and the 
number of verses in the entire Pentateuch is 5215 

[58 I5?J The number uf verses in the 

Psalms is 2.327, the sign “|t3NN ; the middle 
verse, “ Nevertheless they flatten'd thee with their 
mouth ” [lxxviii.36] ; the number of sidnrim ID, 
and tin* number of Psalms 150.‘ The Venice 
edition of Ben Chaijim, from which these divi- 
sions are taken, omits them in Chrimieles, hut 
they are supplied by two MSS. In the Penta- 
teuch the number uf verses in the greater .sections, 
nr those marked by DDD and D D D, is also in- 
dicated at the end of each section, thus : ‘ Here- 
shith has 1 Id verses, sign ; Noah has 153 

verses, &c. 'File entire number of veises is 
23,2tM»/ Before the (‘onronhmee of Kabhi 
Nathan in tin* fifteenth century [IIoi.v Scuii*- 
tuuks], the Jews made their references by citing 
in the Pentateuch the two lirst words of the Sab- 
bath lessons, making no use of the shorter sidarini , 


or of the open or shut parashes. Of these, which 
are confined to the Pentateuch, there are 290 open 
and 379 shut. Of the larger parashes, or Sabbath 
lessons, Genesis contains 12, Exodus 11, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy 10 each. Of the 
lesser sidarim Genesis contains 42, &c. These 
always commence in the Pentateuch with an open 
or closed section. From the time of Cardinal 
Hugo's Concordance citations began to be made 
by chapter and letter [Scripture, Holy]. All 
MSS. of the Vulgate after this period began to 
be thus marked, and we find Nicholas de Lyra 
in the fourteenth century frequently citing them 
in this manner. The citation of chapter and 
verse was a Jewish improvement of the succeeding 
century.’ 5 ' 

The ancient Greek MSS. which have descended 
to our times also contain a division into short 
sentences, which have been sometimes called 
arixoi and verses . They are regulated by the 
sense, and each constitutes a full period. They 
are frequently double or treble the length of the 
verses in our present New Testament, although 
sometimes they aie identical with them. The 
Alexandrian, Vatican, Cambridge, Dublin, and 
other ancient MSS., all contain similar divisions. 
The following is from the Cod. Ephremi : — [1 
Tim. iii. 12-16]. 

A laKovoi taTwaav pias yvvaiKOS avBpts* tzkvojv 
K a\toS Trpo'icrTaptvoi kcu row iSicvv oiKioiV ol yap 
KaAcvs biaKovrjaavT ts‘ fiaOpov kavTois naAov 
TrtpnroiovvTar Kai TroAArjV 7rapprj(Tiav tv iriaTti 
TT) ei/ Xce. ID* 

Team* aoi ypaepoo tAmfav tAOtiv tt pos at tv rax*i' 
ear 5e /3 pafivvev' iva tibrjs irws dti tv oikw 6 ov 
avaaTptcptaOae tiTis zany tHKAyaia 6ou ^Wros* 
arvAos Ka\ tbpaicopa rrjs aArjdtias* 

K a\ bpoAoyovptvois ptya earn/ to tt\s tvatfitias 
pvaTrjpiov * os[)l"\t(pavtpw67] tv aapKi * tbiKaio^dtv 
tFv!' oj<})6t] ayytAois' tKrjpvxOrj tv tOvtaiV tir ta- 
T€v6t] tv Koapip * avtAypcpOi] tv 

Vcrsicular divisions in the printed Bibles . — 
These, together with the numerical nutation, are 
generally attributed to Hubert Stephen, or Ste- 
phens (Etienne). Their origin is, notwithstand- 
ing, involved in obscurity. Even those who 
attribute the invention to Stephens are not agreed 
as to their date. 4 We are assured,* observes Cal- 
met (Enf. to the Bible ), ‘that it is Hubert 
Stephens who* in his edition of 1515, has divided 
the text by verses, numbered as at present/ This 
division passed from the Latins to the Greeks and 
Hebrews. ‘ Hubert Stephens/ says Du Pin (/*/■«- 
1 was the first who followed the Masorites 
in his edition of the Vulgate in 1515/ * Verses/ 

says Simon (Hist. (VrVn/f/e), and after him John 
(Introd.)E were lirst introduced into the Vulgate 
and marked with figures by Hubert So phens in 
1548. Morinus (Exwit. Bib/. .who is followed 
by Pridcanx ( (\)nn< etiun \ attributes the verses 
to Vatablns, without naming a date, while Che- 
villier (Hist, de I' /in prime ne) mid Maittaire 
(Hisioriu Stf phanonun) assert that Stephens di- 

* Mr. (tresly (Eorrst of Ardtn, eh. i.) is 
guilty of an Rimclirouiinu in making Li timer, in 
1537, eite for his text the (ictntn h verse of the 
tenth chapter of Matthew. The New Testament 
was not re lei red to by veises until long idler this 
period. 
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vided the chapters into verses, placing a figure at 
each verse, in the New Testament in 1551, and 
in the Old in 1557. Chevillier adds that James 
Faber of Estaples had introduced the practice in 
his edition of the Psalms printed in 1509 by 
Henry, father of Robert Stephens ; and he is fol- 
lowed by Renouard ( Annales des Etienne , 
Paris, 1843), in supposing that Stephens took 
his idea from this very work. But, not to 
multiply instances, Mr. Horne ( Introd . vol. ii. 
p. i. ch. ii. s. iii, § 1) gives the following ac- 
count of their introduction : c Rabbi Mordecai 
Nathan .... undertook a similar Concordance 
[to that of Hugo] for the Hebrew Scriptures 
[Scripture, Holy], but instead of adopting the 
marginal letters of Hugo, he marked every fifth 
verse with a Hebrew numeral, thus, 1, H 5, &c. ; 
retaining, however, the cardinal’s divisions into 
chapters. . . . The introduction of verses into 
the Hebrew Bible was made by Athias, a Jew of 
Amsterdam [1661], . . . with the figures common 
in use, except those which had been previously 
marked by Nathan with Hebrew letters in the 
manner in which they at present appear in the 
Hebrew Bibles. By rejecting these Hebrew nu- 
merals, and substituting for them the correspond- 
ing figures, all the copies of the Bible in other 
languages have since been marked/ 4 The verses 
into which the New Testament is now divided 
are much more modern [than the cttixoi], and 
are an imitation of those invented for the Old Test- 
ament by Rabbi Nathan in the fifteenth century. 
Robert Stephens was the first inventor.* In 
another place (5 2), Mr. Horne has observed 
that the Masorites were the inventors of verses, but 
without intimating that they are the same with 
those now in use. Doubts were entertained on 
this subject so early as the sixteenth century. 

‘ Who first,’ observes Elias Levita, 4 divided the 
books of the Old and New Testament into 
( iTiyoi ? There are even some who entertain 
doubts respecting a matter but recently come 
into use, viz., who the person was who intro- 
duced the division of verses into the Greek 
and Latin Bibles/ Serrarius ( Proleg .) makes 
the following allusion to the circumstance : 

4 I strongly suspect that it is far from certain 
who first restored the intermitted division into 
verses. Henry Stephens, indeed, having once come 
to Wurzburg, would fain have persuaded me 
that his father Robert was the inventor of this 
distinction in the New Testament ; and I after- 
wards observed this same statement in his preface 
to his Greek Concordance , with the addition that 
it was on his way from Paris to Lyons that he 
made the division, a great part of it while riding on 
horseback ’ ( inter equitandum ). 4 This may, after 
all, be an empty boast ; but supposing it true, as 
Catholics have used the versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion, who were apostates or 
heretics, so may we use this division of Robert 
Stephens and, not able to conceal his mortifica- 
tion that the honour should belong to a Protestant, 
lie significantly observes that Seneca had found 
the best scribes ( [notarii ) among the vilest 
slaves. Henry Stephens, in the preface to his 
Concordance , thus expatiates on his father’s in- 
vention : ‘As the books of the New Testament 
had been already divided into the sections (tme- 
mata) which we call chapters, he himself sub- 
divided them into those smaller sections, called 


by an appellation more approved of by others 
than by himself, versicles. He would have pre- 
ferred calling them by the Greek tmematia , or 
the Latin sectiunculce $ for he perceived that the 
ancient name of these sections was now restricted 
to another use. He accomplished this division of 
each chapter on Ins journey from Paris to Lyons, 
and the greater part of it inter equitandum . A 
short time before, while he thought on the matter, 
every one pronounced him mad, for wasting his 
time and labour on an unprofitable affair which 
would gain him more derision than honour : but 
lo ! in spite of all their predictions, the invention 
no sooner saw the light, than it met with universal 
approbation, and obtained such authority that all 
other editions of the New Testament in Greek, 
Latin, German, and other vernacular tongues, 
which did not adopt it, were rejected as un- 
authorized/ Henry Stephens had already stated 
the same fact, in the dedication to Sir Philip 
Sydney, prefixed to his second edition of the 
Greek Testament (1576). We now proceed to 
Stephens’s own statements. 

Upon leaving the church of Rome, and em- 
bracing Calvinism in 1551, in which year he 
took refuge in Geneva, he published his fourth 
edition of the Greek Testament, containing also 
the Vulgate and the Latin version of Erasmus, 
with the date in the title mdlxi., an evident 
error for mdli. The x has been, in consequence, 
erased in nearly all the copies. In the preface, he 
observes : 4 As to our having numbered this work 
with certain versicles, as they call them, we have 
herein followed the most ancient Greek and Latin 
manuscripts of the New Testament, and have 
imitated them the more willingly, that each 
translation may be made the more readily to cor- 
respond with the opposite Greek.’ Bishop Marsh 
(notes to MicJiaelis ), and after him Mr. Horne (lit 
supra), asserts that 4 Beza split the Greek text into 
the verses invented by Robert Stephens but the 
bishop is evidently mistaken, as Stephens’s fourth 
edition is divided into these breaks as well as 
Beza’s (see fac-simile in Christ . Ilemembr ., ut 
supra). Each verse commences the line with a 
capital, the figures being placed between the co- 
lumns. 

The fourth edition of the Greek Testament 
was followed, in 1555, by the seventh of the Latin 
Vulgate, in 8vo., containing the whole Bible, 
having the present verses marked throughout with 
numerals, and the following address to the reader : 
‘Here is an edition of the Latin Vulgate, in 
which each chapter is divided into verses, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew form of verses, with numerals 
prefixed, corresponding to the number of the 
verse which has been added in our new and com- 
plete Concordance, after the marginal letters 
A, B, C, D, E, F G, that you may be relieved 
from the labour of searching for what these 
figures will point out to you as with the finger.’ 
The title-page bears Stephens’s olive ; and the 
name of the printer, Conrad Radius, the son-in- 
law of Stephens, with the date, 8 idibi/s Aprilis , 
1555, shows where and when it was printed. It 
was the first edition of the entire Bible printed 
by Stephens since he left the church of Rome. 
The text is continuous, the verses being separated 
by a ^ , with the figures in the body of the text. 

"Hie next edition of the Bible by Sfephens is 
that of 1556-7, in three vols. fob, containing the 
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Vulgate, the version of Pagninus, and Beza’s 
Latin version of the New Testament, now first 
published. The notes are those commonly ascribed 
to Vatablns, with those of Claude Badwell in the 
Apocryphal books. The text is broken up into 
divisions, and there is a notice to the reader, 
apprising him that this edition contains the text 
divided into verses, as in the Hebrew copies. 

Again, in the preface to Stephens* Latin and 
French New Testament, published at Geneva in 
1552, which is also thus divided, but which we 
have never seen cited, lie observes : ( Et a fin de 
plus aisement pouoir faire la dicte collation et 
confrontement, avons distingue tout icelny 
Nouveau Testament com me par vers, a la fagon 
et maniere que tout le Vieil a este escript et dis- 
tingue, soit par Moyse et les prophetes composi- 
teurs et antheurs, ou par scavans Hebrieux suc- 
cedans, pour la conservation des dictes Escriptures, 
suyuans aussi en ce en partie la maniere de ceux 
qui ont escript les premieres exemplaires Grecs, et 
les vienlx escripts de la vielle tralation Latine 
du diet Testament, qui de chasque sentence, ou 
chasque moitic de sentence, voire de tontes les 
parties d’nne sentence en faisoyent comme des 
versets. Et en la fin de chasque livre mettoyent 
le nombre d’iceulx versets : possible a fin que 
par ce moyen on n'en peust rien oster, car on 
Foust apperceu en retronvant le contenu du norn- 
bre des diets versets.’ Stephens adds that he has 
also given references to the verses in indexes and 
concordances, not omitting the letters (lettrines) 
by which the chapters had been divided by his 
predecessors into four or seven parts, according to 
their length, for the purpose of a concordance. 
He makes reference to the chapters and verses in 
his Ilarmonia Evangclica , taken from the work of 
Leo Judah, and placed at the end of his edition of 
the New Testament (1551). 

Henry Stephens, in his preface to his Concord- 
ance , states that it was this division which first 
suggested to his father’s fertile mind the idea of 
a Greek and Latin concordance to the New 
Testament, in imitation of his Latin concord- 
ance, Concordantiac Bihl ., utrinsqnc Tcstamcnli 
vii Cal. Feb. 1555, fob; in the preface to which 
he says that he has followed the Hebrew mode of 
numbering the verses. In the title-page he makes 
an appeal to his brother printers not to 4 thrust 
their sickle into his harvest,’ not that he 4 feared 
such plagiary from well-educated printers, hut 
from the common herd of illiterate publishers, 
whom he considered as no better than highway 
robbers, no more capable of Christian integrity 
than so many African pirates.’ 4 Whether his 
apprehensions were well founded/ continues his 
son, 4 let tin? experience of others tell.’ Owing 
to Stephens's death, in 1559, his Concordance was 
published by Henry Stephens, in 1591. 

But it is far from being true that Stephens, «‘is 
has been commonly believed, was the lirst who 
either followed the Mnsoritos, or divided the 
chapters into verses, or attached figures to each 
verse. This had been done, not only ill regard 
to the Psalms, by James le Fcvre, in his Csi\l- 
tcrintn (iumeupfex in 1509, but throughout the 
u'/io/c Bible by Sauries Puguimm in 152^. The 
Esnltcrium was beautifully printed by Henry, 
father of Robert Stephens, each verse commencing 
the line with a red letter, and a number prefixed ; 
and we may here observe, that the Book of 


Psalms was the first portion of the Scriptures to 
which numbers were attached, by designating 
each separate Psalm by its number. Some as- 
cribe this numeration to the Seventy ; it is, we 
believe, first referred to by St. Hilary ( Pref !), and 
is found in the manuscripts of the Sept. Whe- 
ther they were so numbered at the Christian era, 
is somewhat doubtful. In Acts xiii. 33, the se- 
cond Psalm is cited by its number, but in some 
of the best manuscripts the reading here is the 
first Psalm. In ver. 35 4 in another’ is said, 
without reference to its number; and Kuinoel is 
of opinion that the true reading in ver. 33 is simply 
iv \pa\/j.(f , — 4 in a psalm.’ 

In the year 152S die Dominican Sanctes Pag- 
ninus of Lucca published at Lyons, in quarto, 
his accurate translation of the Bible into Latin 
from the Hebrew and Greek. This edition is 
divided throughout into verses marked with 
Arabic numerals in the margin, both in the Old 
and New Testament. The text runs on conti- 
nuously, except in the Psalms, where each verse 
commences the line. There was a second edi- 
tion, more beautifully executed, but without the 
figures and divisions, published at Cologne in 1541. 
The versicular divisions in the Old Testament are 
precisely the same with those now in use, — viz., 
the Masoretic. Each verse is separated by a pe- 
culiar mark (G). 

Masch (Biblioth. Sac .), in reference to Stephens’ 
statement that he had followed the oldest Greek 
manuscripts, says that this assertion was made by 
Stephens to conciliate those who were taking all 
methods of blackening him, for that the ancient 
divisions were quite dilVerent. The reader will 
judge from Stephens' preface to his French trans- 
lation above cited, whether this assertion is borne 
out. Stephens there asserts that the authors of the 
ancient (stichometrical) division reckoned by 
whole hooks, and he only professes to imitate them 
in part, as well as the Hebrew copies; which he 
did by making a versicular division of each 
chapter, and prefixing a figure to each verse (as 
in Nathan’s Concordance ), instead of adding the 
amount at the end of each book. Hug observes 
that it is really true that ancient .MSS. of the New 
Testament are sometimes divided into smaller 
sections, which have some analogy to onr verses, 
instancing the Alexandrine, \ atican, and others. 
We have already given an example of this in C, 
to which we shall here add one more instance — 
viz., V. in Matthau (Appendix to vol. ix. p, 2(>5\ 
who observes that 4 this MS. is stichometrical ly 
arranged.’ II is fac-shnile contains eight of the 
nine first verses of St. Mark’s Gospel, each of 
which commences the line with a capital. All 
hut one arc identical with those ill Stephens, whose 
first two verses form hut one in the Mosc ow MS. 

It is, however, only in the canonical hooks of 
the Old Testament that Stephens follows Pag* 
minis. In St, Matthew's Go*|tel, Pugninns bin 577 
verses, and Stephens 1071. The number of verses 
in each chapter in Stephens is often double, fre- 
quently treble that in Pugninns. In John v 
for instance, Pugninns has 7 and Stephen* 22 
verses. In the dentero-canunicnl hooks, into 
which no Masoretic distinction hud found its way, 
Stephens has also a ditV< rent div isii n ; thus in Tolnt 
In* bus 292 velum, while Pugninns bus but 7f> ; 
and the same j»roj»ort ion prevails throughout tin* 
other l>ook*> only l’agninns has not the thin! and 
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fourth books of Esdras, the Prayer of Manasses, 
nor the addenda to Daniel. 

There are two editions of the Bible contain- 
ing this division, stated by Le Long to have 
been published this year in Lyons, one by John 
Frellon, the other by Antony Vincent. The 
former is entitled Biblia Sacro-Sancta Veteris et 
Novi Testament i, Lugdun., apud Joannem Frel- 
lonium, 1556, 8; the colophon of which has 4 Lug- 
duni, ex officina typographic^ Michaelis Sylvii, 
MDLV.,’ which, doubtless, induced Le Long to 
assign to it the latter date. We have at present 
a copy of this rare edition before us, and there 
was a second, which exactly represented it, pub- 
lished in 1566, of which there is a copy in the 
Brit. Museum. Masch, the continuator of Le 
Long, observes of this edition (vol. iii. p. 202), that 
the publisher did not venture to ascribe the division 
of verses to Stephens, but refers it to Pagninus. Le 
Long places Stephens’ edition and Vincent’s toge- 
ther among the Protestant versions ; thus : 

4 Biblia Latina . Charactere minutissimo. R. 
Stephanus lectori. En tibi Bibliorum Vulgata 
&c. (ut sup. p. 910).) in 8vo. OlivS Rob. Ste- 
pharii, 1555. 

4 Biblia Latina, Minutioribus characteribus, 
versibus numerorum distinct! one notatis, in 8vo., 
Lugduni, Ant. Vincentii, 1555. 1556. Eadem 
est prorsus editio. Ex monitione typographi : 
44 Biblia Sacra quum jam non semel variis turn 
typis turn formis emiserim, sicque passis ulnis 
accepta, ut ne unum quidem aut alterum nobis 
superesset exemplar id operis minuti- 

oribus quam antea unqam excudi placuit charac- 
teribus Deinde quae ad sacrarum 

sensum literarum pertinere visa sunt non omis- 
surus, Hebraeorum secutus morem, versos quos- 

libet notandos curavi quo sensa ipsa 

certis distincta versibus clarius innotescerent, et 
minori negotio linguae sanctae candidati con- 
cordantias, commentaria, &c., consul ere possent.” 

utraque editio prima est his distincta 

versibus,’ &c. 

According to this statement of Le Long, it 
would appear that the edition of Robert Ste- 
phens and that of Antony Vincent were the 
same. Masch, however, who places Stephens’ edi- 
tion of 1555 in its chronological order (p. 209), 
and does not transfer it to the Protestant editions, 
notices Vincent’s thus : — 

4 Biblia utriusque Testamenti, Lugduni, in sedi- 
bus Antonii Vincentii, MDLV., &c. 

Biblia . . . MDLVI. versibus distinct. Eadem 

est prorsus editio utraque est (ut supra).’ 

Now, whatever the word utraque or eaclem here 
refers to, the very extract from the preface given 
by Le Long as Vincent's (whose edition we have 
never seen), commencing with 4 Biblia Sacra 
quum jam non semel,’ forms part of the pre- 
face to Frellon’s edition, of which Masch had 
observed that the publisher did not venture to 
assign the invention of the verses to Stephens, 
but ascribed them to Pagninus. It was this 
circumstance which led us to turn to this pre- 
face, which also contains the identical assertion : 
4 Et ne quern sua frustratum a nobis laude 
quispiam clamitet, aut peculatus arguet, et 
etiam ut institutum hoc nostrum plus ponderis 
obtineat, ultro fatemur nos imitatos Santem 
ilium Pagninum Heb. linguae peritissimum, qui 
et hoc ipsum ceu necessarium magnopere probans, 


eo modo sua imprimenda curavit.’ Now it 
seems clear that Frellon, whom, from the evidence 
before us, we must believe to have been the true 
author of this preface, wishes to take credit to 
himself for the introduction of the division of 
verses into Ins Bible, and from his declaration 
that he takes Pagninus for his model, in order 
that none should complain of being defrauded, 
we think it by no means improbable that he 
meant this observation as a sly insinuation 
against Robert Stephens, who had, in the preface 
to his Concordance just published, not only 
protested against such frauds on the part of 
his brother printers, but had himself adopted 
Pagninus’s figures without acknowledgment, 
while it is equally evident that Frellon 
adopts not Pagninus’ but Stephens’ division, 
both in the New Testament and in the deutero- 
canonical books of the Old ; for we presume from 
the dates that Stephens’ edition was the earliest 
printed ; and his Concordance , as we have seen, 
was published so early as the month of January 
in the same year. The verses in Frellon’s edition 
are divided into breaks, with the figures on the 
left margin. 

The next edition containing this division into 
verses is Stephens’s eighth and last edition of the 
Vulgate, 1556-1557, 3 vols. fol. This is one of 
the editions called Vatablus’ Bibles, of which 
there are three, viz., Stephens’ nonpareil (1545), 
his eighth edition of which we are now treating, 
and the triglott edition published at Heidel- 
berg in 1599. It is the Bible which Morinus 
( Exercit . Bibl,\ Prideaux ( Connect . vol. i.), 
and so many others, conceived to have been the 
first containing the division of verses. Prideaux 
observes that Vatablus soon after published a 
Latin Bible after this pattern, viz., that of Rabbi 
Nathan (1450), with the chapters divided into 
verses. 4 Soon ’ after, however, meant about a 
century; Vatablus died 16th March, 1547. It 
is evident also, from Prideaux’ note, that he was 
not aware that Vatablus’ Bible was no other 
than Stephens’ eighth edition. 

There was a beautiful edition of the Psalter 
published in 1555 by Robert Stephens, contain- 
ing the Latin of Jerome, with that of Pagninus, 
the numerals attached to each verse being placed 
in the centre column between perpendicular 
rubricated lines. It is entitled Liber Psalmorum 
Davidis , Tralatio duplex , vetus et nova, Ilcec 
posterior Santis Pagnini , partim ab ijiso Pag - 
nino recognita partim et Francisco Fatablo , 
in prcelectionibus emendata et exposita. The 
title bears the date MDLV., but in the colophon 
is the subscription : 4 Imprirnebat Rob. Stephanus, 
in sua officina, Anno MDLVII., Cal. Jan.’ 

The form of printing the Bible in verses, with 
numerals, now became established. It appeared 
in 1556 in Hamelin's French version. It found 
its way the next year into the Geneva New Tes- 
tament (English), printed by Conrad Badius, of 
which a beautiful fac-simile has lately issued 
from the press of Mr. Bagster. It was adopted, 
by marking every liftli verse with a Hebrew nu- 
meral, into the Hebrew Pentateuch, printed this 
same year (1557) at Sabionetta [Scripture, 
Holy]. In 1559 Hentenius introduced Ste- 
I phens’s division and figures* into his correct 

* 4 Biblia, etc., in quibus capita singula ita 
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Antwerp edition of the Vulgate ; which was fol- 
lowed by that of Plantin in 1569*1572, and 
passed into the Antwerp Polyglott (1569). 

The Sixtine edition of the Vulgate (1590) hav- 
ing adopted this division, it was continued in the 
Clementine (1592), and has been ever since used 
in all editions and translations in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Hentenius, however, having 
printed the text continuously, with the figures 
in the margin, and a mark (thus, ^) at the 
commencement of each verse, this plan was 
followed in the Clementine * and Sixtine editions, 
in which the verses are marked with an asterisk, 
capitals being used only at the commencement 
of a period, while the Protestant Bibles of Basle 
and Geneva commence the verse with the line, 
and with a capital letter. In the Roman edi- 
tions, the only exceptions are the metrical books 
of Psalms, Job, and Proverbs, from the tenth 
chapter. 

This division appeared in the Geneva (Eng- 
lish) Bible in 1560 and 1562, the Bishops’ Bible 
(1568), and passed into the Authorized Ver- 
sion in 1611. Some of the Protestant editions 
followed the Roman in adopting a continued 
text, of which it will be sntlicient to name the 
beautiful Zurich edition of Osiander, in which 
each verse is distinguished by an obelus in the 
body of the text *, and it is to be regretted that 
this ]/ractice has not been generally continued 
either in Protestant or Roman Catholic Bibles. 
We may add that Pagninus, Stephens, Frellon, 
and the Roman editions, all slightly vary among 
each other, both in the divisions and the placing 
of the figures. Nor do the chapters, owing to a 
diversity in the manuscripts, invariably coin- 
cide, as the versicular divisions of the Psalms 
in the Sept, and Vulgate are not always the 
same with the Hebrew ; Stephens’ figures some- 
times occur in the middle of a verse in the 
Roman editions. 

The Roman edition of the Sept. (15S7 and 
1589) was printed without any division or fi- 
gures ; and the present notation first appeared in 
Planting edition of the dentero canonical books, 
Antwerp, 15S1, from Tobit iv. 21 (the commence- 
ment, to cli. iv. 23, being marked by decades). 
The Frankfort edition of the Sept. (1597) has the 
present numeration throughout, hut without any 
notice of the fact hy the editors. Tin' numbers 
are placed in the margin, hut each verse com- 
mences with a capital, while in Plantin they are 
separated hy spaces only. 

From what has been said, the reader will, we 
presume, be satisfied of the great inaccuracies 
and misconceptions which have hitherto prevailed 
on this subject. It will no longer he doubt fill that 
the figures were uot introduced hy Robert Stephens 
into bis edition of 1515, as asserted by Calmet, 
nor of 15 I S, as stated by Fat her Simon and Jahn 
(in which latter year there was no edition pub- 
lished). It is equally untrue that they first ap- 
peared in Stephens' edition of 1556-7, as stated hy 

versilius distincta sunt i it inuneri prelixi lectorein 
non remorantur, et loca qmesita tauquain digito 
dumonstrant.’ 

* Mailt, lire mid Chevillier lire both mistaken 
in asserting that the Sixtine and Clementine 
adopted the division immediately from Sto- 
pliens’ ed. of 1557. 

VOL. II. 


Chevillier, Maittaire, and Prideaux. Neither is it 
altogether correct, as stated in Mr. Horne's Intro- 
duction, that the verses in the New Testament 
were an imitation of those invented by Rabbi 
Nathan, as Rabbi Nathan only referred in his 
Concordance by numerals to the Masoretic verses. 
Nor was it from the Hebrew Bible of Atliias, in 
1662, that this notation came into the copies of 
the Bible in other languages (Horne, L c.), as 
they had been in use in all editions for above a 
century before. Equally far from the truth is 
the statement of Du Pin, that Stephens was the 
first who followed the distinction of the Masoretes 
in his Latin Bibles, as this had been done hy 
Pagninus many years before Stephens published 
any one of his numerous editions. 

Having now succeeded in detecting the errors 
of former writers, we are arrived at the more diffi- 
cult task of eliciting the truth out of so many 
contradictory statements. Our limits will not 
allow us, however, to do more than oiler the fol- 
lowing view as the result of our inquiries. 

Rabbi Nathan having in his Concordance (in 
1450) commenced the practice of referring to a 
versicular division of each of the Latin chapters 
by the number of each masoretic verse in the 
chapter, Arabic figures were, after the example 
of Le Fevre’s edition of the Psalms, affixed to 
each verse by Pagninus in his Latin Bible 
in 1528. Pagninus introduced a somewhat 
similar division into the New Testament and 
Apocryphal books. His system was adopted by 
Robert Stephens in the New Testament in 1551, 
and in the whole Bible in 1555, with scarcely any 
alteration except in the deutero-canonical books 
and the New Testament, wherein he introduced 
a different division. This division was partly 
founded on the practice of ancient manuscripts, 
and was partly his own. But as his object was 
to adapt his division to his Concordance , without 
any reference to the sense, he unfortunately intro- 
duced a much worse division than lie found in 
any of his models. And it is to he lamented that 
his 4 wild and indigested ’ system of breaking up, 
the text into what appear to the eyes of the 
learned and to the minds of the unlearned as so 
many detached sentences (Michael is’ Jntrod.'), 
has had a deleterious etfect on the sense of Scrip- 
ture, and perhaps given rise to some heresies* 
(See Pref* to Bishop Lloyd's Grech Testament'). 
Michael is supposes that the phrase 4 interequitan- 
dinii’ does not mean that Stephens accomplished 
his task whilst actually riding on horseback, but 
that during the intervals of his journey he amused 
himself hy doing it ut his inn. If hi< di\ isiou 
was a mere modification of that of Pagninus (see 
Hi in.!-; in Taylor’s ed of ('aluiet’s Diet.), it 
might easily have been done ‘ inter cqiiitanduni 
a phrase which, however we understand it, not 
inaptly represents the |M>st-liaste expedition with 
which bis work was executed. Whether Pagninus 
himself adopted his division in the New 1 csta- 
nieiil from manuscripts, or uh.it Ins design was in 

* Tholuck (see llohinson's llihl. Sacra, l* II. 
vol. i. p. 35 1) conceives the omission of the 
verses to he a defect in L.udun. inn’s edition; 
but Lielnnaun lias inserted Stephens’s ligmes in 
the body of the text, and has projs ih discarded 
the use of capitals, except at the commencement 
of a (icriod. 
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introducing it, must be tne result of an investiga- 
tion which we cannot now enter upon. Stephens, 
it is true, never once refers to Pagninus’ system ; 
but we could hardly suppose that he was unac- 
quainted with it, even had we no evidence to this 
effect. The evidence, however, does exist, for we 
discovered, after the greater portion of this article 
was written, that Stephens, in 1556, had in his 
possession two copies of Pagninus' Bible. The 
preface to his edition of 1557 contains the follow- 
ing words : 4 In exteriori autem parte interpreta- 
tionem Sanctis Pagnini (quam potissimum, ut 
maxime fidam, omnes uno ore laudant), crassio- 
ribus litteris excusam damus : sed banc quidem 
certe multis parti bus ea quam in aliis editionibus 
babes, meliorem. Nacti enim sumus duo ex 
prima illius editione exemplaria , in quibus non 
solum typographica errata non pauca, nec levia, 
manu propria ipse author correxerat, sed multos 
etiam locos diligentius et accuratius quam antea 
examinatos, recognoverat.’ 

Croius ( Observat.') states that he had seen very 
ancient Latin MSS. containing Stephens’s divi- 
sion, with the first letter of each verse rubri- 
cated, but he does not designate his MSS. We 
believe this was a biassed assertion. We have 
ourselves seen Latin MSS. with periods so 
marked ; but they are not the same with Stephens’ 
verses. There is in the British Museum also a 
MS. of part of the Sept. (Harl. 5021), dated in 
1 647, which is versiculated throughout, and marked 
with figures ; but the verses are much longer than 
those of Stephens’s. Latin MSS. are found divided 
in the same manner as the Greek, one of which is the 
Cod. Bezae, which was collated by Stephens for his 
edition of 1550. Dr. Laurence’s book of Enoch 
is divided into verses, with numbers attached, as 
well as into chapters called Kef el. Dr. Laurence 
says that these divisions into verses are arbitrary, 
and vary in the different Ethiopic MSS. of Enoch. 
The numbers, we presume, were added by the 
translator. By a letter from Dr. Bandinel, 
keeper of the Bodleian Library, we learn that that 
Library possesses an Ethiopic MS. of the New 
Testament divided into sections and paragraphs 
entirely different from ours, not numbered, but 
separated by a peculiar mark. The verses in the 
Gospel of the Templars [Gospels, Spurious], 
instead of spaces or figures, are separated by a 
horizontal line [ — ] (Tliilo, Cod . Apoc.). 

The MS. of the Syriac New Testament in the 
British Museum (No. 71 57), written at Beth- 
kuko, a.d. 768 (see Wright’s Seiler , p. 651, note), 
contains a numerical division in the Gospels, 
with the numbers in rubric inserted by a coeval 
hand into the body of the text. Attached to 
each number is another in green, referring to 
a canon of parallel passages on the plan of 
that of Eusebius, but placed at the foot of each 
page. The sections, which are called versi- 
culi in the Catalogue, and have been mistaken 
for verses, are more numerous than the Am- 
monian, Mathew containing 426, Mark 290, 
Luke 402, and John 271. There is a complete 
capitulation also throughout all the books, the 
chapters being separated in the text by a pecu- 
liar ornament, with the number in the margin : 
of these chapters Matthew has 22, Mark 13, 
Luke 22, John 20, Acts 25 ; of the Catholic 
Epistles, James 1, and [i.] John 6, and the Pau- 
line have 54. After the first Gospel there is a 


double number, by which the former are reca- 
pitulated, and a treble number from the Acts to 
the end. 

The numerical divisions into chapters and 
verses were first adapted to liturgical use in the 
Anglican Church — the chapters in Edward VI. *s 
first Book of Common Prayer (1549), and the 
verses in the Scotch Liturgy (1637), from whence 
thevwere adopted into the last revision (1662). — 

W. W. 

VERSIONS. In the present article we pro- 
pose to give some account of such versions as are 
not noticed in other places of this work. In doing 
so, it is not deemed necessary to mention all that 
ought to be adduced, were a complete enumeration 
attempted. We shall first describe ancient ver- 
sions ; and, secondly, modern English versions of 
the Bible. 

1. Greek versions . — 1. Aquila. — Aquila was 
a Jew ofPontus, who lived in the reign of Adrian, 
and undertook a Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment about a.d. 160. It appears from Jerome 
(in Ezek . iii.) that there were two editions of this 
version, the second more literal than the first. It 
was very highly prized by the Jews, and much 
preferred to the Septuagint, because the latter was 
employed as an authorized and genuine document 
by the early Christians in their disputations with 
the Hebrew opponents of the new religion. The 
very circumstance of its being adopted and 
valued by the Jews would tend to create a pre- 
judice against it among the Fathers, independently 
of all perversion of Messianic passages. Irenaeus, 
the earliest writer who mentions Aquila, pro- 
nounces an unfavourable opinion respecting his 
translation (. Advers . Hceres . iii. 24, p. 253, ed. 
Grabe). So also Eusebius (Ad Psalm . xc. 4) 
and Philastrius. Jerome speaks of him in va- 
rious parts of his writings, sometimes disparag- 
ingly, and again in terms of commendation : the 
former, in allusion to his doctrinal prepossessions ; 
the latter, in reference to his knowledge of the 
Hebrew language and exceeding carefulness in 
rendering one word by another. He was early 
accused of distorting several passages relating to 
the Messiah, and Kennicott, in modern times, 
has re-echoed the censure. There is some ground 
for the charge, but certainly not so much as Ken- 
nicott imagines. A polemic tendency may be 
detected in the work, but nGt to a greater degree 
than in most translations. 

The version before us is extremely, and even 
unintelligibly, literal. It adheres most rigidly to 
the original. So highly did the Jews esteem it, 
that they called it the Hebrew verity. Its use in 
criticism is considerable, but in interpretation it 
is comparatively worthless. 

2. Symmachus . — Symmachus appears to have 
been an Ebionite (Euseb, Hist. Eccles. vi.17 ; De - 
monstr . Evang. vii. 1, Jerome, Prof, in Ezram ; 
Assemani, Bibl. Orient, ii. 278; iii. 1,17). His 
Greek version of the Old Testament was made 
after thatofTheodotion,as may be inferred from the 
silence of Iremeus, and the language of Jerome in 
his commentary on the xxxviii. chapter of Isaiah. 
The style of the work is good, and the diction 
perspicuous, pure, and elegant (Tliieme, De purl - 
tate Symmachi ; Hody, De Bibl. text . Original.'). 
It is of less benefit in criticism than that of 
Aquila, but of greater advantage in interpreta- 
tion. It would seem from Jerome, that there 
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was a second edition of it ( Comment in Jerem. 
xxxii. ; in Nah. iii.). 

3. Theodotion. — Tlieodotion, like Symmachus, 
was an Ebionite. I census states (Advers. II ceres. 
iii. 21) that lie belonged to Ephesus, and was a 
Jewish proselyte. His Greek version of the Old 
Testament appeared during the first half of the 
second century, and is first mentioned by Ire- 
najus. lie follows the Septuagint very closely, so 
that ne appears to have intended to make a re- 
vision of its text, rather than a new version. He 
is not so scrupulously literal as Aquila, nor so 
free as Symmachus. He was certainly not well 
acquainted with Hebrew, as the numerous errors 
into which he has fallen demonstrate. It is pro- 
liable, if credit can be given to Jerome, that there 
were two editions of the translation (Jin Jerem. xxix. 
17). His translation of Daniel was very early 
adopted by the Christians in place of that b. long- 
ing to the Septuagint. The Jews do not seem to 
have had much regard for this castigated edition 
ot the Seventy, although Von Lengerke inclines 
to the opposite opinion. 

4, 5, G. When Origen travelled into Eastern 
countries collecting materials for his Polyglott, 
he discovered three other Greek versions not extend- 
ing to the entire Old Testament, but only to several 
books. These are usually designated the fifth , 
sixth , and seventh. The authors were unknown 
to Origen himself. As far as we can judge, they 
appear to have translated the original somewhat 
freely and paraph rastically. The fifth compre- 
hended the Pentateuch, Psalms, Song of Solomon, 
and the twelve Minor Prophets, besides the books 
of Kings. Jerome says that the author was a 
Jew, meaning probably a Jewish Christian. The 
sixth version contained the same books as the 
filth, except those of the Kings. The author ap- 
pears to have been a Jewish Christian also. This 
inference has been drawn from his rendering of 
liuhuk. iii. 13. The seventh embraced the 
Psalms and minor prophets. Perhaps the author 
was a Jew. The three translations in question 
were made subsequently to those of Aquila, Sym- 
maclins, and Tlieodotion. Very few fragments of 
them remain. (See Epiphaniu.s, l)c Pond, ct Mens. 
cap. 17; Eusebius, lhst. Kccles. vi. 1G; Jerome, 
Comment, in Tit. cap. 3; Apoloy. contra Ilufin. 
ii. 31 ; Hotly, p. 61)0, et sq.) 

1. (iraxo-Vcncta. — In u MS. belonging to 
St. Mark's Library nt Venice, there is a Greek 
version of several Old Testament books. Its in- 
ternal character proven that the translation wits 
made directly from the Hebrew. It is more 
lileral than any other ancient version, even that 
of Aquila, adhering with slavish scrupulosity tu 
the original words. In the Chaldee |x»rtions of 
Daniel, the Attic dialect is changed for the Doric. 
The style, however, is a singular emn|>oiind. Attic 
elegancies occur along with barbarous expres- 
sions; high-sounding words used by the best 
(•reek writers, by the sale of others contrary to 
the genius ol the Greek language. The origin of 
the version cannot be placed higher than the 
ninth century; the MS. itself was written in 
the fourteenth. It is uncertain whether the 
author was a Jew or a Christian. Geseiiiui ad- 
duces several particulars in favour of the former 
supposition (Ccschiehtc tier lid). Spraehr). It 
is probable that it was made at 1 1 v/*uit inm for 
private use. Hie text seldom differs from the 


Masoretic, and the translator consulted the Sep- 
tuagint and other Greek versions, besides ad- 
hering, as lie generally does, to the current exe- 
getical tradition of the Jews. Criticism can never 
derive much use from this version. Extracts 
from it are given in Holmes’s edition of the Sep- 
tuagint. The Pentateuch was published by Am- 
mon, in three volumes, at Erlangen, in the years 
1790-91. Different parts of the Pentateuch had 
been previously published, along with Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Lamentations, Daniel, and 
Canticles, by Villoison, at Strasburg, 1784. (See 
Eichhorn’s AUyeni. Bihlioth. iii. p. 371, et sq. ; v. 
]). 743, et sq. ; vii. p. 193, et sq. ; Daliler, Ani- 
madverss.' in versionem Grcecam Provcrbh ., Ar- 
gentor. 17^G; the Introductions of Eiclihoni, 
Bertholdt, De Wette, and Hiivernick; and Da- 
vidson’s Lectures on Bib. Crit.) 

Ii. Egyptian versions. — After the death of 
Alexander the Great, the Greeks multiplied in 
Egypt, and obtained important places of trust 
near the throne of the Ptolemies. The Greek 
language accordingly began to dill use itself from 
the court among the people, so that the proper 
language of the country was either forced to 
adapt itself to the Greek, as well in construction 
as in the adoption of new words, or was entirely 
supplanted. In this way originated the Coptic, 
compounded of the old Egyptian and the Greek. 
There is a version in the dialect of Lower Egypt 
usually called the Coptic , or better the Mcm- 
phitic version ; anti there is another in the dialect 
of Upper Egypt, termed the Sahidic , and some- 
times the Thebaic . 

1. The Memphitic version of the Bible. — The 
Old Testament in this version has been taken 
from the Septuagint, and not the original Hebrew. 
It would appear from Miinter (Spccim. rtrss. 
Dan. Coptic. Romm, 178G), that tin* original was 
the llesychitni rcctnsion of the Seventy, then 
current in the country. There is little doubt 
that all the Old Testament books were trans- 
lated into the Coptic dialect, although many of 
them have not yet been discovered. The Penta- 
teuch was published by Wilkins (London, 1731, 
*lto.); the Psalms at Rome (1714 and 1749) by 
the Propaganda Society. A small part of Jere- 
miah (ix. 17, toxiii.) was published by Mingarelli 
at Bologna (17^5), and the ninth chapter of 
Daniel, in M outer's work already quoted. Gre- 
gory Bar Hebni'us quotes the version in the hook 
of Psalms; mid it seems to have been well known 
to the Syrians. Wiseman’s Horn* Syria Crr, pp. 

1 14-5.) The New Testament, made from the 
original Greek, was published by Wilkins, at 
Oxford, with a Latin translation, a.d. I7IG. It* 
readings, as may he inferred from the place where 
it was mailt*, coincide with the Alexandrine 
family, anti deserve the attention of the ciitic. 
Uiifoitunatel v, howc\er, the version in not \ct 
correctly edited. It belongs to the third ctn- 
tnry. 

1. The The? air. — This version w as also made 
from the Greek, both in the Obi and New Testa- 
ments, and probably too in the third ctntury. 
Only some fragments of the Old Testament part 
have htfii printed h\ Munter, Mmgmclli, and 
Xoega. In the New Testament it agrees gone* 
rally, though not uniformly, with tl e Alexandrine 
family. Not a tew readings, how t \ • r, are jmn ii* 
liar ; anti some harmonize with the Latin \ visions. 
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Fragments of it have been published by Woide 
and Ford. 

3. The Bashmuric or Ammonian. — Only some 
fragments of such a version in the Old and New 
Testaments have been published, and very little is 
known concerning it. Scholars are not agreed as 
to the nature of the dialect in which it is written ; 
some thinking that it does not deserve the name of 
a dialect, while others regard the Bashmuric as a 
kind of intermediate dialect between those spoken 
in Upper and Lower Egypt. Hug and De Wette 
are inclined to believe that it is merely the version 
of Upper Egypt transferred into the idiom of the 
particular place where the Bashmuric was spoken. 
The origin of this version belongs to the third or 
fourth century. 

III. JEthiopic version . — The sacred language 
of the ^Ethiopians is called the Geez, in which 
they have a translation of the entire Bible from 
the Septuagint in the Old Testament, and from the 
original in the New. The oldest allusion to it 
of which we have any knowledge is by Chry- 
sostom, in his second homily on John. Its an- 
tiquity cannot be referred farther back than the 
fourth century, during which Christianity was 
diffused among the people. Nothing certain is 
known about the author, although there have 
been various conjectures respecting him. It was 
made by Christians, although the ^Ethiopian 
Jews have also used it. The Old Testament 
portion is extant in an entire state in various 
MSS. throughout Europe, of which Ludolf has 
given a list in his Commentary on the History of 
the y. Ethiopians . With this work may be com- 
pared T. Pell Platt’s Catalogue of the Ethiopia 
Biblical MSS. in various Libraries, published at 
London, a.d. 1823. Some specimens only have 
been printed, such as the Psalms, Canticles, 
Ruth, Jonah, Joel, Malachi, and the first four 
chapters of Genesis. 

The different parts of the New Testament are 
very unequal. The Gospels are the best exe- 
cuted. Hug thinks that various versions, rather 
than Greek MSS., were used in translating the 
Gospels, though he does not deny that the latter 
were also consulted. It is certain that it agrees 
frequently with the Peshito and the Fetus Itala . 
Its character is literal. The New Testament has 
not yet been correctly printed. It was first pub- 
lished at Rome in 1518-9, 2 vols. 4to., and was 
afterwards inserted in the London Polyglott, but 
from a faulty MS. If it were edited in a more 
correct form, it would be of considerable utility in 
the criticism of the New Testament. It generally 
agrees with the Alexandrine family and the 
quotations of Origen. 

IV. Persian versions. — The Bible seems to 
have been translated at an early period into the 
Persian language. Both Chrysostom ( Second 
Horn, on John ) and Theodoret (De curand. 
Grcec. Affect.') speak of a Persian translation ; 
and, according to Maimonides, the Pentateuch 
was translated many centuries before Mohammed 
into this language (Zunz’s Gottesclienstlichen 
Vortr'dge , p. 9, note a). A Persian version of 
the Pentateuch was first printed at Constantinople, 
in Hebrew characters, a.d. 1516, as part of a 
Polyglott Pentateuch; and afterwards inserted by 
Walton in the London Polyglott, in the proper 
Persian character. It was made after the time 
of the false prophet, and must have been later 
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than the eighth century. The text follows the 
Hebrew very closely, according to the Masoretic 
recension, retaining many of the original terms, 
from the translator's inability to render them 
into Persian. Both Onkelos’s and Saadias's 
versions appear to have been consulted by the 
author. 

If credit is to be given to the inscriptions, it 
was made by Jacob, the son of Joseph Tawus, for 
the use of the Persian Jews. Critics are, how- 
ever, not agreed about the meaning of Tus or 
Tawus. Rosenmiiller ( De Vers. Pent at. Pers. 
Lips. 1813, 4to.) assigns it to the ninth century; 
Lorsbach ( Jena Allgem. Lit. Zeit. 1816, No. 58), 
with less probability, brings it down to the six- 
teenth. Walton, in his Prolegomena (ed. Dathe, 
p. 691), speaks of two MS. copies of the Psalms 
which lie had, but both were very recent, and 
taken from the Vulgate, not the Hebrew. Not 
long since, Hassler discovered an immediate 
version of Solomon's writings existing in Parisian 
MSS. (Studien und Kritiken for 1829, p. 469, 
et sq.). 

There are two Persian versions of the Gospels, 
one of which is printed in the London Polyglott, 
from a MS. belonging to Pocock, written in the 
year of our Lord 1341. Its source is the Peshito , 
asj internal evidence abundantly shows. The 
other version was made from the original Greek. 
Wheloc, Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, began to print it with a Latin trans- 
lation. After his death it was edited by Pierson, 
London, 1652-57. The editors made use of the 
Syro-Persian MS. of the Gospels from which that 
in the Polyglott was printed. In consequence of 
the confusion arising from their procedure, the 
version is of little use either in the criticism or 
interpretation of the text. 

V. The Georgian version. — This translation 
comprehends the entire Bible, made from the 
Septuagint in the Old Testament, and from 
Greek MSS. of the Constantinopolitan family in 
the New. It belongs to the sixth century. The 
author or authors are not known. The edition 
published at Moscow, a.d. 1743, folio, was in- 
terpolated by the Georgian princes, Arcil and 
Wacuset, from the Slavonic version. This cir- 
cumstance detracts from its authority and value, 
since it is now impossible to separate the original 
from the interpolated readings. 

VI. The Slavonic version. — This translation, 
embracing the Old and New Testaments, was 
made by Cyril of Thessalonica and his brother 
Methodius, who invented the Slavic alphabet. 
In the Old Testament the Septuagint was fol- 
lowed ; and in the New the original Greek, in 
MSS. belonging to the Constantinopolitan family. 
According to Alter, the Old Testament portion 
was originally made from the Vetus Itala , and 
altered in the fourteenth century from Greek 
MSS. Perhaps the entire text of the version has 
been revised after the Latin. The translation is 
very literal, so that the idiom of the Slavonic is 
often violated for the sake of retaining the Greek 
construction. Of the readings adopted by Gries- 
bach, this version has at least three-fourths. In 
consequence of its excellence, it is considered of 
great value in the criticism of the Greek Testa- 
ment. The edition of the entire Bible published 
at Ostrog, 1581, is the basis of all succeeding 
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VII. The Gothic version . — The Moeso-Goths 
were a German tribe which settled on the borders 
of the Greek empire, and their language is essen- 
tially a German dialect. Their version of the 
Bible was made by Ulphilas, rn the fourth cen- 
tury, after Greek MSS. in the New Testament, and 
after the Seventy in the Old. The author is gene- 
rally regarded as an Arian ; but his peculiar 
doctrinal sentiments do not seem to have in- 
fluenced his translation. Of the Old Testament 
portion, nothing but a fragment of Nehemiali has 
been printed, although parts of other books have 
been discovered. A great part of the New has j 
been published at different times in fragments. 
The four Gospels exist in the very celebrated MS. 
called the Codex Argenteus , now preserved in the 
library of the university at Upsal, and minutely 
described by Dr. E. I). Clarke and others. This 
MS., however, has considerable chasms. The 
Gospels have been several times printed from it, 
but not very correctly. Knittel discovered 
fragments of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans in a 
codex rescriptus belonging to the Wolfenbattel 
library, which he published in 1762, 4to., and 
which were republished by Zalin in the complete 
edition of the Gospels issued in 1808, 1 to. In 

1817, Angelo Mai discovered important parts of 
the Gothic version among five codices rescript i in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan. They contain 
for the most part the Pauline Epistles, with the 
exception of that to the Hebrews; and two frag- 
ments of Matthew. Various portions were printed 
by Mai in conjunction with Castillionaeus, in 
1819. In 1829 the latter published the frag- 
ments of Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. This version has been altered from the 
Vulgate. 

VIII. The Armenian version. — Armenian li- 
terature begins with Miesrob, the inventor of the 
Armenian alphabet, at the commencement of the 
fifth century. Before that time, the Armenians 
employed the Syriac letters. After making an 
alphabet, Miesrob, assisted by two of bis pupils, 
undertook a translation of the Bible, which lie 
completed in a.u. 110. The Old Testament part 
was made from the Greek; in the hook of Daniel, 
from Theodotion ; and the text of the Seventy 
which it follows appears to have been a mixed 
one, for it agrees with none of the leading recen- 
sions. It is said to have been interpolated in the 
sixth century from t lie Peshito; but this is 
doubtful. Gregory Bar ilehncns gives it os a 
mere conjecture. (Wiseman, Horn* Sgriaerr , p. 
112.) La Croze, Miehaelis, and Bredenkamp 
think that it was altered from the Vulgate in 
t I k; thirteenth century; but Alter and Holmes 
are opposed to that idea. The probability is on 
the side of tin* former. In the New Testament it 
was made from the original ; but here too it is 
said to have been adapted to the Pediito. Il is 
likely that it lias been, at least in this part, con- 
formed to the Vulgate by ilaitho or iletbom, 
who reigned over the lesser Armenia and ( ilieia 
from A.n. 1221 till 1279. Thin entire version 
was fust published by Bishop l T sean nr Osg.in, at 
Ainstei dam, in 1776, Ito., who is also accused of 
interpolating it. The best edition is that of Dr, 
Zolirab, published at \ euiee, A.n. I SO.'), ho., for 
which he consulted sixty-nine MSS. Thin edi- 
tion was collated for the Greek Testament pre- 
pared by Scholz, who thinks that if we possessed 


the genuine version, we should find its text to be 
a compound of the Constautinopolitan and Alex- 
andrian families. 

(See the various Introductions to the Scriptures, 
especially those of Eichhorn. Hiivernick, and 
De Wette ; and the references there given. Com- 
pare also Davidson's Lectures on Biblical Cri- 
ticism .) 

We shall now very briefly notice the principal 
English versions of the Bible. Translations of a 
portion of the Bible, or of separate books, must be 
omitted. 

1. 1 V y cliff e s version of the entire Bible is ge- 
nerally regarded as the first which was made into 
the English language. This work, which must 
have occupied him for many years, was finished 
about the year of our era 13S0. 

The author of it, although a zealous reformer, 
as well as an enlightened theologian and a man 
of learning in his own time, was ignorant of the 
Hebrew and Greek languages, and therefore not 
qualified for the task of translation from the ori- 
ginals. Latin, however, was all hut universal in 
the fourteenth century ; and the Latin Bible or 
Vulgate was the only document which consti- 
tuted the word of God in the estimation of men. 
There are indications of his having had assistance 
in the work, perhaps from various individuals. 
The version is remarkable for its fidelity and the 
propriety of the words selected. Still it is hut 
the translation of a translation, and therefore 
more important as illustrative of the state of our 
language in the fourteenth century than as con- 
tributing to the criticism or interpretation of the 
Bible. 

The Old Testament has not yet been pub- 
lished, but it is now in course of publication 
under die editorial care of Sir Frederick Madden 
and the Rev. J. Furshall. of the British Museum. 
The general opinion is that the New Testament 
portion was published so long ago as the year 
1731, and it is from this that our idea of \Vy- 
dille as a translator is formed. The subject, 
however, is involved in considerable obscurity ; 
and lie that trusts to the common accounts given 
of this early reformer as a translator of the Bib’e 
may probably he misled in his opinions. Accord- 
ing to Baber, another version was made in the 
fourteenth century, posterior to Wyclifle’s, with 
which it is frequently confounded. The author 
of it is said to have been the writer of ‘ Klnei- 
darinm Bihliumm, or Prologue to the Bible.* 
But this is a questionable statement. 

It may be doubted whether Wyclifl’e’s version 
has yet been published even a.s regards the New 
V<*stament, although it is generally supposed tliat 
it was tiist printed by Lewis in 1731, folio, and 
afterwards by Baber (1^10, Ito.) and Bugster. 

A version of the New Testament is now being 
published by Mr. Pickering of London from a 
MS in the possession of I/\i \\ ibon, K*q„ 
which is apparently the early W yeliflite lcrsion. 
That already published is a later version, in which 
\\ \ clitic could hue bad no concern, as it was 
not mule till after bis de-nib. ll thus ajp»ais 
that if the lefoimer had any concern in eitlu r of 
the two versions of lilt* New Teslaimnt nsnilied 
to him, il is to the earlier of them, and not to the 
later, that this honour most Ik* assumed. Both 
are now* being printed, as the Old Testament Inis 
already been, in ]virallel columns, under the 
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superintendence of Sir F. Madden, by whom, 
doubtless, some light will be thrown on their 
comparative claims. The writer is indebted for 
the information now communicated to the same 
eminent antiquarian scholar. 

2. Tyndale s translation. 

William Tyndale, having printed at Hamburg 
an edition of the Gospel by Matthew and an 
edition of Mark, committed to the press at Co- 
logne the first edition of his New Testament in 
4to., with a prologue and glosses. In conse- 
quence, however, of the exertions of Cochlaeus, a 
violent and crafty enemy to the printing of the 
Scriptures, the edition was interrupted before it 
was printed off. A precious fragment of it is 
now in the library of the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grenville. (Facsimiles are given by Mr. Ander- 
son, in his c Annals of the English Bible 9 (vol. i. 
p. 64.) At Worms, whither he proceeded on 
leaving Cologne, he commenced another edition 
of the New. Testament in 8vo. without the pro- 
logue and glosses belonging to the 4to. A third 
edition was printed at Antwerp in 1526, a fourth 
at the same place in 1527, a fifth in 1529, a sixth 
in 1534, and three editions in 1535. In 1536, 
the year in which he was strangled at Vilvorde, 
there were ten or twelve editions. He also printed 
at different times the five books of Moses ; and in 
1531, the book of Jonah, with an admirable 
prologue respecting the state of his country. In 
addition to the Pentateuch, he translated other 
parts of the Old Testament, at least as far as the 
end of Chronicles. The Old Testament was 
made from the original, not from Luther’s Ger- 
man version ; for there is no evidence to show 
that Tyndale was acquainted with German, or 
indeed that he ever saw Luther, though there is 
abundant testimony of his skill in Hebrew. Be- 
sides, its internal character proves that it was 
made from the original Hebrew and Greek. 

The excellence of this version, the basis of all 
subsequent English Bibles, has never been called 
in question by candid and competent judges, 
notwithstanding the severe opposition it encoun- 
tered during the life of the honoured Tyndale, 
and the peculiar circumstances in which he was 
placed. The language is pure, appropriate, and 
perspicuous. It is an astonishing monument of 
the indomitable zeal and great learning of the 
author. The New Testament part was printed in 
Bagster’s Hexapla. 

3. Myles Coverdale, The English version of the 
whole Bible made by Coverdale, is dated 1535, 
in folio. Where it was printed is matter of con- 
jecture. In the title-page it professes to be faith- 
fully and truly translated out of the ‘ Douche 
(German) and Latyn/ This Bible was imported 
into England in 1536, and various expedients 
were tried in the way of altering the title-page 
and the dedication, or of affixing a new title-page, 
in order to procure it the royal approbation. 
Another edition, in 4to., was issued in 1550, and 
again in the same form reissued in 1553. This 
Bible certainly owed its origin to Lord Crom- 
welVs patronage. Coverdale states, that he had 
five translations before him ‘ to help him herein.' 
Although the author had the benefit of Tymlale’s, 
his work must be reckoned inferior. In addition 
to the culpable obsequiousness of Coverdale, he 
was not so well skilled in the original languages 
of the Scriptures, and had therefore to rely more 


on the German and Latin (Anderson, vcl. i. p. 
587). This translation was recently reprinted by 
Bagster. 

4. Matthew's Bible . Although this version is 
the same as Tyndale’ s previously described, yet it 
deserves to be separately spoken of. John Rogers, 
an intimate friend of Tyndale, set about the su- 
perintendence of a new edition, soon after the 
incarceration of the latter at Vilvorde. Where it 
was printed cannot now be ascertained. Ham- 
burg, Marburg, Paris, Antwerp, and Lubeck, 
have all been named. When Rogers had pro- 
ceeded with the printing as far as Isaiah, Richard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, the celebrated 
printers, undertook to bring out the work as a 
matter of trade. The New Testament entire, and 
the Old as far as the end of Chronicles, are 
Tyndale’s ; the remainder of the Old Testament 
was done by Rogers himself, with the assistance 
perhaps of Coverdale’s sheets. The whole was 
finished in 1537. Why it bears the name of 
Thomas Matthew is not clear. It has been con- 
jectured, however, that it may have been com- 
menced at the request of a person of that name. 
Archbishop Cranmer, without any previous con- 
nection with the undertaking, was applied to by 
Grafton to procure it royal patronage, which he 
happily effected through Lord Cromwell. 

In the year 1538, another edition was begun at 
Paris, edited by Coverdale, which was inter- 
rupted by an order of the Inquisition. It was 
finished in London, in April, 1539. This book 
was set forth and enforced by the highest autho- 
rity in England. 

5. Taverner s Bible . Richard Taverner, the 
editor of this work, was a learned layman. His 
Bible was published in London, 1539, folio. Two 
other editions of it were issued in quarto. It 
is not a new version, but a correction of Mat- 
thew’s. 

6. Cranmer' s Bible, The first great Bible, with 
a prologue, by Cranmer, was published in 1540, 
folio, printed by Whitchurch. Three subsequent 
editions had the archbishop’s name affixed to the 
title-page. The New Testament is printed in 
Bagster’s Hexapla, 

7. Geneva Bible, The New Testament, in duo- 
decimo, printed at Geneva by Conrad Bad i us, in 

1557, is properly a revision of Tyndale’s from 
the Greek, by William Whittingham. It was 
merely preparatory, however, to the revision of 
the entire Bible by Whittingham and other exiles, 
which appears to have been begun by January, 

1558, and to have been continued till the 10th 
April, 1560. Whittingham had for his associates 
in the undertaking Anthony Gibby and Thomas 
Sampson. Its size is quarto. This was the first 
Bible printed in Roman letter, and the first in 
verses. A patent relative to it was issued by 
Elizabeth in favour of John Bodeleigh. The 
work is a new translation from the original, not 
simply a revision of any former version. It is 
faithful and literal. The New Testament portion 
was reprinted by Bagster in his Hexapla, 

8. Archbishop Barker's , or the Bishops' Bible . 
This Bible was published in 1568, at London, 
in one folio volume. It was superintended by 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, the text being 
carefully revised after the originals, by upwards 
of fifteen scholars, eight of whom were bishops. 
Different portions were assigned to different in- 
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dividuals, tlie initials of whose names are placed 
at the end of their several parts. It was not, as is 
commonly supposed, undertaken at the royal 
command. The text of this translation is much 
better than that of any preceding one. 

9. Anglo-Romish version . — An English trans- 
lation of the New Testament was published at 
Rheims in 15S2, in a quarto volume. It is 
made from the Latin Vulgate, not from the ori- 
ginal, and is accompanied by annotations. In 
1G09-10 the Old Testament was translated from 
the Vulgate, and published at Douay in two 
quarto volumes, also with notes. These three 
volumes contain the standard version of Roman 
Catholics. Many of the original Hebrew and 
Greek words are retained, so that simplicity and 
perspicuity are sacrificed. It has been conjec- 
tured that this was done to render it as obscure 
as possible to the common people. The New 
Testament has been lately reprinted in Bagster's 
Ilezcipla. 

10. King James' s Bible . — The proposal for this 
new translation of the Bible originated with Dr. 
John Rainolds, of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford. Forty-seven persons were engaged upon it, 
doubtless the most eminent men for learning that 
could then be procured. They met in companies 
at different places, having their respective tasks 
assigned them. According to the ordinary ac- 
count, fourteen rules were given to the translators 
for their guidance ; but another account states 
that only seven were finally prescribed. The 
whole was revised by twelve men together, two 
having been chosen out of each of the six com- 
panies. The ultimate revision was made by 
Dr. Miles Smith, who wrote the Preface, and 
Dr. Bilson. It was first published, in a folio 
volume, in 1G11. The whole expense was de- 
frayed by Barker, the patentee. In order to 
judge of the real character of this work, which 
lias continued to be the authorized version down 
to tlie present day, it is necessary to consider two 
of the rules given to the editors or translators, 
viz. the first and the fourteenth : — 4 The ordi- 
nary Bible read in the church, commonly called 
the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little 
altered as the original will permit/ Again : — 

4 These translations to be used when they agree 
better with the text than the Bishops’ Bible: 
viz. 1. Tyndale’s ; 2. Matthew’s; 3. Co verd ale's ; 

Whitclmrche’s (Cranmer’s) ; 5, The Geneva/ 
From these instrnrtions it may be inferred that 
the Authorized Version is a revision of the 
Bishops’ Bible, by a careful collation of' the 
originals and a comparison of existing transla- 
tions. It was not a new and independent work, 
but a laborious compilation from existing works 
of the same kind, regulated in every case by the 
Greek and Hebrew. 

It is needless to pronounce a formal encomium 
on our authorized version. The time, learning, 
and labour expended on it were well bestowed. 
It far surpasses every other English version of 
the entire Bible in the characteristic qualities of 
simplicity, energy, and purity of style, us also in 
uniform fidelity to the oiiginul. 

A revision of it, however, is now wanted, or 
rather, a new translation from the Hebrew mid 
Greek, based upon it. Since it was made, criti- 
cism has brought to light a great mass of ma- 
terials, and chanted itself in tin* esteem of the 


fundamental theologian as an important science. 
Hermeneutics too have been cultivated, so as to 
assume a systematic, scientific form. We require, 
in consequence, a new English version, suited to 
the present state of sacred literature. It need 
scarcely be stated that King James’s translators 
have failed to apprehend the true meaning in 
many passages. Of the merit attaching to their 
version a considerable share belongs to Tyndale. 
Parker's Bible was the professed basis, and that 
was a revision of Cranmer's. Cranmer’s Bible 
was chiefly a correction of Matthew's, or, in other 
words, of Tyndale’s, as far as Tyndale had trans- 
lated. Thus King James’s translation resolves 
itself at last, in no small measure, into Tyndale’s ; 
and when we consider the adverse circumstances 
continually pressing upon that noble-minded man, 
with the little assistance he could obtain, the work 
which he produced assumes a pre-eminent position 
amid the immortal monuments of human learning 
and skill. 

Few men have since attempted an English ver- 
sion of the entire Bible. They have contented 
themselves with separate books, either of the Old 
or New Testament. In point of style and dic- 
tion Low til’s translation of Isaiah is the best. Dr. 
Campbell translated the Gospels, and Macknight 
the Epistles ; but the former scarcely 1, equals the 
expectations which a reader of the Preliminary 
Dissertations would form, while the latter has not 
commended itself to competent judges. 

(See Johnson's Account of the several English 
translations of the Bible , Loud. 1730, Svo., re- 
printed in Bp. Watson’s Theological Tracts ; Bp. 
Marsh's History of the Translations which have 
been made of the Scriptures, from the earliest to the 
present age , Loud. IS 12, Svo. ; Lewis’s History 
of the principal Translations of the Bible , Loud. 
1739, Svo. ; Newcome’s Historical View of the 
English Biblical translations , Dublin, 1792, Svo. ; 
Cotton's List of Editions of the Bible, from the 
year 1505 to 1S20, Oxford, 1S21, Svo. ; Walter’s 
Letter on the Independence of the Authorized 
I 'rrsion of the Bible, Loud. 1823, Svo. ; Todd’s 
Vindication of our Authorized Translation , &c.. 
Loud. 1819, Svo.; Whittaker’s Historical and 
Critical Inquiry into the Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, Ss'c., Loud, 1819, Svo., and 
Supplement, 1820; Townlev’s Illustrations of' 
Biblical Literature, Loud. 1821, 3 vols. Svo. ; 
and especially Anderson's Annals of the English 
Bible , Loud. 1^*15, 2 vols. Svo., which must now 
be regarded as the standard work on the subject. 
— S. 1). 

VINK, THE ([D-j gephen ), with its fruit, the 
Grape, anub , or J" yayin, as well as Wine, 

is very frequently mentioned in Scripture, as 
might he exacted fioni its being a native of 
tin* East, well known to illicit lit nations, and 
highly esteemed for its various natural and arti- 
ficial products. Homer and Herodotus imution 
tlie vine; Theophrastus and 1 )inscorith*s treat of 
it in several chapters. But long before these t mes 
it was known to tlie Kgy pti.ms : representations 
of the careful culture of the\iiie, of the ho ld- 
ing of the gr.q es and squeezing out its juice, 
and of the storing of the wine in jars, being all 
discovered in the |*uii>tihg.s within their tombs. 
Though cultivated at sneli « .irl \ jhtuhL, the vine 
was not a native of Egypt, noi pnrkiblv of s ‘ \ ri.i ; 
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bat both European and Asiatic writers mention it 
as a native of the hilly region on the southern 
shores of the Caspian, and in the Persian province 
of Ghilan. In the districts of the Caucasus, as 
well as in the elevated valley of Cashmere, the vine 
climbs to the tops of the loftiest trees, and the 
grapes are of fine quality and large size in many 
places of the intermediate country. Every part 
of the vine was and still continues to be highly 
valued. The sap was at one time used in medi- 
cine. Verjuice expressed from wild grapes is well 
known for its acidity. The late Sir A. Burnes 
mentions that in Caubul they use grape powder, 
obtained by drying and powdering the unripe 
fruit, as a pleasant acid. When ripe, the fruit is 
everywhere highly esteemed, both fresh, and in its 
dried state as raisins. The juice of the ripe fruit, 
called must , is valued as a pleasant ‘beverage. 
By fermentation, wine, alcohol, and vinegar are 
obtained; the lees yield tartar; an oil is some- 
times expressed from the seeds ; and the ashes of 
the twigs were formerly valued in consequence of 
yielding a salt, which we now know to be carbo- 
nate of potash. 



It is not surprising, therefore, that the vine is so 
frequently mentioned both in the Old and in the 
New Testament, for it was one of the most valu- 
able products of Palestine, and of particularly fine 
quality in some of the districts. Those of Eshcol, 
Sorek, Jibmah, Jazer, and Abel, were particularly 
distinguished. The men sent from Kadesli-baniea 
to explore the Promised Land brought back as 
a sign of its fertility, what would be sure to be 
appreciated by men who had been sojourning in 
the desert, a bunch of grapes from Eshcol, near 
Hebron, which they carried between them on a 
stick, probably to prevent its being bruised, but 
no doubt also on account of its great size. 
Modern travellers, as Dandini, Mariti, and La- 
borde, have described some of the grapes of 
Palestine as being of large size. Nau affirms 
that in Syria he had seen clusters ten or twelve 


pounds in weight ; and Schulz states that he 
supped under a vine whose stem was about a foot 
and a half in diameter, its height about thirty 
feet, while its branches and branchlets, which had 
to be supported, formed a tent of upwards of 
thirty feet square. But this will appear nothing 
extraordinary to those who have seen the vine 
at Hampton Court, which covers a space of 2200 
square feet. And we have it on record that, even 
in our own country, a bunch of Syrian grapes 
was produced at Welbeck, which weighed nine- 
teen pounds, and measured in length twenty-three 
inches, and nineteen and a half inches in its 
greatest diameter. It was sent as a present from 
the Duke of Portland to the Marquess of Rock- 
ingham, and conveyed a distance of twenty miles, 
on a staff, by four labourers, two of whom bore it 
in rotation, thus affording a striking illustration 
of the proceeding of the spies (Kitto, Physic. Geog. 
of Palestine , p. cccxxx.). 

A fruitful vine is often adduced as an emblem 
of the Hebrew nation, and also the vine that was 
brought out of Egypt. A period of security and 
repose is figured by every one sitting under his 
own vine and fig-tree ; and prosperity by ‘ Judah, 
a lion’s whelp, binding liis foal to the vine, 
and his ass's colt to the choice vine both in- 
dications of Eastern manners, where sitting in 
the shade is most pleasant, and tying cattle in 
similar situations a common practice. Of the 
vine there were no doubt several varieties, as of 
all cultivated plants, but that of Sorek is espe- 
cially distinguished (Gen. xlix. 11 ; Jer. xi. 21). 
Rosenmiiller supposes this to be the variety called 
serik or sorik , which is cultivated not only in 
Syria, but also in Arabia and in the north of 
Africa. It appears to be the variety called kish - 
mish , or the Persian bedana , which signifies 
‘ without seed.’ 

The vine must have been cultivated in very 
early times, as we are informed in Gen. ix. 20, 
that Noah planted the vine immediately after the 
deluge ; and bread and wine are mentioned in 
Gen. xiv. 18. In Egypt also we have early notice 
of it (Gen. xl. 9, 10), as Pharaoh’s chief butler 
saw in a dream a vine with three branches ; and 
the Israelites complain (Num. xx. 5) that Moses 
and Aaron had brought them out of Egypt into 
that dry and barren land, where there were neither 
figs nor vines. The wines of Syria were in early 
times also highly esteemed ; and though the growth 
of the vine has much decreased, from the dimi- 
nished population and the Mohammedan rule, yet 
travellers still speak with enthusiasm of some of 
the wines, as of the vino d’oro of Lebanon. As 
space will not permit us to notice all the pas- 
sages in which the vine, the grape, and wine are 
mentioned, we must refer to Celsius, Hierobot . 
vol. i. pp. 400-444; Calmet’s Dictionary ; Rosen- 
m filler’s Biblical Bot . p. 220 ; and to Kitto’s 
Physical History of Palestine , p. cccxxiv., in 
all of which the subject is amply discussed and 
clearly elucidated. — J. F. R. 

VINEGAR. [Wine.] 

VIOL. [Musical Instruments.] 

VIPER. [Serpent.] 

virgin (n^ina, ; Vuig. virgo ). 

The word rtara occurs fifty 7 times in the Old 
Testament, and is translated by 7 rapOevos in 
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the Sept., except in two instances. It is ren- 
dered once by veavis (1 Kings i. 2), and once 
by i/v(jL(f) 7 ] (Joel i. 8). See Gen. xxiv. 16; Exod. 
xxii. 15, 16, 17; Lev. xxi. ; Dent, xxii., xxxii. ; 

Jndg. xxi., &c. occurs seven times, in 

four of which it is rendered yearn, puella (Exod. 
ii. 8; P8. lxviii. 25; Cant. i. 3; vi. 8); in one 
(Prov. xxx. 19) i/eorrjs , and in two (Gen. xxiv. 
43 ; Isa. vii. 14) 7 r apdevos.* The same word is 
also rendered virgo in the Vulgate in these two 
passages ; in Exod. ii. 8, puella ; in Ps. lxviii. 26, 
juvencula; in Cant. i. 3, and vi. 8, adolescentulu ; 
and in Prov. xxx, 19, adolescentiu, after the 
Sept. The Syriac follows the Seventy in Isa. 
vii. 14, hut in all the other passages agrees 
with Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, who 

translate by vecii/is, not only in Ps. 

lxviii. 26 ; Gen. xxxiv. 43 ; Exod. ii. 8 ; Prov. 
xxx. 19 (in which they agree with the Sept.), 
but also in Isa. vii. 14. Justin Martyr (Dial, 
e . Tryph .) complains of the partiality of the 

Greek translators in rendering HD^y here by 
yearn (a term which does not necessarily 
include the idea of virginity), accusing these 
Jewish writers of wishing to neutralize the ap- 
plication to the Messiah of this passage, which 
the Jews of his time referred to Hezekiah. Gese- 
nins {Comm An Isa,) maintains, notwithstanding, 
that yeay*y, not tt apdevos, is the correct ren- 
dering* in Isa. vii. 14, while he at the same time 
agrees with Justin that the prediction cannot 
possibly refer to Hezekiah, who was born nine 
years before its delivery. Fiirst ( Concordance ) 

explains iTD^y by puella, virgo, nubilis ilia vel 
liupta, tenera et Horens cetate, valens ac vegeta ; 
but Hengstenberg ( Christology ), although admit- 
ting that njo'py does not necessarily mean a vir- 
gin (which lie conceives is plain from Prov. xxx. 
19), maintains that it is always applied in Scrip- 
ture to an unmarried woman. St. Matthew (i. 
23), who cites from the Seventy, applies the pas- 
sage (Isa. vii. 11) to the miraculous birth of 
Jesus from the blessed Virgin. Professor Robin- 
son (dr. and Kny. Lexicon ) considers tt apOevos 
here to signify a bride, or newly married woman, 
as in Ilomer (11. ii. 51 1) : 

O us T(K€i/ i A(TTv6xv> • • • • TrapOlvos aldolr)' 
(‘Them bore Astyoche, a virgin pure 1 

Cowi'Kit) ; 

and considering it to refer apparently to the 
youthful spouse of the prophet (see Isa. viii. 3, 1 ; 
vii. 3, 10, 21), holds that the sense in Matt. i. 23 
would then he: Thus wan fill til led in a strict and 
literal sense that which the prophet spoke in u wider 
sense ami on a ditl’erent occasion. Jerome says 
th.it the Punic for virgo is alma, although the word 

is hut twice so rendered in the \ ulgate. 

* In Rose’s edition of Purkhurst's Lexicon of 
the A cio Testament ( 1 839), 7 ra/> 0 eVoy is said to 

‘ answer to HD^y in several passages in the Sept.* 
We can discover hut these two instances. There 
are four passages eited in the same edition and in 
its reprint in 1815 ((Jen. xxiv. 1 1, 16 ; \\\v, 3; 
and Isa, vii. I [ 14 ?]), in not one of which does 

I lie word occur. In the three first it is 

myi 


The early Christians contended also for the per- 
petual virginity of Mary against the Jews, who 
objected the use of the term ecos {until. Matt, 
i. 25) as implying the contrary ; but the Fathers 
triumphantly appealed against the Jewish inter- 
pretation to Scripture usage, according to which 
this term frequently included the notion of per- 
petuity (comp. Ps. cx. 1 ; Gen. viii. 7 ; Isa. 
xlvi. 4 ; Ps. lxi. 7 ; Matt, xxviii. 20 ; and see 
Suicer's Thesaurus , and Pearson, On the Creed , 
Art. iii.). Although there is no proof from Scrip- 
ture that Mary had other children James ; 
Jude], the Christian Fathers did not consider 
that there was any impiety in the supposition 
that she had (Suicer, ut supra). But, although 
not an article of faith, the perpetual virginity of 
Mary was a constant tradition of both the Eastern 
and Western church. The most distinguished 
Protestant theologians have also adopted this 
belief, and Dr. Lardner {Credibility) considered 
the evidence in its favour so strong as to deserve 
that assent which be himself yielded to it. 

The word tt apdevos, virgin , occurs in Matt, 
i. ; xxv.; Luke i. ; Acts xxi.; 1 Cor. vii.; 2 
Cor. xi. 2; and Apoc. xiv. 14. In 1 Cor. and 
Apoc. it is applied to both sexes, as it frequently 
is by the Fathers, who use it in the sense of car- 
lebs. It is sometimes metaphorically used in 
the Old Testament for a country, and in the 
New to denote a high state of moral puritv. — 

W.W. 

VOW (~n?.) is represented by a Hebrew word 
which signifies to ‘ promise,* and may therefore be 
defined as a religions undertaking, either, 1. Po- 
sitive, to do or perform; 2. or Negative, to nb- 
sfain from doing or performing a certain thing. 
The morality of vows we shall not here discuss, 
hut merely remark that vows were quite in place 
in a system of religion which so largely consisted 
of doing or not doing certain outward acts, with 
a view of pleasing Jehovah and gaining his fa- 
vour. The Israelite, who had been taught by per- 
formances of daily recurrence to consider par- 
ticular ceremonies as essential to bis possessing 
the divine favour, may easily have been led to 
the conviction which existed probably in the pri- 
mitive ages of the world, that voluntary oblations 
and self-imposed sacrifices bad a special value in 
the sight of God. And when once this conviction 
had led to correspond ing practice, it could not be 
otherwise than of the highest consequence that 
these sacred promises, which in sanctity differed 
little from oaths, should be religiously and scru- 
pulously observed. Before a vow is taken there 
may he strong reasons why it should not lx* 
made ; but when it is once assumed, a new obli- 
gation is contracted, which 1ms the greater force 
berunse of its voluntary nature: u new eh incut 
is introduced, which strongly requires the ob- 
servance of the vow, if the lxmds of morality are 
not to be seriously relaxed. The writer may be 
of opinion that total abstinence is in itself not a 
virtue nor of general obligation, but he cannot 
doubt dial ‘ breaking the pledge,* when once 
taken, is an net of immorality that cannot be 
rc|MMted without undermining the very founda- 
tions of character: w lienee it ob\ ioiody appears 
that caution fJmuhl be ohs< rved, not only in k< « r- 
ing, Lmt also in leading men to make, pledges, 
vows, and promises. 
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Vows, which rest on a human view of religious 
obligations, assuming as they do that a kind of 
recompense is to be made to God for good en- 
joyed, or consideration offered for good deside- 
rated, or a gratuity presented to buy oft an im- 
pending or threatened ill, are found in existence 
in the antiquities of all nations, and present 
themselves in the earliest Biblical periods (Gen. 
xxviii. 20; Judg. xi. 30 ; 1 Sam. i. 11 *, 2 Sam. 
xv. 8). With great propriety the performance 
of these voluntary undertakings was accounted a 
highly religious duty (Judg. xi. 35; Eccles. v. 4, 
5). The words of the last vow are too emphatic, 
and in the present day too important, not to be 
cited : ‘ Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, 
than that thou shouldest vow and not pay’ (comp. 
Ps. lxvi. 13, sq. ; lxxvi. 11 ; cxvi. 18). The 
views which guided the Mosaic legislation were 
not dissimilar to those just expounded. Like a 
wise lawgiver, Moses, in this and in other par- 
ticulars, did not attempt to sunder the line of 
continuity between the past and the present. He 
found vows in practice; he aimed to regulate 
what it would have been folly to try to root out 
(Deut. xxiii. 21, sq.). The words in the 22nd 
verse are clearly in agreement with our remarks : 
‘If thou shalt forbear to vow, it shall be no sin 
in thee/ — J. R. B. 

VULGATE ( Vulgata ; kolv ??), the name ge- 
nerally given to the Latin translation of the 
Bible used in the Western Church. 

Old Testament Version . There have been 
Latin translations of the Bible from the first ages 
of the Christian Church. Of these Augustine ob- 
serves ( De Doct . Christ, ii. 11) : ‘ Those who have 
translated the Bible into Greek can be numbered, 
but not so the Latin versions. For in the first 
ages of the Church, whoever could get hold of a 
Greek codex ventured to translate it into Latin, 
however slight his knowledge of either language.’ 
Of these he prefers the Itala, as the most literal. 
Bentley (see his Life by Monk) supposed that 
Itala was an error for ilia , others (as Bishop 
Potter) for usitata . But there seems no sufficient 
reason for rejecting the common reading (Saba- 
tier’s Preface , lit inf). Augustine wrote to Jerome 
( Ep . 88) to acquaint him that he would confer a 
great benefit by translating the version of the 
Seventy, inasmuch as the readings of the Latin 
manuscripts were so various that it was doubted if 
any thing could be proved by them, observing that 
‘ there are as many texts as there are copies/ 
Eichhorn is of opinion that all the quotations of 
writers before Jerome belong to the same text, 
which he conceives to have been made in the first, 
century, and in Africa. He founds this opinion 
chiefly on the badness of the Latin, as well as on 
the fact that Greek was too well understood in 
Italy to render a Latin version necessary. In this 
view he has been followed by Dr. Wiseman ( Letters 
on 1 John v. 7), and by Lachmann ( Preface to 
his edition of the New Testament ). De Wette, 
however, is of opinion that there is no proof of 
the African origin of this version. Some frag- 
ments of it still exist, which show it to have been 
most literal, and made from the koivt], or the text 
of the Septuagint which existed before Origei/s 
Ilexapla, whose defects it preserves, agreeing very 
closely with the Cod. Vaticanus. It is therefore 
of the greatest use towards restoring the text 
of the Seventy. The parts extant are the Psalms, 


Job, Ecclesiastes, and Tobit, with fragments of 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and Hosea. These 
fragments are found in citations from the Fathers, 
in ancient manuscripts, and in psalters, missals, 
and breviaries, from which they have been col- 
lected with much care by Flaminius Nobilius 
{Vet. Text . esc . LXX. Lat . redd ., 1588), who 
has endeavoured to supply the omissions; Sa- 
batier ( Bib/ . Sac. Lat . verss. antiq . 1749) ; 
Jac. Faber Stapulensis ( Psalterium Quincnplex , 
1509) [Verse] ; Blanchini ( Psalter . Duplex , 
ex insigni Cod. Grceco-Lat. Veron. uncial . ante 
7 m. scec.) ; and Miinter ( Fragm . Antehieron . 
e cod. rescript . Wirceburg. Hafn. 1809). In 
the year 382 Jerome undertook a revision of this 
text. He first corrected the Psalms, producing 
what is called the Roman Psalter , which is still 
used in the church of the Vatican, and in St. 
Mark’s at Venice/ 5 * Afterwards, finding this 
work corrupted by transcribers, he undertook a 
second revision. This is the Gallican Psalter , 
and is that contained in the Vulgate, and used 
generally in the Church since its introduction by 
Pope Paul IV. Jerome made this correction 
with the aid of Origen’s Hexapla, adding aste- 
risks, obelisks, commas, and colons [Verse]. 
From the obelisk or asterisk to the colon was con- 
tained something added from the Hebrew by 
Theodotion, and the same with the comma denoted 
that the Septuagint contained here more than 
Jerome's Version. He afterwards revised in the 
same way the rest of the Old Testament. 6 Rejoice/ 
he says, 6 that you receive the blessed Job safe 
and sound, who formerly, among the Latins, lay 
prostrate in filth and worms ; and as after his trial 
and triumph all his possessions were restored to 
him double, I have, in our own language, restoied 
to him what he had lost/ The book of Chronicles 
he corrected with the help of a learned Jew of 
Tiberias. To these he added Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Canticles : the rest of his labours 
perished by fraud. Of this work the only parts 
printed are the two Psalters and the book of Job. 
It acquired Jerome great fame and not a little 
obloquy, especially on the part of his quondam 
friend Rufinus. 

Jerome next, at the request of his friends, un- 
dertook a new version from the Hebrew, between 
the years 385 and 405. This version was occa- 
sioned by the controversies with the Jews, who 
constantly appealed to the original, which the 
early Christians did not understand. Jerome 
commenced with Samuel, then proceeded to the 
Psalms, the books of Solomon, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 
Chronicles — together with Tobit and Judith from 
the Chaldee. He afterwards translated Daniel, 
Esther, and Jeremiah, with their apocryphal 
additions. It is to be lamented that he used 
too much haste in some parts of his work, hav- 
ing finished Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Can- 
ticles in three days, and/Tobit in one. Notwith- 
standing this, and his own observation that his 

* There is a Psalter different from both, used 
in Milan. Mr. Bagster’s Pexaplar Psalter con- 
tains the Roman and the Gallican Psalters, 
together with Jerome’s version from toe Hebrew, 
that of the Seventy, the original Hebrew, and 
the two authorized versions of the Anglican 
Church. 
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work would have been superfluous but for the 
corruptions of the Septuagint, he produced the 
best and noblest work of the kind of which an- 
tiquity can boast. He proceeded on the soundest 
principles, and studied the Hebrew language 
under some learned Jews. * From the reading of 
Quinctilian and Cicero, 1 he acquaints ns, £ I en- 
tered upon the irksome task of shutting myself 
up in the mill of the Hebrew language, and en- 
deavouring to pronounce its panting and creaking 
sounds ; when, at length, like one walking in a 
dungeon, I discerned a faint light glimmering 
from above.’ His Hebrew copy was procured 
from the Synagogue. His labours now procured 
him only the most cutting railleries from his 
friends. His teacher's name being Barhanina, 
he was accused of having been taught by Barab- 
bas. He did not translate too literally, lest be 
should not convey the sense, and occasionally 
made use of other versions, when they did not 
materially differ from the Hebrew, lest he should 
alarm his readers by too much novelty ; but he 
adhered to it in general very closely, lest, contrary 
to his conscience, he should c forsake the founda- 
tion of truth, and follow the streamlets of opi- 
nions.’ 

II is work at first met with no flattering recep- 
tion. It was by many condemned as heretical, 
and even his friend Augustine feared to make use 
of it, lest it might offend by its novelty, introduce 
variety between the Greek and Latin Churches, 
and distract the minds of Christians who had 
received the Septuagint from the Apostles. In 
one instance, where an African bishop caused 
the book of Jonah to be read in church in this 
version, the people were panic-struck at hearing 
the word hedera (Jon. iv. 6, 9) in place of the old 
reading cucurbita . Augustine afterwards enter- 
tained a more favourable opinion of it, although 
he has not cited it in any of his acknowledged 
works John, Epistles of]. 

About two hundred years after Jerome’s death 
his work had acquired an equal degree of respect 
with the ancient Vulgate, and in the year 604 
we have the testimony of Gregory the Great to 
the fact, that ‘ the Apostolic see made use of both 
versions/ It afterwards became by degrees the 
only received version, and this by its intrinsic 
merits, for it. received no official sanction before 
the Council of Trent. Baruch, Ecclesiasticus, 
w isdom, and Maccabees, were retained from the 
old version. 

Jerome’s version soon experienced the fate of 
its predecessor; it became sadly corrupted by 
a mixture with the old version, and by the un- 
critical carelessness of half-lcai ucd ecclesiastics, 
as well as by interpolations from liturgical 
writings and from glosses. In tact the old and 
new vcision.s were blended into one, and thus was 
formed the Vulgate of the middle ages. 

In the ninth century an attempt was made, but 
not on the .soundest principles, to correct the Vul- 
gate. This was done by command of Charle- 
magne, who intrusted the task to Alenin. The 
amended Vulgate was now introduced by royal 
authority into all the churches of France, It is 
still doubtful whether the correction was made 
from the Hebrew original, or from ancient copies 
of the Vulgate. 

In the eleventh century a new revision was un- 
dertaken by Laiifrauc, Archbishop of ( mterbnry, 


an 1 another in the succeeding century (at which 
period Roger Bacon says that it was horribly cor- 
rupted), by Cardinal Nicolaus the Deacon, a good 
Hebrew scholar. About the same period appeared 
in France the Epanorthotce , or Correctoria Bib - 
lica , which were attempts to establish the true 
text on the part of Abbot Stephen, Cardinal Hugo, 
and others. From these corrections, however, it 
appears that the corruptions were so numerous as 
to render it almost vain to expect to recover the 
true text. ‘ Every reader and preacher,’ says 
Roger Bacon ( Epist . to Clem. IE'.), ‘changes 
what he does not understand : their correction is 
the worst of corruptions, and God's word is de- 
stroyed/ This was the state of the text at the 
time of the invention of printing, by which its 
variations were more clearly brought to light, and 
critical attempts made to amend it. 

The earliest printed editions are without a 
date. The first which has a date was published 
at Mayntz in 14G2, by Fust and Schoilfher. It 
was afterwards printed in 1471, 1475, and 1476. 
Critical editions appeared in 1496, 1497, 1501, 
1501, 1506,1511, and 1517 — the last that of the 
Complutensian Polyglott, done with great care. 
This was followed by the Antwerp Polyglott, 
and the critical editions of Colinaeus, Rudel, 
Benoist, Isidore Clarius, and Robert Stephens. 
The variations of the text now appeared more 
plainly than ever. Isidore Clarius (1542) cor- 
rected more than 8000 errors (which some have 
exaggerated into 80,000). Stephens’ beautifully 
executed and amended text (1527) was con- 
demned to be burned. This learned printer after- 
wards collated several manuscripts, and pub- 
lished editions in 1532, 1533, and 1510. This last 
(the 4th) is called by Father Simon a master-piece. 
Stephens’ edition of 1545 (the nonpareil) con- 
tained a new version, that of the Old Testament 
being made by Leo Judah, Bibliander, and Peter 
Cholin. This is one of those called Vatahle’s 
Bibles. The translator of De Wette’s Einlcitung 
observes that Stephens’s sixth and seventh editions 
(1546 and 1555) contain no important improve- 
ments. The accurate I)e Wettc, however, was 
aware that the seven! li edition contained the di- 
vision into verses. Benoist (154 1) made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to restore Jerome's text. Stephens’s 
eighth and last edition has been already noticed 
[Vkusb]. 

In the mean time the Council of Trent passed 
its famous decree (a.u. 1 5-1 1), Sess. 4. Derret. 2) re- 
specting the Vulgate : ‘ The most holy Synod, con- 
sidering that no small advantage will accrue to the 
church of God, if from all the Uitin editions of the 
sacred hooks which are in circulation, it should 
determine which is to he leceivcd as unthentie, 
decrees and declares that tin* ancient Vulgate 
version, which has been approved in the church by 
the use of so many ages, should be used in public 
I readings, disputations, sermons, and expositions, 
as authentic, and that none is to presume to reject 
it under any pretence wliatsi e\ cr/ Do Witte 
(Einft ituwj) conceives that this decree shuts the 
door against any cxegetie.il inquiry into the doc- 
trines of the elmrcli. M odder (Syntbo/iA\ p. 1. 
eh. v. § x I i i. ), however, maintains that time 
ronld be no such thing as an exegetie.il in- 
quiry into the doctrines of the church, width 
declares her (login. is by her infallible authority 
independently of Scripture, although she may 
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apply and even misapply testimonies from 
Scripture to this purpose, being infallible in 
the former case, but not in the latter. * The 
most learned Roman Catholics d i 11 e r mate- 
rially as to the sense of the word authentic, 
some considering, as Morin ns (Ex ere it. Ribl . ), 
that the Vulgate is hereby pronounced to be an 
inspired version, others (as Suarez) that the version 
is placed above all existing texts of the originals. 
Many contend that it was only meant to give it 
a preference to any other Latin version then in 
use (Bellarmin,t De Verbo Dei; Calmet's Dis- 
sert. ; Jalnfs and Hug's Introdd .). Some of the 
Roman theologians hold it to be infallible only 
so far as faith and morals are concerned (Dens, 
Thcologia). Hug considers the meaning of the 
decree to be, that 4 as in civil allairs an authentic 
instrument is valid evidence, so in public religious 
matters the Vulgate is a document from which 
valid arguments may lie drawn, without prejudice, 
however, to other documents [viz. the originals ; 
but this is not a prescription of doctrine, and 
from its nature it could not be; it is a temjxirary 
decree of discipline/ In fact few Roman Catho- 
lics have maintained its exemption from error, 
and the most learned and judicious Protestants 
(Mill, Prolog. ; Bengel, Apparatus ; Lachmann, 
Preface ) justly conspire in holding it in a 
high degree of veneration. Jalin observes that 
the Oriental Christians in communion with Rome 
still use their own versions, the Greek, Armenian, 
Syriac, and Arabic. 

The Council of Trent not having tier la red any 
particular manuscript or edition to contain the 
true text of the Vulirate, a committee of six was 
appointed to prepare a new edition, but the |k>|m‘ 
prevented them from proceeding. 'Hie Domain 
theologians, seeing the confusion which presided 
in the printed editions, a* well as the |>ersrcntious 
to which Robert Stephens was ex|>osod for his 
laudable undertakings, now undertook to correct 
the text, and Heutenins \v,ls chosen to prep ire an 
edition. For this purpose lie collated several of 
the former ones, including Stephens's of 1 o h), and 
about twenty manuscripts, the nuM modern of 
which was of the fourteenth century. His edition 
appeared in If) 1 7, and after his dentil a still mure 
valuable one was prepared bv the same tluxdo- 
gians under the care of Lucas Brngemis and 
others, which was printed by Plant in in 1573. 
The papal chair now resolved on an edition, and 
thus the Sixtine and Clementine Bibles, the va- 
riations between which amounted to above 20U0, 
gave rise to the well-known attack of James 
( Helium Papale ). Sixtus laboured on his own 
edition, which was founded on the principle, that 
wherever the most ancient manuscripts and 

* ‘ Even a Scriptural proof in favour of a de- 
cree held to he infallible, is not itself infallible, 
but only the dogma as defined/ 

f Bellarmin defends the use of the Vulgate, 
from the ignorance of the original languages 
which prevailed in the Church, instancing the 
Council of Ari miiium, where, out of 400 bishop-, 
not one knew the meaning of bpoovaios . all ex- 
claiming ‘not Ilomoousios, but Christ/ Mr. Scri- 
vener (at infra ) agrees with those who maintain 
that the Council of Trent ‘raised the Vulgate to 
that paramount authority which only belongs to 
the original text/ 


printed editions agreed, their reading should he 
preferred. It appeared in 1590. By the decree 
of Sixtus, whoever approved of any other edition, 
if of the degree of a bishop, was to be excluded 
from entering a church ; if of inferior rank, was to 
he excommunicated — with other more dreadful 
anathemas. Notwithstanding this, Pope Urban 
VII. found it so inaccurate that he attempted 
to suppress it. Ills successor, Gregory XIV., 
prepared a new revision, with the aid of some 
eminent scholars, including Bellarmin and Fla- 
minius Nobilins. This was first issued under 
the papacy of Clement VIII. in 1592, and al- 
though more modestly put forth, was founded on 
much better principles than the former. But there 
was a great difliculty to he overcome in attempt- 
ing to reconcile the discrepancies of the two 
editions with the authority of the papal chair. 
‘In this dilemma Bellarmin is said to have found 
a middle course, by proposing that nil the blame 
should he laid upon the printer' (ling's Jntrod.). 
In the preface Bellarmin states, that ‘Sixtus, 
having perceived the errors which had crept into 
the press, ordered the edition to be cancelled,' (an 
assertion which Van Ess, Pragmatisch- Geschicht, 
dir I 'ulgat.. declares to be false), ( but from the 
execution of this order Ixitli Sixtus and his succes- 
sors. Urban \ II. and Innocent IX. were prevented 
by death/ It is further stated that * although 
in this revision no small labour was employed in 
collating manuscripts of the Hebrew and Greek, 
and the writings of the Fathers, some things are 
ne\ erthclcM designedly altered, and others, which 
seemed to require alteration, designedly left un- 
changed.' r I his preface is said to have led to 
Bellanniu's beatilication (ling, ut sup .). The 
Clementine edition is tin* basis of all subsequent 
ones, from those of IManiin, 1 599- 1(150, to that of 
L» aiider van Kvs, published by authority of 
Ia*o XII. iu lS2f>. The present printed Vulgate 
of the Old Testament is thus a mixed text, con- 
sisting partly of the obi Latin, partly of Jerome's 
re\ ision of the same, and partly of his new version 
from the Hebrew. 

Descendants of the Vulgate. There is •‘till 
extant an Anglo-Saxon version, published by 
i’hvwiites ( Hcptati uchi/s , ld*JS), of the Penta- 
teuch, Joshua, Job, and a fragment of Judith. 
This was the work of /Klfric, in the tenth cen- 
tury, and was formerly thought, hut on insufli- 
eient grounds, to have been done from the Sept. 
,Klfric uLo translated Esther, Maccabees, and 
Kings. There was an earlier translation by Ad- 
helm, m the beginning of the eighth century 
(Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church'). Bede is said 
tn have translated the entiie Bible about the same 
period. At the close of the thirteenth century it 
was again translated by some one whose name has 
not reached us. Wickli lie's translation appeared 
in 13S0 [Versions]. 

The Sew Testament. The old Latin version 
w r as made immediately from the Greek, and its 
dead literality is such as to render it in some places 
quite barbarous, as where, for instance, the Greek 
on is ‘almost uniformly, in defiance of grammar 
and common sense, rendered quia or quoniam’ 
(c.g. magister, scimns quia verax es. Matt.xxii. 
16‘; see Campbell, On the Gos]>cfs). Camp- 
bell refers to the phrase pancm nostrum super - 
svbstantialem , in the lord's Prayer, as an in- 
stance of an etymological barbarism. These 
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remarks include the Old Testament as well as 
the New. 

Manuscripts and editions of the Italic . There 
are some very ancient manuscripts of the old Latin 
version of the New Testament still extant, which 
are described by Blanchini (ut supra) ; Incus, 
Milan, 1719: Dobrowsky ( Fragments of St. 
Mark's Autography Prag. 179S); Alter ( Gold 
and silver purple MSS. in the Imperial Library, 
containing fragments of Luke and Mark); Fleck 
( Wissensch. Reise) ; Matthau (Nov. Test and 
Sabatier (. Evang . Quadr.). The oldest of these is 
probably the Cod. Vereellensis , published by Sa- 
batier, supposed to have been written by the hand 
of Eusebius. This version is also contained in the 
Graeco- Latin MSS., the most ancient of which is 
the Cod. Bezce [Manuscripts]. The Codex Boer - 
uerianus , (G) published by Matthau, at Meissen, 
in 1791 (reprinted 1818), is a Graeco-Latin MS. 
of the ninth century, preserved at Dresden, and 
was first used by Bengel. It contains St. Paul’s 
Epistles (omitting Hebrews). The interlinear 
Latin is written in what some have supposed 
to be the Anglo-Saxon, but is in reality that 
modification of the Latin called the Irish cha- 
racter. It has been often desired by critics that 
some Irishman would explain the words at the 
bottom of fol. 23. We have therefore endeavoured 
to decipher them (with the assistance of our friend 
Mr. J. O’Donovan), and here present an attempt 
at a translation of what appears to be a fragment 
of a religions poem : — 

Cejchr bo rtotti) rrjon bO]c cotibAj. 

Upf cljonbA] 5 j. t). ljiporr- njatpnjbepA lArc 

V) t^5bC\j. 

2J)op bAit\ Ttjofi bAj’e njop coll ce]lle rpop rpipe 
o lair A]|t cberjtj rejoin bo ecA]b. 
bejel) po ecojl ti)A ]c. rpAipe. 

Coming to Rome, great wisdom, little profit; 

THe King your Saviour you will not find, un- 
less you take him with you. 

Great folly, great madness, great breach of 
sense, great phrenzy, 

When you set out to meet death, 

To be under the displeasure of the Son of Mary. 

From the notes in the margin it appears that 
this manuscript had been in the possession of 
Johannes Scotus of Ireland, for whom it was 
probably written [Verse]. The Cod. Sangal- 
lensis of the Gospels, of the same age and cha- 
racter, (A) has been also published by Bettig, 
Turici, 1836. 

The editions are those by Sabatier (id snp. vol. 
iii.) and Blanchini (Evang. Quadr.). Martianay 
( Opp . Hieron.) gives the Gospel of St. Matthew 
and the Epistle of St. James only. The only de- 
scendant of this version is the Anglo-Saxon, which 
is probably older than the translation of the Old 
Testament. 

Jerome* s recension. Jerome did not translate 
the New Testament from the Greek, but at the 
request ofDamasus, bishop of Rome, he amended 
the old Latin, by comparing its corruptions and 
various readings with the best Greek manuscripts, 
making, however, no alteration, unless the sense 
absolutely required it; but in his Commentary he 
often departs from this text. The Vulgate of the 
New Testament generally agrees with the oldest 
MSS. of the Italic, and is one of the best critical 


helps towards restoring the true text of the Greek. 
The text has undergone the same fate, and 
su tiered the same corruption as that of the Old 
Testament, and the various readings, though 
numerous (Michael is speaks of 80,000) are of 
the same character with those of the Greek, 
having crept in through the negligence of tran- 
scribers, and 4 very few of them bearing the marks 
of having been made to serve a purpose * ( Pre- 
face to Mr. Bagstcrs liexapla). Dr. Camp- 
bell ( On the Gospels) considers that as the last 
part of the Vulgate was completed 1400 years 
ago, and from MSS. older probably than any now 
extant, and at a time when there was no bias from 
party zeal, at a time too when the modern contro- 
versies were unknown, the Council of Trent acted 
rightly in giving the preference to this, which 
he designates 4 a good and faithful version, re- 
markable for purity and perspicuity, and by no 
means calculated to support Roman views but 
valuable as this text is, it is to be lamented that 
the ambiguity of the phrase 4 authentic 1 should 
have furnished an occasion to some Roman pole- 
mics of the last century, when criticism was not 
so well understood as at present, to depreciate the 
original text. What, however, an accomplished 
Roman Catholic divine has said respecting Col- 
lins (see Scripture , Holy) may be equally ap- 
plied here : 4 he took advantage of the dif- 

ferences between Mill and Whitby about some 
passages, and about the value of various readings 
in general, to conclude that the entire New 
Testament was thereby rendered doubtful. He 
was soon, however, chastised by the heavy lash 
of Bentley, who thoroughly exposed the fallacy 
of Collins’s assertions, and vindicated the con- 
dition of the inspired text Nothing has 

been discovered, not one single various read- 
ing which can throw doubt upon any passage 
before considered certain, or decisive in favour 
of any important doctrine.’ (Wiseman, Lectures , 
Lect. x.) 

A pure text of the Vulgate is a great deside- 
ratum. Lucas Brugensis ( Letter to Bellarmin) 
pointed out no less than 4000 mistakes in the 
Clementine edition. An edition of this text, in 
the New Testament, was published in 1840 by 
F. F. Fleck, who has added to it the various 
readings of the Florentine uncial sticbometrical 
MS. of the sixth century, containing the Old 
and New Testaments. This MS. was used by 
the Clementine editors, but they differ from it 
in many instances, one of which is 1 John v. 7, 
which is not in the Florentine. Lachmann, 
also, in his recent edition of the New Testament, 
has furnished the text of the Vulgate from the 
oldest MSS. written before the tenth century, es- 
pecially the Fulda MS. But it can serve no 
critical use to correct the entire of the Greek text 
by conforming to the Vulgate, as has been re- 
cently done, at the request of the Archbishop of 
Paris, by Tischendorf (Nov. Test., Gr. et Lat., 
Paris, 1842), wherever a single MS., however 
worthless or modern, was found to support fhe 
reading. (See The Book of Revelation in Greek , 
by Samuel Prideaux, Tregelles, 1844.) 

Manuscripts. For an account of the MSS. 
of the V ulgate, we must refer the reader to Le 
Long’s Bibliotheca Sacra , as well as to the various 
editions already named. We shall here only 
notice the most ancient in the British Islands. 
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There is a mutilated Latin MS. of the Gospels 
in Ireland, described by Mr. Petrie in the 19th 
vol. of the Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. , which that able antiquary assigns to the 
fifth century. The Kells MS. of the Gospels, 
preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, the writing 
and illuminations of which are of incomparable 
beauty, was written in Ireland in the sixth cen- 
tury. This has been confounded by Dr. O' Co- 
nor ( Rerum Ilib . Script .) with the Book of Dur- 
row, preserved in the same College. The beautiful 
Liudisfarne book of the Gospels (Nero D. 4) is 
a stichometrical uncial MS. of the seventh cen- 
tury, with an interlinear Anglo-Saxon version by 
Aldred in the tenth. There are two MSS. of the 
Gospels (the same to which allusion is made in 
the Life of St. Augustine , by the Rev. F. Oake- 
ley) said to have been brought to England by St. 
Augustine. One of these is preserved in C. C. 
College, Cambridge, and the other in the Bodleian 
Library. To these is to be added St. Cuthbert’s 
MS. of St. John's Gospel, and the gospels of St. 
Mullin, Dimma, Mac Durnan, Mac Regol, and 
St. Chad. The Codex Armachanus, written by 
an Irish scribe in the eighth century, now in pri- 
vate hands, contains the entire New Testament, 
with Pelagius’s prefaces. This MS. wants 1 
John v. 7. The Cod. Augiens. (F), a Graeco- 
Latin MS. containing St. Paul's Epistles (that to 
the Hebrews in Latin only) now in Trin. Coll. 
Cambridge, is probably an Irish MS. of the ninth 
century (see Dr. O’Conor’ s Rer. Ilib. Script. ; 
Sir W. Betham’s Antiq. Researches ; Petrie's 
Essay on the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Ire- 
land ; O’Donovan ’s Irish Grammar ; and West- 
wood’s Palceog. Sac. Victoria). 

Modern versions of the Vulgate . The versions 
used in the Church of Rome have been all made 
from the Vulgate, of which the first German 
translation was printed in 1466, the Spanish 
in 1478, and the Italian in 1471. Our limits 
will allow us only to refer to that in use in this 
country, of which the Old Testament was printed 
at Douai in 1609, and the New at Rheims in 
1582. This is greatly inferior in strength and 
elegance of expression to the Authorized Version 
of 1611, but is highly commendable for its scru- 
pulous accuracy and fidelity, which cannot be 
predicated of all translations from the Vulgate 
in other languages. It was altered and modern- 
ized by Bishop Challoner in 1749, when the text 
was conformed to that of the Clementine edition. 
It has since undergone various alterations under 
the care of the Irish Roman-catholic hierarchy, 
and has been in some respects conformed to the 
Authorized Version, even in passages which con- 
troversialists of a bygone age had stigmatized as 
heretical. But this has been done without any 
departure from the text. The original transla- 
tors, however, adhered so servilely to this, as to 
employ such barbarous words and phrases as sin- 
don (Mark xv. 46), zealators (Acts xx. 20), prse- 
finition (Eph. iii. 11), contristate (iv. 30), agnition 
(Philem. 16), repropitiate (Heb. ii. 17), with such 
hosts God is promerited (xiii. 16), &c. 4 Yet in 

justice it must be observed, that no case of wilful 
perversion of Scripture has ever been brought 
home to the Rhemish translators’* (Scrivener's 

* Some grave accusations against the Rhemish 
version, which appeared in the seventh edition of 


Supplement to the Authorized Version ). Mr. 
Scrivener adds that 4 the Rhemish divines [who 
were evidently men of learning and ability], 
may occasionally do us good service by furnish- 
ing some happy phrase or form of expression 
which had eluded the diligence of their more 
reputable predecessors.’ (ib.) 

The translators observe in their preface, that 
they religiously keep the phrases word for word, 
4 for fear of missing or restraining the sense 
of the Holy Ghost to the fantasie;' in proof of 
which they refer to such phrases as t'l i/nol Ka\ 
<ro\, 7 vvai (John ii. 4), which they render, 4 What 
to me and thee, woman?’ explaining it in the 
note by the phrase, 4 What hast thou to do with 
me ?’ But in some of the modern editions of the 
Rhemish version this rule has been departed from, 
and the text altered into, 4 What is that to me or 
thee?’ (Dublin ed. 1791, 1824), or, 4 What is it (o 
me and thee?’ (Dublin, 1 820) ; a reading inconsis- 
tent with the translation of the same words in Luke 
viii. 28. The interpolation has been removed in 
Dr. Murray's edition of 1 825. In the 4 New Version 
of the Four Gospels , by a Catholic’ [Dr. Lingard], 
the words are rendered, 4 What hast thou to do 
with me?’ The whole passage is thus rendered 
and commented on by Tittmann ( Meletemata 
Sacra ) : 4 Missum me fac , o mea , 44 Leave that 
to my care, good mother.” It is not the lan- 
guage of reproof or refusal, but rather of con- 
solation and promise. This appears from the 
words which follow , 44 mine hour is not yet come.” 
For in these words he promises his mother that at 

the proper time he will gratify her wish 

But our Lord purposely delayed his assistance, 
that the greatness of the miracle might be the 
better known to all. The appellation yvvcu, which 
was em [Joyed by our Lord on other occasions 
also (John xix. 26; xx. 15), was very honourable 
among the Greeks, who were accustomed to call 
their queens by this title, and may be rendered 
44 my beloved.” ’ 

Professor Moses Stuart ( Commentary on the 
Apocalypse , vol. i. p. 119) conceives that 4 in the 
translation of jneraroeTre by agite pcenitentiam 
(Matt. iii. 2), the same spirit was operating which 
led one part of the Church in modern times to 
translate peraroeiTe by do penance .’ But the 
Latin phrase k agere pcenitentiam, ' which is also 
found in the old Italic, is evidently synonymous 
with peravodiv, 4 to repent.' 4 Agite pcenitentiam,’ 
says Campbell, 4 was not originally a mistrans- 
lation of the Greek peraro€7r€.' > Dr. Lingard (lit 
supra ) renders it 4 repent.’ 

We shall refer to one passage more, often ob- 
jected to as proving that the Vulgate was altered 
to serve a purpose. In Heb. xi. 21, the Vul- 
gate reads, as the translation of tt poaeKwricrev €7 r* 
to aKpov TTjS paGSov av7ov : adoravit fastigiuin 
virgae ejus : 4 worshipped the top of his (Joseph’s) 
rod.’ If the present pointing of the Hebrew 
(Gen. xlvii. 31) be correct, the Seventy, who 
read it 4 a staff’ or 4 sceptre,’ must have been 


Mr. Horne’s Introduction on the authority of an 
anonymous writer (Brief Hist . Dublin, 1S30), 
were shown to be without foundation (see Wright’s 
translation of Seiler’s Hermeneutics , pp. 404- 
407) ; they are omitted in Mr. Horne’s eighth 
edition. 
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in an error, wherein they were followed by the 
Syriac. Tholuck ( Comm . on Ilebr.) is of opi- 
nion that the Latin translators did not (as 
some suppose) overlook eVl, 4 upon/ and he con- 
siders that this preposition with the accusative 
might easily lead to the acceptation in which 
it is taken by the Vulgate, which is also that 
adopted by Chrysostom and Theodoret, who ex- 
plain the passage as if Jacob had foreseen Joseph’s 
sovereignty, and gave a proof of his belief in it by 
the act of adoration in the direction of his sceptre. 
This is in Tholuck’s opinion further confirmed by 
1 he generally spread reading avrov (his), not avrov 
(his own), and lie doubts if the inspired writer 
of the epistle did not himself so understand the 
passage in the Sept., as being the more signifi- 
cant. Rut should it be admitted, with Tholuck, 
that 4 the Protestant controversialists have very 
unjustly designated this passage of the Vulgate 
as one of the most palpable of its errors/ it 
must be borne in mind that Onkelos, Jonathan, 
Symmachus, and Aquila, follow the present read- 
ing; to which Jerome also gives a decided prefer- 
ence, observing (on Gen. xlvii. 31), 4 In this pas- 
sage some vainly assert that Jacob adored the top 
of Joseph’s sceptre; ... for in the Hebrew the 
reading is quite different. Israel adored at the 
head of the bed (adoravit Israel ad caput lec- 
tuli).’ 

It has been erroneously assumed that the trans- 
lators of the English Bible followed invariably 
Beza’s third edition. They acted independently, 
sometimes following Stephens where his text dif- 
fered from Beza’s, and sometimes the Vulgate in 
opposition to both (Scrivener, ut supra). The 
translators of King James’s Bible have been 
sometimes reproached with having adopted read- 
ings in opj>osition to the authority of all texts, 
and of the former English translations, as in 1 
Cor. xi. 27, where the translation is, 4 whosoever 
shall eat this bread, and drink this cup/ &c., 
while the Greek text reads 4 or drink.’ But 
they were here preceded by the Geneva trans- 
lators, who have 4 and,' and this w<is supported 
not only by some copies of the Vulgate, but by 
the Syriac version (published in 1555), and by 
the Clermont MS. (E) which has k<z\, as well 
as by Clemens Alexandrinus, Cassiodorns, and 
others. This reading hail at a subsequent period 
the additional testimony of the Cod. Alexandrinus. 
Bengel, also, whom all unite with Dr. Wiseman 
in considering 4 an amiable and profound scholar/ 
and whom Dr. Wiseman himself calls 4 a noble 
model of the principles in action which lie has been 
striving to inculcate through the course of his 
Lectures ‘ (Wiseman, Lectures, ut supra), was so 
satisfied of the truth of this reading, that lie would 
have introduced it into the text, hut for his canon 
above referred to [SciunTimi:, Holy!. The 
reading fj, 4 or/ however, being supported by the 
best authority, has been retained by all other 
editors, including Meza, Grieshaeh, Sehol/, Laeli- 
iiiami, risehendorf, and Schott, while the hist 
named writer, with many others, st ill considers 
4 and ’ to he the true rendering. — \\ . \\ 

VULTURE (HX'H, daah). Notwithstanding 
the assignation of the Hebrew daah to 1 glede ‘ 
and 4 black kite/ it is clear that in various 
texts run. nxn. .TX, ami m, also translated 
4 merlin/ nil indicate raptorial birds of inferior 


powers, that have been mixed up with notions 
strictly belonging to the vulture ; while the 
vulturidce in Egypt alone amount at least to 
three species, exclusive of peres (the bearded 
vulture), and racham (the white carrion vulture, 
or neophron) ; and in other passages, again, we 
find ncser (eagle) under circumstances leading to 
a belief that vultures are meant, or, at least, are 
not excluded. This intermixture of the distinc- 
tive attributes of genera, which by scientific clas- 
sification can now he readily discriminated, was 
far from being understood by the ancients, and 
is still incomprehensible to Oriental writers, who, 
as well as the ancient Greeks, were so unac- 
quainted with these characters, that they notice 
as 4 a terrible species of eagle’ a bird which is 
now believed to be nothing more than tetrao 
urogallus , 4 the cock of the woods/ or caper - 
kalsie . Late Western commentators, anxious to 
distinguish eagles from vultures, have assumed 
that the first mentioned never feed on carcasses ; 
and judging the whole family of vultures by the 
group of carrion-eaters alone, have insinuated 
that the latter do not attack a living prey. In 
both cases they are in error : with some excep- 
tions, eagles follow armies, though not so abun- 
dantly as vultures; and vultures attack living 
prey provided with small means of defence or 
of little weight; but their talons having no 
means of grasping with energy, or of seriously 
wounding with the claws, they devour their 
prey on the spot, while the eagle carries it aloft, 
and thence is more liable to he stung by a 
serpent not entirely disabled, than the vul- 
ture, who crushes the head of all reptiles it preys 
upon. 

The species of vulture, properly so called, have 
the head naked or downy, the crop external, and 
very long wings; they have all an offensive smell, 
and we know of none that even the scavenger-ants 
will eat. When dead they lie on the ground un- 
touched till the sun has dried them into mum- 
mies. Those found in and about the Egyptian 
territory are Cultur fulvus, V. gyps (Savigny), 
V. AZgyptius (Savigny"!, V. tnonuchus (Arabian 
vulture), V. cinercus , V. Nubicus , and a black 
species, which is often figured on Egyptian monu- 
ments as the bird of victory, hovering over the 
head of a national hero in battle, and sometimes 
with a banner in each talon. It is perhaps the 
ggpaetus barbatus (pc res), or lummrr geycr, by 
the Arabs called nesr ; for though neither a vul- 
ture nor an eagle, it is the largest bird of prey of 
the old continent, and is armed like the eagle 
with formidable claws. The head is wholly 
feathered ; its courage is equal to its powers, 
and it hits a strength of wing probably superior 
to all raptorians, excepting the condor; it is con- 
scqucntly found with little or no difference from 
Norway to the (’ape of Good Hope, and from 
the Pyrenees to Japan. Most of the above-named 
species are occasionally seen in the noitli of 
Europe. The voice varies in different s|>ecie<, 
hut those of Egypt, frequenting the P\ r.imids, are 
known to hark in the night like dogs. Except- 
ing the prrcnoptt nnc or carrion \ultiires, all tin* 
other species are of large si/e ; some snpoiior in 
hulk to tin* swan, and others a little less. Tin* 
Nubian sj ccics has been figined in Kitin'* /\i- 
It stint' ; the fulvus in II iriis's Diet , of the Yu t. 
lint, of tht lltblc . 
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WAGES. The word rendered in the English 
Version by this term, signifies primarily ‘ to pur- 
chase,’ to obtain by some consideration on the part 
of the purchaser ; thence to obtain on the part of 
the seller some consideration for something given 
or done, and hence to hire, to pay, or receive 
wages. Wages, then, according to the earliest 
usages of mankind, are a return made by a pur- 
chaser for something of value — specifically for 
work performed. And thus labour is recognised 
as property ; and wages as the price paid or ob- 
tained in exchange for such property. In this 
relation there is obviously nothing impro- 
per or humiliating on the side either of the 
buyer or the seller. They have each a certain 
thing which the other wants, and in the exchange 
which they in consequence make, both parties are 
alike served. In these few words lies the theory, 
and also the justification of all service. The en- 
tire commerce of life is barter. In hire, then, 
there is nothing improper or discreditable. It is 
only a hireling, that is, a mercenary, a mean sor- 
did spirit, that is wrong. So long as a human 
being has anything to give which another human 
being wants, so long has he something of value in 
the great market of life ; and whatever that, some- 
thing may be, provided it does not contribute to 
evil passions or evil deeds, he is a truly respect- 
able capitalist, and a useful member of the social 
community. The Scriptural usage in applying 
the term translated ‘ wages ’ to sacred subjects — 
thus the Almighty himself says to Abraham 
(Gen. xv. 1), ‘I am thy exceeding great re- 
ward ’ — tends to confirm these views, and to sug- 
gest the observance of caution in the employ- 
ment of the words ‘ hire ’ and ‘ hireling,’ which 
have acquired an offensive meaning by no means 
originally inherent in themselves, or in the He- 
brew words for which they stand (Gen. xxx. 18, 
32, 33). 

Property, in all ages, has in practice disowned 
the truth, that it has its duties as well as its 
rights. This Jacob found in his dealings with 
Laban. But in the iron age of the Jewish state, 
injustice towards those who had no property but 
such as their labour supplied, became very com- 
mon, and conduced, with other crimes, to call 
down the divine wrath — ‘I will be a swift wit- 
ness against those that oppress the hireling in his 
wages ’ (Mai. iii. 5). — J. R. B. 

WAGGON. [Cart.] 

WAIL. [Mourning.] 

WALLS. [Fortifications ; Towns.] 

WANDERING. In our office of tracing the 
steps of the Israelites from Goshen to Palestine, 
we have conducted them across the Red Sea to 
their first great station on its eastern bank, and 
thence onward along the shore and over the cliffs 
of that sea till, following them up Wady Hebron, 
we placed and left them before Mount Horeb, in 
the capacious plain Rahah, which, having its 


widest part in the immediate front of that im- 
mense mass of rock, extends as if with two arms, 
one towards the north-west, the other towards the 
north-east. The review of the plain by so compe- 
tent a person as Robinson, is of great consequence 
for the interests of scient ific geography and the yet 
more important interests of religious truth; the 
rather because a belief prevailed, even among the 
best informed, that there was no spot in the Sinaitic 
district which answered to the demands of the 
Scriptural narrative. Even the accurate Winer 
( Real - Wort, in art. ‘ Sinai/ not 4 Horeb ’ as referred 
to by Robinson, i. 17 ; ii. 550) says, ‘ Which- 
ever mountain may be considered as the place for 
the promulgation of the law, the common repre- 
sentation still remains false — that at the foot of the 
hill there spreads out a great plain, on which the 
people of Israel might assemble ’ (comp. Ro- 
senmiiller, Alterth. iii. 129). We shall therefore 
transcribe Robinson’s words in extenso : ‘We 
came to Sinai with some incredulity, wishing to 
investigate the point, whether there was any pro- 
bable ground, beyond monkish tradition, for fix- 
ing upon the present supposed site. We were led 
to the conviction that the plain er Rahah is the 
probable spot where the congregation of Israel 
were assembled ; and that the mountain im- 
pending over it, the present Horeb, was the scene 
of the awful phenomena in which the law was 
given. We were surprised as well as gratiiied to 
find here in the inmost recesses of these dark 
granite cliffs, this fine plain spread out before the 
mountain, and I know not where I have felt a 
thrill of stronger emotion than when, in first cross- 
ing the plain, the dark precipices of Horeb rising 
in solemn grandeur before us, we became aware of 
the entire adaptedness of the scene to the purposes 
for which it was chosen by the great Hebrew 
legislator. Moses, doubtless, during the forty 
years in which he kept the flocks of Jethro, had 
often wandered over these mountains, and was 
well acquainted with their valleys and deep re- 
cesses, like the Arabs of the present day. At any 
rate, he knew and had visited the spot to which he 
was to conduct his people — this adytum in the 
midst of the great circular granite region ; a secret 
holy place, shut out from the world amid lone 
and desolate mountains ’ (i. 175, sq.). We 
subjoin what Robinson reports of the climate : 
‘ The weather, during our residence at the convent 
(of Sinai), as, indeed, during all our journey 
through the peninsula (March and April), was 
very fine. At the convent the thermometer ranged 
only between 47° and 67° F. But the winter 
nights are said here to be cold ; water freezes as 
late as February; and snow often falls upon the 
mountains. But the air is exceedingly pure, and 
the climate healthy, as is testified by the great 
age and vigour of many of the monks. And if 
in general few of the Arabs attain to so great an 
age, the cause is doubtless to be sought in the 
scantiness of their fare, and their exposure to pri- 
vations, and not to any injurious influence of the 
climate ’ (p. 175). 

After having been about a year in the midst of 
this mountainous region, the Israelites broke up 
their encampment and began their journey in the 
order of their tribes, Judah leading the way with 
the ark of the covenant, under the guidance of 
tiie directing cloud (Num. ix. 15, sq. ; x. 11, 
sq.). They proceeded down Wady Seikh, having 
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the wilderness of Paran before them, in a north- 
westerly direction ; but having come to a gorge in 
the mountains they struck in a north-north-east- 
erly direction across a sandy plain, and then over 
the Jebel et-Tih, and came down Wady Zulakah, 
to the station Taberali. It took the army three 
days to reach this station. Whatever name the 
place bore before, it now received that of Taberah 
(tire), from a supernatural fire with which mur- 
inurers, in the extreme parts of the camp, were 
destroyed as a punishment for their guilt. Here, 
too, the mixed multitude that was among the Israel- 
ites not only fell a-lusting themselves, but also 
excited the Hebrews to remember Egyptian fish 
and vegetables with strong desire, and to com- 
plain of the divinely supplied manna. The dis- 
content was intense and widely spread. Moses 
became aware of it, and forthwith felt his spirit 
misgive him. He brings the matter before Jeho- 
vah, and receives divine aid by the appointment of 
seventy elders to assist him in the important and 
perilous office of governing the gross, sensuous, 
and self-willed myriads whom he had to lead to 
Canaan. Moreover, an abundance of llesli meat 
was given in a most profuse supply of quails. It 
appears that there were now 000,000 footmen 
in the congregation. 

The next station was Kibroth-hattaavah, near 
which there are tine springs and excellent pastur- 
age. This spot, the name of which signifies 
‘graves of lust,' was so denominated from a 
plague inflicted on the people in punishment of 
their rebellious disposition (Num. xi. 33; 1 Cor. 
x. 6). Thence they journeyed to Ilazeroth, which 
Robinson, after Burckhardt, finds in el-Hnd- 
liera, where is a fountain, together with palm- 
trees. c The determination of this point,’ says 
Robinson, ‘ is perhaps of more importance in Bib- 
lical history than would at first appear ; for if 
this position be adopted for Ilazeroth, it settles at 
once the question as to the whole route of the 
Israelites between Sinai and Kadesh. It shows 
that they must have followed the route upon which 
we now were to the sea, and so along the coast to 
Akabah (at the head of the eastern arm of the Red 
Sea), and thence, probably, through the great 
Wady el-’Aral>ali to Kadesh. Indeed, such is the 
nature of the country, that, having once arrived 
at this fountain, they could not well have varied 
their course so as to have kept aloof from the sea, 
and continued along the high plateau of the 
western desert’ (i. 223). At Ilazeroth, where the 
people seem to have remained a short lime, there 
arose a family dissension toineieaso the difficulties 
of Moses. Aaron, apparently led on by his sister 
Miriam, who may have been actuated by some 
feminine pique or jealousy, complained of Moses 
on the ground that he had married u Cushite, 
that is, an Arab wife, and the malcontents went 
tin lar as to set up their own claims to authority as 
not less valid than those of Moses. An appeal is 
made to Jehovah, who vindicates Moses, rebukes 
Aaron, and punishes Miriam (Nnni. xii.). 

‘And afterward the people removed from Ha/.e- 
rotli, and pitched in the wilderness of Bunin,' at 
Kadesh (Num. xii. lf>; xiii. 2(J). 1 n Dent. i. 

19-21, we read, * And when we departed from 
Hnreh we went through all that great and terrible 
wilderness which ye saw by the way of the mono- 
lain ot the Amorites, us the Lord our God com- 
manded us ; and we came to Kadesh-hariiea. 

VOL. II. 


And I said unto you, Ye are come unto the 
mountain of the Amorites, which the Lord our 
God doth give unto us. Behold, the Lord thy 
God hath set the land before thee : go up and 
possess it; fear not, neither be discouraged.’ 
Accordingly, here it was that twelve men (spies) 
were sent into Canaan to survey the country, who 
went up from the wilderness of Zin (Num. xiii. 
21) to Hebron; and returning after forty days 
brought back a very alarming account of what 
they had seen. Let it, however, be remarked 
that the Scriptures here supply several local data 
to this effect : Kadesh-barnea lay not far from 
Canaan, near the mountain of the Amorites, in 
the wilderness of Zin, in the wilderness of Paran. 
It is evident that there is here a great lacuna , 
which some have attempted to fill up by turning 
the route a little to the west to Rithmah, on the 
borders of Idumaea, and then conducting it with 
a sudden bend to the west and the south, into 
what is considered the wilderness of Paran (/?e- 
lievo Map of Arabia Petrcza, published by Dobbs, 
London). In this view, however, we cannot 
concur. Both Robinson and Raumer are of a 
different opinion. At the same time it must be 
admitted that so great a gap in the itinerary is 
extraordinary. If, however, we find ourselves in 
regard to the journey from Horeb to Kadesh pos- 
sessed of fewer and less definite materials of 
information, we have also the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that no great Scriptural fact or doctrine is 
concerned. It is certain that the narrative in the 
early part of Numbers goes at once from Hazeroth 
to Kadesh; and although the second account 
(in Ninn. xxxiii.) supplies other places, these 
seem to belong properly to a second route and a 
second visit to Kadesh. The history in the hook 
of Numbers is not, indeed, a consecutive narra- 
tive ; for after the defeat of the Israelites in their 
foolish attempt to force an entrance into Canaan 
contrary to the will of God (Num. xiv. 1 ")), it 
breaks suddenly off, and leaving the journeying* 
and the doings of the camp, proceeds to recite 
certain laws. Yet it oilers, as we think, a clear 
intimation of a second visit to the wilderness of 
Zin and to Kadesh. Without having said a word 
as to the removal of the Israelites southward, and 
therefore leaving them in the wilderness of Zin, 
at Kadesh, it records in the twentieth chapter (ver. 
1), 1 Then came the children of Israel, the whole 
congregation, into the desert ot Zin, in the tirst 
month, ami the people abode in Kadesh.’ And 
this view appears confirmed l»v the tact that the 
writer immediately proceeds to narrate the passage 
of the Israelites hence on by Mount Ilor south- 
ward to Gilgal and Canaan. Robinson's remarks 
(ii. (ill) on this point have much force: ‘ I have 
thus far assumed that tin* Israelites were twice lit 
Kudesli ; and this appears from a comparison of the 
various accounts. They broke up from Sinai on the 
twentieth clay of the second month in the second 
year of their departure out of Egypt, correspond- 
ing to the early part of May ; they came into the 
desert of l’arau, whence spies were sent up the 
mountain ii it 4 > Ealcstinc, “m the time ot the first 
ripe grapes and these returned after forty days 
to the camp at kadesh. As gra|**s begin to ri|H*n 
oil the mountain* of .Indiili in July, the return 
of the spies is to be placed in \ 11 gost or Septem- 
ber. l'he people now murmured at the rejnirt of 
| the spies, and received the sentence from Jehovah 
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that their carcasses should fall in the wilderness, 
and their children wander in the desert forty years. 
They were ordered to turn back into the desert 
“ by the way of the Red Sea,” although it appears 
that they abode “many” days in Kadesh. The 
next notice of the Israelites is, that in the first month 
they came into the desert of Zin and abode again 
at Kadesh ; here Miriam dies ; Moses and Aaron 
bring water from the rock ; a passage is demanded 
through the land of Edom, and refused ; and they 
then journeyed from Kadesh to Mount Hor, where 
Aaron dies in the fortieth year of the departure 
from Egypt, in the first day of the fifth month, 
corresponding to a part of August and September. 
Here, then, between August of the second year 
and August of the fortieth year, we have an in- 
terval of thirty-eight years of wandering in the 
desert. With this coincides another account. 
From Mount Hor they proceeded to Elath on the 
Red Sea, and so around the land of Edom to the 
brook Zered, on the border of Moab ; and from 
the time of their departure from Kadesh (mean- 
ing, of course, their first departure) until they 
thus came to the brook Zered, there is said to have 
been an interval of thirty-eight years. 

In this way the Scriptural account of the jour- 
neyings of the Israelites becomes perfectly har- 
monious and intelligible. The eighteen stations 
mentioned only in the general list in the book of 
Numbers as preceding the arrival at Kadesh, are 
then apparently to be referred to this eight and 
thirty years of wandering, during which the people 
at last approached Ezion-geber, and afterwards 
returned northwards a second time to Kadesh, in 
the hope of passing directly through the land of 
Edom. Their wanderings extended, doubtless, 
over the western desert ; although the stations 
named are probably only those head-quarters 
where the tabernacle was pitched, and where 
Moses and the elders and priests encamped ; 
while the main body of the people was scattered 
in various directions. 

Where, then, was Kadesh ? Clearly, on the 
borders of Palestine. We agree with Robinson 
and Raumer in placing it nearly at the top of the 
Wady Ara ball, where, indeed, it is fixed by Scrip- 
ture, for in Numbers xii. 16 we read, ‘ Kadesh, 
a city in the uttermost of thy (Edom) border.’ 
The precise spot it may be difficult to ascertain, 
but here, in the wilderness of Zin, which lay in the 
more comprehensive district of Paran, is Kadesh 
to be placed. Raumer, however, has attempted 
to fix the locality, and in his views Robinson and 
Schubert generally concur. Raumer places it 
south from the Dead Sea, in the low lands be- 
tween the mountain of the Edomites and that of 
the Amorites. The country gradually descends 
from the mountains of Judah southward, and 
where the descent terminates Raumer sets Ka- 
desh. With this view the words of Moses entirely 
correspond, when, at Kadesh, he said to the spies, 

6 Get you up southward , and go up into the moun- 
tain ’ (Num. xiii. 17). The ascent may have 
been made up the pass es-Sufah ; up this the self- 
willed Hebrews went, and were driven back by 
the Canaanites as far as to Hermah, then called 
Zephath (Num. xiii. 17; xiv. 40-45; Judg. i. 
17). The spot where Kadesh lay Robinson finds 
in the present Ain el-Weibeh. But Raumer pre- 
fers a spot to the north of this place — that where 
the road mounts by Wady el-Khurar to the pass 


Sufah. It ought, he thinks, to be fixed on a spot 
where the Israelites would be near the pass, and 
where the pass would lie before their eyes. This 
is not the case, according to Schubert, at Ain el- 
Weibeh. Raumer, therefore, inclines to fix on 
Ain Hash, which lies near Ain el Khurar. This 
is probably Kadesh. The distance from the pass 
Sufah to Ain Hash is little more than half the 
length of that from the same pass to Ain el-Wei- 
beh. According to the Arabs, there is at Ain 
Hash a copious fountain of sweet water, sur- 
rounded by verdure and traces of ruins, which 
must be of considerable magnitude, as they were 
seen by Robinson at a distance of some miles. 
These may be the ruins of Kadesh ; but at Ain 
el-Weibeh there are no ruins. 

By what route, then, did the Israelites come 
from Hazeroth to Kadesh? We are here sup- 
plied with scarcely any information. The entire 
distance, which is considerable, is passed by the 
historian in silence. Nothing more remains than 
the direction of the two places, the general features 
of the country, and one or two allusions. 

The option seems to lie between two routes. 
From Hazeroth, pursuing a direction to the north- 
east, they would come upon the sea-coast, along 
which they might go till they came to the top of 
the Bahr Aka bar, and thence up Wady Arabah 
to Kadesh, nearly at its extremity. Or they 
might have taken a north-western course and 
crossed the mountain Jebel et-Tih. If so, they 
must still have avoided the western side of Mount 
Araif, otherwise they would have been carried to 
Beer-sheba, which lay far to the west of Kadesh. 
Robinson prefers the first route ; Raumer, the 
second. c I,’ says the latter, * am of opinion that 
Israel went through the desert et-Tih, then down 
Jebel Araif, but not along Wady Arabah.’ This 
view is supported by the words found in Deut. i. 
19, < When we departed from Horeb we went 
through all that great and terrible wilderness 
which ye saw by the way of the mountain of the 
Amorites, and we came to Kadesh-barnea.’ This 
journey from Horeb to Kadesh-barnea took the 
Hebrews eleven days (Deut. i. 2). 

At the direct command of Jehovah the Hebrews 
left Kadesh, came down the Wady Arabah, and 
entered the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea 
(Num. xiv. 25). In this wilderness they wan- 
dered eight and thirty years, but little can be set 
forth respecting the course of their march. It 
may in general be observed that their route would 
not resemble that of a regular modern army. 
They were a disciplined horde of nomades, and 
would follow nomade customs. It is also clear 
that their stations as well as their course would 
necessarily be determined by the nature of the 
country, and its natural supplies of the necessaries 
of life. Hence regularity of movement is not to 
be expected. How, except by a constant miracle, 
two millions of people were supported for forty 
years in the peninsula of Sinai, must, under the 
actual circumstances of the case, ever remain 
inexplicable ; nor do we conceive that such scanty 
supplies as an occasional well or a chance oasis 
do much to relieve the difficulty. In the absence 
of detailed information, any attempt to lay down 
the path pursued by the Israelites after their 
emerging from Arabah can be little better than 
conjectural. Some authorities carry them quite 
over to the eastern bank of the Red Sea ; but the 
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expression c by the way of the Red Sea’ denotes 
nothing more than the western wilderness, or the 
wilderness in the direction of the Red Sea. 

The stations over which the Israelites passed 
are set down in Num. xxxiii. 18, sq. (comp. Deut. 
x. 6, 7), and little beyond the bare record can be 
given. Only it seems extraordinary, and is much 
to be regretted, that for so long a period as eight 
and thirty years our information should be so 
exceedingly small. Raumer, indeed, makes an 
effort (. Beitracje , p. 11) to fix the direction in 
which some of the stations lay to each other, but 
we cannot find satisfaction in his efforts, and do 
not, therefore, bring them before the reader. It 
may be of more service to them to subjoin the 
following table of the stations of the Israelites, 
from the time of their leaving Egypt, which we 
take from Robinson’s Researches in Palestine (ii. 
678,679). 

1. From Egypt to Sinai . 


Exodus xii.-xix. 

From Rameses, xii. 37. 

1. Suceoth, xii. 37 

2. Etham, xii i. 20 

3. Pi-hahiroth, xiv. 2 

4. Passage through 
the Red Sea, xiv. 
22; and three days’ 
march into the desert 
of Shur, xv. 22 

5. Marah, xv. 23 

6. Elim, xv. 27 

7. 

8. Desert of Sin, xvi. 1 

9. 

10 . 

1 1 . Rephidim, xvii. 1 

12. Desert of Sinai, 
xix. 1 


Numbers xxxiii. 
From Rameses, ver. 3. 
Succoth, ver. 5 
Etham, ver. 6 
Pi-hahiroth, ver. 7 
Passage through the 
Red Sea, and three 
days’ march in the 
desert of Etham, ver. 8 

Marah, ver. 8 
Elim, ver. 9. 
Encampment by the 
Red Sea, ver. 10 
Desert of Sin, ver. 1 1 
Dophkah, ver. 12 
Alnsh, ver. 13 
Rephidim, ver. 14 
Desert of Sinai, ver. 15 


2. From Sinai to Kadcsh the second time . 


Numbers x.-xx. 
From the Desert of 
Sinai, x. 12. 

13. Taberah, xi. 3; 
Dent. ix. 22 

14. Ki broth- hattaavah, 
xi. 34 

15. Hazeroth, xi. 35 

16. Kadcsh, in the 
desert nf Paran, xii. 
16; xi ii. 26 ; Dent, 
i. 2, 19. Hence they 
turn back and wan- 
der for 38 years. 
Num. xiv. 25, seq. 

17. 

18. 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 


Numbers xxxiii. 
From the Desert of 
Sinai, ver. 16. 


Kibroth-hattaavah, ver. 
16 

Hazeroth, ver. 17 


Ritinnah, ver. 18 
Rinnnon- parez, ver. 19 
Dilmah, ver. 20 
Riss.ih, ver. 21 
Kchclalhuh, ver. 22 
Mount Shaphcr. ver. 23 
1 huadah, ver. 2 1 
Maklieloth, ver. 25 
Tahath, ver. 26 
Tarah, ver. 27 
Mithnih, ver. 28 
Hash moil all, ver. 29 
Moseroth, ver. 30 


30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. Return to Kadesh. 
Num. xx. 1 


Bene-jaakan, ver. 31 
Hor-hagidgad, ver. 32 
Jotbathah, ver. 33 
Ebronah, ver. 34 
Ezion-gaber, ver. 35 
Kadesh, ver. 36 


3. From Kadesh to the Jordan . 
xxi. Deut. Numbers xxxiii. 


Num. xx, 
i. 

From Kadesh, Num. 
xx. 22. 

36. Beeroth Bene-jaa- 
kan, Deut. x. 6 

37. Mount Hor, Num. 

xx. 22 ; or Mosera, 
Deut. x. G, where 
Aaron died 

38. Gudgodah, Deut. 
x. 7 

39. Jotbath, Deut. x. 7 

40. Way of the Red 
Sea, Num. xxi. 4 ; 
by Elath and Ezion- 
gaber, Deut. ii. 8 

41. 

42. 

43. Obotli, Num. xxi. 

10 

44. Ije abarim, Num. 

xxi. 11 

45. The brook Zered, 

Num. xxi. 12 ; 

Deut. ii. 13, 14 

46. The brook Anion, 

Num. xxi. 13 ; 

Deut. ii. 21 

47. 

48. 

49. Beer (well) in the 
desert, Num. xxi. 
16, 18 

50. Mattanah, xxi. 18 

51. Nahalicl, xxi. 19 

52. Bamoth, xxi. 19 

53. Pisgah, put for the 
range of Abarim, of 
which Pisgah was 
pint, xxi. 20 

51. By the way of 
Hashau to the plains 
of Mnab by .Ionian, 
near Jericho, Num. 
xxi. 33 ; xxii. 1 


From Kadesh, ver. 37. 


Mount Hor, ver. 37 


Zalmonah, ver. 41 
Punon, ver. 42 
Obotli, ver. 43 

Ije*abarim, or Jim, ver. 
44, 45 


Dibon-gad, ver. 15, now 
Dhihan 

Alinon-diblathaim, ver. 
46 


Mountains of Abarim, 
near to Nebo, ver. 47 

Plains of Monti by Jor- 
dan, near Jericho, ver. 
48 


There are a few events which must be recorded 
in order to preserve, in u measure, the uniformity 
of the narrative designed to trace the passage of 
the Hebrews from the land of bondage to the 
Promised Land. 

When wo begin to take up the thread of l he 
story at tin* second visit to Kadcsh, we find time 
had, in the interval, been busy at its destructive 
woik, and we thus gain confirmation of the view 
which lias been taken of such second visit. No 
sooner has the sacred historian told us of the 
return of the Israelites to Kadesh, than he records 
the death and burial of Miritun, ami bus, at no 
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great distance of time, to narrate that of Aaron and 
Moses. While still at Kadesh a rising against 
these leaders takes place, on the alleged ground of 
a want of water. Water is produced from the 
rock at a spot called hence Meribah (strife). 
But Moses and Aaron displeased God in this pro- 
ceeding, probably because they distrusted God’s 
general providence and applied for extraordinary 
resources. On account of this displeasure it was 
announced to them that they should not enter 
Canaan. A similar transaction has been already 
spoken of as taking place in Rephidim (Exod. 
xvii. 1). The same name, Meribah, was occa- 
sioned in that as in this matter. Hence it has 
been thought that we have here two versions of the 
same story. But there is nothing surprising, un- 
der the circumstances, in the outbreak of discon- 
tent for want of water, which may well have 
happened even more than twice. The places 
are different, very wide apart ; the time is differ- 
ent ; and there is also the great variation arising 
out of the conduct and punishment of Moses and 
Aaron. On the whole, therefore, we judge the two 
records to speak of different transactions. 

Relying on the ties of blood (Gen. xxxii. 8) 
Moses sent to ask of the Edomites a passage 
through their territory into Canaan. The answer 
was a refusal, accompanied by a display of force. 
The Israelites, therefore, were compelled to turn 
their face southward, and making a turn round the 
end of the Elanitic gulf reached Mount Hor, near 
Petra, on the top of which Aaron died. Finding 
the country bad for travelling, and their food un- 
pleasant, Israel again broke out into rebellious 
discontent, and was punished by tiery serpents 
which bit the people, and much people died, when 
a remedy was provided in a serpent of brass set on 
a pole (Num. xxi. 4, sq.). Still going northward, 
and probably pursuing the caravan route from 
Damascus, they at length reached the valley of 
Zared (the brook), which may be the present 
Wady Kerek, that runs from the east into the Dead 
Sea. Hence they ‘ removed and pitched on the other 
side of Arnon, which is in the border of Moab, be- 
tween Moab and the Amorites ’ (Num. xxi. 13). 
Beer (the well) was the next station, where, find- 
ing a plentiful supply of water, and being rejoiced 
at the prospect of the speedy termination of their 
journey, the people indulged in music and song, 
singing‘the song of the well* (Num. xxi. 17, 
18). The Amorites being requested, refused to 
give Israel a passage through their borders, and 
so the nation was again compelled to proceed still 
in a northerly course. At length having beaten 
the Amorites, and Og, king of Bashan, they 
reached the Jordan, and pitched their tents at a 
spot which lay opposite Jericho. Here Balak, 
king of the Moabites, alarmed at their numbers 
and their successful prowess, invited Balaam to 
curse Israel, in the hope of being thus aided to 
overcome them and drive them out. The in- 
tended curse proved a blessing in the prophet’s 
mouth. While here the people gave way to the 
idolatrous practices of the Moabites, when a ter- 
rible punishment was inflicted, partly by a plague 
which took off 24,000, and partly by the avenging 
sword. Moses, being commanded to take the 
sum of the children of Israel, from twenty years 
upwards, found they amounted to 000,730, among 
whom there was not a man of them whom Moses 
and Aaron numbered in the wilderness of Sinai 


(Num. xxvi. 47, 64). Moses is now directed to 
ascend Abarim, to Mount Nebo, in the land of 
Moab, over against Jericho, in order that he might 
survey the land which he was not to enter on ac- 
count of his having rebelled against God’s com- 
mandment in the desert of Zin (Num. xxvii. 
12 ; Deut. xxxii. 49). Conformably with the divine 
command, Moses went up from the plains of 
Moab unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of 
Pisgah, and there he died, at the age of 120 years : 
6 His eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated ’ (Deut. xxxiv.). Under his successor, 
Joshua, the Hebrews were forthwith led across the 
Jordan, and established in the Land of Promise. 

Thus a journey, which they might have per- 
formed in a few months, they spent forty 
years in accomplishing, bringing on themselves 
unspeakable toil and trouble, and in the end, 
death, as a punishment for their gross and sensual 
appetites, and their unbending indocility to the 
divine will (Num. xiv. 23 ; xxvi. 65). Joshua, 
however, gained thereby a great advantage ; inas- 
much as it was with an entirely new generation 
that he laid the foundations of the civil and reli- 
gious institutions of the Mosaic polity in Pales- 
tine. This advantage assigns the reason why so 
long a period of years was spent in the wilder- 
ness. 

The following works are valuable : Palastina 
und die Siidlich angrenzenden Lander ; German 
edition of Robinson’s Biblical Researches in Pa - 
lestine ; Reise in das Morgenland in 1836-7, 
von Schubert ; Commentaire Geographique sur 
I’Exode, par L. de Laborde, Paris, 1841 ; Maps 
Palastina , von J. L. Grimm, Berlin, 1830; 
Karten zu Robinson’s Palastina , von Kiepert, 
1840 ; Karte von Palastina , von K. Ritter, 1842; 
Wandkarte von Palastina , von Volter, 1843; 
Louis Erbe, Relief Karte von Palastina , 1842; 
Plan von Jerusalem , von Helmuth, 1843. — 

J. R. B. 

WAR. The Hebrew nation, so Jong as it con- 
tinued in Egyptian bondage, might be regarded as 
unacquainted with military affairs, since a jealous 
government would scarcely permit so numerous 
and dense a population as the pastoral families 
of Israel, which retained their seat in Goshen, 
certainly were, to be in possession of the means of 
resistance to authority ; but placed as this por- 
tion of the people was, with the wanderers of the 
wilderness to the south, and the mountain rob- 
bers of Edom to the east, some kind of defence 
must have been provided to protect its cattle, and 
in a measure to cover lower Egypt itself from 
foreign inroads. Probably the labouring popula- 
tion, scattered as bondsmen through the Delta, 
were alone destitute of weapons, while the shep- 
herds had the same kind of defensive arms which 
are still in use, and allowed to all classes in 
eastern countries, whatever be their condition. 
This mixed state of their social position appears 
to be countenanced by the fact that, when sud- 
denly permitted to depart, the whole organization 
required for the movement of such a multitude 
was clearly in force ; yet not a word is said about 
physical means to resist the pursuing Egyptians, 
although at a subsequent period it does not ap- 
pear that they were wanting to invade Palestine, 
but that special causes prevented them from being 
immediately resorted to. The Israelites were, 
therefore, partly armed ; they had their bows and 
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arrows, clubs and darts, wicker or ox-hide shields, 
and helmets (caps) of skins, or of woven rushes, 
made somewhat like our bee-hives. 

These inferences are borne out by the fact, that 
the Egyptian offensive weapons were but little 
better, and that the materials, being readily acces- 
sible and in constant use, could be manufactured 
by the cattle-herds and dwellers in tents them- 
selves. From their familiar knowledge of the 
Egyptian institutions, the Israelites doubtless 
copied their military organization, as soon as they 
were free from bondage, and became inured to a 
warlike life during their forty years’ wandering 
in the desert; but with this remarkable difference, 
that while Egypt reckoned her hundred thousands 
of regulars, either drawn from the provinces or 
nomes by a kind of conscription, such as is to be 
seen on the monuments, or from a military caste 
of hereditary soldiers, the Hebrew people, having 
preserved the patriarchal institution ol nomades, 
were embodied by families and tribes, as is plainly 
proved by the order of march which was pre- 
served during their pilgrimage to the Land of 
Promise. That order likewise reveals a military 
circumstance which seems to attest, that the dis- 
tribution of the greatest and most warlike masses 
was not on the left of the order of movement, 
that is, towards their immediate enemies, but 
always to the front and right, as if even then the 
most Serious opposition might lie expected from the 
east and north-east — possibly from a reminiscence 
of past invasions of the giant races, and of the 
first conquerors, furnished with cavalry and cha- 
riots, having come from those directions. 

At the time of the departure of Israel, horses 
were not yet abundant in Egypt, for the pursuing 
annv had only fiOO chariots, and the shepherd 
people were even prohibited from breeding or 
possessing them. The Hebrews were enjoined to 
trust, under Divine protection, to the energies of 
infantry alone, their future country being chiefly 
within the basin of high mountains, and the 
march thither over a district of Arabia where to 
this day horses are not. in use. We may infer that 
the inspired lawgiver rejected horses because they 
were already known to he less fit for defence at 
home than for distant expedition* of conquest, in 
which it was not intended that the chosen people 
should engage. 

W here such exact order and instruction ex- 
isted, it may not he doubted ' that in military 
allairs, upon which in the first years ol* emanci- 
pation so much of future power and success was 
to depend, measures no less appropriate were 
taken, and that, with the Egyptian model univer- 
sally known, similar institutions or others equally 
ellieieut were adopted by the Israelites, (neat 
tribal ensigns they had, and thence we may infer 
the existence of others for subordinate divisions. 
Like the Egyptians, they could move in columns 
and form well ordered ranks in deep fronts of 
battle, and they acted ii]K)ii the best suggestion* of 
human ingenuity united with physical dating, 
except when expressly ordered to tru«*t to Uixine 
interposition. The force of circumstances causal 
in time modification* of importance to he made, 
where doctrine had interfered with what was felt 
to hinge on |Nilitieal necessities ; but e\en then 
they were long and urgently wanted hefbie they 
took place, although the people in religion were 
constantly disregarding the most important points, 


and forsaking that God’ who, they all knew and 
believed, bad taken them out of bondage to make 
them a great nation. Thus, although from the 
time the tribes of Reuben and Manasseh received 
their allotment east of the Jordan, the possession 
of horses became in some measure necessary to 
defend their frontier, still the people persisted for 
ages in abstaining from them, and even in the time 
of David would not use them when they were ac- 
tually captured ; but when the policy of Solomon 
bad made extensive conquests, the injunction was 
set aside, because horses became all-important ; 
and from the captivity till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the remnant of the eastern tribes were 
in part warlike equestrian nomad es, who struck 
terror into the heart of the formidable Persian 
cavalry, won great battles, and even captured 
Parthian kings. When both the kingdoms of 
Judah and Israel were again confined to the 
mountains, they reduced their cavalry to a small 
body ; because, it may be, the nature of the soil 
within the basin of the Libanus was, as it still is, 
unfavourable to breeding horses. Another in- 
stance of unwillingness to violate ancient insti- 
tutions is found in the Hebrews abstaining from 
active war on the Sabbath until the time of the 
Maccabees. 

There are, however, indications in their military 
transactions, from the time Assyrian and Persian 
conquerors pressed upon the Israelite states, and 
still more after the captivity, which show the influ- 
ence of Asiatic military ideas, according to which 
the masses do not act with ordered unity, but trust 
to the more adventurous in the van to decide the 
fate of battle. Later still, under the Maccabees, the 
systematic discipline of Macedonian importation 
can be observed, even though in Asia the Greek 
method of training, founded on mathematical 
principles, had never been fully complied with, 
or bad been modified by the existence of new 
circumstances and new elements of destruction ; 
such, for example, as the use of great bodies of 
light cavalry, showering millions of arrows upon 
their enemies, and lighting elephants introduced 
by 1 lie Ptolemies. 

Hut all these practices became again modified 
in \\ estem Asia when Roman dominion had mi- 
perseded the Greek kingdoms. Even the Jews, as 
is evident from Josephus, modelled their military 
force on the Imperial plan ; their infantry became 
armed, and was inamrmred in accordance with 
that system which every where gave victory by 
means of the tirnmess and mobility which it im- 
parted. The masses were composed of colioits 
or their equivalents, consisting of e«ntnri;e and 
deemin', or subdivisions into Imndnds, fifties, 
and tens, .similar to modern battalions, com- 
panies, and squads ; mid the ruinniamh rs were 
of like grades and mnnlnis. Thus the jn'ople of 
Israel, and the nations around them, cannot he ac- 
curately considered, in u militai y \ icw, without 
taking into account the snecesMxe changes here 
noticed; for they had the same influence which 
military innovations had in Kuru|M* between the 
eras of Charlemagne and the l\mj>cror diaries \ 
including the use of cannon that invention for 
a long time making no greater alteration in the 
i oust 1 1 1 1 1 mu of in lines, than the pufeetion of war 
machines produced upon the military institutions 
of antiquity. 

The army of Israel was chiefly coni|»OM*d of 
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infantry, as before remarked, formed into a trained 
body of spearmen, and, in greater numbers, of 
stingers and archers, with horses and chariots in 
small proportion, excepting during the periods 
when the kingdom extended over the desert to 
the Red Sea. The irregulars were drawn from 
the families and tribes, particularly Ephraim and 
Benjamin, but the heavy armed derived their 
oh ief strength from Judah, and were, it appears, 
collected by a kind of conscription, by tribes, like 
the earlier Roman armies ; not through the in- 
strumentality of selected officers, but by genealo- 
gists of each tribe, under the superintendence of 
the princes. Of those returned on the rolls, a pro- 
portion greater or less was selected, according to 
the exigency of the time ; and the whole male po- 
pulation might be called out on extraordinary oc- 
casions. When kings had rendered the system of 
government better organised, there was an officer 
denominated hashoter , a sort of muster- 

master, who had returns of the effective force, or 
number of soldiers ready for service, but who was 
subordinate to the IS'lDH hasopher, or scribe, a 
kind of secretary of state. These officers, or the 
shoterim , struck out, or excused from 
service: — 1st, those who had built a house with- 
out having yet inhabited it ; 2nd, those who had 
planted an olive or vineyard, and had not tasted 
the fruit — which gave leave of absence for five 
years ; 3rd, those who were betrothed, or had 
been married less than one year ; 4th, the faint- 
hearted, which may mean the constitutionally 
delicate, rather than the cowardly, as that quality 
is seldom owned without personal inconvenience, 
and where it is no longer a shame, the rule would 
destroy every levy. 

The levies were drilled to march in ranks (1 
Chron. xii. 3S), and in column by fives 
chamashim *) abreast (Exod. xiii. 18); hence 
it may be inferred that they borrowed from the 
Egyptian system a decimal formation, two fifties 
in each division making a solid square, equal 
in rank and file : for twice ten in rank and 
five in file being told off by right hand and left 
hand files, a command to the left hand files to 
face about and march six or eight paces to the 
rear, then to front and take one step to the right 
would make the hundred a solid square, with 
only the additional distance between the right 
hand or unmoved files necessary to use the shield 
and spear without hindrance ; while the depth 
being again reduced to five files, they could face 
to the right or left, and march firmly in column, 
passing every kind of ground without breaking or 
lengthening their order. The Pentastichous f 
system, or arrangement of five men in depth, was 
effected by the simple evolution just mentioned, 
to its own condensation to double number, and at 

* If this term could be satisfactorily shown to 
mean fifty, it would still contain the decimal 
system, and equally necessitate the above forma- 
tion; but no army, except for a short manoeuvre 
before battle, could march in column with a front 
ot fifty, though the companies were of fifty men ; 
they must always have been doubled for sim- 
plifying every efficient manoeuvre. There was 
thus also an officer to command the front, and 
another the rear. 

f Taking < ttIxos in its confined sense of a file 
or row of men arranged behind each other. 


the same time afforded the necessary space be- 
tween the standing files of spearmen or light in- 
fantry for handling their weapons without ob- 
stacle, always a primary object in every ancient 
system of training. Between the fifth and sixth 
rank there was thus space made for the ensign 
bearer, who, as he then stood precisely between 
the companies of fifty each, had probably some 
additional width to enable his ensign being sta- 
tioned between the four middlemost men in the 
square, having five men in file and five in rank 
before, behind, and on each side ; there he was 
the regulator of their order, coming to the front in 
advancing, and to the rear in retreating; and this 
may explain why arixos, a file, and the Hebrew 
deghel and nes , an ensign, are in many cases re- 
garded as synonymous. Although neither the 
Egyptian depth of formation, if we may judge 
from their pictured monuments, nor the Greek 
phalanx, nor the Roman legion, was constructed 
upon decimal principles, yet the former was no 
doubt so in its origin, since it was the model of the 
Israelites, and the tetrastichal system, which after- 
wards succeeded, shows that it was not the ori- 
ginal, since even in the phalanx, where the files 
formed, broke, and doubled by fours, eights, six- 
teens, and thirty-twos, there remained names of 
sections which indicated the first-mentioned divi- 
sion : such was the pentacontarchy, denoting some 
arrangement of fifty, while in reality it consisted 
of sixty- four, and the decany and decurio, though 
derived from a decimal order, signified an entire 
file or a compact line in the phalanx, without re- 
ference to number. 

With centuries thus arranged in masses, both 
moveable and solid, a front of battle could be 
formed in simple decimal progression to a thou- 
sand, ten thousand, and to an army at all times 
formidable by its depth, and by the facility it 
afforded for the light troops, chariots of war, and 
cavalry, to rally behind and to issue from thence 
to the front. Archers and slingers could ply their 
missiles from the rear, which would be more cer- 
tain to reach an enemy in close conflict, than 
was to be found the case with the Greek phalanx, 
because from the great depth of that body mis- 
siles from behind were liable to fall among its own 
front ranks. These divisions were commanded, it 
seems, by D'3'Xp ketsinim , officers in charge of 
one thousand, who, in the first ages, may have 
been the heads of houses, but in the time of the 
kings were appointed by the crown, and had a 
seat in the councils of war ; but the commander 
of the host by nb sar hat-tzaba , such 

as Joab, Abner, Benaiah, &c., was either the 
judge, or under the judge or king, the supreme 
head of the army, and one of the highest officers 
in the state. He, as well as the king, had an 
armour-bearer, whose duty was not only to bear 
his shield, spear, or bow, and to carry orders, but 
above all, to be at the chiefs side in the hour of 
battle (Judg. ix. 54; 1 Sam. xiv. 6 ; xxxi. 4, 5). 
Beside the royal guards, there was, as early at 
least as the time of David, a select troop of 
heroes, who appear to have had an institution 
very similar in principle to our modern orders of 
knighthood, and may have originated the dis- 
tinctive marks already pointed out as used by the 
Romans ; for it seems they strewed their hair with 
gold dust [Arms.]. 

In military operations, such as marches in 
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quest of, or in the presence of, an enemy, and 
in order of battle, the forces were formed into 
three divisions, each commanded by a chief cap- 
tain or commander of a corps, or third part, 

whe) or shelish , as was also the case 

with other armies of the east ; these constituted 
the centre, ami right and left wing, and during 
a march formed the van, centre, and rear. The 
great camp in the wilderness was composed of 
four of these triple bodies disposed in a quad- 
rangle, each front having a tribal great central 
standard, and another tribal one in each wing. 

The war cry of the Hebrews was not intonated 
by t lie ensign hearers, as in the West, but by a 
Levite; for priests had likewise charge of the 
trumpets, and the sounding of signals ; and one of 
them, called £ the anointed for war,’ who is said 
to have had the charge of animating the army 
to action by an oration, may have been appointed 
to utter the cry of battle (Deut. xx. 2). It was 
a mere shout. (1 Sam. xvii. 20), or, as in later 
ages, Ilalelujah ! while the so-called mottoes of 
the central banners of the four great sides of the 
square of Judah, Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan, 
were more likely the battle-songs which each of 
the fronts of the mighty army had sung on com- 
mencing the march or advancing to do battle 
(Num. x. 34, 35,30; Deut. vi. 4). These verses 
may have been sung even before the two books 
wherein they are now found were written, and in- 
deed the sense of the text indicates a past tense. 
It was to these we think Jehoshaphat addressed 
himself when about to engage the Moabites : he 
ordered c the singers before the Lord* to chant 
the response (2 Chron. xx. 21), c Praise the Lord, 
for his mercy eridnreth for ever/ With regard to 
the pass-word, the sign of mutual recognition 
occurs in .Judg. vii. 18, when, after~the men had 
blown their trumpets and shown light, they cried 
4 The sword of the Lord and of Gideon * — are- 
petition of the very words overheard by that chief 
while watching the hostile army. 

Before an engagement the Hebrew soldiers 
were spared fatigue as much as possible, and 
food was distributed to them; their arms were 
enjoined to be in the best order, and they formed 
a line, as before described, of solid squares of 
hundreds, each square being ten deep, and as 
many in breadth, with sullicient intervals be- 
tween the files to allow of facility in tin? move- 
ments, the management of the arms, and the 
passage to the front or rear of slingers and 
archers. I hose last ocenpied posts according to 
circumstances, on the flanks, or in advance, but 
in the heat of battle were* sheltered behind the 
squares of spearmen ; the slingers were always 
stationed in the rear, until they were* ordered 
forward to cover the front, impede an hostile 
approach, or commence an engagement, some- 
what in the manner of modem skirmishers. 
Meantime, the king, or his representative, ap- 
peared clad in Indy ornaments, L‘Hp HIH, hndri 
/xodrs/i (in our version rendered k the beauties 
of holiness/ Rs. ex. 3; 2 Chron. xx. 21), and 
pmeeeded to make the final dispositions for 
battle, in the middle ot bis chosen braves, mid 
attended by priests, who, by their exhortations, 
animated the ranks within hearing, while the trum- 
pets waited to sound the signal. It was now, with 
the enemy at hand, we may suppose, that the 


slingers would be ordered to pass forward be- 
tween the intervals of the line, and, opening 
their order, would let fly their stone or leaden 
missiles, until, by the gradual approach of the 
opposing fronts, they would be hemmed in and 
recalled to the rear, or ordered to take an appro- 
priate position. Then was the time when the 
trumpet-bearing priests received command to 
sound the charge, and when the shout of battle 
burst forth from the ranks. The signal being given, 
the heavy infantry would press forward under 
cover of their shields, with the !"! '0' m \ romach 
protruded direct upon the front of the enemy : 
the rear ranks might then, when so armed, cast 
their darts, and the archers, behind them all, shoot 
high, so as to pitch their arrows over the lines 
before (hem, into the dense masses of the enemy 
beyond. If the opposing forces broke through 
the line, we may imagine a bodj r of charioteers 
reserve, rushing from their post, and charging in 
among the disjointed ranks of the enemy, before 
they could reconstruct their order; or wheeling 
round a flank, fall upon the rear ; or being en- 
countered by a similar manoeuvre, and perhaps 
repulsed, or rescued by Hebrew cavalry. Tiie 
king, meanwhile, surrounded by his princes, 
posted close to the rear of his line of battle, and in 
the middle of showered missiles, would watch the 
enemy and strive to remedy every disorder. Thus 
it was that, several of the sovereigns of Judah 
were slain (2 Chron. xviii. 33; xxxv. 23), and 
that such an enormous waste of human life 
took place ; for two hostile lines of masses, at 
least, ten in depth, advancing under the confi- 
dence of breastplate and shield, when once en- 
gaged hand to hand, had difficulties of no ordi- 
nary nature to retreat; because the hindermost 
ranks not being exposed personally to the first 
slaughter, would not, and the foremost could not, 
fall back ; neither could the commanders disen- 
gage the line without a certainty of being routed. 
The fate of the day was therefore no longer within 
the control of the chief, and nothing but obstinate 
valour was left to decide the victory. Hence, 
with the stubborn character of the Jews, battles 
fought among themselves were particularly san- 
guinary ; such, for example, as that in which 
Jeroboam king of Israel was defeated by Abijah 
of Judah (2 Chron. xiii. 3-17), wherein, if there 
be no error of copyists, there was a greater slaugh- 
ter than in ten such battles as that of Leipsie, 
although on that occasion three hundred and fifty 
thousand combatants wore engaged for three suc- 
cessive days, provided with all the implement.* of 
modern destruction in full activity. Under 
such circumstances defeat led to irretrievable 
confusion, and where either party possessed supe- 
riority in cavalry and chariots of war it would 
be materially increased ; but where the infantry 
alone had principally to pursue a broken enemy, 
that force, loaded with shields mid preserving 
order, could overtake very few who clni*e to 
abandon their defensive armour, units* they were 
hemmed in by t lie locality. Sometimes ii part 
of the army was p*Med in iimbudi, but this 
mamriivn* was most commonly pinctised against 
thr garrison* of cities (Jodi, vii t . l‘i; Jndg. xx. 
3s ). In the cav of Alnaham ^Gen. x i \ . lf>\ 

when lit* led a small body of Ins own people, 
suddenly collected, and falling njxm the guard 
of the captives, released them, mid recovered 
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the booty, it was a surprise, not an ambush ; 
nor is it necessary to suppose that he fell in with 
the main army of the enemy. At a later period 
there is no doubt the Hebrews formed their ar- 
mies, in imitation of the Romans, into more than 
one line of masses, and modelled their military in- 
stitutions as near as possible upon the same system. 

Such were the instruments and the institutions 
of war, which the Hebrew people, as well as the 
nations which surrounded them, appear to have 
adopted ; but in the conquest of the promised 
land, as regarded their enemies, the laws of war 
prescribed to them were, for purposes which we 
cannot now fully appreciate, more severe than in 
other cases. All the nations of antiquity were 
cruel to the vanquished, perhaps the Romans 
most of all : even the Egyptians, in the sculptures 
of their monuments, attest the same disposition — 
the males being very generally slaughtered, and 
the women and children sold for slaves. With 
regard to the spoil, except in the special case 
just referred to, the Hebrews divided it in part 
with those who remained at home, and with the 
Levites, and a portion was set apart as an obla- 
tion to the Lord (Num. xxxi. 50). This right 
of spoil and prey was a necessary consequence 
of military institutions where the army received 

no pay. to shalaly that is, the armour, clothes, 

money, and furniture, and ITlp^D malkoch , prey, 
consisting of the captives and live stock, were 
collected into one general mass, and then distri- 
buted as stated above ; or, in tlie time of the 
kings, were shared in great part by the crown, 
which then, no doubt, took care to subsist the 
army and grant military rewards. [Arms ; 
Armour; Encampment; Engines; Forti- 
fications ; Standards.] — C. H. S. 

WARS OF THE LORD. [Scripture.] 
WASHING. [Ablution.] 

WASHING OF FEET. The custom of 
washing the feet held, in ancient times, a place 
among the duties of hospitality, being regarded 
as a mark of respect to the guest, and a token of 
humble and affectionate attention on the part of 
the entertainer. It had its origin in circumstances 
for the most part peculiar to the East. 

In general, in warm Oriental climes, cleanliness 
is of the highest consequence, particularly as a 
safeguard against the leprosy. The East knows 
nothing of the factitious distinctions which prevail 
in these countries between sanatory regulations 
and religious duties ; but the one, as much as the 
other, is considered a part of that great system of 
obligations under which man lies towards God. 
What, therefore, the health demands, religion is 
at hand to sanction. Cleanliness is in conse- 
quence not next to godliness, but a part of godli- 
ness itself. 

As in this Oriental view may be found the 
origin and reason of much of what the Mosaic 
law lays down touching clean and unclean, so 
the practice of feet-washing in particular, which 
considerations of purity and personal propriety 
recommended, hospitality adopted and religion 
sanctioned. 

In temperate climes bathing is far too much 
neglected ; but in the East the heat of the atmos- 
phere and the dryness of the soil would render 
the ablution of the body peculiarly desirable, and 
make feet-washing no less grateful than salutary 


to the weary traveller. The foot, too, was less 
protected than with us. In the earliest ages it 
probably had no covering ; and the sandal worn 
in later times was little else than the sole of our 
shoe bound under the foot. Even this defence, 
however, was ordinarily laid aside on entering a 
house, in which the inmates were either barefoot 
or wore nothing but slippers. 

The washing of the feet is among the most 
ancient, as well as the most obligatory, of the rites 
of Eastern hospitality. From Gen. xviii. 4, xix. 
2, it appeal's to have existed as early as the days 
of the patriarch Abraham. In Gen. xxiv. 32, also, 

6 Abraham’s servant ’ is provided with water to 
wash his feet, and the men’s feet that were with 
him. The same custom is mentioned in Judg. 
xix. 21. From 1 Sam. xxv. 41, it appears that 
the rite was sometimes performed by servants and 
sons, as their appropriate duty, regarded as of a 
humble character. Hence, in addition to its 
being a token of affectionate regard, it was a sign 
of humility. 

The most remarkable instance is found in the 
13th chapter of John’s Gospel, where our Saviour 
is represented as washing the feet of his disciples, 
with whom he had taken supper. Minute parti- 
culars are given in the sacred narrative, which 
should be carefully studied, as presenting a true 
Oriental picture. From ver. 12, sq., it is clear 
that the act was of a symbolical nature ; designed 
to teach, d fortiori , brotherly humility and good- 
will. If the master had performed for his scholars 
an act at once so lowly yet so needful, how much 
more were the disciples themselves bound to con- 
sider any Christian service whatever as a duty 
which each was ‘to perform for the other. The 
principle involved in the particular act is, that 
love dignifies any service ; that all high and proud 
thoughts are no less unchristian than selfish ; and 
that the sole ground of honour in the church of 
Christ is meek, gentle, and self-forgetting bene- 
volence. 

It was specially customary in the days of our 
Lord to wash before eating (Matt. xv. 2 ; Luke 
xi. 38). This was also the practice with the 
ancient Greeks, as may be seen in Iliad> x. 577. 
From Martial ( Epig . iii. 50, 3, Deposui soleas), 
we see it was usual to lay aside the shoes, lest they 
should soil the linen. The usage is still found 
among the Orientals (Niebuhr, b. 54 ; Shaw, p. 
202). Rut Jesus did not pay a scrupulous regard 
to the practice, and hence drew blame upon him- 
self from the Pharisees (Luke xi. 38). In this 
our Lord was probably influenced by the supersti- 
tious abuses and foolish misinterpretations con- 
nected with washing before meat. For the same 
reason he may purposely have postponed the act 
of washing his disciples’ feet till after supper, lest, 
while he was teaching a new lesson of humility, 
he might add a sanction to current and baneful 
errors [Ablution]. 

Vessels of no great value appear to have been 
ordinarily kept and appropriated to the purpose. 
These vessels would gain nothing in estimation 
from the lowly, if not mean, office for which they 
were employed. Hence, probably, the explanation 
of Ps. lx. 8, 6 Moab is my wash-pot.’ Slaves, 
moreover, were commonly employed in washing 
the feet of guests. The passage, then, in effect 
declares the Moabites to be the meanest of God’s 
instruments. 
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The union of affectionate attention and lowly 
service is found indicated by feet-washing in 
1 Tim. v. 10, where, among the signs ot the 
widows that were to be honoured — supported, that 
is, at the expense of the church — this is given, if 
any one ‘ have washed the saints’ feet. 1 

Feet-washing (pedilavium) became, as might 
be expected, a part of the observances practised in 
the early Christian church. The real signification, 
however, was soon forgotten, or overloaded by su- 
perstitious feelings and mere outward practices. 
Traces of the practice abound in ecclesiastical 
history, and remnants of the abuse are still to be 
found, at least in the Romish church. The reader, 
who wishes to see an outline of these, may consult 
Siegel, Handbuch der ch. Alterthumer , ii. 156, 
sq. — J. R. B. 

WATCH, in Hebrew denoting ( to cut 

into/ thence ‘ to impress on the mind,’ ‘ to observe/ 

‘ to watch / or flD the original meaning of which 
is ‘ to look out/ thence ‘to watch / as in English? 

4 to keep a look out/ is a nautical phrase for ‘to 
watch/ Watching must have been coeval with 
danger, and danger arose as soon as man became 
the enemy of man, or bail to guard against t lie 
attacks of wild animals. Accordingly we find 
traces of the practice of watching in early portions 
of the Hebrew annals. Watching must have 
been carried to some degree of completeness in 
Egypt, for we learn from Exod. xiv. 21, that the 
practice had, at the time of the Exodus, caused 
the niglit to he divided into different watches or 
portions, mention being made of the ‘ morning 
watch.’ Compare 1 Sam. xi. 11. In the days 
of the Judges (vii. 19) we find ‘the middle 
watch ’ mentioned. See Luke xii. 3S. At a later 
period Isaiah plainly intimates (xxi. 5, 0), that 
there was a watch-tower in Jerusalem, and that 
it was customary on extraordinary occasions to 
set a watchman. Watchmen were, however, 
even at an earlier day, customarily employed in 
the metropolis, and their post was at the gates 
(2 Sam. xviii. 21, sq. : 2 Kings ix. 17, sq. ; 
Ps. cxxvii. 1; Prov. viii. 5 1 ), where they gave, 
signals and information, either by their voice or 
with the aid of a trumpet (Jit. vi. 17; Ezek. 
xxxiii. 6). At night watchmen were accustomed 
to perambulate the city (Cant. iii. 3; v. 7). In 
the New Testament we find mention nude of the 
second, the third, and the fourth watch (Luke 
xii. 5S ; Matt. xiv. 25). The space of the na- 
tural night, from the setting to the rising of the 
sun, the ancient Jews divided into three equal 
parts ot’ four hours each. But tlx* Romans, imi- 
tating the Creeks, divided the night into four 
watches (r/yiV/.v), and the Jews, from the time 
they eame under subjection to the Romans, 
following this Roman custom, also divided the 
night into four watches, each of which consisted of 
time hours: these four periods Maik (xiii. 35) 
has distinguished by the terms paTovvHTioVy 
a\tKTpntf)atvla* irpwt ( Ruxtorf, Lex. Talmud; 1 in- 
ch en is, Trains . dr I 'it i is Lex. A 7c.s7. ). The 
terms by which the old Hebrew division of the 
night was characterized me, 1. tin* fust watch, 
C'N") beginning of the watches (Kim. 

ii. ID); 2. ' the middle watch/ m'D'HI"! mOL’jX 
( J wig. vii. ID); 3. * the morning watch/ rnDL M X 
npnn (Dent. xiv. 21; 1 Sam. xi. 11). The 


first extended from sun-set to our ten o’clock, the 
second from ten at night till two in the morn- 
ing. and the third from that hour till sun-rise 
(Ideler, Chronol i. 4S6). — J. R. B. 

WATER. No one can read far in the sacred 
Scriptures without being reminded of the vast 
importance of water to the Hebrews in Palestine, 
and indeed in every country to which their 
history introduces us; and more particularly in 
the deserts in which they wandered on leaving 
Egypt, as well as those into which they before or 
afterwards sent their Hocks for pasture. A subject 
of such importance necessarily, therefore, claims 
considerable attention in a Biblical^Cyclopaedia. 
The natural waters have already been disposed 
of in the articles Palestine and River; and in 
Cistern and Jerusalem notice has been taken 
of some artificial collections. It now remains to 
complete the subject, under the present head, by 
the addition of such details as may not have 
been comprehended under the articles referred to. 

It has been shown that the absence of small 
rivers, through the want of rain in summer, renders 
the people of the settled country, as well as of the 
deserts, entirely dependent upon the water derived 
from wells, and that preserved in cisterns and 
reservoirs, during the summer and autumn; and 
gives an importance unknown in our humid cli- 
mate to the limited supply thus secured. 

With respect to reservoirs, the articles to which 
reference has been made, will supply all the in- 
formation necessary, except that we may avail 
ourselves of this opportunity of noticing the so- 
called Pools of Solomon, near Bethlehem, which 
being supplied from fountains, furnish some cha- 
racteristics which distinguish them from cisterns, 
and deserve attention as ancient works of pro- 
bably Hebrew ait. The tradition which ascribes 
them to Solomon seems to be founded on the 
passage in which the writer of Ecclesiastes (usu- 
ally supposed to be Solomon) speaks of his un- 
dertakings: ‘ I made me gardens and orchards, 
and I planted in them trees of all kinds of fruits; 

I made me pools of water , to water therewith 
the wood that bringeth forth trees* (Eccles. ii. 
5, (>). To these allusion is also supposed to be 
made in Canticles (iv. 12): ‘ A garden en- 
closed is my sister, my spouse ; a spring shut up, 
a fountain sealed.* In short we have here a 
small secluded valley, obviously the site of an 
ancient garden, with reservoirs of water supplied 
by a 4 shut up* fountain. Hence the valley itself 
goes among old travellers by the name of Hortus 
Conclusns. It is also conceited to he the sjHit 
mentioned by Josephus, who says: ’There was 
about titty furlongs from Jerusalem a certain 
place called Etb.im, very pleasant in tine gardens, 
and abounding in rivulets of Water, whither Solo- 
mon was wont to go forth in the morning, sitting 
on high in his chariot’ (.-t ntitj. S. 7). Maiindrell 
(p. St!) thinks th.it the jmioIs were very probably 
made by Solomon ; but ’ for the gardens/ he sav*. 

‘ one may safely nllirm that if Solomon made them 
in ii.,- rocky ground which is now aligned for 
them, he demonstrated gieater jsiwer mid wealth 
in finishing Ins design, than lie did wisdom in 
choosing the place for it.* But I lasselqiiist (p. 

I 15), a better judge, says: ’The place will well 
admit that Solomon might base tin med a gulden 
hen*, though it is not by nature an agreeable situ- 
ation, being In a liottom ; but |*iha|i* this great 
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prince might choose to improve nature by art, as 
many other potentates have done.’ The fact is, 
that a valley kept always verdant by the singular 
abundance of water, afforded peculiar advantages 
in this country for a pleasure-ground. Mariti re- 
marks ( Voyage , ii. 388) : ‘ Nature has still pre- 
served its original fertility to the valley of Hortus 
Conclusus. Although but little cultivated, the soil 
still produces a tolerable quantity of cotton and 
various kinds of grain. There are also seen fine 
plantations of fruit-trees, affording the most 
juicy fruits of the country. Various flowers and 
many fragrant plants grow there naturally at 
all seasons, among which are thyme, rosemary, 
marjoram, sage, absinthium, persil, rue, ranun- 
culuses, and anemones.’ De Breves ( Voyage , p. 
180) long bore similar testimony, though he was 
there in the very unfavourable month of July ; he 
describes the valley as ‘ always green,’ and, besides 
the plants just named, cultivated by nature’s 
own kindly hand, he adds oranges, citrons, and 
pomegranates to the fruits which grow there. 
Zuallart ( Voyage , iv. 3) says that several species 
of rare plants were found in the valley, and 
seems to insinuate the probability that they had 
been propagated from exotic plants which Solo- 
mon introduced into his gardens. 

Of the pools a very good description is given 
by Dr. Wilde (. Narrative , ii. 420) : ‘ At the ex- 
tremity of the valley we arrived at three enor- 
mous tanks, sunk in the side of a sloping ground, 
and which from time immemorial have been 
considered to be the workmanship of Solomon ; 
and certainly they are well worthy the man to 
whom tradition has assigned their construction. 
These reservoirs are each upon a distinct level, 
one above the other, and are capable of holding 
an immense body of water. They are so con- 
structed, both by conduits leading directly from 
one another, and by what may be termed anas- 
tamosing branches, that when the water in the 
upper one has reached to a certain height, the 
surplus flows oft' into the one below it, and so on 
into the third. These passages were obstructed 
and the whole of the cisterns were out of repair 
when we visited them, so that there was hardly 
any water in the lowest, while the upper one was 
nearly full of good pure water. Small aqueducts 
lead from each of these cisterns to a main one 
that conducts the water to Jerusalem. They are 
all lined with a thick layer of hard whitish ce- 
ment, and a flight of steps leads to the bottom of 
each, similar to some of those in the holy city. 
Where the lowest cistern joins the valley of Etham 
it is formed by an embankment of earth, and has 
a sluice to draw oft* the water occasionally. A 
short distance from the upper pool I descended 
into a narrow stone chamber, through which the 
water passes from the neighbouring spring on its 
course to the cisterns. This likewise has a tra- 
ditionary tale to tell ; it is said to be the sealed 
fountain to which allusion is made in the 4th 
and 5th chapters of the Canticles. From an ex- 
amination of this place, it appeared to me that 
several springs empty themselves into these reser- 
voirs, which are partly cut out of the solid rock, 
and partly built with masonry. 

‘ Nigh to the upper part there is a large square 
castle, apparently of an order of architecture be- 
longing to the Christian era ; and in all proba- 
bility so placed to guard these waterworks during 


the period of the holy war, for we know to what 
extremities some of the early crusaders were re- 
duced from the different wells being poisoned by 
the enemy upon their approach to Jerusalem. 

c These fountains having been already de- 
scribed by Maundrell, Pococke, and others, I 
shall not dwell longer upon them, except to men- 
tion two circumstances, that it appears extraordi- 
nary they have not been adverted to by former 
travellers ; the first is, their great similarity to the 
fountains assigned to Solomon at Ras-el-Ain, 
near Tyre; and the fact of both being natural 
springs, that were pent up so as to ra.ise the water 
they contained to the level of its final destination. 
The second is, that these springs were originally 
collected into one stream, which must then have 
formed a considerable rivulet, and running 
through this valley, finally discharged its waters 
into the Asphaltine lake. 

‘ On our return to the city we followed the track 
of the aqueduct as far as Bethlehem, and after- 
wards crossed it in several places on the road. It 
is very small, but the water runs in it with con- 
siderable rapidity, as we could perceive by the 
open places left in it here and there. From the 
very tortuous course that this conduit takes in 
following the different sinuosities of the ground, 
being sometimes above and sometimes beneath 
the surface, it is difficult to persuade oneself 
that it does not run up hill, as many have sup- 
posed. Finally, it crosses over the valley of Re» 
phaim, on a series of arches, to the north of the 
lower pool of Gihon, and winding round the 
southern horn of Zion, is lost to view in the ruins 
of the city. It very probably supplied the pool 
of Bethesda, after having traversed a course of cer- 
tainly not less than from thirteen to fifteen miles.’ 

To this very clear description we have only to 
add the measurements of Dr. Robinson ( Bibl . 
Researches , ii. 165) : — 

Loiver Pool. — Length, 582 feet ; breadth at 
the east end, 207 feet; at the west end, 148 feet; 
depth at the east end, 50 feet, of which 6 feet 
water (in the month of May). 

Middle Pool . — Distance above lower pool, 248 
feet; length, 423 feet; breadth at the east end, 
250 feet ; at the west end, 160 feet ; depth at the 
east end, 39 feet, of which 14 feet water. 

Upper Pool . — Distance above middle pool, 
160 feet ; length, 380 feet ; breadth at the east 
end, 236 feet ; at the west end, 229 feet ; depth 
at east end, 25 feet, of which 15 feet water. 

Lord Nugent {Lands Classical and Sacred , 
ii. 11) makes the pools a few feet larger each 
way, but admits that Robinson’s measurement 
may probably have been more exact than his own. 

With respect to wells, their importance is very 
great, especially in the desert, where the means 
of forming them are deficient, as well as the sup- 
ply of labour necessary for such undertakings, 
which, after all, are not always rewarded by the 
discovery of a supply of water. Hence in such 
situations, and indeed in the settled countries 
also, the wells are of the utmost value, and the wa- 
ter in most cases is very frugally used (Num. xx. 
17-19 ; Dent. ii. 6, 28 ; Job xxii. 7). It is, how- 
ever, not merely the value of the well itself, but 
certain other considerations that explain the con- 
tests about wells which we find in the histories of 
Abraham and Isaac (Gen. xxi. 25-31 ; xxvi. 
15-22). Here we see that the people of the country 
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strenuously contested the right of the patriarchs to 
the wells which they digged, and even went so far 
as to fill up again (instead of leaving open for 
their own use) the wells which Abraham had 
opened. The fact is, however, that, at the present 
day, to dig a well at a station remote irom a sup- 
ply of water, is the most difficult and arduous 
operation which the chief of a tribe or clan under- 
takes; and the benefits of such a work are so highly 
appreciated, that the property in the well becomes 
vested in him and in his heirs for ever. While 
his clan is encamped near it, no persons not be- 
longing to it can draw water from the well without 
his leave. This light exists, however, only on the 
understanding that the well is maintained in good 
condition ; for if it gets out of repair, or is choked 
up, and remains in this state for any length of 
time, the property in it lapses to the person or 
tribe by whom it is restored to a serviceable con- 


dition. This is the law of the desert ; but as its 
application to the Scriptural questions respecting 
the property of wells is important, we may be al- 
lowed to introduce from the Pictorial History of 
Palestine (p. 61) a passage bearing strongly on 
the subject : c Abraham had digged a well near 
his encampment, and of the use of this the “ ser- 
vants ” (probably the herdsmen) of Abimelech had 
violently deprived him. As men seldom act 
without some reason, or show of reason, which is 
deemed satisfactory to themselves, it may seem 
likely that Abimelech’s people doubted the right 
of Abraham to apply the law of the desert to the 
common-lands of an appropriated territory, and 
to claim the exclusive possession of the well he 
had dug in such a land. If their view had been 
just, however, it could only have entitled them to 
a share of the water, and not have justified them 
in assuming that exclusive possession which they 



denied to the party at whose expense the benefit 
had been secured. Hut taking into account some 
transactions of rather later date, we incline to 
think that the cause of all the differences about 
wells which wo read of in the history of Abraham 
and of Isaac, lay deeper than this account sup- 
poses, and must he sought in a country more 
similarly circumstanced, than the open deserts, to 
that in which the patriarch was at this time so- 
journing. The best analogy is ottered ill Persia. 
There all waste lands — that is, all lands which are 
uiicnllivahh; from wanting the means of irrigation 
— are called ‘ God's lands •/ and although the king 
is regarded us the general proprietor of the soil, 
such lands are free for any uses to which they can 
he applied ; and whoever procures the means ot 
irrigation becomes the proprietor of the land which 
he thus venders cultivable. Now, ns among the 
immemorially ancient usages of the Hast, none 


are more ancient than those which relate to the 
occupation of land, it is not too much to suppose 
that a similar usage to this existed in the time of 
Abraham; and, if so, it is easy to conclude that 
the anxiety of the Philistines about the wells dug 
by Abraham arose from the apprehension that by 
the formation of such we'll s he* would ho 1 1 1 let «*rst e>oe i 
to cre»ate a lie n on the lanels in which the*v lay, 
and would acquire an inele’feMsihle* right e>t e>ccii- 
patiem, e >r rather e»f pe>sse*ssi» n ; anel it might seem 
te> them inconvenient that se> powerful a chili 
sleemlel acquire such a right in the* soil of so small 
a te*rriteiry us that which belonged to them. He*neo 
t hear e*are*, wlie’ti Abraham afteruarels left their part 
e»f the* country, te) fill up the* wells which he had 
eligge*el ; mol hence*, alse), the* renewed anel nmre 
bitter strife* with Isaac whm lie*, eat arriving time, 
pmceede-el te> de*ar out tlie>M* wells anel te) elig new 
ones himself. That Isaac also pursued cultiva- 
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tion to some extent in the lands for which he had 
thus secured the means of irrigation, is a remark- 
able corroboration of the view we now take, as he 
certainly might, in this way, but we know not how 
he could otherwise acquire such a proprietary 
right as could alone entitle him to cultivate the 
soil. 



6 Abimelech, in reply to the complaint of Abra- 
ham respecting the well, declared that the con- 
duct of his servants had not been sanctioned by 
him, and that, indeed, this was the first time he 
had heard anything of the matter ; and he made 
no objection to the proposal of Abraham, that the 
recognition of his (the patriarch’s) right to the well 
should form a part of the proposed covenant. 
This proposal, thus represented as the sole matter 
for which Abraham himself took care to provide 
in a solemn engagement with the king of the 
Philistines, is, perhaps, as striking an indication 
of the supreme importance of water in those 
Eastern countries as can anywhere be found. Both 
parties then swore to the covenant, the terms of 
which have thus been stated ; and as a memorial 
of the transaction, and in particular of his acknow- 
ledged right to the well, the patriarch gave it the 
name of Beer-sheba, the well of the oath. This 
imposition of commemorative names upon places 
was the principal of various methods which were 
resorted to in these earliest ages to perpetuate the 
memory of events and contracts, in the absence of 
those written documents which were afterwards 
found more suitable for such purposes/ 

It appears in Scripture that the wells were some- 
times owned by a number of persons in common, 
and that flocks were brought to them for watering 
on appointed days, in an order previously arranged. 
A well was often covered with a great stone, which 
being removed, the person descended some steps 
to the surface of the water, and on his return 
poured into a trough that which he had brought 
up (Gen. xxiv. 11*15; xxix. 3-10 ; Exod. ii. 16; 
Judg. v. 11). There is, in fact, no intimation of 
any other way of drawing water from wells in 
Scripture. But as this could only be applicable 
in cases where the well was not deep, we must 
assume that they had the use of those contrivances 
which are still employed in the East, and some 
of which are known from the Egyptian monu- 
ments to have been very ancient. This conclusion 
is the more probable as the wells in Palestine are 
mostly deep (Prov. xx. 5 ; John iv. 11). Jacob’s 
well near Shechem is said to be 120 feet deep, with 
only fifteen feet of water in it (Maundrell, Journey , 
March 24): and the labour of drawing from so deep 
a well probably originated the first reluctance of 
the woman of Samaria to draw water for Jesus : 
i Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with, and the well 
is deep.’ From this deeper kind of well the water 
is drawn by hand in a leathern bucket not too 


heavy, sometimes by a windlass, but oftener, 
when the water is only of moderate depth, by the 
shadoof which is the most common and simple 
of all the machines used in the East for raising 
water, whether from wells, reservoirs, or rivers. 
This consists of a tapering lever unequally balanced 
upon an upright body variously constructed, and 
from the smaller end of which is suspended the 
bucket by a rope. This when lowered into the 
well, is raised full of water by the weight of the 
heavier end. By this contrivance the manual 
power is applied in lowering the bucket into the 
well, for it rises easily, and it is only necessary to 
regulate the ascent. This machine is in use under 
slight modifications from the Baltic to the Yellow 
Sea, and was so from the most remote ages to the 
present day. The specimen in the annexed wood- 
cut occurs in the neighbourhood of Jaffa. The 
water of wells, as well as of fountains, was by the 
Hebrews called { living water,’ translated 6 running 
water,’ and was highly esteemed (Lev. xiv. 5 ; 
Num. xix. 17). It was thus distinguished from 
water preserved in cisterns and reservoirs. 

WEAPONS. [Arms.] 

WEASEL (^n choled ). Although, under the 
head Mole, we have given choled as its He- 
brew synonyme, yet such is the vagueness of 
Oriental denominations, and the necessity of no- 
ticing certain species which, from their importance, 
cannot well be supposed to have been altogether 
disregarded in the Bible, that in this place a few 
words descriptive of the species of Viverridce and 
Mustelidce , known to reside in and near Pales- 
tine, and supposed to be collectively designated 
by the term tzigim , may not be irrelevant. 
They appear, both anciently and among our- 
selves, .collected into a kind of group, under an 
impression that they belong to the feline family ; 
hence we, like the ancients, still use the words civet- 
cat, tree-cat, pole-cat, &c. ; and, in reality, a consi- 
derable number of the species have partially retrac- 
tile claws, the pupils of the eyes being contractile 
like those of cats, of which they even bear the 
spotted and streaked liveries. All such naturally 
have arboreal habits, and from their low lengthy 
forms are no less disposed to burrow ; but many 
of them, chiefly in other hemispheres, are excellent 
swimmers. One of these species, allied to, if not 
the same as, genetta barbara , is the Thela JElan y 
by Bochart described as having ( various colours, 
and as being spotted like a pard. In Syria it is 
called sephka, in Arabia zebzeb , and lives by 
hunting birds and shaphans. There are besides, 
in the same region, the nimse , ferret or pole- 
cat ( putorius vulgaris ), for these two are not 
specifically distinct ; fert-el-heile , the weasel 
( mustela mdgaris Africana ), differing from ours 
chiefly in its superior size and darker colours. 
A paradoxurus , identical’with or nearly allied to 
P. typus , occurs in Arabia ; for it seems these 
animals are found wherever there ar e palmiferct, 
the date-palm in particular being a favourite resi- 
dence of the species. Two or three varieties, or 
perhaps species, of nems occur in Egypt solely ; 
for the name is again generical in the Arabian 
dialects, and denotes the ichneumon. Arabia 
Proper has several other animals, not clearly 
distinguished, though belonging to the families 
here noticed ; but which of these are the sun - 
giab and the simur , or the alphanex of Ibn 
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Omar-hen-Abdulbar, quoted by Bochart, is un- 
determined ; albeit they evidently belong to the 



540 . [Paradoxnrus Typus — the Palm-Martin.] 


trihe3 of vermin mammals of that region, ex- 
cepting as regards the last mentioned, now known 
to be a kind of miniature fox ( megalotis zerdct , 
Ham. Smith), or fennec of Bruce, who never- 
theless confounded it with paradoxurus typus , 
or an allied species which equally frequents palm- 
trees ; but th e fennec does not climb. It is equally 
impossible to ,poiut out the cats, tree-cats, and 
civet-cats noticed by the poet Nemesiamis, who 
was of African birth ; or by the Arabian Damir, 
who makes no further distinctive mention of them 
[Cat].— C. H. S. 

WEAVING is too necessary an art not to have 
existed in the early periods of the world. It ap- 
pears, indeed, to have in all nations come into 
existence with the first dawnings of civilization. 
The Egyptians had, as might be expected, already 
made considerable progress therein when the 
Israelites tarried amongst them ; and in this, {is well 
as in many other of the arts of life, they became 
the instructors of that people. Textures of cotton 
and of (lax were woven by them ; whence we read 
of the ‘ vestures of fine linen ’ with which Pharaoh 
arrayed Joseph (Gen. xli. 42) ; terms which show 
that the art of fabricating cloth had been success- 
fully cultivated. Indeed Egypt was celebrated 
among the Hebrews for its manufacturing skill, 
'finis Isaiah (xix. 9) speaks of 4 them that work 
in fine flax, and them that weave net-works.' That 
these fabrics displayed taste as well as skill, may 
be inferred from Ezekiel xxvii. 7, ‘ Fine linen 
with broidered work from Egypt.’ So in Prov. 
vii. If), i I have decked my couch with coverings 
of tapestry, with line linen of Egypt/ If, how- 
ever, the Hebrews learnt the art of weaving in 
Egypt, they appear to have made progress therein 
from their own resources, even before they entered 
Palestine; for having before them the prospect of 
a national establishment in that land, they would 
naturally turn their attention to the arts of life, 
and had leisure, as well as occasion, during their 
sojourn of forty years in the wilderness, for prac- 
tising those arts; and certainly we cannot but un- 
derstand the words of Moses to imply that the 
skill spoken of in Kxod. xxxv. 30, sq., came from 
a Hebrew, mid not a foreign impulse. Among the 
Israelites, weaving, together with spinning, was 
for t 1 m* most part in the hands of females (Prov. 
xxxi. Id, 19); nor did persons of rank and dis- 
tinction consider the orcu|>ation mean (Kxod. 
xxxv. 25 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 7). But as in Egypt 


males exclusively, so in Palestine men conjointly 
with women, wove (Exod. xxxv. 35). From 1 
Chron. iv. 21, it may be inferred, that there 
were in Israel a class of master-manufacturers. 
The loom, as was generally the case in the an- 
cient world, was high, requiring the weaver to 
stand at his employment. 

Connected with the loom, are 1. the shut- 
tle (Job vii. 6) ; 2. “IHD, the weaver’s 

beam (1 Sam. xvii. 7; 2 Sam. xxi. 19); 3. 
nan irv, a weaver’s pin (Judg. xvi. 14). The 
degree of skill to which the Hebrews attained, it 
is difficult to measure; probably, as Egypt and 
Babylon already supplied the finer specimens of 
workmanship, the Hebrews would content them- 
selves with a secondary degree of excellence ; but 
many passages conduce to prove that art presided 
over their weaving, as well as that the employ- 
ment was very common (Lev. xiii. 48) ; Judg. 
xvi. 13; Isa. xxxviii. 12). The stuffs which they 
wove were of linen, flax, and wool. Among the 
latter must be reckoned those of camels’ and 
goats’ hair, which were used by the poor for 
clothing, and for mourning (Exod. xxvi. 7 ; 
xxxv. 6 ; Matt. iii. 4). Garments woven in one 
piece throughout so as to need no making, were 
held in high repute: whence the Jews have a 
tradition, that no needle was employed on the 
clothing of the high-priest, each piece of which 
was of one continued texture. This notion throws 
light on the language used by John xix. 23 — 
‘ the coat was without seam,’ — words that are ex- 
plained by those which follow, and which 'Wet- 
stein regards as a gloss — * woven from the top 
throughout.’ This seandess coat, x iT &v &ppa(pos, 
which has lately given occasion to the great re- 
ligious reformatory movement begun by the 
priest Rouge, would seem to indicate that our 
Lord, knowing that his time was now come, luid 
arrayed himself in vestments suitable to the dig- 
nity of his Messianic office. — J. R. B. 
WEDDING. [Marriage.] 

WEEK. [Sahhatii.] 

'WEEKS, FEAST OF. [Pentecost.] 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. This is a 
subject oil which our knowledge is by no means 
complete and satisfactory. The notices respect- 
ing it which the Bible supplies are fragmentary 
and scattered; and though the Jewish authorities 
and Josephus afford ns useful aids, and though the 
topic has received full and very careful investi- 
gation, still difficulties remain, and there are 
points on which we must be content either with 
probable conjecture, or an approximation to the 
truth. 

So long, indeed, as the subject was insulated 
from its natural connections, and Hebrew weights 
and measures were studied apart from those of 
other ancient nations, the difficulty and uncer- 
tainty might well be considerable. Of late, how- 
ever, a juster method of treatment lias been origi- 
nated in Germany. The* Roman measure* came 
from Greece, the Grecian from Rho’iiicia, the 
Phcrtiirinii from Babylon. According! v each 
system will throw light on the* e)the*r, and all may 
be* made tei contribute something te> the* elueid.i- 
tiem of the* Hebrew weights and measures. This 
method of viewing the subject, anel the satisfactory 
lessons which have* been hence deduced, are to be 
iLscribeel to Ihickli (Mctroloyischai Untrrs\tchun~ 
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gen, Berlin, 1838), who, availing himself of the 
results ascertained by English, French, and 
German scholars, and of the peculiar facilities 
afforded by a residence in the midst of the pro- 
found and varied erudition of the Prussian capital, 
has succeeded, by the application of his unwearied 
industry and superior endowments, in showing 
that the system of weights and measures of Baby- 
lon, Egypt, Palestine, Phoenicia, Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy, formed one great whole, with the most 
intimate relationships and connections. Our 
limited space permits only a very brief notice of 
the results which the inquiries of Bockh and his 
school seem to have ascertained. We will first 
advert to the names of the Hebrew weights or 
coins. 1. 1DD is derived from a root signifying 
‘ round/ so that the word denotes a circular-shaped 
mass of metal. Thus, etymologically, it may be 
rendered ‘ the circle.’ In 2 Kings v. 22 it is 
translated ‘talent/ the more exact determina- 
tion of its import is fixed by the addition of an- 
other noun, as ‘talent of silver’ (2 Kings v. 22, 
23), and ‘talent of gold * (1 Kings ix. 14). 2. 

HID is a word of Shemitic origin, the Greek jura. 
It occurs in the Coptic New Testament in the 
forms amna and emnci. In 1 Kings (x. 17) it is 
rendered ‘ pound.’ 3. ^pi^, weight in the ab- 
stract, the usual weight among not only the 
Hebrews, but the Persians also — ( tlk\os . It varies 
in its import, and is rendered shekel by our trans- 
lators, who have thus merely preserved the ori- 
ginal word. 4. Vp3, ‘ a bekah ’ (Exod. xxxviii. 
2G), is from a root which signities 6 to divide / hence 
a moiety or half, ‘half a shekel * (Gen. xxiv. 22). 
The word in this application is found only in the 
Pentateuch. 5. THU, properly a grain, or, in par- 
ticular, the bean, or St. John's bread, carob ; 
hence, the smallest weight. The word is retained 
in the English translation ; thus in Exod. xxx. 12, 
‘ a shekel is twenty gerahs. 1 It is obvious that no 
determinate and satisfactory unit in a system of 
weights can be gained from a changeable object 
like a grain. This difficulty, however, is not 
peculiar to the Hebrews. We have our grains , 
and the Greeks had their oboli. 

In order to determine the relations which the 
talent, bore to the smaller weights and coins, 
we may have recourse to those passages which 
speak of the formation of the sanctuary. Ac- 
cording to Exod. xxx. 13, every Israelite above 
twenty years of age had to pay the poll-tax of 
half a shekel as a contribution to the sanctuary. 
Exod. xxxviii. 26, tells us that this tax had to be 
paid by 603,550 men. The sum amounted to 
100 talents and 1775 sacred shekels (Exod. 
xxxviii. 25), which are equal to 603,550 half, or 
301,775 sacred shekels. Accordingly the talent 
contained 3000 sacred shekels ; for by deducting 

from 301.775 shekels 
1,775 shekels 


we get 300,000 shekels 

to be divided among 100 talents, making each 
talent equal to 3000 sacred shekels. 

The value of the sacred shekel in regard to the 
gerah is determined by Exod. xxx. 13 ; Lev. 
xxvii. 25; Num. iii. 47; Ezek. xlv. 20, to be 
twenty geralis; the half- shekel, bekah , is equal to 
ten gerahs. 

The determination of the relative value of the 


maneh is not easy, for it depends on a passage 
which in the Hebrew cannot be understood (Ezek. 
xlv. 12), ‘Twenty shekels, five and twenty shekels, 
fifteen shekels shall be your maneh/ but which 
in the Septuagint {Cod. Alex.) seems to state that 
a maneh was equal to fifty sacred shekels. Thus 
there ensues this table : — 

Kikkar 1 

Maneh 60 1 

Shekel 3000 50 1 

Bekah 6000 100 2 1 

Gerah 60,000 1000 20 10 1 


The use of the precious metals as a medium of 
exchange in commerce, dates back at a very early 
period of history. A common, recognised, and 
invariable standard of value, by means of which 
goods, instead of being exchanged in barter, might 
be bought and sold, is indispensable in any but a 
primitive state of trade. Accordingly Abraham 
buys a field by the intervention of silver. But 
this silver or gold must have an acknowledged 
value, else it cannot answer its purposes ; there 
must also be a means of ascertaining easily that 
the professed and ostensible is the real value of 
any particular portion. Hence coins which bear 
‘ the image and superscription of Caesar/ or some 
token to assure traders that the piece of money is 
right both in quality and in quantity. In early 
periods these tokens would obviously be imperfect. 
The quantity was ascertained by weight, the 
quality by inspection. If now we inquire how 
soon the Hebrews possessed money of a fixed value, 
we find Abraham himself buying a field for ‘ four 
hundred shekels of silver current with the mer- 
chant/ which value was ascertained by weight. 
Here the shekel is a recognised ordinary unit. 
This, at least, is clear. The passage may also 
imply Jhat the purchase-money was paid, not in 
silver bars, but in silver pieces, shekels ; the 
weighing being intended to ascertain that the 
shekels were of the proper value, which was not 
guaranteed by the fixed and invariable characters 
of a coin. If we pass on to the time of Moses, we 
find pieces of money of a fixed and recognised 
value in circulation among the Israelites, and are 
led to see that the amount of the circulating me- 
dium must have been very considerable. In the 
historical and prophetic writings of a later period 
mention is made of the shekel and of other pieces 
of money, so that their use in commerce before 
the Babylonish captivity is placed beyond a 
doubt. To term these pieces of money coin 
might be to mislead, since the word coin refers 
the mind to the operations of a government mint; 
but it is clear that as pieces of money of a fixed 
and recognised value they must have been of a 
certain size, and borne some distinctive marks. 
Hence the only difference between those pieces of 
money and coin lies in the quarter whence they 
came — private or public, — and in the sanction 
and authority which they accordingly carried 
with them. The Talmud refers coin, strictly so 
called, to the ante-exilian period. What the cir- 
culating medium among the Hebrews was made 
up of, may be inferred from what has gone before : 
there was the shekel ; also the sacred shekel, if 
this latter is to be distinguished from the former ; 
then the half-shekel, or bekah, which may be a 
name for the ordinary shekel ; there was also a 
quarter-shekel, ‘ the fourth part of a shekel of 
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silver’ (I Sam. ix. 8)*, and, finally, the smallest 
silver coin, namely the gerah. From the passage 
in Samuel just cited it appears clear that those 
pieces of money were used in the ordinary com- 
merce of life, and we have previously seen that 
money was demanded in the service of religion. 
In 1 Sam. ii. 36, a word occurs (rp’lJN) dis- 
guised in the English Version, under the phrase 
‘a piece of silver,’ which may have been the 
current name for the coin that, from its weight, 
was called a gerah. It is thus evident that there 
prevailed among the Hebrews at an early period, 
a very considerable and much employed metallic 
circulating medium. 

Of these coins the shekel is worth twenty gerahs ; 
but there are three shekels mentioned in the Old 
Testament — the ordinary shekel, the shekel of the 
sanctuary (Exod. xxx. 13), and the shekel after the 
king’s weight (2 Sam. xiv. 26). Are these three 
different kinds? or are they different descriptions 
for the same coin ? — thus, is the first, shekel, the 
common name? the second, sacred shekel, the 
coin according to the ecclesiastical standard? the 
third, king's shekel, the same according to the 
regal standard, the function having passed from 
the priests to the monarch ? No satisfactory 
answer to these questions presents itself, and our 
space forbids more discussion. 

Rut how are we to gain a unit for estimating 
the worth of the ante-exilian coins, of which not 
one has come down to us? Let us notice one or 
two facts connected with the Jewish post-exilian 
coins. During the exile the Israelites became 
intimately acquainted with the money-system 
which prevailed in Babylon. After their return 
home, and during the Persian dominion, we find 
mention made of a Persian coin, tlDDTl, the 
daric/c (Ezra ii. 69; viii. 27 ; Neh. vii. 70), which 
is Englished by ‘ drachm,’ in the Greek dpaxM-'h' 
The coin was so named after Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes. These coins were made according to a 
foot, which was nearly the same as the Attic, and 
the standard weight of each was 1644 Parisian 
grains. In the Greek period, under the Ptole- 
mies and Seleucidae, the Jews used the coins of 
these princes (1 Macc. xv. 5, G) ; but when they 
gained a short national independence under the 
Maccabees, they coined many of their own, as, for 
instance, in the first year of Simon Maccabseus. 
Coins of Simon and his followers are in existence, 
and have been carefully studied. Confining our 
remarks to the coins of Simon Maccabseus, we 
mention the following ascertained facts : they 
bear the old Hebrew or Samaritan characters, 
and not the square letter of the modern Hebrew, 
which is derived from the former under the in- 
fluence of tachygraphy and calligraphy. These 
coins are exclusively of silver. The shekels and 
half-shekels belong to the first and second years of 
Simon’s reign. Doubts prevail as to the genuine- 
ness of the coins bearing date the third and fourth 
years of his rule, but the shekels of his third year 
are admitted to be genuine. The coins of the first 

year bear the inscription HtiHp ( Holy 

Jerusalem/ The weight of the shekel varies some- 
what. The heaviest weighs 27 1 ^ Parisian grains; 
the greater part from 260 to 268 Parisian grains. 
The standard may approximatively be taken at 274 
Parisian grains, to which Bockh is led by com- 
parison with other systems. Here, then, we have 


the weight of the shekel ; though we cannot say 
with certainty that it remained the same in every 
period of the earlier history, yet this becomes very 
probable when the retentiveness of customs which 
characterizes the East is taken into account. Be- 
sides, the change introduced by the Maccabees 
was a restoration of the old constitution under in- 
fluences which would cause the past to be rigidly 
reproduced. The shekel in the Pentateuch and 
Ezekiel is found equal to twenty gerahs. What 
shekel? The inscription ‘ Holy Jerusalem’ makes 
it likely that it was the sacred shekel. We thus, 
then, arrive at these conclusions : — 


Gerah = 

Bekah, or common 

13-7 

Par. grains, 

shekel , , 

137 

9 9 

Sacred shekel , , 

274 

y y 

Maneh , , 

13.700 

9 9 

Talent , , 

822,000 

9 9 


These conclusions find corroboration by being 
compared with the weights of other Eastern na- 
tions, and the whole inquiry authorizes the in- 
ference that one general system prevailed in the 
more civilized nations, being propagated from the 
East, from an early period of history. 

In the New Testament (Matt. xvii. 24) the 
Temple-tax is a didrachm ; from other sources we 
know that this ‘tribute’ was half a shekel; and in 
verse 27 the stater is payment of this tax for two 
persons. Now the stater — a very common silver 
Attic coin, the tetradrachm — weighed 328*8 Pa- 
risian grains : thus not considerably surpassing 
the sacred shekel (274 Parisian grains). Are we, 
then, to hold the stater of the New Testament for 
an Attic tetradrachm? If so, its agreement with 
the sacred shekel is striking. There is reason in 
the passage of Matthew and in early writers for 
regarding the two as the same. And the Attic 
tetradrachm sank from its original weight of 328*8 
to 30S and 301. This approximation must have 
gone on increasing, for under the empire a 
drachm was equal to a Roman denarius, which 
in the time of Tiberius weighed 69*8 Parisian 
grains. Four denarii were equal to 279 Parisian 
grains; so that, if the denarius is regarded as an 
Attic drachm, the sacred shekel may be correctly 
termed a tetradrachm. With this Joseph us agrees 
(. Antiq . iii. 8. 2), who says that the shekel ((n/cAos), 
a Hebrew coin, contains four Attic drachms. 

Names of measures of length are for the most 
part taken from members of the human body, 
which offered themselves, so to say, naturally for 
the purpose, and have generally been used in 
all times and places in instances where minute 
accuracy was not demanded. And though, 
within certain limits, these measures have ap- 
proached to sameness — for the human foot, to 
take it as an example, may have been slightly 
over or somewhat under twelve inches, while it 
never in any generation extended to twenty-four 
inches — yet was there scope also for considerable 
latitude and diversity, and nothing like a system 
of normal measures can hence be gained, unless 
means are found for determining the average 
length of any one of these measures, or for fixing 
the length which it was intended to represent. 

At tin* basis of the Hebrew system of measures 
of length lies HEN, cubit, the fore arm, or the 
distance from the point of the (dhow to the tip of 
the third linger. This is a word supplied by no 
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Hebrew root, but derived from the Egyptian 
Mahe, signifying * cubit/ which, with the same 
meaning, is found in the Coptic in the form Mahi, 
and with the prefix, Ammahi. 

A longer measure, applied in measuring build- 
ings, was the HJp (Ezek. xli. 8; Apoc. xxi. 15), 
rendered in the common version 4 reed,’ more pro- 
perly ‘rod.’ In Judg. iii. 16, Ehud's sword (not 
‘dagger’) is said to have been in length TD3. 
As he wore this weapon under his mantle, the 
length of this measure may be approximatively 
conjectured. 

Smaller measures of length were, 1. Hit, from a 
root meaning to expand (the hand), hence a 
‘span.’ This word is found in the Egyptian, which 
seems to have borrowed it from the Shemitic. 
2. riGD, the breadth of the hand (1 Kings vii. 26 ; 
Exod. xxv. 25). 3. the finger (Jerem. 

Iii. 21), the denomination of the smallest measure 
of length. Thus we have the breadth of the 
finger, of the hand, of the span — the length from 
the tip of the little finger to the point of the 
thumb, — and the cubit. 

In order to ascertain the length of these, we 
take the cubit as our standard. The longer 
measure, reed or rod, consists, in Ezek. xli. 8, of 
six great cubits, that is, of six such cubits as were 
a hand’s breadth longer than the common cubit 
(Ezek. xl. 5 ; xliii. 13). The relation of zereth, 
span ; tepach, hand’s breadth : and ezba, finger, 
is not given in the Old Testament. By com- 
paring together Exod. xxv. 10, with Josephus 
(Antiq. iii. 6. 5), we find the span equal to half a 
cubit, for the length, which Moses terms two 
cubits and a half, Josephus designates five spans. 
The relation of tepach (hand’s breadth) and 
ezba (finger) to ammah (cubit) appears from 
their several names and their import in other 
systems. The hand’s breadth is four fingers ; the 
span contains three times the breadth of the hand, 
or twelve fingers. This is the view which the 
Rabbins uniformly take. We find a similar 
system among the Greeks, who reckoned in the 
cubit twenty-four fingers, six hands’ breadths, and 
two spans. The same was the case with the 
Egyptians. 

But the ammah itself is not a fixed unit, for 
in Ezekiel we have found a cubit which was a 
hand’s breadth longer than the common cubit. 
The subject has been amply discussed, and opi- 
nions are various [Cubit]. We may conclude 
that there were two cubits, the sacred of seven, 
the common of six hands’ breadth ; and thus 
these two cubits were to each other as seven to 
six, that is, the sacred cubit held seven hands’ 
breadths of the ordinary cubit of six hands’ 
breadth. There is no reason, however, to think 
that the sacred cubit was divided into seven 
parts. It was the older, and would be divided 
according to the duodecimal method which pre- 
vails in this matter, anti accordingly would 
contain six palms and twenty-four fingers, only 
that its fingers and palms were greater than those 
of the ordinary cubit. This is proved by the 
express statements of the Talmud, according to 
which the sacred, as well as the common cubit, 
contained six hands’ breadths. 

As we have no unit, of measure given us in the 
Scriptures, nor preserved to us in the remains of 
any Hebrew building, and as neither the Rabbins 
nor Josephus afford the information we want, 


we have no resource but to apply for information 
to the measures of length used in other countries. 
We go to the Egyptians. The longer Egyptian 
cubit contained about 234*333 Parisian lines, 
the shorter about 204*8. According to this, the 
Hebrew measures of length were these : — 

Sacred cubit • 234*333 Parisian lines. 
The span . .117*166 , , 

The palm . . 39*055 ,, 

The finger . . 9*7637 ,, 

Common cubit 204*8 ,, 

The span . . 102*4 , , 

The palm .. 34*133 ,, 

The finger . . 8*533 ,, 

The two sets of measures, one for dry, another for 
liquid things, rest on the same system, as appears 
from the equality of the standard for dry goods, 
namely the ephah, with that for liquids, namely 
bath. The difference in the names is merely 
accidental. ‘"IDPI (homer), denoting a heap, is 
the name for the largest measure of dry goods 
(Lev. xxvii. 16; Num. xi. 32 ; Ezek. xlv. 11). 
In later times the homer was replaced by the 
cor (Ezek. xlv. 14), which is found among the 
Hellenists in the form ttipos. In Hosea iii. 2, 

the ‘half homer,’ is mentioned, which the 

Seventy render by rj/juoKopos , and the Vulgate 
by ‘corns dimidius.’ Another measure is 
which comes from an Egyptian root denoting ‘ to 
measure.’ HND, found in the Septuagint, the 
New Testament, and Josephus, under the form 
Varov, is of uncertain origin. The Seventy trans- 
late it sometimes by simply fx4rpoy, ‘measure’ 
(GeiL xviii. 6), and the dual form by difierpov 
(2 Kings vii. 1). TDJ?, in its derivation and 
meaning resembles but denotes a much 

smaller mass. (cab), the hollow, the bowl, 
was adopted by the Greeks as Kafios. These are 
measures for dry goods. We now pass on to 
liquid measures. 1. ]"Q, is from a root which 
denotes ‘to determine,’ ‘ to measure.’ It is put 
in relation to the homer in Ezek. xlv. 11, 14; 
whence we learn that the bath was applied to 
fluids. 2. pn, is retained by the Seventy in the 
forms eiV, IV, vv. The word is of Egyptian 

origin. 3. (log), a wor( I found only in 
the Mosaic law regarding the cleansing of the 
leper (Lev. xv. 12, ‘ the log of oil’). It is refer- 
able to an Arabic root which denotes ‘to press 
into.’ The feminine form is found in the Syriac, 
with the meaning of bowl. Log had the same 
import as cab. 

In order to determine the relations between 
these measures, we take the ephah and bath, 
which, in Ezek. xlv. 11, are declared to be of one 
measure. They each contained the tenth part of 
a homer (Ezek. xlv. 11, 14); thus the relation of 
the homer to the bath and the ephah belongs to 
a decimal division (Exod. xvi. 36). 

The Seah, pLtrpov : the translation given by the 
Septuagint of the Hebrew in Exod. xvi. 36, is as 
follows : — t 8 8e yopibp rb defcaroy rccy rpicou 
pLCTpui/ i\v , — ‘ the homer is the tenth part of three 
measures ’ (l 3 o)* . With the Septuagint and the 
Targum the ephah was equal to three seahs 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 33, adra rpia , with Gen. xviii. 
6, and Jerome on the former place). The same 
relation is derived from a passage in Josephus 
{Antiq. ix. 4. 5), where the contents of the seah are 
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given as one Italian modius and a half, for the 
modius held sixteen sextarii, and the epliah, ac- 
cording to Josephus, twenty-two sextarii ; a 
modius and a half is, therefore, the third part of 
the ephah. The Rabbins entirely concur in these 
views. The cab, according to Josephus (. Antiq . 
ix. 4. 4; comp. 2 Kings vi. 25), is equal to four 
xestae, for one- fourth of a cab he translates by 
leVr^y, seventy-two of which make a fj.zTp7)Tr]s, 
a measure ; eighteen cabs then make an ephah, 
and six a seah. In the same way the Rabbins 
determine the proportion of the cab to the seah 
(comp, the passage in Leusden, Phil. Mixtus , 
p. 205). There remain the hin and the log. 
The hin, according to Josephus (Antiq. iii. 9. 4), 
is an old Hebrew mass, which contained two 
Attic which twelve went to the Attic 

metretes ; therefore the hin is the sixth part of 
the bath. The log, according to the Rabbins, 
is the twenty-fourth part of the seah, consequently 
the seventy-second part of the bath, and the 
twelfth part of the hin (comp. Leusden, Phil. 
Mixtus , p. 207). 

There are two divisional systems found in 
these measures : 1. A decimal ; and 2. A duo- 
decimal, thus : — 

Homer . . 1 

Bath and ephah 10 1 

Gomer . . 100 10 1 

By putting together the measures for dry and 
those for liquid articles, we obtain the duodecimal 


division : — 

Ephah or Bath 
Seah 

1 

3 

1 



Hin . 

f> 

2 

1 


Cab . 

18 

G 

3 

1 

Log . 

72 

21 

12 

4 1 

Here all the numbers 

arc 

divisible 

either 


twelve or by multiples of twelve. Such a duo- 
decimal arrangement is found in the cubic mea- 
sures of the Greeks and Romans. Hence the three 
systems give and receive support. 

We will now exhibit all these measures in re- 
lation to the greatest, the homer : — 


Homer . 

, , 

1 





Bath and 

Ephah 

i 10 

1 




Seah . 


30 

3 

1 



Iliu . 


(it) 

r> 

2 

1 


Gomer . 

• • 

100 

10 

35 

I2 i 

i 

Gab . 

• • 

iso 

is 

(i 

3 

it i 

Lo S 

• • 

720 

72 

21 

12 

n * 


The duodecimal is the* original principle, the 
decimal system being introduced only to bring the 
two methods into harmony. The homer did not 
at lirst form a part of the Hehiew system (Kzek. 
xlv, 11). 

For the actual size of these measures we most 
refer to Josephus, of whom Theodoret (In Lxod. 
xxi\\)says: mar^vriav Iv rovroi v Tip ‘lom'j 7 ry 
aKpifiuis roD t Ouovs ra plrpa hri crraptvip , — 4 lid low 
in these things Josephus, who well understood 
tin* measures of the nation’ (comp. Antiq . viii. 
3. 8). To the homer or cor Josephus ascribes 
(Antiq. xv. 1). 2) twelve Attic medimni, where 
the reading should be lnelrcta*. Bath and Hpliah 
are the same. Josephus (Antiq. viii. 2. 9) de- 
termines each at .seventy-two xestie. and makes 
them equal to an Attic metretes. The salon is 
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twenty-four sextarii ; the hin is twelve sextarii ; 
the gomer, the tenth part of the ephah, must hold 
seven and one-fifth sextarii ; the cab is equal to 
four xestae. On the log Josephus gives no 
information ; as the fourth part of the cab, it held 
a xcstes. The Attic metretes, which corresponded 
with the Hebrew bath and ephah, contains 739, S00 
Parisian grains of rain-water, which would till a 
space of about 1985 Parisian cubic inches. 
Thus we come to the following table : — 


Size. 

Weight in Water. 

Par. cub. in. 

Par. gr. 

Homer 

19857-7 

7398000 

Epliah 

1985-77 

739SOO 

Seah 

661-92 

246600 

Hin 

330-96 

123300 

Gomer 

198-577 

73980 

Cab 

110-32 

41100 

Log 

27-58 

10275 


Bbckh has proved that it is in Babylon we are 
to look for the foundations of the metrological 
systems of the ancient world; for the entire system 
of measures, both eastern and western, must be 
referred to the Babylonish foot as to its basis. 
Here is the root of the original system, and of the 
individual systems which sprang from the ori- 
ginal one. This important fact, ascertained and 
established by Bockh, lias been investigated and 
confirmed by an independent inquirer of the 
highest authority, namely, K. O. Muller. Not 
only the metrological system, but with it other 
knowledge went westward from Babylon. This 
metrological system bears traces of having pro- 
ceeded from the hands of Babylonian astrono- 
mers. The ancient world was dependent for its 
astronomy on Babylon. Herodotus (ii. 101) 
says that the Greeks borrowed the division of I he 
day into twelve parts from the Babylonians, 
calling to mind the duodecimal division which 
we have spoken of. The Zodiac loo is of 
Asiatic, Ideler holds of Babylonian origin ; but 
recent investigations have shown a striking agree- 
ment between the astronomy of the Babylonians 
and the Chinese, to say* nothing of other nations 
in the farther east (Ideler, Ucbcr die Zeitrcchnung 
dcr Chincsen , &c., Berlin, 1839; Biot, Journal 
dcs Sava ns , Dec. 1 S3 9, Jan. and May, 1840 ; 
Gottingen Gel. Anzcigen, 1810, p. 201, sq.). 
Of this common knowledge several considerations 
concur in referring the origin, not to the Chinese, 
but to the Babylonians. Hence Babylon appears 
as the land which was the teacher of the east and 
the west in astronomical and mathematical know- 
ledge, standing as it were in the middle of the 
ancient world, and sending forth rays of light 
fruii i her two extended hands. Palestine could 
not la* closed against these illuminations, which 
in their progress westward must have enlightened 
its inhabitants, who appear to have owed their 
highest earthly culture to tlx* Babylonians and 
tlx* Egyptians. 

The following works may be consulted : — 
J. J). Michael is, Snpplnn. ad Lex. Ihbr ., 
]>. 1521 ; lliissi*y. Essay on the Ancient I Wiqhts % 
Money, \i\, Oxford, In’IO ; F. P. Bayer. l)c 
Sumwis / It hnrn-Sanmri tarn's, Valentin* Hde- 
tanoriuo, 17^1. written in reply to Die Vniieht - 
htitderJud. Miinzen , Hiit/.ow, 1779; Ilupfcld, 
llctraehtuntj dunkler Stella ng dir A. 7*. I'exfge - 
sehichtCj in ilx* Stadim and KrUiktn, 1830, 
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2nd heft, pp. 217-301 ; G. Seyffarth, Beitrdge 
zur Kenntniss der Literature Kunst , Mythol. 
und Gesch. des alten Aegypten; see especially 
Bertheau, Zur Geschichte der Israelite w, Got- 
tingen, 1842; Cumberland, Essay on Weights 
and Measures ; Arbutlmot, Tables of Ancient 
Coins , &c. Hussey's work, referred to above, 
labours under the disadvantage of having been 
compiled apart from any acquaintance with the 
best German writers ; and though it is a merito- 
rious survey of much that has been written in 
English and Latin on the subject, yet for want of 
comprising the views of Bockh — as glanced over 
in this article— it has little scholarlike value. 
A thorough work on the subject in the English 
language, embracing what lias been recently ac- 
complished on the Continent, is a desideratum. — 

J. R. B. 

WELL. [Water.] 

west (Tina, dj, wnfn arts, nnyp). 

The Shemite, in speaking of the quarters of the 
heavens, &c., supposes his face turned towards 
the east; so that the east is before him, cnp, 
strictly what is before, or in front; the south on 
his right hand, strictly what lies to the 

right ; the north on his left hand, the left 

side ; and the west behind him, lintf, literally 
the hinder side. The latter Hebrew word, though 
never translated 4 west’ in our version, means so : as 
in Isa. ix. 12, 4 the Philistines behind,’ opposed to 
the Syrians, D*7p ; Sept. a$ J f}\iov bvay&v ; Vulg. 
ab occidente ; and in Job xxiii. 8. The words 
(Deut. xi. 24), 4 the uttermost sea,’ {MPlNn DM, 
are rendered in Sept, ec os rrjs 6a\d(r(rr}s rrjs ini 
Bvcrgcop ; Vulg. ad mare occidental (comp, 
xxxiv. 2 ; Joel ii. 20). The more general use of 
the word for the west, was doubtless super- 

seded among the inhabitants of Palestine by D*, 
literally 4 the sea,’ that is, the Mediterranean Sea, 
which lay to the west, and which, as a more pal- 
pable object, became to them the representative of 
the west generally, and chiefly associated with 
their ideas of it. Accordingly this word Dh and 
its derivatives HD 1 *, &c., are thirty-two times ren- 
dered by OaXacaa, in the Sept., and only once by 

HTfial : in the Vulgate, by occidens and mare. 
It is used to signify a quarter of the heavens, or 
of the earth (Gen. xxviii. 14 ; Deut. xxxiii. 23 ; 
1 Kings vii. 25 ; 1 Chron. ix. 24 ; 2 Chron. iv. 4 ; 
Isa. xi. 14; xlix. 12; Ezek. xlviii. 1; Hos. xi. 
10; Zech. xiv. 4). It is used adjectively in the 
same sense ; as, west border (Num. xxxiv. 6 ; 
Josh. xv. 12; Ezek. xlv. 7); western (Num. 
xxxiv. G) ; west quarter (Josh, xviii. 14); west 
side (Exod. xxvii. 12; xxxviii. 12 ; Num. ii. 18 ; 
xxxv. 5 ; Ezek. xlviii. 3-S, 23, 24); westward 
(Gen. xiii. 14; Num. iii. 23; Deut. iii. 27; 
Ezek. xlviii. 18; Dan. viii. 4) ; west wind (Exod. 
x. 19). Those words of Moses, 4 Naphtali, possess 
thou the west and the south' (Deut. xxxiii. 23), 
seem to contradict the statement of Josephus, 
that this tribe possessed the east and the north in 
Upper Galilee ( Antiq . v. 1. 22); but Bochart 
interprets 4 the south/ not with regard to the whole 
land of Canaan, but to the Danites, mentioned 
in ver. 22; and by ‘the west’ lie understands 
the lake of Tiberias, otherwise called the sea of 
I iberias, or Galilee, or Gennesaret ; for the portion 
of Naphtali extended from the south of the city 
called Dan or Laisli, to the Sea of Tiberias, which 


was in this tribe. So all the Chaldee paraphrasts 
expound the word D% here translated ivest ; Sept. 
ddXacro'av Kai A i/3a ; Vulg. mare et meridiem. 

( Hierozoic . pt. i. lib. iii. c. 18). In some passages 
the word signifies the coasts of the Mediterranean 
Sea, and 4 the islands of the sea’ denotes the western 
parts of the world, or European nations. Thus, 
in regard to the future restoration of the Jews to 
their own land, it is said (Hosea xi. 10), 4 when 
the Lord shall roar, then the children shall trem- 
ble (that is, hasten ; an allusion to the motion of 
a bird’s wings in flying) from the west ’ (see ver. 
11, and comp. Isa. xxiv. 14, 15, with Isa. xi. 11 ; 
xxiv. 14). In the account given of the removal 
of the plague of locusts from Egypt, we are told 
(Exod. x. 19), ‘the Lord turned a mighty strong 
west wind,’ D^MM, aveyov cbr b OaXaacnjs. Sup- 
posing that these were the very words of Moses, 
or a literal rendering of his words, it follows that 
the Egyptians made a similar reference to the 
Mediterranean, since Moses, an Egyptian, would 
no doubt use the language of his country in de- 
scribing an event which occurred in it. If his 
words do not refer to the Mediterranean, they 
must refer to the far distant Atlantic, which, how- 
ever, according to Herodotus, was not known to 
the Egyptians till many ages afterwards. Moses 
also represents God as saying to Abram , in the 
land , 4 Lift up thine eyes and look northward, 
and southward, and eastward, and westward, 1 
HO' (Gen. xiii. 14). The allusion to the sea in 
the latter passage may be accounted for, upon 
the supposition that the very words of God to 
Abram had been preserved, and were inserted by 
Moses in his history. In two passages (Ps. cvii. 
3; Isa. xlix. 12) stands opposed to 
but ought still to be rendered 4 the west comp. 
Amos viii. 12 ; Deut. xxxiii. 23. The west is 
also indicated by the phrase fc^E>k£M 50 DD }M5»5, 
cbr b yrjs Svayajp, de terra occasus solis. These words 
are translated 4 the west country’ in Zech. viii. 7, 
literally, the country of the going down of the 
sun, and are fully translated in Ps. 1. 1 ; cxiii. 3 ; 
Mai. i. 11; comp. Deut. xi. 30; Josh. i. 4; 
xxiii. 4. Another word by which the west is 
denoted, is TW, from mj), to remove, pass 
away, disappear as the sun does ; hence the quar- 
ter of the heavens, &c., where the sun sets, the 
west. The same idea is conveyed in the Greek 
word bvcryal) from ovoo. It occurs in 1 Chron. xii. 
15; Ps. lxxv. 6; ciii. 12; cvii. 3; Isa. xliii. 5; 
xlv. 6; lix.UlD: Sept. bvayat m , Vulg. occidens. 
In Dan. viii. 5, A ty, occidens. It is used to de- 
note the west quarter of the heavens or earth. In 
the Apocrypha and New Testament the word 
translated 4 west’ invariably corresponds to Bvcry cd 
(Judith ii. 19; Matt. viii. 11 ; xxiv. 27 ; Luke 
xii. 54; xiii. 29; Rev. xxi. 13; Vulg. occi- 
dens, occasus. Our Lord’s memorable words, 
4 They shall come from the east and the west/ &c. 
(Matt. viii. 11), to which Luke adds 4 and from 
the north and the south’ (xiii. 29), signify all the 
regions of the world ; as in classical writers also 
(Xen. Cyr . i. 1. 3). Grotius thinks that this 
passage refers to the promise to Jacob (Gen. 
xxviii. 14). In our Lord's prediction of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans (Matt, 
xxiv. 27) — 4 For as the lightning cometli out ot 
the east and shineth even unto the west, so also 
shall the coming of the son of man be’ — he is sup- 
posed to have intimated the precise direction in 
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which the Roman army conducted the invasion. 
His reference to the cloud, rV v€<p€\riv, rising 
out of the west, as the precursor of a shower 
(comp. 1 Kings xviii. 43-46), still corresponds to 
the weather in Palestine. Volney says, L'oucst 
et le soud-ouest , qui regnent ( en Syric ct Pales - 
tine) de Novembre en Fevrier, sont, pour meservir 
de Fexpression des Arabes, les peres des pluies : — 
‘The west and south-west winds, which in Syria 
and Palestine prevail from November to February, 
are, to borrow an expression of the Arabs, “ the 
fathers of showers 1 ( Voyage en Syric , tom. i. 
p. 297; Shaw’s Travels , p. 329.)— J. F. D. 

WHALE (jn than , and thannin ; Sept, 
and Matt. xii. 10, kt)tos), occurs in several places 
of the Old Testament, and once in the New Tes- 
tament. In the passages where scales and feet are 
mentioned as belonging to than , commentators 
have shown that the crocodile is intended, which 
then is synonymous with the leviathan; and they 
have endeavoured also to demonstrate, where than- 
nin draw the dugs to suckle their young, that seals 
are meant, although cetacea nourish theirs in a 
similar manner. It may he doubted whether, in 
most of the cases, the poetical diction points ab- 
solutely to any specilic animal, particularly as 
there is more force and grandeur in a generalized 
and collective image of the huge monsters of the 
deep, not inappropriately so called, than in the 
restriction to any one species, since all are in 
Gen. i. 26 made collectively subservient to the 
supremacy of man. Rut criticism is still more 
inappropriate when, not contented with point- 
ing to some assumed species, it attempts to ra- 
tionalise miraculous events by such arguments; 
as in the case of Jonah, where the fact of whales 
having a small gullet, and not being found in 
the Mediterranean, is adduced to prove that the 
huge fish day wa s not a cetacean, but a 
shark ! Now, if* the text lie literally taken, the 
transaction is plainly miraculous, and no longer 
within the sphere of zoological discussion; audit* 
it tie allegorical, ;is some, we think, erroneously 
assume, then, whether the prophet was saved by 
means of a k iud of boat called dagh y or it be a 
mystical account of initiation where the neophite 
was detained three days in an ark or boat, figu- 
ratively denominated a fish, or Celtic avanc , the 
transaction is equally indeterminate ; and it as- 
suredly would be derogating from the high dig- 
nity of tin* prophet’s mission, to convert the event 
into a mere escape, by boat, or into a pagan legend 
such as Hercules, Ravelins, Jemsheed, and other 
deified heroes of the remotest antiquity, are fabled 
to have undergone, and which all the ancient 
mysteries, including the Dmidicul, symbolized. 
It may be observed, besides, of cetaceous animals, 
that though less frequent in the* Mediterranean 
than in the ocean, they are tar from being unknown 
there. Joppa, now Jaffa, the very place whence 
t »nuli set sail, displayed for ages in one of its pagan 
temples huge bones of a species of whale, which the 
legends of the place pretended were those of the 
dragon monster slain by Perseus, as represented 
in the Arkitc my thus of that hero and Andromeda ; 
and which remained in that spot till the conquer- 
ing Romans carried them in triumph to the fre.it 
city. Procopius mentions a huge sea-monster 
in the* PmjMHitis, taken during Ins prefecture 
of Constantinople, in tin* 36th year of Justinian, 
( v.n. 562), alter hu\ mg destro) rtl \ cssels at certain 


intervals for more than fifty years. Rondoletins 
enumerates several whales stranded or taken on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean : these were most likely 
all orcas , physeters, or campcdolios , i. e. toothed 
whales, as large anil more fierce than the mysti- 
cetes , which have balein in the mouth, and at pre- 
sent very rarely make their way farther south than 
the Bay of Biscay ; though in early times it is pro- 
bable they visited the Mediterranean, since the 
present writer has seen them within the tropics. 
In the Syrian seas, the Belgian pilgrim Lavaers, 
on his passage from Malta to Palestine, incident- 
ally mentions a 4 Tonynvisch,’ which he further 
denominates an 4 oil-fish/ longer than the vessel, 
leisurely swimming along, and which the seamen 
said prognosticated had weather. On the island of 
Zerbi, close to the African coast, the late Com- 
mander Davies, R.N., found the bones of a cacha- 
lot on the beach. Shaw mentions an orca more 
than sixty feet in length, stranded at Algiers ; and 
the late Admiral Ross Donelly saw one in the Me- 
diterranean near die island ofAlbaran. There are, 
besides, numerous sharks of the largest species in 
the seas of the Levant, and also in the Arabian 
Gulf and Red Sea, as well as cetacea, of which 
balccna bitan is the largest in those seas, and two 
species of halicore or dugong , which are herbi- 
vorous animals, intermediate between whales and 
seals. — C. H. S. 

WHEAT (HLpn chittali) occurs in various 
passages of Scripture, as enumerated by Celsius: 
Gen. xxx. 14; Exoil. ix, 32 ; xxix. 2; xxxiv. 
22; Dent. viii. S; xxxii. 14; Judg. vi. 11; 
xv. 1; Ruth ii. 23; 1 Sam. vi. 13; xii. 17; 
2 Sam. iv. 6; \vii.2S ; 1 Kings v. 11; 1 Cliron. 
xxi. 20, 23; *2 Cliron. ii. 15; xxvii. 5; Job 
xxxi. 40; Ps. Ixxxi. 16; cxlvii. 11; Cant. vii. 
2; Isa. xxviii. 25; Jcr. xii. 13; xii. S; Kzek. 
iv. 9 ; xxvii. 17; xlv. 13; and Joel i. 11. There 
can be no doubt that chittah , by some written 
chittha , chctteth , cheteh , Nt\, is correctly trans- 
lated 4 wheat,’ from its close resemblance to the 
Arabic, as well to the names of wheat in other lan- 
guages. Celsius says, 4 nOH, chittha , occnltato 3 
in pnncti) dagesch, pro niMil chiutha dicitur 
ex usu Kbneorinn.’ This brings it still nearer 

to the A ml >ic name of wheat, which in 

Roman characters is variously written, hintch , 
Jmithc , hcntUy and by Pent pi ins in bis translation 
of Avicenna, hhinttha ; and under this name it 
is described by the Arabic authors on Materia 

Mcilica. As the Arabic /io, is in many words 

converted into ^ kha % it is evident that the 

C 

Hebrew and Arabic names of wheat are the same, 
especially as the Hebrew fl has the guttural Mound 

of ^ Different dernatinn* lane been giwu of 

the won I rfut/nh : by Celsius it is derived from 
4 lDDPI chanathy piolnlit, prodnxit, fru<(um % ex 

( ‘ant. ii. 1 3 ;* or tlie Aiabie rnLniit, quod 

frit if nm rnbello sit colon* * f lit ii. 113). 

The translator ot the Ihhiiml of Wn>«ii- 

lmiller jnsth' <■!»*■ i\es that ‘the *imihuit\ in 
sound bet ween the llehnw word thiMtih and the 
Kllgllnll 1 rht (it IM oh\ lolls. Be It I el III 11)1 n*T * d tll.lt 
tin* t A here in identical in sound with tf>» Gaelic 
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guttural, or the Spanish x. It is further remark- 
able, that the Hebrew term is etymologically 
cognate with the words for wheat used by every 
one of the Teutonic and Scandinavian nations 
(thus we have in Islandic hveiti , Danish livedo, 
Swedish hvete, Mscsogoth. hwaite,Ge rman weizeii ) ; 
and that, in this instance, there is no resemblance 
between the Scandinavian and Teutonic terms, 
and the Greek, Latin, and Slavonic (for the 
Greek word is nvpos, the Latin frumentum or 
tritieum , the Russian psienitsa , Polish pszenica) ; 
and yet the general resemblance between the 
Slavonic, the Thracian, and the Gothic lan- 
guages is so strong, that no philologist now 
doubts their identity of origin ’ (/. c . p. 75). 



Rosenmiiller further remarks that in Egypt 

and in Barbary kamich is the usual 

name for wheat (quoting Deserip. de VEgypte, 
t. xix. p. 45 ; Host’s Account of Maroko and Fez , 
p. 309) ; and also, that in Hebrew, flftp kemach 
denotes the flour of wheat (Gen. xviii. 6 ; Nuin. 
v. 15). This, it is curious to observe, is not very 
unlike the Indian name of wheat, kunuk . All 
these names indicate communication between 
the nations of antiquity, as well as point to a 
common origin of wheat. Thus in his Hima- 
layan Botany , the author of this article has 
stated : 4 Wheat having been one of the earliest cul- 
tivated grains, is most probably of Asiatic origin, 
as no doubt Asia was the earliest civilized, as 
well as the first peopled, country. It is known to 
the Arabs under the name of hint eh, to the Per- 
sians as gundoom , Hindu gelioon and kunuk . 
The species of barley cultivated in the plains of 
India and known by the Hindu and Persian 
name juo , Arabic shaeer , is houmd hexaer- 
stichum . As both wheat and barley are culti- 
vated in the plains of India in the winter months, 
where none of the species of these genera are in- 
digenous, it is probable that both have been in- 
troduced into India from the north, that is, from 


the Persian, and perhaps from the Tartarian 
region, where these and other species of barley 
are most successfully and abundantly cultivated ’ 
(p. 419). Different species of wheat were no doubt 
cultivated by the ancients, as tritieum eompositum 
in Egypt, T. cestivum , T . hibernum in Syria &c. ; 
but both barley and wheat are too well known to 
require further illustration in this place. — J. F. R. 

WHIRLWIND. [Winds.] 

WIDOW. [Woman.] 

WIFE. [Marriage ; Woman.] 
WILDERNESS. [Deserts.] 

WIMPLE. [Veil.] 

WIND, &c. (D*n ; Sept. Trrtvpa, &i/€jnos ; 
Vulg. spiritus , ventusf The Hebrew word sig- 
nifies air in motion generally, as breath, wind, 
&c. Both the Septuagint words occur in the fol- 
lowing definition of wind by Aristotle ( De 
Mundo , c. 4) : ’'Are/nos ovben iern nrAhv ahp tt6\vs 
ptoov, oans apa Kal iruedfia Aeyercu. — 4 Wind is 
nothing else but a large quantity of air flowing, 
which is called tt i/evpa.' So also Plato has 
peyaX ca tlvl TTv^vpari for a high wind ( Plicedon , 
§ 24, edit. Forster). Josephus also uses TTuevjaa 
fiiaiov for a violent wind ( Antiq . xiv. 2. 2), as 
Lucian also does, /3 taicp TTv^afxari ( Ver . Hist. 
lib. i. tom. i. p. 714). The Vulgate word spiri- 
tus, from spiro , ‘ to breathe,’ 4 blow,’ is applied 
in like manner in Latin, as by Virgil (. JEn . 
xii. 365) : 4 Boreae cum spiritus alto Insonat 
AEgseo,’ — 4 When the northern blast roars in the 
AEgean.’ The Hebrew word is used, 1. for the 
wind as a natural phenomenon (Gen. iii. 8; Job 
xxi. 18; xxx. 15,22; xxxvii.21; Ps. i. 4; ciii. 
16; Prov. xxx. 4; Eccles. i. 6 ; xi. 4; Isa. vii. 
2; xvii. 13; xl. 7; Jer. x. 13; li. 16; Amos 
xiv. 13.) It is poetically ascribed to the imme- 
diate agency of God (Ps. cxxxv. 7 ; cxlvii. 18 ; 
comp. Baruch vi. 61). In the New Testament 
it occurs in Matt. xi. 7 ; xiv. 24 ; Mark iv. 39 ; 
John iii. 8; Acts xxvii. 4; Eph. iv. 14; James 
i. 6; Rev. vi. 13; vii. 1). Throughout the New 
Testament the word is ave/ios, except in our Lord’s 
illustration. John iii. 8. In the Apocrypha ai/epos 
occurs in Wisdom v. 14; xiii. 2, &c. ; but 
7 WEvpa in xvii. 18; Ecclus. v. 9; xxii. 18; 
Song of the Children xxvi. 42). We might per- 
haps attribute the exclusion of the word irpeupa, 
for 4 the wind,’ from the New Testament, to its 
having become almost entirely appropriated to 
4 heavenly things.’ In Acts ii. 2, we have 7 rvo'f}, 
translated wind ;’ Vulg. sph'itus. It means the 
same in Homer (//. v. 697), 7 tvolt] for tti/otj /Bopeao, 
4 the breath or blast of Boreas ;’ comp. Job xxxvii. 
10, Sept. In Gen. iii. 8, " the cool of the day,’ 
or rather 4 wind of the day,’ indicates the even- 
ing, since in the East a refreshing breeze arises some 
hours before sunset ; Vulg. ad auram post me- 
ridiem. Comp. Cant. ii. 17; iv. 6; where the 
words 4 until the day break and the shadows flee 
away ’ should be rendered 4 until the day breathe 
or blow ' ( i.e . till evening); Heb. Sept. 

bunvvevcnj ; Vulg. aspiret. The evening breeze 
is still called, among the Persians, 4 the breeze of 
the day 9 (Chardin, Voyage , t. iv. p. 48). I 11 

Amos iv. 13, God is said to 4 create the wind.’ 
Although this idea is very conformable to the 
Hebrew theory of causation, which does not re- 
cognise second causes, but attributes every natural 
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phenomenon immediately to the divine agency, 
yet the passage may perhaps be directed against 
the worship of the winds, which was common 
among ancient nations. Comp. Wisdom xiii. 2. 
Herodotus relates it of the Persians (i. 131). The 
words of our Saviour, ‘a reed shaken with the 
wind* (Matt. xi. 7), are taken by some in the na- 
tural, and by others in a metaphorical sense. The 
former view is adopted by Grotius, Beza, Camp- 
bell, Rosen m., Schleusner, and Wetstein; and is 
confirmed, as Rosenmuller observes, bv the anti- 
thesis of the rich man, whose magnificence all 
gladly survey. The comparison is adopted to re- 
prove the fickleness of the multitude (comp. ver. 1 5, 
and Eph. iv. 14). 2. The wind occurs as the me- 

dium of the divine inter position, or agency (Gen. 
i. 2; viii. 1; Ex. xv. 10; Num. xi. 31; 1 Kings 
xviii. 45; xix. 11; Job i. 19; Isa. xi. 5; Jonah 
i. 4). In the New Testament, the wind was super* 
naturally employed at the day of Pentecost, like 
the ‘sound 5 and Mire’ (Acts ii. 3). Indeed our 
Lord's illustration (John iii. 8), and the identity 
of the Hebrew and Greek words signifying 
breath, wind, and spirit, lead to the inference, 
that the air in motion bears the nearest resem- 
blance of any created object to divine influence, 
arid is therefore the most appropriate medium of 
it. The idea is finely embodied by Thomson : 

‘To Him, ye vocal gales. 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness 
breathes.* 

[Spirit.] To this class of instances wc refer Gen. 
i. 2, ‘and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of* 
the waters.* Along with Patrick and Rosenmuller. 
we construe the phrase, 4 a wind of God,* a wind 
employed as the medium of divine agency. 
Rosenmuller compares Ps. civ. 30 ; cxlvii. S ; Isa. 
xl. 7. Dr. Lee refers to 1 Kings xviii. 12 ; 2 
Kings ii. lfi; and Ps. xxxiii. 0; Isa. xi. 1. In 
the two latter passages, he observes that the word 
is equivalent to /tower , \*e. The commotions of 
the elements, &c., through means of which the pe- 
tulance of K1 ijah was reproved ( I Kings xix. 11), 
are best understood as having occurred in vision 
(comp. Dan. ii. 35 ; Zecli. v. 9). 3. The wind 

is used metaphor in illy in the following instances: 

4 The wings of the wind 1 denote the most rapid 
motion (2 Sim. xxii. 11), where the phrase may 
be a poetical representation also of the incident 
recorded (2 Sam. v. 21 ; Ps. civ. 3). The oiio- 
matopuu.i in the two former passages, in Hebrew, 
is remarkable. A u \ tiling light or trilling is railed 
wind (.lob vii. 7; Isa. xl i. 29; Ps. Ixwiii. 39; 
comp. Eph. iv. 1 1 ; Kcelus. v. 9). Violent yet 
empty speech is railed ‘a strong wind,* or a mere 
tempest of words (Job viii. 2). * \ a n know- 

ledge* is called niT’njJ'L knowledge of wind 
(Job xv. 2); Main words/ words of wind ^xvi. 3 i. 
Many expressive /tin uses are formed with I Ins 
word. ‘ To inherit the will 1/ denotes extreme 
disappoint ii tent (1 > rov. \i. 29 ) ; 4 to hide the w iud,* 
impossibility (x \\ ii. 1 f» • ; to * lalxiur for the w ind/ 
to labour in vain (Kcc\ v. ll»J; Mu bung Ihith 
wind/ great pitienee and pains for nopuipue 
(Isa. xwi. 18; coin p. Ibis. viii, 7; xii. 1 ; 4 to 
become wind,’ to lesnlt m nothin^ue s (Jer. v. 
13). * The four winds’ denote the four quarters 

of the globe (E/.ek, xwvii. 9); 4 to nc.itter lo all 
winds,’ to disperse completely (K/ek. v. It); xii. 
II; xvii. 21)* Mu cause to come from all 


winds,’ to restore completely (x xxvii. 9). ‘ The 

wind hath bound her upon her wings/ means 
deportation into a far country (Hos. iv. 19); Mo 
sow the wind and reap the whirlwind,* unwise 
labour and a fruitless result (viii. 7) ; ‘ to feed on 
the wind/ to pursue delusory schemes (xii. 1); 
4 to walk in wind/ to live and act in vain (Micah 
ii. 11); ‘ to observe the wind/ to be over cautious 
(Eccles. xi. 4); to ‘winnow with every wind/ to 
be credulous, apt to receive impressions (Eccles. 
v. 9). Comparisons . — Disappointment, after high 
promise or pretension, is ‘as wind without rain ’ 
(Prow xxv. 14) ; the desperate speeches of an af- 
flicted person, are compared to wind (Job vi. 2fi). 
Symbolically . — Empires are represented as having 
wings, and 4 the wind in their wings/ denotes the 
rapidity of their conquests (Zech. v. 9). The 
wind is often used as t lie symbol or emblem of 
calamities (Isa. xxxii. 2; xii. 1G; lvii. 13; lxiv. 
G); destruction by the Clialdacan army (Jer. 
iv. 11, 12; comp. Wisd. iv. 4; v. 23, xi. 20). 
4 The windy storm ' (Ps. Iv. 8) denotes Absalom 
and his party. The wind is the frequent emblem 
of the divine chastisements (Isa. xxvii. 8 ; Jer. 
xxii. 22; li. l,&c.). Ileautij ul expressions occur, 
as in Isa. xxvii. 2, ‘ lie stayeth his rough wind in 
file day of the east wind / that is, God doth not 
aggravate the misfortunes of mankind by his 
chastisements ; to ‘ make a weight for the winds * 
(Job xxvii i. 25). Mistranslations . — In Ps. 
Ixxviii. 39. 4 He remenilnred that they were but 
flesh, a wind that passetli away and conietli not 
again/ should probably be rendered, ‘a s/tirit going 
away and not returning.’ All the versions make 
the words relate to the soul of man. Homer has 
a very similar description of* death ( //. ix. 108). 
In Eccles. i. 5, G, the translation is faulty, and the 
sense further obscured by a wrong division of 
verses. The passage should be read : ‘ The miii 
also ariseth and the Min goeth down, and hasteth to 
his place where he ariseth, going to the south and 
circulating to the north. The wind is continually 
whirling about, and the wind retnmeth upon its 
windings. 1 All the versions give this rendering ; 
our version alone mistakes the meaning. The 
phrase 4 brought forth wind/ is understood by 
Miehaelis as an allusion to the female disorder 
culled empueiiiiiatosis, or windy inflation of the 
womb ( Syntuymu , Comment, vol. ii. p. I Go . 
The Syriac translator also understood the pus- 
sage in this way : 4 enixi smnns nt ilia* qua* 
vent os pnrimit. 1 1. The cast wind D^pTHI, 
6.vtfAos t'oTOs, &r (pos Kavcru't'i rJrov, \ rut us 
mens, spinius vein men*, \« ulus aiistiT. D'"lp, 
KciViTcoi'i Ardor, iistu>, minus mens. Both teims 
denote the n.it dial phenomenon (ten. xii. (I, 2 > : 
Job \\\\ iii. 2 I ; Ps. \1\ iii 7 ; l\v\ iii. 2<» ; Jonah 
i \* . S ) . ( ’onsulei «d ile huh (initeuess Attends the 

use of the e words. Dr. Shaw r#maiks, that every 
wind is called by the Oi entaU an i ast 

w md, w liieh blows fmin an\ point of the compass 
1 >el ween t he east and uort h. and In t w < « n the < ast 
in h 1 south ( YVuc#7a, p. 2 S 5 i. \eeei din ;l\ the 
Sept, nth n nmh islands tins word to mem the 
south, as in K\od. \. 13; xn.’il *rc II •< lint, 
Hn ro. o< on, pt. n. lib. i. rap. 15 i. || tin* cast 
w mil haj jh i h to blow a fi w d i \ s in Pal stine dur- 
ing the months < f .May, June, .1 ii i \ 4 mid \ugii*l, 
it oec.isions gnat th-struelnn to the \ m» s And 
harvests in the laud, and also to l 1 e \ < -<»< 1* at m a 
on the Mediti naitean (1 1<«. xiii. 1 5 ; Jonah i\ . K; 
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Job xiv. 2: xv. 2; Is. xl. 7 ; Gen. xli. 6, 23; 
Ezek. xvii. 10, xix. 12; xxvii. 26 ; Ps. xlviii. 7 ; 
ciii. 5). In Jonah iv. 8, the phrase occurs, 
n*n rwnn DHp, a still or sultry east wind. For 
testimonies to the destructiveness of this wind in 
Egypt and Arabia, see Niebuhr ( Beschreib . von 
Arcibien , p. 8); Thevenot (Voyages, pt. i. liv. ii. 
c. 31). It is accordingly often used to denote 
any pernicious wind, as in Ps. xlviii. 7, where it 
is rendered by Sept, irpevpa filcuov, Vulg. spiritus 
vehemens. It is used metaphorically for perni- 
cious speech, a storm of words (Job xv. 2); cala- 
mities, especially by war (isa. xxvii. 8 ; Jer. xviii. 
17; Ezek. xvii. 10; xix. 12; xxvii. 26; Hos. 
xiii. 15). In this latter passage the east wind 
denotes Shalmaneser king of Assyria ; in Ezek. 
xxvii. 26, it denotes the Chal daeans. Tyre is there 
represented under the beautiful allegory of a ship 
towed into deep waters, and then destroyed by an 
east wind. A very similar representation is given 
by Horace ( Carm . i. 14). The east wind denotes 
divine judgment (Job xxvii. 21). Phrases . — 4 To 
follow the east wind,’ is to pursue a delusory and 
fatal course (Hos. xii. 1). 5. West wind, tP ITH? 

arepos car b 6a\d(T(rr}s , ventus ab occidente [W est] . 
6. North wind, (Prov. xxv. 23), avepos 

fiopeas, ventus Aquilo [North]. 7. South wind, 
DTlT (Job xxxvii. 17), jDTl (Ps. Ixxviii. 26), 
ventus Africus (Luke xii. 55), votos (Sirocco), 
Acts xxvii. 13) [South]. 8. The four winds , 
mrm im«, ra reVcrapa Truevpara , oi recrcrapes 
dvepoi, quatuor venti. The Hebrews speak only 
of four winds ; and so Josephus (. Antiq . viii. 3. 5). 
This phrase is equivalent to the four quarters of 
the world (Ezek. xxxvii. 9 ; 2 Esdras xiii. 5), the 
several points of the compass, as we should say 
(Dan. viii. 8). Phrases . — 6 Striving of the four 
winds/ is great political commotions (Dan. vii. 2; 
comp. Jer. iv. 11, 12; li. 1); to 6 hold the four 
winds,’ is by contrary to secure peace (Rev. vii. 
1); ‘ to be divided to the four winds/ implies 
utter dispersion (Dan. xi. 4 ; Jer. xlix. 32 ; Ezek. 
v. 10, 12; xvii. 2). So also the phrase, Ik t&v 
T€(T( rdpG 0 V avipuv (Matt. xxiv. 31) means from 
all parts of the world (Mark xiii. 27). 9. The 
Hebrews, like other ancient nations, had but few 
names of ivinds . Homer mentions only fiopias, 
vivos , (ecpvpos, and evpos. Aul. Gellius, indeed, 
complains of the infrequency of names of winds 
in ancient writers ( Noct . Att. ii. 22). The same 
indefiniteness appears in Herodotus (see Larcher’s 
notes on i. 188). In the course of time the Greeks 
and Romans added eight other winds to the original 
four, but that appearing too minute a division, 
they reduced the additional ones to four, thus 
making only eight in all. The names of these 
may be seen in Larcher (lit supra'), or Pliny 
(Hist. Nat., xviii. 34). Further information 
may be found in Coray’s Translation of Hippo- 
crates, De Aeribus, Aquis et Locis, Paris, 1800; 
Discours Preliminaire ; and see index. For a 
comparative table of the English, Latin, and 
Greek divisions of the winds, and their names, 
amounting to more than thirty, see Beloe’s Hero- 
dotus (Polymnia, notes, vol. iii. p. 293, Lond. 
1791). One Greek name of a wind occurs in Acts 
xxvii. 14, EvpoKXvboou, Euroclydon, a tempestu- 
ous wind in the Mediterranean, now called a Le- 
vanter. The Alexandrian M.S has EvpaKvAvv ; 
Vulg. Euroaquilo ; Syriac The com- 

mon reading, E vpouAvZoov, seems derived from 


E vpos, Eurus, ‘east wind/ and KAo5coy, ‘a wave/ 
quasi an eastern tempest. Other MSS. read Eupo- 
kAvSm, Euryclydon, from evpus, ‘ broad/ and 
kAvSgov, 6 a wave/ or rough wavy sea; and then the 
word would mean the wind which peculiarly 
excites the waves. Shaw defends the common 
reading, and describes the wind as blowing in 
all directions from the N.E. round by the N. to 
the S.E. ( Travels , p. 330, &c. 4to. ; see Bowyer’s 
conjectures, and Doddridge, in loc.). The He- 
brews had no single terms indicating the relative 
velocity of the air in motion, like our words 
breeze, gale, &c. Such gradations they ex- 
pressed by some additional word, as ‘ great/ 

n^n^Tn^, ‘a great wind’ (Jonah i. 4), ‘rough/ 
H^p, &c. Nor have we any single word indi- 
cating the destructive effects of the wind, like 
their verbs ‘"IJJD and as D^JJDfcO (Zech. vii. 

14, &c.), and answering to the Greek word are- 
picpdopos (see Sept, of Gen. xli. 6, 23). Our 
metaphorical use of the word storm comes 
nearest. The phrase rHJJD PUT, ‘ stormy wind/ 
Tvvevpa fcaTaiyidos , spiritus procella* , occurs in 
Ps. cvii. 25 ; cxlviii. 8. It is metaphorically used 
for the divine judgments (Ezek. xiii. 11, 13). 
The word rnjJD is usually translated ‘whirl- 
wind ;’ it means, however, more properly a 
storm (2 Kings ii. 1,11; Job xxxviii. 1 ; xl. 6 ; 
Zech. ix. 14 ; Sept, aver (rear pis , XaTXaij/, vecpos ; 
Vulg. turbo; Ecclus. xliii. 17; avarpocpr] irvev- 
paros, xlviii. 9 ; AaiAcari 7r vpis. The Hebrew 
word is used metaphorically for the divine judg- 
ments (Isa. xl. 24; xli. 16); and to describe 
them as sudden and irresistible (Jer. xxiii. 19 ; 
xxv. 32 ; xxx. 23). ‘ A whirlwind out of the 

north’ (Ezek. i. 4) denotes the invasion from 
Babylon. Another word, HD1D, is also trans- 
lated ‘ whirlwind/ and properly so. It occurs in 
Job xxxvii. 9 ; Isa. xxi. 1. It is used as a simile 
for complete and sudden destruction (Prov. i. 27) ; 
and for the most rapid motion, ‘ wheels of war- 
chariots like a whirlwind’ (Isa. v. 28 ; Jer. iv. 
13). Total defeat is often compared to ‘chaff 
scattered by a whirlwind’ (Isa. xvii. 13). It de- 
notes the rapidity and irresistibleness of the 
divine judgments (Isa. lxvi. 5). Th e phrase ‘ to 
reap the whirlwind ’ denotes useless labour (Hos. 
viii. 7); ‘the day of the whirlwind,’ destruction 
by war (Amos i. 14). ‘The Lord hath his way 
in the whirlwind/ is probably an allusion to Sinai 
(Nahum i. 3). A beautiful comparison occurs in 
Prov. x. 25 : ‘ As the whirlwind passeth, so is the 
wicked no more: but the righteous is an everlast- 
ing foundation/ — J. F. D. 

WINDOW. [House.] 

WINE. The Bible furnishes the earliest au- 
thentic account concerning wine (Gen. ix. 21 ; 
xix. 32). The instances of its use by the patri- 
archs Noah and Lot, with its deplorable effects, 
have given rise to numerous conjectures from the 
earliest periods ; and both the Rabbins and the 
Christian Fathers indulge in much apologetic cri- 
ticism on these points. Theodoret alleged that 
the drunkenness of Noah came from inexperience, 
for, being the first who pressed grapes, he was 
ignorant of its properties, having been used for 
600 years to drink water only ( Qucest. § 65). This 
seems to be the most pro liable opinion, and is 
adopted and elucidated by the contributor of 
the article Noah, p. 426 of this volume. The 
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difficulty presented in the case of Lot is well 
stated by an old writer. ^ Whilst the daughters 
sinned in giving him wine unto drunkenness, 
what is to be thought of him for drinking so libe- 
rally thereof? Some conjecture that it was 
mingled with something apt to make him drunk- 
en, although he took but a little, and so excuse 
him ’ (Dr. Mayer s Comment . Lond. 1653, vol. i. 
p. 216). This conjecture is well illustrated by a 
narrative of adulterous intercourse, recorded by 
Linschoten (1581), and effected by means of 
drugged wine administered to the husband : — 
‘They bad caused him to drinke of a certaine 
wine that was mingled with the hearbe (lcutroa 
[datura], thereby to bereave poore Francis of his 
wittes, and so to effect their accursed device 1 
( Voyages , b. i. p. 158). That the incest of Lot 
was performed in an unconscious state, such as 
is induced by many species of drugged drinks, 
may be inferred from the repetition of the act. 
In another part, again referring to such as had 
drunk of this drugged wine, Linschoten says, that 
4 when the time cometli that be reviveth out of his 
tnnise, he knoweth nothing what was done, but 
thinketh that bee had slept' (p. 109). 

On no point is the remark of the Enci/clopccdia 
Britannica concerning the Authorized Version of 
the Bible more just than in reference to wine : — 

4 One of its greatest faults is, that the translation 
of the same original word is often improperly va- 
ried at the expense of perspicuity; while, on the 
other hand, ambiguity is sometimes occasioned 
by the rendering of two original words in the same 
sentence by only one English word, which, how- 
ever, is used in different meanings ’ (vol. iv. p. 
619). Not only two, but thirteen distinct Hebrew 
anil Greek terms, are translated by the word 
‘ wine,* either with or without the adjectives ( new/ 

4 sweet, 1 4 mixed,’ and 4 strong.’ If the first rule 
for a translation, as laid down by I)r. George 
Campbell, be correct — that 4 the translation should 
give a complete* transcript of the ideas of the 
original ’ — the common version must, on this 
point, be deemed exceedingly defective. We pro- 
pose, therefore 1 , in the present article, to attempt an 
elucidat ion of the various Biblical terms translated 
4 wine/ and to indicate what we regard as their 
most probable meanings and distinctions. 

1. yayin, oleos, wine, occurs in 111 in- 
stances; 21 times in connection with 
shcchar [Duink, Stiuinu]. Its root was pro- 
bably jV yav(M % or ynnnh, the primary idea of 
both being that of turbidness, or boiling up, sn 
characteristic of the appearance of the grape-juice 
as it rushes foaming into the wine-vat. 1 be aide 
writer of the article 4 Wine ‘ in the Benny (*yclo- 
ptrtlin, observes, that 4 the juice of grapes, or ve- 
getable juices in general, become turbid when in 
contact with air, before fermentation commences, 
anil this turbidity is owing to the formation of 
an insoluble precipitate of tin* same nature us 
ferment r (vol. xxvii. p. J55). Yayin , in Bible 
use, is a very general term, including every spe- 
cies of wine made frnm grapes (aims apir/Atrof), 
though in later ages it became extended in its 
application to wine made from other substances. 
(</.) It is frequently used in the same rnnipie- 
hensive sense us the vininn of the Latins. (*ntn 
(/)e He l\ustiai % exlvii.) .H|M*.iks fit* tin* hanging 
wine ( vininn pnulnis). So in Nimi. vi. I, 


yayin stands for vine — the grape-vine. In Deut. 
xxviii. 39, it is ranked amongst things to be suck- 
ed, gathered, or eaten. In Isa. xvi. 10, it is used 
for the grapes to be trodden. In Isa. lv. 1, it 
probably signifies thick grape-syrup, or honey 
(see Isa. vii. 22). The word syrup, it may be 
here remarked, is derived from an Oriental term 
for wine ; hence, in Turkey, shirab- jee signifies 
c wwie-seller ’ (see Turkey and the Turks , p. 1 97). 
This species of wine is still called 4 honey ’ in the 
East, and it is by the prophet appropriately con- 
nected with milk, as a thing to be eaten. Yayin 
is also used for 4 grapes/ or for 4 wine in the clus- 
ter,’ in Jer. xl. 10, 12; xlviii. 33; and probably 
also in Deut. xiv. 26. In this sense Josephus 
{DeBelL Jud. vii.) employs the Greek equivalent, 
when he enumerates amongst the store's in the 
fortress of Massada, air ov, olvos, and tAaiov, and 
adds, that the Homans found the remains of these 
fruits (rbu Kapiriv) uncorrupted. ( b .) Yayin 

signifies also 4 the blood of the grape* freshly ex- 
pressed, as in Gen. xlix. 2 (comp, with Isa. lxiii. 
1-3), reference being there had to the juice of 
the claret grape — 4 Ilis eyes shall be more beau- 
tiful than wine, and his teeth whiter than milk.' 
In this sense yayin denoted what the Greeks spe- 
cifically called yAtvKos (sweet wine), the term 
used by Josephus in speaking of the grape-juice 
expressed into Pharaoh’s cup (Gen. xl. 11). In 
Cant. v. 1 (compared with vii. 9), it seems to 
refer to a sweet innocent wine of this sort, which 
might he drunk abundantly. In Ps. civ. 15, as 
illustrated by Jndg. ix. 13; Exod. xxii. 29 (2S), 
yayin probably designates the first ‘droppings’ 
or tears of the gathered grapes, which were to be 
o tiered fresh— without 4 delay/ (c.) In Pruv. ix. 
2, 5, yayin refers to a boiled wine, or syrup, the 
thickness of which rendered it necessary to mingle 
water with it previously to drinking. \\ ine pre- 
served in this way was sometimes introduced into 
the offerings for the use of the priests (Nimi. 
xviii. 11), as appears from this passage in the 
Mishna: — Wine of the heave-offering must not 
he boiled, because it lessens it’ (Tr. Tcroomah , 
perek xi.). Bartoiiora, in a note, says, 4 because 
people drink less of boiled wine * — which is true 
of it. when drunk unmingled, since boiling renders 
the wine more ricli and cloying. But tin* Mislma 
adds — 4 Uabbi Yehuda permits it, because it im- 
proves it.’ Such a wine \\ isdoin is aptly repre- 
sented as mingling for her least, because such 
was esteemed the richest and the best wine, (i/A 
Yayin also comprehends a mixed wine of a very 
diffneut character ; a wine made stmnjand in- 
ebriating bv the addition of drugs, such as myrrh, 
mimclragora, and opiates. * Such/ observes Bishop 
Low til, 4 were the exliilamhng, or rather, stiq>e- 
tving ingredients which Helen mixed in tin* 
bowl together with the wine for her guests ap- 
ple* *ed with grief, to raise tin ir spirits; the com- 
position of which she had learned m hg\pt.* 
(I loin. Odyss. iv. 220.) And how much the 
Eastern people to this day deal in utilieiul liquors 
of prodi dons strength, mav be ju-rii in a curious 
eli ipter of kmipfer upon that subject (J/m/n. 
/•'.rot. Ease, hi. oh*. 15). Thu* the drunkard is 
pici|M*ily described (Prov. win. 30 ns one * that 
seeketh tuirid wine/ and is * mighty to rniturle 
strong drink* (La. v. 22). And In nee the 
PfUihnLt took that highly poetie.il and sublime 
image of the cup ofGod** wrath, called by L.tmli 
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(li. 17) 4 the cup of trembling,’ causing intoxica- 
tion and stupefaction (see Chappelow’s note on 
Hariri , p. 33); containing, as St. John (Rev. 
xiv. 10) expresses in Greek this Hebrew idea with 
the utmost precision, though with a seeming con- 
tradiction in terms, KSKepaapevov &Kparov , merum 
mixtum ’ {Comment, on Isa. i. 22). (e.) Yayin 

also includes every species of fermented grape- 
wine. The characteristics of fermentation are 
well marked in Prov. xxiii. 31, where the wine is 
first described as appearing turbid, in consequence 
of the subsidence of the gluten ; that, absorbing 
air, becomes ferment, or yeast, communicating its 
own decay to the sugar of the grape, and which is 
then converted into carbonic acid gas and alcohol, 
the former rising up as a bubble or 4 eye,’ and thus 
producing an upward movement of the liquid. 

4 Look not thou upon the wine when it is turbid, 

When it giveth its bubble in the cup, moving 
itself upward : 

At the last it biteth like a serpent, 

And stingeth like a basilisk.’ 

Yayin , then, is a general term for 4 all sorts of 
wine’ (Neh. v. 18). 

2. D^pj; ansis , occurs only in five texts; 
Cant. viii. 2 ; Isa. xlix. 26 ; Joel i. 5 ; iii. (iv.) 
18; Amos ix. 13. The name is derived from 
Doy asas , 4 to tread down,’ and denotes the ex- 
pressed juice of the grape or other fruit. By the 
Greeks it is called yAevnos, by the Latins mus- 
tum , from the Hebrew 4 fresh,’ 4 sweet,’ 4 pure,’ 
by transposition of letters, as stum from must . 

3. KpD sobhe or saba, from sabho , 4 to 

drink freely,’ because the inspissated wine which 
it denoted was enticing, and might be freely 
drunk when mingled with water. The term oc- 
curs but thrice, probably because this sort of wine 
is often expressed by the general term 4 yayin’ or 
by 4 debJiash ’ [Honey] . It is the Latin sapa , 
and the French sabe , ‘ vin cuit ,’ baked or boiled 
wine. Syreon , hepsema , and defrutum , ac- 
cording to Pliny, were species of it (Hist. Nat. 
xiv. 9) : indeed, syreon , cripivos oluos , and seria , 

4 a wine-jar,’ most likely derived their name from 
the syr or caldron of the Jews (Nahum i. 10), 
in which the sobhe was prepared. As boiling 
would confer an additional sweetness on the 
juices of fruits, the syr has probably some con- 
nection with the Oriental term shir or sir , ex- 
pressing 4 sweet juice,’ and from which the words 
slxerab , sirob , and syrup are derived. The 
process of boiling appears to have been employed 
for the preservation of vegetable juices, from the 
earliest times, and is founded on a correct che- 
mical principle. 4 The property of organic sub- 
stances, 5 says Liebig, 4 to pass into a state of 
decay, is annihilated in all cases by heating to 
the boiling point ’ (Lett, on Chemistry , ii. lett. 
xi.). We have shown above, that it was under- 
stood by the ancient Jews, and it is yet very ex- 
tensively practised in the East in the preparation 
of sherob , or 4 rob of grapes.’ Baron Tavernier, 
speaking of Shiraz, says — 4 Of the wine there are 
many vessels full, which ar e burnt for the benefit 
of the poor travellers and carriers, who find it a 
great refreshment to drink it with water ’ (Persian 
Travels, h. v. c. xxi. p. 248, Lond. 1684). The 
same traveller, speaking of the Christians of St. 
John around Basrah, affirms, that in the Eu- 


charist they make use of meal kneaded up with 
wine and oil. To make this wine they take 
grapes dried in the sun, which they call in their 
language zebibes [zaba or saba ], and casting 
water upon them let them steep for so long a 
time’ (b. ii. c. viii. p. 91). This raisin-wine was 
the passum of the Romans.* 

The three texts in which sobhe occurs, answer 
to the preceding description of it. In Isa. i. 22, 
we read — 4 Thy silver is become dross, thy sobhe 
(or boiled wine, is become) a thin wine mingled 
with water.’ Professor Stuart justly observes, 
that mahool , 4 here rendered mixed, means cut, 
cut round, circumcised.’ Varro uses a phrase 
exactly parallel, applying to wine of the second 
pressing the term 4 circumcised wine,’ which, 
being mixed with water, yields lora , the drink of 
the labourer in winter (l)e Re Rust. i. 54). Hence 
the force of the text is this : — 4 Thy silver is be- 
come like dross ; thy sobhe (the rich drink of thy 
nobles) is become like mahool , even as circum- 
cised wine mixt with water, common lora , the 
drink of a peasant’ Rabbi D. Kimchi has this 
comment — 4 The current coin was adulterated 
with brass, tin, and other metals, and yet circu- 
lated as good money. The wine also was adul- 
terated with water in the taverns, and sold, not- 
withstanding, for pure wine. 5 

In Hosea iv. 18, it is said, 4 Their sobhe is 
sour.’ As this wine was valued for its sweetness, 
it was of course spoilt by acquiring acidity. But 
inspissated wines are peculiarly liable to this de- 
generacy. 4 Defrutum ,’ says Columella, 4 how- 
ever carefully made, is liable to grow acid ’ 
(xii. 20). 

Nahum i. 10, referring to the enemies of Je- 
hovah, we should read as follows : — 4 Like thorns 
they are woven together, and like their boiled 
wine the drunkard shall be devoured, (even) as 
stubble fully dry,’ — the first metaphor referring 
to thorns heaped up together for fuel, the second to 
the burning of the sobhe in the syr or caldron 
from neglect, and the third to the combustion of 
stubble (comp. Ezek. xxiv. 6-14). 

4. cliemer , occurs twice as a descrip- 

tive ; but in Isa. xxvii. 2, where it is applied to 
the vineyard, some copies read 4 fruitful.’ 

Chemer and cliamar are derived from the verb 
chamar , 4 to foam,’ 4 boil up,’ 4 froth,’ or 4 fer- 
ment ’(the latter term signifying no more originally 
than the former), and are used in reference to 
waters and to the waves, as well as to leaven, 
wine, &c. In Deut. xxxii. 14, chemer is applied 
to 4 the blood of the grape,’ — as expressive of the 
juice fresh and foaming from the vat, in its pure 
but turbid state ; and we perceive no reason for re- 
sorting to the very secondary sense of 4 red wine.’ 

chamar , the verb, in Ps. lxxv. 8 (9), is 
applied to pure wine, unmixed wine filled with 

* 4 Nebeedli, prepared from raisins,’ says E. W. 
Lane, 4 is commonly sold in Arab towns, under 
the name zebeeb , which signifies raisins. This I 
have often drunk in Cairo, but never could per- 
ceive that it was in the slightest degree fermented. 
Other beverages, to which the name of nebeedh 
has been applied — though, like zebeeb , no longer 
called by that name — are also sold in Arab 
towns’ (Notes to Arabian Nights , vol. i. ch. iii. 
p. 215, 1841). 
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mixture, which exactly answers to the phrase of 
St. John, ‘the mixed unmixed ’ (Rev. xiv. 10). 

5. fcOJOn chamra , used by Daniel (v. 1, 2, 4, 

23), and "I DPI chemar , by Ezra (vi. 9 ; vii. 22), 
are Chaldee terms. Chemar we regard as used 
for 'pure wine, in its fresh, foaming condition ; 
but chamra may have denoted some rich and 
royal drink, made strong by the addition of drugs. 
Tavernier refers to a drink of this sort, used by 
the luxurious Grand Seignior on visiting the 
seraglio, which seems to illustrate Daniel v. 23. 
He says it is 4 a sort purposely prepared for the 
Grand Seignior himself, called Mitscavy , but 
that ‘ the principal persons about the court send 
for it secretly to the halvagi-bachi (Rel. of the 
G. S. Seraglio, vol. iii. p. 26, Loml. 1681). Such, 
probably, was the wine which Belshazzar, with 
his lords, wives, and concubines, drank in the 
holy vessels, and which Daniel would not touch. 
— The compilers of the Talmud considered 
khamra as a ‘sweet wine.’ It is a question, 
‘What is Car amain ? Rabbi Abhoo explains 
that kliamroa (viinnn dulce) is so called, which 
is brought hither from Asia.’ 

6. "]pp mesech , once translated ‘mixture’ 
(Ps. lxxv. 8 (9)), once ‘mixed wine' (Prov. 
xxiii. 30), and once ‘the drink-offering ’ (Isa. 
lxv. 11), is derived from masach , ‘to mingle;’ 
whence miscere and mix. In the first text, four 
terms occur which are elsewhere all rendered 
‘wine' — viz. yayhi , khamar , mesech , shemdrim. 
It should be read — ‘ There is a cup in the hand 
of .Jehovah, and the unmixed (or pure) tame is 
full of mixture ; and he puureth out this, but all 
the wicked of the earth shall wring and suck out 
the dregs of it.’ An inebriating and disgusting 
mixture seems to be denoted here. 

The second text refers to drugged wine; either 
pure wine made inebriating, or fermented wine 
made stronger by the addition of spices and 
drugs. This custom has prevailed from the ear- 
liest ages, and is still extant in the East. Bishop 
Southgate states ‘the reason why the Persians 
adulterate their wines; because, in their natural 
state they arc too weak to produce the desired 
effect ' (A arratice of a Tour , &c. vol. ii. p. 326, 
Loud. 1810). 4 Hence,’ says he, ‘it lias been 

the custom in Persia to fortify the wines by an 
infusion of mix vomica and lime, in order to in- 
crease that, inebriating power which a hard- 
drinking Persian is apt. to esteem ’ (p. 323). 

In the third text the idol-worshippers are really 
said to 4 (ill out a mixture U\ Meni tin* heathen- 
ish custom of pouring out mixed wine tu their 
gods being contrasted with the worshippers* of 
Jehovah on his 4 holy mountain,' who were en- 
joined not. to delay the presentation of their first- 
fruits and liquors, but to pour out ‘ the pure 
blood of the grape ’ as their drink-offering. \\ hen 
designed for the use of the priests, however, boiled 
wine, as we have seen, wits sometimes presented. 

Though, in the three texts we have examined, 
mesevh refers to some reprobated nr offensive 
mixture, we must not therefore conclude that all 
mixed wine was pernieions or improper. \\ e 
have already seen that there were two very oppo- 
site purposes sought by the mixture of drinks; 
one mixture was lor the purpose of sensuality, 
the other for that of sobriety or use. \\ bile the 
wicked sought out a drugged mixture (Prov. xxiii. 


30), and was ‘mighty to mingle sweet drink’ 
(Isa. v. 22), Wisdom, on the contrary. ‘ mingled 
her wine’ with water, or with milk (Prov. ix. 2, 
5), merely to dilute it and make it properly 
drinkable. Of the latter mixture Wisdom in- 
vites the people to drink freely ; but on the use of 
the former an emphatic woe is pronounced. 

7. "Duy shechar , ‘ sweet drink,' once translated 
‘strong wine’ (Num. xxviii. 7). It seems to 
have formed an independent subject of offering. 
Shechar is a generic term, including palm-wine 
and other saccharine beverages, except those pre- 
pared from the vine. That shechar was made in- 
ebriating by being mingled with potent drugs 
we have just seen : but, it may be asked, how 
shall we explain Prov. xxxi. 6,7 ? — ‘ Give shechar 
unto him who is ready to perish.’ The Rabbins 
have generally referred this apparent command to 
the stupefying cup administered to criminals with 
the merciful intent of allaying their pains and 
fears. But can we associate so barbarous a cus- 
tom with Divine inspiration? The example of 
the Redeemer is at least opposed to such a notion, 
and the Spirit of Christ was the Spirit of Pro- 
phecy also, and they ought therefore to harmonize. 
Nevertheless, when ‘they gave him to drink 
wine mingled with myrrh ’ (Mark xv. 23), ‘ he 
received it not.’ Besides, this supposition does 
not account for the language of the seventh verse. 
The writer of a series of elaborate articles on ‘ the 
Wines of Scripture,’ in an English periodical, 
contends that the advice is given ironically . 
Lemuel's mother warns her royal son against tbe 
deceitful influences of inebriating beverages, and 
represents them as being especially injurious in 
their operation on the personal and official cha- 
racter of kings; and then, in a strain of evident 
irony, points to the wretch who vainly dreams 
the Lethean draught will rid him of tin 4 burden of 
anxiety and sorrow which his own profligacy and 
intemperance have imposed (Truth - Seeker. 
1815-6). A third view of this difficult passage 
is given in the present work, in the article Drink, 
Strong, to which the reader is referred fora full 
discussion of the whole subject. 

8. tirosh , ‘ vintage fruit.’ The usual 
definition of this term is. absurd, viz. that be- 
cause it is derived from [✓"P yarash , 4 to possess,' 
‘to inherit,’ it signifies ‘a strong wine which is 
able to get possession of a man, and drive him 
out of himself!' With Bythner, in his Lyra 
Prophetica , we would adopt the simple deriva- 
tion o i* tirosh from its passive quality of being pos- 
sessed, hut apply it rather to 4 vintage-fruit,* than 
to any liquid whatever. Consult article Fruit, 

9. shemarim , 4 preserves,* or ‘jellies,' 
derived from the verb s/m mar. ‘to preserve.' It. 
is translated 4 wines on die lees,' in La, xxv. 0 ; 
but in the three other passages in which it occurs, 
by ‘dregs' or 4 lees ’ alone. Dregs of wine, 
however, can form no part of a delicious feast ; 
while in the East various species of * preserves* 
are highly esteemed. Mr. Bnekiiuham records 
that ill Adjeloon he was treated with irinc rales 
(Woe. among the Arab Trilus. p. 137). Our 
older translators so understood the word. Cov er- 
dale lenders the passage 4 swert and most pure 
things;* the* Bishops* Bible (156.S), ‘delicate 
things,* mid ‘most pleasant dishes' [Sur.viAiUM]. 

A passage from Tavernier's curious Relation 
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of the Grand Seignior's Seraglio serves to show 
what an important place in Eastern entertain- 
ments preserves and confections occupy : ‘ The 
offices where the conserves and sweetmeats are 
made (there being six or seven of them) are above 
the kitchens, and served by four hundred Ilel- 
vagis. They are perpetually at work in those 
seven offices, and there they prepare all sorts of 
conserves, dry and liquid , and several sorts of 
syrups .’ ‘In the same offices they also prepare 
the ordinary drink of the Turks, which they call 
sherbet , and it is made several ways.’ ‘ They make 
also another sort of drink which they call magion 
[eUmajoon\ composed of several drugs, whereby 
it is made hot ’ (Lond. 1684, chap. iii. p. 26). 

10. PIK^EW es his hah, once translated ‘flagon ’ 
only ; in three passages ‘ flagon of wine and 
once ‘ flagon 1 with grapes joined to it in the ori- 
ginal, as noticed in the margin (Hosea iii. 1). 
The Sept, renders it in four different ways, viz. 
A ayavov airb rrjyavov, 4 a cake from the frying- 
pan 5 (2 Sam. vi. 19); in another part, which 
narrates the same fact, apopirrjv dprov, ‘a sweet 
cake of fine flour and honey ’ (1 Chron. xvi. 3); 
7r E/npara ptra aracpidos/ a cake made with raisins’ 
(Hos. iii. 1), ‘raisins' heie corresponding to 
‘ grapes ’ in the Hebrew ; and by one copy apvpois, 

‘ sweet cakes ’ (Cant. ii. 5) ; but in others gvpois, 

‘ unguents.’ In the Targum to the Hebrew 
JVfPSX tzappikhith, # in Exod. xvi. 31, the 
Chaldee term is esliishan , ‘ a cake,’ ren- 

dered in our version by ‘ wafers.’ Eshishah has 
been supposed to be connected with ash , ‘ fire,’ 

and to denote some sort of ‘sweet cake ’ prepared 
with fire ; but the second part of the word has not 
been hitherto explained. 

Perhaps the following extract from Olearius 
(1637) may throw light on the kind of prepara- 
tions denoted by shemarim and eshishah : ‘ The 
Persians are permitted to make a sirrup of sweet 
wine, which they boyl till it be reduc’d to a sixth 
part, and be grown as thick as oyl. They call 
this drug duschah [ debhasK\ , and when they 
would take of it, they dissolve it with water.’ 

‘ Sometimes they boyl the duschab so long that 
they reduce it into a paste, for the convenience of 
travellers, who cut it with a knife, and dissolve 
it in water. At Tabris they make a certain con- 
serve of it, which they call helwa [el-magin\ 
mixing therewith beaten almonds, flour, &c. 
They put this mixture into a long and narrow 
bag, and having set it under the press, they make 
of it a paste, which grows so hard that a man 
must have a hatchet to cut it. They make also a 
kind of conserve of it, much like a pudding, 
which they call zutzuch , thrusting through the 
middle of it a small cotton thread to keep the 
paste together’ {Ambassadors Travels , b. vi. 
p. 311). The Tartars consumed a similar pre- 
paration : ‘ They have certain cakes made of 
meal, rice, and millet, fry’d in oil or honey (b. 
iv. p. 173). Amongst the presents received by 
the ambassadors there is enumerated ‘ a bottle of 
scherab [syrup] or Persian wine ’ (p. 175). This 
zutzuch is but a harsh corruption of the Hebrew 
eshishah, and is by others called hashish and 
aclucha . Even this substance, in course of time, 
was converted into a medium of intoxication by 
means of drugs. ‘ Hemp is cultivated and used 
as a narcotic over all Arabia. The flowers, when 


mixed with tobacco, are called hashish . The 
higher classes eat it (hemp) in a jelly or paste 
called maajoun \el-maghi\ , mixed with honey, 
or other sweet drugs’ (Crichton’s Arabia , vol. ii. 
p. 413). Lempriere says — ‘Instead of the in- 
dulgence of opium by the Moors, they substitute 
the achicha , a species of flax’ {Tour to Morocco , 
1794, p. 300). The leaves of the garden hemp 
{ shahddnaj ), says El-Kazweenee, are the benj 
(bange), which, when eaten, disorders the reason. 
De Sacy and Lane derive the name of the Eastern 
sect of ‘Assassins 5 {Hash si id sheen), ‘hemp- 
eaters,’ from their practice of using sliahdanaj to 
fit them for their dreadful work. El-Idreesee, 
indeed, applies the term Haslieeslieeyeh to the 
‘ Assassins.’ 

11. chometz , o£os [Leaven], rendered 
‘ vinegar ’ (i. e . sick or sour wine) in the common 
version. The modern Jews still employ this 
phrase to denote wine spoiled by acidity. It 
seems, however, in its general use, to have sig- 
nified anciently a thin acidulated beverage, as 
well as to comprehend ‘ vinegar,’ in the modern 
sense of the word. In Ruth ii. 14, it is named as 
the drink of the reapers of Roaz, and probably 
corresponded to the posca (from post-escam) given 
to the Roman legions. A very small wine, 
called pesca and sera (from seor , ‘ sour’), is still 
used by the harvesters in Italy and the Penin- 
sula. This term is employed by the Psalmist 
in lxix. 21, ‘ They gave me also gall for my 
meat ; and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink,’ — a prediction actually fulfilled at the Cru- 
cifixion of the Messiah. Thus the o£os mingled 
with gall (Matt, xxvii. 34) is the same as the 
olvos mingled with myrrh (Mark xv. 23), a 
bitter substance [Rosh] . 

12. Olvos , the Greek generic term for ivine, 
from the Hebrew yayin . It comprehended new 
wine {olvos v<zos ), luscious wine {y\ evKos), pure 
or unmingled wine ( aKparov ), and a thin sour 
wine {v£os). The adjective veos distinguished 
olvos from izaKaios, old wine (Matt. ix. 17; 
Mark ii. 22 ; Luke v. 37). Florentinus, in the 
Geoponica , counsels the husbandman often to 
taste both his new and his old wine, so that the 
slightest sign of acidity might be detected at its 
commencement (lib. vii. cap. 7). In Luke v. 
37-8, ‘ No man put.teth veos olvos into old 
bottles, else the veos olvos will burst the bottles 
and be spilled, and the bottles shall perish : but, 
veos olvos must be put into new bottles, and both 
are preserved,’ — the allusion is to the large skin 
bottles of the East, into which the fresh grape- 
juice {mustum or yAevuos) was frequently put 
for preservation. Job affectingly refers to this 
custom, when he says, ‘ I am as wine which hath 
no vent — ready to burst , like new bottles :’ 
his heart was full to bursting, so that the bodily 
frame could hardly resist the internal workings 
of the afflicted spirit. If, however, the bottle 
happened to be old, the wine would commence 
fermentation, and the bottle would actually burst, 
and both would perish. ‘ The force of* ferment- 
ing wine is very great; being able, if closely 
stopped up, to burst through the strongest cask ’ 
(Chambers’ Cyclopaedia , vol. ii. art.‘ Wine,’ 1750). 
The phenomena referred to have been fully ex- 
plained by the chemical researches of Liebig. 
Fermentation depends upon the access of air 
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to the grape- juice, the gluten of which absorbs 
oxygen and becomes ferment or yeast, communi- 
cating its own decomposition to the saccharine 
matter of the grape, which becomes transformed 
into alcohol and carbonic acid gas. It is the ex- 
pansion of the gas thus liberated which bursts the 
bottles, when the fermentation has once fairly 
started. Old bottles would have portions of the 
sediment of former wine adhering to their sides, 
which must have absorbed oxygen, and thus 
have become converted into fermenting matter. 
From age and exposure to the heat, old bottles 
would become dry and full of cracks and minute 
crevices, which would give admission to the air. 
Thus, as Burckhardt informs us, speaking of the 
Beyrouk honey of the Syrians, 4 They use it in 
rubbing their water-skins, in order to exclude the 
air’ ( Travels in Syria , p. 129). Hence our 
Lord, adverting to the difficulty of young dis- 
ciples bearing all at once his irew doctrines and 
commandments, intimates that the earthly or 
fleshly vessel was noc yet fitted for their full re- 
ception ; that their minds must be first cleansed 
from the remnants and leaven of the old doctrine, 
and gradually renewed hy the power of the truth. 

13. TAeD/cos, must , in common usage, ‘sweet’ 
or ‘new wine.’ It only occurs once in the New 
Testament (Acts ii. 13). Josephus applies the 
term to the wine represented as being pressed out 
of the bunch of grapes, by the Archi-oino-choos, 
into the cup of the royal Pharaoh. It seems to 
have been applied to wine in its sweetest state . 
Its derivation, indeed, denotes ‘ lusciousness 
hence Homer ( Odyss . xx. 08) applies a word of 
kindred origin, yAvuepis, ‘ luscious, ’ to honey, but, 
in the same line, 7/5 vs, ‘sweet,’ to wine. The 
writers of the Geoponica constantly use yAevnos 
in the sense of must. Diophanes, who was a 
good Latinist, puts mustiun into a Grecian dress, 
in order the hotter to express his meaning. See 
Geoponica (ix. 20), where he says, yAevKovs, 
rovrearl tov Ka.Aovp.evov poverrov , — ‘ of y/eukos, 
that is, what is called mouston * In the same 
way the Romans distinguished must as dulce , 

4 luscious,’ but the wine made from it only as 
suave , ‘ sweet.’ Pliny says, ‘ Medium inter dulcia 
v i in i ii i est,(piod Gucci aiylcucos voeanl, hoc est, 
semper mustum. Id evenit citra, tpioniam lervere 
prohibetnr : sic mini appellant mosti in vina tran- 
situm ’ ( Hist . Nat. xiv. 9): — 4 That which holds 
the middle place among the sweet wines is what 
the Greeks call aiylauos , that is, always must. 
That comes out with rare [being the first pres- 
sure of the ripe grapes], hy which it is thr- 
hiddrn to ferment : torso they call the passing of 
must into [intoxicating] wine.’ TAcu/roy was 
often preserved by being put into jars closely 
stopped up, which were placed in cool cellars, 
and sometimes it was buried in vessels beneath 
the earth, a custom still followed in tin* East. 
Formerly in France a similar plan of keeping 
sweet wine obtained. The Nonvnmx Sernts 
cancer nans hs . I its <d Mdticrs gi\es this receipt : 
‘To prcseivc the wine in the must olio year. 
Take the first wine which runs from the graj < s, be- 
fore they have been pressed; put it in the bun 1 , 
mid having slopt the month well and pitched it 
over, so that the water cannot penetrate, then put 
the barrel in u cistern sufficient ly full of water 
to cover it entirely; at the end of forty da\s with- 
draw it, and the wine will preserve its litpiur ail 


the year’ (vol. ii. p. 371, Nancy, 1721). This 
would resemble the celebrated Hungarian wine 
called Tohay Essenz , and he little liable to the 
alcoholic fermentation, since, from the gentle 
pressure of the grapes themselves, the albumen of 
the grape, contained in the central division of the 
fruit, would not be pressed out, and upon this 
the fermentation partly depends. The ancients 
preserved some of their wines by depurating them. 
4 The must or new wine,’ says Mr. T. S. Carr, 
‘ was refined with the yolks of pigeons’ eggs ’ 
(Rom. Antiq. p. 323), which occasioned the sub- 
sidence of the albumen or ferment. But on the 
new wine being allowed to stand, this principle 
would subside by natural gravity : hence the 
ancients poured off the upper and luscious por- 
tion of the wine into another vessel, repeating the 
process as often as necessary, until they procured 
a clear sweet wine which would keep.* If the 
precautions we have referred to were neglected, 
as was probably the case sometimes with yAevuos , 
intended for speedy consumption, the wine would 
of course ferment. Perhaps such a species might 
he referred to in Acts ii. 13. 

The Latin translator of Galen , with others, lias 
confounded yK evnos with yAvnv , or yAvnos , a 
very different sort of wine, corresponding to the 
Roman passum. It was a sort of natural sapa 
concocted with the heat of the sun. Didynms, 
one of the Geopouic authors, thus describes the 
mode of making it in Bithynia : ‘ Thirty days 
before the vintage they twist the twigs which hear 
the clusters, and strip off the foliage, so that the 
sun, striking down, may dry up the moisture, 
and make the wine sweet, just as we do hy boil- 
ing.’ 4 Some persons, after they have bared the 
bunches from the leaves, and the grapes begin to 
wrinkle, gather them together in t lie clusters, and 
ex}>ose them to the sun until they have all become 
uvee passee. Lastly, they take them up when the 
sun is at the hottest point, carry them to the 
upper press, and leave them there the rest of the 
day and the following night, and about daylight 
they tread them’ ( G cop. lib. vii. c. IS, p. 503, 
Leipsic ed. 1781). Hesyeliius identities the 
yAvnv with hrpsema and siraion : — etyiipa, oi rep 
evtot Htpaiov naAovcriv, &AA oi TA vnv. 

Besides the various kinds we have considered, 
two other wines are mentioned in Scripture, which 
derive their name from the locality of their 
growth. 

I’m: Wink of Hkuion. — W e have no inti- 
mation of tin* character of this wine; hut as the 
pleasant smell of the grapes is noticed in (hint, 
ii. 13, we may infer that the wine also had a 
fragiant scent. It has been generally legarded 

* Chardin observe* th.it * they fn ipiently |K>nr 
wine from vessel to vessel in the East ; for when 
they begin one, they arc obliged immediately to 
empty it into smaller nism’K or i i it » * bottles, or it 
would grow sour' (Mariner's Ohstrv. vol. ii. p. 
155). Reference is made to this custom in Jcr. 
xl\iii. 11 4 Moiib hath not been emptied from 

\ esa*l to \ essel ; his t.istc rcmaiiu th in him. and his 
scent is not elooigcd.’ 15 rment.it ion, cxeihd by 
the h'es, complete ly changes tin* character of the 
wine; the luscious saccharine fruit of the line 
heroines transformed into other substances (alco- 
hol, trnautliic ether, essential oils, \e.), of a 
pungent taste and pnweiful odour. 
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as the Chalybonium vinum of the ancients, and 
was sold at the marts of Tyre (Ezek. xxvii. 18). 
As Judah and Israel supplied this celebrated 
mart with ‘wheat of Minnith and Pannag, and 
debhasli , and oil, and balm,’ so the Syrian wine of 
Helbon, as the choicest of the country, being car- 
ried to Damascus, would find its way hence to 
Tyre, and, through the Tyrians, become known 
to the Greeks and Romans. As the land car- 
riage to Damascus, and thence over the shoulder of 
Mount Lebanon, to Tyre, must have considerably 
enhanced the price, it seems natural to suppose 
that this wine was of the concentrated or inspis- 
sated sort. Such the Chalybonium vinum was 
in fact. In truth, as Mr. Carr observes, c the 
application of the fumarium * to the mellowing 
of wines, was borrowed from the Asiatics ; and 
thus exhalation would go on until the wine was 
reduced to the state of a syrup ’ (Rom. Antiq. 
p. 323). ‘Such preparations,’ says Sir Edward 
Barry, ‘ are made by the modern Turks, which 
they frequently carry with them on long journeys, 
and occasionally take as a strengthening and re- 
viving cordial ’ ( Ohs . on Ancient Wines , ch. v. 
Lond. 1775). Dr. Bowring, in his Report on 
the Commerce of Syria, says that ‘the habit of 
boiling wine is almost universal, and destroys 
its character’ (p. 17). Dr. A. Russell, in his 
Natural History of Aleppo (the ancient Helbon ), 
considers its wine to have been a species of sapa . 

‘ The inspissated juice of the grape, sapa vini , 
called here dibbs , is brought to the city in skins, 
and sold in the public markets ; it has much the 
appearance of coarse honey, is of a sweet taste, 
and in great use among the people of all sorts 9 

(p. 20). 

The Wine of Lebanon is remarked as famous 
for its fragrant scent (Hos. xiv. 7). We understand 
‘ grapes’ to be meant here, but some of the wine 
made from them might also be odoriferous. The 
20,000 bottles of wine which Solomon supplied 
to Hiram for the labourers in Lebanon (2 Chron. 
ii. 10), was probably a thin weak drink, a species 
of o|os or khomets, a common drink in Syria 
and Southern Europe at this day. Rau wolf, 
D’ Arvieux, La Roque, Le Bruyn, Buckingham, 
and Bowring, all speak of the modern wines of 
Lebanon as excellent. There are two species of 
the sweet fermented wines : one red, and so 
uuctous that it adheres to the glass ; the other 
of the colour of muscadine, called vino d’oro. 
Cyrus Redding states that 4 on Mount Libanus, 
at Kesroan, good wines are made, but they are 
for the most part vins cuits . The wine is pre- 
served in jars’ ( Hist . of Modern Wines , p. 282). 
Paxton, who witnessed the vintage in Libanon, 
says, ‘ The juice tliat was extracted when I visited 
the press, was not made into [what is now called] 
wine, but into what is called dibs' (p. 215). 

Much light may be obtained concerning an- 
cient wines, by consulting the Greek and Roman 
writers on this subject ; and a most able summary 
of the information they contain will be found in 

* When the Mishna forbids smoked wines from 
being used in offerings ( Menachoth , viii. 6, et 
comment.), it has chiefly reference to the Roman 
practice of fumigating them with sulphur, the 
vapour of which absorbed the oxygen, and tiius 
arrested the fermentation. The Jews carefully 
eschewed the wines and vinegar of the Gentiles. 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities , under the article ‘ Vinum,’ by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay ; vide also Tiroshlo Yayin , Lond. 
1841; Athenaeum for 1836; and a series of 
elaborate articles in the Truth- Seeker, 1845. 

The annexed engravingof the Thermapolium 
is copied from the scarce work of Andreas 
Baccius (He Nat. Vinorum Hist . Romae, 1597, 
lib. iv. p. 178). The plan was obtained by him- 
self, assisted by two antiquaries, from the ruins 
of the Diocletian Baths. Nothing can more 
clearly exhibit the contrast between the ancient 
wines and those of modern Europe, than the 
widely different modes of treating them. ‘ The 
hot water,’ observes Sir Edward Barry, ‘ was 
often necessary to dissolve their more inspissated 
and old wines.’ 



O [Ij and Wine (f\aiov kclL olvov , Luke x. 33, 
34). ’Et Tiyiwv, in this passage, signifies ‘pouring 
upon.’ Galen mentions an article called oiVeAcuop, 
‘ oil-wine,’ or wine compounded with oil ; and 
Africanus, in the Geoponica, directs the young 
branches of the fig-trees, after pruning, to be 
anointed with it. In the Latin translation ap- 
pended, the single compound word of the original 
is translated vino et oleo. Pliny, in the chapter 
relating to medicated oils, gives to one the title of 
oleum gleucinum , made by incorporating ‘ must’ 
and ‘ oil ’ (Hist. Nat . xv. 7 ; Columella, xii. 51). 

p 

WHNNOWING. [Agriculture.] 
WINTER. [Palestine.] 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON (2oc/>/a 2aAo- 
pivros [Apocrypha], is the name of one of the 
deuterocanonical books, and one of those to 
which, with Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Wis- 
dom of Jesus son of Sirach, the term libri sa - 
pientiales has been generally applied. As in the 
book of Ecclesiastes, of which this is an imitation, 
the anonymous author personates King Solomon, 
whom he introduces as speaking. From the ci- 
tations (according to the Septuagint) of the pro- 
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pliets Isaiah and Jeremiah, it may be inferred 
that the writer had no intention of giving it to 
he understood that it was written by Solomon ; but 
that he only followed a common custom of Greek 
and other writers, in employing the name ot this 
distinguished royal penman. Athanasius, or the 
author of the Synopsis , and Epiphanius ( De 
Ponder .) give it the name of Panarctos , or 4 the 
treasure of virtue.’ It is divided into two, or, 
according to some, into three parts. The first 
six chapters contain encomiums on M isdom, 
which all, and especially kings, are admonished 
to acquire, as the true security against present 
evils, and as leading to future glory and immor- 
tality, while a contrary course tends to misery 
here, and still greater misery hereafter. This, 
observes Jahn ( Introd .). is the first express men- 
tion of a future state of rewards and punishments. 

In chaps, vii. and viii. Solomon is introduced, 
teaching how wisdom is to he acquired; and in 
chap. x. is given his prayer for this inestimable 
gilt. Chaps, x.-xix. contain historical examples, 
drawn from the Old Testament, showing the hap- 
piness which had resulted from the pursuit ot wis- 
dom, and the fatal consequences of sin, especially 
the sin of idolatry. The book concludes with 
divers pious and philosophical observations. De 
Wette ( Einleituny , 6 312) observes that this book 
embodies the ethico-religious notions ot the 
Alexandrian Jews, in which the philosophy of 
the Greeks and further Asiatics was engrafted 
on Mosaism. From the author's invectives 
against unbelieving and oppressive rulers, as well 
as his strongly-marked nationality, it has been 
inferred that some special object may have given 
occasion to the work. Jahn ( l . c.) and De W ette 
{l, c.) both defend the unity of the book against 
some who have endeavoured to show, from the 
variety in the style and subjects, that it was the 
composition of inure than one author. 

The Book of Wisdom has been always c ad- 
mired tor the sublime ideas which it contains ot 
the jjerfecl ions ot God, and for the excellent 
moral tendency of its precepts (Horne s Introd . . 
Its style, observes Bishop Lowtli, alter Calmet, 

4 is unequal, often pompous and turgid, as well 
as tedious and dill list 1 , and aboui ds in epithets di- 
rectly contrary to the practice of the Hebrews: it 
is, however, sometimes temperate, poet ical, and sub- 
lime/ Calmet supposes that the author had read 
the works of the Greek poets and philosophers. 

1 MWfiunjo of Wisdom . — Although there have 
not. been wanting individuals who have con- 
tended for a Hebrew, Syriae, or Chaldee original, 
at least of some parts of the book, these hypo- 
theses are now considered to be entirely without 
foundation. 1 1n* Hebraisms admit ot an easj 
explanation. The assonances and verbal allu- 
sions, and the Greek eulonring llimuglimit, be- 
speak a Greek original (De Wette, /.<*.). I hat 
the l mok never existed ill Hebrew we have also 
the testimony of .lernnie, who ohser\ es that 4 the 
style savours of the Greek eloquence’ ( Pt'trf . m 
Lih. Sulnm.). 

Author and Ayr .— The book was aseribed to 
Jesus Siraeh by Augustine ( De Doct. t'hnst. , 
who afterwards withdiew this opinion ( lit tract.) \ 
to Xeinbhahel by J. Faber, and to Solomon him- 
self by Clemens Alexaiidrmns, Tertu Ilian, Lie- 
t.intius, and others of the fathers; but their con- 
jectures were without a shadow of foundation. 


Jerome ( Prcef . in Lih. Salom.) calls it a pseudepi- 
graphal book, commonly ascribed to Solomon. 
He adds that some of the ancients assigned it to 
Philo, ail opinion favoured by Augustine {De 
Civit. Dei ) and adopted by Nicholas de Lyra 
and Luther (. Pref . to Wisdom). But both the 
style r and the philosophical views are altogether 
repugnant to this hypothesis (De W r ette, ut sup.), 
Others have ascribed it to an elder Philo, men- 
tioned by Josephus, who flourished under the 
second temple, and wrote a book De Aniniu ; 
hut this Philo was a heathen. All that can be 
concluded with any degree of probability is, that 
the author was an Alexandrian Jew, who lived 
after the transplanting of the Greek philosophy 
into Egypt, and who seems to refer to the oppres- 
sions of the later Ptolemies. Jahn {Introd.) con- 
ceives that the hook was written at the close of 
the first, or beginning of the second, century before 
the Christian era, and that the persecution of the 
-son of God 5 points to the time of Antioclnis 
Kpiphanes. From the striking resemblance to the 
history of the persecution of Jesus, it lias been 
erroneously supposed to have been written, or, at 
least, interpolated, after the Christian era. 

(liurch Authority of Wisdom. — It is cited 
with the highest degree of respect by Clement of 
Alexandria t Strom.), Tertullian {De Prescript.), 
Riifinus, and others. It is declared canonical by 
the third council of Carthage, and included 
among the five hooks of Solomon. Jerome {ut 
sup .), however, says that he refrained from cor- 
recting the old Latin version of it, as he only 
desired to amend the canonical Scriptures. Au- 
gustine observes that, from long prescription, it had 
deserved to he heard with veneration in tin' church 
of Christ {De PrcedcsL Sand. i. I 1), and that 
it was therefore read from the step of the readers, 
&o. Bishop Cosin {Scholast. Hist, of the Canon) 
deduces from this an implied inferiority to the 
universally received books, inasmuch as the 
reader was an inferior ollicer ; and supposes that 
the Scriptures of the higher class were read by the 
priests and bishops from the a mho. But we con- 
ceive that August ine only meant to show that this, 
with the other books of the same class, was 
honoured by being read in the church at the 
same place and by the same functionary as the 
canonical Scriptmes. Some have supposed that 
Wisdom is cited in tin* New Testament. Comp, 
iii. 7. with Matt. xiii. 13; ii. IS, Malt, xxvii. 

• 13 ; xiii. 1, Rom. i. 20 ; ix. 13, v. I 4 ', 19. vii. 
20, Rom. \i. 31, Kph. vi. 13, 1 I. 17, IIeb. i. 3. 

I ’cr sinus. — There are three ancient \ eisimis ex- 
tent — the Syriae, Arabic, and Latin. Jerome 
did not icvise the Latin Vi i.uatf.]. — \\ . \V. 

WISDOM OF .IKSl S, SON OF SIRACH 
((Jr. 2:o <j>(a '\i)(T*w v'wu lupdx* Lot. Lcchsias- 
tit us) [ ViMK u\ m k | , one of the books of the 
second canon [ Dhi tokoc inomcai. | . consistent' 
a collection of moral sentences nfhr the manner 
of the Proverb* of Solomon (i. ix. xviv. romp, 
with Prov. i. - ix.) The work is nirangrd nj>on 
no s\ sternal le plan, but almonds in din etirns ic- 
lating to religion and human conduct. Wisdom 
is reprcM nted hoc, us in Prourbs, as the some? 
of human happiness, and the • one \ icu s of human 
life, founded on thelielirf of a recoin]* use, per- 
vade the in trurtioiisi f thin L>oh nKo. wherein, 
ltoncver.il more matured r« tied ion is jxiceptihle 
(l)e Witte’s limit ituny . It is in fact the com- 
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position of a philosopher who had deeply studied 
the fortunes and manners of mankind, and did 
not hesitate to avail himself of the philosophy of 
older moralists; xii. 8 — xiii. 23 ; xv. 11 — 20; 
xvi. 26 — xvii. 20; xix. 6 — 17 ; xxiii. 16 — 27 ; 
xxvi. 1 — 18; xxx. 1 — 13; xxxvii. 27; xxxviii. 
15, 24 — xxxix. 1 1, &c. (/&.). It abounds in grace, 
wisdom, and spirit, although sometimes more par- 
ticular in inculcating principles of politeness than 
those of virtue (Cellerier, Introd. d la Lecture 
des Liv. Saints). It is not unfreqnently marked 
by considerable beauty and elegance of expres- 
sion, occasionally rising to the sublimest heights 
of human eloquence ( Christ. Remembrancer , vol. 
ix.). It has been observed of it by Addison 
(see Horne’s Introd ., vol. iv.) that 6 it would be 
regarded by our modern wits as one of the most 
shining tracts of morality that are extant, if it 
appeared under the name of a Confucius or of 
any celebrated Grecian philosopher.’ 

Language . — The original of the book was 
Hebrew. This is attested by the Greek trans- 
lator in his preface, as well as by the idiomatic 
character of the version, the author of which 
(as has been shown by Drusius and Eichhorn) 
has sometimes even misunderstood his original. 
Jerome ( Prcef '. in Lib. Salom .) asserts that he 
had seen it in Hebrew : 4 There is also carried 
about the Panaretos of Jesus, son of Sirach, and 
another pseudepi graph al book, which is inscribed 
The Wisdom of Solomon. The first of these I 
have seen in Hebrew, styled, not Ecclesiasticus, 

as in Latin, but the Parables (D^^D mishlim ) ; 
to which were united Ecclesiastes and Canticles, 
that it might resemble Solomon not only in the 
number, but the character of the subjects.’ It has 
been, however, questioned whether the work which 
Jerome saw was not an Aramaic version. 

Author and Age. — The author calls himself 
Jesus, son of Sirach, of Jerusalem, but we know 
nothing further of him. George Syncellus ( Chro - 
nogr.) calls him high priest of the Jews; but 
there appears to be no sufficient authority for this 
and other conjectures respecting him. 

The age of the book is not easily determined. 
The author eulogizes the high priest Simon, son 
of Onias, in terms which seem to indicate a con- 
temporary ; and the author’s grandson, who trans- 
lated it, states in his preface that he had arrived 
in Egypt in the thirty-eighth year , in the reign 
of King Euergetes. But there were two high 
priests of the same name, Simon the Just, who 
lived in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus (about b.c. 
290), and another, the contemporary of Ptolemy 
Philopator (b.c. 221). There were also two sove- 
reigns called Euergetes , the first of whom was the 
son and successor of Ptolemy Philadelphus (b.c. 
247), and Euergetes II. or Ptolemy Physcon 
(b.c. 169). Prideaux ( Connection ) and Eich- 
horn maintain that Simon the Second is the priest 
referred to, that the oppressions presupposed by 
the prayer in chap. 1. correspond with the reign 
of Ptolemy Philopator, and that the translator 
came to Egypt in the thirty-eighth year of the 
reign of Euergetes II. (Physcon). Jalni, on the 
other hand, observes, that the first Euergetes 
reigned only twenty-four, and the second twenty- 
nine years, and that the thirty-eighth year refers 
to the age of the translator. Jahn further ob- 
serves, that the eulogies on Simon do not corre- 


spond with the character of Simon II., but that 
they are in every respect applicable to Simon the 
Just. He therefore infers that the author com- 
posed this work about the year b.c. 300, and that 
Ins grandson translated it about b.c. 280. Winer 
( De utr. Sirac. cetate , and Real- Worter bitch ) 
maintains that Simon the Just is the person re- 
ferred to, but that it is not necessary to conclude 
that the author was his contemporary. He still 
thinks that, although the grammatical construc- 
tion rather requires eVei to* iirl tov E uepyerov 
to refer to the age of the monarch’s reign, Euer- 
getes the Second was the king in whose reign the 
translation was made, as the canon could not 
have been yet closed under the reign of the first 
Euergetes, as implied in the preface , — 6 the law, 
the prophets, and the other books.’ The 4 thirty- 
eighth year of his reign,’ although not applicable 
to the first Euergetes, may refer to the second, if 
his regency be included. According to this, 
which De Wette conceives the most probable 
hypothesis, the translator lived b.c. 130, and the 
author b.c. 180. 

Church Authority of Ecclesiasticus. — Rufinus 
(in Symb.) observes that 6 The Wisdom of the Son 
of Sirach is called in Latin Ecclesiasticus , which 
signifies not the name of the author, but the qua- 
lity of the writing,’; and that it, with the other 
ecclesiastical books, including the Shepherd of 
Hermas, was read in the Church, but not em- 
ployed to confirm the authority of the faith.’ 
Calmet ( Preface ) concludes that it was called 
Ecclesiasticus from its supposed resemblance to 
Ecclesiastes, as well as to denote its inferior 
authority before it was finally received into the 
canon. Jerome, although rejecting it from the 
canon, cites it as divine Scripture : 4 Divina Scrip- 
tura loquitur : musica in luctu in tempestiva nar- 
ratio ’ (Ecclus. xxii. 6). It is cited in the Epistle 
of Barnabas : 4 Let not thine hand be stretched out 
to receive,* &c. (Ecclus. iv. 31), in the first Epistle 
of Clement, and by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Origen, Tertullian, and most of the fathers. 
Augustine (De Doct . Christ, c. 8) says that se- 
veral of the fathers cite it under the name of 
Solomon, not because it was his, but from a cer- 
tain resemblance to his writings. Allusions to 
this book have been supposed to be not unfre- 
quently discernible in the New Testament. Com- 
pare, especially, Ecclus. xxxiii. 13 ; Rom. ix. 
21; xi. 19; Luke xii. 19, 20; v. 11; James i. 
19, &c. ; xxiv. 17, 18; Matt. xi. 28-9; John 
iv. 13, 14 ; vi. 35, &c. 

We may observe, in conclusion, that all 
which applies to the authority of this book is 
equally applicable to the other books of the 
second canon. In the early ages of the Church, 
the protocanonical books, or those received by the 
Jews, and preserved in Hebrew, were alone con- 
sidered as canonical, at least until the time of 
Augustine, when the term £ canonical 5 seems to 
have acquired a new meaning. But some of the 
most distinguished teachers of the same period 
considered all the books in the Alexandrian ver- 
sion, if not canonical, as inspired, and cite them 
as authorities. At the period of the Reformation 
the Protestants reverted to the Jewish canon. 
Learned Roman Catholics, even since the decision 
of the Council of Trent, have considered them- 
selves at liberty to make a distinction between 
the books of the first and second canon, and to 
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hoi cl the latter as of inferior authority ; whilst in 
recent times there have not been wanting voices 
raised in the Reformed Church in favour even of 
their inspiration (Cellerier, lot sup.). Mr. Robin- 
son, 1 he translator of Moehler’s Symbolik , is mis- 
taken in his statement (§ xlii., note) that the 
Anglican Church agrees in the canon of Scripture 
with the French Protestants. The Church of 
England, as has been already seen [Deltero- 
canonical], has adhered, in respect to the Old 
Testament, to the only canon which was known 
to the Church before the Council of Hippo; and 
while she excludes the Greek books from the 
canon, has passed no definitive judgment respect- 
ing their authority or inspiration. 

In the Libri Symboliei Ecclcsicc Oric?italis> 
Jena, 1843, there are two canons given, one in 
the Confession of Faith of Cyril Lucans, patriarch 
of Constantinople, 1031, comprehending only the 
twenty-two books of the Old Testament from the 
canon of Laodicea, and rejecting the 4 Apocry- 
phal,’ so called, because they have not received 
the same authority and approbation from the 
Iloly Spirit with those properly and beyond con- ' 
troversy accounted canonical the other, that of 
Dositheus, patriarch of Jerusalem, who presided 
at the synod held in that city in 1G72, which 
charges Cyril with applying the term apocryphal 
foolishly and ignorantly, or rather maliciously, 
to the Wisdom of Solomon, Judith, Tobit, the 
history ‘of the Dragon, and of Susanna, the Mac- 
cabees, and the Wisdom of Sirach, which, although 
they do not perhaps seem to he included by all, 
the Council of Jerusalem holds, notwithstanding, 
to be genuine and integral parts of the same 
Scriptures. 

Versions of Eeelesiasticus . — We have already 
seen that. Jerome did not translate this book. The 
old Latin version frequently differs from the 
Greek, and has several additions, besides some- 
times reversing the order of the text. Athanasius, 
or the author of the Synopsis Scripture? , considers, 
but without sullicient grounds, the fifty-first, chap- 
ter to have proceeded from the Greek translator. 
The Greek MSS. diller considerably from each 
other. The Authorized English version is taken 
from the same text with that in the London Poly- 
glot!. which is not so pure ;is the Vatican text. 
The Syriac version, contained in the same Poly- 
glott, di tiers also in many places from the Greek ; 
and Rendsen ( Exereit . Crit.) maintains that it is 
deiivod immediately from the Hebrew. The 
Arabic in the same work scans to be a descendant 
from the Striae. The Sentences of lien Siraeh , 
cited in the Talmud ( Snnhed . (Inn. xi. 42; 
llercschith liabbn, viii. f. 10 ; Habit Enina , f. 92, 
c. 2), mid published in Latin by Paul F.igius 
(1512), and in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Latin, by 
Dnisins (1597), though sometimes similar to 
those in Ecelc.siostiens, are upon the whole a 
diHerciit woik ( EiehlioriTs and lh’itholdt’s Intro - 
duet ions). — \\ , W. 

WITCH. The fein. HSu/Dp (a sorceress), 1 m 

found in Exod.xxii. 18 ; Sept. (J>apyai<6s ; \ nig. 
inn/ffficu ; the mas. (a sorcerer or magi- 

cian), in Kxod. vi i. II; Dent. \aii. lit; Dan. 
ii. 2; Mai. iii. 5; Sept. tpapyan6s ; Vnlg. limit* 
liens; and in Jer. xwii. 9. In the New 

Testament 'sorcerer;* <papyui<6s \ \ nig, mult* 
Jinis % occurs in Rev. x\i. 8; \xii. 15. 


WITCHCRAFTS (D^pt^ID) occurs in 2 Kings 
ix. 22; Isa. xlvii. 9, 12; Mic. v. 12; Nah. iii. 
4 ; Sept. (papyanela , (papyana ; Vulg. venefeium , 
maleficium . In the Apocrypha 4 witchcraft,’ 

‘ sorcery ;* (papyaneia ; venefeium , Wisd. xii. 4 ; 
xviii. 13 ; and in the New Testament, Gal. v. 20 ; 
Rev. ix. 21 ; xviii. 23. As a verb ‘ he 

used witchcraft,’ occurs in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 0; 
iepapyanevero , malefcis artibus inserviebat. This 
verb, in Arabic, signifies ‘ to reveal* or 4 discover ;’ 
in Syriac cthpaal , according to Gesenius, 4 to 
pray ;* but this word, he observes, like many other 

sacred terms of the Syrians, as DHEO ^2, &c., 
is restricted by the Hebrews to idolatrous ser- 
vices : hence means 4 to practise magic,’ 

literally ‘to pronounce or mutter spells.* The 
word (papyanos is derived from (papyanevoo , to ad- 
minister or apply medicines as remedies or poi- 
sons ; to use magical herbs, drugs, or substances, 
supposed to derive their efficacy from magical 
spells ; and thence to use spells, conjurations, or 
enchantments; hence <pa.pya.K6s means, in the 
classical writers, a preparer of drugs, hut generally 
of poisons, or drugs that operate by the force of 
magical charms; and thence a magician, an en- 
chanter of either sex. It occurs in the latter 
sense in Josephus ( Antiq . xvii. 4. 1), and is a]>- 
]4ied by him to a female , r tju yyrepa avrov 
(papyanbu /ecu TtSpuriu airoKaAiaai. (Antiq. ix. 6. 3). 
This word also answers in the Sept, to 
4 magicians* (Exod. ix. 11), <papyano\ , malefci. 
The received text of Rev. xxi. 8 ? reads <papya- 
k^vs ; but the Alexandrian, and sixteen later MSS., 
with several printed editions, have (papyanos , a 
reading embraced by Wetstein, and by Gries- 
bacli received into the text, ^apyanevs occurs in 
the same sense as (papyanos , in Lucian (Dial. 
Dear. xiii. 1 ; Joseph. Vita n § 31). The word 
< papyanela is used of Circe by Aristophanes (Pint. 
302), and in the same sense of enchantment, &c., 
by Polybius (vi. 13. 4 ; xl. 3. 7). It corresponds 

in the Sept, to ‘enchantments* 

(Exod. vii. 11, 22). The verb (papyaKfvco is 
employed in the sense of using enchantments by 
Herodotus (vii. Ill), where, alter saying that 
when Xerxes came to the river Stryinoii, the magi 
sacrificed white horses to it, he adds, (papyanfv- 
(Taures ravra Is rbr iroraybv, Kal &AA a iruAAa 
7 rpbs Tovroiai , — 4 and having used these enchant- 
ments and many others to the river,’ \c. The 
precise idea, if any, now associated with the word 
4 witch,’ but, however, devoutly entertained by 
nearly the whole nation in the time of our trans- 
lators, is that of a female, who, by the agency of 
Satan, or rather, of u familiar spirit or gnome ap- 
pointed by Satan to attend on her, performs 
operations beyond the powers of humanity, in 
consequence of her compact with Satan, written 
in her own blood, by which she resigns herself to 
him for e\ i r. Among other advantages result- 
ing to her from this engagement, is the power of 
tniiisforming herself into any shape she ph ases ; 
which was, however, generally that of u hare; 
trans|H>rtiiiR hciself through the air on a luoom- 
stiek, M.uimg 1 un the nea in a sieve,’ gliding 
through a he\ hole, inflicting diseases, \c., u|k>h 
mankind nr cattle. The heliet in the i \isti nee of 
such persons cannot be traced higher than tin* 
middle an**, and was probably deriv ed from tin* 
wild nid ■rloomy mythology of the northern na- 
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tions, amongst whom the Fatal Sisters, and other 
impersonations of destructive agency in a female 
form, were prominent articles of the popular creed. 
This comparatively modern delusion was strength- 
ened and confirmed by the translators of the Bible 
into the Western languages; a popular version of 
the original text having led people to suppose that 
there was positive evidence for the existence of 
such beings in Scripture. Bishop Hutchinson 
declares that our translators accommodated their 
version to the terminology of King James’s Trea- 
tise on Demonologie (. Encyclopaedia Metropolis 
tana , art. 4 Witch,’ &c.). For an account of the 
appalling atrocities perpetrated against supposed 
witches in Germany, England, and Scotland, see 
Quarterly Review (vol. xi.), or Combe’s Consti- 
tution of Man (2nd ed., Edin. 1835, p. 390). A 
very different idea was conveyed by the Hebrew 
word, which probably denotes a sorceress or magi- 
cian, who pretended to discover, and even to 
direct the effects ascribed to the operation of the 
elements, conjunctions of the stars, the influence 
of lucky and unlucky days, the power of in- 
visible spirits, and of the inferior deities (Graves's 
Lectures on the Pentateuch, pp. 109, 110, Dub- 
lin, 1829). Sir Walter Scott well observes, that 
4 the sorcery or witchcraft of the Old Testament 
resolves itself into a trafficking with idols and 
asking counsel of false deities, or, in other words, 
into idolatry’ {Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft, London, 1830, Let. 2). Accordingly, sor- 
cery is in Scripture uniformly associated with 
idolatry (Deut. xviii. 9-14; 2 Kings ix. 22; 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 5, 6, &c. ; Gal. v. 20 ; Rev. 
xxi. 8). The modern idea of witchcraft, as in- 
volving the assistance of Satan, is inconsistent 
with Scripture, where, as in the instance of Job, 
Satan is represented as powerless till God gave 
him a limited commission; and when 4 Satan de- 
sired to sift Peter as wheat.’ no reference is made 
to the intervention of a witch. Nor do the actual 
references to magic in Scripture involve its 
reality. The mischiefs resulting from the pre- 
tension, under the theocracy, to an art which 
involved idolatry, justified the statute which 
denounced it with death ; though instead of the 

unexampled phrase iTPiri ‘thou shalt not 

suffer to live,’ Michaelis conjectures HhlH 
4 shall not be’ (Exod. xxii. 18), which also better 
suits the parallel, 4 There shall not be found among 
you, &c., a witch’ (Deut. xviii. 10). Indeed, as 
4 we know that an idol is nothing in the world, 
and that there is none other gods but one’ (1 Cor. 
viii. 4), we must believe all pretensions to traffic 
with the one, or ask counsel of the other, to be 
equally vain. Upon the same principle of sup- 
pressing idolatry, however, the prophets of Baal 
also were destroyed, and not because Baal had any 
real existence, or because they could avail any- 
thing by their invocations. It is highly probable 
that the more intelligent portion of the Jewish 
community, especially in later times, understood 
the emptiness of pretensions to magic (see Isa. 
xliv. 25 ; xlvii. 11-15 ; Jer.xiv. 14; Jonah ii. 8). 
Plato evidently considered the mischief of magic 
to consist in the tendency of the pretension to it, 
and not in the reality {De Leg . lib. II). Divi- 
nation of all kinds had fallen into contempt in 
the time of Cicero : 4 Dubium non est quin haec 
disciplina et ars augurum evanuerit jam et ve- 


tustate et negligentia ’ ( De Legibus , ii. 13). 
Josephus declares that he laughed at the very 
idea of witchcraft ( Vit. § 31). For the very early 
writers who maintained that the wonders of the 
magicians were not supernatural, see Universal 
Hist. (vol. iii. p. 374, 8vo. ed.). It seems safe to 
conclude from the Septuagint renderings, and 
their identity with the terms used by classical 
writers, that the pretended exercise of this art in 
ancient times was accompanied with the use of 
drugs, or fumigations made of them. No doubt, 
the skilful use of certain chemicals, if restricted 
to the knowledge of a few persons, might, in 
ages unenlightened by science, along with other 
resources of natural magic, be made the means of 
extensive imposture. The natural gases, exhala- 
tions, &c., would contribute their share, as ap- 
pears from the ancient account of the origin of the 
oracle at Delphi. The real mischiefs ever effected 
by the professors of magic on mankind, &c., may 
be safely ascribed to the actual administration of 
poison. Josephus states a case of poisoning under 
the form of a philtre or love-potion, and says that 
the Arabian women were reported to be skilful in 
making such potions {Antiq. xvii. 4. 1). Such 
means doubtless constitute the real pernicious- 
ness of the African species of witchcraft called 
Obi, the similarity of which word to the Hebrew 
ma, inflation , is remarkable. Among the Sand- 
wich Islanders, some, who had professed witch- 
craft, confessed, after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, that they had poisoned their victims. 
The death of Sir Thomas Overbury is cited as 
an instance in this country, by Sir Walter Scott, 
{ut supra). There was, indeed, a wide scope for 
the production of very fantastic effects, short of 
death, by such means. The story of 4 the witch 
of Endor,’ as she is commonly but improperly 
called, is, under the article Saul, referred to 
witchcraft. She indeed belongs to another class 
of pretenders to supernatural powers [Divina- 
tion]. She was a necromancer, or one of those 
persons who pretended to call up the spirits 
of the dead to converse with the living (see Isa. 
viii. 19; xxix. 4; lxv. 3). A full account is 
given of such persons by Lucan (vi. 591, &c.), 
and by Tibullus (i. 2. v. 45), where the preten- 
sions of the sorceress are thus described — 

Hsec cantu finditque solum, Manesque 
sepul chris 

Elicit, et tepido devocat ossa rogo. 

Of much the same character is the Sibyl in the 
6th book of Virgil's JEneid . It is related as the 
last and crowning act of Saul’s rebellion against 
God, that he consulted 4 a woman who had a 
familiar spirit’ (1 Sam. xxviii. 7), literally 4 a 
mistress of the Obf — an act forbidden by the 
divine law (Lev. xx. 6), which sentenced the 
pretenders to such a power to death (ver. 27), and 
which law Saul himself had recently enforced 
(1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 9), because, it is supposed, they 
had freely predicted his approaching ruin ; al- 
though after the well-known prophecies of Sa- 
muel to that effect, the disasters Saul had already 
encountered, and the growing influence of David, 
there 4 needed no ghost to come from' the grave to 
tell them this.’ Various explanations of this 
story have been offered. It has been attempted 
to resolve the whole into imposture and collusion . 
Saul, who was naturally a weak and excitable 
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man, had become, through a long series of vexa- 
tions and anxieties, absolutely ‘ delirious.’ as 
Patrick observes: Hie was afraid and his heart 
greatly trembled,’ says the sacred writer. In 
this state of mind, and upon the very eve of his 
last battle, he commissions his own servants to 
seek him a woman that had a familiar spirit, 
and, attended by two of them, he comes to her 
‘by night,’ the most favourable time for imposi- 
tion. He converses with her alone, his two 
attendants, whether his secret enemies or real 
friends, being absent, somewhere , yet, however, 
close at hand. Might not one of these, or some 
one else, have agreed with the woman to per- 
sonate Samuel in another room ? — for it appears 
that Saul, though he spoke with, did not see 
the ghost (ver. 13, 14): who, it should be ob- 
served, told him nothing but what his own at- 
tendants could have told him, with the exception 
of those words, ‘ to-morrow shalt thou and thy 
sons be with me’ (ver. 19); to which, however, 
it is replied, that Saul's death did not occur 
upon the morrow, and that the word so trans- 
lated is sufficiently ambiguous, for though inE) 
means ‘ to-morrow ’ in some passages, it means the 
future, indefinitely, in others (Exod. xiii. 14, and 
see the margin ; Josh. iv. 6. 21 ; comp. Matt, 
vi. 31). It is further urged, that her ‘ crying 
with a loud voice,’ and her telling Saul, at the 
same time, that she knew him, were the well-timed 
arts of the sorceress, intended to magnify her pre- 
tended skill. It is, however, objected against 
this, or any other hypothesis of collusion, that 
the sacred writer not only represents the Pytho- 
ness as affirming, but also himself affirms, that 
she saw Samuel, and that Samuel spoke to Saul, 
nor does he drop the least hint that it was not the 
real Samuel of whom he was speaking. The 
same objections apply equally to the theory of 
ventriloquism, which has been grounded upon 
the word used by the Sept., tyya(TTp\p.vOos. 
Others have given a literal interpretation of the 
story, and have maintained that Samuel actually 
appeared to Saul. Justin Martyr maintains this 
theory, and in his dialogue with Tryplio the Jew, 
urges this incident in proof of the immortality of 
the sou! (p. 333). The same view is taken in the 
additions to the Sept, in 1 Cliron. x. 13, ttal ct7r€- 
Kf/tuaro avTcj) 2iap.ovj]\ d 7rpo(()TjTrjs ; and in 
Keclus. xlvi. 9, 20, it is said, ‘and after his death 
Samuel prophesied, mid showed the king his end,’ 
iVc. Such also is the view Josephus takes (Antitp 
vi. I 1. 3. 1), where he bestows a laboured eulo- 
gimn upon the woman. It is, however, objected, 
that the actual appearance of Samuel is incon- 
sistent with all we are taught by revelation con- 
cerning the state of the dead ; involves the possi- 
bility of a spirit or mill assuming a corporeal 
shape, conversing audibly, &r. ; and further, 
that it is incredihleth.it Mod would submit the 
departed souls of his servants to la* summoned 
hack to earth, by rites either utterly futile, or else 
deriving their efficacy from the co-operation of 
Satan. So Tei tnlliaii argues ( Do Animti, rap. 

1 v i i . ), and many other of the uiieientis. Other* 
have supposed that tin* woman induced Satan or 
Koine evil spirit to personate Samuel. Hut this 
theory, beside other difficulties, altiilmtes nothing 
less tli. in miraculous power to the devil; for it 
supposes the apparition of a spiritual and incor- 
poreal being, and that Sat. m can assume the ap- 

Vtll .n. 


pearance of any one he pleases. Again, the his- 
torian (ver. 14) calls this appearance to Saul, 

Nin ‘Samuel himself (the latter word 

is entirely omitted by our translators); which he 
could not with truth have done if it was no other 
than the devil ; who, besides, is here represented as 
the severe reprover of Saul’s impiety and wicked- 
ness. The admission that Satan or an evil spirit 
could thus personate an individual at pleasure, 
would endanger the strongest evidences of Chris- 
tianity. Others have maintained another interpre- 
tation, which appears to us at once tenable, and 
countenanced by similar narratives in Scripture; 
namely, that the whole account is the narrative of a 
miracle, a divine representation or impression , 
partly upon the sensesof Saul, and partly upon those 
of the woman, and intended for the rebuke and pu- 
nishment of Saul. It is urged, from the air of the 
narrative in ver. 11, 12, that Samuel appeared be- 
fore the woman had any time for jugglery, fumi- 
gations, &c. ; for although the word * when ’ (ver. 
12) is speciously printed in Roman characters, it 
has thing to answer to it in the original, which 
re , "imply thus, beginning at ver. 11: ‘Then 
sa*d thv. woman, Whom shall 1 bring up unto 
thee? And lie said, Bring me up Samuel. And 
the woman saw Samuel, and cried with a loud 
voice/ No sooner then had Saul said, ‘ Bring me 
up Samuel,’ than Samuel himself was presented 
to her mind — an event so contrary to her expecta- 
tion, that she cried out with terror. At the same 
time, and bv t lie same miraculous means, she 
was made aware of the royal dignity of her visit- 
ant. The vision then continues in the mind of 
Saul, who thereby receives bis hist reproof from 
heaven, and hears the sentence of his approach- 
ing doom. Thus God interposed with a miracle 
previously to the use of any magical formula*, 
as he did when the king of Moab had recourse 
to sorceries to overrule the mind of Balaam, so 
that lie was compelled to bless those whom Balak 
wanted him to curse (Nmn. x xiii.) ; and as God 
also interposed when Ahuziah sent to consult 
Baal-zebuh his god, about his recovery, when by 
his prophet Elijah he stopt the messengers, re- 
proved their master, and denounced his death 
(2 Kings i. 2, lb). It may also he observed that 
Saul wits on this occasion simply sentenced to the 
death lie had justly incurred by having recourse 
to those means which he knew to be unlawful. 
Of the same nature of divine representation or 
vision, we think, was the reproof administered to 
Elijah, at Mount I lurch, when *a gre.it and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the laird,* and was suecctded 
by * mi earthquake/ \c. (I Kings xix, 11, \c.). 
Of the same nature, also, was the Temptation of 
our Lord (seethe aitiele, mid other instances of 
divine vision not exprevdy speeilied ns Midi, in 
Bishop Lav’s Theory q/* lUliyion, pp. So, N>, 
London, lS‘20). Fanner is of opinion that the 
.suppicssinii of the word 'himself (ver. 11), 
and the introduction of thewoid ‘when’ ver. 
12), aie to be ascribed to the pnjuduts of our 
translators. If they do not hetia\ a bias on their 
minds, these instances Mi||>oit the general re- 
mark of Bishop Louth, ii(s n the English translti* 
tion, ‘that in respect of the to use, and act in, icy 
] of interpretation, the impnu ement# of u Inch it is 
I capable me great and nmiibcrh ’ (/Vdimi/i *iy 
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Dissertation to Isaiah , ad finem). Some other 
mis- translations occur in reference to this subject. 
In 1 Sam. xv. 23, ‘ rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
craft, 1 should be of ‘divination. 1 In Deut. xviii. 
10, the word does not mean ‘witch, 1 but, 

being mascul ne, ‘a sorcerer. 1 In Acts viii. 9, 
the translation is exceedingly apt to mislead the 
mere English reader: ‘Simon used sorcery, and 
bewitched the people of Samaria 1 — 'Zlpoov TTpovirrip- 
eV rfj i.iXei payee wv (cal i^iarcov rb etivos rrjs 
^apapeias — i. e . ‘ Simon had been pursuing magic, 
and perplexing (or astonishing) the people, 1 &c. 
See also ver. 11, and comp, the use of the word 
e^laTTjfju, Matt. xii. 23, In Gal. iii. 1, ‘ Foolish 
Galatians/ t Is vpas efiaorKave, ‘ wiio \\aih fasci- 
nated you V (For the use of the words /3 aanavla 
and (pappatcela in magic, among the Greeks, see 
Potter’s Archceologia Grceca , vol. i. ch. xviii. 
p. 356, &c>, Lond., 1775.) It is considered by 
some, that the word ‘ witchcraft 1 is used meta- 
phorically, for the allurements of pleasure, Nail, 
iii. 4; Rev. xviii. 23, and that the ‘sorcerers’ 
mentioned in ch. xxi. 8, may mean soph istica tors of 
the truth. The kindred word (puppaorarco is used by 
metonymy, as signifying ‘ to charm, 1 ‘ to persuade 
by flattery/ &c. (Plato, Sympos.§ 17), ‘to give a 
temper to metals 1 ( Odyss . ix. 393). The last 
named theory concerning the narrative of Samuel’s 
appearance to Saul is maintained with much 
learning and ingenuity by Hugh Farmer {Disser- 
tation on Miracles , p. 472, &c. Lond. 1771). It 
is adopted by Dr. Waterland {Sermons, \ ol. ii. 
p. 267), and Dr. Delaney in his Life of David ; 
but is combated by Dr. Chandler with objections, 
which are, however, answered or obviated by 
Farmer. On the general subject see Michaelis’s 
Laws of Moses , by Dr. A. Smith, London, 1814, 
vol. iv. pp. 83-93 ; Baniers History of Mythology, 
lib. iv. ; Winer’s Biblisches Real- Wort erbuch, 
art. ‘^Zauberei/ — J. F. D. 

WITNESS. It is intended in the present 
article to notice some of the leading and peculiar 
senses of this voluminous word. It occurs, 1st, 
in the sense of a person who deposes to the occur- 
rence of any fact, a witness of any event, *IJ), Sept. 
paprvs or paprvp ; Vulg. testis. The Hebrew 
word is derived from to repeat. The Greek 
is usually derived from pelpw, to ‘ divide/ 

‘ decide/ &c., because a witness decides contro- 
versies (Heb. vi. 16) ; but Damm {Lex. Horn. col. 
1495) derives it from the old word papy, ‘the 
hand/ because witnesses anciently held up their 
hands in giving evidence. This custom among 
the ancient Hebrews, is referred to in Gen. xiv. 
22; among the heathens, by Homer (II. x. 321), 
and by Virgil (AEn. xii. 196). God himself 
is represented as swearing in this manner (Deut. 
xxxii. 40 ; Ezek. xx. 5, 6, 15; comp. Num. 
xiv. 30). So also the heathen gods (Pindar, 
Olymp. vii. 119, 120). These Hebrew and Greek 
words, with their various derivations, pervade the 
entire subject. They are applied to a judicial 
witness in Exod. xxiii. 1 ; Lev. v. 1 ; Num. v. 
13; xxxv. 30 (comp. Deut. xvii.6; xix. 15; 
Matt, xviii. 16; 2 Cor. xiii. 1); Prov. xiv. 5; 
xxiv. 28; Matt. xxvi. 65; Acts vi. 13; 1 Tim. 
v. 19 ; Heb. x. 28. They are applied, generally , 
to a person who certifies, or is able to certify, to 
any fact which has come under his cognizance 
(Josh. xxiv. 22; Isa. viii. 2: Luke xxiv. 48 ; 


Acts i. 8, 22; 1 Thess. ii. 10 ; 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 
Tim. ii. 2; 1 Pet. i. 5). So in allusion to those 
who witness the public games (Heb. xii. 1). They 
are also applied to any one who testifies to the 
world what God reveals through him (Rev. xi. 3). 
In the latter sense the Greek word is applied to our 
Lord (Rev. i. 5; iii. 14). It is further used in 
the ecclesiastical sense of martyr [Martyr]. 
Both the Hebrew and Greek words are also applied 
to God (Gen. xxxi. 50 ; 1 Sam. xii. 5 ; Jer. xlii. 
5 ; Rom. i. 9 ; Phil. i. 8 ; 1 Thess. ii. 5) ; to ina- 
nimate things (Gen. xxxi. 52 ; Ps. lxxxix. 37). 
The supernatural means whereby the deficiency 
of witnesses was compensated under the theo- 
cracy, have been already considered under the ar- 
ticles Adultery, Trial of; Urim and Thum- 
mim. For the punishment of false witness and the 
suppression of evidence, see Punishment. For 
the forms of adjuration (2 Chron. xviii. 15), see 
Adjuration. Opinions differ as to what 
is meant by ‘ the faithful witness in heaven 9 
(Ps. lxxxix. 37). Some suppose it to mean 
the moon (comp. Ps. lxxii. 5, 7 ; Jer. xxxi. 
35, 36 ; xxxiii. 20, 21 ; Ecclus. xliii. 6) ; others, 
the rainbow (Gen. ix. 12-17). — 2. The witness 
or testimony itself borne to any fact is expressed 
by *JV ; paprvpla ; testimonium. They are used 
of judicial testimony (Prov. xxv. 18; Mark 
xiv. 56, 59). In ver. 55, Schleusner takes the 
word paprvpia for paprvp , the abstract for the 
concrete (Luke xxii. 71 ; John viii. 17 ; Joseph. 
Antiq . iv. 8. 15). It denotes the testimony to 
the truth of anything generally (John i. 7, 19; 
xix. 35) ; that of a poet (Tit. i. 13). It occurs 
in Josephus {Cont. Apion. 1. 21). In John iii. 11, 
32, Schleusner understands the doctrine , the thing 
professed; in v. 32, 36, the proofs given by God 
of our Saviour’s mission ; comp. v. 9. In viii. 13, 
14, both he and Bretschneider assign to the word 
the sense o i praise. In Acts xxii. 18, the former 
translates it teaching or instruction. In Rev. i. 9, 
it denotes the constant profession of Christianity, 
or testimony to the truth of the Gospel (comp. i. 
2; vi. 9). In 1 Tim. iii. 7, paprvp'icus kclKt}v 
means a good character (comp. 3 Ep. John 12; 
Ecclus. xxxi, 34; Joseph. Antiq. vi. 10. 1). In 
Ps. xix. 7, ‘ The testimony of the Lord is sure’ 
probably signifies the ordinances , institutions , &c. 
(comp. cxix. 22, 24, &c.) Those ambiguous words, 

4 He that believeth in the Son of God hath the 
witness in himself 1 (1 John v. 10), which have 
given rise to a variety of fanatical meanings, are 
easily understood, by explaining the word e%64„ 

‘ receives/ ‘ retains/ &c., i. e. the foregoing testi- 
mony which God hath given of his Son, whereas 
the unbeliever rejects it. The whole passage is 
obscured in the English translation by neglecting 
the uniformity of the Greek, and introducing 
the word ‘ record/ contrary to the profession of 
our translators in their Preface to the Header 
(ad finem). The Hebrew word, with paprvpiov , 
occurs in the sense of monument , evidence , &c. 
(Gen. xxi. 30 ; xxxi. 44 ; Deut. iv. 45 ; xxxi. 
26 ; Josh. xxii. 27 ; Ruth iv. 7 ; Matt. viii. 
4; Mark vi. 11; Luke xxi. 13; James v. 3). 
In 2 Cor. i. 12, Schleusner explains paprvpiov , 
commendation. In Prov. xxix. 14 and Amos 

i. ii, is pointed to mean perpetually , for 

ever , but the Septuagint gives els paprvpiov ; 
Aquila els en ; Symmaclius els del ; Vulg. in 
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ceternum . In Acts vii. 44 and Rev. xv. 5, we find 
7j crK7}P7) tov fAa()Tvp(ov, and this is the Sept. 

rendering for HJDD (which really means 

4 the tabernacle of the congregation ) in Exod, 
xxix. 42, 44 ; xl. 22, 21 — deriving HJDD from Hy, 

4 to testify,' instead of from 4 to assemble.’ 
On 1 Tim. ii. 6, see Bowyer’s Conjectures . In 
Heb. iii. 5, Schleusner interprets els paprvpiov 
ran/ \a\r}07)<rofjL€i/coi /, 4 the promulgation of those 
things about to be delivered to the Jews.’ — 3. To 
be or become a witness, by testifying the truth of 
what one knows. Thus the Sept, translates “PJ7H 
(Gen. xliii. 3), paprupecv, to bear xcitness , and 
Amos iii. 13 : see also 1 Kings xxi. 10, 13. In 
John i. 7 ; xv. 2G ; x v iii. 23, Schleusner gives 
as its meaning, to teach or explain; in John 

iv. 44; vii. 7; 1 Tim. vi. 13, to declare; in 
Acts x. 43 ; Rom. iii. 21, to declare prophetically . 
With a dative case following, the word sometimes 
means to approve (Luke iv. 22). So Schleusner 
understands Luke xi. 48, 4 ye approve tiie deeds 
of your fathers,’ and lie gives this sense also to 
Rom. x. 2. In like manner the passive paprv- 
peoptu, 4 to be approved/ 4 beloved,' 4 have a good 
character,’ &c. (Acts vi. 3; l Tim. v. 10; comp. 

3 John 0, 12.) 4 The witness of the Spirit/ al- 

luded to by St. Paul (Rom. viii. 16), is explained 
by Mack night and all the best commentators, as 
the extraordinary operations of the Iloly Spirit 
concurring with the filial dispositions of con- 
verted Gentiles, to prove that they are 4 the chil- 
dren of God/ as well as the Jews. — 4. 4 To call or 
take to witness,’ 4 to invoke as witness/ fiapropopai 
(Acts xx. 26; Gal, v. 3; Joseph. Do Hell . dud, 
iii. 8. 3). A still stronger word is dtapaprvpopai, 
which corresponds to "Pyn (Dent. iv. 26). It 
means 4 to admonish solemnly/ 4 to charge ear- 
nestly,’ 4 to urge upon* (Ps. Ixxxi. 8; Neh. ix. 
26; Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 40j. In other pas- 
sages the same words mean to 4 teach earnestly.' 
In Job xxix. 11, a beautiful phrase occurs, 

4 When the eye saw me it gave witness to me.’ 
The admiring expression of the eye iqxin behold- 
ing a man of eminent virtue and benevolence, is 
here admirably illustrated. The description of 
the mischief occasioned by u false witness, in 
Prov. xxv. IS, deserves notice; 4 a man that hear- 
eth false witness against bis neighbour, is a maul, 
and a sword, and a sharp arrow.’ Few words 
alford more exercise to discrimination, in conse- 
quence of the various shades of meaning in which 
the context requires they should be understood. 
-J. F. J). 

W IZARD. [Divination.] 

WOLF (2NJ zetb ; Arab, zvvb ; Coptic, 
ottnch ; (ten. xlix. 27; Isa. xi. 6; lxv. 25; Jer. 

v. 6, &<;, ; A vkos, Matt. vii. 15; x. 16; Luke 
x. 3; John x. 12; Arts xx. 29; Kctdu*. 
viii. 17), u fierce carnivorous animal, very 
nearly allied to the dog, and so well known in 
Europe as to require no particular description, 
excepting as regards tin* identity of tin* spe- 
cies in Palestine, which although often asserted, 
is by no means established ; for no professed 
zoologist has obtained the animal in Syria, 
while other travellers only pretend to have seen 
it. Unquestionably a true wolf, ora wild canine 
with very similar manners, was not infrequent in 
that country during the earlier ages of the world, 


and even down to the commencement of our era. 
The prophets, as well as the Messiah, allude to it 
in explicit language. At this day the true wolf is 



still abundant in Asia Minor, as well as in the 
gorges of Cilicia, and from the travelling disposi- 
tion of the species, wolves may he expected to re- 
side in the forests of Lihanus ; yet, except we rely 
on mere rumours, wild and contradictory asser- 
tions, or decided mistakes as to the species, none 
are at present found in the Holy Land. Hemprich 
and Ehrenberg, the most explicit of the naturalists 
who have visited that region, notice the dib or 

zeb under the denomination of canis lu- 

paster , and also, it seems, of lupus Syriacxis : they 
describe it as resembling the wolf, hut smaller, with 
a white tip on the tail, See . ; and give for its svno- 
nyine canis anthus , and the wolf of Egypt, that, 
is, the A vkos of Aristotle, and thoes anthus of Ham. 
Smith. This species, found in the mummy state 
at Lvcopolis, though high in proportion to its hulk, 
measures only eighteen inches at the shoulder, 
and in weight is scarcely inure than one-third of 
that of a true wolf, whose stature rises to thirty 
and thirty-two inches. It is not gregarious, does 
not howl, cannot carry off a lamb or sheep, nor kill 
men, nor make the shepherd five; in short, it is 
not the true wolf of Europe or Asia Minor, and is 
not possessed of flu* qualities ascribed to the species 
in the Bible. The next in Ileniprich and Khren- 
herg’s description bears the same Arabic name; 
it is scientifically called canis saver, ami is the />/- 
scofic/i of the Copts. This species is, however, 
still smaller, and thus cannot he the wolf in ques- 
tion. It may he, as there are no forests to the south 
of Lihanus, that these ravenous beasts, who never 
willingly range at n distance from cover, have 
forsaken the more open country ; or else, that the 
derbotm , now only indistinctly known as a species 
of black wolf in Arabia mid sonihem Syria, is tin* 
specie* or variety which anciently represented the 
wolf in Syria; an appellation fully deserved, 
if it lie the same as the black s|>orh*s of the l’vre- 
nees, which, though surmised to lie a wild (log, i* 
even more fierce than the common wolf, and is 
equally powerful. The Arabs are said to eat the 
t/rrbntm as game, though it must Ik* rare, since 
no European traveller has described a s|K‘cinn n 
from personal observation. 'Therefore, either tin* 
true wolf, or the r/ci/iomi, was anciently more 
abundant in Palestine, or the ravenous |tovvers 
of those iinimaU, equally belonging to I lit* hyena 
and to a great wild dog, caused several speeics 
to he included in the name [Don]. — (’ II. S. 
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WOMAN, in Hebrew which is the femi- 

nine form of as among the ancient Romans 

viva (found still in virago ) from vir ; and in 
Greek avdpls from avr\p : like our own term wo- 
man, the Hebrew is used of married and unmar- 
ried females. The derivation of the word thus 
shows that according to the conception of the 
ancient Israelites woman was man in a modified 
form — one of the same race, the same genus, as 
man; a kind of female man. How slightly 
modified that form is, how little in original struc- 
ture woman differs from man, physiology has 
made abundantly clear. Different in make as man 
and woman are, they differ still more in character ; 
and yet the great features of their hearts and 
minds so closely resemble each other, that it re- 
quires no depth of vision to see that these twain 
are one ! This most important fact is character- 
istically set forth in the Bible in the account 
given of the formation of woman out of one of 
Adam's ribs : a representation to which currency 
may have the more easily been given, from the 
apparent space there is between the lowest rib and 
the bones on which the trunk is supported. 4 And 
Adam said, This is now bone of my bones, and flesh 
of my flesh : she shall be called Woman, because 
she was taken out of man.’ An immediate and 
natural inference is forthwith made touching the 
intimacy of the marriage-bond : 4 Therefore shall 
a man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one flesh ’ 
(Gen. ii. 21-24). Those who have been pleased to 
make free with this simple narrative, may well be 
required to show how a rude age could more effec- 
tually have been taught the essential unity of man 
and woman — a unity of nature which demands, 
and is perfected only in, a unity of soul. The 
conception of the Biblical writer goes beyond even 
this, but does not extend farther than science and 
experience unite to justify. There was solid 
reason why it was not good for Adam 4 to be 
alone.’ Without an help meet he would have 
been an imperfect being. The genus homo con- 
sists of man and woman. Both are necessary to 
the idea of man. The one supplements the qua- 
lities of the other. They are not two, but one 
flesh, and as one body so one soul. 

The entire aim, then, of the narrative in Genesis 
was, by setting forth certain great physical facts, 
to show the essential unity of man and woman, 
yet the depen dance of the latter on the former ; 
and so to encourage and foster the tenderest and 
most considerate love between the two, founded 
on the peculiar qualities of each — pre-eminence, 
strength, intellectual power, and wisdom on the 
one side ; reliance, softness, grace, and beauty on 
the other, — at the same time that the one set of 
excellences lose all their worth unless as existing 
in the possession of the other. 

It will at once be seen that under the influence 
of a religion, at the bottom of which lay those 
ideas concerning the relations of the sexes one to 
another, slavery on the part of the woman was 
impossible. This fact is the more noticeable, and 
it speaks the more loudly in favour of the divine 
origin of the religion of the Bible, because the 
East has in all times, down to the present day, 
kept woman everywhere, save in those places in 
which Judaism and Christianity have prevailed, 
in a state of low, even if in some cases gilded, 


bondage, making her the mere toy, plaything, 
and instrument of man. Nothing can be more 
painful to contemplate than the humiliating con- 
dition in which Islamism still holds its so-called 
free women — a condition of perpetual childhood 
— childhood of mind, while the passions receive 
constant incense ; leaving the fine endowments of 
woman’s soul undeveloped and inert, or crushing 
them when in any case they may happen to ger- 
minate; and converting man into a self-willed 
haughty idol, for whose will and pleasure the 
other sex lives and suffers. 

It will assist the reader in forming a just con- 
ception of Hebrew women in the Biblical periods, 
if we add a few details respecting the actual 
condition of women in Syria. Mr. Bartlett 
( Walks about Jerusalem . p. 291, sq.) visited the 
house of a rich Jew in the metropolis of the holy 
land. We give the substance of his observations : 

4 On entering his dwelling we found him seated 
on the low divan, fondling his youngest child ; 
and on our expressing a wish to draw the costume 
of the female members of his family, he com- 
manded their attendance, but it was some time 
before they would come forward ; when however 
they did present themselves, it was with no sort 
of reserve whatever. Their costume is chastely 
elegant. The prominent figure in the room was 
the married daughter, whose little husband, a 
boy of fourteen or fifteen as he seemed, wanted 
nearly a head of the stature of his wife, but was 
already chargeable with the onerous duties of a 
father. An oval head dress of peculiar shape, 
from which was slung a long veil of embroidered 
muslin, admirably set off the brow and eyes ; 
the neck was ornamented with bracelets, and the 
bosom with a profusion of gold coins, partly 
concealed by folds of muslin ; a graceful robe of 
striped silk, with long open sleeves, half-laced 
under the bosom, invested the whole person, over 
which is worn a jacket of green silk with short 
sleeves, leaving the white arm and braceleted 
hand at liberty. An elderly person sat on the sofa, 
the mother, whose dress was more grave, her tur- 
ban less oval, and of blue shawl, and the breast 
covered entirely to the neck, with a kind of orna- 
mented gold tissue ; and over all was seen a 
jacket of fur: she was engaged in knitting, while 
her younger daughter bent over her in conversa- 
tion; her dress was similar to that of her sister, 
but with no gold coins, or light muslin folds, and 
instead of large ear-rings, the vermilion blossom 
of the pomegranate formed an exquisite pendant, 
reflecting its glow upon the dazzling whiteness of 
her skin. We were surprised at the fairness and 
delicacy of their complexion, and the vivacity 
of their manner. Unlike the wives of Oriental 
Christians, who respectfully attend at a distance 
till invited to approach, these pretty Jewesses 
seemed on a perfect footing of equality, and 
chatted and laughed away without intermission. 
Many of the daughters of Judah, here and at 
Hebron, are remarkable for their attractions. 
Mr. Wolff describes one of them with enthu- 
siasm, and no small unconscious poetry — “ the 
beautiful Sarah/’ whom his lady met at a “ wed- 
ding-feast.” ‘She was scarcely seated when she 
felt a hand upon hers, and heard a kind greeting. 
She turned to the voice and saw a most beautiful 
Jewess, whom I also afterwards saw, and I never 
beheld a more beautiful and well behaved lady 
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in my life, except the beautiful girl in the valley 
of Cashmere; she looked like a queen in Israel. 
A lovely lady she was ; tall, of a fair com- 
plexion and blue eyes, and around her forehead 
and cheeks she wore several roses. No queen 
had a liner deportment than that Jewess had.’ 



O H. [Syro- Arabian costume. Indoor dress.] 


Mr. Bartlett was also admitted into the abode 
of a Christian family in Jerusalem, of whom he 
thus speaks (pp. 205- (5): — ‘ The interior of their 
houses is similar to those of the Jews. In otir 
intercourse with them we were received with 
more ceremony than among t lie former. The 
mistress of the family is in attendance with her 
children and servants, and besides pipes and 
collee, the guest is presented with saucers of 
sweetmeats and small glosses of aniseed ; which, 
when done with, are taken from him by his fair 
hostess or her servant, who kiss his hand as they 
receive them. They lire more reserved, often 
standing during the visit. Their dress is more 
gorgeous than that of the Jewish women, hut not 
so chastely elegant ; it suits well with the languor 
of their air, their dusky complexion, and large 
black eyes. The head-dress has a fantastic air, 



l-i. [< I.irdrn dr»’vt.] 

like that of a May-day queen in England. and 
the bust is a little in the style of 

14 Heanties by Sir Peter lady. 
Whose drapery hints we may admire freely." 

\ heavy shawl is gracefully wreathed round the 


figure, and the dress, when open, displays long 
loose trowsers of muslin and small slippers. The 
ensemble, it must be admitted, is very fasci- 
nating, when its wearer is young and lovely.’ 

We now pass to the peasantry, and take from 
Lamartine a sketch of the Syrian women as seen 
by him at the foot of Lebanon, on a Sunday, 
alter having with their families attended divine 
service, when the families ‘return to their houses 
to enjoy a repast somewhat more sumptuous than 
on ordinary days : the women and girls, adorned 
in their richest clothes, their hair plaited, and 
all strewed with orange-flowers, scarlet wall- 
flowers, and carnations, seat themselves on mats 
before the doors of their dwellings, with their 
friends and neighbours. It is impossible to de- 
scribe with the pen the groups so redolent of the 
picturesque, from the richness of their costume 
and their beauty, which these females then com- 
pose in I lie landsca])e. I see amongst them daily 
such countenances as Raphael had not beheld, 
even in li is dreams as an artist. It is more than 
the Italian or Greek beauty; there is the nicety 
of shape, the delicacy of outline, in a word, all 
that Greek and Roman art has left us as the 
most finished model ; but it is rendered more 
bewitching still, by a primitive artlessness of ex- 
pression, by a serene and voluptuous languor, 
by a heavenly clearness, which the glances from 
the blue eyes, fringed with black eyelids, cast 
over the features, and by a smiling archness, a 
harmony of proportions, a rich whiteness of skin, 
an indescribable transparency of tint, a metallic 
gloss upon the hair, a gracefulness of movement, 
a novelty in the attitudes, and a vibrating silvery 
tone of voice, which render the young Syrian 
girl the very honri of die visual \ aradise. Such ad- 
mirable and varied beauty is also very common ; 

I never go into the country for an hour without 
meeting several such females going to the foun- 
tains or returning, with their Etruscan urns upon 
their shoulders, and their naked legs clasped with 
rings of silver.’ 

The ordinary dress of tin* women of Palestine 
is not perhaps much fitted to uihaucc their natu- 
ral charms, and yet it admits of ease and dignity 
in the carriage. Dr. Oliu thus describes the 
customary appearance of both male and female : 

4 The people wear neither hats, bonnets, nor 
stockings; both sexes appear in loose flowing 
dresses, and red or vcllmv slippers; tin* men 
wear red caps with or without turbans, the worm n 
are concealed by white \ oils, with the exception 
of the ey« s' (vol. ii, p. 1J7). 

Tin 1 singular beauty of tin 1 Hebrew women, 
and the imtuial warmth of their ntlVctions, have 
conspired to throw gems of domestic loveliness 
over the pages of the H i lilt*. In no history can 
there be found an equal number of charming 
fem.de portraits, Kiom llagar down to Mary 
and Martha, the Bible pri«uU pictures of wo- 
manly beauty, that are misnrpus «*d and mi civ 
paralleled. Put we should \ ei \ impet Icctly rc- 
jnesent in these geneinl r< marks the formative 
influence of the female thancUr as seen in the 
Hi hie, did not we refer those amiable traits of 
clmraeter to the original conceptions of which 
we have jq»oken, and to the pure and lofty reli- 
gions ideas which the Ibldieal hooks in grnrral 
present. If woman time nppe.us as the com- 
panion and friend of man, if she rises alnnc the 
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condition of being a bearer of children to that 
noble position which is held by the mother of a 
family, she owes her elevation in the main to 
the religion of Moses and to that of Jesus. The 
first system — as a preparatory one — did not and 
could not complete the emancipation of woman. 



The Oriental influence modified the religious so 
materially, as to keep women generally in some 
considerable subjection. Yet the placing of the 
fondest desires and the glowing hopes of the na- 
tion on some child that was to be born, some son 
that was to be given, as it made every matron’s 
heart beat high with expectation, raised the tone 
of self-respect among the women of Israel, and 
caused them to be regarded by the other sex with 
lively interest, deep regard, and a sentiment 
which was akin to reverence. There was, how- 
ever, needed the finishing touch which the Great 
Teacher put to the Mosaic view of the relations 
between the sexes. Recognising the fundamental 
truths which were as old as the creation of man, 
Jesus proceeded to restrain the much-abused fa- 
cility of divorce, leaving only one cause why the 
marriage-bond should be broken, and at the same 
time teaching that as the origin of wedlock was 
divine, so its severance ought not to be the work 
of man. Still further — bringing to bear on the 
domestic ties his own doctrine of immortality, 
he made the bond co-existent with the undying 
soul, only teaching that the connection would be 
refined with the refinement of our affections and 
our liberation from these tenements of clay in 
which we now dwell (Matt. v. 32 ; xix. 3, sq. ; 
xxii. 23, sq.). With views so elevated as these, 
and with affections of the tenderest benignity, 
the Saviour may well have won the warm and 
gentle hearts of Jewish women. Accordingly, 
the purest and richest human light that lies on 
the pages of the New Testament, comes from the 
band of high-minded, faithful, and affectionate 
women, who are found in connection with Christ 
from his cradle to his cross, his tomb, and his re- 
surrection. These ennobling influences have 
operated on society with equal benefit and power. 
Woman, in the better portions of society, is now 
a new being. And yet her angelic career is only 
just begun. She sees what she may, and what 
under the Gospel she ought to be ; and ere very 
long, we Irust., a way will be found to employ in 


purposes of good, energies of the finest nature 
which now waste away from want of scope, in 
the ease and refinements of affluence, if not in 
the degradations of luxury — a most precious 
offering made to the Moloch of fashion, but 
which ought to be consecrated to the service of 
that God who gave these endowments, and of 
that Saviour who has brought to light the rich 
capabilities, and exhibited the high and holy vo- 
cation, of the female sex. — J. R. B. 

Women appear to have enjoyed considerably 
more freedom among the Jews than is now 
allowed them in western Asia, although in other 
respects their condition and employments seem to 
have been not dissimilar. At present, women of 
all ranks are much confined to their own houses, 
and never see the men who visit their husbands or 
fathers ; and in towns they never go abroad with- 
out their persons and faces being completely 
shrouded : they also take their meals apart from 
the males, even of their own family. But in the 
rural districts they enjoy more freedom, and often 
go about unveiled. Among the Jews, women 
were somewhat less restrained in their intercourse 
with men, and did not generally conceal their 
faces when they went abroad. Only one instance 
occurs in Scripture of women eating with men 
(Ruth ii. 14); but that was at a simple refection, 
and only illustrates the greater freedom of rural 
manners. 

The employments of the women were very 
various, and sufficiently engrossing. In the 
earlier, or patriarchal state of society, the 
daughters of men of substance tended their 
fathers’ flocks (Gen. xxix. 9; Exod. ii. 16). In 
ordinary circumstances, the first labour of the 
day was to grind corn and bake bread, as already 
noticed. The other cares of the family occupied 
the rest of the day. The women of the peasantry 
and of the poor consumed much time in collect- 
ing fuel, and in going to the wells for water. 
The wells were usually outside the towns, and 
the labour of drawing water from them was by 
no means confined to poor women. This was 
usually, but not always, the labour of the even- 
ing ; and the water was carried in earthen vessels 
borne upon the shoulder (Gen. xxiv. 15-20; 
John iv. 7, 28). Working with the needle also 
occupied much of their time, as it would seem 
that not only their own clothes but those of the 
men were made by the women. Some of the 
needlework was very fine, and much valued 
(Exod. xxvi. 36 ; xxviii. 39 ; Judg. v. 30 ; Ps. 
xlv. 14). The women appear to have spun the 
yarn for all the cloth that was in use (Exod. 
xxxv. 25; Prov. xxxi. 19); and much of the 
weaving seems also to have been executed by 
them (Judg. xvi. 13, 14; Prov. xxxi. 22). The 
tapestries for bed-coverings, mentioned in the 
last-cited text, were probably produced in the 
loom, and appear to have been much valued 
(Prov. vii. 16). 

We have no certain information regarding the 
dress of the women among the poorer classes; but 
it was probably coarse and simple, and not mate- 
rially different from that which we now see 
among the Bedouin women, and the female 
peasantry of Syria. This consists of drawers, and 
a long and loose gown of coarse blue linen, with 
some ornamental bordering wrought with the 
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needle, in another colour, about the neck and 
bosom. The head is covered with a kind of 



517. [Matron in full dress ] 

turban, connected with which, behind, is a veil, 
which covers the neck, back, and bosom [Veil]. 
Wc may presume, with still greater certainty, 
that women of superior condition wore over their 
inner dress a frock or tunic like that of the men, 
but more closely fitting the person, with a girdle 
formed by an unfolded kerchief. Their head- 
dress was a kind of turban, with different sorts of 
veils and wrappers used under various circum- 
stances. The hair was worn long, and. as now, 
was braided into numerous tresses, with trinkets 
and ribands (1 Cor. xi. 15 ; 1 Tim. ii. 9 ; 1 Pet. 
iii. 3). With the head-dress the principal orna- 
ments appear to have been connected, such as a 
jewel for the forehead, and rows of pearls (Sol. 
Song i. 10; K/.ek. xvi. 12). Ear-rings were also 



worn (Isa. iii. 20; E/.ek. xvi. 12), as well as a 
nose-jewel, consisting, no doubt, ns now, either of 


a ring inserted in the cartilage of the nose, or an 
ornament like a button attached to it. The nose- 
jewel was of gold or silver, and sometimes set 
with jewels (Gen. xxiv. 47 ; Isa. iii. 21). Brace- 
lets were also generally worn (Isa. iii. 19; Ezek. 
xvi. 11), and anklets, which, as now, were pro- 
bably more like fetters than ornaments (Isa. iii. 16, 
20). The Jewish women possessed the art of stain- 
ing their eye-lids black, for effect and expression 
(2 Kings ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30; Ezek. xxiii. 40); 
and it is more than probable that they had the 
present practice of staining the nails, and the 
palms of' their hands and soles of their feet, of an 
iron-rust colour, by means of a paste made from 
the plant called henna ( Laivsonia inermis). 
This plant appears to be mentioned in Sol. Song 
i. 14, and its present use is probably referred to 
in Dent. xxi. 12; 2 Sam. xix. 24. 

The customs concerning marriage, and the cir- 
cumstances which the relation of wife and mother 
involved, have been described in the article Mar- 
riage. 

The Israelites eagerly desired children, and 
especially sons. Hence the messenger who first 
brought to the father the news that a sou was 
born, was well rewarded (Job iii. 3 ; Jer, xx. 15). 
The event was celebrated with music ; and the 
father, when the child was presented to him, 
pressed it to his bosom, by which act he was 
understood to acknowledge it as his own (Gen. 
1. 23 ; Job iii. 12 ; Ps. xxii. 10). On the eighth 
clay from the birth the child was circumcised 
(Gen. xvii. 10) ; at which time also a name was 
given to it (Luke i. 59). The first-born son was 
highly esteemed, and had many distinguishing 
privileges. He had a double portion of the estate 
(Deut. xxi. 17); he exercised a sort of parental 
authority over his younger brothers (Gen. xxv. 
23, &c. ; xxvii. 29 ; Kxod. xii. 29 ; 2 Cbron. xxi. 
3); and before the institution of t lie Levitical 
priesthood he acted as the priest of the family 
(Ninn. iii. 12, 13; viii. IS). The patriarchs 
exeicised the power of taking these privileges 
from the first-born, and giving them to any other 
son, or of distributing them among different sons; 
but this practice was overruled by the Mosaieal 
law (Dent. xxi. 15-17). 

The child continued about three years at the 
breast of the mother, and a great festival was 
given at the weaning (Gen. xxi. S; 1 Sain. i. 
22-21; 2 (Jhron. xxxi. 6; Matt. xxi. 16). He 
remained two years longer in charge of the wo- 
men; after which he was taken under the especial 
care of the father, with a view to his pro|>er train- 
ing (Deut. vi. 20-25; xi. 19). It appears that 
those who wished tor their sons' better instruction 
than they were themselves able or willing to give, 
employed a private teacher, or else sent them to a 
priest or Levite, who had jxjrhaps several others 
under his care. The principal object was. that 
they should he well acquainted with the law of 
Moses; and reading and writing were taught in 
subservience to this leading object. 

The authority of a father was very great among 
the Israelites, and extended not only to his sons, 
but to his grandson* — indeed to all who were de- 
scended from him. His power had no recognised 
limit, and even if lie put his son or grandson to 
death, there u.is, at liist, no law bv which ho 
could he brought to account (Gen. xxi, 11; 
xxxviii. 21). But Moses circumscribed this 
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power, by ordering that when a father judged his 
son worthy of death, he should bring him before 
the public tribunals. If, however, he had struck 
or cursed his father or mother, or was refractory 
or disobedient, he was still liable to capital pu- 
nishment (Exod. xxi. 15, 17 ; Lev. xx. 9 ; Deut. 
xxi. 18-21 ). — Ed. 

WOOL. [Sheep.] 

WORD OF GOD. The mystical dogma of 
emanations is at once the most universal and 
most venerable of traditions ; so ancient that its 
source is hidden in the grey mists of extreme an- 
tiquity ; so universal that traces of it may be 
found throughout the whole world. Under every 
form, Persian or Egyptian, Greek or Roman, 
whether half hidden in the mythological folds of 
ancient fables, or more clearly expressed in the 
speculations of philosophers, whether blended 
with the law of Moses in the Cabbala and by 
Philo, or with the Gospel of Christ by the Gnos- 
tics and the Manichaeans, in all forms and lan- 
guages the mystic dogma of emanations intimates 
the same great iruth — that the many proceeded 
from the one, or, in plainer language, that every- 
thing good and fair, the universal frame of 
things and all that it contains, material and cor- 
poral, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, all pro- 
ceed from One Divine Mind, and are a manifest- 
ation of His power, wisdom, and goodness. This 
venerable dogma teaches us further, that of the 
Divine Essence we can know nothing (for how can 
the finite comprehend the infinite?); but that of 
the power, wisdom, and goodness, and also of the 
will of God, sufficiently plain indications are 
made to us in the works and plan of creation. 
Such is the meaning of the dogma of emanation 
in every form. But this venerable tradition has 
unhappily been blended with contradictory at- 
tempts to account for the origin of evil. Our 
extracts from Professor Burton’s Lectures on the 
Heresies of the Apostolic Age (in our articles on 
Gnosticism and Logos) have exhibited but a 
small part of the mass of presumption, supersti- 
tion, and error, which have arisen from this 
source, pouring a muddy and unwholesome 
stream, not only into mythology and mysticism, 
but into the language of philosophy. Let us 
add, that Professor Burton has treated the mys- 
tical dogma of emanations (its meaning, origin, 
progress, and developments, together with its 
bearings on the more mysterious doctrines of 
Christianity) with a learning, moderation, and 
fairness, which must make his work a storehouse 
both of valuable information and judicious criti- 
cism, equally deserving the attention of the 
scholar, philosopher, and divine. 

From this whole body of evidence it appears 
that a constant tradition had come down from 
the most remote antiquity ; that long before the 
time of the Gnostics, of Plato, or evenjof the Egyp- 
tians, this venerable tradition had its origin, and 
that a term expressive of this tradition was ap- 
plied to Christ by the earliest converts to Chris- 
tianity, and was afterwards adopted by St.John. 
In what sense and for what object the term logos 
was admitted by the apostle into Christianity, 
may be made matter of inquiry; but the fact of 
its having been so derived and so applied is esta- 
blished by the text, the notes, and the scriptural 
quotations in Professor Buitoti’s work, beyond the 
possibility of doubt. 


Botl) the fact itself and the object of the 
apostle are briefly stated by Professor Burton in 
the following words: — ‘St.John was as far as 
possible from being the first to apply the term 
logos to Christ. I suppose him to have found it 
so universally applied (that is, both by Gnostics 
and Christians) that he did not attempt to stop 
the current of popular language, but only kept 
it in its proper channel, and guarded it from ex- 
traneous corruptions’ (see Inquiries , p. 220). 

What those corruptions were may be seen in 
our article on Gnosticism, and in the works of 
Cudworth, Mosheim, Brucker, Beausobre, Matter, 
and Professor Burton, and in the remarks of 
Michaelis on the Gospel of St. John. Professor 
Burton’s facts and inferences respecting the logos 
in St. John’s Gospel are summed up in his 
seventh lecture, and in a series of valuable notes, 
and, we may add, that the conclusion at which 
the learned author arrives respecting the logos of 
St. John is borne out by the following passage in 
Bishop Burnet’s work upon the articles of our 
church. 

( There are indeed points of a very ancient tra- 
dition in the world, of three in the Deity, called 
the Word or the Wisdom, and the Spirit or the 
Love , besides the fountain of both these, God : 
this was believed by those from whom the most 
ancient philosophers had their doctrines. The 
author of the Book of Wisdom, Philo, and the 
Chaldee Paraphrasts, have many things that show 
that they had received these traditions from the 
former ages ; but it is not easy to determine what 
gave the first rise to them’ (see Burnet, On the 
Articles , p. 47). 

If these views are correct, the term logos, as 
applied to Christ, represents one of the most an- 
cient, universal, and venerable of traditions. 
Professor Burton argues that if St. Paul, when he 
saw at Athens 6 altars to the unknown God, 5 
might fairly take occasion to reprove the Athe- 
nians as too much given to superstition, and im- 
mediately added, ‘ Him whom ye ignorantly 
worship declare 1 unto you,’ there seems no reason 
why a similar course might not be taken by St. 
John with the Gnostic, as if he had in effect 
said, that Word or Wisdom of God whom you 
ignorantly seek declare I unto you. Thus also 
the Christian missionary in India might take as 
his text the opening verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
and might preach to them ‘ Christ the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.’ Now can there 
be a doubt, were the word of God preached thus 
to the Indian, with a zeal according to know- 
ledge, that he would in deed and in truth find 
the words of the Apostle verified, ‘As many as 
receive him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe in his 
name.’ And if it is thus with the Indian con- 
vert to Christianity in our own day, so also was it 
in the case of converts from the endless genea- 
logies’ of Gnostic mysticism to 6 the only begotten 
Son of God.’ And when we ourselves view the 
more mysterious articles of our faith in relation 
to the primary objects, the primary means, and 
the primary effects of Christianity, many doubts 
and difficulties which have been raised respecting 
the character, history, and doctrines of Christ, 
will be obviated or removed, so that having ob- 
tained a more perfect understanding of the mean- 
ing and spirit of the Scriptures, we shall be less 
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likely to find objections to the expression and the 
letter, when we read, 4 And the Word was inade 
flesh, and dwelt amongst us (and we beheld his 
glory the glory as of the only begotten ot the 
Father) full of grace and truth.’ 

The conclusion to which we are brought by the 
series of remarks which are embodied in our ar- 
ticles Gnosticism, Logos, and Greek Philo- 
sophy, is, that an inquiry into the primary 
objects and effects of Christianity not only esta- 
blishes a large body of evidence respecting the 
benefits wrought out by Christianity, to wit, 
the removal of the three great evils, heathen 
sensualism, Gnostic mysticism, and Jewish cere- 
monialism, throwing much light cn the means by 
which this was effected, that is, upon the cha- 
racter, history, and doctrines of Christ, but that 
such knowledge tends to draw attention to the 
yet only in part accomplished objects of Chris- 
tianity. and to the means by which they are still 
to he carried out. Such inquiries tend also to 
prevent our mistaking means for ends, and warn 
us against that greatest of errors, which would 
introduce the very evils Christianity was intended 
to cure (sensualism, mysticism, and ceremonial- 
ism) under the disguise of remedies. Lastly, an 
inquiry into the primary objects, primary means, 
and primary effects of Christianity, draws our 
attention to whatever was in its nature peculiar 
to those times, and which requires to he so 
treated whenever its application to our own times 
is considered. It is, we repeat, by inquiring, in 
the first place, what were the evils for which 
Christianity was primarily and immediately in- 
tended to be the cure, that we shall best discover 
what are the evils for which Christianity is still 
the remedy ; and it is by inquiring what were 
the means by which Christianity overcame those 
evils, that we may hope to understand more 
clearly what are the means which Christianity 
possesses for resisting and overcoming like evils 
in the present times; and it will he found that 
by adopting this mode of treatment, division, and 
order, we are most likely to remove from our 
own minds, and from the minds of others, diffi- 
culties and doubts respecting the character, the 
history, and the doctrines of Christ. 

To refer once more to the work of the learned 
theologian to whose labours we have been so 
nun'll indebted. Assuredly there is nothing in 
Dr. Horton's theory respecting the application of 
the term logos to Christ to astonish the scholar, 
or to perplex the divine, or to alarm the Chris- 
tian. Doubtless, to repeat a remark which can- 
not be too often insisted on, there is an absolute 
meaning in each of the texts of Scripture ([noted 
by Dr. Ihirton, which is in true now as it was 
true then; but in order to get at this absolute 
meaning we must attend to the relative meaning 
ot’ each text, as it applied to the opinions, prac- 
tices, and persons to whom and to which it pri- 
marily related. If this is confessedly true re- 
specting the texts of Scripture which lire con- 
nected with Judaism, whv should it not lie tine 
in the cast? of texts which relate to Gnosticism i 
And why should not a knowledge of the history, 
philosophy, lind language of the gentile converts 
to Christianity be useful to the scholar, divine, 
and Christian, m explaining nil the texts ol 
Scripture which Dr. Ihirton has illustrated widi 
equal learning, moderation, and respect for the 


articles of our creed? It is thus that we may 
hope to obtain a better understanding of the 
meaning, and a fuller conviction of the truth, of 
the text which has so often been misunderstood 
and misapplied: ‘After that in the wisdom of 
God, the world by wisdom knew not God ; it 
pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe/ — J.P. P. 

WORLD is the English term by which our 
translators have rendered four Hebrew words: 1. 

bin, which is erroneously supposed by some to 

have arisen by transposition of letters from ihn, 
comes from a root which signifies 4 to rest/ to 4 dis- 
continue/ and hence 4 to cease from life/ 4 to be at 
rest / and as a noun, 4 the place of rest/ 4 the grave.* 
The word occurs in the complaint uttered by Ile- 
zekiah when in prospect of dissolution, and when 
he contemplates his state among the inhabitants, 
not of the upper, hut the lower world (Isa. xxxviii. 
11) ; thus combining with many other passages to 
show that the Hebrews, probably borrowing the 
idea from the Egyptian tombs, had a vague con- 
ception of some sharowy state where the manes of 
their departed frien .s lay at rest in their ashes, re- 
taining only an indefinable personality in a land 
of darkness and 4 the shadow of death * (Job x. 

21 , 22 ). 2 . “6n means 4 to conceal/ and deriva- 
tively 4 any hidden thing/ hence 4 age/ ‘anti- 
quity/ 4 remote and hidden ages ;* also 4 the world/ 
as the hidden or unknown thing (Ps. xlix. 1); in 

a similar manner, 3. D^Oy (in the New Testament, 
alcou), the root-signification of which is ’ to hide/ 
denotes a very remote, indefinite, and therefore 
unknown period in time past or time to come, 
which metaphysicians call eternity a parte ante, 
and eternity a parte post. In Ps. Ixxiii. 12, 
it is rendered 4 world;* but in this and in the 
previous instance, it may he questioned whether 
the natural creation is really meant, and lmt 
rather ‘ the world ' in our metaphorical use of the 
term, as denoting the intelligent world, the ra- 
tional inhabitants of the earth, and still moio 
specifically that portion of them with which we 

are immediately concerned. L comes 

from a radix that signifies 4 to flow/ and as water 
is the unfailing cause of fertility in the East, it 
denotes 4 to he productive/ 4 to hear fruit ;* mid as 
a noun, ‘the fi nit-hearer/ that is. the earth. This 
word is frequently rendered ‘world* in the common 
version, hut if more was intended than the earth 
on which we dwell, it may In* doubted if the pas- 
sages in which it occurs will justify the trans- 
lators. 

In truth, the Hebrews lmd no word which com- 
prised the entire visible universe. When they 
wanted to speak comprehensively ot God s crea- 
tion, they joined two wools together and used the 
phrase * lieav en mid i\i rth * (Gen. i. 1). W e have 
already seen that they had an idea of an under 
w oi Id ; the meaning of their ordinary term for 
eai th, jHN, which signifies the * low « r/ show s that 
they also regarded tin* earth as beneath the sun ; 
while the tenii for heaven. denoting ‘ wlial 

is elevated/ indie, ihs that their \ it vv was that 
the heavens, or the heights, were ul*ove. Above, 
below, mid under— these three relation* nt space 
compielicnd their conception of the wui Id. 
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worm (rm ; Sept. (tkcv\ 7]£ , aaTrpia , 

(rrj-tyis ; Vulg. vermis , putredo , £m<?a. No distinc- 
tion is observed in the use of the Hebrew words. 
For instance, HD1 is applied to the creature bred 
in the manna (Exod. xvi. 24); to that which preys 
on human flesh (Job vii. 5; xvii. 14; xxi. 26; 

xxiv. 20 ; Isa. xiv. 11); and to the creature 

bred in the manna (Exod. xvi. 20); to that which 
preys on human flesh (Isa. xiv. 1 1 ; lxvi. 24) ; on 
vegetables, as on the gourd of Jonah (iv. 7) ; and 
on vines (Dent, xxviii. 39). The ancient Hebrews 
applied these words as indeterminately as the 
common people now do the words ‘ worm,’ ‘fly, 1 &c. 
The only distinction occurring in the Bible is 

the insect which furnished the crimson 
dye [Purple]. Similar indeterminateness at- 
tends the Septuagint and Vulgate renderings. 
Aristotle also applies the word <r/cc6 to the larva 
of any insect — ritcrei 5e t avra aKciATjua, ‘ all 
insects produce a worm ’ ( Hist . Nat. v. 19). 
The insect which the manna is said to have 


‘ bred, when kept till the morning;’ 

< tkcoXtj vermis (Exod. xvi. 20, 24), whatever it 
was, must be considered as miraculously pro- 
duced as a punishment for disobedience, since 
the substance now understood to be the same, 
keeps good for weeks and months, nor did the 
specimen laid up in the ark breed worms 
[Manna]. An insect is alluded to as in- 
juring vines and grapes (Deut. xxviii. 39) ; 

3^i n, ( TK(i)A7]£ , vermis . The Greeks had a dis- 
tinct name for this insect, and probably as early 
as the Septuagint translation of Exodus was 
made, ver. ft p and (Theophrastus, De Causis , 
iii. 27). It was called by the Latins invol- 
volus, convolvulus, and volvox (Plautus, Cis- 
tell. Act iv. Sc. 2; Pliny, Hist. Nat. xvii. 
28). Rosenmuller thinks it to have been the 
scarabceus hirtellus , or the scarabceus muticus 
ldrtus testaceo -nigricans of Linnaeus ( Syst . Nat. 
tom. i., pt. iv. p. 1577). Forskal calls it the 
pyralis vitana , or pyralis fasciana. A species 
of beetle, lethrus cephalotes , is injurious to the 
vines of Hungary; other species of beetles do 
similar mischief ( rynchites , bacchus , cumolpus ). 
Vine-leaves in France are frequently destroyed 
by the larva of a moth, tortrix vitana . In 
Germany another species does great injury to the 
young branches, preventing their expansion by 
the webs in which it involves them ; and a third 
species, tortrix fasciana, makes the grapes them- 
selves its food (Kirby and Spence, Introduction 
to Entomology , vol. i. p. 205, London, 1828). It 
may serve as an illustration of the looseness of 
popular diction respecting insects, to remark, that 
what the farmers call ‘ the fly 1 in the turnip, is 
in reality a small species of jumping beetle, for 
which turnip-flea would be a more appropriate 
name. In Job vii. 5, the patriarch complains 
that his ' flesh is clothed with worms and clods 
of dust,’ ilET), aanplct <tk&\t)koov ; and in 2 Macc. 
ix. 9, it is stated to be the fate of Antiochus, that 
while he lived ‘worms’ (<tk(joAt]kcls) ‘rose up out 
of his body;’ and St. Luke records this disorder 
to have been inflicted on Herod (Acts xii. 23, 
c TiccoArjicofipooTos : comp. Joseph. Antiq. xix. 8. 2 ; 
xvii. 6. 5; De Bell. Jud . i. 33. 5). It has been 
attempted to explain all these instances as cases 
of phthiriasis, or the lousy disease : but the 


conjecture is inconsistent with the words em- 
ployed in the several narratives ; and since they 
are instances of persons being devoured by 
worms while alive , contrary to the order of 
nature, we are compelled to ascribe the pheno- 
menon to divine agency. For the account of 
insects infesting the human frame, from disease, 
see Kirby and Spence ( Introduction to Entomo - 
logy, vol. i. p. 84). Allusion is made in various 
passages to ‘ worms 1 preying upon the dead. 
Thus Job, in the anticipation of death, says, ‘ I 
have said to the worm, Thou art my mother, and 
my sister’ (Job xvii. 14; comp. xxi. 26; xxiv. 
20 ; Isa. xiv. 1 1 ; lxvi. 24; Ecclus. x. 11 ; xix. 
3 ; 1 Mac. ii. 62). In one apparent instance of 
this nature (Job xix. 26), ‘ though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, 1 the word ‘ worms’ is 
supplied by our translators. These passages, and 
especially the latter, have contributed to the po- 
pular impression in this country, that the human 
body, when buried in the grave, is consumed by 
worms. The Oriental method of burial in wrap- 
pers, and of depositing the corpse in caves, &c., 
would no doubt often afford the spectacle of the 
human body devoured by the larvae of different 
insects ; but the allusions in Scripture to such 
sights do not apply to burial in this country, ex- 
cept where the body, as was the case in London 
till lately, is buried in a wooden coffin only, in 
vaults which have communications with the ex- 
ternal air, when even in the centre of the metropo- 
lis, the writer has found swarms of a species of fly, 
of a cimex aspect, which insinuates itself between 
the lid and lower part of the coffin, and whose lar- 
vae battened in the corpse within, while the adult 
insect sported in the lurid atmosphere of the vault. 
The ‘ gourd ’ of Jonah is said to have been de- 


stroyed by ‘ a worm 1 (Jon. iv. 7) ; nvb)n, (TKooAtiZ, 
vermis. The identity of the gourd with the 
ricinus communis seems to be well established 
[Kikayon] ; and Rumphius ( Herbar . Am- 
boinens., tom. iv. p. 95) testifies to the ravages of 
a species of black caterpillar upon it. These are 
produced, he says, in great quantities in the 
summer time, during a gentle rain, and eat up 
the leaves of the Palma Christi, and gnaw its 
branches to the pith in a single night (Michael is, 
Suppl. ad Lexic. Hebraic ., p. 2187). Allusions to 
the worm in wood occur in the Septuagint of 
Prov. xii. 4, and xxv. 20 ; eV £vAcp (TkooKt]^ ; 
Vulg. vermis ligno ; which words have nothing 
corresponding to them in the present Hebrew text 
(see Vulgate of 2 Kings xxiii. 8). The word 
‘ worm 1 occurs metaphorically (Job xxv. 6), ‘ how 
much less man that is a worm ’ (HD""), craivpla , 
putredo ), ‘ and the son of man which is a worm ;’ 

ny^in, <77c doAr)£, vermis (Ps. xxii. 6 ; Isa. xii. 
14). Homer also compares a man of inferior con- 
sequence to a worm, &crTe ovcco A?y| h u ya ltj k€?to 
raQds (II. xiii, 654). It is possible that the word 

j6in was also given as a proper name ; thus 
‘ Tola ’ occurs among the descendants of Issachar 
(Gen. xlvi. 13), and was also the name of a person 
of the same tribe (Judg. x. I). Eochart conjec- 
tures that the name was given to these children 
by their parents because the tribe of Issachar was 
one of the meanest, and they were themselves in 
needy circumstances, or that these were very 
sickly children when born. He remarks, how- 
ever, that the first Tola became a great man, 
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lie head of the Tolaites (Num. xxvi. 23), who, j 
n the davs of David, amounted to 22,600 (1 
Shroii. vii. 2); and that the latter judged Israel 
;wenty years (Judg. x. 1, 2). 6 Worm’ occurs in 

die New Testament in a figurative sense only 
'Mark ix. 44, 46, 48), < Their worm dieth not, 
lnd the fire is not quenched;’ words borrowed 
from Isa. lxvi. 24, which originally relate to a 
temporal state of things, but which had also 
become, in our Lord's time, the popular repre- 
sentation of future punishment (Judith xvi. 1 / ; 
Ecclus. vii. 17) [Soul; Toiuikt]. Origeu 
here understands * worm' in a metaphorical sense, 
as denoting the accusation of conscience; but 
Austin, Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Theo- 
phvlact, &c., contend that the word should be 
understood literally. Several mistranslations 
occur. In Isa. li. 8, ‘ and the worm shall eat 
them like wool,’ the word DD, means a species of 
moth [Moth]. In Mic. vii. 17, the words, ‘ like 

worms of the earth, pX ^nn, literally, ‘ creepers 
in the dust,’ ‘ sei|>efits Vul^. reptilia terra; (comp. 
Deut. xxxii. 21). In 1 Macc. ii. C2, ‘ Fear not 
the words of a sinful man, for his glory shall be 
dung and worms;’ instead of Koirpla , 4 dung, 
should be read acurpla, 4 rottenness,’ as in the 
Sept, of Job vii. 5 ; xxv. 6. So also in Ecclus. 
xix. 3, 4 Moths and worms shall have him that 
cleaveth to harlots, * instead of (Tyres , ‘ moths,* 
read (TTjTnj, 1 rottenness/ Ilochart ( llicrozoicon , 
ed. Uoscnmnller, laps. 1793*1796, vol. iii. ; De 
Vcrmibus ). — J. F. 1). 

WORMWOOD, STAR OF (Rev. viii. 10, 
11), the Apocalyptic appellation for the national 
demon of Egypt, set forth in the vision ol Patinos 
as a luminous idol presiding over k the third part 
of the waters.’ The vocation of this star was to 
destroy by poison , not by fire, sword, or famine; 
hence the Talmudic phrase 4 poison in Egypt ’ is 
put in opposition to food or 4 corn in Ephraim’ 
as the symbol of blasphemy and idolatry (Hub. 
'Talmud in Mniacoth, fol. S3. 1 ), Philo also, 
speaking of Helicon, 4 the scorpion-like slave,’ 
represent* him as having c ast up rbv AiyvTmaKuv 
ibv, 4 the Egyptian venom,’ against the dwellers 
in Palestine ( l)c Lcyut. p. 102, ed. Turiieb.). 
Daniel gives a clear intimation of his acquaint- 
ance with the prevalent belief that, like Persia, 
Greece, Rial . Indira, every nation had a ce lest ini 
prince or patron, >.<«/*, or sue (Dan. x. 21). 
This sar la me -a la, * prince on high/ of the Rab- 
bins had also a representative image in the ma- 
terial firmament (Rabbi Salomon on Dan. xi. 1), 

.some hid el) glittering son of the morning 

(Isa. xiv. 12), or 4 light of lights * {more rro) 
among the splendid stars or inti Tremors above 
(M litzim ; K/ek. xxxii. 7, S), who were ‘dark- 
ened ‘ when Pharaoh was extinguished. Eusebius 
(/ )cmnnstr. Tnnujelic. i\. 8. 10) and lumblirlnis 
( Dr . Ibft/pttnnim riis l v. e. 2*7) both men- 

tion 4 lhe angels who preside over the nations;’ 
il lid Rahhi Solomon, tin* chiel ol the (iallieau 
synagogue in his day, ullirms that 4 Indore God 
wreaks his Vengeance on li people la 4 punishes 
their prinet\ because it is written, “ The Lord 
shall punish the host of (he hujh outs on high, 
and then follows u #im/ the kings of the eaitli upon 
the earth ; v and, moreover, it is written, ” How 
art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the morning !” ‘ 
(Cuwiwir/iL on Isa. xiii. 13). Hence, ns tlie 


literal fulfilment of Isa xxiv. 21, the Jews yet 
anticipate ’the extirpation of all the Gentiles, 
with their princes on high and their [pretended] 
Gods* ( Sizzchon , p, 255, in Wagenseil's Tela 
Irjnea ). 

St. John seems to employ this symbol of 
Egyptian poison and bitterness, as the prototype 
of a great Anti-Christian Power, which would 
poison and embitter the pure waters of Christian 
life and doctrine, converting them into 4 worm- 
wood/ mitzraim being a figure of apostasy and 
rebellion, — F. R. L. 

WRESTLING. [Games.] 

WRITING is an art by which facts or ideas 
are communicated from one person to another by 
means of given signs, such as symbols or letters. 
It has been a generally received and popular 
opinion that writing was first used and inqiarted 
to mankind when God wrote the Ten Command- 
ments on the tables of stone ; but the silence of 
Scripture upon the subject would rather suggest 
that so necessary an art had been known long before 
that time, or otherwise the sacred historian would 
probably have added tlii.s extraordinary and divine 
revelation to the other parts of his information 
respecting the transactions on Mount Sinai. 

After the gift of language (which was indis- 
pensable to rational creatures), it would seem that 
\o iting was the most highly beneficial and im- 
portunt boon which could he conferred on men 
possessed of intellect and understanding, who from 
their circumstances must divide and spread over 
the whole earth, and yet he forced from various 
necessities to maintain intercourse with each other. 

In the earliest times families must have sepa- 
rated : the pastoral life required much room tor 
Hocks and herds ; and as the wealth of each house- 
hold increased, the spare between them must have 
become greater, and every year would compel 
more distant migrations from these unfailing 
causes (Gen. xiii.). 

Hut even in the first ages of the world it would 
ho requisite not only to preserve unimpaired the 
knowledge of God, hut it would he desirable to 
have some method of transmitting and receiving 
intelligence from the scattered communities, ol a 
more certain nature than verbal messages ever 
can he; lior is it probable that events which were 
destined to art upon all time should be lelt to 
float ii|M»n the imeertniii stream of tradition, when 
by the art of writing they might he accurately 
conveyed without addition or diminution to the 
latest posterity. It is seareelv possible that tin 4 
wondrous gift of writing was withheld until the 
world li.ul been twiee rejieopled, and 2513 years 
had ml let 1 by. 

Tin* working in iron mid the construction of 
musical instruments lire recorded in Gen. is. 21, 
22; whilst neither before lior after llmt ]*erind is the 
origin or discovery of irriVi/iy any moie alluded 
to than is the origin of language it sell. Is it then 
too much It* l*elie\e tint God by revelation imme- 
diately ini | tirled to m unkind tin* |*»w er of w riling ? 
For it does n«»t up|* ir th.it nnv |* rson « u-r in- 
vented an ulpliultet who had not pres loud} hr nil 
of or wen one; md every n it ion winch — 
tin* mt alss a\ s j lot* s—r 1 1 to hare derived it*» know - 
ledge 1 1 om a God. \\ ithoot writing, no informa- 
tion could base Ihth roiiveyed to remote nations 
with ac**ur.icv F« sv persons nj-e.il u thing hi the 
precise words in w Inch a detail was gi\ t n to them, 
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and the most trifling change in an expression may 
throw the whole into error and confusion, or en- 
tirely destroy the sense. But such cannot be the 
case if writing be the means of communication, 
for whatever is thus definitely stated may be 
equally well understood by those to whom it is 
addressed as by those who write it. God never 
works unnecessary miracles; but that must have 
been the case if, for upwards of two thousand years, 
the memory and speech of various men were alone 
the depositaries of His dealings with mankind. 

It was a matter of the utmost consequence that 
the most exact accounts should have been pre- 
served of the creation, the fall of man, and many 
prophecies of deepest interest to unborn genera- 
tions. The ages and genealogies of the patriarchs ; 
the measures of the ark ; the first kingly govern- 
ment in Assyria; the history of Abraham and his 
descendants for 430 years, including minute cir- 
cumstances, changes, and conversations, in many 
different countries ; could scarcely have been per- 
fectly preserved by oral descent for twenty cen- 
turies, unless the antediluvians and their imme- 
diate posterity did not partake of the failings of 
Christians in the defects of forgetfulness and 
exaggeration ; but allowing the art of writing to 
have been given loith language , there is no diffi- 
culty, and it becomes obvious that each transac- 
tion would be recorded and kept exactly as it was 
either revealed or happened. 

It is not a vain thing to suppose that the his- 
tory of creation, and all following events, as 
briefly related by Moses, were taken from ancient 
documents in the possession of the Israelites : 
this opinion is maintained by Calmet ( Commen - 
taire Litter al, vol. i. part i. p. 13). The gifts 
of inspiration, like those of nature, are never 
superfluous. When God had once revealed to the 
Patriarchs what was 4 in the beginning/ there 
was no further need for a new revelation ; and 
the Hebrew historian might compile from pre- 
vious records, what was sufficient for mankind to 
know respecting the origin of 4 things which are 
seen.’ 

In the fifth chapter of Genesis it is said, 4 This 
is the book of the generations.’ If there had been 
merely a traditionary recollection of 4 the genera- 
tions of Adam/ preserved only by transmis- 
sion from one memory to another for more than a 
thousand years, the term book would have been 
most inapplicable, and could not have been used ; 
and to suppose that a written document had been 
referred to, cannot be deemed as forcing the con- 
struction of the word in this instance, more than 
when it is also believed that 4 the book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ’ (Matt. i. 1) was like- 
wise copied from a national register, and not 
given by a new revelation or old tradition, for 
the genealogies in the New Testament were not 
of less importance than those of the sons of Shem 
(Gen. xi.), and yet the former were taken from 
public records. Why, then, should a miracle 
have been wrought to preserve the latter? 

The book of Job is considered to be the most 
ancient written document extant, and is deemed 
an authentic narrative and not an imaginative 
poem (James v. 11). By some persons it is 
thought to be the work of Moses (see Mason Good’s 
Piss. to Translation of Job ); but this is de- 
nied by Bishop Lowth ( Lectures on Ilebreiv 
Poetry ). Lightfoot and others think Elihu was 


the author. This is the more credible opinion ; 
for it is scarcely possible to believe that long con- 
versations between several persons in the land of 
Uz should have been orally preserved for perhaps 
several centuries, and then recorded with minute 
accuracy by an individual who spoke a different 
language, and who received it from the lips of 
strangers and foreigners. 

Hales asserts that Job lived at most two hun- 
dred years before the Exode. Our version of the 
Scriptures fixes the time of Job at b.c. 1520, 
which allows but twenty-nine years between his 
era and that of the departure of the Israelites 
from Egypt. Be that as it may, the declarations 
of Job prove that letters and books were known 
to him and his countrymen, who were a people 
quite distinct from the Hebrews. 

In the nineteenth chapter of Job (ver. 23, 24) 
it is said, 4 Oh, that my words were now written ! 
Oh, that they were printed in a book ! that they 
were graven with an iron pen P Also Joffxxxi. 35, 
4 mine adversary had written a book/ Such ex- 
pressions could not have been used, and would 
have had no meaning, if the art of writing had been 
unknown; nor could there have been such terms 
as book and pen, if the things themselves had not 
existed. 

If, then, it be granted that the Book of Job 
was written, and such expressions were current 
before the Exode, it becomes evident from sacred 
history, that writing was not only in use before 
the law was given on Mount Sinai, but that it 
was also known amongst other patriarchal tribes 
than the children of Israel. The supposed writer, 
Elihu, the son of Barachel theBuzite (Job xxxii. 
2), was a descendant of Nalior, the brother of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 20, 21), and might thus be 
possessed of whatever arts the family of Terah 
had inherited from Noah. Another singular 
phrase is found in Job: 4 My days are swifter 
than a post’ (ix. 25). This would imply the re- 
gular transmission of intelligence by appointed 
messengers from place to place; and although it 
does not follow as a necessary consequence that 
such a person on all occasions carried letters , it 
is more than probable that such a mode of con- 
veying important communications was established 
in civilized countries, where books , pens , and 
writing were known. 

Before the law was given by God to Moses, he 
had been commanded to write the important trans- 
actions which occurred during the progress of the 
Israelites from Egypt to Canaan ; for in Exod. 
xvii. 14, it is recorded, 4 And the Lord said unto 
Moses, write this for a memorial in a book.’ An 
account of the discomfiture of the Amalekites is 
the first thing said to have been written by Moses. 
This battle was fought ere the people left Rephi- 
dim (Exod. xvii. 13), from whence they departed 
into the wilderness of Sinai (Exod. xix. 2) ; and, 
therefore, that writing was drawn up before the 
events on the mount took place. The law was 
4 written by the finger of God 1 (Exod. xxxi. 18), 
b.c. 1491, and since that time there is no question 
as to the existence of the art of writing. The com- 
mandments were written on two tables of stone 
(Exod. xxxiv. 1); but immediately afterwards, 
when Moses was interceding with God for the 
sinning idolaters, he says, 4 Blot me out of thy 
book which thou has written’ (Exod. xxxii. 32). 
If writing in alphabetical characters had been 
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seen by Moses for the first time on the 6 tables of 
stone,’ he could not from these have bad the 
faintest conception of a book , which is a thing 
composed of leaves or rolls, and of which the 
stones or slates could have given him no idea. 

Forty years after the law was written, the 
Israelites took possession of the land of Canaan, 
where tiie ‘ cities were walled and very great’ 
(Num. xiii. 28). Amongst other places which 
were conquered was one called by them Debir, 
hut whose original name was Kirjath-sepher, or 
the City of Rooks, or Kirjath-saiinah, the City of 
Letters (Jos. xv. 49 ; Judges i. 1 1). The Canaan- 
ites could not have gained their knowledge of 
letters or of hooks from the Hebrews, with whom 
they were entirely unacquainted or at war, and 
must, therefore, have derived them from other 
sources. The Canaanites being the descendants 
of Canaan, a son of Ham, had probably preserved 
and cultivated the same aits and sciences which 
Misraim, another son of Ilani, carried into Egypt 
(Gen. x. (i). 

6 The Rook of Jasher' (Josh. x. 13), is men- 
tioned by Joshua, hut whether as a chronicle of 
the past or present is uncertain. 

Rooks and writing must have been familiar to 
Moses, • who was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians’ (Acts vii. 22), for at the time of 
his biith that people had arrived at a high pitch 
of civilization. Since the penetration of Dr. 
Young discovered the key by which the hitherto 
mysterious hieroglyphics can he deciphered, it 
has been found that from the earliest era Egypt 
possessed a knowledge of writing. Without cre- 
diting the very distant period given by some 
chronologists, which fixes the beginning of the 
first regal dynasty there 58(57 years n.c., or as M. 
Prissc, the learned hierogl vphist, says, in his 
private accounts, ‘ unnumbered ages before the 
erection of t lie pyramids,’ it is not presuming too 
much to think that the chronology adopted by 
Usher is too short to include many Scriptural 
transactions. Chronology is a matter of opinion, 
founded on data supplied by various sources of 
information, and not ail article i\[' faith ; it may 
therefore he altered and improved in conformity 
with well-ascertained facts and legitimatcevidcnee. 

Ilales, agreeing with Josephus, says that Menes, 
the first king of the first Egyptian dynasty, 
began his reign n.c. 2 11 2 years (f 'hronology) ; 
but. previous to his assuming the royal dignity, 
Egypt had been long ruled by a succession of 
priests, and in their theocracy Tlioth or Hermes, 
a ijod , was considered by them to he the inventor 
of letters (tin* Egyptians never acknowledged 
f/emi-gods) ; and in no instance is the discovery 
of the art of writing ever attributed to men 
(Wilkinson, Anr % Egypt* v. 2). 

There were three kinds of writing practised in 
Egypt : — 1st. The hieroglyphieal, or sacred sculp- 
tured characters ; 2d. The hieratic, or saccrdota l, 
which was abbreviated ; 3rd. The demotic, nr 
enchorial, which became the hand in general use. 
Leijisius, in The Annals of Arc/itfoloyinil ('or- 
rcs/iondoncr, Rome, 1837, maintains that the 
Egyptians had two colloquial dialects in use, 
which were \ cry distinct ; the classical nr sacer- 
dotal, and the popular. The sacred, or Idem- 
glyphic writing, as xvell as the lunatic of all 
ages, presents the former, whilst the demotic pie- 
sen ts the common dialect. \\ ilkinxm thinks 


the hieroglyphieal was the sole mode of writing 
in the more ancient times, yet allows the hieratic 
to have been employed in remote ages ; but if M. 
Prisse’s discovery be true, of a papyrus said to be 
written in the reign of an hitherto unknown king 
in the first Memphite dynasty, and in the hieratic 
character, its extreme antiquity will be found 
coeval with the hieroglyphieal. 



If there be no enchorial writing found (for 
monuments or tombs which were sacred could 
not have common characters upon them) until 
about n.c. GOO, that circumstance does not prove 
that such a inode of writing was unknown in the 
earliest times ; for from the account of the burial 
of Jacob (Gen. 1. 9), and from the Song of Moses 
( Exod. xv. 1 , and xi v. 20), it is clear that horsemen 
were a part of the Egyptian armv, and yet there 
is but one solitary specimen of a man on horse- 
back amongst the infinite variety of sculptured 
representations of their manners and customs 
(Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 2S9). The priestly rulers 
of Egypt had continued, like the framers of caste 
in India, to bind dmvii by certain definite and 
established laws (even to the meagre delineation 
of the human body in painting) every mode of 
action, and from that circumstance it may he 
inferred that the manner in which trials before 
the judges were carried on, was not an innovation 
of later times. There were royal and priestly 
scribes, but there must have been a different grade, 
employed by other classes, us in their law-courts 
the complainant always stated his case in writing, 
und the defendant also replied in writing ; from 
which circumstance (were there none other) 
it may be interred th.it there was some common 
popular uniting for such purjxises, besides tlmt 
of the sacred hieroglyphieal, or sac* rdotal mode. In 
the paintings which repiescut the judgment afhr 
death, Thotli, who is called the * Secretary of Jus- 
lie*',’ is alwaxs jx>iti.i\ cd with lib» tablet und .style, 
just beginning to w rite. 

The .Mcmiioniuni is said to have b«en built 
about the time of Moses (n.i. 1 j 71); oxer the 
entrance gateway to the librarx was insri ihed, 
* Remedy, or Ha Lam for Souls.’ Oxer the nioul- 
dciiugdoor which led to the hiblinthct ical r* |h»m- 
tniv, (*hftiu|iollioii lead, written oxer the head* of 
Thotli .m«l Safhh who xxerc the male and f< male 
deities of iris, M'i* nce*. and lit* ratlin* . the ic- 
mai kahl y apj ropi kite tilhs »»f * Pit -* dfnt of il*e 
Library,* and 4 Lady of Let In*. ’ In the Sanc- 
tion) at Lu\oi, erected *200 xe.us Lfoie the bndi 
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of Moses, there is an inscription over Tlioth, which 
begins, 4 Discourse of the Lord of the Divine 
Writings/ The number of works ascribed to 
Tlioth is stated to have been 36,525. 

The great Pyramid is supposed to have been 
erected at least 2123 years, b.c. ; in a.d. 1837, 
Col. Howard Vyse found in the low chamber the 
name of Suphis (Cheops) scored in red ochre on 
the rough stones behind the front facing of the 
room (see Ancient Egypt, by G. R. Gliddon, 
Vice-consul at Cairo; Boston, U. S. 1844). 

6 In Egypt nothing was done without writing. 
Scribes were employed on all occasions, whether 
to settle public or private questions, and no bar- 
gain of any consequence was made without the 
voucher of a written document’ (Wilkinson, 
vol. i. p. 183). On a tomb said to have been 
built about the time the Pyramids were erected, 
is seen the representation of a steward giving 
an account of the number of his master’s flocks 
and herds (vol. iv. p. 131). The scribes and 
stewards, who were employed in domestic suits, 
conveyancing, and farming, could not have used 
the sacred characters for their affairs, nor could 
they have been understood by the people gene- 
rally if they had ; it may therefore be concluded 
that the enchorial writing was that in popular 
practice. 

Pliny is in error in saying that papyrus was not 
used for paper before the time of Alexander the 
Great, for papyri of the most remote Pharaonic 
period are found with the same mode of writing 
as that of the age of Cheops (Wilkinson, vol. iii. 
p„ 150). A papyrus now in Europe, of the date 
of Cheops, establishes the early use of written 
documents, and the antiquity of paper made of 
the byblus, long before the time of Abraham 
{Ancient Egypt, p. 13). As papyrus was ex- 
pensive, few documents of that material are found, 
and these are generally rituals, sales of estates, 
and official papers (papyrus was used until about 
the seventh century of our era). A soldier's leave 
of absence has been discovered written upon a 
piece of broken earthenware. 

No one can dispute the extreme antiquity of 
Egypt as a nation, nor that, at the time of Moses, 
its inhabitants were in a state of advanced civil- 
ization. From the researches of travellers and 
hieroglyphists in late years, it is proved beyond 
doubt that many of the hieroglyph ical inscrip- 
tions were written before the Exodus of the He- 
brews, and that writing must therefore have been 
in use at or before that period ; but it yet remains 
to be said from whence the art was derived. 

‘ The earliest and surest data 1 (respecting al- 
phabetical language) ‘ are found in the genuine 
pal seograph ical monuments of the Phoenicians/ 

‘ Amongst the most ancient coins yet known is 
one supposed to be b.c. 394 ’ [Alphabet] ; but 
these ancient specimens of engraving or writing 
prove nothing as to the origin of the thing itself. 
It is possible that written characters can be traced 
no higher than from a Phoenician stock, for they 
were the immediate posterity of Noah’s family. 
The argument here stated, as to the credible sup- 
position that writing was given with language, is 
not at all invalidated by gems or coins which 
exhibit the oldest or most primitive form of writ- 
ten characters known. 

The Hindoos and Chinese profess to have had 
amongst them the art of writing from time imme- 


morial ; but although they cannot establish the 
truth of their endless chronologies, yet it is highly 
probable that they have been acquainted with that 
mode of communicating and transmitting ideas 
from remote ages. Eight Chinese bottles have 
been found in different tombs at Thebes ; on five 
of them is written the same inscription, * The 
flower opens, and lo ! another year/ In China 
writing is still symbolical, there being 80,000 
characters, to which there are 214 radical keys. 

Letters are generally allowed to have been intro- 
duced into Europe from Phoenicia, and to have 
been brought from thence by Cadmus into Greece, 
about fifteen centuries before Christ, which time 
coincides with the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty; 
but whilst none may deny such to have been the 
origin of European alphabetical characters, it 
does not prove the Phoenician^ to have been the 
inventors of writing. That people occupied 
Phoenicia in very early times after the Deluge, 
and if the patriarch and his sons possessed the 
knowledge of letters, their posterity would doubt- 
less preserve the remembrance and practice of 
such an invaluable bequest, which would be con- 
veyed by their colonists into Greece and Africa. 
In the New World it was found that the Peru- 
vians had no system of writing, whilst the Mex- 
icans had made great advances in hieroglyphical 
paintings. 

The Aztecs, who preceded the Mexicans, had 
attained much proficiency in the art, such as was 
adequate to the wants of a people in an imperfect 
state of civilization. c By means of it were re- 
corded all their laws, and even their regulations 
for domestic economy ; their tribute rolls, speci- 
fying the imposts of the various towns ; their 
mythology, rituals, and calendars, and their po- 
litical annals carried back to a period long be- 
fore the foundation of the city. They digested a 
complete system of chronology, and could spe- 
cify with accuracy the dates of the most important 
events in their history, the year being inscribed on 
the margin against the particular circumstances 
recorded’ (Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, i. 88). 

A Mexican MS. usually looks like a collec- 
tion of pictures, each forming a separate study. 
Their materials for writing were various. Cotton 
cloth, or prepared skins, were used, but generally 
a fine fabric made from the leaves of the aloe 
{Agave Americana), from which a sort of paper 
was prepared, somewhat resembling Egyptian 
papyrus, which could be made more soft and 
beautiful than parchment. When written, the 
documents were either made up into rolls or else 
into volumes, in which the paper was shut up like 
a folding screen, which gave the appearance of a 
book. When the Spaniards arrived in Mexico, 
great quantities of these MSS. were in the coun- 
try; but the first Christian archbishop, Zurmar- 
raga, caused them to be collected from every 
part of the country, and had the whole burnt ! 
(Prescott). 

In later times there have been two instances in 
which persons in semi- barbarous countries have 
constructed an alphabet, from having heard that 
by such means ideas were communicated in many 
lands. A man of the Grey bo tribe, on the African 
coast, and a Cherokee, are said to have formed a 
series of letters adapted to their respective lan- 
guages ; but in neither case was it the result of 
intuitive genius (Gliddon, p. 17). 
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Various have been the materials and imple- 
ments used for writing. As was before observed, 
paper made from the papyrus is now in existence 
which was fabricated 2000 years n.c. Moses 
hewed out of the rock two tables of stone on 
which the Commandments were written (Exod. 
xxxiv. 1). After that time the Jews used rolls of 
skins for their sacred writings. They also en- 
graved writing upon gems or gold plates (Exod. 
xxxix. 30). 

Before the discovery of paper the Chinese wrote 
upon thin boards with a sharp tool. Heeds and 
canes are still used as writing implements amongst 
the Tartars ; and the Persians and other Orientals 
write for temporary purposes on leaves, or smooth 
sand, or the bark of trees. The Arabs in ancient 
times wrote their poetry upon the shoulder-blades 
of sheep. 

The Greeks occasionally engraved their laws 
on tables of brass. Even before the days of Homer 
table-books were used, made of wood, cut in thin 
slices, which were painted and polished, and the 
pen was an iron instrument called a style. In 
later times these surfaces were waxed over, that 
the writing might he obliterated for further use. 
Table-books were not discontinued till the four- 
teenth century of the Christian era. 

At length the superior preparations of paper, 
parchment, and vellum, became general, and 
superseded other materials in many, and all en- 
tirely civilized, nations. 

I’he European mode of writing, with its perfect 
and complete apparatus of pen, ink, and paper, is 
too well known to need description in these pages, 
and would be irrelevant in an article like the 
present. — S. P. 


Y. 

YANSHUPH (syiBUJ; Lev. ii. 17; Dent, 
xiv. 16; Isa.xxxiv.il). In the Scptuagint and 
Vulgate it is translated ‘ Ibis,* but in our version 
‘Owl; which hist Hoc hart supports, deriving 
the name from nvshcph , ‘ twilight ‘ jOwi.J. 
It may be remarked that ‘Ibis’ in Europe, and 
even in niediicwal and modern Egypt, was a very 
indefinite name, until Bruce first. pointed out, 
and Cuvier afterwards proved, what we are to 
understand by that denomination. All reason- 
ing therefore ujm)ii the question by interpreters 
of the Hebrew anterior to the establishment of 
this fact must, of necessity be inconclusive; and 
though Parklmrst asserts that in Coptic Yan- 
snph was rendered by me and ir, his inference 
remains without force so long as he and the ( ’opts 
are ignorant what bird those names really in- 
dieate. It is not, as the older commentators 
believed, n great bird of the heron nr stork 
tribes (slnh'U of Linn, and I Iassolcpiist ) ; nor, as 
was Muhse<|iieiil ly the opinion, a I'nntnlus, though 
eorreet in its former delinit ion. The real bird is 
not. the Tantalus this of Eiunams, or Alm-ba- 
Uara, but one of smaller dimensions, probably 
the Abon-lmmies of Bruce, and certainly the 
/ h is rviif/iosa of Cuvier, who discovered speri- 
mens in the mummy state, sueh as aie now not 
uncommon in museums, and, by eoio|t,irison, 
proved them to be identical with his sacred ibis. 


This species is in size somewhat less than a fowl, 
has the head and neck bare, and a curved bill 
resembling that of a curlew, all black ; the feet 
and quill -feathers the same; and from the rump 
there are projected over the tail a number of 
black, delicate, un barbed feathers, giving a 
marked character to the bird, which in all the 
rest of its plumage is white. The species is no- 
where abundant ; it occurs, in the season, on the 
Upper Nile, a few in company, seldom coming 
down into Lower Egypt, but extending over 
central Africa to the Senegal. A bird so rare 
about Memphis, and totally unknown in Pales- 
tine, could not be the Yanshuph of the Penta- 
teuch, nor could the black ibis which appears 
about Damietta, nor any species, strictly tenants 
of hot and watery regions, he well taken for it. 
Bochart and others, who refer tiie name to a 
species of owl, appear to disregard two other 
names ascribed to owls in the 16th verse of the 
same chapter of Leviticus, If, therefore, an owl 
was here again intended, it would have been placed 
in the former verse, or near to it. In this difii- 
culty, considering that the Seventy were not 
entirely without some grounds for referring the 
Hebrew Yanshuph to a wader; that the older 
commentators took it for a species of ardea; and 
that the root of the name may refer to twilight, 
indicating a crepuscular bird ; we are inclined to 
select the night heron, as the only one that unites 
these several qualities. It is a bird smaller than 
the common heron, distinguished by two or three 
white plumes hanging out of the black-capped 
nape of the male. In habit it is partially noc- 
turnal. The Arabian Abou-onk ?, if not the iden- 



tical, is a close congener of the species, found in 
every poition ot the temperate and vurniri (di- 
mates of the earth: it u an inhabitant of Svria, 
and altogether is free from the principal obj( otmns 
made to the ibis and the owl. The Lmnnaii 
single AnUa //»/( tn'oraj is now t\pioil of a gums 
ol that name, liud include* se\ oral sjh oh s < f night 
herons. They lly abroad at duA, frequent the 
sea shore, marshes, and riven, feeding on niol- 
Insea, erustaeea, mid worms, and have a erv of a 
most disagreeable nature. Thin bird has lx mi 
confounded with the night hawk, wrhioh is a goat- 
sucker (o.iprmiulgn.s), not a hawk. — C*. II. S. 
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YEAR (fUB*). The Hebrew year consisted 
of twelve unequal months, which, previously to 
the exile, were lunar, as may be seen from the 

names of the moon, and PIT, which sig- 

nify respectively a month (so with us moon from 
month, German mond) ; though Credner, relying 
too much on hypothesis, especially on the as- 
sumption of the late origin of the Pentateuch, has 
endeavoured to show that, until the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ, the Israelites reckoned by 
solar years. The twelve solar months made up 
only 354 days, constituting a year too short by 
no fewer than eleven days. This deficiency 
would have soon inverted the year, and could 
not have existed even for a short period of time 
without occasioning derangements and serious 
inconvenience to the Hebrews, whose year was so 
full of festivals. At an early day then we may 
well believe a remedy was provided for this evil. 
Idle course which the ancients pursued is un- 
known, but Ideler (Chronol. i. 490) may be con- 
sulted for an ingenious conjecture on the subject. 
The later Jews intercalated a month every two, 
or every three years, taking care, however, to avoid 
making the seventh an intercalated year. The 
supplementary month was added at the termina- 
tion of the sacred year, the twelfth month (Fe- 
bruary and March), and as this month bore the 
name of Adar, so the interposed month was called 
Veadar (TlfrO), or Adar the Second. The year, 
as appears from the ordinary reckoning of the 
months (Lev. xxiii. 34; xxv. 9; Num. ix. 11; 
2 Kings xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 2; comp. 1 Macc. 
iv. 52; x. 21), began with the month Nisan (Esth. 
iii. 7), agreeably to an express direction given by 
Moses (Exod. xii. 2; Num. ix. 1). This com- 
mencement is generally thought to be that of 
merely the ecclesiastical year ; and most Jewish, 
and many Christian authorities, hold that the 
civil year originally began, as now, with the 
month Tisri ; the Rabbins conjecturally assigning 
as the reason that this was the month in which 
the creation took place. Josephus’ statement is 
as follows : 6 Moses appointed that Nisan should 
be the first month for their festivals, because he 
brought them (the Israelites) out of Egypt in that 
month ; so that this month began the year, as to 
all the solemnities they observed to the honour of 
God, although he preserved the original order of 
the months as to selling and buying and other 
ordinary affairs (A?itiq. i. 3. 3). Winer, however, 
is of opinion that the commencement of the year 
with Tisri, together with the beginning of the 
sacred year in Nisan, is probably a post-exilian 
arrangement, designed to commemorate the first 
step of the return to the native soil of Palestine 
(Esth. iii. 1 ; Nell. vii. 73 ; viii. 1, sq.) ; an idea, 
however, to which they only can give assent who 
hold that the changes introduced on the return 
from Babylon were of a constructive rather than 
a restoratory nature — a class of authorities with 
which the writer has few bonds of connection. 
Tiie reader should consult Exod. xxiii. 16 ; 
xxxiv. 22. But the commencement of the civil 
year with Tisri, at whatever period it originated, 
had after the exile this advantage, — that it ac- 
corded with the era of the Seleucidae, which began 
in October. The ancient Hebrews possessed no 
such thing as a formal and recognised era. Their 
year and their months were determined and regu- 


lated, not by any systematic rules of astronomy, 
but by the first view or appearance of the moon. 
In a similar manner they dated from great national 
events, as the departure from Egypt (Exod. xix. 
1 ; Num. xxxiii. 38; 1 Kings vi. 1); from the 
ascension of monarchs, as in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles ; or from the erection of Solo- 
mon’s temple (1 Kings viii. 1 ; ix. 10) ; and at 
a later period, from the commencement of the 
Babylonish captivity (Ezek. xxxiii. 21 ; xl. 1). 
When they became subjects of the Graeco-Syrian 
empire they adopted the Seleucid era, which 
began with the year B.c. 312, when Seleucus 
conquered Babvlon. — J. R. B. 

YSOP or HYSSOP. Reference was from 
Hyssop to the German form of the name, as the 
author was engaged in a course of investigation, 
which he hoped would lead to some satisfactory 
information. The result lie communicated in a 
paper read before the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
published in their Journal for November, 1844. 
From the passages in which esobh and hyssoj) 
are mentioned in the Old and New Testaments, 
and which are enumerated in the article Hyssop, 
the author inferred that any plant answering to 
all that was required should, in the first place, be 
found in every one of the places and situations 
where it is mentioned as existing in Scripture. 
Thus it should be found in Lower Egypt (Exod. 
xii. 22) ; in the desert of Sinai (Lev. xiv. 4, 6, 
and 52; Num. xix. 6, 18); in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem (John xix. 29) ; secondly, that it 
should be a plant growing on walls or rocky 
situations (1 Kings iv. 33); and, finally, that it 
should be possessed of some cleansing properties 
(Ps. li. 7) ; though it is probable that in this 
passage it is used in a figurative sense. It should 
also be large enough to yield a stick, and it ought, 
moreover, to have a name in the Arabic or cognate 
languages, similar to the Hebrew name. This, we 
have before seen, is written Esob and Esobh , also 
Esof ; and in the Chaldee version it is Esofa. 
The author stated that his attention had been 
’ drawn to the subject when collating the list of 
drugs in his MS. catalogue, mentioned vol. i. 
p. 6, with that in the great work, entitled Con- 
tinns , of Rhages, by finding that the Arab author 
described two kinds of hyssop, one of them grow- 
ing on the mountain of the temple, that is, of 
Jerusalem. Celsius, indeed ( Hierobot . i. 407), 
mentions the same plant — Hyssopus in mo?itibus 
Kierosolymorum , or in Arabic Zoofa bujebal al 
kuds . Jerusalem is now called by the Arabs 
El Kuds , ‘ the Holy,’ and by Arabian writers 
Beit-eUMukdis , or Beit-al-Mukuddus, ‘ the 
Sanctuary.’ In connection with this the author 
observed, that Burckhardt had described a plant, 
called alsej, \ which he had met with in several 
wadeys about Mount Sinai, creeping up the 
mountain side like a parasitic plant, its brandies 
covered with small thorns. From the name and 
description the author inferred that this must be 
the caper plant ( capparis spinosa of botanists), 
or some closely allied species. For he found on 
investigation, that though kabir is the ordinary 
Arabic name of the caper , it is also called asaj \ 
as may be seen in the Alfay. Udioich , translated 
by Mr. Gladwin. So in the Kamus, asub is al 
kubbus ; in Frey tag’s Lexicon Arabico- Latinnm , 
asaf is translated capparis, &c. The similarity 
in name being sufficiently great, the author pro- 
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ceeds to show that the caper bush corresponds in 
nearly every thing that is required. 

Thus the caper plant is well known to be indi- 
genous in Lower Egypt, as mentioned by De Lile, 
Forskal, and Prosper Alpinus, &c. Bove says, 

4 Le Mont Sainte Catherine est au sud-sud-ouest 
du Mont Sinai. Dans les deserts qui environ- 
nent ces montagnes j’ai trouve capparis spinosa.’ 
He also found it among the ruins near Jerusalem, 
as Belon and Rauwolf had done previously. 
That it grows upon walls is sufficiently well 
known. De Candolle says it is found 1 * * 4 in muris 
et rupestribus Europae Australis et Orientis/ 
Tliat it possessed, or was supposed to possess, 
cleansing or detergent properties, may be seen in 
the various accounts of it from the time of Hip- 
pocrates. Pliny remarks especially, that it is use- 
ful in a skin disease nearly allied to leprosy. It is 
not a little remarkable, that it was in the cere- 
monies of purification from this disease that esof 
was employed by the Israelites. It remains only 
to see whether the caper plant would yield a 
stick long enough for a man with his outstretched 
arm to be able to raise the sponge dipped in vi- 
negar to. the lips of our Saviour. The cross, to 
be sufliciently strong, could not have been very 
lofty, to admit being borne along; and therefore 
an ordinary sized stick would be long enough for 
the purpose. Such a stick a shrub like the caper 
plant, growing in a congenial climate, would sup- 
ply. Pliny describes the capparis as a shrub of a 
hard and woody substance. The term calamus 
was, however, used in a much more general sense 
than is generally supposed [Kaneii], and Pliny 
employs the phrase 4 imprimere calamuin/ to sig- 
nify grafting ; as 4 kalm logana’ is used in the pre- 
sent day in India. Besides this, every part of the 
caper plant was preserved in vinegar in ancient 
times (Pliny); which may explain the pre- 
sence of the vessel full of vinegar; and arced 
may have been employed in collecting the [lower 
buds, or fruit of the caper bush, growing on walls 
or llie sides of rocks. If such a stick were em- 
ployed, it would naturally be called the caper , 
or hyssop stick. 

II ence the author concludes, that as the caper I 
plant hits an Arabic name, asuj\ similar to the 
Hebrew csoh or csof, as it is found in Lower 
Egypt, in the deserts of Sinai, and in New 
Imisnlcin ; as it. grows iq>on rocks and walls, 
was always supposed to Le possessed of cleansing 
pialitics, is large enough to yield a stick ; ami as 
Is diil'ereut pails used to be preserved in vinegar, 
is its buds now are; lie is warranted, from the 
inion of ill these properties in this plant, corre- 
ponding so closely to those of the original e.vo/* 
n considering it as proved that the caper plant 
s the hyssop of Scripture. — J. F. R. 


z. 

1 ZABAD p3T. God-given ; Sept. Za/3e5), a 
ersou of the tiibo of Judah, mentioned in 1 
'broil, ii. 3(>, among the descendant* of Slieslian, 
y I he marriage of his daughter with an Egyptian 
jrvant (Jauu.\; Siiksiian]. 

-• ZABAD, a grandson of Ephraim, who, with 

hers of the family, was killed dining the lifo- 

voi,. ii. 


time of Ephraim, by the men of Gath, in an 
attempt which the Hebrews seem to have made 
to drive off their cattle (1 Chron. vii. 21). [See 
Ephraim.] 

3. ZABAD, son of an Ammonitess named Slii- 
meath, who, in conjunction with Jehozabad, the 
son of a Moabitess, slew King Joash, to whom they 
were both household officers, in his bed (2 Kings 
x i i . 2 1 ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 2d, 26). In the first of these 
texts he is called Jozacliar. The sacred historian 
does not appear to record the mongrel parentage 
of these men as suggesting a reason for their 
being more easily led to this act, but as indi- 
cating the sense which was entertained of the 
enormity of Joashs conduct, that even they, though 
servants to the king, ami though only half Jews by 
birth, were led to conspire against him 4 for the 
blood of the sons of Jelioiada the priest.’ It 
would seem that their murderous act was not 
abhorred by the people; for Amaziali, the sou of 
Joash, did not venture to call them to account 
till lie felt himself well established on the throne, 
when they were both put to death (2 Kings xiv. 
5, 6 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 3, 4). 

4. ZABAD, one of the persons who, at the in- 
stance of Ezra, put away the foreign wives they 
had taken after the return from captivity (Ezra 
x. 27). 

ZABUD (T12T, bestowed; Sept. Za/HovO), a 
son of Nathan the prophet, who held under Solo- 
mon the important place of 4 king's friend,’ or 
favourite (1 Kings iv. 5), which Hushai had 
held under David (1 Chron. xxvii. 33), and 
which a person named Elkanali held under Alia/ 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 7). Azariali, another son of 
Nathan, was 4 over all the (household) officers ’ of 
king Solomon ; and their advancement may doubt- 
less be ascribed not only to the young king’s re- 
spect for the venerable prophet, who had been his 
instructor, hut to the friendship lie had contracted 
with his sons during the* course of education. 
The office, or rather honour, of k friend of the 
king,’ we find in all the despotic governments of 
the East. It gives high power, without the public 
responsibility which the holding of a regular office 
in the state necessarily imposes. It implies tln> 
possession of the utmost confidence of, and familiar 
intercourse with, the monarch, to whose person 
4 the friend * at all times has actress, and whose 
influence is therefore often far greater, even in 
matter* of state, than that of the recognised mi- 
nisters of government. 

ZABULUN. | Ziairia N.] 

ZACCHEUS ('N3j ; Zapatas, f), a su- 
perintendent of taxes at Jericho. Having heard 
of the Redeemer, he felt a great desilo to see him 
ns lie drew near that place; for which purpose he 
climbed up into a Kycamoi e-tree* because in* was 
little of stature. Jesus, pleased w ith this mani- 
festation of hi* eagerness, and knowing that it 
proceeded from n heart not far from the kingdom 
of God, saw lit to honour Zacrliens by becoming 
1 1 is guest. This offended the **< 1 f-i ighteous Jews, 
who objected that * he was gone tube a guest with 
n 1 1 1 in i that is a sinner/ This ollensne imputa- 
tion wits met by Z <et lieu* in the spirit of the 
Mosaic conception of goodiies* — * The half of my 
goods I gixeto the |h* r •< and if 1 lui\ e taken 
anything from any man by false accusation, 1 
icslorc lulu fourfold/ lie that knew the heait of 
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man knew, not only the truth of this statement, 
but that the good works of Zaccheus emanated 
from right motives, and therefore terminated the 
conversation with the words, i This day is salva- 
tion come to this house, forsomuch as he also is 
a son of Abraham’ — a declaration which, whether 
Zaccheus was by birth a Jew or not, signifies 
that he had the same principle of faith which was 
imputed to Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
for righteousness (Luke xix. 2, sq.). 

Tradition represents Zaccheus as the first Chris- 
tian bishop of Caesarea. — J. R. B. 

ZACHARIAH. [Zechariah.] 

ZACHARIAS. [Zechariah.] 

ZADOK, derived from the root pTif, corre- 
sponding with the Latin Justus . There are 
several men of this name mentioned in the Old 
Testament. 

1. In the reign of David, Zadok (the son of 
Ahitub and father of Ahimaaz (I Chron. vi. 8) 
and Ahimelech were the priests (2 Sim. viii. 
17). Zadok and the Levites were with David 
when, after the middle of the eleventh century 
b.c., he fled from Absalom ; but the king ordered 
Zadok to carry back the ark of God into the city 
(2 Sam. xv. 24, 25, 27, 29, 35, 36 ; xviii. 19, 22, 
27). The king, also, considering Zadok a seer, 
commanded him to return to the city, stating 
that he would wait in the plain of the wilderness 
until he should receive such information from 
him and his son Ahimaaz, and also from the 
son of Abiathar, as might induce him to remove 
farther away. On hearing that Ahithophel had 
joined Absalom, David requested Hushai, his 
friend, to feign himself to be also one of the con- 
spirators, and to inform Zadok and Abiathar of 
the counsels adopted by Absalom and his rebel- 
lions confederates. The request of David was 
complied with, and the plans of the rebels made 
known to David by the instrumentality of Zadok 
and the others. 

After Absalom was vanquished, David sent to 
Zadok and Abiathar, the priests, saying, £ Speak 
unto the elders of Judah, Why are ye the last to 
bring the king back to his house?’ &c. (2 Sam. 
xix. n ; xx. 25). When Adonijah attempted to 
succeed to the throne, Abiathar countenanced 
him, but Zadok was not called to the feast at 
which the conspirators assembled. King David 
sent for Zadok and Nathan the prophet to anoint 
Solomon king (1 Kings i. 32-45). 

2. In 1 Chron. vi. 12, and Neh. xi. 11, an- 
other Zadok is mentioned, the father of whom 
was also called Ahitub, and who begat Shallum. 
This Zadok descended from Zadok the priest in 
the days of David and Solomon, and was the an- 
cestor of Ezra the scribe (Ezra vii. 2). We learn 
from Ezek. xl. 46 ; xliii. 19; xliv. 15; xlviii. 
II, that the sons of Zadok were a pre-eminent 
sacerdotal family. 

3. Zadok was also the name of the father-in- 
law of Uzziah and the grandfatherof king Jotham, 
who reigned about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ (2 Kings xv. 33 ; 2 Chron. 
xxvii. 1). 

4 and 5. Two priests of the name of Zadok 
are mentioned in Neh. iii. 4-29, as having as- 
sisted in rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem about 
b.c. 445. 

The Zadok mentioned in Neh. x. 22 as having 
sealed the covenant, and Zadok the scribe named 


in Neh. xiii. 13, are probably the same who 
helped to build the wall. — C. H. F. B. 

ZAIT, or SAIT (TPT), is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the Olive-tree. The Latin 
author Ammianus Marcellinus, as quoted by 
Celsius (vol. ii. p. 331), was acquainted with it, 
for he says of a place in Mesopotamia, £ Zaitam 
venimus locum, qui Olea arbor interpretatur.’ 
Zaitoon is the Arabic name by which the olive 
is known from Syria to Caubul, and described in 
the works of both Arabic and Persian authors. 
It is more than probable that it was introduced 
from Asia into Europe. The Greeks, indeed, 
had a tradition that the first branch of it was 
carried by a dove from Phoenicia to the temple 
of Jupiter in Epirus, where the priests received 
and planted it; and Pliny states that there were 
no olive-trees in Italy or Spain before the 173rd 
year from the foundation of the city of Rome. 
Though the olive continues to be much culti- 
vated in Syria, it is yet much more extensively 
so in the south of Europe, whence the rest of the 
world is chiefly supplied with olive-oil. 

No tree is more frequently mentioned by 
ancient authors, nor was any one more highly 
honoured by ancient nations. By the Greeks it 
was dedicated to Minerva, and even employed 
in crowning Jove, Apollo, and Hercules, as 
well as emperors, philosophers, and orators, and 
‘ qui vis alii, caeteros mortales virtu te et industria 
supergressi, olea coronantur.’ By the Romans 
also it was highly honoured. 6 Olese/ says Pliny, 
£ honorem Romana majestas magnum prsebuit 
arid Columella describes it as ‘ prima omnium 
arborum.’ It is not wonderful that almost all 
the ancient authors, from the time of Homer, so 
frequently mention it, and that, as Horace says 
( Carm . i. 7) — 

< sunt quibus unum opus est 

Undique decerptam fronti praeponere olivam.’ 

The olive-tree is of slow growth, but remarkable 
for the great age it attains. It never, however, 
becomes a very large tree, though sometimes two 
or three stems rise from the same root, and 
reach from twenty to thirty feet high. The 
leaves are in pairs, lanceolate in shape, of a dull 
green on the upper, and hoary on the under 
surface. Hence in countries where the olive is 
extensively cultivated, the scenery is of a dull 
character from this colour of the foliage. The 
fruit is an elliptical drupe, with a hard stony 
kernel, and remarkable from the outer fleshy part 
being that in which much oil is lodged, and not, 
as is usual, in the almond of the seed. It ripens 
from August to September. 

Of the olive-tree two varieties are particularly 
distinguished ; the long-leafed, which is cultivated 
in the south of France and in Italy, and the 
broad-leafed in Spain, which has also its fruit 
much larger than that of the former kind. The 
wild olive-tree, as well as the practice of grafting, 
has been noticed in the article Agrileia. That 
the olive grows to a great age, lias long been 
known. Pliny mentions one which the Athenians 
of his time considered to be coeval with their city, 
and therefore 1600 years old. Near Terni, in 
the vale of the cascade of Marmora, there is a 
plantation of very old trees, supposed to consist 
of the same plants that were growing there in the 
time of Pliny. Lady Calcott states that at Teri- 
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concio, on the mountain-road between Tivoli and 
Palestrina, there is an ancient olive-tree of large 
dimensions, which, unless the documents are pur- 
posely falsified, stood as a boundary between two 
possessions even before the Christian era, and in the 
second century was looked upon as very ancient. 
The difficulty on this point arises from a fresh tree 
springing up from the old stump. Chateaubriand 
says : < Those in the garden of Olivet (or Getli- 
semane) are at least of the times of the Eastern 
empire, as is demonstrated by the following cir- 
cumstance. In Turkey every olive-tree found 
standing by the Mussulmans, when they con- 
quered Asia, pays one medina to the Treasury, 
while each of those planted since the conquest is 
taxed half its produce. The eight olives of which 
we are speaking are charged only eight medinas 
By some, especially by Dr. Martin, it is supposed 
that these olive-trees may have been in existence 
even in the time of our Saviour. Dr. Wilde 
describes the largest of them as being twenty-four 
feet in girth above the roots, though its topmost 
branch is not thirty feet from the ground ; Bove, 
who travelled as a naturalist, asserts that the 
largest are at least six yards in circumference, 
and nine or ten yards high ; so large, indeed, that 
he calculates their age at 2000 years. 



The wood of the olive-tree, which is imjxated 
nto this country from Leghorn, is described by 
M. IIoltzaplTel to be 4 like that of the box, but 
■oiler, with darker grey coloured veins. 'The 
outs have a very pretty knotted nnd curly 
diameter; they are much esteemed on the con- 
inent for making embused boxes, pressed into 
li graved metallic, moulds.' Furniture is made 
I the olive-tree in Italy, and the closeness of the 
gain (its it even for puinte<s' pallet tes. A irsin like 
xndation is obtained from it, which was known 
> the ancients, and is now sometimes called 


olive-gum ; but the fruit, with its oil, is that 
which renders the tree especially valuable. The 
green unripe fruit is preserved in a solution of 
salt, and is well known at our desserts. The 
fruit when ripe is bruised in mills, and the oil 
pressed out of the paste. Different qualities are 
known in commerce, owing partly to variations 
in the fruit, but more to the greater or less care 
bestowed in the collection of it, and in the sub- 
jecting of it to pressure. 

The olive is one of the earliest of the plants 
specifically mentioned in the Bible, the fig being 
the first. Thus, in Gen. viii. 11, the dove is de- 
scribed as bringing the olive-branch to Noah. It 
is always enumerated among the valued trees of 
Palestine ; which Moses describes (Deut. vi. 1 1 ; 
viii. 8) as 1 a land of oil-olive and honey ’ (so in 
xxviii. 40, &c.) ; and (2 Cliron. ii. 10) Solomon 
gave to the labourers sent him hv Hiram, king 
of Tyre, 20,000 baths of oil. Besides this, im- 
mense quantities must have been required for 
home consumption, as it was extensively used as 
an article of diet, for burning in lamps, and for 
the ritual service. The olive still continues one 
of the most extensively cultivated of plants. Mr. 
Kitto mentions that in a list he had made of 
references to all the notices of plants by the dif- 
ferent travellers in Palestine, those of the presence 
of the olive exceed one hundred and fifty, and 
are more numerous by far than to any other tree 
or plant. The references to vines, fig-trees, mul- 
berries, and oaks, rank next in frequency. Some- 
thing of this must, however, depend upon the 
knowledge of plants of the several travellers. 
Botanists, even from Europe, neglect forms with 
which they are unacquainted, as, for instance, 
some of the tropical forms they meet with. 
Not only the olive-oil, but the branches of the 
tree were, employed at the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The wood also was used (1 Kings vi. 23) by Solo- 
mon for making the cherubim (vers. 31, 32), and 
for doors and |K)sts ‘ for the entering of the oracle,’ 
the former of which were carved with cherubim, 
and palm-trees, and open flowers. The olive 
being an evergreen was adduced as an emblem 
of prosperity (Ps. lii. 8), and it lias continued, 
from the earliest ages, to be an emblem of peace 
among all civilized nations. The different jvis- 
sages of Scripture are elucidated by Celsius 
( Uicrobot . ii. p. 330), to whom we have ta*on 
much indebted in most of the botanical articles 
treated of in this work, from the care and 
learning which lie has brought to bear on the 
subject. — J. F. R. 

ZALMON (jV-Vy ; Sept. 2i(A^aV), a moun- 
tain in Samaria near to Sheehein (Jiulg. ix. IS\ 
Many MipjHise this to In* the same with the Zal- 
uion of Ps. lx viii. I ft: ‘when 1 the Almighty 
scattered kings in it (the laml\ then* was snow a* 
in Zaliuou i\ r. the fields were whitened with 
the Innies of the slum. So Gesrinns : but Ro- 
binson says 4 The only high mountains around 
Sherhem are Ebal and Gemini, and these would 
ho lirst covered with allow.* True: but may not 
Zalmoii lie another name for either Ktail or 
fieri /.im i 

ZALMl NN V [Zkiuu and Zu.min.na.] 

ZAMZCM.MIMS Sept. 'fio X o H dv\ 

a race of giants dwelling anciently in the territory 
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afterwards occupied by the Ammonites, but ex- 
tinct before the time of Moses (Deut. ii. 20). 

ZANOAH (HUJ, marsh , bog), one of the 
towns of Judah ‘ in the valley ’ (Josh. xv. 34) ; 
which Jerome identifies with a village called in 
his time Zanua, on the borders of Eleutheropolis, 
on the road to Jerusalem ( Onomast . s. v. c Zano- 
hua 5 ). The name of Zanua is still connected 
with a site on the slope of a low hill not far east 
of Ain Shems (Beth-shemesh). 

ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH ( fUM, 
Sept. VovOo/uLtyavTix)’ an Egyptian name given by 
Pharaoh to Joseph in reference to his public 
office. The genuine Egyptian form of the word 
is supposed to have been more nearly preserved 
by the Sept, translator, as above ; in which both 
Jablonsky ( Opasc . c. 207-216) and Rosellini 
(Mon. Storici , i. 185) recognise the Egyptian 
Psotmfeneh, 6 the salvation,’ or ‘ saviour of the 
age;’ which corresponds nearly enough with 
Jerome s interpretation, ( Salvator mundi.’ Ge- 
senius and others incline, however, rather to 
regard its Egyptian form as Psontmfeneh, 

6 sustainer of the age,’ which certainly is a better 
meaning. This, in Hebrew letters, would pro- 
bably be represented by njDD Paznath- 

Paaneah ; but in the name as it now stands the 
letters are transposed, in order to bring it 
nearer to the Hebrew analogy. Concerning the 
Egyptian root snt, sustentare , taeri , see Champol- 
lion, Gramm . p. 380 ; Pezron, Lex . Copt . p. 207. 
ZAREPHATH. [Sarepta.] 

ZEALOTS. The followers of Judas the Gau- 
lonite or Galilean [Judas]. Josephus speaks of 
them as forming the ‘fourth sect of Jewish philo- 
sophy,’ and as distinguished from the Pharisees 
chiefly by a quenchless love of liberty and a con- 
tempt of death. Their leading tenet was the 
unlawfulness of paying tribute to the Romans, 
as being a violation of the theocratic constitution. 
This principle, which they maintained by force 
of arms against the Roman government, was soon 
converted into a pretext for deeds of violence 
against their own countrymen ; and during the 
last days of the Jewish polity, the Zealots were 
lawless brigands or guerrillas, the pest and terror 
of the land. After the death of Judas, and of his 
two sons, Jacob and Simon (who suffered cruci- 
fixion), they were headed by Eleazar, one of his 
descendants, and were often denominated Sicarii , 
from the use of a weapon resembling the Roman 
Sica (Joseph. Antiq . xviii. 1 ; De Bell . Jud. iv. 
1-6 ; vii. 8 ; Lardner’s Credibility , pt. i. b. i. ch. 
6, 9; Kitto’s Palestine, pp. 741, 751). — J. E. R. 

ZEBAH AND ZALMUNNA, chiefs of the 
Midianites, whom Gideon defeated and slew 
[Gideon]. 

ZEBEDEE (Ze/3e$atos ; in Hebrew, 

Zabdi , Jehovatis gift), husband of Sa- 

lome, and father of the apostles James and John 
(Matt. x. 2 ; xx. 20 ; xxvi. 37 ; xxvii. 56 ; Mark 
iii. 17; x. 35; John xxi. 2). He was the owner 
of a fishing boat on the lake of Gennesaret, and, 
with his sons, followed the business of a fisher- 
man. He was present, mending the nets with 
them, when Jesus called James and John to fol- 
low him (Matt. iv. 21 ; Mark i. 19 ; Luke v. 10) ; 
and as he offered no obstacle to their obedience, 
but remained alone without murmuring in the 


vessel, it is supposed that he had been previously 
a disciple of John the Baptist, and, as such, knew 
Jesus to be the Messiah. At any rate, he must 
have known this from his sons, who were certainly 
disciples of the Baptist It is very doubtful 
whether Zebedee and his sons were of that very 
abject condition of life which is usually ascribed 
to them. They seem to have been in good circum- 
stances, and were certainly not poor. Zebedee 
was the owner of a 6 ship,’ or fishing smack, as we 
should call it — and, perhaps, of more than one ; 
he had labourers under him (Mark i. 20) ; his 
wife was one of those pious women whom the 
Lord allowed c to minister unto him of their sub- 
stance and the fact that Jesus recommended 
his mother to the care of John, implies that he 
had the means of providing for her ; whilst a still 
further proof that Zebedee’s family was not alto- 
gether mean, may be found, perhaps, in the fact, 
that John was personally known to the high- priest 
(John xviii. 16). 

1. ZEBOIM (Dryh V; Sept.2a/3 If), a valley 
and town in the tribe of Benjamin (1 Sam. xiii. 
18; Neh. xi. 34). 

2. ZEBOIM (D>Nh?; Sept. 2e/W/x), a 
city in the vale of Siddim, destroyed along with 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. x. 19; xiv. 2; 
Hos. xi. 8). [Sodom.] 

zebul ('pnr, a dwelling ; Sept. Zefiovx), an 
officer whom Abimelech left in command at 
Shechem in his own absence; and who dis- 
charged with fidelity and discretion the difficult 
trust confided to him (Judg. ix. 29-41). See the 
particulars in Abimelech. 

ZEBULUN habitation ; Sept. Za- 

j8 ovXwv), the sixth and last son of Jacob by 
Leah (Gen. xxx. 19, seq. ; xxxv. 23), who, in 
the order of birth, followed his brother Issachar, 
with whom, in history, as in the promised land, 
he was closely connected (Deut. xxxiii. 18). 
Zebulun was the founder of the tribe which bore 
his name (Gen. xlvi. 14), and which, while yet 
in the wilderness, was respectable for numbers 
(Num. i. 30 ; xxvi. 26). Zebulun obtained its 
lot in north Palestine between Naphtali on the 
north and Issachar on the south, while Asher 
stretched along both it and Naphtali on the 
west (Josh. xix. 10, seq.). The country of the 
Zebulonites bordered towards the east on the 
south-western side of the lake of Tiberias, and 
was connected with the Mediterranean by means 
of Carmel (Gen. xlix. 13). Its inhabitants in 
consequence took part in seafaring concerns 
(Joseph. Antiq . v. 1. 22). They failed to expel 
all the native race, but made those of them that 
remained tributaries (Judg. i. 30). One of the 
judges of Israel, Elon, was a Zebulonite (Judg. 
xii. 11). A city lying on the borders of Asher 
also bore the name of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 27). — 

J. R. B. 

ZECHARIAH (fin?}, whom Jehovah re - 
members; Sept, and N. T. Z axapias), a very 
common name among the Jews, borne by the 
following persons mentioned in Scripture. 

1. Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II., and four- 
teenth king of Israel. He ascended the throne in 
b.c. 772, and reigned six months. It has been 
shown in the article Israel, that from undue 
deference to a probably corrupted number, which 
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ascribes 41 years to the reign of Jeroboam II,, 
chronologers have found it necessary to suppose 
anarchy or an interregnum of 11 years, during 
which his son Zechariah was kept from the 
throne. But there is no appearance of this in the 
sacred narrative, and it was not likely to follow a 
reign so prosperous as Jeroboam’s. The few 
months of Zechariah ’s reign just sufficed to evince 
his inclination to follow the bad course of his 
predecessors; and he was then slain by Sliallum, 
who usurped the crown. With his life ended the 
dynasty of Jehu (2 Kings xiv. 29 ; xv. 8-12). 

2. Zechariah, high priest in the time of 
Joash, king of Judah. He was son, or perhaps 
grandson, of Jehoiada and Jehosheba ; the latter 
was the aunt of the king, who owed to her his 
crown, as he did his education and throne to her 
husband [Joasii]. Zechariah could not bear to 
see the evil courses into which the monarch even- 
tually fell, and by which the return of the people 
to their old idolatries was facilitated, if not en- 
couraged. Therefore, when the people were as- 
sembled at one of the solemn festivals, he took 
the opportunity of lifting up his voice against the 
growing -corruptions. This was in the presence 
of the king, in the court of the temple. The 
people were enraged at his honest boldness, and 
with the connivance of the king, if not by a di- 
rect intimation from him, they seized the poutin’, 
and stoned him to death, even in that holy spot, 

‘ between the temple and the altar.’ His dying 
cry was not that of the first Christian martyr, 

‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge’ (Acts vii. 
60), but ‘The Lord look upon it, and require it ’ 
(2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22). It is to this dreadful 
affair that our Lord alludes in Matt, xxiii. 35 ; 
Luke xi. 51. At least, this is the opinion of t lie 
best interpreters, and that which has most proba- 
bility in its favour. The only difficulty arises from 
tils being called the son of Barachias, and not of 
Jehoiada : hut this admits of two explanations — 
cither that Zechariah, though called the ‘ son ’ of 
Jehoiada in the Old Testament, was really his 
grandson, and son of Barachias, who perhaps died 
before his father; or else that, as was not uncom- 
mon among the Jews, Jehoiada had two names, 
and Jesus called him hy that by which he was 
usually distinguished in his time, when the Jews 
had acquired a reluctance to pronounce those 
names which, like that of Jehoiada, contained 
tin? sacred name of Jehovah. See Doddridge, Le 
Cl ere, Kninoel, Wet. stein, and others, on Matt, 
xxiii. 35. 

3. Zix’ii.vui aii, described ns one ‘who had un- 
derstanding in the visions of God ’ (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 7). It is donhtfnl whether this cnlnginm 
mdieales a prophet, or simply describes one emi- 
nent for his piety and faith. Dol ing his lifetime 
Uzzinh, king of Judah, was guided by his coun- 
sels, and prospered : lint, went wrong when death 
had deprived him of his wise guidance. Nothing is 
known of this Zechariuh’s history. It is possible 
that he may be the same whose daughter became 
the wife of Aha 7., and mother of He/.ckiah (2 
Kings xvi. 1,2; 2 Chron. xxiv. 1). 

4. Zr.cn Mti Ail, son of Jeheierhiah, a person 
whom, together with Urij.ih the high priest, Isaiah 
look as a legal witness of his marriage with ‘ the 
prophetess* (Isa. viii. 2), This was in the reign 
of Aha/., and the choice of the prophet shows that 
Zechariah was a person of consequence. Some 


confound him with the preceding ; but the dis- 
tance of time will not admit their identity. He 
may, however, have been the descendant of 
Asaph, named in 2 Chron. xxix. 13. 

5. Zechariah, the eleventh in order of the 
minor prophets, was 4 the son of Berechiah, the 
son of Jddo, the prophet.’ The meaning of the 
word njrp has been disputed, some affirm- 
ing that Iddo was not the grandfather , as the 
formula seems to indicate, but the father of 
Zechariah, and thus rendering the clause with 
Jerome, ‘filium Barachiae, filium Addo,’ or with 
some MSS. of the Septuagint, rbv rov B apax^ov, 
vtbu 'Adda. Jerome likewise refers to his pecu- 
liar rendering in his notes. Others of the fathers 
also adopted it, such as Cyril of Alexandria, 
who attempts to solve the difficulty created by it 
hy maintaining that the one ‘was the natural, 
the other the spiritual parent, of the prophet — 
Berechiah being his father Kara rpu crap/ca, and 
Iddo the prophet, Kara ni/€vp.a. Others have jus- 
titied this translation by assigning both names to 
Zechariah ’s father, as if he had worn them succes- 
sively at different periods of his life, or as if one of 
them had been a cognomen. But the version of 
Jerome and the Seventy is a false one. Analogy 
declares against it, and its origin is to be traced 
to Ezra v. 1, and vi. 14, where the prophet is 
named only ‘ Zechariah the son of Iddo.* The 
words denote merely * grandson of Iddo ’ 

(Gesenius, Thesaur . p. 216), and the paternal 
name may have been omitted, because of its com- 
parative obscurity, while the grand-paternal name 
is inserted, because of its national popularity. It 
was a very foolish mistake of Jerome to confound 
the Iddo named in connection with this prophet 
as his ancestor with Iddo the seer, who llonrhheil 
some centuries before under Jeroboam, first king 
of Israel (Ilieronym. Comment, ad Zac ft,). The 
term in the tirst verse belongs, not to Iddo, 

but to Zechariah, as the Septuagint and Vulgate 
properly render it, or as it appears in Henderson's 
version — ‘The word of Jehovah was comimmi- 
ealeil to Zechariah (the son of Berechiah, the son 
of Iddo) the prophet/ The probability is, that 
Iddo is the person mentioned in Neliemiuh xii. 1, 
as one of t lie sacerdotal prophets, who had re- 
turned from Babylon with Joshua and Zernhbabel, 
Berechiah, son of Iddo, and father of Zechariah, 
seems to have died young, for in Nehemiah xii. 
Hi, Zechariah is said to he Iddo's successor, under 
Jniakim, son of Joshua. Thus the prophet's de- 
ment is, in Ezra, traeed at once from his grand- 
father. Compare Gen. xxix. 5, and xxxi. 2^ — 
55. Should ibis theory lie correct, Zechariah 
exhreised the priestly as well as the prophetical 
office. The name signifies one trhotn Jthovah 
remembers — a name \ery common among the 
Jews (three others hearing it seem also to have 
I wen prophet*), anil not therefore specially given In 
this inspired agent, as Jiromo thought, because 
in his days pnjpn Kwploo, remembrance of Cod 
and of his kindness prevailed intiiisely among 
the returned exiles. 

Zechariah seems to have entered upon his 
office in early voutli fZcrh. ii. 1 . Tin* period 
of his introduction to it is »|>criticd as the eighth 
month of the second year of Darius, a very slant 
time laler than the prophet llaggai. The nns*h n 
of Zechariah had esjM i ial referi nee to the ntlairs 
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of the nation that had been restored to its terri- 
tory. The second edict, granting permission to 
rebuild the temple, had been issued, and the office 
of Zechariah was to incite the flagging zeal of the 
people, in order that the auspicious period might 
be a season of religious revival, as well as of ec- 
clesiastical re-organization ; and that the theo- 
cratic spirit might resume its former tone and 
energy in the breasts of all who were engaged in 
the work of restoring the c holy and beautiful 
house/ where their fathers had praised Jehovah. 
The prophet assures them of success in the work 
of re-erecting the sacred edifice, despite of every 
combination against them ; for Zerubbabel 6 should 
bring forth the head stone with shouting, Grace, 
grace unto it — comforts them with a solemn pledge 
that, amidst fearful revolutions and conquests by 
which other nations were to be swept away, they 
should remain uninjured ; for, says Jehovah, ‘ He 
that toucheth you toucheth the apple of mine 
eye ’ — sketches in a few vivid touches the bless- 
ings and glory of the advent of Messiah — im- 
parts consolation to those who were mourning 
over their unworthiness, and pronounces a heavy 
doom on the selfish and disobedient, and on such 
as in a remote age, imbibing their spirit, ‘ should 
fall after the same example of unbelief.’ The 
pseudo-Epiphanius records some prodigies 
wrought by Zechariah in the land of Chaldsea, 
and some wondrous oracles which he delivered; 
and he and Dorotheus both agree in declaring 
that the prophet died in Judaea in a good old age, 
and was buried beside his colleague Haggai. 

Book . — The book of Zechariah consists of four 
general divisions. 

I. The introduction or inaugural discourse (ch. 
i. 1-16). 

II. A series of nine visions, extending onwards 
to ch. vii., communicated to the prophet in the 
third month after his installation. These visions 
were, 

1. A rider on a roan horse among the myrtle- 
trees, with his equestrian attendants, who report to 
him the peace of the world, symbolizing the fit- 
ness of the time for the fulfilment of the promises 
of God, his people’s protector. 

2. Four 'horns, symbols of the oppressive ene- 
mies by which Judah had been on all sides sur- 
rounded, and four carpenters, by whom these horns 
are broken, emblems of the destruction of these 
anti-theocratic powers. 

3. A man with a measuring-line describing a 
wider circumference for the site of Jerusalem, as 
its population was to receive a vast increase, fore- 
showing that many more Jews would return from 
Babylon and join their countrymen, and indi- 
cating the conversion of heathen nations under 
the Messiah, when out of Zion should go forth 
the law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

4. The high -priest Joshua before the angel of 
the Lord, with Satan at his right hand to oppose 
him. The sacerdotal representative of the people, 
clad in the filthy garments in which he had re- 
turned from captivity, seems to be a type of the 
guilt and degradation of his country ; while for- 
giveness and restoration are the blessings which 
the pontiff symbolically receives from Jehovah, 
when he is reclad in holy apparel and crowned 
with a spotless turban, the vision at the same time 
stretching into far futurity, and including the 
advent of Jehovah’s servant the Branch. 


5. A golden lamp-stand fed from two olive- 
trees, one growing on each side, an image of the 
value and divine glory of the theocracy as now 
seen in the restored Jewish church, supported, 
not ‘ by might nor by power, but by the Spirit of 
Jehovah,’ and of the spiritual development of the 
old theocracy in the Christian church, which en- 
lightens the world through the continuous influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost. (Dr. Stouard, in his 
Commentary on Zechariah , without foundation 
supposes that this candelabrum had twice seven 
lamps, seven on each side, emblematizing the 
church of God in both dispensations, Jewish and 
Christian.) 

6. A flying roll, the breadth of the temple- 
porch, containing on its one side curses against 
the ungodly, and on its other anathemas against 
the immoral, denoting that the head of the theo- 
cracy, the Lord of the temple, would from his 
place punish those who violated either the first or 
the second table of his law (Hengstenberg’s 
ChristoL ii. 45). 

7. A woman in an ephah (at length pressed 
down into it by a sheet of lead laid over its 
mouth), borne along in the air by two female 
figures with storks’ wings, representing the sin 
and punishment of the nation. The fury, whose 
name is Wickedness, is repressed, and trans- 
ported to the land of Shinar ; i. e. idolatry, in the 
persons of the captive Jews, was for ever removed 
at that period from the Holy Land, and, as it 
were, taken to Babylon, the home of image-wor- 
ship (for another meaning, see Jalin’s Introduc- 
tion, Turner’s translation, p. 428). 

8. Four chariots issuing from two copper 
mountains and drawn respectively by red, black, 
white, and spotted horses, the vehicles of the four 
winds of heaven, a hieroglyph of the swiftness 
and extent of divine judgments against the former 
oppressors of the covenant people. Judgments 
seem issuing from God’s holy habitation in the 
midst of the 6 mountains which are round about 
Jerusalem/ or from between those two hills, the 
ravine dividing which forms the valley of Jeho- 
shaphat, directly under the temple mountain, 
where dwelt the head of the theocracy. 

9. The last scene is not properly a vision, but 
an oracle in connection with the preceding visions, 
and in reference to a future symbolical act to be 
performed by the prophet. In presence of a de- 
portation of Jews from Babylon, the prophet was 
charged to place a crown on the head of Joshua 
the high-priest, a symbol which, whatever was its 
immediate signification, was designed to prefigure 
the royal and sacerdotal dignity of the man 
whose name is Branch, who should sit as ‘ a 
priest upon his throne.’ 

The meaning of all the preceding varied images 
and scenes is explained to the prophet by an at- 
tendant angelus interpres . 

III. A collection of four oracles delivered at 
various times in the fourth year of Darius, and 
partly occasioned by a request of the nation to be 
divinely informed, whether, now on their happy 
return to their fatherland, the month of Jerusa- 
lem's overthrow should be registered in their sacred 
calendar as a season of fasting and humiliation. 
The prophet declares that these times should 
in future ages be observed as festive solemnities. 

IV. The 8th, 9th, 10th, and 1 1th chapters con- 
tain a variety of prophecies unfolding the fortunes 
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of the people, their safety in the midst of Alexan- 
der's expedition, and their victories under the 
Maccabaean chieftains, including the fate of many 
of the surrounding nations, Hadracli (Persia), 
Damascus, Tyre, and Philistia. 

V. The remaining three chapters graphically 
portray the future condition of the people, espe- 
cially in Messianic times, and contain allusions 
to the siege of the city, the means of escape by 
the cleaving of the Mount of Olives, with a sym- 
bol of twilight breaking into day, and living 
water issuing from Jerusalem, concluding with a 
blissful vision of the enlarged prosperity and 
holiness of the theocratic metropolis, when upon 
the bells of the horses shall be inscribed 6 holiness 
unto the Lord.’ 

Integrity . — The genuineness of the latter por- 
tion of Zechariah, from eh. ix. to xv., has been 
disputed. Among the first to suggest doubt on 
this subject was Joseph Mede, who referred chaps, 
ix., x., and xi. to an earlier date, and ascribed 
them to Jeremiah. Remarking on Matt, xxvii. 
9, 10, he says : ‘ It may seem the Evangelist would 
inform us that those latter chapters ascribed to 
Zachary, namely, the ninth, tenth, eleventh, &c., 
are indeed the prophecies of Jeremy, and that the 
Jews had not rightly attributed them. Certainly, 
if a man weigh the contents of some of them, 
they should in likelihood be of an elder dale than 
the time of Zachary, namely, before the capti- 
vity ; for the subjects of some of them were scarce 

in being after that time As for their being 

joined to the prophecies of Zachary, that proves 
no more they are his than the like adjoining of 
Agur’s proverbs to Solomon s proves that they are 
therefore Solomon’s, or that all the psalms are 
David’s because joined in one volume with Da- 
vid's psalms' ( Epist . xxxi.). II is ((pinion was 
adopted in England by Hammond, Kidder, New- 
come, Whiston, and Seeker, and has been fol- 
lowed, with variations, on the continent by 
Fliigge ( l)ic Wcissayiuiy, 77. p. Zuch. nbvrsetzt , 
&c., 1781); by Rertholdt ( Einlcit . p. 1701); by 
RosemniiUcr in his Scholia, though in the first 
edition he defended the genuine ness of these 
chapters; by Eichhorn (Einlcit.)] Corrodi (7 ie- 
leuchtuny dcs hibvlcanons , i. 107) ; and Do Welle, 
in the earlier editions of his Emlcituny. though 
in the last edition he says in the preface, 4 1 feel 
constrained to adhere to K( tester’s opinion of the 
second part of Zechariah;' Hit/.ig (Stud, und 
Knt ., IS3U); Crcdner (locf h7); Knobel (l)tr 
Propludis/n, Nc. Th. ii. s. 28 I); For berg (Pom- 
7 nent. in Zuch. Vuticin., pars i.). Rye Smith 
(Principles of I nt< rp/ctation applied to the Pro- 
phecies , p. Go), und Davidson (Sacred llcnnc- 
ncutu's), also deny these later chapters to he tin* 
production of Zechariah. 

On the other hand, the integrity of this pent ion 
of Zechariah has been defended by Jahn (Intro* 
duet ion, pt. ii. $ HU), C-arp/.ov (('riticti Surra , 
p. NISj, Beckham (IntcyrUut d. Proph . Schrtf- 
ten , p. 337), Koestrr (Melt tnnuta P/it. et Excyrt. 
in Zuch. part. post. p. 10), Ilciigstcnhcrg ( d . In- 
tcyntut d. Suchurjuh , in his llntruye , i. 301), 
and Blarney ( Minor Proph. p. 3t>2). Hie them v 
of Mede was suggested by the (lifliculty arising 
from tin* (piotation in Matthew, and, i ejecting 
other hypotheses, he says:- 4 It is certain that 
Jeremiah’s prophecies me digested in no order, 
but only as it seems they came to light in the 


scribes’ hands. Hence sometimes all is ended 
with Zedekiah, then we are brought back to 
Jehoiakim, then to Zedekiah again, &c. Where- 
by it seems they came not to light to be enrolled 
secundum ordinem temporis , nor all together, 
but as it happened in so distracted a time. And 
why might not some not be found till the return 
from captivity, and be approved by Zechariah, 
and so put to his volume according to the time 
of their finding and approbation by him, and 
after that some other prophecies yet added to his?' 
(Epist. Ixi.) The others who deny the genuine- 
ness of these chapters are by no means agreed as 
to the real authorship of them. Eichhorn ascribes 
one portion to the time of Alexander, and the 
other sections to a period before the exile ; while 
Corrodi places the fourteenth chapter as low as 
the age of Antiochus Epiphanes. Jiertholdt sup- 
poses the ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters to be 
the production of Zechariah, the son of Jeberech iah, 
referred to in Isaiah viii. 2, and the remaining 
three to be the composition of an anonymous 
author who lived under Josiah, and of course 
before the captivity. Rosenmiiller is of opinion 
that the whole second part is the work of one 
author who lived under Uzziah. Fliigge arbitrarily 
divides it into no less than nine sections, referring 
them to different times and authors, blit yet 
ascribing the ninth chapter to the Zechariah 
spoken of in 2 Chron. xxvi. 5. Newcome places 
the first three chapters, as to date of authorship, 
before t lie overthrow of Israel, and the last three 
before the captivity of Judah. Hitzig and Cred- 
ner carry hack the period of their authorship to 
the age of Ahaz, or before it. Knobel linds in 
them a diversity both of authors and times; and 
his opinion is partly adopted by Dr. Davidson. 
This great variety of opinion is proof that these 
conflicting views are the result of peculiar tastes 
and fancies. 

Many of the arguments against the genuineness 
of this latter portion of Zechariah rest on peculiar 
interpretations of his language, making it refer 
to events that happened prior to the time when 
the prophet flourished. lint this exegesis is not 
in all points correct. Ephraim is indeed sjxiken 
of, though that kingdom was overthrown ISO years 
before tin* return of the Jews from Babylon ; 
and it is inferred that the author of such oracles 
must have lived when Ephraim was an inde- 
pendent sovereignty. It may be said, in reply, 
that vast numbers of the ten trilx** returned with 
their brethren of .Judah from captivity; and we 
find (cb. xii. 1) Israel used as n mime for all the 
tribes. In Malachi, ton, we find Kiacl used after 
tin* captivity in contrast to Jerusalem. Zechariah 
never ohametei izes Kphraim ns a sejurnte jndi- 
tieal con fed i ration ; lmr, an Henderson remarks, 
4 L then* any thing, 1 nt the contrary, to induce the 
conclusion that a kmg leigm-d in Judah in the 
days of tla* author. 1 The prediction* in this latter 
|i»irt, mip|Nu»ed by some to n ter to p ist events, are 
most eoiirrtly interpreted to refer to the Egyptian 
expedition of Alexander, the MdVnihtf* «»f the 
Messiah, and the tinal mtrlhrnw of Jernsah m. 
The prophets before the Babylonian captivity 
threatened a dejmrtation to Babylon; Zechariah, 
lit iii# after that ev t nt, mruarcs alb man iuv a*ion 
and slavery. Little ton e can l«e plated in any 
argument hnsrd on an imagined ditlVnmre of 
style in the former and latter chapters of this 
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prophecy. The introductory notices to the separate 
oracles recorded in the early portion of the book, 
are either not found in the last section, or are very 
different in form (comp. i. 1-7 ; iv. 8; vi. 9, with 
ix. 1 ; xi. 4). But we are too ignorant of many 
circumstances in the prophet’s history to speculate 
on the causes of such change ; or if we are unable 
to discover any aesthetical or religious reasons for 
the alteration, it is surely rash to come on such 
grounds to a decision of diversity of authorship. 
Introductory formulae as different as those in 
Zechariah occur in other books, whose sameness 
of style is admitted as proof of identity of author- 
ship, as in Amos, where the application of the same 
principles of criticism would 6 dismember it, 1 and 
assign its composition to three different authors. 
Nor is the difference of style of the former and lat- 
ter portions of Zechariah greater than the different 
topics treated would lead us to expect. The 
difference of style is not very striking ; and such 
difference is often a fallacious ground of judg- 
ment. Would the difference of style in such 
volumes as Ancient Christianity and the Na- 
tural History of Enthusiasm warrant us to de- 
clare them the works of different authors? It is 
also a presumption in favour of the genuineness 
of this portion of Zechariah, that the arranger and 
editor of the Hebrew canon gave it the place 
which it now occupies; for it is also found in the 
Septuagint, executed three centuries before the 
composition of Matthew's Gospel. The chief ar- 
gument against the genuineness of these chapters, 
and that which seems to have suggested all the 
varied hypercritical judgments on the text, is that 
expressed by Mede: 1 There is no Scripture saith 
they are Zechariah’s, but there is Scripture saith 
they are Jeremiah's 1 (Works, p. 786). The ques- 
tion, then, resolves itself into the consideration of 
the passage in Matt, xxvii. 9, referred in our text 
to Jeremiah, but now found in Zechariah. We 
cannot accede to the supposition of Dopke 
( Hermeneutik , p. 212) and Kuinoel (Comm., 
in loc.), that Matthew quoted some unpub- 
lished apocryphal Jeremiah, perhaps such a one 
as that to which Jerome refers, as having found 
it among the Nazarenes, and of which a por- 
tion containing analogous language is yet extant 
in a Sabi die lectionary in the Codex Hunting - 
tonianus , 5, in the Bodleian Library, and in the 
Coptic language in a MS. in the library of St. 
Germain in Paris. This passage, as given by 
Dr. Henderson, at once betrays itself to be a 
clumsy imitation, designed to solve the very dif- 
ficulty on which we are writing. We must also 
dismiss at once all the neological theories which 
rest on any supposed error of quotation made by 
the Evangelist, condemning utterly the remark of 
Fritzshe, that the discrepancy arose on the part of 
the Evangelist, ‘per memoriae errorem’ ( Comment . 
in Matt., p. 801). Nor is there any extrication from 
the difficulty in supposing, with Eisner, that the 
reference of the Evangelist is to the transaction 
recorded in Jer. xxxii. 8, or in hinting, with 
Eusebius (Hist. Eccles . x. 4), that the oracle 
cited has been falsified by the Jews. Another 
conjecture without warrant is to affirm that the 
name Jeremiah was the technical appellation of 
the third great division of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and that any quotation from the minor prophets 
may be referred to him, not as its author, but as 
t lie title of that collection, from one of the books 


of which it is taken (Lightfoot’s Works , by Pit- 
man, vol. xi. p. 344). Such hypotheses plainly 
lead us to look for some corruption in the text. 
That there is a difference of reading was a fact 
early known. It may be that the proper name 
was omitted altogether, or rather not inserted at 
all by the Evangelist, that he only wrote dia rod 
7rpo(pr)Tov. Augustine testifies that MSS. were 
found in his days wanting the word 'Upey'iov. It 
is not found either in the most ancient and faith- 
ful version, the Syriac, nor in the Verona and 
Vercelli Latin MSS. It. is wanting also in MSS. 
33, 157, and in the Polyglott Persic, in the mo- 
dern Greek, and in a Latin MS. of Luc. Brug. 
Other codices and versions read Za xap/ou, such 
as MS. 22, and the Philoxenian Syriac in the 
margin — a reading which was approved of by 
Origen and Eusebius. Griesbach (Nov. Test.> in 
loc.), Dr. Henderson, and others, believing that 
Matthew wrote in Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic, 
think the original was simply fcOZUiT TO, ‘ by 
the prophet, 1 and that the Greek translator mis- 
taking the T for T in the word TO, read TO, and 
thinking it a contraction for TTTDTO, rendered it 
dia 'lepeyiov rod Trpo(f)7]Tov ; but this theory rests 
upon a foundation which we do not regard as te- 
nable, viz., that the original of Matthew was com- 
posed in Aramaic, and that our present Gospel is 
only an anonymous translation. If the authority 
of MSS. be now in favour of the insertion of the 
name 'Upeyiov, then the error may have arisen on 
the part of some early copyist meeting with the 
contracted form Z pLov, and mistaking it for I pLov. 
The various opinions of the fathers and the differ- 
ent lections in MSS. and versions, seem to point to 
some such change and error in the course of early 
transcription. Or, lastly, we may refer to the 
theory of Hengstenberg ( Cliristologie , ii. 189), 
who imagines that Matthew names Jeremiah, and 
not Zechariah, on purpose to turn the attention of 
his readers to the fact that Zechariah’s prophecy 
was but a reiteration of a fearful oracle in Jer. 
xviii., xix., which was to be fulfilled in the utter 
destruction and abandonment of "the Jewish people. 
It is not our province to enter into any exegesis of 
the passage, so as either to vindicate or refute the 
view of Hengstenberg ; only, to make it intelligible, 
we add, that in his opinion Jeremiah had already, 
by the breaking of a potter’s vessel, portrayed the 
fearful ruin of the people in Nebuchadnezzar's 
invasion ; and as the oracle of Zechariah is a vir- 
tual repetition of this fearful commination to be 
inflicted again in Messianic times, and in conse- 
quence of the national rejection of the Son of God, 
so the evangelist wishes to remind his readers that 
the field of blood, now purchased by the ‘reward 
of iniquity, 1 in the valley of Hinnom, had been 
long ago a scene of prophetic doom, in which 
awful disaster had been symbolically predicted ; 
that the present purchase of that field with the 
traitor’s price renewed the prophecy and revived 
the curse — a curse pronounced of old by Jeremiah, 
and once fulfilled in the Babylonian siege, a 
curse reiterated by Zechariah, and again to be 
verified in the Roman desolation. Such a theory 
is at least preferable to that of such critics as 
Glassius and Frischmuth, who believed that the 
quotation in Matthew is made up of a mixture of 
oracles from Jeremiah and Zechariah, while Je- 
remiah only is named as the earlier and more 
illustrious of the two. 
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Style . — The language of Zechariah has not the 
purity and freshness of a former age. Some of its 
solecisms are noticed by De Wette ( Einleit . 
§249). A slight tinge of Chaldaism pervades 
the composition. The symbols with which he 
abounds are obscure, and their prosaic structure 
is diffuse and unvaried. The rhythm of his poetry 
is unequal, and its parallelisms are inharmonious 
and disjointed. His language has in many phrases 
a close alliance with that of the other prophets, 
and occasional imitations of them, especially of 
Ezekiel, characterize his oracles. He is also pe- 
culiar in his introduction of spiritual beings into 
his prophetic scenes. 

Commentaries . — Der Proph. Zach. Ausgelegt 
dnreh , Mart. Luthern. Vitemberg, 1528; Phil. 
Melanchthonis Comment, in Proph. Zach. 1553 ; J. 
J. Grynaei Comment, in Zaeh. Genevae, 1581 ; 
J. II . Ursini Comment, in Proph . Zaeh. 1652; 
C. Vitringa, Comment, adlib. Proph. Zaeh. 1734; 
B. G. Flugge, Die Weissagungen welelie bey 
den Sehrift. des Proph. Zaeh. beygebogen si? id, 
Spe. 1788 ; F. Venema, Se? % ?no?ies Academ. in lib. 
Proph. Zach. 1789; Koest.er, Mcletemata Crit . 
$c. 1818; For berg, Comm. Crit. et Exeget. in 
Zaeh . 1824; Rosenmulleri Scholia , pars sept. 
1828 ; Hengstenberg’s Cliristology , Keiths trans- 
lation, vol. ii. 1839; B. Blaney,,Ae 20 T?'anslatio?i 
of Zeeh. Oxf. 1797; W. Newcome, Minor Pro - 
p)hets, 1785; Comment on the Vision of Zeelia- 
riah the Proph., by John Stouard, D.D., 1821; 
Rabbi David Kimchi, Comment, on the Proph. of 
Zeeh., translated, with Notes, See., by A. M‘Caul, 
A.M., 1837 ; Henderson, On the Minor Prophets, 
1815.— J.E. 

6. Zechauiah, the father of John the Baptist. 
See John the Baptist. 

ZEDEKIAH, son of Josiah, the twentieth and 
last king of Judah, was, in place of his brother 
Jehoiakim, set on the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who changed his name from Mattaniah to that 
by which he is ordinarily s|X)ken of. As the 
vassal of the Babylonian monarch, he was com- 
pelled to take an oath of allegiance to him, 
which, however, he observed only till an oppor- 
tunity offered for throwing off his yoke. Suc- 
cess in such an undertaking was not likely to 
attend his efforts. His heart, was not right be- 
fore God, and therefore was lie left, without di- 
vine succour. Corrupt and weak, he gave him- 
self up into the hands of bis nobles, and lent an 
ear to false prophets; while the faithful lessons 
of Jeremiah were unwelcome, and repaid by in- 
carceration. Like all of his class, be was unable 
to follow good, and became the slave of wicked 
men, afraid alike of his own nobility and of his 
foreign enemies. By his folly and wickedness he 
brought the state to the brink of ruin. Vet the 
danger did not open bis eyes. Instead of looking 
to Jehovah, lie threw himself for fuipjmrt on 
Egypt, when the Chahhcaii came into the laud 
and laid siege to bis capital. The siege was be- 
gun on tin* tenth day of the tenth month in the 
ninth year of his reign. For a year and a half 
did Jerusalem effectually withstand Nebuchad- 
nezzar. At the end of that time, however, the 
city was stormed ami taken (n.i. 5S>), when 
Zedekiah. who had lied, was captured oil the road 
to Jericho. Judgment was speedily executed : his 
sons were slain before his eyes, and In* himself 


was deprived of sight and sent in chains to Ba- 
bylon, where he died in prison (2 Kings xxiv. 17, 
seq. ; xxv. 1, seq. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10, sq. ; 
Jer. xxviii. ; xxxiv. ; xxxvii. ; xxxviii. ; xxxix. ; 
lii. ; Ezek. xvii. 15). — J. R. B. 

ZELOPHEHAD, son of Hepher, a descendant 
of Joseph, who had no sons, but five daughters. 
These came to Moses and Eleazar when now at the 
edge of the promised land, to lay their case before 
them for adjudication. Their lather had died in 
the wilderness, leaving no male child. The 
daughters thought themselves entitled to take 
their father’s share of the land. Moses on this 
brought their cause before Jehovah, who ordered 
that they should receive their father’s inheritance, 
taking occasion to establish the general rule : 6 If a 
man die, and have no son, then ye shall cause 
his inheritance to pass unto his daughter/ and 
failing daughters, to his next of kin (Num. xxvi. 
33; xxvii. 1, sq. Compare Josh. xvii. 3, sq.) — 

J. R. B. 

ZEMER. In our version of Dent. xiv. 5, 
"VDt zemer, is rendered Chamois; Sept. Kapp- 
AoirdpSaAis ; Vulg. Camelopardalus ; Luther, in 
his German translation, adopts Elend, or ‘ Elk / 
and the old Spanish version, from the Hebrew, 
has 4 Cabra montes.'* All, however, under- 
stand ze?ner to he a clean ruminant; hut it is 
plain that the Mosaic enumeration of clean ani- 
mals would not include such as were totally out 
of the reach of the Hebrew people, and at best 
only known to them from specimens seen in 
Egypt, consisting of presents sent from Nubia, or 
in pictures on the walls of temples. The Ca- 
melopardalis or Giraffe is exclusively an inha- 
bitant of Southern Africa, and therefore could not 
come in the way of the people? of Israel. The 
same objection applies to the Elk, because that 
species of deer never appears further to the south 
than Northern Germany and Poland ; and with 
regard to the Chamois, which has been adopted in 
our version, though it did exist, in the mountains 
of Greece, and is still found in Central Asia, there 
is no vestige nf its having at any time frequented 
Libamis or any other part of Syria. We may, 
therefore, with more propriety refer to the rumi- 
nants indigenous in the regions which were in the 
contemplation of the sacred legislator, and we 
may commence by observing that zemer is 
a term which, ill the slightly altered form of 
rummer, is still used in Persia ami India for 
any large sjieeios of ruminants, particularly those 
of the stag kind, which are commonly denomi- 
nated Busa, a siibgcims of deer established in 
Griffith's translation of Cuvier’s * Annual King- 
dom.’ In the .sacred text, however, the won! 
zemer is not generieai, hut strictly sjK'citic, „ti7, 
or ‘stag,' is mentioned at the same time, nnd, ws 
well as several Antilopidie, in tin* same \erse ; we 
must, therefore, look tor on animal not hitherto 
noticed, mid withal sntlicicntl y imj>ortimt to merit 
being named m so inn ortant mi ordinance. 

The only species that seem* to answer to the 
conditions leqniml is a wild sheep, still not 
imcmumon in tin* M ok at tom rocks near Cairo, 
found in Sinai, and eastward in the broken ridges 

* H i hi in hi lengun K*|vifm1n tradneid.i pa- 
labra |»or pa la bra dn la \enlad llrhmyra |*or 
limy exceHentes letrado**, fob No date. 
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of Stony Arabia, where it is known under the name 
of Kebsch, a slight mutation of the old Hebrew 
Cheseb , or rather Chebes , which is 

applied indeed to a domestic sheep, one that 
grazed ; while Zemer appears to be derived from 
a root denoting ‘ to crop ’ or ‘ feed on shrubs.’ 



This animal is frequently represented and hiero- 
glyphically named on Egyptian monuments, but 
we question if the denomination itself be phoneti- 
cally legible. The figures in colour leave no doubt 
that it is the same as the Kebsch of the modern 
Arabs, and a species or a variety of Ovis Trage- 
laphus, or bearded sheep, lately formed into a 
separate group by Mr. Blyth under the name of 
Ammotragus Barbatus. The Spanish version of 
the Hebrew text, before quoted, appears alone to 
be admissible, for although the species is not 
strictly a goat, it is intermediate between that 
genus and the sheep. It is a fearless climber, and 
secure on its feet, among the sharpest and most 
elevated ridges. In stature the animal exceeds a 
large domestic sheep, though it is not more bulky 
of body. Instead of wool, it is covered with 
close fine rufous hair : from the throat to the 
breast, and on the upper arms above the knees, 
there is abundance of long loose reddish hair, 
forming a compact protection to the knees and 
brisket, and indicating that the habits of the species 
require extraordinary defence while sporting 
among the most rugged cliffs ; thus making the 
name Zemer , c one that springeth,’ if that in- 
terpretation be trustworthy, remarkably correct. 
The head and face are perfectly ovine, the eyes 
are bluish, and the horns, of a yellowish colour, 
are set on as in sheep; they rise obliquely, and 
are directed backwards and outwards, with the 
points bending downwards. The tail, about nine 
inches long, is heavy and round. It is the Mouflon 
d’Afrique and Mouflon a Manchettes of French 
writers, probably identical with the Tragelaphus 
of Caius, whose specimen came from Barbary. 
See bearded Argali in Griffith's ‘ Animal King- 
dom’ of Cuvier. We figure a specimen in the 
Paris Museum and one in Wilkinson’s Egypt , 
vol. iii. p. 19. — C. H. S. 

ZENAS (Z 7}vas) 9 a disciple who visited Crete 
with Apollos, bearing seemingly the epistle to 
Titus, in which Paul recommends the two to his 


attentions (Tit. iii. 13). He is called ‘ the law- 
yer and as his name is Greek, it seems doubtful 
whether he is so called as being, or having been, 
a doctor of the Jewish law, or as being a pleader at 
the Roman tribunals. The most probable opinion 
is, perhaps, that which makes him an Hellenistic 
Jew, and a doctor of the Mosaical law. 

ZEPHANIAH (PMay i Sept. Zofovlas), the 
ninth in order of the minor prophets, both in the 
Hebrew and Greek copies of the Scriptures 
(Hieronym. Prolog . ad Paul . et Eustoch .). 

Author . — The name of this prophet has been 
variously explained. Disputes upon it arose as 
early as the time of Jerome, for in his Com- 
mentary on this book he says, c Nomen Sophonige, 
alii speculam, alii arcanum Dei, transtulerunt.’ 
The word was thus derived either from HSV, he 
saw beyond , or he hid , with the common 

affix IT. The old father made it a matter of 
indifference which etymon he adopted, as both, 
according to him, give virtually the same sense, 
— the commission of a prophet being virtually 
that of a watchman or seer, and the burden of his 
message, some secret revealed to him by God. 
Abarbanel ( Prcef \ in Ezek.') adheres to the latter 
mode of derivation, and the pseudo-Dorotheus, 
following the former, translates the prophet's 
name by the Greek participle 07co7retW. Hiller 
and Simonis difle ralso in a similar way — Hiller, 
taking the term from }3X, renders it c abscondidit 
se, i. e. delituit Jehovah’ ( Onomast . sub voce), 
as if the name had contained a mystic reference 
to the character of the age in which the prophet 
lived, when God had withdrawn himself from his 
apostate people; but Simonis ( Onomast , V . T .) 
gives the true signification, one sanctioned by 
Gesenius — f abscondidit, i. e . custodivit Jehovah,’ 
Jehovah hath guarded , the verb IB* being used 
of divine protection in Ps. xxvii. 5 ; and lxxxiii. 
4. The name seems to have been a common one 
among the Jews. Contrary to usual custom the 
pedigree of the prophet is traced back for four 
generations — c the son of Cushi, the son of 
Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, the son of 
Hizkiah.’ This formal record of his lineage 
has led many to suppose that Zephaniah had 
sprung from a noble stock (Cyril, Prcef. ad 
Zeph .), and the occurrence of the highest name 
in the list, which in the Hebrew text is spelled 
and pointed in the same way as that rendered 
Hezekiah in the books of Kings and Chronicles, 
has induced some to identify it with that of the 
good king Hezekiah, and to pronounce the 
prophet a cadet of the royal house of Judah. 
Kimchi is very cautious in his opinion, and leaves 
the point undecided ; but Aben-Ezra, ever ready 
to magnify his nation, at once concludes that 
Zephaniah was descended from Hezekiah ; and 
his opinion has been followed by Huet ( Demon- 
strate Evangel . Propos. iv. 303), and partially 
by Eichhorn ( Einleit . § 593). The conjecture 
has little else to recommend it than the mere 
occurrence of the royal name. But it was not a 
name confined to royalty ; and had it been the 
name of the pious monarch to which Zephaniah’s 
genealogy is traced, certainly his official designa- 
tion, c king of Judah,’ would have been subjoined, 
in order to prevent mistake. Such an addition is 
found in connection with his name in Prov. xxv. 1, 
and Isa. xxxviii. 9. It forms no objection to this 
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statement to affirm that the phrase ‘ king of Judah ’ 
is added to Josiah, and to avoid repetition may 
have been omitted after Hizkiah, for such regard 
to euphony, such finical delicacy, is no feature of 
Hebrew composition. The argument of Carpzov 
(. Introd . p. 4 Id), copied by Hosenmiiller (Froae- 
mium in Zeph .), against the supposed connection 
of the prophet with the blood royal, is of no great 
weight. These critics say that from Hezekiah to 
Josiab, in whose reign Zephaniah flourished, are 
only three generations, while from Hezekiah to 
Zephaniah four are reckoned in the first verse of 
the prophecy. But as Hezekiah reigned twenty- 
nine years, and his successor sat on the throne no 
less than fifty-five years, there is room enough in 
such a period for the four specified descents; and 
Amariah, though not heir to the crown, may have 
been much older than his youthful brother Ma- 
nasseh, who was crowned at the age of twelve. 
As there was at least another Zephaniah, a con- 
spicuous personage at the time of the captivity, 
trie parentage of the prophet may have been 
recounted so minutely to prevent any reader 
from confounding the two individuals. The 
Jews absurdly reckon that here, as in other super- 
scriptions, the persons recorded as a prophet’s 
ancestors were themselves endowed with the pro- 
phetic spirit. The so-called Kpiphanins (De 
Pit is Prophet, cap. xix.) asserts that Zephaniah 
was of the tribe of Simeon, of the hill Sarahatha, 
curb upovs 2,apaPada. The existence of the pro- 
phet is known only from his oracles, and these 
have no biographical sketches; so that our know- 
ledge of this man of God comprises only the fact 
and the results of his inspiration. It may he 
safely inferred, however, that he laboured with 
Josiah in the pious work of re-establishing the 
worship of Jehovah in the land. 

Ape . — It is recorded (ch. i.) that the word of 
the Lord came to him ‘in the days of Josiah, the 
sou of Anion, king of Jmlali.’ We have reason for 
siip|H)sing that he flourished during the earlier 
portion of .fosi, ah's reign. In the second chapter 
(vers. 13-15) he foretells the doom of Nineveh, 
and the tall of that ancient city happened about 
the eighteent h year of Josiah. In the commence- 
ment of his oracles also, he denounces various 
forms of idolatry, and socially tin* remnant of 
Baal. The reformation of Josiah began in the 
twelfth, and was completed in the eighteenth year 
of his reign. So thorough was his extirpation of 
the idolatrous rites and hierarchy which defiled 
his kingdom, that lie burnt down tin* groves, 
dismissed the priesthood, threw down the altars, 
and made dust of the images of Baalim. Zeplui- 
niah must have prophesied prior to this religions 
revolution, while some remains of Baal weie yet 
secreted in the land, or between the twelfth and 
eighteenth years of the royal reformer. So Ilit/ig 
(Die 12 Klein Prophet .) and Movers (i'hromh. 
p. 2J I) place him; while Kichhnrn, Herthohlt, 
and Jaeger, undine to give him a somewh.it later 
date. At all events, he flourished between the 
years ii.c. f>!2 anil n.e. til I ; and the portion of 
his prophecy which refers to the destruction of tin* 
Assyrian empire, must have been delivered prior 
to the year n.e. 025, tin* year in which Nineveh 
fell (Henderson, On the Minor Prophets, p. 22(5). 
l'lie publication of these oracles was, therefore, con- 
temporary with a portion of those of Jeremiah, 
for the word of the Lord came to him in the 


thirteenth year of the reign of Josiah. Indeed, the 
Jewish tradition is, that Zephaniah had for his 
colleagues Jeremiah and the prophetess Huldah, 
the former fixing his sphere of labour in t lie tho- 
roughfares and market-places, the latter exer- 
cising her honourable vocation in the college in 
Jerusalem (Carpzov, Introd . p. 415). Koester 
( Die Propheten, iii.) endeavours to prove that 
Zephaniah was posterior to Habakkuk. II is argu- 
ments from similarity of diction are very trivial, 
and the more so when we reflect that all circum- 
stances combine in inducing us to fix the period 
of Habakkuk in the reign of Jehoiakim IIahak- 
kuk], immediately before the Chaldican invasion. 

Contents . — The book consists of only three 
chapters. In the first, the sins of the nation are 
severely reprimanded, and a day of fearful retri- 
bution is menaced. The circuit of reference is 
wider in the second chapter, and the ungodly ami 
persecuting states in the neighbourhood of Judaea 
are also doomed ; but in the third section, while 
the prophet inveighs bitterly against Jerusalem 
and her magnates, he concludes with the cheering 
prospect of her ultimate settlement and blissful 
theocratic enjoyment. It has been disputed what 
the enemies are with whose desolating inroads he 
threatens Judah. The ordinary and most probable 
opinion is, that the foes whose period of invasion 
wtis ‘a day of the trumpet and alarm against the 
fenced cities and against the high towers’ (ch. i. 
1G), were the dial (beans. Ilitzig especially, Cra- 
mer too, and Kiclihorn, supposed the prophet to 
refer to a Scythian invasion, the history of which 
they imagine has been preserved bv Herodotus 
(i. 105). But the general style of the oracle, 
and the sweeping vengeance which it menaces 
against Assyria, Philistia, Ammon, and Cush, as 
well as against Judah, by some great anil un- 
named ] lower, point to the Chalda\in expedition 
which, under Nebuchadnezzar, laid Jerusalem 
waste, and carried to Babylon its enslaved jHipn- 
Lit ion. The contemporary prophecies nt* Jeremiah 
contemplate the musteriugs, onset, and devasta- 
tions nf the same victorious hosts. The former 
part of Zephaniah's prediction is * a day of clouds 
and of thick darkness,’ hut in the closing section 
nf it light is sown for the righteous: ‘The King 
of Israel, the Lord, is in the midst of thee; lie will 
rejoice over thee w ith joy ; lie will rest in his 
love.’ 

Style . — We cannot by any means award so 
low a character to Xephaniah’s style as is done 
by ])e Wi tte (Enleit. $ 215), who describe* it as 
being often heavy and tedious. It has not the 
sustained majesty nf Isaiah, nr tin* sublime and 
nrigiiml energy of Joel : it has no jroniinent fea- 
ture of distinction ; yet its delineations lire gra- 
phic, and many of its touches aie Imld and 
striking. For example, in the fust chapter the 
prophet groups together in his descriptions of the 
national idolatry *e\ oral eli.oacn runic exhibitions 
of its forms and worship. The vor*es are not 
lame and prosaic portraiture, hot form a situs of 
vivid sketches. The poet seizes on the mole 
strange |H*cnliariti«*s of the heathen worship in- 
terim; ilenuiic i it ions on the remnant of B.uil, the 
worshipi**™ of ( 'liemurim — the star-adoi i rs, the 
dernier* of M ilelaiin, the fanatics who chid 
themselves in strange apparel, ami tlm-e who in 
some sii|H*rstitioiis mummery leapt U|h»h the 
threshold (lhiehart, //iVr. cap. 3t»), Not a few 
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verses occur in the course of the prophecy which, 
in tone and dignity, are not unworthy to be as- 
sociated with the more distinguished effusions of 
the Hebrew bards. A few paronomasise occur 
(i. 15 and ii. 1-4); and occasionally there is a 
peculiar repetition of a leading word in the forma- 
tion of a climax (ii. 15). Jahn ( Introd . § 132) and 
Eichhorn assert that Zephaniah has borrowed to 
a considerable extent from the earlier prophets, 
especially from Isaiah ; yet the similarity of such 
passages as Isa. xxxiv. il to Zeph. ii. 14, or 
Isa. xlvii. 8 to Zeph. ii. 15, or Isa. xviii. 1 
to Zeph. iii. 10, or Isa. xvi. 6 to Zeph. ii. 8, 
is not sufficient evidence that Zephaniah was 
Isaiah’s imitator. The clauses of resemblance 
are idiomatic in nature, and seem to have been 
of proverbial force and currency, so that both 
prophets may have taken them from the national 
usus loquendi . Coincidences of expression have 
also been noted between Zephaniah and some of 
his contemporaries, particularly Jeremiah (Eich. 
Einleit . § 595 ; Rosen. Procem. vi.) Between 
Zeph. i. 5 and Jer. viii. 2, we can perceive little 
similarity of language, though the same supersti- 
tious custom is referred to, and a comparison of 
Zeph. i. 12 with Jer. xlviii. 11, leads to such a 
conclusion as we have already stated, as the phrase 
common to both passages — ‘settled on the lees' — 
must have been one in wide circulation in a wine 
country like Judaea. It was altogether ground- 
less, therefore, in some of the older critics, such 
as Isidore and Schmidius ( Prolegom . in Sophon .), 
to style Zephaniah the abbreviate of Jeremiah. 
Resemblances have also been traced between 
Zephaniah and Amos, and between him and his 
successor Ezekiel ; but to call these imitations, is 
rash indeed, if we reflect on the similarity of the 
topics discussed, the peculiar range of imagery 
and phraseology which is common to Hebrew pro- 
phetic poetry, and which was the stereotyped lan- 
guage of the inspired brotherhood. The language 
of Zephaniah is pure : it has not the classic ease 
and elegance of the earlier compositions, but it wants 
the degenerate feebleness and Aramaic corruption 
of the succeeding era. Zephaniah is not expressly 
quoted in the New Testament ; but clauses and 
expressions occur which seem to have been formed 
from his prophecy (Zeph. iii. 9; Rom. xv. 6, &c.). 
He was, in tine, as Cyril of Alexandria terms him 
(. Prcefat . in Soph. tom. iii.), ‘a true prophet, 
and filled with the Holy Ghost, and bringing his 
oracles from the mouth of God.’ 

Commentaries. — Martini Lutheri Comment, 
in Sophon. Prophet. Opera Latina, t. iv. ; Mart. 
Buceri Sophonice Explication 1528; Noltenii 
Dissertatio Exeget . Prcelim . in Proph. Zeph- 
1719; Cramer, Scythische Denkmciler in Palces - 
tina , 1777, contains a Comment on Zephaniah; 
Don A. Ccelln, Spicileg . Observat. Exeget. Critic, 
ad Zeph. Vaticinia , 1818; Maurer, Comment. 
Grammat . Hist. Crit. in Prophetas Minor es, 
p. 373, 1840; Ilandbuch Exeget. z. A. T. die 
12 kleinen Prophet, erldaert von F. Hitzig, 
1838 ; Rosenmulleri Scholia in Proph . Min. vol. 
iv. ; Dr. E. Henderson, On the Twelve Minor 
Prophets , 1845. — J. E. 

ZEPHATH (H^V > Sept. 2e</>e0), a Canaan- 
itisli city, afterwards called Hormah (Judg. i. 
17). The ancient designation is perhaps retained 
in the modern Sufah, the name of a difficult pass 


leading up from the Arabah to the south of 
Judah (Robinson, Bibl. Researches , ii. 592- 
616 ). 

ZEPHATHAH (illlDV ; Sept. B ofipav Ma- 
pricra), a valley at Mareshati, in the tribe of Judah 
(2 Chron. xiv. 10), where Asa defeated Zerah the 
Cushite. Mareshah was near Eleutheropolis 
( Onomast ., s. v. ‘ Masera’), and Robinson thinks 
the valley may have been the broad wady which 
comes down from Beit Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) 
towards Tell es-Saifeh; in which last name a 
trace of Zephathah may perhaps be recognised 
(Robinson, Bibl. Researches , ii. 361). 

1. ZERAH (nit, a vising ; Sept. Z apa), son 
of Judah and Tamar, and younger but twin 
brother of Pharez (Gen. xxxviii. 30 ; Matt. i. 3). 
Geddes, in his Critical Remarks (pp. 126, 127), 
has some interesting medical testimony in illus- 
tration of the remarkable circumstances attending 
the birth of the twins. 

2. ZERAH, son of Reuel and grandson of 
Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17). 

3. ZERAH, son of Simeon and founder of a 
family in Israel (Num. xxvi. 13). He is called 
Zohar in Gen. xlvi. 10 : his descendants are 
called Zarhites in Num. xxvi. 13, 20. 

4. ZERAH, the Cushite king or leader who 
invaded Judah in the tenth year of king Asa (b.c. 
941), with an army of ‘a thousand thousands' 
(i. e. very many thousands) of men, and three 
hundred chariots. Asa defeated them in the 
valley of Zephathah at Mareshah, utterly routed 
them, pursued them to Gerar, and carried back 
much plunder from that neighbourhood. We 
are left uncertain as to the country from which 
Zerah came. The term Cushite or Ethiopian 
may imply that lie was of Arabian Cush ; the 
principal objection to which is, that history affords 
no indication that Arabia had at that epoch, or 
from its system of government could well have, 
any king so powerful as Zerah. That he was of 
Abyssinia or African Ethiopia, is another con- 
jecture, which is resisted by the difficulty of 
seeing how this ‘huge host’ could have obtained 
a passage through Egypt, as it must have done to 
reach Judaea. If we could suppose, with Cham- 
pollion ( Precis , p. 257), whom Coquerel follows 
( Biog . Sacr. s. v.), that Zerah the Cushite was 
the then king of Egypt, of an Ethiopian dynasty, 
this difficulty would be satisfactorily met. In 
fact it is now often stated that he was the same 
with Osorkon I. (of whom there is a statue in the 
British Museum, No. 8), the son and successor of 
the Shishak who invaded Judaea twenty-five 
years before, in the time of Rehoboam. This is 
a tempting explanation, but cannot be received 
without question, and it is not deemed satisfac- 
tory by Rosellini, Wilkinson, Sharpe, and others. 
Jahn hazards an ingenious conjecture, that Zerah 
was king of Cush on both sides of the Red Sea, 
that is, of both the Arabian and African Ethiopia ; 
and thus provides him a sufficient power without 
subjecting him to the necessity of passing through 
Egypt. This also is not without serious difficulties. 
In fact no conclusion that can be relied upon has 
yet been exhibited. 

ZERED, the name of a valley (Num. xxi. 12) 
and of the stream flowing through it, east of the 
Dead Sea [River] 
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ZEREDA (IVm > Sept. 'ZaprjSaOa), a city 
of Manasseh, near Beth-slian (1 Kings xi. 26 ; 2 
Cliron. iv. 17). This is, probably through an er- 
roneous reading, the Zererath (nJ"l“nV) of Judg. 
vii. 22; and, perhaps, the Zaretan (jrnV) of Josh, 
iii. 16; 1 Kings iv. 12; vii. 46). 

ZERESII (EHT ; Pers. gold; Sept. Zcocrapa), 
the wife of Hainan (Esth. v. 10 ; vi. 13), and 
well worthy of him, if we may judge from the 
advice she gave him to prepare a gibbet and ask 
the king’s leave to hang Mordecai thereon [Ha- 
man; Mokdecai], 

ZERUAH (ilimV, leprous; Sept. Zapipa), 
the widowed mother of Jeroboam (1 Kings xi. 
20). , 

ZERUBBABEL (?32nT> sown Babylon ; 
Sept. Zopo/3a/3eA), called also ‘ Sheshbazzar, 
])rince of Judah ’ (Ezra i. 8), son (comp. I Cliron. 
iii. 17) of Sliealtiel, of the royal house of David 
(1 Cliron. iii.), was the leader of the first colony 
of Jews that returned from captivity to their 
native land under the permission of Cyrus, car- 
rying with them the precious vessels belong- 
ing to 'the service of God. With the aid of 
Joshua and his body of priests, Zerubbabel pro- 
ceeded, on his arrival in Palestine, to rebuild the 
fallen city, beginning with the altar of burnt- 
offerings, in order that the daily services might 
be restored. The Samaritans, however, having 
been offended at being expressly excluded from 
a share in the land, did all they could to hinder 
the work, arid even procured from the Persian 
court an order that it should be stopped. Ac- 
cordingly, everything remained suspended till the 
second year of Darius Hystaspis (a.c. 621), when 
the restoration was resinned and carried to com- 
pletion, according to Josephus, owing to the in- 
11 lienee of Zerubbabel with the Persian monarch 
(Antiq. xi. 3 ; Ezra; llaggai i. 1-14; ii. 1.) 

— J. R. B. 

ZERUIAH (JV^nV, wounded ; Sept .'Zapovla), 
daughter of Jesse, sister of David (l Cliron. ii. 

1 6), and mother of Jo.ib, Ahishai, and Asahel 
(2 Sam. ii. 18 : iii. 39 ; vii i. 16 ; xvi. 9). 

ZIBA statue ; Sept. 2i/3a), :i servant 

of the house of Saul, of whom David inquired 
if there was any one left of the house of Saul to 
whom the monarch might show favour. Mephi- 
bosheth was in consequence found, and having 
been certified of David*# friendship, Ziha, who 
was at the head of a large family, having fifteen 
sons and twenty slaves, was appointed to till 
tin* land for the prince, and generally to con- 
stitute lii.s household and do him seiviee (2 
Sain. ix. 2-10). This position Ziha employed 
for liis master’s harm. When David had to 
lly from Jerusalem in consequence of then hel- 
lion of Absalom, Ziha met the king with u 
large and acceptable present: — ‘ But where is 
M ephihosheth f asked the fugitive monarch ; 4 in 
Jci usalem,* was the answer; * for ho said, To-day 
shall the hem ho of Israel nature me the kingdom 
of my lather,’ Enraged at this, which looked 
like ingratitude as well as treachery, David 
thereupon gave to the faithless Ziha all the pi ri- 
per! y of M ephihosheth (2 Sam. xvi. 1, $q.). ( hi 

David's return to his met iojh>I is an explanation 
took place, when Mephihoslmlh accused ZiIm of 
having slandered him; and David, apparently 


not being perfectly satisfied with the defence, 
gave his final award, that the land should be 
divided between the master and bis servant (2 
Sam. xix. 24, sq.). — J. R. B. 

ZIBEON (py3V, dyed; Sept, a 

son of Seir, phylarch or head of the Hivites (Gen. 
xxxvi. 2, 20, 24, 29). 

ZICHRI CH?T, renowned ; Sept. Ze;£pf), au 
Epliraimite, probably one of the chiefs of the 
tribe, and one of the generals of Pekah king of 
Israel. It lias been supposed that lie took advan- 
tage of the victory of this monarch over the army 
of Judah to penetrate into Jerusalem, where lie 
slew one of the sons of Ahaz, the governor of the 
palace, and the king's chief minister or favourite. 
It is difficult without this supposition to explain 
2 Cliron. xxviii. 17. There is some probability 
in the conjecture, that lie was the 4 Tabael’s son’ 
whom Pekah and Rezin designed to set upon the 
throne of Judah [Tahael]. 

ZIDON (flTV; 2,5^). 1. The eldest son 

of Canaan (Gen. x. 16). 2. One of the most 

ancient cities in Phoenicia. Justin derives the 
name from the Phoenician word for fish, c piscem 
Plioenices sidon vacant* (xviii. 3); but Josephus, 
from the son of Canaan {Antiq. vi. 2). It had 
a very commodious harbour, which is now nearly 
choked up with sand (Strabo, xvi. p. 756 ; Joseph. 
Antiq . xiv. 10. 6); it was distant one day’s 
journey from the fountains of the Jordan (Joseph. 
Antiq. v. 3. 1), 400 stadia from Berytns. and 
200 stadia from Tyre (Strabo, xvi. pp. 756, 757). 
It was situated in the allotment of the tribe of 
Asher, but never conquered (Judg. i. 31) ; on 
the contrary, it was sometimes a formidable enemy 
(Judg. x. 12). Even in Joshua’s time it was 
called Tsidon-Rahba, or Great Zidon (Josh. xix. 
2S). It was noted in very early times for its 
extensive traffic (Isa. xx iii. 2; Ezek. xxvii. 8) 
and manufactures, particularly glass (PI in. v. 
20; Strabo, xvi. 10). Frequent leference to it 
occurs in Iloiner (//. vi. 290 ; xxiii. 7 13 ; Odyss. 
xiii. 285 ; xv. 125). The best v essels in the 
licet of Xerxes were Sidonian (Herodotus, vii. 
99. 128). Its modern name is Saide. In Has- 
selqnist’s time (1750) its exjsnts to France were 
considerable ('Travels, p. 166); but lit present 
its traffic is cliielly confined to the neighbouring 
towns; the population is about 15,000 (Man- 
ueit’s Ceogntphiv, vi. 1, p 291 ; Pictorial Bible, 
notes on Dent, \xxiii., Jodi. xix.). — J. K. R. 

ZIF Of bloom-munth), an ante-Kxiliaii 

name of the second Hebrew month (I Kings \ i. 
1-37), corresponding with onr April mid Mav. 
This, the set olid mouth of the sacred, was the 
eighth of the civil v car. The second nicin: li Uiix* 
also the name I var. — J. H. II. 

ZIKLAG (3^p'Y ; Sept. 'Zt k< \dx). a city he- 
longing to the tribe of Simeon (Jodi. xv. 31 ; 
xix. 5), hut ut times subject to the Philistines of 
(««ith, whose king, AchUli, bestowed it upon 
D.iv id tor a iWnlence ; uftt r u Inch it (*♦ rtained to 
•I ud, ih (1 Sam. xxvii. 6 ; \\x. 1, 11,26; 2 Sam. 
i. 1 ; 1 Cliron. iv. 30 ; Nth. xi, 2 s ). 

While David was absent with Ins nun to join 
\cliish, /»k lag was biirnrd and plunder'd by 
the Anulekiten; and on Ills irtmn, after nam- 
ing the spoil from them, he icniniii'd lien till 
call'd to aviiime the ciown after the death of 
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Saul. It was during his stay in this place that 
he was joined by many considerable and valiant 
persons, whose adhesion to his cause was of much 
importance to him, and who were ever after held 
in high esteem in his court and army. 

ZILLAH (nW, shade; Sept. 2eAAa), one of 
the wives of Lamech, and mother of Tubal-cain 
(Gen. iv. 19) [Lamech]. 

ZILPAH (n2*pt, a dropping; Sept. ZeA$a), 
a female servant of Laban, whom he gave to Leah 
on her marriage with Jacob (Gen. xxix. 24), and 
whom Leah eventually induced him to take as a 
concubine-wife ; in which capacity she became 
the mother of Gad and Asher (Gen. xxx. 9-13; 
xxxv. 26 ; xxxvii. 2; xlvi. 18). 

ZIMRAN (}1pT, sung, i.e. celebrated in song ; 
Sept. Zopfipav), a son of Abraham by Keturah, 
and the name of an Arabian tribe descended 
from him (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chron. i. 32). This 
name may perhaps be connected with the Zahram 
mentioned by Ptolemy as a city with a king, 
situated between Mecca and Medina. 

ZIMRI CHDJ), a proper name in the Old 
Testament, which is derived from the root IDT, 
carpere , especially carpere vites=putare vites , 
c to prune and also carpere jides— puls are, can- 
tare, ‘ to play,’ i sing.’ It is very remarkable that 
the Greek ipaAAeir also occurs in both these accep- 
tations, which appear at first sight to be so very 
heterogeneous — to scrape , pull, pluck , and to 
sing . Compare the Latin carpere , which is ety- 
mologically connected, as well with the Greek 
apinri, sickle, as with the English harp; and 
the English colloquial and vulgar expressions, 

* To scrape the violin, 5 ‘ to pull away at the piano,’ 
and ( to pull out a note.’ If we consider the 
striking coincidence of the Greek with the Hebrew, 
we are led to suppose that the link of the ideas is 


as we have stated, and cease to be surprised that 
Fiirst translates the name ’HDT by the German 
Winzer— vine-dresser, but Gesenius by carmine 
celebratus, i, e. a man celebrated by song, or a 
man of celebrity in general. 

The Septuagint imitates the Hebrew sound by 
Zap fipl, and Josephus ( Antiq . viii. 12. 5) by 
Z apaprjs. 

Four men are called Zimri in the Old Testa- 
ment : — 

1. A son of Zerah, who was a son of Judah by 
Tamar (1 Chron. ii. 6). 

2. The name of the Israelite slain, together 
with the Midianitish woman, in Shittim, by 
Phinehas, was Zimri, the son of Salu, a prince 
of a chief house among the Simeonites (Nam. 
xxv. 14). 

3. King Saul begat Jonathan, who begat 
Merib-baal, who begat Micah, who begat Ahaz, 
who begat Jehoadah, whose sons were Alemeth, 
Azmaveth, and Zimri. Zimri begat Moza, &c. 
(1 Chron. viii. 36 ; ix. 42). 

4. In the twenty-sixth year of Asa, king of 
Judah, Elah, the son of Baasha, began to reign 
over Israel in Tirzah. After he had reigned two 
years, Zimri, the captain of half his chariots, con- 
spired against him when lie was in Tirzah, drunk, 
in the house of his steward. Zimri went in and 
smote and killed him, and reigned in his stead, 
about b,c. 928 ; and he slew all the house of 
Baasha, so that no male was left. Zimri reigned 
only seven days at Tirzah. The people who were 
encamped at Gibbethon, which belonged to the 
Philistines, heard that Zimri had slain the king. 
They made Omri, the captain of the host, king 
over Israel in the camp. Omri besieged Tirzah 
and took it. Zimri, seeing that the city was taken, 
went into the king’s palace, set it on fire, and 
perished in it for his sins in walking in the way 
of Jeroboam, and for making Israel to sin 
(1 Kings xvi. 1-20; 2 Kings ix. 31). 
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5. The kings of Zimri, mentioned in Jer. xxv. 
25, seem to have been the kings of the Zimranites, 
the descendants of Zimran, son of Abraham by 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chron. i. 32). It 
seems that in Jer. xxv. 25, is a contraction 
for The town Zabram, mentioned by 

Ptolemy as situated between Mecca and Medina, 
perhaps had its name from the tribe of Zimran. — 

C. H. F. B. 

ZIN (}V \ Sept. 2iV), a desert on the south 
of Palestine, and westward from Idumaea, in 
which was situated the city of Kadesh-barnea 
(Nnm. xiii. 22; xx. 1: xxvii. 14). Its locality 
is therefore fixed by the considerations which de- 
termine the site of Kadesh to the western part of 
the Arabah south of the Dead Sea. 

ZION. [Jerusalem.] 

ZIPII (*pf ; Sept. Z /</>), the name of a city 
in the tube of Judah (Josh. xv. 55; 2 Chron. 
xi. 8), and of a desert in its vicinity (1 Sam. 
xxiii. 14, 15). It is mentioned by Jerome (Ono- 
mast. s. v.), but had not been since noticed till 
Dr. Robinson found the name in the Tell Zif 
(Hill of Zif), which occurs about four miles and 
a half S', by E. from Hebron, and is a round 
eminence about a bundled feet high, situated in 
a plain. A site also called Zif, lies about 
ten minutes east of this, upon a low hill or ridge 
between two small wadys, which commence here 
and run towards the Dead Sea. There is now little 
to be seen besides broken walls and foundations, 
mostly of unhewn stones, but indicative of solidity. 

ZIPPORAII (rnbv, little bird; Sept. Zctt- 
< p&pa ), one of the seven daughters of Iieuel 
(comp. Exod. xviii.), priest of Midian, who, 
in consequence of aid rendered to the young 
women when, on their going to procure water 
for their father's flocks, they were set on by a 
parly of Bedouins, was given to Moses in mar- 
riage (Exod. ii. 16, sq.). A son, the fruit of this 
union, remained for some time after bis birth un- 
circnrncised ; but an illness into which Moses fell 
in a khan when on his way to Pharaoh, being ac- 
counted a token of the divine displeasure, led to the 
circumcision of the child, when Zipporah, having, 
it appears, reluctantly yielded to the ceremony, 
exclaimed, ‘ Surely a bloody husband thou art 
to me' (Exod. iv. 20). This event seems to have 
caused some alienation of feeling, for Moses sent 
bis wife back to her father, by whom she is again 
brought to her husband while in the desert, when 
a reconciliation took place, which was ratified by 
religions riles (Gen. xviii. l,sq.). — J. R. B. 

ZIPPORIS, or Seimuiouis, was, about the be- 
ginning of tin? Christian era, a principal and 
strongly fortified city of Galilee, under latitude 
32° IT. Rabbinical writers rail it 

Dnas, miEpv, max, or msy, sPaKmw, 

the radicals of which an* transposed in the Latin 
PaSseU, from the root "ISY, to pipe like u bird , 
the German ZiRlVn. According to Bab. Me- 
gillah, fid. 6. 1, Zippori.s bad its name from 
being perched on a mountain liken bird, MDVD. 
The name occurs also beginning with T instead 
V. Josephus and Simla* give Zipporis in the 
form of 2uV</>a>/>(r, and Ptolemy, Recording to the 
present, reading, in that of 'Airtpovpd. At u later 
period it was railed Diora\sarea. Ol cV Aiokcu- 
crapda rfjv riaAaurTfeT/v *Iot/5a?o< Hark Vwpalu'V 
on\a avTi)povv. ‘The Jews of Diocm.uea in i 


Palestine took up arms against the Romans ’ 
(Socrates, Hist . xi. 31). Sozomen (Hist. iv. 
7) adds that Gallus Caesar, who was then at 
Antioch, destroyed Dioc^esarea, avaararov 
eVon^e. Epiphanius uses both the names, — 
Diocvesarea and Sepphoris. The same city 
which (Adversus Hcereses , p. 128) he calls 
AioKcucrapeia , he mentions (p. 136) under the 
name of 'Zerrcpoopis. It is also called Sepliorum, 
and described as contiguous to Mount Carmel 
and Cana, and six miles west of Nazareth. It 
is considered to be the birthplace of Joachim, 
the brother of the Virgin Mary. According to R. 
Benjamin, Zipporis was distant from Tiberias 
rnNDlS H, or twenty miles. The distance of 
Zipporis from Mount Tiberias is indicated in 
Echa Rabbati , fol. 75. 2 : — ‘ Adrian had a vine- 
yard forming a square of eighteen miles, which 
is the distance from Tiberias to Sepphoris.’ 
TapenrljjLrjs was twenty stadia from Zipporis. Zip- 
poris is celebrated in the works of Josephus as 
a military station, and in the Talmud on ac- 
count of its famed rabbinical academy. Rabbi 
Judah Hakkadosh, or the Saint , resided seven- 
teen years in Zipporis, and lie used frequently to 
say that Jacob sojourned in Egypt seventeen years, 
and Judah in Zipporis seventeen years ( Ilieros . 
Kelaim , fol. 32, col. 2). He resided also in 
Beth-shaarim, but died in Zipporis (Juchasin, 
fol. 2, col. 2). 

According to the Gloss, in Tal . Babylon. (San- 
hedrim, fol. 47, col .1), Rabbi Judah died in Zip- 
poris, but was buried in Beth-shaarim. When dying 
be commanded bis sons, — ‘ in carrying me to the 
grave, weep not in the small towns through which 
you pass, hut in the great cities.' Nevertheless, 
Rahhi Benjamin, in his Itinerarium, supposed he 
saw the sepulchre of Rabbi Judah, and that of 
Rabbi Cliaija, and of the prophet Jonas, on a 
mountain at Zipporis. 

Eighteen synagogues lamented at the burial of 
Rabbi Judah, but it is doubtful whether all these 
belonged to Zipporis ( Ilieros . Berac , fol. 6, eol. 

1 ; fol. 9, col. 1. Nazir, lol. 56, col. 1 ; Shabb ., 
fol. 3, col. 1 ). 

Among the celebrated rabbis of Zipporis, there 
occur in the Talmud Rahhi Honna Rabha, R. 
Abrnlma, R. Bar Kuphra, and R. Chaiiinah. It 
appears, however, that the number ol* Gentiles at 
Zipporis was so great that they could stir up per- 
secutions against the Jews lor affixing to the doors 
the prescribed sacred sentences ( Babylon- Joma, 
fol. 1 1 , col. I ). 

It seems that R. Akilwdi also died in Zipporis, 
about forty years before the academy was trans- 
ferred thither (Abodah Zarah % fol. II, eol. 2) ; 
hut here the spelling is pMDn To Z’mmris also 
belonged Ben Elam, who, when the Ingli-prieU 
was not clean on the day of atonement, and tlieie- 
fore unable to perform bis fuuetions, went him- 
self into the holy of holies mid did duty foi him. 
According to Ilirros. Jliccnri/n. fol. 61.2, lor 
sixteen miles round Zippoiis the coiniti v every- 
where flowed with milk and honey; an expul- 
sion which denotes the greatest decree of fertility 
and prosper it y. Among the numerous synagogues 
in Zipporis two were espeei.ilh etdehiatcd, vi 
Synayoyn (lophnitica . mid >y- 

tmyoya Bnbytonira . NjTJ'jD ( Ninos. lit- 

rnchoth . fol. 6. 1, and 9. 2). 

Zipporis was celebrated for the investigation 
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and decision of legal niceties ( Hieros . Jevcimoth , 
fol. 15. 3). Josephus mentions Sepphoris fre- 
quently as the greatest town of Galilee, and built 
in a well fortified situation : ^eircpcopis peyicrrT) rrjs 
TaXLXalas ttSXls, ipvgordrcp 5e eVe/cr* 07 x 61/77 X^P 1 ^ 
( De Bell . Jud . iii. 2; Antiq . xiii. 21 ; xvii. 12). 
Sepphoris, Jerusalem, Jericho, Gadara, and 
Amathus, were the five cities in which the assem- 
blies of the Synedrium were held ( Antiq . xiv. 10). 
In this passage the name has undergone some 
modification, as we read eV 2 agepopois . After 
Sepphoris was taken by Varus, it was made 
the chief city of Galilee, and strongly fortified 
by Herod Antipas (Antiq. xviii. 3). Herod 
Agrippa junior obtained Zipporis as a present 
from the emperor Nero (Joseph. Vita). 

Before this period Tiberias was considered to be 
the first city in Galilee. Sepphoris was surrounded 
by many villages, and situated near Mount Asa- 
mon, in the centre of Galilee ( De Bell . Jud . ii. 
23), in a very strong and secure situation ( De 
Bell. Jud. iii. 1). One of the small towns near 
Zipporis was called Jeshenah ( Kidduschin , 

cap. iv. 5) ; another was called PHSp, K’zarah 
(Gloss, in Erachim , cap. ix. 6 ). Sepphoris was 
destroyed a.d. 339, in consequence of the rebel- 
lion of its citizens. 

Theophanes relates (page 33, ed. Par.) ; Tourcp 
rep 6 T 6 * ot Kara HaXai(JTiv7)v *1 ovftcuoi avrrjpai r Kal 
ttoXXovs rooi / aXXosQvcav 'EXXi iveov re Kal 'Zayapti- 
r&v aveiXoW Kal aurol 8e 7rayy evel ( irayyei/rj , 
Cedrenus) unb rov arparov *P copaicov av'qpsQ'qcrav, 
Kal 7] iriXis avrcci/ A lOKaiaapeia 7 ](pam(rd 77 : — 4 In 
this year (the 25th of Constantine) the Jews in 
Palestine rebelled, and killed many of other 
nations, both Greeks and Samaritans ; but they 
were themselves extirpated by the Roman army, 
and their town Diocsesarea entirely destroyed.’ — 
Cedrenus has the same account (Comp. Histor. 
299). It is remarkable that a similar fatality be- 
fel the town of Csesarea in Cappadocia, for which 
Gregorius Nazianzeuus interceded, in a letter to 
Olympius, which still exists in his works, (tom. 
i. p. 809). 

In the acts of the Concilium Constantinopoli - 
tanum , among the bishops of Palestine is men- 
tioned MapK€XX7i/os Neo/ccuo'ape/ay (Concil. tom. 
v. p. 192). 

Reland, in his Palsestina, under Sepphoris, con- 
jectures that NeoKaiorapeias is an erratum for 
AioKtucrapeias, which latter town is omitted in the 
above list of bishops, although we have clear 
proof that it was rebuilt, and had at a later pe- 
riod a bishop ; as we learn from the list of bi- 
shops in the Acta Concilii Hierosolymitani , a.d. 
536, where mention is made of K vpiaKbs A to- 
Katcrapelas , but not of any bishop of Neocsesarea ; 
nor does there occur any ancient notice of such 
a town in Palestine. Hence we infer that Neo- 
cesarea is nothing but an editorial blunder, as 
well in the Acts quoted, as also in the Itinera - 
rium Antonini Martyris , where we read : De TI 10 - 
lomaide maritima venimus in fines Galilaeae in 
civitatem Neocesaream, in qua adoravimus 
prae veneratione molam et canistellum Sanctae 
Mariae, in quo loco est cathedra in qua sedebat, 
quando ad earn venit Gabriel Archangel us : — 

4 From Ptolemais at the sea-coast we came into 
the borders of Galilee, to the town of Neocae- 
sarea, where we adored with veneration the mola , 
and the little basket of St. Mary. In that place 
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is also the chair in which she was seated when the 
Archangel Gabriel came to her/ We have re- 
tained here the word mola , since we would leave 
it uncertain whether Antoninus Martyr adored the 
hand-mill, molar tooth, or the jawbone, or even a 
more delicate part of the virgin. Mola dicltur 
in uteris mulierum massa cornea sine ossibus et 
visceribus, ex imperfecta conceptione concre- 
scens (Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 15. 13). Let it be 
decided by others which object of adoration at 
Zipporis should be preferred. The Greek pvXr} 
occurs in the same acceptation with mola. 

It is also remarkable that in the seventh cen- 
tury the place where Gabriel met St. Mary was 
shown at Nazareth ; but it is clear from the pro- 
gress of the journey that Antoninus, by the name 
Neocaesarea, meant Diocsesarea or Sepphoris, be- 
cause this was the first city on the road from 
Ptolemais into Galilee. We therefore read in 
Johanns Phocas (Descript. Palestine, §10): 
Tlpcvros ovv Kara rrji/ UroXepaiba iarly 7 ) 3e/x- 
< pvpl , 7roXis tt}s TaXiXalas naurr) aomos ax^bp 
pTjdb Xefya 1 / 01 / rrjs irpd^v avrTjs thbaipovias ip- 
(pah/ovra : — 4 After Ptolemais, one arrives first at 
Semphori, a town of Galilee, which is now en- 
tirely uninhabited, and shows no remains of its 
former prosperity.’ 

Some old coins are extant with the inscription 
2En<i>APHNnN. One of these, belonging to the 
reign of Domitian, is mentioned by Vaillant, 
(p. 23); and (p. 31) he produces another with a 
similar inscription, belonging to the reign of Tra- 
jan, of which Patinus furnishes an engraving 
(Numm. cer. Imperatorum , p. 146). Comp. 
Hadriani Relandi Palcestina , sub Sepphoris, and 
Othonis Lexicon Rabbinicum 9 sub Zipporis ; 
Light foot, Centuria Geographica , cap. Ixxxii., 
lxxxiii. ; Nicol. Santon, Index Geographicus , 
sub Sephoris. — C. H. F. B. 

ZIZ (PV ? Sept. ’Ao-crefs), a cliff or pass lead- 
ing up from the Dead Sea towards Jerusalem, by 
which the bands of the Moabites and Ammonites 
advanced against Jehoshaphat (2 Chron. xx. 16). 
They seem to have come round the south end of 
the Dead Sea, and along the western shore as far 
as Engedi, where there is a pass which leads out 
northward towards Tekoa (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 
ii. 215). This is the route which is taken by the 
Arabs in their marauding expeditions at the pre- 
sent day. 

ZIZANION (Z i^aviov). This word occurs in 
Matt. xiii. 25, and several of the following verses, 
and is translated weeds by Luther, and tares in 
the Auth. Vers. ; but it is not found in any 
Greek author. It is therefore supposed that, as 
the Gospel of Matthew was (as some think) first 
written in Syro-Chaldaic, the vernacular name of 
some particular plant was adopted, and thus intro- 
duced in(o the Greek version. This seems to 
be confirmed by the existence of a plant which 
is suitable to the above passage, and of which 
the Arabic name is very similar to zizanion. 
Thus, in the parable of the man who sowed 
good seed in his field, it is said, 4 But while 
men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat : when the blade sprung up 
and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares 
also/ From this it is evident that the wheat 
and the zizanion must have had considerable 
resemblance to each other in the herbaceous parts, 
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which could hardly be the case, unless they were 
both of the family of the grasses. That such, 



however, is the case, is evident from what Volney 
says, that the peasants of Palestine and Syria do 
not cleanse away the seeds of weeds from their 
corn, but even leave that called Silvan by the 
Arabs, which stuns people and makes them giddy, 
as he himself experienced. This no doubt is 

the Zaivan , or Ziwan , of Avicenna, and 

which Buxtorf, in his Rabbinical Lexicon, says 
was by the later Hebrews called pjR Zonin . 
Avicenna describes two kinds of Ziwan ; one 
‘quidpiam tritico non absimile/ of which bread 
is made; the other, ‘res ebrietatem inducens, 
praviu untune, atqne inter frnges provenit.’ The 
Ziwan of the Arabs is concluded to he onr Daniel, 
the ivraie of the French, the Loliu/n tcmulcntum 
of botanists, and is well suited to the palate. It is 
a grass often found in corn-fields, resembling the 
wheat until both are in ear, and remarkable as 
one of the very few of the numerous family of 
grasses possessed of deleterious projx'rties. These 
have long been known, and it is to this plant that 
Virgil alludes {Georg, i. 151): — 

4 Interqne niteutia cnlta 

Infelix lolium et steriles dominantur aveiuc/ 

ZOAN (jy^; Sept. Tam), an ancient city of 
Lower Egypt, situated on the eastern side of the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile, called in Kgyptian 

2S<£JTH «r 2S &Stl , Gant or Gani, 

i. c . 4 low region/ whence both the Hebrew name 
Zoan, and the Greek Tunis, are derived ; as is 
also the Arabic San, by which name the site is 
still known. Xoan is of considerable Scriptural 
interest. It was one of the oldest cities in 
Egypt, having been built seven years after Hebron, 
which already existed in the time of Abraham 
(Nnm. xiii. 22; comp. Gen. xxii, 2). It seems 
also to have been one of the priucijinl capitals, or 
royal abodes, of the Pharaohs (I sa. xix. 11, 13; 
xxx. 4); and accordingly, ‘the field of Zoan/ or 
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the fine alluvia! plain around the city, is described 
as the scene of the marvellous works which God 
wrought in the time of Moses (Ps. lxxviii. 12, 
33). The destruction predicted in Ezek. xxx. 
14, has long since befallen Zoan. The ‘field* is 
now a barren waste ; a canal passes through it 
without being able to fertilize the soil ; 4 fire has 
been set in Zoan;’ and the royal city is now 
the habitation of fishermen, the resort of wild 
beasts, and infested by reptiles and malignant 
fevers. The locality is covered with mounds of 
unusual height and extent, full of the fragments of 
pottery which such sites usually exhibit. These 
extend for about a mile from north to south, by 
about three quarters of a mile. The area in which 
the sacred enclosure of the temple stood, is about 
1500 feet by 1250, surrounded by the mounds of 
fallen bouses, as at Bubastis [Pi-besktii], whose 
increased elevation above the site of the temple 
is doubtless attributable to the same cause — 
the frequent change in the level of the houses to 
protect them from the inundation, and the un- 
altered position of the sacred buildings. There 
is a gateway of granite and fine grit stone to the 
enclosure of this temple, bearing the name of 
Rameses the Great. Though in a very ruinous 
condition, the fragments of walls, columns, and 
fallen obelisks, sufficiently attest the former 
splendour of the building to which they belonged. 
The obelisks are all of the time of Rameses the 
Great (b.c. 1355), and their number, evidently 
ten, if not twelve, is unparalleled in any Egyptian 
temple. The name of this king most frequently 
occurs ; but the ovals of his successor Pthamcn, 
of Osirtasen III., and of Tirhakah, have also been 
found. The time of Osirtasen III. ascends nearly 
to that of Joseph, and his name, therefore, corro- 
borates the Scriptural account of the antiquity of 
the town. Two black statues, and a granite sphinx, 
witli blocks of hewn and occasionally sculptured 
granite, are among the objects which engage the at- 
tention of the few travellers who visit this desolate 
, place. The modern village of San consists of mere 
lints, with the exception of a ruined kosr of modern 
date (Wilkinson's Modem Egypt, i. 419-452; 
Narrative of the Scottish Deputation , pp. 72-70). 

ZOARpyV and IjriY; Sept. Ziry*p, Z<fy>- 
pa ), a town originally called Bala, and one of 
the five cities of the plain of Siddim. It was 
doomed with the rest to destruction ; but spared 
at the intercession of Lot as a place to which he 
might escape. He alleged the smallness of the 
city as a ground for asking this favour; and 
hence the place acquired the name of Zoar, or 
4 smallness’ (Gen. xiii. 10; xiv. 2* S ; xix. 20, 
22, 30). It is only again mentioned in Dent, 
xxxiv. 3; Isa. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 31; which 
passages indicate that it belonged to the Moabites, 
and was a place of some consequence. Eusebius 
and Jerome doscril>e it as Inning in their day 
many inhabitants, and a Homan garrison 
( Onomast., s. v. 4 lUla *). Stephen of Hvmntmm 
calls it u large ullage and fortress (Belaud, 
Pahrst. p. 1005). In the Ecclesiastical Nothin 
it is mentioned as the se.it of a bishop of the 
Third Palestine, down to tin* centuries pieeedmg 
tin' Crusades (Rebind, ]»i>. 217, 2*23, 220, 230). 
The Crusaders seem to have found it under the 
name of Segor, as in the Sept., and they describe 
the place jus pleasantly situated, with many palm 
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trees {Will. Tijr. x. 8). Abulfeda repeatedly 
speaks of Zoghar as a place adjacent to the Dead 
Sea and the Ghor {Tab. Syr. pp. 8, 9, 11, 148), 
and indeed calls the Dead Sea itself the Lake of 
Zoghar (pp. xii. 148, 156). This is the same 
name as ; the apparent difference in Ro- 
man types arising from the fact, that the letter 
U ain in the Hebrew word is treated as mute, but 
in Arabic is represented by gh. Dr. Robinson 
{Bib. Researches , ii. 480, 481 ; 648 — 651) has 
much argument to show that Zoar must have 
lain on the east of the Dead Sea ; which seems 
clear enough from its having been in the territory 
of Moab : and he thinks that Irby and Mangles 
have rightly fixed its position at the mouth of the 
Wady Kerak, at the point where the latter opens 
upon the isthmus of the long peninsula which 
stands out from the eastern shore of the lake 
towards its southern end. At this point Irby and 
Mangles discovered the remains of an ancient 
town. Here ‘ stones that have been used in 
building, though for the most part unknown, are 
strewed over a great surface of uneven ground, 
and mixed with bricks and pottery. This ap- 
pearance continues without interruption, during 
the space of at least half a mile, quite down to 
the plain, so that it would seem to have been a 
place of considerable extent. We noticed one 
column, and we found a pretty specimen of an- 
tique variegated glass. It may possibly be the 
site of the antient Zoar’ ( Travels , p. 448). 

ZOBAH (Hite ; Sept. 2ou£a), a Syrian 
kingdom, whose king made war with Saul (1 
Sam. xiv. 47), with David (2 Sam. viii. 3 ; x. 
6), and with Solomon ( 2 Chron. viii. 3). Re- 
specting its situation, see Aram. 

1. ZOHAR OnV, whiteness ; Sept. 2aa />), a 
son of Simeon [Zerah]. 

2. ZOHAR, the father of Ephron the Hittite 
(Gen. xxiii. 8 ; xxv. 9). 

3. ZOHAR (in Keri; in Chetib Je- 

zoar), a descendant of Judah (1 Chron. iv. 7). 

ZOPHAR P?1¥, sparroio? Sept. 2&></>cq>), 
one of Job’s three friends and opponents in argu- 
ment (Job ii. 11 ; xi. 1 ; xx. 1 ; xlii. 9). He is 
called a Naamathite, or inhabitant of Naamah, 
a place whose situation is unknown, as it could 
not be the Naamah mentioned in Josh. xv. 41. 
Wemyss, in his Job and his Times (p. Ill), well 
characterizes this interlocutor : — ‘ Zophar exceeds 
the other two, if possible, in severity of censure ; 
he is the most inveterate of the accusers, and 
speaks without feeling or pity. He does little 
more than repeat and exaggerate the arguments 
of Bildad. He unfeelingly alludes (ch. xi. 15) 
to the effects of Job’s disease as appearing in his 
countenance. This is cruel and invidious. Yet 
in the same discourse how nobly does he treat of 
the divine attributes, showing that any inquiry 
into them is far beyond the grasp of the human 
mind! And though the hortatory part of the 
first discourse bears some resemblance to that of 
Eliphaz, yet it is diversified by the fine imagery 
which he employs. He seems to have had a full 
conviction of the providence of God, as regulat- 
ing and controlling the actions of men; but he 
limits all bis reasonings to a present life, and 
makes no reference to a future world. This cir- 
cumstance alone accounts for the weakness and 


fallacy of these men’s judgments. In his second 
discourse there is much poetical beauty in the 
selection of images, and the general doctrine is 
founded in truth ; its fallacy lies in its applica- 
tion to Job’s peculiar case. The whole indicates 
great warmth of temper, inflamed by misappre- 
hension of its object and by mistaken zeal.’ 

It is to be observed that Zophar has but two 
speeches, whereas the others have three each. 
When Job had replied (ch. xxvi.-xxxi.) to the 
short address of Bildad (ch. xxv.), a rejoinder 
might have been expected from Zophar ; but he 
said nothing, the three friends, by common con- 
sent, then giving up the contest in despair (ch. 
xxxii. 1) [Job]. 

ZORAH (njTlV, hornets'* town ; Sept. 2apad). 
a town reckoned as in the plain of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 33), but inhabited by Danites (xix. 41), not 
far from Eshtaol, and chiefly celebrated as the 
birthplace of Samson (Judg. xiii. 2, 25 ; xviii. 
2, 8, 11; comp. 2 Chron. xi. 12; Neh. xi. 29). 
The site may still be recognised under the name 
of Surah, situated upon a spur of the mountains 
running into the plain north of Beth-shemesh 
(Robinson, ii. 339; iii. 18). 

ZURIEL (^X'H* I )¥, God is my rock ; Sept. 
2,ovpi7)\)> son of Abihail, and family chief or 
genesarch of the Merarites at the organization of 
the Levitical establishment (Num. iii. 35). It 
does not appear to which of the two great divi- 
sions of the Merarites he belonged. 

ZUZIMS ; Sept. eOvrj lax^pa), one of 

the ancient tribes or nations conquered by Che- 
dorlaomer and his allies (Gen. xiv. 5). The 
Zuzims were settled beyond the Jordan, and are 
perhaps the same as the Zamzummims of Deut. 
ii. 20. The Syriac and Onkelos, like the Septua- 
gint, take the word for an appellative, signifying 
‘ strong’ or c valiant.’ 


NAHUM (Mm, consolation ; Sept. Naoi^u), 
the seventh of the minor prophets, according to the 
arrangement of both the Greek and Hebrew, but 
the sixth in point of date, was a native of Elkosh, 
a village of Galilee (Jerome’s Pref. to his Com- 
ment .), He prophesied in Judah after the deporta- 
tion of the ten tribes, and soon after the unsuccess- 
ful irruption of Sennacherib (ch. i. 11-13; ii. 1, 
14), consequently towards the close of the reign of 
Hezekiah. Attempts have been made to fix the 
date with precision, from the allusion to the de- 
struction of No- Ammon or Thebes in Egypt (ch. 
iii. 8) ; but as it is uncertain when this event took 
place, Eichhorn and others have conjectured that 
it was near the beginning of the reign of Heze- 
kiah, or about b.c. 720, as about this time Sargon, 
king of Assyria, waged an unsuccessful war for 
three years against Egypt (Isa. xx.). 

The contents of the prophecy of Nahum are as 
follows : — Chap. i. 2-7. The destruction of Ni- 
neveh and of the Assyrian monarchy is depicted 
in the liveliest colours, together with the relief 
of Judah from oppression. The destruction of 
Nineveh is detailed with still greater particu- 
larity in the third chapter; which has induced 
some to suppose that the prophet refers to two 
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different events — the sack of Nineveh by the 
Medes, b.c. 867, in the reign of Sardanapalus, 
and its second and final destruction, under Chy- 
niladan, by Cyaxares the First and Nabopolassar, 
b.c. 625. Those who suppose that two events are 
here alluded to, conclude that Nahum must have 
prophesied before the first destruction of Nineveh, 
or about b.c. 877. It is, however, observed by 
Jahn (. Introd .) that it is evident from ch. i. 9-1 1, 
14; ii. 1, 14, where the Hebrews are represented 
as oppressed by the Assyrians, and the irruption 
of Sennacherib is mentioned as having already 
taken place, that there is but one event referred 
to, namely, the last destruction of Nineveh. 
De Wette remarks that Nahum could not have 
alluded to the historical circumstances under 
which Nineveh was taken by Cyaxares and Na- 
bopolassar (b.c. 625, 603, or 600), as at that time 
Babylon, not Assyria, was formidable to the Jews ; 
but that perhaps he was led to prophesy by the 
liberation of the Medes (from the Assyrians), and 
their election of a king, in the person of Dejoces. 

The beauty of the style of Nahum has been 
universally felt. It is classic, observes De Wette, 
in all respects. It is marked by clearness, by its 
finished'eleganee, as well as by fire, richness, and 
originality. The rhythm is regular and lively. 
The whole book remarkably coherent, and the 
author only holds his breath, as it were, in the 
last chapter. Jahn observes that the language is 
pure, with a single exception (DHDEO, ch. iii. 
17), that the style is ornate, and the tropes bold 
and elegant (rendering it, however, necessary for 
the reader to supply some omissions; see ii. 8; 
ix. 3, 16); and that the descriptions of the 
divine omnipotence, and of the destruction of 
Nineveh, art? resplendent with all the per- 
fection of oratory. No one, however, has en- 


tered more fully into the beauties of the prophet 
Nahum than the accomplished Eichhom, who 
conceives that the most striking characteristic of 
his style is the power of representing several 
phases of an idea in the briefest sentences, as in 
his description of God, the conquest of Nineveh, 
and the destruction of No-Ammon. ‘ The va- 
riety in his manner of presenting ideas discovers 
much poetic talent in the prophet. The reader 
of taste and sensibility will be affected by the 
entire structure of the poem, by the agreeable 
manner in which the ideas are brought forward, 
by the flexibility of the expressions, the roundness 
of his turns, the delicate outline of his figures, 
by the strength and delicacy, and the expression 
of sympathy and greatness, which diffuse them- 
selves over the whole subject. He does not come 
upon you roaring and violent, nor yet softly and 
lightly. Here there is something sonorous in his 
language, there something murmuring ; and with 
both there alternates somewhat that is soft, deli- 
cate, and melting, as the subject demands. This 
is not possible for a poet of art, but only for 
the poet of nature ’ (l)e Wette s Introd. , Eng- 
lish trails!.). The following works on this pro- 
phet are enumerated by De Wette : — Bibliander, 
Proph . Nahum , 1534 ; Ursini Hypomncmata in 
Ohad. et Nahum , 1652; Hat ten re fieri Comm, in 
Nah. et Ilabac . 1663 ; Abarbanel, Comment. 
Rabbinicus in Nahum, a Sprechero, 1703; Von 
Hoke, On the Six last Minor Prophets , 1709, 
1710 ; Kalinsky, Vaticc . Ilabac. et Nahum, <Sr., 
1748; Agrell, Vaticc. Nahum, Observ. Hist. 
Phil. Illustr. 17S8; Greve, Nah. et Ilabac. In - 
terp. cd . Mctrica, 1793; Svanborg, Nahum, 
Ratine Vers. $c. 1806; Frltlin, Cur. Excg. Crit. 
1806; Kreenen, Nahum Vatic. Phil, et Crit. 
Expos. ISOS. — W. W. 
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